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DICTIONAET  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


CONHYDRXXTE.  C'ECNO,  or  CH"NO^.  (Wertheim,  Wien.  A/cad.  Ber.  xxii. 
113.) — This  alkaloid,  which  has  the  composition  of  a  hydrate  of  conine  (C"II'*N.H-0), 
exists,  together  with  conine,  in  the  flowers  and  ripe  seeds  of  hemlock  ( Conium  macidaiii  m ). 
It  is  extracted  by  a  process  which  will  be  described  under  Co^^rNE,  and  purified  from 
adhering  conine  by  pressing  the  product  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture (by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture),  and  subsequently  by  repeated  recrystallisatiou 
from  ether.    100  kilogr.  of  fresh  flowers  yield  6  grammes  of  pure  crystals. 

Conhydrine  crystallises  in  laminse  having  a  pearly  lustre  and  splendid  iridescence  ; 
they  melt  at  a  gentle  heat  and  sublime  below  100°  C.  It  has  a  slight  odour,  which 
increases  when  the  substance  is  volatilised,  and  closely  resembles  that  of  conine.  Its 
aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  Its  physiological  action 
is  narcotic,  but  less  powerful  than  that  of  conine. 

1  pt.  of  conhydrine,  heated  to  200°  C.  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  3  pts.  of  anhy- 
drous  phosphoric  acid  in  a  glass  tube,  decomposes  into  conine  and  water. 

Conhydrine  neutralises  acids,  expels  ammonia  from  its  compounds,  but  appears  to  be 
separated  from  its  salts  by  conine.    The  hydrochlorate  is  uncrystallisable. 

Chloroplatmatc,  C''H"NO.HCl.PtCP.  —  An  alcoholic  solution  of  conhydrine  neutra- 
lised with  hydrochloric  acid  is  mixed  with  alcoholic  dichloride  of  platinum,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  the  latter,  and  the  whole  is  placed  over  sulphuric  acid  in 
vacuo ;  when  crystals  begin  to  form,  the  solution  is  removed  to  the  air  and  allowed  to 
evaporate,  and  the  crystals  are  washed,  first  with  ether-alcohol,  then  with  etlier.  The 
salt  crystallises  in  hyacinth-red  tablets,  from  1  to  4  millim.  in  length,  belonging  to 
the  trimetric  system.  It  gave  by  analysis  27-58  per  cent.  C,  5-31  H,  4-55  N,  and 
28-04  Pt,  the  formula  requiring  29  47  C,  5-15  H,  4-01  N,  and  28-33  Pt. 

COXriCBAXiCZTX:.  An  arseno-phosphate  of  copper  and  calcium,  containing  also 
a  small  quantity  of  vanadic  acid,  found  at  Hinajosa  de  Cordova  in  Andalusia.  It 
forms  reniform  masses  of  pistachio-green  colour  inclining  to  emerald  green,  and  yield- 
ing a  streak  of  the  same  colour.  Hardness  =  4-5.  Specific  gravity  =  4-123.  Sub- 
translucent.  Brittle.  Fracture  splintery.  Itcontains,  according  to  Fritzsehe  (Pogg. 
Ann.  Ixxvii.  139),  30-68  per  cent.  As'O*,  8  81  P'0^  178  V^O',  31-76  Cu'O,  21-96 
Ca^O,  and  5-61  water,  whence  it  may  be  regarded  as 

iCu^0>M;|As'05^  iCu-0>     or?Cu)'UAs)^,-i       ,  TT2r.  ii 

tity  of  the  arsenic  or  phosphoric  acid  being  replaced  by  vanadic  acid.  (Dana,  ii. 
421  ;  Kammelsberg,  p.  376.) 

COM-INE.*  Coniinr,  Cicutine,  C^H'^N,  or  C^H''N.—  A  volatile  alkaloid  which 
forms  the  poisonous  principle  of  hemlock  (Coiiium  maculatum).  It  was  discovered  in 
1827  by  Giesecke  (Brandes'  Arch.  Pham.  xx.  97),  but  was  first  prepared  in  the 
pure  state  by  Geiger  in  1831  (Mag.  Pharm.  xxxv.  72,  259;  xxxvi.  159).  Ortigosa 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  313)  assigned  to  it  the  formula  CB"N ;  Blyth  (Chem  See 
Qu.  J.  i.  345)  regarded  it  as  C"H"N.  The  formula  C'H'^N,  according  to  which  coninj 
is  isomeric  -with  cyanide  of  oenanthyl  or  capronitrile,  C'H'\CN,  was  proposed  bv 
Gerhardt  and  adopted  by  t.  Planta  and  Kekul6  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  kxxix.  129), 

*  See  Addenda,  p.  964. 
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who  have  shown  that  conine  exhibits  the  characters  of  a  secondary  monamine 

(C'|"TjN,orperhaps(Cp^[N. 

The  last  formula,  which  represents  conine  as  containing  the  radicle  butyrosyl  C'H', 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  frequent  production  of  butyric  acid  in  the  oxidation  of 
conine. 

Conine  exists  in  combination  with  acids  in  all  parts  of  the  hemlock  plant,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  fruit  a  little  before  maturity.  The  leaves  contain  a  much  smaller 
quantity,  and  appear  to  lose  nearly  the  whole  of  it  in  drying,  whereas  in  the  fruit  the 
quantity  is  little,  if  at  aU,  altered  by  desiccation.  It  occurs  also  in  the  flowers.  Ac- 
cording to  Walz,  conine  is  probably  also  contained  in  the  ripe  seeds  of  fool's  parsley 
(Mthusa  Cynapium).  According  to  Wagner,  it  appears  to  exist  in  the  root  of 
Imperatoria.  In  all  these  plants  it  exists  in  combination  with  acids,  and  must 
therefore  be  separated  by  the  action  of  a  stronger  base.  It  then  distils  over  easily 
with  vapour  of  water. 

Preparation. — 1,  The  seeds  of  hemlock  are  distilled  with  carbonate  of  potassium  or 
slaked  lime,  and  the  yellowish  distillate,  upon  which  oily  di-ops  float,  is  neutralised 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated :  it  then  becomes  red,  violet,  and  lastly  brown, 
and  deposits  brown  resinous  flakes,  which  are  separated  by  filtration.  The  filtrate 
is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  thick  syrup,  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  absolute  alcohol  and  one  part  ether,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  grow 
tvirbid.  A  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  thus  formed,  from  which  the  liquid 
is  filtered  and  then  distilled ;  and  the  residue  is  heated  in  a  water-bath  and  repeatedly 
moistened  with  water,  untU  no  more  alcoholic  vapours  are  perceptible.  On  cooling, 
the  mass  is  found  to  contain  a  number  of  micaceous  laminae,  which  cannot  be  separated. 
The  whole  is,  therefore,  distilled  with  potash  in  a  chloride-of-ealcium  bath,  whereupon 
a  clear  yellowish  oil  first  passes  over,  containing  alcohol  (probably  from  ethyl-sulphate 
of  potassium),  and  smelling  strongly  of  conine.  If  this  product  is  rendered  turbid  by 
mixture  with  the  following  distillate,  the  receiver  must  be  changed,  and  the  distillation 
continued  till  the  residue  is  almost  dry,  when  it  is  again  to  be  mixed  with  caustic 
potash  and  water,  and  distilled  as  long  as  conine  continues  to  pass  over.  The  distil- 
late, consisting  of  a  watery  liquid  and  oily  conine,  which  still  contains  water  in  solution 
{for  which  reason  it  becomes  turbid  when  heated),  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium  as 
long  as  the  latter  continues  to  absorb  water,  and  then  distilled;  ammonia  is  then 
evolved,  and  there  remains  a  brown  resinous  residue.  The  distillate  is  again  treated 
with  chloride  of  calcium  and  distilled  in  a  sand-bath,  and  the  product,  which  is  almost 
colourless,  is  rectified  alone  ;  it  then  leaves  a  small  resinous  residue.  6  lbs.  of  fresh 
green,  unripe  seeds,  or  9  lbs.  dry  ripe  seeds,  yield  1  oz.  conine.  (Geiger.) 

2.  The  ripe  seeds  are  exhausted  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the 
residual  syrup  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  a  little  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium, and  distUled  in  a  chloride-of-calcium  bath.  (Christison.) 

3.  When  the  fresh  flowers  (or  seeds)  of  hemlock  are  exhausted  with  hot  water  to 
which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  and  the  extract  supersaturated  with  lime  or 
hydrate  of  potassium  and  distilled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  a  strongly  alkaline  distillate, 
containing  ammonia,  conine,  and  conhydrine  passes  over.  The  distillate  is  neutralised 
with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  a  thick  syrupy  consistence,  and  then 
treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  precipitates  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  solution 
is  removed  from  the  deposit  and  placed  on  a  water-bath,  in  order  to  evaporate  off  the 
alcohol ;  the  residue  is  allowed  to  cool,  then  strongly  supersatiirated  with  concen- 
trated potash  and  mixed  with  ether,  the  whole  being  shaken  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  brownish  red  ethereal  solution  thus  obtained  is  separated  from  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion and  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  till  the  ether  is  completely  driven  off ;  it  is 
finally  heated  to  100°  C,  and  then  distUled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  at  a  very  slowly 
increasing  temperature,  in  an  oU-bath.  Conine  rendered  impure  by  a  little  water 
and  ether,  first  passes  over,  and  afterwards  colourless  oUy  conine,  which  may  easily  be 
purified  by  neutralising  with  hydrochloric  acid,  pouring  off  the  mother-liquor  from  the 
crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of  conine,  and  recrystallising  the  salt  from  alcohol.  Conhy- 
drine remains  in  the  retort,  and,  on  heating,  sublimes  in  the  upper  part  and  neck  of 
the  retort  in  crystalline  laminae;  if  very  slowly  heated,  it  sublimes  at  150°  C,  otherwise 
between  190°  and  210°.  (Wertheim.) 

Purification. — Conine,  obtained  by  Geiger's  process,  may  still  contain  ammonia.  To 
remove  this  impurity,  the  product  is  shaken  in  a  long  glass  tube  with  water,  and  after 
a  few  hours,  the  conine  is  decanted  off.  The  wash-water  becomes  milky  on  being 
shaken  up  with  chlorine-water,  but  does  not  evolve  nitrogen  gas  if  free  from  ammonia 
(Boutron-Charlard  and  Henry).  The  ammonia  is  removed  by  placing  the  conine  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid;  the  evolution  of  gas-bubbles  causes  ebullition  (Liebig). 
If  the  conine  contains  water,  it  is  mixed  with  fused  hydrate  of  potassium  :  the  conine 
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then  separates  out,  after  a  time,  in  an  oily  stratum,  winch  is  removed  and  rectified 
alone.  Commercial  chloride  of  calcium  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  generally 
contains  alumina. 

Properties. — Conine  is  a  limpid  oily  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0-89  (Geiger),  0'878 
(Blyth).  It  boils  at  168°— 171°  C  (Blyth) ;  at  187-5°  C.  (Geiger) ;  189°  C.  (Chris- 
tison);  212°C.  (Ortigosa);  and  when  carefully  but  rapidly  heated,  distils  almost  with- 
out decomposition  (Geiger).  It  volatilises  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
distils  without  residue  (Liebig,  Ortigosa).  It  maybe  carried  over  with  vapoxir 
of  water  at  100°  C,  but  not  without  slight  decomposition.  It  has  a  highly  penetrating, 
repulsive,  peculiar,  and  suffocating  odour,  like  that  of  tobacco,  and  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  hemlock;  at  a  distance,  and  in  small  quantity,  it  smells  like  mice;  if  closely 
inhaled,  it  attacks  the  head  and  provokes  tears  (Geiger).  Its  taste  is  sharp,  repul- 
sive, and  persistent,  like  that  of  tobacco.  It  is  a  violent  poison,  small  quantities  of  it 
rapidly  causing  death,  attended  with  tetanus.  When  outwardly  applied,  it  does  not 
dilate  the  pupil,  even  if  introduced  into  the  eye  itself  (Geiger).  (On  the  action  of 
Conine,  see  Christison,  J.  Pharm.  xxii.  413  ;  J.  Chim.  med.  xii.  461.  Kuhlmann, 
N.  Br.  Arch,  xxiii.  38.)  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  but  only  in  the  presence 
of  water  (Geiger).  The  alkaline  reaction  disappears  from  turmeric  paper  on  application 
of  heat,  and  slowly  from  litmus  paper.  (Blyth.) 

The  composition  of  conine  is  as  follows  : 

By  calculation.  Ortigosa.  Blvth. 

Carbon       8  atoms     .       .    96  76  80  74-59  75-11 

Hydrogen  15    „         .       .    15  12  00  12-05  13-06 

Nitrogen     1    „         .       .  _14  1120 
125  lOO-OO 

Conine  is  slightly  soluble  in  wafer  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  it  is  also  capable  of 
dissolving  one-thii'd  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  at  low  temperatures  an  equal  weight ; 
if  it  be  then  heated,  it  becomes  turbid,  from  separation  of  water  (Geiger).  It  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  dissolved  in  4  pts.  of  aleoliol,  may  be  mixed  in  all  propor- 
tions with  water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  in  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  and  in 
accto77e. 

Conine  dissolves  svlphur  in  large  quantity,  forming  a  dark  orangc-coloiu-ed  solution, 
which  yields  crystals  of  sulphur  by  evaporation.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  sidjihidc  of 
carbon.    It  does  not  appear  to  dissolve  phosphorus. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Conine  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  bright  smoky 
flame,  like  volatile  oiLs,  leaving  only  a  small  residue  of  carbon.  (Geiger.) 

2.  When  kept  from  the  air,  conine  remains  colourless,  but,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
rapidly  turns  yellow,  brown,  and  viscid,  and  becomes  less  soluble  in  water.  The 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  undergoes  the  same  decomposition,  especially  if  the  conine 
is  impure  ;  both  rapidly  turn  brown,  while  the  aqueous  solution  becomes  tui-bid,  and 
deposits  resinous  flakes  (Geiger).  In  the  decomposition  of  conine  by  the  air,  resin 
is  formed  and  ammonia  evolved  (Christison).  Conine,  placed  in  a  shallow  dish, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen  for  some  weeks,  turns  dark  red,  becomes  thicker, 
and  is  finally  converted  into  a  stringy  resinous  mass,  which  smells  strongly  of  conine, 
and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  This  resin  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassium.  If  this  operation  be  repeated,  and  tlie  product 
washed  with  water,  a  resin  is  obtained  which  is  fi-ee  from  conine,  smells  of  butyric  acid 
when  burnt  or  exposed  to  moist  air,  and  contains  nitrogen.  (Blyth.) 

3.  On  distUling  conine,  a  portion  is  always  decomposed,  ammonia  being  evolved  and 
a  resin  formed.  The  purer  the  conine,  the  less  decomposition  takes  place.  Heated  for 
some  time  to  a  temperature  near  its  boiling  point,  it  is  much  more  decomposed  than  when 
it  is  rapidly  heated  to  boiling,  in  which  case  the  greater  part  distils  over  unchanged  ; 
ammonia  and  a  resin  are  formed,  and  perhaps  also  carbonic  and  acetic  acids  (Geiger). 
Moist  conine,  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  substances  which  attract  moisture,  leaves  a 
resinous  pitchy  residue  (CharlardandHenry,  Ann.Ch.  Phys.  Ixi.  3  3  7 ).  Moist  conine 
leaves  a  resin  on  distUlation  ;  the  dry  substance  does  not  (Ortigosa,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm. 
xlii.  513).  When  conine  is  heated  above  172°  C,  the  boiling  pwint  rapidly  rises,  de- 
composition takes  place,  and  white  fumes  are  evolved.  (Blyth.) 

4.  In  the  oxidation  of  conine,  butyric  acid  is  generally  formed,  as  when  conine  is 
boiled  with  rdtric  acid  (a  resin  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  which  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  potash  on  cooling);  also  on  evaporating  hydrobromate  of  conine  in  vacuo 
with  a  slight  excess  of  hromine,  or  bj'  evaporating  sulphate  of  conine  to  dryness,  and  by 
treating  conine  with  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid  (Blyth).  An 
odour  of  butyric  acid  is  perceptible  during  the  evaporation  of  the  platinum-  or  mercury- 
salts  of  conine,  and  of  its  basic  substitution-products  (v.  Planta  and  Kekule).  Co- 
nine reduces  silver-salts.  (Ortigosa.) 
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6.  When  conine  is  neutralised  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  it  is  not  decomposed  by 
spontaneoiis  evaporation,  but  if  evaporated  with  the  aid  of  heat,  its  solution  becoinps 
dark,  and  a  salt  of  ammonia  and  a  resin  are  formed.  The  same  reaction  is  produced, 
even  in  the  cold,  by  an  excess  of  acid,  or  by  acetic  or  tartaric  acid.  (Geiger.) 

6.  Alcoholic  tincture  of  iodine  acts  violently  upon  moist  conine,  the  solution  becoming 
turbid  and  yellow  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  colourless,  and  ultimately  drying  up  to 
an  uncrystaUisable  mass  (Geiger.)  A  weak  tinctvire  of  iodine  added  drop  by  drop 
to  alcoholic  conine,  produces  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  dissolves  and  forms  a 
colourless  liquid.  When  tincture  of  iodine  is  added  as  long  as  the  liquid  remains 
colourless  (if  an  excess  of  iodine  is  added,  a  different  decomposition  takes  place),  and 
the  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo,  there  remains  a  brownish  mother-liquor,  containing 
crystals  of  a  similar  form  to  those  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  conine  ;  they 
are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Blyth).  Anhydrous  conine  be- 
comes heated  in  contact  with  iodine,  and  forms  thick  white  fumes  and  a  readily  fusible 
mass,  which  is  at  first  blood-red,  and  afterwards  turns  olive-green ;  this  body  dissolves 
in  water,  forming  a  nearly  colourless  solution,  and  depositing  a  thick  black  resin. 
(Geiger.) 

7.  When  conine  (distUled  at  169°  C.)  is  exposed  to  vapour  of  bromine,  it  immediately 
solidifies  into  a  mass  of  crystalline  needles.  If  too  much  bromine  is  used,  the  chief 
product  is  a  gummy  mass  ;  if  conine  is  employed  which  distilled  over  below  168°,  a  red 
liquid  is  formed.  The  purer  the  conine,  the  more  abundant  is  the  formation  of  crystals. 
Conine  which  has  passed  over  between  98°  and  136°  does  not  at  first  form  any  crystals 
with  bromine,  and  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  becomes  dark  red,  or,  if  more  bromine  is 
added,  black.  This  product,  dissolved  in  water,  boUed  with  animal  charcoal,  then  fil- 
tered and  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  yields  transparent  colourless  needles 
and  a  brown  mother-liquor.  The  crystals,  after  washing  with  ether,  contain  48'52  per 
cent.  C,  and  8'98  H;  they  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  much  less  in 
ether ;  when  purified  by  treating  them  with  ether,  and  recrystallised  from  water  or  from 
alcohol,  they  form  needles  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  and  melt  into  an  oil  at  about 
lOO-*  C.,  giving  off  a  little  conine  vapour.  On  cooling,  the  oil  solidifies  into  a  striated 
mass.  (Blyth.) 

8.  Anhydrous  conine,  acted  upon  by  chlorine  gas,  gives  off  dense  white  fumes,  becomes 
hot  and  thick,  and  forms  a  dark  brown  mass,  which  has  a  peculiar  odour,  something  like 
thatof  chlorine,  but  not  like  that  of  conine,  and  when  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with 
caustic  soda,  diffuses  an  odour  of  conine  and  turpentine.  With  hydrated  conine,  chlorine 
gas  produces  a  whitish  turbidity,  separation  of  oil  drops,  and  a  smell  of  chloride  of 
nitrogen;  if  potash  be  then  added,  an  odour  of  conine  is  evolved  (Geiger).  Moist 
conine,  free  from  ammonia,  does  not  evolve  nitrogen  when  shaken  with  chlorine-water 
(Charlard  and  Henry).  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  conine  which  has  distilled 
at  130°  C,  the  conine  becomes  hot,  assumes  a  dark  red  colour,  and  emits  heavy  white 
vapours  which  smell  somewhat  like  oil  of  lemon.  If  the  action  of  the  chlorine  be  con- 
tinued and  the  oil  cooled,  it  becomes  colourless  again  and  thicker,  ceases  to  f  volve  white 
vapours,  and  becomes  covered  with  white  crystals,  into  which  it  is  completely  converted 
after  the  chlorine  has  been  passed  over  it  for  a  long  time.  The  crystals  are  like  those 
formed  by  the  action  of  bromine,  and  are  very  volatile.  If  stirred  up  with  water,  they 
readily  dissolve  ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from  which  they  crystaUise. 

9.  Anhydrous  conine  poured  upon  dry  chromic  acid,  takes  fire  immediately.  (Hof- 
mann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvii.  85.) 

10.  Phosphomolybdic  acid  (obtained  by  precipitating  molybdate  of  ammonium  with 
common  phosphate  of  sodium,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  igniting  till  the 
ammonia  is  driven  off,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water  containing  nitric  acid)  forms 
with  conine  and  its  salts,  a  bright  yeUow  bulky  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  scarcely 
soluble  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  water,  dilute  acids  (with  the  exception  of  phos- 
phoric acid),  alcohol,  or  ether  ;  it  is  however  readily  taken  up  by  the  carbonates,  borates, 
and  phosphates  of  the  alkalis,  and  decomposed,  though  with  difficulty,  with  separation 
of  conine,  by  the  alkaline  earths  and  their  carbonates,  as  well  as  by  the  oxides  of  lead 
and  silver  and  their  carbonates.    (Sonnenschein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  45.) 

11.  Conine  is  rapidly  attacked  by  bromide  of  ethyl,  and  forms  a  crystalhne  product 
(Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  175  ;  Ixxix.  34).  Commercial  conine  mixes  with 
iodide  of  ethyl,  and  forms  at  first  a  clear  liquid ;  but  a  reaction  quickly  takes  place, 
whereby  a  brown  oil  is  formed,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If  the  mix- 
ture is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°  C,  till  the  stratum  of  ether  at  the  bottom  no 
longer  decreases,  there  is  formed,  if  the  conine  is  pure,  a  viscid  oil  (hydriodate  of  ethyl- 
conine) ;  but  if  the  conine  contains  methyl-conine,  there  is  formed,  besides  hydriodate 
of  ethyl-conine,  the  hydriodate  of  ethyl-methyl-conine,  which  solidifies  in  part  imme- 
diately, and  completely  on  cooling,    (v.  Planta  and  Kekul6.) 

12.  Cyanate  of  ethyl  dissolves  conine,  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  a  compound 
urea,  the  ciystallisation  of  which  causes  the  mixture  to  solidify  on  cooling.    (Wu  rtz.) 
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Salts  OF  Conine.  —  Conine  is  a  strong  base,  and  neutralises  acids  completely; 
forming  salts  in  which  1  at.  conine  is  united  with  1  at.  of  a  monobasic  acid,  2  at.  couine 
with  1  at.  of  a  dibasic  acid,  &c.  These  salts  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by 
leaving  their  solutions  to  evaporate  in  vacuo,  but  they  are  difficult  to  crystallise.  They 
dissolve  easily  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  but  are  in- 
soluble in  pure  ether.  Many  of  them  are  deliquescent.  They  have  a  disagreeable, 
bitter,  and  acrid  taste,  like  that  of  tobacco.  In  the  dry  state  they  are  odoui-less,  but 
the  aqueous  solutions  always  smell  of  conine.    They  are  decomposed  by  heat. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  conine-salts  form,  with  iodine-solution,  a  saffron-coloured 
precipitate,  which  soon  redissolves.  They  yield  flocculent  precipitates  i,vith  tincture  of 
galls  and  dichloride  of  platinum.  With  alkalis,  they  give  off  the  peculiar  odour  of 
conine  ;  and  when  shaken  up  with  a  solution  of  sidphate  of  magnesium,  they  form  a 
crystalline  salt.  The  solutions,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  change,  from  tho 
decomposition  of  the  conine,  acquiring  a  beautiful  red  or  violet  colour,  which  afterwards 
changes  to  green  or  dark  blue,  and  disappears  again  on  addition  of  alkalis  ;  if  quite 
neutral,  they  often  become  yellow  or  brownish.  A  much  more  rapid  decomposition 
takes  place  when  the  solution  of  a  conine-salt  is  evaporated  by  heat  and  in  contact 
with  the  air,  the  conine  appearing  to  suffer  the  same  alteration  as  when  exposed  to  the 
air  in  the  free  state ;  the  solutions  become  brown,  and  deposit  brown  flocks,  and  if  an 
alkali  be  then  added,  ammonia  and  conine  are  set  free,  and  a  dark-brown,  bitter,  re- 
sinous substance  is  separated,  which  does  not  exert  any  poisonous  action. 

According  to  Geiger,  conine-salts  are  less  poisonous  than  the  base  itself ;  according 
to  Christison's  experiments,  on  the  contrary,  the  poisonous  action  of  conine  is  greatly 
intensified  by  neutralisation  with  acids.  Five  grains  of  conine,  neutralised  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  introduced  into  the  vein  of  a  small  dog,  killed  it  in  a  few  seconds. 

Acetate  of  Conine  dries  up,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  to  a  brown  varnish-Kko 
mass,  which  dissolves  in  water. 

Hydrochl  orate  of  Cowzmc,  CTI'^N.HCl. — Hydrocliloric  acid  gas  colours  di-y 
conine  red  and  then  blue.  When  conine  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
beside  a  vessel  containing  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  crystals  of  the  hydi-ochlorate  are 
formed  in  both  vessels,  having  the  form  of  beautiful,  colourless,  transparent  lamin;e 
(Liebig).  According  to  Wertheim  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  335),  conine  evaporated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  rhombic  crystals  from  2  to  4  millimetres  long,  and  having  a 
rather  strong  fatty  lustre ;  they  are  easily  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 
The  salt  dissolves  easdy  in  water,  and  becomes  moist  in  contact  with  the  air.  If  the 
solution  be  left  to  evaporate  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  salt  again  crystallises  in  laminae, 
but  turns  brown  from  decomposition. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Conine,  CH'^N.HCl.PtCl",  obtained  by  mixing  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  conine  with  dichloride  of  platinum,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether-alcohol  (Ortigosa)  ;  decomposed  at  100°  C. 

Nitrate  of  Conine  is  obtained,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  as  a  brown  deliques- 
cent mass,  having  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  mixed  with  small  needles  and  crystalline 
granules. 

Sulphate  of  Conine.  —  Conine,  saturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  assumes  a 
brownish  colour  on  evaporation,  and  leaves  a  thick  gummy  mass,  with  traces  of  crys- 
tallisation. According  to  Charlard  and  Henry,  the  salt  is  crystallisable,  deliquescent, 
and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol.  Potash  separates  the  conine.  If  the  eva- 
poration be  carried  too  far,  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  odour  of  butyric  acid 
becomes  perceptible.  Sulphate  of  conine  forms  with  sidphate  of  aluminium,  a  double 
salt  which  crystallises  in  octahedrons  (conine-alum). 

Tartrate  of  Conine.  —  The  solution,  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  becomes  turbid, 
acquires  a  green  and  then  a  brown  colour,  and  leaves  an  extract-like  mass,  containing 
small  grauidar  crystals.  On  heating  the  mass  with  water,  a  few  brown  flakes  remain 
undissolved. 

Conine  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  iodic,  oxalic,  and  phosphoric  acids. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Conine, 

Conine  is  a  secondary  monamine,  N.H.(CTI'*)",  or  N.H.(C*H')^  containing  only  one 
atom  of  replaceable  hydrogen  :  for  when  it  is  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  hydriodic 
acid  is  formed,  and  the  ethyl  takes  the  place  of  1  at.  hydrogen  in  the  base,  the  product 
being  hydriodate  of  ethyl-conine  (ii.C-ll^.O'W^).'El;  but  on  treating  ethylconine  with 
iodide  of  ethyl,  no  further  substitution  takes  place,  but  the  two  bodies  unite  directly, 
forming  iodethylate  o/ eii^/conme  (N.C'H^C'H'<).C^H'I,  or  rather  iodide  of  diethyl- 
eoninivM  [N.(C^H'>)^C«H"]I. 
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Methyl-conine.  C'H"N=N.CH'.CTI".  —  This  base  is  often  contained  in  com- 
mercial Conine.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  ethyl-methyl-conine.  It 
is  a  colom-less  oil,  smelling  like  conine,  lighter  than  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  imparting,  however,  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  Iodide  of  ethyl  converts  it  into 
iodide  of  ethyl-methyl-coninium. 

Ethyl-conine.  C'»H'»N=N.C2mC'H'^  (v.  Planta  and  Kekule,  Ann.  Ch 
Pharm.  Ixxxix.  131.) — The  hydriodate  of  this  base  is  obtained  by  heating  conine  with 
iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°  C.  for  about  half  an  hour ;  and  by  dissolving 
the  product  in  water,  removing  the  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  by  decantation,  and  gently 
heating  the  solution  with  caustic  potash,  ethyl-conine  separates,  and  may  be  rectified 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  after  being  dried  over  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium  and 
solid  potash. 

Ethyl-conine  is  a  volatile,  almost  colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  lighter  than 
water,  smelling  like  conine,  partially  decomposed  by  distillation.  Iodide  of  ethyl  con- 
verts it  into  iodide  of  diethyl-coninium. 

Ethyl-conine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  with  con- 
siderable evolution  of  heat.    Its  salts  do  not  crystallise  by  evaporation. 

The  hy drohromate  and  hydriodate  are  nncrystalhsable.  The  hy drochlorate 
is  obtained,  as  a  mass  of  white  deliquescent  crystals,  by  leaving  anhydrous  ethyl-conine 
under  an  exhausted  receiver  beside  a  vessel  containing  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
chloro-aurateis  precipitated  as  a  yellowish  oil  which  solidifies  and  crystallises;  from  a 
hot  dilute  solution  it  sometimes  separates  in  beautiful  yellow  crystals.  ^\\echloro  mcr- 
c urate  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  as  a  white  resinous  substance,  which  melts  in  the 
liquid  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  if  dUute  solutions  are  used,  separates  in  rhomboi'dal 
tablets.  The  cUoroplatinate,  CioH'^N.HCLPtCP,  is  a  yeUow  crystalline  powder 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Diethyl-coninium,  C'=H2^N=N.(C2ff)^C»H'^  (v.  Planta  and  Kekule,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxix.  146.) — Known  only  in  combination.  The  iodide,  C'^H^'NI,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  ethyl-conine  in  the  cold.  This  mixture,  left  to  itself 
for  12  hours,  forms  a  crystalline  mass  ;  and  on  heating  this  product  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
100°  C,  the  iodide  of  diethyl-coninium  melts  to  a  liquid  which  floats  on  the  iodide  of 
ethyl.  The  crystals  are  softer  than  those  of  ethyl-methyl-coninium,  dissolve  easily  in 
water  and  alcohol,  less  readily  in  ether. 

The  hydrate  is  obtained  in  solution  by  decomposing  the  iodide  with  oxide  of  silver. 
The  solution  is  inodorous,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  strong  alkaline  reaction. 

The  chloride,  obtained  by  saturating  the  base  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forms,  with 
chloride  of  mercury,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which  melts  when  heated,  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  hot  solution  after  some  time  in  microscopic  crystals ;  with  trichloride  of 
gold,  a  sulphur-yellow  semi-fluid  precipitate  which  dissolves  when  heated,  and  separates 
on  cooling  in  oUy  di'ops  which  become  solid  and  crystalline  ;  and  with  dichloride  of 
'platinum,  on  evaporation,  a  crystalline  salt  containing  C'-H-'N.Cl.PtCl^. 

Ethyl-methyl-coninium,  C'ff^N  =  N.CH'.C^H^C^H'*.  (v.  Planta  and 
Kekul6,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxix.  135.) — This  bas6  also  is  known  only  in  combina- 
tion. The  iodide  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  methyl-conine. 
When  commercial  conine,  containing  the  latter  compound  (ii.  5),  is  treated  with 
iodide  of  ethyl,  it  yields,  besides  the  syrupy  hydriodate  of  ethyl-conine,  crystals  of  the 
iodide  of  ethyl-methyl-coninium.  The  reaction  takes  place  even  in  the  cold,  and  is 
completed  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath.  On  dissolving  the  product 
in  water,  removing  the  mass  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  adding  caustic  potash,  a  brown 
oil  separates  which  divides  into  two  layers,  the  upper,  which  consists  of  ethyl-conine, 
remaining  liquid,  while  the  lower,  consisting  of  iodide  of  ethyl-methyl-coninium,  sepa- 
riites  in  splendid  needles,  which  may  be  pimfied  by  washing  with  ether  containing  a 
little  alcohol. 

Hy  drate  of  Ethyl-methyl-coninium  is  obtained  in  solution  by  decomposing 
the  iodide  with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver.  The  solution  is  colourless, 
inodorous,  very  bitter,  strongly  alkaline,  and  when  concentrated  acts  on  the  skin  like 
caustic  potash.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  quickly  from  the  air.  It  may  be  boiled 
without  decomposition,  but  when  concentrated  and  distUled,  it  is  resolved  in  methyl- 
conine,  water,  and  ethylene  gas  : 

N  CH'  n^TTs  psTiu  ) 

JN.on  .1.  ±1  .o  ±1    Q  ^  N.CmC'H'^  +  C'H^  +  H-0. 

Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  it  ia  converted  into  alcohol  and  iodide  of 
ethyl-methyl-coninium. 
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The  chlo7'idc ,  sulphate,  nitrate,  carbonate,  ox  alate ,  andL  aeetat  e  of  sihyX- 
metliyl-coninium  are  erystallisable,  very  soluble  iu  water,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
deliquescent. 

The  iodide,  C"H-^NI,  forms  coloiirless  needles  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  alkaline  liquids.  It  may  be  boiled  with  caustic  potash 
witliout  decomposition. 

Chloro-aurate,  C"H--NCl.AiiCP. — Precipitated  by  chloride  of  gold  from  a  so- 
lution of  the  base  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  yellow  flakes  which  soon  become  crys- 
talline. From  hot  solutions,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  fine  needles  on  cooling.  The 
dry  salt  melts  below  100°  C.  (Gold,  by  analysis,  38-67  per  cent.,  by  calculation  38-86 
per  cent.) 

Chloro-mercurate,  C"H-^NC1.6HgCl. — White  crystalline  precipitate,  moderately 
Boluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Gives  by  analysis,  69-15  per  cent.  Hg,  and 
24-53  CI,  the  formula  requiring  69-03  Hg,  and  24-45  CI.  When  heated  with  water. 
It  melts  and  dissolves,  and  the  solution,  on  standing,  deposits  another  salt  containing 
C"H--NC1.5HgCl.  (Analysis,  14-25  per  cent.  C,  2-70  H,  and  55-78  Hg;  calcidation, 
14-98  C,  2-50  H,  and  56-75  Hg.) 

Chloroplatinate,  C'H'-^^NCl.PtCP. — Precipitated  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
or  from  ddute  solutions,  gradually,  in  fine  octahedrons.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Mean  of 
analyses,  35-49  per  cent.  C,  6  54  H,  and  26-43  Pt ;  calculation,  35  37  C,  5-85  H,  and 
26-45  Pt.) 

COmSTOirXTE.  A  name  given  by  R.  P.  Greg  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xvii.  333)  to  a 
hydrated  oxalate  of  calcium  in  crystals  of  the  trimetric  system,  from  Coniston  in 
Cumberland ;  afterwards,  however,  found  not  to  be  a  natural  mineral  {ibid.  xxii.  252). 

COITXTE,  or  Konite.    Compact  dolomite. 

COUXTJM  IHCACUXiiLTirnX.  HemlocJc. — This  very  poisonous  plant  contains  the 
two  alkaloids,  conine  and  conhydrine.  It  loses  its  activity  by  drying,  and,  according 
to  Midler,  by  keeping  for  twelve  months.  The  extract  loses  its  activity  with  equal 
facility,  the  alcoholic  sooner  than  the  aqueous  extract.  According  to  Landerer,  the 
green  parts  of  the  plant  contain  also  a  small  quantity  of  an  extremely  intoxicating  oil. 
100  pts.  of  the  dry  leaves  contain,  according  to  Wrightson  (Pharm.  J.  Trans,  v.  40), 
6-8  pts.  nitrogen,  and  12-8  ash,  consisting,  after  deduction  of  carbonic  acid,  sand,  and 
charcoal,  of  21-7  per  cent,  potash,  9-6  soda,  14  9  lime,  8-3  magnesia,  2-6  silica,  5-9  sul- 
phate of  calcium,  16-7  phosphate  of  calcium,  3  5  ferric  phosphate,  and  16  6  chloride  of 
sodium. 

CON'T'D'GATED  C0BIP017XTDS.  Copulated  compounds.  Corps  conjugues  on 
eopules.  Gepaartc  Verbindungen. — These  terms,  the  meaning  of  which  has  never  been 
very  clearly  defined,  were  first  introduced  into  organic  chemistry  by  Gerhardt,  in  1839. 
He  had  observed  that  certain  acids,  especially  sulphuric  acid,  produce,  by  their  action  on 
organic  bodies,  peculiar  compounds  in  which  the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
original  substances  are  no  longer  perceptible  ;  benzoic  acid,  for  example,  is  converted 
by  sulphuric  acid  into  sulpho-benzoic  acid,  a  compound  in  which  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  cannot  be  detected  by  barium-salts.  This  kind  of  union  was  called  by 
Gerhardt  copulation  {accouplement) ;  the  product,  a  copulated  compound  {set 
copule),  and  the  organic  body  which  united  -with  the  sulphuric  acid,  was  called  the 
copula  {copule,  Paarling). 

To  explain  the  formation  and  properties  of  these  substances,  Gerhardt  supposed  that 
the  action  of  sulphm-ic  acid  and  similar  acids  on  organic  bodies  may  take  place  in  two 
ways.    Either  the  acting  acid  loses  its  saturating  power,  in  which  case  the  product  is 

formed  by  substitution,  e.g.  sulphobenzide,  ^q^,  from  benzole,  C'^H°,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  SG^  for  1  at.  H ;  or  the  acting  acid  retains  its  saturating  capacity,  in  which 
combination  takes  place  by  copulation.  In  many  cases  both  these  actions  were  sup- 
posed to  take  place  together ;  thus  the  formation  and  composition  of  sulpho-benzoic 

acid  (anhydrous)  were  represented  by  the  formula    ggfi^  +  ^0^- 

Similar  views  regarding  the  constitution  of  such  acids  were  put  forth  about  the  same 
time  by  Dumas  and  Pii-ia,  who  designated  them  as  "  conjugated  acids."  Berzelius 
also  adopted  the  terms  copulated  and  conjugated,  but  applied  them  in  a  different  sense, 
namely,  to  designate  compounds  which  ho  could  not  regard  as  formed  by  the  union  of 
elements  or  compound  radicles  iu  opposite  electrical  states ;  thus  water,  metallic  oxides, 
and  the  corresponding  oxides  of  organic  radicles,  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  uniting 
■with  acids,  or  electro-negative  bodies,  iu  the  ordinary  way ;  but  the  union  of  aU  other 
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bodies  was  called  copulation.  Thus  acetic  acid,  CB^O^,  was  regarded  as  oxalic  acid, 
C^O^,  copulated  with  methyl,  C^H^;  trichloracetic  acid,  C*Cl^O^,  as  oxalic  acid,  CO^ 
copulated  with  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  CCP.  A  copulated  compound  was  defined  as 
a  compound  of  an  active  substance  {e.  g.  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  compounds  just  men- 
tioned) with  a  passive  substance  or  copula.  Substitution  (of  CI  for  H  for  example) 
was  supposed  to  take  place  only  in  the  latter.  These  views  of  Berzelius  have  clearly 
no  connection  with  those  previously  mentioned.  Gerhardt  in  fact  protested  against 
this  use  of  terms  which  he  had  introduced  in  a  different  sense,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
defined  conjugated  compounds  as  bodies  produced  by  the  substitution  of  "  residues  " 
(or  compound  radicles)  for  elementary  bodies, —  this  definition  including  the  amides, 
compound  ethers,  nitro-substitution  compounds,  as  well  as  the  compounds  formed  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  other  polybasic  acids  on  hydro-carbons  and 
organic  acids. 

In  a  memoir  on  the  anilides  published  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  in  1848,  the  fol- 
lowing definition  is  given: — "We  designate  as  conjugate  compounds,  all  such  as  are 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  two  bodies,  with  elimination  of  water,  and  are  capable 
of  reproducing  the  original  bodies  by  again  taking  up  the  elements  of  water." 

The  following  are  examples : 

Ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  formed  from  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  : 
-    C^H^O  +  W&O*  =  C^H-'SO*  +  H^^O. 
Acetic  ether  from  alcohol  and  acetic  acid : 

C'ffO  +  C^H^O^  =  CH^O'  +  H'O. 
Nitro-benzoic  acid,  from  benzoic  and  nitric  acids : 

C'ffO^  +  HNO'  =  C'HXN02)0>  +  WO. 
Sulpho-benzoic  acid,  from  benzoic  and  sulphuric  acids  : 

Benzamide,  from  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia : 

C'H«0=  +  Nff  =  C'H'NO  +  H^O. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  on  this  definition  nearly  all  chemical  compounds 
might  be  regarded  as  conjugated  :  for  the  mode  of  action  just  illustrated  is  precisely 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  simplest  salts,  e.  g. : 

Chloride  of  ethyl  .  .  .  C^H-'O  +  HCl  =  C2H'C1+  ffO 
Acid  sulphate  of  potassium  .  .  KHO  -i-  H-SO*  =  HKSO'  +  H^O 
Chloride  of  potassium  .       .       .  KHO  +  HCl     =  KCl      +  H^O 

More  recently  (in  his  Traiie  dc  Chimie  Organiqiie,  1853-56)  Gerhardt,  while  ho 
admits  that  in  a  certain  sense  all  organic  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  conjugated, 
nevertheless  restricts  the  actual  use  of  the  term  to  certain  groups  of  bodies,  without, 
however,  distinctly  stating  what  they  are.  He  no  longer  applies  it  to  the  ethers,  either 
acid  or  neutral,  or  to  the  amides ;  but  includes  among  conjugated  compounds  the  amic 
acids,  and  compounds  formed  by  the  substitution  of  bromine,  chlorine,  or  nitryl,  for 
hydrogen.    The  idea  of  a  conjugated  compound  he  explains  as  follows :  — 

"To  connect  together  two  or  more  systems  of  double  decomposition  of  one  and 
the  same  body,  it  is  often  advantageous  to  represent  its  composition  by  a  conju- 
gated radicle,  that  is  to  say,  a  radicle  made  up  of  several  radicles,  each  of  which 
represents  one  such  system  of  decomposition.  We  must  regard  as  conjugated  the 
radicle  of  every  body  capable  of  being  transformed,  by  certain  very  simple  reactions, 
into  compounds  belonging  to  other  radicles  {radicaux  consiitiiants),  or  in  other  words, 
the  radicle  of  every  body  resulting  from  the  metamorphosis  of  such  combinations. 
Thus  acetyl,  C^H'O,  may  be  regarded  as  a  conjugated  radicle  composed  of  carbonyl,  CO, 
and  methyl,  CH',  because  acetic  acid  and  its  derivatives  are  capable  of  splitting 
•up  into  compounds  containiug  carbonyl,  and  others  containing  methyl  (i.  17);  and 
conversely,  acetic  acid  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  po- 
tassium-methvl.  Similarly  with  the  radicles  of  the  other  fatty  acids ;  thus,  formyl 
=  CO.H  ;  propionyl  =  CO.C^H* ;  butyryl  =  CO.C'H' ;  amyl  =  CO.C'H^  &c.  The 
same  acid  radicles  may  also  be  regarded  as  alcohol-radicles  in  which  is  replaced  by 
0  ;  thus  acetyl,  C-H'O,  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  ethyl,  C^H^ ;  propionyl, 
C'H'O,  from  trityl,  C'H' ;  butyryl,  C^H'O,  from  tetryl,  C^H»:  this  mode  of  repre- 
sentation corresponding  to  the  fact  that  the  alcohols  are  converted  into  fatty  acids 
by  oxidation." 

In  general,  complex  radicles  may  be  regarded  as  conjugated  either  by  addition  or 
by  substitution  ;  e.  g.  tetrethylammonium,  N(C^H^)\  is  either  a  compound  of  N  with 
4  at.  ethyl ;  or  it  is  ammonium,  NH',  in  which  4  at.  H  are  replaced  by  ethyl.  The  mode 
of  representation  by  substitution  is  especially  applicable  to  bodies  formed  by  the  action 
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of  chlorine,  bromine,  nitric  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid  on  organic  bodies,  and  to  the  amides, 
amines,  and  ammonium-bases. 

From  these  considerations  —  for  the  full  development  of  which  we  must  refer 
to  Gerhardfs  Traite  (iv.  602) — it  will  be  seen  that  Gerhardt  ultimately  gave  up  the 
idea  of  conjugated  compounds  as  distinct  from  others,  and  retained  tlie  term  merely 
for  the  sake  of  comprehending  certain  substances  in  groups,  and  exhibiting  certain 
analogies  in  a  clearer  light.  His  formuke,  in  fact,  represent  decompositions,  the  most 
important  transformations  being  indicated  by  the  radicles  which  appear  in  the  typical 

formula :  thus,  when  acetic  acid  is  written,     jj    >  O,  we  are  reminded  that  1  at.  of 

hydrogen  may  be  exchanged  for  a  metal  or  other  basylous  radicle,  and  that  1  at. 
O  (outside  the  radicle)  maj'  be  replaced  by  S,  yielding  tliiacetic  acid,  or  hy  2  at.  CI, 
yielding  chloride  of  acetyl  and  chloride  of  hydrogen.  In  these  transformations  the 
radicle  acetyl  remains  unaltered,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  substance ;  but  any 
other  transformations  must  afffct  tlie  radicle  itself,  and  to  indicate  these,  the  formula  of 
acetyl  must  be  resolved  into  others,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  the  acetyl  then 
appearing  as  a  conjugate  instead  of  as  a  simple  radicle.  (See  Classification,  i.  1017.) 

Considered  in  this  light,  conjugate  radicles  are  merely  modes  of  expression  adopted 
for  convenience;  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  by  the  extensions  of  the  typical  mode  of 
representation  of  chemical  compounds  which  have  come  into  use  since  the  publication 
of  Gerhardt's  work,  the  use  of  conjugate  radicles  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether 
(see  Types).  For  example,  Gerhardt  represents  the  amic  acids  as  containing  radicles 
of  this  class,  and  refers  them  to  the  type  H-0 ;  thus  — 

Type.  Carb.miic  acid.  Ox.iniic  acid. 

NH^?0  Nff(CO)")o  Nir(C^O=)") 

NH' ) 

but  they  may  alno  be  referred  to  the  mixed  type  \ ,  and  then  the  conjugate  radicles 
may  be  broken  up :  thus  — 

Type.  Carbamic  acid.  Oxaniic  acid. 

H)  H.  Hs  • 

(C0)"L  (C^oy' 


H! 

ni^  H 


jO  H  i° 


In  like  manner,  many  sulpho-acids,  supposed  by  Gerhardt  to  contain  conjugate 
radicles,  because  they  were  referred  to  the  type  H-'O,  may  be  regarded  as  derived  fruni 


the  mixed  type         [  containing  simple  radicles,  e.g. 


Types.  Sulphurous  acid.  Methyl-sulpliurous  Sulphophenyllc 

acid.  arid. 

H 
H 

H  H  ciI'  C«H' 

H 
H 
H 


HP  H 


T>     "h'>  <^Y'> 


The  same  mode  of  representation  may  be  applied  to  the  acid  ethers  of  dibasic  acids. 
If  they  are  referred  to  the  type  H'^0,  they  must  be  supposed  to  contain  conjugate 
radicles : 

Ethyl-sulphuric  or  Phenyl-sulphuric  or 

^yP"'  Sulphovinic  acid.  Sulphocarbulic  acid. 

HJq  C^ff(SO^)Ojo  C''HXSO=)OjQ 

but  by  referring  them  to  the  type  H'O',  they  appear  as  acid  salts  exactly  analogous  to 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium  : 

I'ypo.  Sulphuric  acid.  Ethyl-sulphuric  acid.  I'henyl-sulphuric  acid 

g  (SOT  (SOT  (SOT 

^ijo  H    ^  H  H  |0 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  transformations  of  any  compound,  so 
far  as  they  are  known,  may  be  represented  by  typical  formulse  without  the  assumption 
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of  conjugate  radicles.  Still  the  use  of  these  radicles  is  often  convenient,  inasmuch  as 
it  affords  typical  formulfe  of  comparatively  simple  structure,  and  such  as  bring  pro- 
minently into  view  a  certain  set  of  reactions,  which  may  be  the  especial  object  of  con- 
sideration. But  it  applies  equally  well  to  all  classes  of  compounds,  excepting  of  course 
the  very  simplest ;  and  the  compounds  to  whicli  the  term  conjugate  has  been  and  stiU 
is  by  some  chemists  most  frequently  applied,  are  not  distinguished  by  any  essential 
characters  from  those  which  are  commonly  assumed  to  be  of  simple  constitution. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  that  there  are  a  few  compounds,  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphm-ie  acid  on  organic  bodies, —  the  very  class,  indeed,  to  which  the 
term  conjugate  was  originally  applied, —  which  are  still  supposed,  by  some  chemists, 
to  possess  peculiar  properties  entitling  them  to  the  name. 

One  characteristic  of  a  true  conjugated  acid,  is  said  to  be  the  comparatively  greater 

permanence  of  the  compound  radicle  which  it  contains,  and  the  power  possessed  by 

that  radicle  of  passing  from  one  type  to  another  without  decomposition.    Thus,  sulpho- 

phenylic  acid  is  transformed  by  pentaehloride  of  phosphorus  into  chloride  of  sulpho- 

phenyl,  and  this,  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  into  sulphophenylamide : 

Sulphoplienylic  Chloride  of  Sulphophenyl- 

acid.  sulphophenyl.  amide. 

i.iH,cuj|Q  C'>ff(SO^).Cl  H 

Here  the  radicle  ^^(SO^),  which  is  found  in  all  the  three  compounds,  is  said  to  be 
conjugated.  The  formation  of  the  cliloride  from  the  acid  may,  however,  be  shown  to 
take  place  quite  in  the  usual  way,  without  assuming  any  peculiar  fixity  in  this  radicle. 
The  action  of  chloride  of  phosphorus  on  acids  and  other  oxides  is  known  to  consist  in 
the  replacement  of  O,  in  the  type  H-0,  by  CP,  the  result  being  the  formation  of  two 
separate  chlorides,  because  the  bond  which  held  together  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
or  their  equivalents  in  the  type  H  O,  is  broken  up  :  thus, 

H)^   .     Hci     crn^o}^   .  C^ffO.Cl 

[|0  gives  g^;  „[0  gives 


1" 


H^^  6—  HCI'  HP  HCl  • 

Tn  like  manner,  if  we  represent  sulphophenylic  acid  by  a  formula  modelled  on  the 
mixed  type       |  ,we  find  that 


Sulphophenylic 
acid. 


CH- 
(S0=)" 
H 


gives 


Chloride  of 
sulpliopiienyl, 

cm" 

(SO)^.Cl 


The  cldoride  belongs  to  the  mixed  type  j^-^j  \ ,  the  two  molecules  H^  and  HCl  being 

held  together  by  the  radicle  SO-,  just  as  the  two  molecules  H^  and  H'O  were  in  the 
original  acid. 

In  fact,  chloride  of  sulphophenyl  is  related  to  sulphophenylic  acid  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  chlorhydrosulphuric  acid  (SO^HCl),  the  compound  formed  by  the 
action  of  pentaehloride  of  phosphorus  on  sulphui'ic  acid,  is  related  to  that  acid  : 


HCl 


Type. 


Sulphuric 
acid. 


Hi 

m 
m 

Hi 


O 


H 

(S0=)" 
H 


Type. 

H 
H 

HCl 


Chlorhydro- 
sulphuric 
acid. 


H 
(SO^ 


CI 


Type. 


Sulpho- 
phenylic acid. 


0 


CH^ 
(SO^)" 
H 


0 


Type. 
H 

HCl 


Chloride  of 
sulphophenyl, 

CH* 
(S0^)".C1 


H(SO^)OjQ 


If  sulphophenylic  acid  is  to  be  regarded  as  conjugated,  on  account  of  the  formation 
of  chloride  of  sulphophenyl,  sulphm-ic  acid  ought  likewise  to  be  regarded  as  a  conju- 
gated acid,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  chlorhydrosulphuric  acid : 

C''Hxso-)o  I Q 

Sulphuric  acid.  Sulphophenylic  acid, 

Chlorhydrosulphuric  acid  woidd  then  be  regarded  as  the  chloride  of  the  same  radicle, 
namely,  H(S0'')0.C1 ;  in  fact,  when  treated  with  water,  it  reproduces  sulphuric  acid, 
just  as  chloride  of  sulphophenyl  reproduces  sulphophenylic  acid.  (Kekul6.) 

Another  class  of  acids  to  which  the  term  conjugate  is  still  sometimes  applied,  in- 
cludes those  which  result  from  a  peculiar  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  especially  of  tlie 
fuming  acid,  on  certain  organic  bodies, — the  change  consisting  in  the  abstraction  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  from  the  radicle  of  the  compound,  which  radicle  accordingly  under- 
goes an  alteration  of  atomicity,  becoming,  for  example,  diatomic  instead  of  monatomie. 
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This  change  may,  however,  be  easily  represented  by  means  of  mixed  types,  as  in  the 
following  formulae  of  sulphacetic  and  sulphobenzoic  acids  : 

Type.  Aretir  acid.  Benzoic  acid. 

Type.  Sulpliacetic  acid.  Sulphobenzoic  acid. 

H 


g|o  (SOT)  (SOT. 


These  sulpho-aeids  are  formed  from  acetic  and  benzoic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as 
H-  }o 


isethionic  acid,  (S0-')"(    ,  from  alcohol,      nlO..    Now  this  last  acid  may  be  formed 


by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  sulphate  of  carbyl,  C-H'S-0^  or  (S0')"{    .which is 

(SotIo 

itself  a  product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  upon  ethylene  C'-'H"''  In  this  last 
mode  of  formation  there  is  no  alteration  of  the  radicle  ;  consequently,  if  such  alteration 
were  supposed  to  necessitate  the  representation  of  the  resulting  compound  by  a  formula 

containing  a  conjugate  radicle,  e.  g.  sulphacetic  acid,  by  ^     ^^^^tt  |  O,  andisethionic 


acid,  by         ^    H  [     ''^  ■"'ould  follow  that  the  last-mentioned  acid  might  be  regarded 

as  conjugated  or  non-conjugated,  according  as  it  was  formed  from  alcohol  or  from 
defiant  gas. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  follows  that  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  use  of 
conjugate  radicles  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  use  of  a  radicle  or  of  a  tj-pe  of  greater 
or  less  complexity  being  in  all  cases  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  determined  by  the 
particular  kind  of  chemical  transformation  which  the  formula  is  intended  to  represent. 
It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  the  idea  of  conjugation,  as  denoting  any  peculiar  mode 
of  chemical  combination,  were  altogether  banished  from  the  science  (Kekule, 
Lchrhuch  der  Organischm  Chmie,  1859,  i.  192). — On  the  history  of  conjugate  com- 
pounds, see  also  Limpricht  and  v.  Uslar,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  139;  Mendius, 
i6zc?.  ciii.  39  ;  Ke kul6,  rt/f7,  civ.  129  ;  cvi.  129;  Limpricht,  ibid.  civ.  177);  also 
the  articles  Classification,  IIadicles,  Substitutiox,  and  Types,  in  this  Dictionary. 

COimECTIVE  TISSUE.  Bindgewcbe. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  tissue 
chemically  allied  to  cartilage,  though  of  a  simpler  character,  and  comprises,  not 
merely  the  porous  soft  cellular  substance,  characterised  by  the  readiness  with  which 
it  may  be  filled  with  air,  wliieh  connects  together  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of 
the  animal  organism,  and  was  formerly  called  cellular  tissiif.  but  also  those  morpho- 
logical elements  which  constitute  the  solid  basis  of  many  of  the  animal  membranes 
and  ligaments.  The  tissue  which  connects  the  organs  one  with  another,  forming  a 
network  of  variously  sized  meshes  composed  of  long  slender  fibres  (of  0  0003  —  0'0005"' 
diameter),  forthe  most  part  united  in  bundles,  is  called  amorphous  (Henle),  or  loose, 
areolar  connective  tissue  (Kci  Hiker).  This  tissue  gradually  passes  into  a  more  solid 
variety  distinguished  by  the  e]}ithet  formed  (Henle),  or  compact  (Kiilliker),  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  the  fibrous  membranes  and  muscular 
fascife,  the  envelopes  of  many  soft  organs  (the  dura  mater,  iieurolc7nma,  &e.),  the  serous 
and  synovial  membranes,  the  coats  of  the  veins,  the  so-called  vascular  membranes,  {pia 
mater,  chordidea,  8ia.),  the  interarticular  cartilages,  &c. 

The  true  connective  tissue  is,  however,  constantly  mixed  with  vessels,  nerves,  fat-cells, 
elastic  fibres,  and  frequently  also  with  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  which  cannot  be 
mechanically  separated  from  it,  so  that  its  chemical  examination  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  ;  but  from  the  analysis  of  those  organs,  such  as  the  tendons,  in  which  it  is 
mixed  with  the  smallest  amount  of  these  morphological  elements,  it  appears  to  be 
identical  in  composition  with  gelatin. 

Connective  tissue  immersed  in  boiling  water  contracts  somewhat  at  first,  but  soon 
swells  up  like  a  jelly,  and  dissolves  on  prolonged  boiling,  yielding  a  solution  of  gelatin. 
If  the  water  contains  an  acid  or  alkcdi  in  solution,  the  transformation  is  effected  much 
more  quickly. 

The  change  which  here  takes  place  is  rather  physical  than  chemical :  for  the  con- 
nective, and  indeed  all  the  gelatinising  tissues,  appear  to  have  essentially  the  same 
composition  as  gelatin  itself,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  analyses  by  Scherer 
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CONNELLITE.— CONTACT  ACTION. 


(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  be.  46-49)  and  Mulder  ( Vers,  einer  allgem.  physiol.  Chem.  Braun- 
Bchweig,  1844—51,  p.  333.) 

Scherer.  Mulder. 


Gelatin  from : 


Isinglass.  Tendons.  Sclerotica.  Stag's  horn.  Isinglass. 

Carbon  .    .       .    60-557  50774     49-563  60  995  60-05  60-76 

Hydrogen  .       .      6  903  7-152       7-148  7-075  6-64  6-64 

Nitrogen    .       .    18-790  18-230      18-470  18-723  18-39  18-31 

.    23-570  23-754      24819  23-207  2492  24-29 


In  concentrated  acetic  acid  connective  tissue  swells  up  and  becomes  transparent,  but 
does  not  dissolve  till  water  is  added  and  heat  applied.  The  acetic  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated either  by  red  or  by  yellow  prussiate.  In  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  fibres  of 
connective  tissue  likewise  swell  up,  becoming  transparent  and  invisible,  but  do  not 
dissolve,  even  after  several  hours'  boiling  ;  for  on  washing  with  pure  water,  or  neutral- 
ising the  acid  with  ammonia,  they  reappear  in  their  original  form.  As  most  of  the 
other  textural  elements  which  are  intermixed  with  the  connective  tissue  are  not 
rendered  invisible  by  acetic  acid,  they  are  brought  more  distinctly  into  view  by  its 
application  :  hence  this  acid  affords  valuable  aid  in  the  histological  study  of  the  tissues. 
In  alkalis  the  fibres  also  swell  up  in  the  gelatinous  form,  but  if  the  action  of  the  alkali 
has  been  continued  for  some  time,  they  do  not  reappear  on  addition  of  water,  but  are 
thereby  dissolved. 

Embryonic  connective  tissue  (Virchow's  mucous  tissue)  does  not  yield  gelatin 
when  boiled  with  water,  (Scherer);  it  consists,  in  addition  to  fusiform  cells,  of  a 
peculiar  intercellular  substance,  which,  when  digested  with  water,  yields  albumin 
together  with  a  gelatinous  or  mucous  substance.  {Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry, 
iii.  46  ;  Gmelin's  Handbuch,  viii.  [2]  457). 

CON-M-EIiXiITX:.  A  Cornish  mineral,  consisting  of  cupric  chloride,  sulphate,  and 
water,  forming  small  fibrous  crystals,  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  translucent, 
of  blue  colour  and  glassy  lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids.    (Connell,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlii.  453.) 

CONTACT  ACTIOM*.  Catalytic  action,  Catalysis.  These  terms  are  applied  to 
a  numerous  class  of  chemical  actions,  in  which  the  combination  of  two  bodies,  or  the 
decomposition  of  a  compound,  is  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  a  substance 
which  shows  no  tendency  to  unite  with  either  of  the  bodies  concerned,  and  remains 
unaffected  by  the  changes  which  take  place.  Berzelius,  who  first  drew  attention  to 
this  class  of  actions,  supposed  that  substances  acting  in  this  manner  possessed  a  pecu- 
liar power  which  he  called  "  catalytic  force "  (from  KUTaKveiy,  to  resolve);  he 
regarded  this  power  as  a  manifestation  of  electric  force,  different,  however,  from  the 
ordinary  action  of  electricity.  Mitscherlich  designates  sxibstances  thus  acting  "con- 
tact substances,"  and  the  mode  of  action,  as  chemical  action  or  combination  by 
contact. 

Examples  of  these  contact  actions  are  found  both  in  inorganic  and  in  organic 
chemistry;  e.  g.  the  action  of  platinum  and  other  metals  in  inducing  the  combination 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  the  rapid  decomposition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  the 
presence  of  platinum,  silver,  fibrin,  &c. ;  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrin  and 
sugar  by  boiling  with  acididated  water  ;  the  conversion  of  cane-sugar  into  grape-sugar 
by  contact  with  acids  ;  and  the  numerous  and  varied  phenomena  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction. 

The  connection  between  these  somewhat  obsciire  phenomena  and  those  of  ordinary 
chemical  action,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  idea  suggested  by  Berzelius,  that  they 
are  due  to  some  modification  of  the  electric  state  of  the  bodies,  or,  to  speak  more 
generally,  to  a  polarisation  of  the  combining  or  separating  atoms  induced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  apparently  inactive  body.  Take,  for  example,  the  action  of  platinum  in 
inducing  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  We  know  from  the  effects  of 
Grove's  gas-battery  (see  Electhicity),  that  when  two  glass  tubes  containing  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  respectively  are  inverted  over  water,  and  platinum  plates  immersed  in 
them,  partly  in  the  gas  and  partly  in  the  water,  the  plates  being  also  connected  by  a 
■wire  outside  the  tubes,  the  gases  gradually  disappear,  and  a  voltaic  circuit  is  formed, 
in  which  the  platinum  immersed  in  the  hydrogen  corresponds  to  the  positive  or  zinc 
plate  of  the  ordinary  battery.  This  effect  indicates  a  polarisation  of  the  molecules  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  platinum,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  following  diagram  : 

Pt  H    0  Pt 

-  +  -  ■^ 

Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  similar  polarisation  and  consequent  combination  of 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  takes  place  when  a  clean  platinum  plate  or  wire,  or  finely 
divided  platinum,  is  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  those  gases,  the  effect  of  the  metal 
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Deing  due  to  the  facility  with  wliirh  its  contiguous  particles  place  themselves  in  oppo- 
site electrical  or  polar  states.  The  peculiar  efficacy  of  platinum  in  bringing  about  such 
combinations,  appears  to  be  related  to  its  medium  position  in  the  electrical  or  chemical 
series  :  we  know,  indeed,  from  the  purely  chemical  relations  of  platinum,  that  it  is 
almost  equally  disposed  to  play  the  part  either  of  a  chlorous  or  acid,  or  of  a  positive 
or  basylous  element.  The  more  energetic  action  of  the  finely-divided  metal  is  of  course 
due  to  its  larger  surface,  and  to  the  power  which  such  bodies  possess  of  condensing 
gases  within  their  pores.  The  decomposition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  by  contact  with 
platinum  and  other  metals,  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  polarised  state  to  which  we  have  attributed  the  action  of  platinum  in  these 
cases  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  condition,  but  one  which  pervades  the  whole  range  of 
chemical  phenomena.  That  the  whole  of  the  molecules  composing  a  voltaic  circuit 
may  be  regarded  as  polarised,  was  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  Graham  {Elemrnts 
of  Chemistry,  1st  ed.,  1841);  and  that  a  similar  polarised  state  comes  into  play 
in  ordinary  cases  of  chemical  action,  and  may  serve  to  account  for  many  phenomena 
usually  regarded  as  somewhat  obscure, —  such  as  the  peculiar  energy  of  bodies  in  the 
so-called  nascent  state, — the  decomposition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  certain  metallic 
oxides,  which  are  themselves  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation  —  the 

+  —  +—  +  _  —  + 
reaction  between  hydrochloric  acid  and  hj'dride  of  copper  (Cu"H  +  IICl  =  Cu-Cl  +  HH) — 
the  mutual  decomposition  of  hydriodic  and  iodic  acids  —  and  many  similar  phenomena, 
—  was  shown  by  Brodie  in  his  paper  ''On  the  condition  of  certain  elements  at  the 
moment  of  chemical  charge  "  (Phil.  Trans.  1850,  p.  759) ;  see  also  Chemical  Affinity 
(i.  858).  When,  therefore,  we  refer  the  action  of  platinum  and  other  metals  to  chemical 
or  electrical  polarity,  we  merely  point  out  that  these  phenomena  may  be  regarded  as 
particular  cases  of  a  recognised  mode  of  action.  Whether  the  so-called  C(jntact  actions 
which  are  so  frequently  observed  in  organic  chemistry,  such  as  the  action  of  ferments, 
and  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  the  action  of  acids,  can  be  explained  in  a 
similar  manner,  is  a  question  which  does  not  at  present  admit  of  a  decided  answer. 
(See  a  paper  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson  :  La  Force  catalyiiquc  ou  Hudcs  sur  les  Phhio- 
mencs  de  Contactr    Haarlem,  1858.) 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  reactions  are  effected  with  ease  by  using  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  one  of  the  reagents,  which  can  be  brought  about  only  with  difficulty, 
or  not  at  all,  by  using  only  as  much  of  the  reagent  in  question  as  actually  takes  part 
in  the  chemical  change.  These  reactions  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  special 
class  of  contact  actions,  the  excess  of  the  reagent  facilitating  the  action  of  that  portion 
which  takes  part  in  the  reaction,  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  other  cases,  the  contact- 
suhsfance"  promotes  the  action  of  a  body  chemically  different  from  itself.  The  most 
probable  explanation  that  has  hitherto  been  suggested  of  this  action  of  the  mass  of 
a  reagent,  and  of  catalytic  actions  in  general,  is  that  the  contact-substance  assists  the 
reaction,  by  exerting  its  affinity  in  the  same  direction  as  the  bodies  striving  to  react 
upon  another,  but  under  such  conditions  that  it  cannot  itself  undergo  alteration.  This 
supposed  mode  of  action  will  be  made  more  easily  intelligible  by  an  example  :  if  oxalic 
acid  is  heated  with  nitric  acid  until  it  begins  to  be  oxidised,  and  water  is  then  added 
to  the  mixture  until  the  action  ceases,  the  oxidation  immediately  begins  again  on  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  protosalt  of  manganese  (Mercer).  In  this  instance, 
the  tendency  of  the  manganous  salt  to  become  a  manganic  salt,  acts  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  attraction  of  the  elements  of  tlie  oxalic  acid  for  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid, 
which  is  thus  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  both  substances  acting  together,  under 
circumstances  in  which  it  would  not  have  been  decomposed  by  either  alone ;  a  sesqui- 
salt  of  manganese  being,  however,  incapable  of  existing  in  an  acid  solution  containing 
oxalic  acid,  the  protosalt  of  manganese  remains  unchanged,  although  aiding  by  its 
presence  to  bring  about  the  reaction.  This  mode  of  explaining  many  cases  of  so-called 
action  of  contact,  was  first  suggested  by  Mercer  (Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  1842,  vol.  ix.  Notices 
and  Abstracts,  p.  32);  it  was  further  developed  by  Playf  air  (Mem.  and  Proc.  Chem. 
Soc.  (1847)  iii.  348),  and  is  applied  by  Kekule  (Lehrb.  d.  Org.  Chem.  i.  142,  note)  to 
the  explanation  not  only  of  such  phenomena,  but,  in  the  way  indicated  above,  to 
those  commonlj'  referred  to  the  action  of  mass. 

COIffVA.XiXiAMABETZXr.  A  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  and 
alkalis  on  convaUamarin.  It  separates  from  the  liquid  in  crystalline  spangles,  cakes 
together  into  a  resinous  mass  on  boiling,  melts  when  heated  alone,  and  decomposes  by 
dry  distillation.  (Walz.) 

COIiI"VA.X>£A.MARXII'.  A  bitter  substance  contained,  together  with  convaUarin, 
in  Convallaria  majalis  (Solomon's  seal).  It  is  obtained  by  diluting  and  filtering  the 
mother-liquor  from  which  the  convallarin  has  separated,  then  digesting  with  animal 
charcoal,  precipitating  with  tannic  acid,  and  separating  the  tannic  acid  wit  h  oxide  of  lead. 
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Convallamarin  is  a  -white  powder,  having  a  bitter  taste,  -with  peculiar  sweetish  after- 
taste, easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  By  heating  the 
aqueous  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  convallamarin  is  resolved  into  sugar, 
water,  and  convaUamaretin.  Nitric  acid  colours  convallamarin  yellow ;  strong  sulphuric 
acid  colours  it  violet,  but  the  colour  disappears  on  dilution.  Alkalis  decomposes  it, 
with  separation  of  convaUamaretin.  (Walz.) 

COXrVAXiIiAKETin'.    See  Convailaein. 

COXTVikliliiLSXA..  The  flowers  of  Convallaria  majalis  (Solomon's  seal)  yield, 
by  distillation  with  water,  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile,  crystalline,  strong-smelling 
camphoroidal  substance,  and  a  bitter  principle  (Herberger).  Walz  (N.  Jahrb. 
Pharm.  1858,  x.  145)  has  obtained  from  this  plant  two  compounds,  named  con- 
vallarin  and  convallamarin. 

In  the  herb  and  stalks  of  lily  of  the  valley,  Coyivallaria  nndtifiora,  Walz  finds 
asparagin,  starch,  sugar,  citric  acid,  malic  acid,  and  a  crystallisable  substance  which 
produces  a  scratching  sensation  in  the  throat. 

COSfVAXiXiABXST.  A  substance  contained  in  Convallaria  majalis.  The  plant, 
collected  during  or  after  the  flowering  time,  is  dried,  pulverised,  and  exhausted  with 
alcohol  of  0-84  ;  the  tincture  is  precipitated  with  subacetate  of  lead  ;  the  lead  removed 
from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  the  crystals  of  convallarin,  which 
separate  on  evaporation,  are  purified  by  washing  with  ether. 

Convalliirin  is  composed,  according  to  Walz,  of  it  crystallises  in  right 

rectangular  prisms,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  an  irritating 
taste,  and  the  property  of  frothing  when  agitated.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  acids,  it 
is  said  to  yield  sugar  and  convallaretin,  C'^^H-^O",  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  mass, 
soluble  in  ether,  and  having  a  slight  resinous  taste. 

CONVOIiVUl.IC  ACID.  An  acid  formed  from  convolvulln,  under  the  influence 
of  bases,  by  addition  of  the  elements  of  water.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Kaiser  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  li.  30),  who  called  it  hydro-rhodeoretin,  and  assigned  to  it  the  formula 
QKj^isQji^  afterwards  more  fiilly  examined  by  Mayer  (^'i^'^Z.  Ixxxiii.  126  :  xcv.  162),  who 
gave  it  the  name  rhodeoretic  acid,  and  regarded  it  as  a  dibasic  acid,  C^''H™0'MI'', 
or  C~-H''''0^^.2H0 ;  subsequently,  however,  he  has  considered  it  as  a  tribasic  acid, 
with  the  formula  C'^H'-^O^'.ZHO  (or  sexbasie,  according  to  the  formula  C'^-H""'0'MI'=). 

Convolvulic  acid  is  prepared  by  boiling  100  grammes  of  convolvulin  in  500  grms.  of 
baryta-water  with  frequent  agitation  ;  precipitating  the  baryta,  after  cooling,  with  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid;  then  removing  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  agitation 
with  carbonate  of  lead ;  precipitating  the  dissolved  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  on  the  water-batL 

Convolvidic  acid  is  a  white,  very  hygrometric  substance,  resembling  convolvulin  in 
appearance,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  a  very  faint  odour  like  that  of  quinces. 
It  softens  at  a  few  degrees  above  100°  C,  melts  between  100°  and  120°,  and  decomposes 
at  higher  temperatures. 

It  contains,  according  to  the  mean  of  Mayer's  analyses,  52'60  per  cent,  carbon  and 
7'81  hydrogen,  whence  Mayer  deduces  the  formula  C^'^B^^O^^  (52-8  per  cent.  C,  and  7'5  0), 
representing  the  acid  as  convolvulin,  phis  3  at.  water.  This  formula  is,  however,  im- 
probable, on  account  of  the  uneven  numbers  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Convolvulic  acid  reacts  like  convolvulin  with  acetic,  nitric,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  convolvulinolic 
acid  and  glucose ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  emidsin : 

Convolvulic  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  from  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates,  especially 
with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  either  free  or  after  neutralis- 
ation with  ammonia,  does  not  precipitate  the  solution  of  any  neutral  metallic  salt ;  but 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  it  yields  white  bulky  flakes. 

The  acid,  boiled  with  excess  of  baryta-water,  yields  a  so-called  neutral  salt, 
<y-mBa''0'\1),  while  if  the  acid  is  in  excess,  an  acid  salt,  O^'-'BaG"'  (?),  is  obtained. 
Both  salts  are  amorphous,  diaphanous,  brittle,  bitter,  with  an  odour  of  quinces,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  melt  between  100°  and  110°  C.  A  calcium-salt, 
C'^R^^CcfO^^  {^),  obtained  by  boiling  tlie  acid  with  milk  of  lime,  is  amorphous; 
slightly  yellowish :  its  aqueous  solution  has  a  faint  odour  of  quinces. 

An  acid  xtotassium-salt,  containing  5-65  percent,  potash,  is  obtained  by  saturating  the 
acid  with  potash,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  redissolving  in  alcohol.  It  is  amorphous, 
very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  bitter,  and  has  the 
odour  of  quinces.    This  salt  melts  between  100°  and  110°C.  (Mayer.) 
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CONVOIiVUIilN".  A  resin  contained  in  the  tuberose  or  offieinal  jalap-root  (tbe 
rhizome  of  Convolvulus  Schitdamts,  Zucc).  AceorJing  to  May  er' s  last  investigations 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  161),  it  contains  C''H^"0'*  or  C''-IP"0^-,  and  is  homologous 
with  jalapin,  the  resiii  of  fusiform  jalap  (Convolvulus  orhabcnsis,  Pell).  [It  may- 
be inferred  from  Mayer's  experiments,  though  the  fact  is  not  distinctly  stated,  that  con- 
Tolrulin  and  jalapin  exist  together  in  both  kinds  of  jalap-root,  the  convolvulin  being 
more  abundant  in  the  tuberose,  the  latter  in  the  fusiform  species.]  Mayer  formerly 
regarded  it  as  C-Ii^O^"  +  HO;  Kayser  (loc.  cit.)  as  C"-B->W-<> ;  Laurent  as  C"»H'"0'\ 
or  C-'H«0'=. 

Convolvulin  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  Convolvulus  Schiedanus  by  exhausting  the 
root  with  boiling  water  ;  drying,  and  coarselj'  pulverising  it ;  then  treating  it  three 
times  with  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  ;  mixing  the  alcoholic  extract 
with  water  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity  ;  then  treating  the  liquid  twice  with  animal 
charcoal ;  distiUing  the  alcohol  from  the  filtrate ;  repeatedly  treating  the  residual  pul- 
verised resin  (amounting  to  between  10  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  root)  with  ether ;  dis- 
solving the  residue  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol ;  precipitating 
with  ether;  and  repeating  the  solution  and  precipitation  till  the  precipitate  is  quite 
free  from  the  portion  of  the  crude  resin  which  is  soluble  in  ether.  The  residue  ulti- 
mately obtained  is  pure  convolvulin. 

Convolvulin  is  a  colourless  transparent  resin,  which,  when  pulverised,  yields  a  white 
powder  like  gum  arable.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from 
jalapin;  the  alcoholic  solution  has  a  slight  acid  reaction.  The  resin  melts  below 
100°  C.  when  moist;  but  in  the  dry  state  it  softens  only  at  141°,  and  melts  at  150° 
to  a  light  yellow  transparent  liquid;  above  155°  it  begins  to  decompose.  When 
heated  in  the  air  on  platinum  foil,  it  biu'ns  with  a  smoky  flame,  diffusing  an  odour  like 
that  of  caramel. 

Convolvidin,  dried  at  160°  C,  contains,  according  to  Mayer's  analysis,  from  5-l'21  to 
55-01  per  cent,  carbon,  and  7'89  to  8'07  hydrogen;  the  formula,  C^'II^O""',  requires 
51-97  C  and  7-37  H. 

Finely  divided  convohnilin  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis  even  in  the  cold,  more 
easily  when  heated,  and  is  converted  into  convolvulic  acid.  It  dissolves  also  in  acetic 
acid.  Very  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  slowly  in  the  cold,  more  readUy  when  heated, 
but  with  decomposition.  Stronger  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  immediately,  with  evolution 
of  nitrous  acid  and  formation  of  oxalic  acid  and  ipomseic  acid,  an  isomer  of  sebacie 
acid  (C'"H'sO'). 

Convolvidin  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  resolved  by  hydi-ochlorio  acid  into  convolvulinolic 
acid  and  glucose : 

2C3"n^'>0'«  +  IIH^O  =  C'«H^»0'  +  eC^H'^O". 

Convolvulin.  Convolvulinolic  Glucose. 

acid. 

Convolvulin  is  not  aiFeeted  by  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  but,  when  triturated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  fine  carmine-red  colour,  changing  after  a  while  to 
brown  ;  the  solution  after  standing  for  a  longer  time  deposits  a  brown-black  substance. 
In  this  reaction  also,  convolvulin  is  resolved  into  convolvidinol  and  glucose.  It  is 
therefore  a  glueoside. 

Convolvulin  is  the  active  principle  of  jalap-rcsiu ;  it  exerts  a  very  strong  purga- 
tive action,  even  in  doses  of  a  few  grains. 

COirvOXi'VUXiXXTOIiXC  ACID.  Convolvidinol,  Ehodconiinol.  (Kaiser,  loc. 
cit. — Mayer,  loc.  cit.) — This  compound  is  produced,  together  with  glucose,  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acids,  or  of  emulsin,  on  convolvulic  acid.  To  prepare  it,  30  grms.  of 
convolvulic  acid  are  dissolved  in  300  grms.  of  water,  the  solution  is  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  20  grms.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  200  grms.  of  water 
are  added  to  it,  the  boiling  being  continued  for  some  time.  Convolvidinolic  acid  then 
partly  separates  as  an  oil,  partly  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  separates  in 
colourless  microscopic  needles  on  cooling.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  harsh,  slightly 
bitter  taste.  It  dissolves  but  very  sparingly  in  pure  water,  more  freely  in  acidulated 
water,  very  easily  in  alcohol,  less  easily  in  ether ;  it  does  not  crystallise  either  from 
alcoliol  or  from  ether.  It  feels  greasy  and  softens  between  the  fingers,  melts  at  38-5° 
or  39°  C.  to  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  and  solidifies  again  at  36°.  The  melted  acid,  diffused 
in  water,  imparts  to  it  a  peculiar  odour  like  that  of  the  carob  bean. 

Heated  on  platinum  foil  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  appears  to  volatilise  for  the  most 
part  without  decomposition,  the  vapours  ha\-ing  a  strong  cough-exciting  odour  like 
that  of  sebacie  acid.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  convolvulinol,  first  yellowish,  then 
amaranth-red,  like  convolvulin.  Strong  nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  oxalic  and  ipoma?ic  acids. 

Convolvulinolic  acid,  prepared  as  above,  contains,  according  to  the  mean  of  Mayer's 
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analyses,  65"47  per  cent,  carbon  and  10'71  hydrogen,  wlience  he  deduces  the  improT)able 
formula  C'^IP^O^  (65'8  per  cent.  C,  and  10'5  H).  When  separated  from  its  salts,  how- 
ever, it  has,  according  to  Mayer,  the  composition  C'-'^H^O'.  A  product  having  this 
composition  is  Likewise  obtained  by  heating  convolvulin  or  convolvulic  acid  with  hydrate 
of  sodium  and  a  little  water,  as  long  as  hydrogen  continues  to  escape,  decomposing  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  product  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  purifying  by  solution  in  al- 
cohol, and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  It  resembles  the  preceding  in  all  its  pro- 
perties, excepting  that  it  melts  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  (40° — 46°  C),  and 
has  a  stronger  acid  reaction. 

Mayer  applies  the  term  convolvulinol  to  the  product  of  the  action  of  acids  on 
convolvulic  acid,  and  designates  as  convolvulinolic  acid  the  compound  separated 
from  the  convolvidinolates,  or  obtained  by  the  process  last  described ;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  two  substances  are  merely  the  same  acid  in  diflTerent  states  of  hydra- 
tion.   All  these  products  require  re-examination. 

The  convolvulinolates  are  composed,  according  to  Mayer,  of  C^H-'^MO',  or 
MO.C^H'^O''.  Those  of  the  aUcali-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  are  obtained  by  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  with  caustic  alkalis. 
Those  of  the  alkaline-eaxth  metals  are  sparingly  soluble,  and  are  obtained  in  like 
manner.  Those  of  most  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  and  are  obtained  by  preci- 
pitation.   The  lead-salt  is  said  to  contain  C^^if-'PiC*.  (Mayer.) 

CONVOXiVUXiACES:.  An  order  of  plants  yielding  many  useful  products.  The 
roots  of  several  species  of  Convolvulus  and  limmma  yield  purgative  resins,  or  gum-resins. 
Convolvulus  scammonium,  L.,  yields  scammony  (j.  v.).  C.  Schicdanus  and  C.  oriza- 
bcTisis,  or  Ipomcea  orizabcnsis,  yield  jalap.  C.  tui-pcthum,  or  I.  turpcthum,  also  yields 
a  purgative  resin.  C.  batatas,  or  Batatas  cdulis,  the  Spanish  potato,  yields  edible 
tubers,  resembling  the  common  potato,  but  of  sweeter  taste  (i.  620).  C.  scoparius,  L., 
and  C.  floridus,  L.,  yield  one  of  the  woods  called  rose-wood. 

COXTTDRIirz:.    See  Conhydrink  (p.  1). 

CONYXiEN'E.    See  Addenda  (p.  9G4). 

COPAHEME  or  COPAXVEXTE. )     „  ^ 

COPAHII.ENE.  \     See  CoPMBA  On.. 

COPAHirviC  or  COPAIVXC  ACXD.    See  Copaiba  Resins. 
COPAXBiV  BAI.SAIVI.    See  Baxsams  (i.  492). 

COPAXBA.  OXIi.  Essc7>ce  de  Copahu.  (Bonastre  [1825],  J.  Pharra.  xi.  629. — 
Ader,  J.  Pharm.  xv.  95. — Gerber,  Br.  Arch.  xxx.  157. — Blanchet,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
vii.  156.— Soubeiran  and  Capitaine,  J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  70. — Gm.  xiv.  286.)— The 
volatile  oil  contained  in  balsam  of  copaiba.  It  belongs  to  the  camphenes,  C'°H'^  or 
C™i?'*.  Copaiba  balsam  is  a  mixture  of  this  oil  with  resins,  the  proportion  of  the  oil 
varying  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  in  balsams  from  diiFerent  localities. 

The  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  balsam  with  water,  and  may  be  purified  by 
drying  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectifying.  To  obtain  the  whole  of  the  oil,  the 
distillation  with  water  must  be  repeated  six  or  eight  times  (Soubeiran  and 
Capitaine).  According  to  Ader,  the  oil  may  be  separated  by  agitating  100  pts.  of 
the  balsam  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'836,  then  adding 
37|  pts.  of  soda-ley  of  specific  gravity  1-33,  and  diluting  the  whole  with  150  pts.  of 
water.    The  oil  then  gradually  rises  to  the  sm-face. 

Pure  oil  of  copaiba  is  transparent,  colourless,  or  yellowish-green,  mobile,  and  has  an 
aromatic  odour  like  that  of  the  balsam  ;  that  obtained  by  Ader's  method  is  said  to 
have  a  more  disagreeable  odour  ;  the  taste  is  sharp  and  persistently  bitter.  Specific 
gravity  0'881 — 0  91,  increasing  to  0-96  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Boiling-point  245° — 
260°  C.  Optical  rotatory  power  =  34-18°  to  the  left.  Expansion  from  0°  to  100°  C. 
=  0-083132;  from  100"  to  200°  =  0-104034  (Aubergier,  J.  Pharm.  xvii.  278). 
The  oil  is  neutral.  It  solidifies,  partly  crystalline,  at  —  26°  C.  Oil  of  copaiba  dissolves 
in  2i  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  in  25 — 30  pts.  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-85. 
(According  to  Stoltze,  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  this  strength.)  With 
sulphide  of  carbon  and  anhydrous  ether,  it  mixes  in  all  proportions,  but  not  with  more 
than  half  its  weight  of  common  ether.  It  dissolves  sidphur  and  ■phosphorus  with  aid 
of  heat.  It  likewise  dissolves  glacial  acetic  acid  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  mixes  with 
alcoholic  succinic  and  benzoic  acids  ;  also  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  but  not  with 
citric  acid.    It  absorbs  ammonia,  becoming  milk-white  and  viscid.  (Gerber.) 

Copaiba  oil  becomes  brown  and  viscid  by  continued  boiling.  Chlorine  in  sunshine 
makes  it  hot,  colours  it  yellowish  blue,  and  then  green,  and  separates  white  crystaUine 
masses  (Blanchet).  Iodine,  slowly  added  to  the  oil,  dissolves  without  detonation 
(Blanchet),  forming  a  reddish-yellow,  or  brown-black  liquid :  if  it  be  added  more  quickly, 
heating  and  frothing  take  place,  and  a  brown  mass  is  formed  (Gerber).  It  detonates 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  brown  resin.    With  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
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1-32,  it  resinises  only  wheu  heated  (Blanchet).  According  to  Bonastre,  it  assumes 
a  violet  tint  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  Weaker  nitric  acid  fomis  with  the 
oil  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  resin,  precipitable  by  water  (Gerber).  Oil  of  vitriol. 
makes  it  hot  and  turns  it  red-brown  (Stoltze).  With  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol 
it  becomes  hot  and  blacker  ;  but  when  dropped  into  a  larger  quantitj'  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
it  forms  a  red-browu  solution  of  sulphoterebic  acid.  (Gerhardt,  Compt.  rend.  xvii. 
314.) 

With  hydrochloric  acid,  copaiba  oil  forms  a  solid  and  a  liquid  compound.  The  oil, 
shaken  up  with  aqueous  2^ctash  or  soda,  becomes  heated,  acquires  a  brown  colour,  and 
yields  to  water  a  small  quantity  of  resin,  which  does  not  jire-exist  in  the  oil,  but  is 
produced  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  alkali  (Gerber).  Distilled  with  2-1  pts.  water 
and  8  pts.  chloride  of  lime,  it  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  forms  chloroform.  Dis- 
tilled with  hypobromitc  of  potassium,  it  forms  bromoform.  (Chautard,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxiv.  485.) 

a.  Hydro  chlorate  of  Copahcyie  or  Copaivcne.  Hydrochloratc  of  Copaiha  oil. 
Camphrc  dc  Copahu.  C"'H'^2HC1. — This  is  the  solid  hydrochloratc  ;  it  is  prepared 
by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  tlirough  dehydrated  oil  of  copaiba,  separating 
the  crystalline  mass,  which  is  deposited  therefrom  on  cooling,  from  the  brown  oil, 
pressing  it  between  filtering  paper,  mixing  its  solution  in  ether  with  alcohol  of  .specific 
gravity  0'85,  and  washing  with  alcohol  the  crystidliue  mass  which  separates. 
(Blanchet.) 

Hydrochlorate  of  copahcne  forms  short,  transparent,  right  rectangular  prisms  (re- 
sembling chlorate  of  potassium,  according  to  Blanchet),  which  melt  at  77°  C.  (Soubei- 
ran  and  Capitaine).  They  are  inodorous  (Blaneliet,  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine); 
have  a  faint  camphorous  odour,  and  an  aromatic  bitter  taste.  (Gerber.) 

The  hydrochlorate,  heated  to  140° — 150°  C.  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  (Soubeiran  and  Capitaine).  When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  bright 
llame  (Gerber).  Nitric  acid,  heated  with  it,  is  said  to  give  off  nitrogen  gas  (Blan- 
chet). Oil  of  vitriol,  with  aid  of  heat,  dissolves  it,  and  deposits  it  again  in  the  crys- 
talline form  on  cooling ;  at  a  stronger  heat,  the  solution  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
Heated  with  sulphide  of  lead,  it  yields  an  oil  having  an  alliaceous  odour.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  mercurous  nitrate.  (Blanchet.) 

It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  easily 
soluble  in  ether  (Blanchet).  The  alcoholic  solution  leaves  when  evaporated  a  tliiek 
oil,  which  smells  like  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  appears  to  hold  in  solution  undecomposed 
dihydrochlorate  of  copaiba  oil.    (Soubeiran  and  Capitaine.) 

Hi/drochlorette  of  Copahilene. — This  is  the  liquid  portion  of  the  product  obtained  by 
treating  copaiba  oil  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  always  contains  in  solution  a  portion 
of  the  solid  compound,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  it  (Soubeiran  and  Capi- 
taine). It  is  a  black,  viscid  oil,  smelling  like  castoreuni,  and  without  action  nn 
polarised  light  (Soubeiran  and  Capitaine).  When  distilled,  it  gives  off  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  yields  a  colourless  oil,  which  is  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of 
copahene  (Soubeiran  and  Capitaine).  It  burns  with  a  faint  odour  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  hydrochloric  acid  when  shaken  up -with  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Gerber.) 

Para-copaiba  Oil.  (Soubeiran  and  Capitaine  [1840].  J. Pharm.  xxvi.  70. — 
Posselt,  Ann.  Pharm.  Ixix.  67.) — This  oil  occurs  in  a  variety  of  copaiba  balsam  from 
Brazil.  It  is  separated  by  distilling  with  water,  and  the  oil  is  dehydrated  with  clilorido 
of  calcium  (Posselt).  It  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  viscid  oil,  of  specific  gravity 
0-91  (0'898  according  to  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine),  boiling  at  250°  C.  It  smells  like 
the  balsam,  and  has  a  sharp  burning  taste  (Posselt).  Potatory  power  28'553°  to 
the  left  (Soubeiran  and  Capitane).  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether,  Yesa 
easily  in  absolute  alcohol,  still  less  in  common  alcohol. 

The  oil  becomes  yellowish  when  boiled,  afterwards  brown,  thick,  tenacious,  and 
charred  (Posselt).  Chlorine  converts  it,  with  evolution  of  hydi-oehloric  acid,  into  a 
yellow  sticky  mass.  The  oil  dissolves  iodine  without  detonation.  Witli  fuming  nitric 
acid,  it  detonates  even  in  the  cold;  but  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'32  resinises  it 
only  witli  aid  of  heat.  Dilute  nitric  acid,  heated  with  the  oil,  dissolves  it  completely 
after  a  few  days,  giving  off  nitrous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  volatile  acids.  From 
the  solution  of  the  oil  in  nitric  acid,  water  throws  down,  after  evaporation,  a  reddish- 
yellow  acid  resin,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  efher, 
whilst  a  peculiar  acid  remains  dissolved,  which,  when  the  solution  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  crystallises  in  slender,  colourless,  transparent  laminoe,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  rock-oil,  inodorous,  having  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  slight  acid 
reaction  (Posselt).  The  oil  ab-sorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas  with  avidity,  timiing 
brown-red  and  fuming  in  the  air,  but  not  depositing  any  crystals  on  cooling. 

Vol.  ir.  C 
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COPAIBA-BESms.  (Seliweizer,  Pogg.  Ann.  xvii.  784  ;  xxi.  172.  — Eose, 
ihid.  xxxiii.  83. — Hess,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix.  140.  —  Feliliug,  ibid.  xl.  110. — 
Posselt,  ibid.  Ixix.  67.)  —  Copaiba  balsam  contains  several  resins  which  remain  be- 
hind after  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  oil ;  certain  samples  of  this  balsam  have  been 
found  to  contain  pecuhar  resins. 

The  resins  obtained  fi'om  ordinary  copaiba  balsam  may  be  separated  into  a  crystal- 
lisable  resin  called  copaivic  acid  (the  o-resin  of  Berzelius),  and  an  uncrystallisable 
/8-resin.  The  latter,  which  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  remains  behind, 
when  the  entire  mass  of  resin  is  treated  with  cold  rock-oil,  as  a  brown  unctuous  mass, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Copaivic  Acid.  Copalmvic  acid,  a-resin  of  Berzelius.  C-'H^'O^,  or  C"'iP''0^ — - 
This  crystalhsable  resin  exists  in  copaiba  balsam  to  an  amount  varying  from  20  to  66 
per  cent.  It  is  the  constituent  which  determines  the  hardening  of  the  balsam 
by  magnesia,  an  eiFect  which,  however,  does  not  take  place  if  the  proportion  of 
copaivic  acid  is  below  50  per  cent.  (Procter).  According  to  Schweizer,  the  acid  may 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  entire  mass  of  resins  obtained  from  copaiba  balsam  in 
aqueous  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  in  a  cool  place.  Crystals 
then  separate  which  may  be  obtained  pure  by  washing  with  ether  and  recrystallisafion 
from  alcohol.  Or  the  resinous  mass  is  heated  with  cold  rock-oil,  the  solution  left  to 
evaporate,  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  copaivic  acid  left  to  crystallise  by 
spontaneous  evaporation.  Or  the  entire  mass  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
left  to  evaporate. 

Copaivic  acid  forms  colourless  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in  strong  alcohol ;  the  solu- 
tion reddens  litmus.  It  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  in  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile,  and  in 
sulphide  of  carbon.    It  is  decomposed  by  heating. 

The  acid  dissolves  in  aqueous  fixed  alkalis  and  in  ammonia.  The  alcoholic  solution 
mixes  without  decomposition  mth  alcoholic  potash  or  with  f>trong  aqueous  potash ; 
but,  on  adding  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  a  precipitate  is  formed. 

Copaivic  acid  appears  to  be  monobasic.  The  calcium-salt,  C-'II'^'CaO^,  is  a  white 
precipitate,  which  separates  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin  containing 
a  little  ammonia  with  alcohoHc  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  adding  water.  Cn- 
paivaie  of  lead,  C^''H^''PbO-,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  resin 
and  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  white,  fusible,  slightly  crystalline  precipitate.  Cojjaivato  of 
silver,  C'^'H^'AgO'-',  separates,  on  mixing  the  solution  of  the  resin  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  as  a  white  crystalline  preci- 
cipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  easily  fusible,  and 
turning  brown  on  exposure  to  light. 

OxYcoPAivic  Acid.  C^'H-'O^  or  HO.C'oH"OK—T\na  acid  resin  was  found  by 
Fehling  in  a  sediment  deposited  from  a  turbid  copaiba  balsam  from  Para.  By  solu- 
tion in  alcohol  and  slow  evaporation,  it  is  obtained  in  colourless  regular  crystals,  whose 
primary  form  is  a  rhombic  prism  having  tlie  acute  summits  truncated.  It  becomes 
strongly  electric  by,  friction  ;  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  less  readily  in  alcohol ;  melts 
at  about  120°  C.  When  the  solution  of  the  resin  in  ether  and  alcohol  is  quickly  eva- 
porated in  aflat  dish,  and  stirred  at  the  same  time,  a  hydrated  resin,  C-'H-'O^.H-O, 
or  C'"'H-^0''.2H0,  sometimes  separates  as  an  amorphous  powder;  it  has  the  same  com- 
position as  the  oxysilvic  acid  described  by  Hess,  but  diifers  from  it  in  properties. 
This  hydrated  resin  softens  in  boiling  water ;  it  forms  with  bases  the  same  salts  as  the 
anhydrous  resin. 

Oxycopaivic  acid,  heated  with  nitric  acid,  gives  off  carbonic  and  nitrous  acids,  and 
yields  two  products,  a  resin  and  a  new  acid.  The  resin,  said  to  be  C^''H"''0'^,  is  light 
yellow,  has  a  strong  and  disagreeably  bitter  taste,  and  unites  with  bases.  The  acid 
is  free  from  nitrogen,  of  brownish  colour,  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water  and  iu 
alcohol,  easily  decomposes  carbonates,  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalis,  a  sparingly 
soluble  salt  with  baryta,  insoluble  salts  vfith  lead,  mercury,  and  silver ;  the  lead-salt 
has  the  composition  2Pb20.C'=H'80',  or  iPbO.C">H'0O"  (?  ). 

When  oxycopaivic  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid,  there  remains  a 
pitchy  mass,  part  of  which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  leaving  a  humoidal  substance  having 
the  composition  C*H°0^ 

Oxycopaivates. — Oxycopaivic  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol  exhibits  an  acid  reaction. 
The  oxycopaivates  of  the  alkali--metals  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  ammoniacal  solution 
gives  oflF  all  its  ammonia  by  evaporation.  The  lead-salt,  C^H'^'PbO^  or  Pb  0.  C"'H"0\ 
is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin  con- 
taining a  little  ammonia  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  silversalt, 
C^'H'-'AgO',  or  A(j/O.C"''H"0^,  separates  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  on  mixing  a 
solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia  vrith  excess  of  nitrate  of  sUver. 

Acid  Copaiba-eesin. — This  resin  was  found  by  Martin  and  Vigne  (J.Pharm. 
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lSi'2,  p.  52),  in  a  crystalline  deposit,  of  copaiba  balsam,  which  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol, 
but  separated  out  again  for  the  most  part  as  the  solution  cooled.  As  it  has  not  been 
fiu'tlier  investigated,  its  identity  or  non-identity  vrith  one  of  the  resins  previously  de- 
scribed, must  for  the  present  remain  imdecided. 

From  clear  copaiba  balsam,  Martin  and  Vigne  prepared  a  resin  different  from  the 
crystalline  substance. 

Indifferent  Copai ba-eesins.— Wliether  the  j3-resin  (p.  18)  belongs  to  this 
group  is  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said  to  dissolve  in  alkalis. 

In  a  very  fluid  copaiba  balsam  of  peculiar  constitution,  Posselt  found,  besides  para- 
copaiba  oil,  two  indifferent  amorphous  resins,  the  first  of  which  (containing  60-3  per  cent, 
carbon,  8'3  hydrogen,  and  31"4  oxygen)  was  soluble  in  weak  boUing  alcohol ;  the  second 
(containing  82-0  carbon,  10-5  hydrogen,  and  7'5  oxygen)  dissolved  sparingly  in  boiling 
absolute  alcohol,  separated  out  for  the  most  part  on  cooling,  and  was  insoluble  in  dilute 
alcohol.  Neither  of  these  resins  combines  with  alkalis.  (Handw.  d.  Cliem.  ii.  [3]  799.) 
,  COPAXVEITS.  The  camphene  contained  in  the  crystallised  hydrochlorate  of 
copaiba  oil ;  it  has  not  yet  been  isolated  (p.  16). 

COPAIVXC  ACID.    See  Copaiba  Eesens. 

COPilZVZZ.EN'E  or  COPAXVyi..    Syn.  with  Copafvene. 

COPAXi.  A  valuable  resin  of  which  the  best  coach-varnish  is  made.  It  exudes 
spontaneously  from  several  trees,  namely,  the  lihiis  copallina,  a  terebinthaeeous  tree, 
native  of  North  America,  the  Elmocarpus  copalifir,  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  Hynunaa  verrucosa,  which  grows  chiefly  in  Madagascar.  French  writers 
likewise  give  tlie  name  copal  to  the  resin  of  the  Hynvncea  Cuurharil,  growing  in  Brazil 
and  the  West  Indies ;  but  in  England  and  Germany  this  resin  is  called  anirni  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  296).  There  is  altogether  a  considerable  amount  of  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments respecting  the  trees  which  furnish  copal. 

Copal  generally  occurs  in  flat  pieces,  rough  on  the  outside,  and  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes.  Its  physical  properties  ^'ary  to  a  certain  extent  according  to  its  origin  ;  but  the 
lumps  are,  for  the  most  part,  opaque  on  the  outside,  transparent  internally,  of  yellowish 
to  yellowish-brown  colour,  sometimes  nearly  colourless  ;  turbid  and  translucent  lumps 
also  occur;  insects  and  parts  of  plants  are  not  unfrequently  enclosed  within  the  resin. 
Copal  is  hard ;  it  has  a  very  lustrous  conchoi'dal  fracture,  is  easily  pulverised,  does 
not  cake  together  even  when  chewed,  but  becomes  rather  soft  at  50°  C.  The  specific 
gravity  of  cop.'il  varies  from  I'OiS  to  1'139  according  to  its  origin,  and  perhaps  also 
according  to  its  age. 

The  solubility  of  copal  in  different  liquids  varies  also  with  its  origin,  American 
copal  being  much  less  soluljle  in  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of  rosemary,  than 
East  Indian  or  African  copal.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  when  pulverised  and 
placed  in  a  hot  air-chamber,  it  alisorbs  oxygen,  and  then  becomes  more  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  oil  of  turpentine.  The  solubility  is  also  increased  by  melting  the  copal 
at  the  lowest  possible  temperature;  but  American  copal  is  more  difiieult  to  fuse  tlian 
the  other  varieties,  and  sometimes  remains  so  insoluble  as  to  be  quite  useless  for 
making  varnishes.  Anhydrous  copal  in  the  natural  state  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble, 
but  swells  up  to  a  tough  elastic  substance  when  boiled.  In  pure  ether,  copal  swells 
up  to  a  transparent  jelly,  and  afterwards  changes  to  a  syrupy  mass.  If  this  mass  Vie 
heated  to  commencing  ebullition,  and  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'82  bo  added  in 
successive  small  quantities,  a  clear  solution  is  obtained  ;  but  if  the  alcoliol  be  added 
cold  or  all  at  once,  the  mass  coagulates  and  does  not  dissolve.  Copal  is  but  partially 
soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  but  oil  of  caoutchouc  <\.vis.o\\eH  it  easily,  even  in  the  cold. 

Copal  dissolves  in  strong  sulpjlturic  and  nitric  acids,  but  is  decomposed  by  those  acids 
if  only  slightly  heated. 

The  statements  respecting  the  solubility  of  copal  in  caustic  aU-alis  vary  considerably, 
doubtless  because  the  experiments  have  been  made  upon  different  varieties.  Accord- 
ing to  Filhol,  neither  ammonia  nor  potash  dissolves  it  in  the  cold  ;  but  if  the  liquid  is 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  resin  coagulates  and  floats  on  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  a  spongy  mass,  which  does  not  dissolve,  even  after  several  hour.s'  boiling,  —  because 
the  compound  of  the  resin  with  the  alkali,  though  soluble  in  pure  water,  is  quite 
insoluble  in  water  containing  excess  of  alkali. 

The  following  analyses  of  various  kinds  of  copal  have  been  made  by  FUliol : 


Carbon  , 
Ily  drogen 
Oxygen  . 


Oopul  from 
Calcutta,  ill 
tears. 

Copal  from  Calcutta,  in 
very  white,  flat  lumps. 

Copal  from 
Bombay. 

Copal  from 
Madagascar. 

80  06 
8-77 
10-57 

,  '  — . 

80-34  80-29 
10-32  10-52 
9-14  9-14 

79-70 
10-40 

9-90 

79-80 
9-42 
10-78  ■ 

100-00 

100-00 
c  2 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Filhol  has  obtiiined  from  East  Indian  copal,  five  distinct  resins,  some  of  which 
however  pass  into  others  by  oxidation,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  different 
oxides  of  the  same  radicle ;  viz. : 

a-resin:  Soft,  fusible  at  the  heat  of  the  water  bath;  soluble  in  alcohol  of  72  per 
cent.,  also  in  ether,  and  in  oil  of  tiu-pentine ;  forms,  with  bases,  resinates  soluble  in 
ether,  but  (excepting  the  potassium-salt)  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

0-resin:  Soft,  fusible  below  100°  C. ;  soluble  in  aU  proportions  in  alcohol,  ether 
and  oil  of  turpentine ;  forms  resinates  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

y-resin:  White,  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether;  less  fusible  than  the 
preceding ;  forms  resinates  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

S-resin:  White,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  alcoholic  potash;  very 
difficult  to  fuse. 

t-rcsin:  Gelatinous;  insoluble  iu  all  menstrua. 

These  resins  yielded  by  analysis  : 

Carbon.  Hydrogen. 

a-resin  .  .  .  77-76  to  76-94  10-12  to  10-24 

j8-resin  .  .  .  76-04  —  76-85  10-03  —  10-86 

7-resin  .  .  .  80-53  —  80  70  10-43  —  10-66 

£-resin  .  .  .  81-16- 81-68  10-54  —  10-43 

The  lead-salts  formed  from  the  first  two  yielded  : 

Oxide  of  lead    .       ,    26-17  to  26-32  25  to  28 

These  analyses  were  perhaps  not  made  with  definite  substances.  The  quantities  of 
lead-oxide  found  in  the  resinates  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  lead-salts  obtained  from 
the  turpentine-resins  (see  Tuhpentine)  ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  resinous  con- 
stituents of  copal  are  similar  in  composition  to  the  resins  of  tm-pentine.  (Gerh.  iii. 
669;  Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [3]  202.) 

COP  All  VARirxSH.  Copal  may  be  dissolved  by  digestion  in  linseed  oil,  ren- 
dered drying  by  quicklime,  with  a  heat  very  little  less  than  sufficient  to  boil  or  decom- 
pose the  oil.  This  solution,  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  forms  a  beautiful  trans- 
parent varnish,  which,  when  properly  applied,  and  slowly  dried,  is  very  hard  and 
durable.  This  varnish  is  applied  to  snuff-boxes,  tea-boards,  and  other  utensils.  It 
preserves  and  gives  lustre  to  paintings,  and  greatly  restores  the  decayed  colours  of 
old  pictures,  by  filling  up  the  cracks,  and  rendering  the  surfaces  capable  of  reflecting 
light  more  uniformly. 

Mr.  Sheldrake  has  found,  that  camphor  has  a  powerfid  action  on  copal;  for  if  pow- 
dered copal  be  tritvirated  with  a  little  camphor,  it  softens,  and  becomes  a  coherent 
mass  ;  and  camphor,  added  either  to  alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine,  renders  it  a  solvent 
of  copal.  Half  an  ounce  of  camphor  is  sufficient  for  a  quart  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which 
should  be  of  the  best  quality  ;  and  the  copal,  about  the  quantity  of  a  large  walnut,  shoidd 
be  broken  into  very  small  pieces,  but  not  rejiuced  to  ,a  fine  powder.  The  mixture  should 
be  set  on  a  fije  so  brisk  as  to  make  the  mixture  boil  almost  immediately  ;  and  the  vessel 
should  be  of  tin  or  other  metal,  strong,  shaped  like  a  wine-bottle  -with  a  long  neck, 
and  capable  of  holding  two  quarts.  The  mouth  is  stopped  with  a  cork,  in  which  a 
notch  is  cut  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  bm-sting.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  camplior  it  contains,  that  oil  of  lavender  is  a  solvent  of  copal.  Camphor  and 
alcohol  dissolve  copal  still  more  readily  than  camphor  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

In  the  51st  volume  of  Tilloch's  Magazine,  Mr.  Cornelius  Varley  states,  that  a  good 
varnish  may  be  made  by  pom-ing  upon  the  purest  lumps  of  copal,  reduced  to  a  fine 
mass  in  a  mortar,  coloiu-less  spirits  of  turpentine,  to  about  one-third  higher  than  the 
copal,  and  triturating  the  mixture  occasionally  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Next  morning 
it  may  be  pom-ed  off  into  a  bottle  for  use.  Successive  portions  of  oil  of  turpentine 
may  thus  be  worked  with  the  same  copal  mass.  Camphorated  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
oil  of  spike-lavender,  are  also  recommended  as  separate  solvents,  without  trituration. 
The  latter,  howevei',  though  very  good  for  drawings  or  prints,  will  not  do  for  varnish- 
ing pictures,  as  it  dissolves  the  paint  underneath,  aud  runs  down  while  drying. 

Fat  varnish. — Take  copal  16  parts,  linseed  or  poppy  oil  made  drying  with  litharge  8, 
oil  of  turpentine  16.  Melt  the  copal  in  a  matrass,  by  exposing  it  to  a  moderate  heat; 
pour  then  upon  it  the  boUing-hot  oil ;  stir  the  mixture,  and  when  the  temperature 
has  fallen  to  about  200°  F.  add  the  oil  of  turpentine  heated.  Strain  the  whole 
immediately  through  linen  cloth,  and  keep  the  varnish  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle. 
It  becomes  very  clear  in  a  little  while,  and  is  almost  colourless  when  well  made. 
This  varnish  is  applied  on  coaches,  also  generally  on  polished  iron,  brass,  copper,  and 
wood. — U. 
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COPAXiXN'.  Fossil  copal,  Higligatc  resin.  —  A  fossil  resin  found  in  rounflish 
lumps  in  the  blue  clay  of  Higligate  Hill.  It  resembles  copal  resin  in  hardness,  colour, 
lustre,  and  transparency,  and  is  likewise  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Sp.  gr. 
1-010  (Johnston),  r05  (Bastick).  It  emits  a  resinous  odour  when  broken,  volati- 
lises in  the  air  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  burns  easily  vnXh  j-ellow  flame  and  much  smoke. 
Suljjhuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  purple-brown  colour.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  an 
acid  resin,  which  is  precipitated  by  water  as  a  yellow  powder,  forms  soluble  salts  with 
the  alkali-metals,  insoluble  with  all  the  rest.  According  to  Johnston's  analysis 
(Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xiv.  87),  it  contains  85"-t  per  cent,  carbon,  and  ll'S  hydrogen,  2'7 
oxygen,  and  0'13  ash,  whence  may  be  deduced  the  formula  C^"H^*0  or  C^H'^Cf. 
(Johnston,  from  the  old  atomic  weight  of  carbon,  C  =  6'12,  calculated  the  formula 

Kenngott  obtained  from  India  a  resin  which  agreed  with  the  Highgate  resin  in 
properties,  and  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1'0.53  ;  it  contained  fragments  of  Alpine  plants 
and  insects.  An  analysis  by  Duflos  showed  it  to  contain  85'73  per  cent,  carbon,  11-50 
hydrogen,  and  2-77  oxygen. 

Another  resin,  resembHng  the  preceding  in  external  appearance,  occurs  in  the  foi-m 
of  flattened  drops  or  coatings  on  calcspar,  on  the  walls  of  a  dyke  of  trap  at  the  did 
lead  mine  in  Northumberland  called  Settling  Stones.  It  ha-s  a  pale  yellow  to  deep 
red  colour,  -with  pale  green  opalescence.  Sp.  gr.  1-16  — 1-54  ;  hard,  but  brittle  ;  does 
not  melt  at  400'^  F.,  but  burns  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  with  emiiyreumatic  odour.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  contains  85-13  per  cent, 
carbon,  10-85  hydi-ogen,  and  3-26  ash  =  99-24,  numbers  agreeing  nearly  with  the 
formula  C-W.    (Dana,  ii.  267.) 

COPIAPITE.  Yellow  Copperas. — A  hydrated  basic  ferric  sulphate,  2Fc-0^.5SO^ 
+  3II0,  occurring  in  the  district  of  Copiapoin  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  in  northern 
Chili,  in  six-sided  tallies  and  grains,  which  cleave  readily  parallel  to  tlie  base.  Also 
fibrous  and  incrusting.  It  is  translucent,  with  yellow  colour  and  vitreous  lustre. 
Several  other  basic  fen-ic  sidphates  are  also  found  native,  viz.  Stypf  icitc  and  Fihiv- 
ferritc  from  Chili,  Pitticiic  from  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  Misy  found  near  Gesler  in 
the  Harz  ;  they  are  fm-med  liy  the  weathering  of  iron  pyrites,  and  are  probably  not 
definite  compounds.    (See  Suxphates.) 

COPPER.  Syiionymes  :  Kvpfer,  Cidvre,  Cuprum,  Venus.  Symbols  and  Atomic 
weights:  Cu  =  31-6  (cvpricum);  Ccu  =  73-2  (chp-i-osnm.) 

Copper  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
weapons,  tools,  and  agricultural  implements  much  earlier  than  iron.  It  was  indct-d 
much  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  primitive  nations  than  iron,  as  it  is  found 
naturally  in  the  metaEic  state,  is  malleable  and  ductile  immediately  after  fusion,  and 
acquires  considerable  hardness  when  mixed  with  other  metals.  Isidorus,  who  wote 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  says  :  "  Apud  antiquos  priore  asris  quam  fi'rri 
cognitus  usus,  fere  quippe  primi  proscindebant  terram,  sere  certamina  belli  gerebant." 
The  Romans,  who  obtained  it  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  called  it  as  CT/priitm,  a  term 
afterwards  shortened  into  ci/prium,  which  ultimately  became  cuprum.  The  Greeks 
called  it  x°-^^^^^  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  another  locality  whence  it  was  obtained. 
Both  the  Greek  xa^«<^s  and  the  Roman  as  appear,  however,  to  have  been  used  indif- 
ferently for  copper,  bronze,  and  brass.  Pliny  uses  the  word  as  in  both  senses,  as 
appears  from  the  following  passages :  "  M-i  fit  a  lapide  seroso  quem  voeant  eadmiam," 
which  probably  refers  to  brass  ;  and  again,  "  Fit  et  ex  alio  lapide  quem  chalcitem  vocanfc 
in  Cypro,  ubi  prima  fuit  teris  inventio,"  where  as  appears  to  signify  copper. 

Occurrence.  —  Copper  occurs  very  abundantly  and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  It  is 
found  in  the  metallic  state  ;  also  as  oxide,  cliloride,  cai-bonate,  phosphate,  sulphate, 
sUicate,  arsenate,  and  vanadate;  as  sulphide,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  frequently  in 
combination  with  the  sulphides  of  other  metals,  as  in  copper-p3rrites,  purple  copper, 
and  the  several  Varieties  of  fahl-ore.  It  is  found  to  the  amount  of  0-1  to  0-2  per  cent, 
in  many  specimens  of  meteoric  iron.  According  to  Walchner  (Compt.  rend,  xxiii. 
12),  copper  is  as  -widely  distributed  in  nature  as  iron,  though  less  abundantly,  small 
quantities  of  it  being  invariably  found  in  iron-ores,  in  soils,  and  in  ferruginous  mineral 
waters.  It  lias  also  been  found  in  sea-weed  (Malaguti,  Durocher  and  Sarzeau, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phy.s.  [3]  xxviii.  129),  a  fact  which  proves  its  existence  in  sea-water, — in  tlio 
blood  of  various  Ascidia  and  Cephalopoda  (Harless,  Chem.  Gaz.  1848,  p.  214),  in  the 
blue  blood  of  Limulus  Ci/clops  (Genth,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcv.  60),  and  in  very  minuto 
quantity  in  the  bodies  of  animals  of  higher  organisation  (Jiihresb.  d.  Chem.  1847-8, 
pp.  871,  874  ;  1849,  p.  530).  According  to  Odling  and  Dupre  (Guy's  Hospital  Re- 
ports, Oct.  1858),  small  quantities  of  copper  are  constantly  found  in  flour,  straw,  hay, 
meat,  eggs,  cheese,  and  other  articles  of  food  ;■  in  the  animal  organism,  it  exists  in 
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proportionally  large  quantity  in  the  liver  and  the  kidneys,  while  the  blood  contains 
only  traces  of  it. 

Of  the  various  copper  minerals  above  enumerated,  a  few  only  can  be  regarded  as 
ores  of  copper,  that  is  to  say,  as  minerals  from  which  the  metal  can  be  profitably 
extracted. 

1.  Native  copper. — Metallic  copper  is  not  imfrequently  found  in  copper  ores,  oc- 
curring in  isolated  particles,  thin  lamin;e,  dendritic  pieces,  and  sometimes  in  solid  blocks. 
Pieces  of  ore  are  sometimes  found  consisting  of  a  nucleus  of  metallic  copper  coated 
successively  with  red  oxide  and  with  carbonate  of  copper.  Large  masses  of  native 
copper  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Lake  Superior  near  Kewenaw  Point,  in  veins 
that  intersect  the  trap  and  sandstone.  Dr.  Percy  states,  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Brush  of  Yale  College  (U.S.),  that  in  1858,  6000  tons  of  copper  were  procui-ed  from 
these  deposits ;  one  mass  found  at  Minnesota,  weighed  500  tons.  Another  mass 
thrown  down  in  1853  at  the  North  American  mine,  was  40  feet  long,  and  weighed  200 
tons.  Native  copper  is  found  also  in  Siberia ;  in  the  island  of  Nalsoe,  one  of  the  Faroe 
group  ;  in  many  of  the  Cornish  mines;  near  Harlech,  North  Wales ;  and  in  Brazil,  Chili, 
and  Peru.  The  North  American  native  copper  contains  about  ^  per  cent,  of  silver,  for 
the  most  part  intimately  mixed  with  it,  but  sometimes  in  visible  grains,  lumps,  or 
threads.  The  Chili  copper  also  contains  silver,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  7  or  8  per 
cent. 

2.  Oxides. — The  red  oxide,  C-a.*0,  or  Cu"0,  is  found  in  Cornish,  South  American, 
and  especially  in  Australian  ores.  A  large  vein  of  it  was  worked  at  Chessy  in  France, 
but  it  is  now  nearly  exhausted.    When  pure  it  contains  88'78  per  cent,  of  copper. 

The  black  oxide,  Cu-0,  or  Cu  O,  occurs  at  Kewenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior,  forming  a 
vein  in  conglomerate,  from  which  about  40,000  lbs.  of  ore  have  been  extracted;  but  it 
is  now  exhausted.    The  pure  oxide  contains  7 9 '8 2  per  cent,  copper. 

3.  Carbonates.  —  The  green  carbonate  ov  malachite,  Cu-CO^  +  H^O,  or  CuO.CO' 
+  CuO. HO,  occurs  abundantly  in  many  localities,  especially  in  Siberia  and  in  South 
Australia :  the  pure  mineral  contains  67'33  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  blue  carbonate  or 
Azurite,  Cu'HCO',  or  2{CuO. CO-)  +  CuO. HO,  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  at 
Chessy,  near  Lyons,  and  has  been  imported  from  South  Australia  in  admixture  with 
the  green  carbonate.    When  pure  it  contains  55'16  per  cent,  of  copper. 

4.  Sulphides. —  Vitreovs  ot  grey  Sulphide  of  Copper,  Cu'S,  or  Cii?-S,  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Cornwall.  It  contains  79'79  per  cent,  copper,  but  is  generally  associated 
with  iron  to  the  amount  of  0"5  to  3-33  per  cent. 

Purple  copper.  — This  term  is  applied  to  several  minerals  consisting  of  cuprous  and 
ferric  sulphides,  combined  or  mixed  in  various  proportions.  Eammelsberg  divides 
them  into  three  classes,  the  first  comprising  ores  containing  56  to  58  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per, the  second  60  to  64  per  cent.,  and  the  third  70  per  cent.  They  form  valuable 
ores,  and  are  abundant  in  Cornwall,  Sweden,  and  many  parts  of  North  America.  The 
mineral  3Cu^S.Fe*S^  or  ZCu'^S.Fe-S^,  occurs  disseminated  in  the  cupriferous  shale  of 
the  Mansfeld  district  of  Prussian  Saxony,  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

Copper  pyrites  or  Yellow  copper  ore,  CuFeS,  or  Cu''S.Fe''S\ — Copper  34-8  per  cent. 
This  is  the  most  abundant  ore  of  copper,  and  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  at  Fahlun  and  Xtvidaberg  in  Sweden,  in  Cuba,  South  America,  and 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Cornish  minas  yield  annually  fi-om  150,000  to 
160,000  tons  of  this  ore,  from  which  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of  pure  copper  are  smelted: 
the  Cornish  ore  is  imbedded  in  quartz ;  that  of  Sweden  in  gneiss. 

Fahl-ore.  or  Trtie  Grey  copper  ore.  —  This  term  includes  a  considerable  number  of 
minerals  consisting  of  protosulphide  of  copper  combined  with  the  sulphides  of  anti- 
mony and  arsenic,  the  copper  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  iron,  zinc,  silver,  and  mer- 
cury. The  copper  varies  from  30  to  48  per  cent.,  according  to  the  foreign  metals 
present;  the  mercury  varies  from  2  to  15  per  cent.  Fahl-ores  not  containing  silver 
are  the  richest  in  copper,  containing  48  per  cent. ;  in  the  most  highly  argentiferous 
ores,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  which  contain  31  per  cent,  silver,  the  projjortion  of 
copper  may  be  as  low  as  15  per  cent. — Bournonite  is  a  sulphantimonite  of  copper  and 
lead,  containing  417  per  cent.  Pb,  and  12'7  per  cent.  Cu,  sometimes  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  iron.    These  ores  occur  in  numerous  localities,  and  often  very  abundantly. 

Atacayyiite,  the  native  oxychloride  of  copper  from  Peru  and  Chili,  and  chrysocolla, 
the  native  silicate  found  associated  with  other  copper  ores  in  various  localities,  are 
likewise  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  metal. 

The  sulphuretted  ores  of  copper  are  found  in  veins  traversing  the  ancient  rocks. 
Near  these  primitive  veins  are  often  found  beds  of  copper  ores,  evidently  arising  from 
decomposition  of  the  mineral  in  the  vein  by  the  action  of  water.  The  first  change 
consists  in  the  conversion  of  the  sulphide  of  copper  into  sulphate  by  the  oxidating  action 
of  the  air  contained  in  the  water ;  the  sulphate  then  dissolves,  and  is  carried  away  by 
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the  water ;  and  ■when  this  cupreous  solution  filters  through  beds  of  carbonate  of  calcium, 
or  remains  in  the  cavities  of  such  calcareous  beds,  double  decomposition  takes  place, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  calcium,  which  is  earned  away  by  the 
water,  and  carbonate  of  copper,  which  is  deposited.  If  tliis  reaction  takes  place  at 
a  high  temperatiu'e,  oxide  of  copper  is  deposited,  instead  of  carbonate  ;  and,  if  or- 
ganic substances  are  present,  the  copper  may  be  reduced  to  sulphide  or  red  oxide,  or 
even  to  the  metallic  state.  This  reaction  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  beds  of  car- 
bonate and  oxide  of  copper  so  frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  veins  of 
copper  pyrites,  and  of  the  small  crystals  of  sulphide  of  copper,  which  are  found  dis- 
seminated through  certain  bituminous  schists,  as  in  the  Mansfeld  district  of  Prussian 
Saxony. 

Preparation  of  Mdallic  Copper. 

The  processes  of  copper-smelting  Tary  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore. 
The  treatment  of  the  oxides  and  carbonates  of  copper  is  comparatively  simple,  the 
reduction  being  effected  by  melting  the  ore  in  contact  with  charcoal,  or  other  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  a  siliceous  flux.  The  oxide  of  copper  has,  however,  a  strong 
tendency  to  unite  with  the  silica,  forming  a  highly  cupriferous  slag.  To  prevent  the 
loss  thence  arising,  it  is  necessary  cither  to  add  a  strong  base,  with  which  the  silica 
may  unite  in  preference  to  the  oxide  of  copper,  or  else  a  quantity  of  copper  pyrites, 
iron  pjT-ites,  or  other  sulphm'etted  ore,  the  siilphur  in  which  may  combine  with  tlie 
oxygen,  and  reduce  the  copper  to  the  metallic  state,  thereby  preventing  it  from  form- 
ing a  silicate.  The  first  metliod  is  adopted  at  Chessj',  where  copper  ores,  consisting 
cf  malachite,  azurite,  and  red  oxide,  mixed  with  clay,  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  and  cala- 
mine, are  smelted  with  coke  and  lime.  The  second  method  is  practised  at  the  copper 
works  in  the  Ural,  where  a  mixture  of  copper  ores,  consisting  of  native  copper  im- 
bedded in  quartz  and  magnetic  iron  ore,  malachite,  red  and  black  oxide  of  copper,  &c., 
and  copper  pyrites,  is  smelted  in  blast  furnaces  feci  with  wood.  The  metal  obtained 
by  these  operations  is  an  impure  copper,  called  black  copper  {Schwarzkiqifir,  cuivre 
noir),  which  is  purified  or  refined  by  processes  to  be  hereafter  described. 

SuIplMrctted  copper  ores  require  a  much  more  complicated  treatment,  depending 
mainly  on  the  fact  that  copper  has  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur,  and  a  less  affinity  for 
oxygen,  than  iron  and  the  other  metals  with  which  it  is  associated.  They  are  first 
roasted,  to  convert  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sulphides  into  oxides  ;  then  the 
roasted  ore  is  melted,  either  in  reverberatory  or  in  blast  furnaces,  with  addition  of 
slag  and  other  fluxes,  if  the  ore  does  not  already  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
silicates.  Dm-ing  this  operation,  the  oxide  of  copper  formed  in  the  roasting  is  recon- 
verted into  sulphide,  while  the  iron  which  remained  in  the  roasted  ore  as  sulphide, 
passes  to  the  state  of  oxide.  A  slag  is  then  formed,  containing  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
ii-on  in  the  ore,  and  a  sulphide  of  iron  and  copper  (coarse  mcta!,  Eohsteiv,  maite 
cuivretise),  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphide  of  copper  in  the  ore,  and  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  sulphide  of  iron.  The  coarse  metal,  which  may  be  described  as 
a  concentrated  copper  ore,  is  now  again  roasted  or  calcined,  and  the  roasted  pro- 
duct is  again  fused  with  the  slags  of  other  operations,  frequently  also  with  addition  of 
oxidised  copper  ores,  when  such  are  available.  This  operation  yields  a  second  slag, 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  iron,  and  a  second  regulus  containing  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  sulphide  of  copper  than  the  fii'st :  and  by  repeating  these  calcining  and 
melting  operations,  a  certain  number  of  times,  varying  according  to  the  natiu'e  of  tlie 
ore  and  the  construction  of  the  furnaces,  a  regulus  is  at  length  obtained,  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  sulphide  of  copper.  Now  when  this  compound  is  roasted,  with  free 
access  of  air,  the  first  result  is  to  oxidise  both  the  sulphur  and  the  copper,  the  sulphur 
mainly  going  off  as  sulphurous  acid,  so  that  after  a  while  there  remains  a  mixture  of 
sulphide  and  oxide  of  copper,  which  compounds,  at  a  certain  temperature,  decompose 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  sulphurous  acid  and  metallic  copper  [e.  g. 
2Cu^S  -1-  Cu-0  =-  SO-  +  Cu").  The  product  of  the  operation  is  a  regulus  of  metallic 
copper,  varying  considerably  in  purity  according  to  the  particular  series  of  operations  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  known  as  coarse  copper,  blister  copper,  Schwarshupfer, 
cuivre  noir,  &c.  This  impure  metal  is  lastly  subjected  to  the  refining  process,  which 
is  more  or  less  complicated,  according  to  the  degi-ee  of  purity  of  the  coarse  copper. 

The  several  operations  of  calcining  and  melting  are  performed  either  in  reverbera- 
tory furnaces,  or  in  blast  furnaces  similar  to  those  used  in  the  smelting  of  iron,  only 
not  so  large.  The  choice  of  one  or  the  other  form  of  furnace,  is  determined  by  tho 
circumstances  of  the  locality.  Where  there  is  abundance  of  coal,  and  of  good  fire-clay 
for  the  construction  of  the  furnace,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea  in  South 
Wales,  reverberatory  furnaces  are  used  ;  but  where  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled, 
as  in  most  of  the  continental  localities  where  copper  is  smelted,  tho  preference  is  given 
to  blast  furnaces,  partly  because  they  are  less  quickly  corroded  by  the  action  of  the 
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melted  slag,  partly  because  they  ensure  a  more  economical  consumption  of  the  fuel, 
and  less  loss  of  copper  in  the  slags. 

Ccqijier-siTieUinff  in  Reverberatory  Furnaces :  Welsh  Process, 

Copper-smelting  has  been  carried  on  in  the  British  Isles  from  very  early  times.  There 
are  records  of  copper-works  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Yorksliire  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  ;  and  smelting  works  were  subsequently  establislied  in  Lancashire, 
Staifordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Cornwall,  and  the  neighbom-hood  of  Bristol,  in  most 
cases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  copper  mines.  At  all  these  old  works,  blast-furnaces 
appear  to  have  been  used.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  copper-smelting  was  exten- 
.sively  carried  on  at  Neath  in  South  Wales  ;  but  at  present  the  largest  copper-work.s  in 
Great  Britain  are  at  Swansea,  a  locality  eminently  adapted  for  tlic  purpose,  not  only 
by  the  great  abundance  of  coal  in  its  vicinity,  but  also  by  its  position  on  the  coast,  at 
a  short  distance  from  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  tlie  counties  from  which  tlie  largest 
quantities  of  copper  ore  are  obtained,  and  easily  accessible  to  vessels  conveying  oro 
from  Spain,  South  America,  Australia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  ores  smelted  at  Swansea  may  be  divided  into  five  classes : 

1.  Sulphides  of  copper,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  sulphide  of  iron,  and  only 
a  very  small  quantity  of  oxidised  copper-compounds.  The  gangiie  is  formed  of  quartz 
and  earthy  matters.    Proportion  of  copper  from  3  to  15  per  cent. 

2.  Cupriferous  pyrites,  similar  in  composition  to  the  preceding,  but  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  copper,  viz.  15  to  25  per  cent. 

3.  Cupriferous  pyrites  containing  very  little  iron  pyrites,  or  any  other  substance 
hurtful  to  the  quality  of  the  copper,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  oxidised  copper-com- 
pounds. 

4.  Ores  consisting  chiefly  of  oxidised  copper-compounds,  mixed  with  copper  pyrites 
and  purple  copper.    Gangue  qtiartzose.    Proportion  of  copper  25  to  45  per  cent. 

5.  Very  rich  oxidised  copper  ores,  free  from  sulphides  and  injurious  substances  ;  they 
contain  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  copper,  in  the  metallic  state,  and  as  oxide  and  car- 
bonate.   Tliese  choice  ores  come  principally  from  Chili. 

The  facility  with  which  the  reduction  is  effected,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  metal 
produced,  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  judicious  admixture  of  these  several  varie- 
ties of  ore.  When  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxides  or  carbonates  can  be  obtained  to  mix 
with  tlie  sulphides  at  a  certain  stage,  the  number  of  operations  from  the  first  calcina- 
tion to  the  refining  may  be  reduced  to  six;  but  when  only  sulphiu'ous  ores  are  at  hand, 
eight,  or  even  ten  or  twelve  operations  may  be  required.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  process,  as  carried  on  under  the  most  favoiu-able  circumstances. 

1.  Calcination. — The  process  is  commenced  with  ores  of  the  first-class,  consisting  es- 
sentially of  the  sulphides  of  copper  and  iron.  They  are  calcined  in  a  large  reverberatory 
furnace,  called  the  calciner,  of  which  Jiff.  132  represents  a  horizontal  section,  and 
Jiff.  131a  vertical  section  through  the  line  X  Y  of  the  plan.  The  hearth  of  the  furnace 
is  formed  of  fire-brick,  and  is  either  square,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  or  more  fre- 
quently oblong,  about  20  feet  by  12  feet  being  usual  dimensions.  The  vault  descends 
rapidly  from  the  end  above  the  fire-place  F,  to  the  opposite  end  R,  where  the  gases 
enter  the  tall  chimney.  The  furnace  is  charged  with  from  3  to  3i  ton.s  of  ore,  by  the 
cast-iron  hoppers  T,  the  charge  being  uniformly  spread  over  the  hearth  by  means  of 
long  iron  tools  called  stirrinff  rabbles,  introduced  by  the  side  doors  j>,  which  are  four 
or  six  in  number,  according  to  the  length  of  the  fm-nace.  The  projections  between 
these  doors  serve  to  prevent  the  charge  from  getting  heaped  up  in  the  intervening 
space,  a  position  from  which  it  could  only  be  removed  by  stirring  from  the  opposite 
side.  The  fuel  used  is  anthracite  mixed  with  i  of  its  weight  of  bituminous  coal,  to 
make  it  cake  together  and  form  a  mass  of  a  due  degree  of  porosity.  The  air  passing 
upwards  through  this  heated  mass  of  carbon,  its  oxygen  is  completely  converted  into 
carbonic  oxide,  which,  together  with  the  nitrogen,  passes  on  through  the  body  of  the 
furnace,  and  burns  at  the  expense  of  the  air,  which  enters  by  the  aperture  o  {Jiff.  132), 
situated  near  the  fire-bridge,  and  by  smaller  apertures  in  the  side  doors  ;  the  vault  of 
the  furnace  thus  becomes  filled  with  a  long  flame  of  carbonic  oxide,  burning  in  contact 
with  the  stratum  of  air  containing  excess  of  oxygen,  which  enters  by  the  apertures 
above-mentioned,  and  spreads  itself  over  the  hearth.  The  ore  on  the  hearth  is  thus 
constantly  immersed  in  a  stratum  of  oxidising  gas,  kept  at  a  high  temperatirre  by  the 
combustion  of  the  carbonic  oxide  just  above  it.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  sul- 
phur in  the  ore  is  thus  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  escapes  by  the  chimney, 
the  copper  and  the  iron  being  at  the  same  time  partially  converted  into  oxides.  The 
calcination  lasts  from  12  to  24  hours,  the  charge  being  Stirred  from  time  to  time  to 
expose  a  fresh  surface  to  the  oxidising  atmosphere,  and  the  heat  regtilated  so  as  not  to 
permit  the  particles  to  clot  or  sinter  together,  the  tendency  to  which  diminishes,  how- 
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ever,  ;is  the  calcinatio]i  proceeds.  AVhen  tlie  calcination  is  complctoil,  tlie  ore  is  rakeil 
into  the  holes,  r  r,  on  the  sides  of  the  hearth,  through  which  it  falls  into  the  vaidt  U 
below,  where  water  is  thrown  xipon  it. 

F/j.  131. 


An  idea  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  calcining  process,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  follo^ving  analyses  of  samples  of  raw  and  calcined  oi-c,  Ly  Le  Play.  (D'srr/j>- 
/ion  dcs  proccdcs  mitallurgiqucs  cmploijcs  dans  Ic  Pays  dc  Gallcs  ixnir  kt  fa/irication  die 


Cuivrc.    Paris,  1848.) 

Eaw  ore.  Cnlcinrd  ore. 

Cuprous  oxide,  Cu'O       .       .     0'4   .5-4 

Copper  pyrites        .       .       .    227    11 '2 

Iron  pyrites,  FeS    .       .       .    22-4  Sesquisulphide  of  iron  (Fe^S^)  11-2 

Various  sidphides    .       .       .1-0  .       .       .       .       .       .  0'6 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  .       .       .      0'6  ......  11-7 

Various  oxides        .       .       .      0'3   0-6 

Silica                                        34-3    34-3 

Earthy  aslios  ....      2-0   2-0 

Water  and  carbonic  acid   in  Sulphm-ic  acid  combined       .  I'l 
combination        .       .       .  0'.5 

Atmospheric  oxygen  consumed  by  ^  j^..g  J  Evolved  (Water  and  carbonic  acid  0-5 

this  amount  of  ore  in  the  calcination^  t  as  gas.  JSulphui'ous  acid.       .  21*4 

lOO'O  Twyo 


The  loss  of  weight  wliich  occurred  during  calcination,  was  found  to  be  7'2  per  cent, 
and  the  loss  of  sulphur  51 '9  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  ore. 

2.  Melting  of  the  calcined  ore.  —  This  process  is  performed  in  a  reverbcratory 
furnace,  called  the  ore-furnace,  represented  in  figures  133,  134. 

The  fuel  is  a  roixture  of  2  pts.  anthracite  and  1  pt.  bituminous  coal.    The  temperature 
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is  raised  higher  than  in  the  calcining  furnace,  by  increasing  the  drauglit.  The 
hearth  is  formed  of  slag,  and  has  a  depressed  basin  at  B,  into  which  the  melted  metal 
sinks.  The  charge  consists  of  the  calcined  product  of  the  preceding  operation  mixed 
with  metal  slag,  a  product  ol-^tained  in  operation  No.  4,  and  sometimes  with  unroasted 
ore  of  the  thu-d  class  (p.  24),  and  a  certain  quantity  of  iluor  spar  to  render  the  slag 
more  fluid.  The  oxides  and  sulphides  decompose  one  another, the  products  being 
eliiefly  sulphide  of  copper,  oxide  of  iron,  which  passes  into  the  slag  as  sUicate,  and 
sulphurous  acid,  which  escapes,  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  being  also  partly  due,  as 
in  the  preceding  operation,  to  the  action  of  the  aii'  in  the  furnace.  The  process  is 
completed  in  four  or  jive  hours.  The  products  consist  of  a  regulus,  called  coarse  metal, 
containing  the  greater  part  of  the  copper  as  sulphide  and  a  certain  quantity  of  sul- 
phide of  iron,  and  a  slag  rich  in  ii'on  and  containing  numerous  siliceous  fragments 
disseminated  through  it,  which  give  it  a  muddy  consistence.  This  slag  is  raked  out 
of  the  furnace  by  a  rabble  introduced  through  the  door  p,  and  falls  into  a  series  of 
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rectangular  cavities  U,  formed  in  a  bed  of  sand.  At  the  same  time,  the  melted  coarse 
metal  collected  in  the  basin  B,  is  run  out  by  a  tap-hole  at  the  bottom  into  a  reser- 
voir E,  containing  water,  whereby  it  is  granulated. 

The_  coarse  metal  contains  about  33  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  is  brittle,  and  easily 
pulverised:  its  fractured  surface  is  non-crystalline,  uneven,  more  or  less  granular, 
generally  vesicular,  and  of  a  bronze  colour.  The  following  analyses  have  been  made 
ot  it  by  Leplay  and  by  Napier, 
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Composition  of  Coarse  MdaJ. 


Copper 

Iron .... 
Nickel,  cobalt,  manganese 
Tin  .... 
Arsenic  . 
Sulphur  . 

Slag  mechanically  mixed 

The  slag,  called  ore-fiirnacc  slag,  generally  consists  of  a  hard,  brittle,  black  matrix, 
in  which  are  imbedded  sharp  angular  pieces  of  ■white  quartz.  It  frequently  con- 
tains small  shots  of  coarse  metal.  If  these  are  numerous,  the  slag  must  be  remelted 
in  subsequent  operations.  Its  average  composition,  as  determined  by  Leplay,  is  as 
foUows :  — 


Composition  of  Orc-furnacc  Slag. 


Quartz  in  admixture  ....... 

30-5 

Silica  in  combination  ....... 

30-0 

2-9 

Protoxide  of  ii'on  ....... 

2S-,5 

2-0 

()-6 

Various  oxides  (of  tin,  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt)  . 

Vi 

21 

lli 

Iron   .  ......... 

0-9 

2-0 

00 . 

100-0 

This  slag  has  nearly  the  composition  of  a  ferrous  metasilicate,  Fe"SiO'  or  2FcO.<S>\0''. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  melting  process  in  tho  ore-furnace,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  iron  of  the  calcined  ore  is  removed  in  the  slag,  and  the  whole  of  the 
copper,  excepting  the  small  portion  whicli  passes  into  the  slag,  is  concentrated  in  a  re- 
gidus  containing,  on  the  average,  as  much  copperas  pure  copper  pyrites  (p.  22).  The  re- 
duction of  the  sesquioxide  of  ii'on  in  the  calcined  ore  to  protoxide  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  sidphiir,  which  is  oxidised  to  sulphurous  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  ferric  oxide. 
Any  copper  that  may  exist  in  the  state  of  silicate  in  the  metal  slag,  forming  part  of  tlie 
charge  of  the  ore-furnace,  is  converted  into  cuprous  sulphide  by  mutual  decomposition 
with  the  sulphide  of  iron,  which  is  always  present  in  this  furnace,  and  passes  into  tho 
coarse  metal. 

3.  Calcination  of  the  granulated  coarse  metal. — This  operation  is  performed  in  a 
caleiner,  with  free  access  of  air,  the  charge  being  frequently  stirred  and  turned  over. 
The  calcination  is  complete  in  about  24  hours,  the  heat  being  gradually  raised 
towards  the  end  of  the  process.  No  satisfaetoiy  analysis  of  the  calcined  product  has 
yet  been  made.  Leplay,  however,  found  that,  in  a  sample  of  coarse  metal  containing 
33'7  per  cent,  copper,  34'2  iron,  1'5  of  various  otlier  metals,  29-5  sulphur,  and  I'l  slag, 
the  proportion  of  sulphur  was  reduced  by  calcination  to  16'4  per  cent.  The  sulphiu*  is 
evolved  as  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. 

4.  Melting  of  the  calcined,  coarse  metal. — The  calcined  product  No.  3  is  melted  with 
addition  of  matters  rich  in  oxide  of  coppjer,  namely,  roaster  and  refinery  slags,  and  a 
quantity  of  ores  of  the  fourth  class  (p.  24),  consisting  of  oxides  and  carbonates  of 
copper.  Tho  furnace  is  similar  to  the  ore-furnace  {fig.  133),  excepting  that  the  hearth 
has  no  basin.  The  process  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner,  excepting  that  it  is  con- 
tinued two  hours  longer,  and  the  heat  is  raised  higher.  The  reaction  consists  mainly 
in  a  double  decomposition  between  the  sulphide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper,  whereby 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed,  which  passes  into  the  slag  as  silicate,  and  sulphide  of  copper, 
which  forms  the  regidus ;  very  little  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved.  The  slag  is 
skimmed  oif,  and  drawn  out  of  the  furnace  through  the  end  opening  below,  where 
sand-beds  are  placed  to  receive  it.  The  regulus  is  tapped  off  into  sand-moidds  imme- 
diately in  front  of  and  below  tho  tap-hole  of,  the  furnace. 

The  composition  of  the  regulus  produced  in  this  operation,  varies  with  the  proportion 


Copper 
Iron 


Suljihur  , 


Napier. 

21-1— 3!)-.5 
33-2— 3G-4 


45-5— 25-0 
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of  oxide  of  copper  mixed  with  the  calcined  coarse  metal.  When  a  siiiRcient  quantity 
of  oxide  and  carbonate  can  be  added  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  sulphide  of  iron 
present,  the  regulus  has  very  nearly  the  composition  of  cuprous  sulphide,  Cu*S,  the  de- 
composition taking  place  as  represented  by  the  equation  — 

Cu'O  +  Fe^S  +  xSiO^  =  Cu*S  +  Fe'^O.a^SiO^. 

The  regulus  formed  under  these  circumstances  is  called  white  metal.  It  has  a  dark 
bluish  n-rey  colour,  and  faint  metallic  lustre,  is  compact  and  brittle,  with  uneven,  gra- 
nular, and  more  or  less  crystalline  fracture.  It  contains  on  the  average  73-2  per  cent, 
copper.  A  sample  analysed  by  Leplay,  of  specific  gravity  570,  contained  77-4  per  cent, 
copper,  0-7  iron,  with  traces  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  O'l  tin  and  arsenic,  21-0  sulphur,  and 
0'3  slag  and  sand.  Pure  cuprous  sulphide  contains  80  per  cent,  copper.  (See  SuxPHroES 
OF  Copper  and  Iron,  ii.  77). 

The  slag,  called  7m  tal-slag,  is  brittle,  compact,  and  occasionally  veiy  crystalline,  of 
blue-grey  to  bronze  yellow  colour,  and  inclining  to  metallic  lustre.  An  analysis  by 
Leplay  gave : 


Silica  .....  33'8 
Alumina  .  .  .  .  .  1'5 
Protoxide  of  iron  .  .  .  56-0 
Cuprous  oxide  .  .  .0-9 
Various  oxides  .  .  .21 
Lime  1'4 


Magnesia 
51ag  mech 

cally  mixed.  (^^Y^h. 


Slag  mechani-jJ^^PP'^'" 


100-0 


If  the  proportion  of  oxidised  copper-compounds  in  the  charge  is  less  than  what  is 
required  for  producing  white-metal  of  the  composition  above  given,  the  regulus  will 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  constituting,  from  its  colour,  what  is  called 
hluc  metal ;  white-metal  indeed  passes  insensibly  into  blue  metal  as  the  proportion  of 
iron  increases.  ' 

Blue  nutal  always  contains  metallic  copper  difiFused  through  it  in  very  minute 
particles,  and  protruding  into  the  interior  of  cavities  in  the  mass,  in  delicate  hair-like 
filaments.  The  manner  in  which  this  metallic  copper  is  formed  is  not  very  clearly 
understood ;  but  the  reduction  appears  to  take  place  during  cooling,  and  to  depend 
upon  a  reaction  between  the  sulphide  of  copper  in  the  regulus  and  the  oxides  in  the 
slag.  AVhen  the  oxidised  copper-compounds  in  the  charge  are  in  excess,  some  of  the 
copper  is  likewise  reduced,  and  a  regulus  is  formed  similar  for  the  most  part,  in  com- 
position, colour,  and  properties,  to  white  metal,  but  exhibiting  on  its  upper  surface 
numerous  pimple-like  excrescences,  whence  it  is  called  finiflc-metal. 

5.  Boasting  of  the  White  or  Blue  metal. — In  this  operation,  the  sulphur,  which  had 
hitherto  been  retained  in  union  with  the  copper  as  an  agent  of  concentration,  is 
finally  expelled  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  certain  foreign 
metals,  namely,  arsenic,  antimony,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  tin,  &c.,  are  removed,  by  con- 
version either  into  volatile  oxides,  or  into  silicates,  which  pass  into  the  slag.  The 
process  consists  of  two  successive  reactions,  which  take  place  in  the  same  furnace : 
1.  The  direct  action  of  the  air  on  the  metal  kept  at  a  temperature  near  its  melting 
point ;  2.  The  reaction  of  the  oxide  of  copper  thus  formed  on  the  sulphides  not  de- 
composed by  the  roasting,  whereby  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  copper  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state.  The  metallic  copper  thus  obtained  is  called  blister  copper,  from  the 
appearance  of  its  surface.  There  is  also  formed  a  slag  very  rich  in  copper,  called 
roaster-slag,  which  is  added  to  the  furnace-charge  in  the  smelting  of  the  calcined 
granulated  coarse  metal  (No.  4). 

The  operation  is  performed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  similar  to  the  melting 
furnace  {,fig.  133),  but  having  a  side  door  by  which  the  pigs  of  regulus  are  introduced : 
and  lateral  openings  near  the  fire-bridge  for  the  admission  of  air.  The  rich  oxidised 
ores  of  class  5  (ii.  24)  are  added  to  the  charge.  In  half  an  hour,  the  pigs  begin  to 
melt,  and  the  temperature  is  so  regulated  that  the  fusion  may  be  complete  in  six  or 
eight  hours.  The  surface  of  the  melted  mass  appears  to  boil,  owing  to  the  escape  of 
sulphurous  acid,  produced  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  oxides  and  sulphides. 
Tlie  slag  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  regulus,  is  skimmed  off  twice  during 
the  operation,  once  immediately  after  fusion,  and  a  second  time  just  before  tapping. 
After  a  while,  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  lowered  sufl5.eiently  to  allow  the 
regulus  to  solidify.  When  it  has  become  pasty,  its  surface  is  thrown  up  into 
craters,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  evolution  of  gas,  whereby  the  extent  of 
surface  exposed  to  the  air  is  greatly  increased  and  the  oxidation  assisted.  Finally, 
tlie  regulus  is  again  melted  into  sand-moulds,  where  it  soHdifies  in  the  form  of  blister 
Clipper. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  blister  copper  and  roaster  slag. 
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Blister  copper. 
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Copper 
Iron 

Nickel,  cobalt,  manganese 
Tin  and  arsenic 
Sulphur 


98-4 
0-7 
0-3 
0-4 

0-2 


97o 

0-  7 

1-  0 
0-2 
0-6 


98-0 
0-5 
0-7 
0-3 
0-5 


98-.5 
U-8 
00 
0-1 
0-6 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


Roaster  slag. 


Leplay. 


Silica  ...... 

Alumina  ..... 

Cuprous  oxide  .... 

Ferrous  oxide  .... 

Oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese 
Stannous  oxide  .... 

Lime  and  magnesia 

Metallic  copper  .... 


traces 
2-0 


47'5 
3-0 
16-9 

28-0 
0-9 
0-3 


98-6 


According  to  Leplay,  roaster-slag  contains  on  an  average  20  per  cent,  of  copper, 
inclusive  of  that  present  in  the  metallic  state.  It  is  vesicular,  more  or  less  scoriaeeons, 
of  dai-k  reddish-bro^vu  colour,  varied  here  and  there  with  greyish  black,  and  without 
metallic  lustre. 

6.  Ecjinmg. — This  is  the  last  operation,  and  its  object  is  to  remove  the  foreign 
metals  and  the  remainder  of  the  sulphur.  The  reagents  by  which  this  change  is 
effected  are,  the  oxygen  of  the  aii',  and  the  siliceous  matters  of  the  hearth  and  walls 
of  the  furnace,  together  with  those  which  are  furnished  by  the  sand  adhering  to  the 
pigs  of  blistered  copper.  The  refinery  furnace  is  similar  in  construction  to  a  melting 
fui-nace,  excepting  that  the  bottom  inclines  gradually  from  all  sides  tow;mls  the  deepest 
part,  which  is  near  the  end  door,  and  tliere  is  a  large  door  on  one  side,  but  neither  a 
hole  in  the  roof  nor  a  side  tap-hole.  The  furnace  is  charged  with  6  or  8  tons  of 
pigs  of  blistered  copper,  which  are  melted  and  exposed  for  about  15  hours,  to  tho 
oxidising  action  of  the  air  which  enters  the  furnace.  The  oxide  of  copper  formed, 
acts  either  immediately,  or  after  combining  with  silica,  on  tlie  sulphur  and  metals  moro 
oxidable  than  the  cojjper,  thereby  oxidising  and  causing  tliein  to  pass  into  the  slag, 
together  with  the  excess  of  oxide  of  copper.  The  slag  is  skimmed  otF  thi'ough  the  end 
02'ening. 

The  copper,  thus  freed  from  foreign  metals  and  sulphur,  is,  however,  in  a  peculiar 
state,  lieing  intimately  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  red  oxide,  which  destroys 
its  malleability  ;  in  this  state  it  is  called  dry  copper.  To  deoxidise  and  toughen  it,  a 
quantity  of  anthracite,  or  free-burning  coal — charcoal  was  formerly  used — is  thrown  on 
the  surface,  and  after  a  short  time,  a  large  pole  of  oak  or  birch,  the  greener  the  better, 
is  thrust  into  it,  and  kept  down  by  fixing  a  prop  under  the  end  which  protrudes  from 
the  furnace.  Under  the  influence  of  the  high  temperature,  the  wood  gives  off  a  large 
quantity  of  reducing  gases,  which  cause  the  metal  to  boil  -violently,  carrying  the 
particles  of  carbon  below  its  sm-face,  and  greatly  accelerating  the  reducing  action. 
After  twenty  minutes  of  this  treatment,  which  is  called  poling,  the  refiner  takes  out  a 
sample  of  the  melted  metal  in  a  small  ingot-mould,  and  when  the  ingot  is  cold,  places 
it  on  an  an-vil,  and  tests  its  quality  by  hammering.  As  soon  as  it  is  found  to  possess 
the  characters  of  good  metal  (tough  pitch'),  the  surface  is  again  skimmed  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  the  metal  ladled  out  into  moulds.  Should  the  metal,  during  the  proci  ss 
of  ladling,  become  more  or  less  elry  by  oxidation,  it  is  again  poled  for  a  short  time. 
If',  on  the  contrary,  the  poling  has  been  continued  too  long,  the  copper  again  becomes 
brittle,  probably  because  the  oxides  of  certain  other  metals,  lead,  antimony,  &c.  present 
in  small  quantity,  are  reduced  by  the  poling,  and  the  copper  consequently  becomes 
alloyed  with  these  metals ;  in  this  state  it  is  said  to  be  ovcrpoled.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  the  surface  is  uncovered,  and  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  oxidation.  When 
the  copper  is  intended  for  rolling,  a  certain  quantity  of  lead  may  be  advantageously 
added  to  it  just  before  ladling.  The  proportion  used  is  very  variable,  sometimes  as 
much  as  80  lbs.  of  lead  to  6  tons  of  copper,  sometimes  not  more  than  from  14  to  30  lljs. 

The  refinery -slag  is  very  rich  in  copper.  A  specimen  analysed  by  Leplay  contained  : 

Silica   47'4  Stannous  oxide       .       .  .0-2 

Alumina   20  Lime  1-0 

Cuprous  oxide  ....  30-2  Magnesia        ....  0-2 

Fen-ous  oxide  ....  3-1  Shots  of  metallic  copper  .       .  9-0 

Oxides  of  nickel,  mHUganese,  &c.  0-4  yij.^ 
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A  specimen  examined  by  Dr.  Percy  contained  57'9  per  cent,  copper  existing  as 
cuprous  oxide,  and  2-C5  metallic  copper ;  making  a  total  of  60-55  per  cent,  copper. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  when  a  plentiful  supply  of  rich  oxidised  ores 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  calcinations  and  fusions  have  to  be  repeated  a  greater  number 
of  times :  thus,  instead  of  at  once  subjecting  the  white  or  blue  metal  resulting  from 
the  melting  of  the  calcined  coarse  metal  to  the  process  of  roasting  (as  above  described), 
it  is  necessary,  under  such  cii-cumstances,  to  calcine  it  again,  and  subject  the  calcined 
product  to  an  additional  melting  before  commencing  the  roasting. 

The  mital-slag  (No.  4),  and  likewise  Xh^  ore-furnace  slag  when  it  contains  numerous 
shots  of  regulus,  are  sometimes  remelted  in  order  to  concentrate  the  regidus  which 
they  contain. 

Lastly,  we  must  notice  the  process  of  making  what  is  called  "  best  selected  copper," 
which  is  merely  a  very  pure  metal  used  for  fine  purposes,  especially  for  making  the 
best  brass.  The  process  consists  in  molting  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  blue  metal, 
and  tapping  it  into  a  series  of  moulds  or  sand-beds.  The  pigs  nearest  to  the  furnace 
then  contain  the  greater  portion  of  the  metallic  impurities,  while  those  more  remote 
contain  a  purer  regulus,  which  is  then  roasted  and  refined.  Another  method  is  to 
roast  the  blue  metal,  or  pimple  metal,  till  about  half  the  copper  is  reduced.  The 
residual  metal,  called  rcgulc,  best  regule,  or  spongy  rcgulc,  is  afterwards  roasted  and 
refined  by  itself. 

Copper  Smelting  in  Blast  Fimiaces. 

This  is  the  method  chiefly  adopted  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in  Sweden  and 
in  Germany. 

Swedish  process. — Tl'e  Swedish  copper  ores,  the  principal  mines  of  which  are  at 
Fahlun,  in  Dalecarlia,  and  Atvidaberg,  in  Ostrogothia,  consist  of  copper  pyrites  mixed 
with  a  large  amount  of  iron  pyrites  and  siliceous  minerals. 

1.  Roasting  or  Calcination. — The  ore  is  fijst  roasted  either  in  kilns  formed  by  walls 

built  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  135, 
Fig.  135.  Qj.      open  pjTamidal  heaps,  most  fre- 

^^""^  - -i™--'";^  -  quently  the  latter.  In  either  case,  a  bed 
of  wood  about  12  inches  high  is  formed 
on  the  ground,  and  on  this  the  ore 
is  piled  in  alternate  layers  witli  small 
charcoal,  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet  in 
the  kilns,  and  10  or  12  feet  in  the  heaps. 
By  this  means,  a  large  portion  of  the 
sulphur  is  burnt  away,  while  the  iron 
is  chiefly  oxidised,  as  in  the  Welsh 
process  of  calcination.  The  roasted  ore  should  retain  sufficient  sulphur  to  furnish, 
when  smelted,  a  regidus  yielding  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  copper. 

2.  Fusion  of  the  roasted  ore. — The  roasted  ore  is  next  mixed  with  black  copper  .'ilag 
a  product  obtained  in  the  fourth  operation,  and  containing  a  large  amount  of  iron. 
The  proportions  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  yield,  when  smelted,  a  regidus  containing 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  a  slag  having  nearly  the  composition  Fe^SiO  ',  or 
3Fe0.2(StO',  which  is  found  to  possess  the  proper  degree  of  liquidity.  The  mixture 
of  ore  and  black  copper  slag  is  smelted  with  coke,  or  a  mixture  of  coke  and  charcoal 
in  a  cupola  {Schachtofen),  called  the  ore  furnace,  about  18  feet  high,  the  fire  being 
urged  by  a  blast.  The  regulus  obtained  is  a  mixture  or  compound  of  the  subsulphides 
of  copper  and  iron. 

3.  Roasting  of  the  regulus. — The  regulus  is  next  roasted  in  a  range  of  kilns  con- 
structed on  each  side  of  a  medium  wall  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  135.  The 
roasting  is  repeated  four,  five,  or  even  six  times.  When  the  first  firing  is  finished,  the 
regulus  is  transferred  to  the  next  kiln,  then  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till  it  is  roasted 
"dead"  or  "sweet."  No  charcoal  is  added  in  the  first  firing,  but  in  the  second  \\ 
measure  of  charcoal  is  spread  upon  the  wood,  and  the  quantity  is  increased  in  each 
successive  firing,  till,  in  the  sixth,  12  measiu-es  of  charcoal  are  added,  forming  three 
layers,  including  that  on  the  wood.  The  entire  roasting  generally  lasts  from  seven  to 
eight  weeks.  During  the  roasting,  oxide  of  zinc  is  formed  from  sulphide  contained  in 
the  regulus. 

Fusion  for  black  copper. — The  roasted  regidus  from  the  last  operation  is  next 
smelted  in  the  black  copper  furnace,  which  is  also  a  cupola,  but  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  the  ore-furnace,  in  admixture  with  a  roasted  regulus  {thin  regulus)  obtained  in 
preceding  operations,  also  with  refinery  slags,  furnace-residues  containing  copper,  and 
orefurnace  slags,  sometimes  also  with  addition  of  quartz.  The  products  are  black 
copper  {Schwart-hjpfer),  an  impure  metallic  copper,  so-called  from  its  superficial  crust 
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of  black  oxide;  thin  regidus,  containing  from  55  to  72  per  cent,  of  copper;  and  Hack 
copper  slag,  chiefly  consisting  of  sDicate  of  iron,  but  containing  about  1  per  cent,  of 
copper.  This  slag  is  added  to  the  charge  of  the  ore-furnace  in  a  subsequent  operation, 
and  the  thin  regulus  is  remelted  in  a  subsequent  fusion  for  black  copper. 

The  black  copper  has  lastly  to  be  nfiiud,  to  fi-ee  it  from  sidphur  and  foreign  metals. 
This  is  eflfeeted,  as  in  the  Welsh  process,  by  melting  it  xuider  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and 
subjecting  it  at  the  same  time  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  air.  The  arrangements  are 
similar  to  those  used  in  Germany,  ■which  ■nill  be  presently  described. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  the  black  and  refined  copper  of  Atvidaberg,  made  at 
the  mining  school  of  Fahlun :  — 


Copper 

Iron 

Zinc 

Cobalt  and  nickel 

Tin  . 

Lead 

Silver 

Gold 


Black  copper. 
.  91-39 

2-0-1 

I'oo 
.  0-63 
.  0-07 

0-19 

O-U 
not  looked  for 


Sulphur  0-80 

Arsenic    ........  trace 


Kefined  copper, 
99-160 
0-111 

0-110 

scarcely  a  trace 
ditto. 
0-065 
0-0015 
0-017 


99-78 


99-7645 


The  greater  part  of  the  cobalt  is  separated  in  the  refining,  and  becomes  concentrated 
in  the  slag. 

Mans  field  process. — The  copper  ore  of  the  Mansfeld  district  in  Prussian  Saxony 
consists  of  argillaceous  schists  (KupJ'er-sch/efier),  largely  impregnated  -with  bitumen,  anil 
containing  copper  pyrites  disseminated  in  small  ciystals.    The  scJiist  is  first  roasted  iu 


Fig.  136. 


Fig.  137. 


pyramidal  heaps  on  beds  of  wood.  Very 
little  fuel  is  required,  tlie  fire  being  kept  up 
by  tlie  comlnistion  of  the  bitumen  contained 
in  the  schist.  The  roasted  ore  is  then 
mixed  with  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  fluor 
spar,  cupriferous  slagfrom  sulisequentstages 
of  preceding  operations,  and  often  with  .small 
quantities  of  cupriferous  scliists  containing 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  mixture  is  smelted 
in  cupolas  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  heated 
with  coke.  Fig.  136  is  a  vertical  section 
of  the  furnace,  passing  through  one  of  the  tuyeres.  Fig.  137  is  a  front  view,  'wilh  a 
section  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft.  This  lower  part  of  the  crucible  is  formed  of  sili- 
ceous grit,  the  upper  part  of  brick.    The  furnace  (the  ore-furnace)  has  two  tuyeres  1 1, 
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placed  either  on  the  same  side  of  the  shaft  (as  in  the  figm-o),  or  on  opposite  sides.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  crucil.ile  are  two  apertures,  o  o',  wliich  are  opened  alternately  to  allow 
the  fused  products  to  run  into  the  basins  C  C.  The  furnace  is  tilled  with  ore  and  fuel 
in  alternate  layers.  The  regulus  and  slag  are  constantly  running  from  the  furnace  into 
one  or  other  of  the  basins  C  C.  The  slag  is  moulded  into  large  bricks,  which  serve 
for  building.  The  regulua  (Bohstein),  which  does  not  amount  to  more  than  -^^  of 
the  -weight  of  the  roasted  ore,  is  composed  of  cuprous  sulphide,  Cu'S,  and  ferrous 
sulphide,  Fe'^S,  and  contains  from  20  to  60  per  cent,  of  copper,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ore.  The  poorer  kinds  of  regulus  containing  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  copper 
are  roasted  three  times  on  beds  of  wood,  and  again  smelted  with  slags  from  preceding 
operations,  those  being  selected  which  lay  immediately  above  the  regulus  in  the 
basins  C  C".  A  new  regulus  (Spurstim)  is  thus  obtained,  containing  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  copper  as  the  first  regulus  of  the  richer  ores. 

The  richer  reguli  {Spurstein  and  Diinnstcin)  are  roasted  six  times  in  succession  on 
beds  of  wood  in  kilns, —  brick- walled  kilns  like  those  represented  in  /iff.  135  (p.  30). 
During  the  roasting  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  formed,  which  is 
removed  by  lixiviation  and.  crystallised. 

The  roasted  and  lixiviated  regulus  ( Gaarrost)  is  now  smelted  with  a  due  proportion 
of  slag  in  a  blast  furnace,  similar  to  that  represented  in  jig.  136,  but  smaller.  The  pro- 
ducts are  black  cop-pcr,  a  rich  regulus  (IDunnstein),  which  is  added  to  the  second  regulus 
obtained  in  the  preceding  operation,  and  slag.  The  black  copper  is  removed  in  the 
form  of  discs,  by  throwing  water  on  the  surface  so  as  to  form  a  solid  crust.  It  contains 
about  95  per  cent,  of  copper,  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  small  quantities  of  silver  and 
antimony. 

The  quantity  of  silver  in  the  black  copper  is  generally  sufScient  to  render  its  extrac- 
tion profitable.  This  is  effected  by  a  process  called  diquation,  depending  on  the  fact 
that  lead  forms  with  silver  a  more  fusible  alloy  than  with  copper.  The  ai'gentiferous 
copper  is  melted  with  lead  (argentiferous  lead,  if  it  can  be  had),  and  the  melted  alloy 
is  either  suffered  to  cool  very  slowly,  in  which  case  the  copper  solidifies  first  in  com- 
bination with  a  portion  of  the  lead,  while  the  rest  of  the  lead,  in  combination  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  silver,  remains  liquid,  or  the  whole  of  the  fused  mass  is  cast  into  discs, 
which  are  then  sulijected  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  melt 
out  the  silver  in  combination  with  part  of  the  lead,  while  an  alloy  of  lead  and  copper 
remains  in  thesol  id  state.  The  argentiferous  lead  is  then  cupelled  to  separate  the 
silver.    (See  Silver.) 

The  alloy  of  lead  and  copper  thus  obtained,  still,  however,  retains  a  small  portion 
of  silver,  which  is  sometimes  separated  from  it  by  subjecting  it  to  a  higher  temperatui-e 

in  contact  with  a  current 

i 


Fig.  138, 


of  air,  whereby  a  fresh 
portion  of  lead  contain- 
ing silver  is  separated, 
not,  however,  in  the  me- 
tallic state,  but  in  the 
form  of  litharge. 

Ticfining. — The  black 
copper  thus  desilverised 
is  refined  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  constructed 
like  a  cupelling  furnace. 

The  metal  is  fused  on 
the  hearth  a,  fig.  138,  and 
sulijected  to  the  oxidising 
action  of  a  blast  of  air 
from  the  tuyeres  ii,  fig. 
139.  A  red  slag  is  then 
formed  containing  tho 
foreign  metals,  iron,  lead, 
&c.,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cuprous  ox- 
ide ;  it  is  removed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  door 
p.  The  refiner  judges 
of  the  progress  of  the 
operation  by  taking  out  from  time  to  time,  a  small  quantity  of  the  melted  metal, 
and  examining  it  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described.  When  the  process  is 
finished,  the  melted  copper  is  run  off  into  the  basins  h  h,  and  a  little  water  is  poiired 
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upon  it  to  form  a  crust  on  the  surface,  which  is  then  taken  off  in  the  form  of  a  disc 
called  a  rosette. 

When  the  black  copper  does  not  contain  silver,  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  eliquation  pro- 


Fig.  139. 


cess,  but  is  immediately  refined,  in  a  small  furnace,  called  a  refinhuj  hearth,  of  which 
Jig.  140  is  a  vertical  section  and  fig.  141  is  a  perspective  view. 

It  consists  of  a  hemispherical  crucible  C,  about  2  or  2\  feet  in  diameter,and  15  to  18 
inches  deep,  and  made  of  English  fire-clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  well  beaten  down.  It  is 
Burronnded  by  a  raised  platform,  having  an  opening  A,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  door. 


Fig.UO.  F///,141. 


The  crucible  having  been  di-ied  by  filling  it  -ndth  lighted  charcoal,  fresh  cliarcoal  is 
added,  the  pigs  or  discs  of  black  copper  are  placed  on  the  charcoal  opposite  to  the 
tuyere  T,  and  the  blast  is  turned  on.  As  soon  as  this  portion  of  copper  is  melted, 
more  is  added,  care  being  also  taken  to  keep  the  crucible  full  of  charcoal.  A  channel 
i  i,  allows  the  slag  produced  during  the  refining  process  to  run  off.  As  the  oxidation 
proceeds,  sulphiirous  acid  is  given  ofi".  sometimes  accompanied  by  white  vapours  of 
oxide  of  antimony.  The  first  portions  of  slag  which  run  off  are  of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  contain  much  oxide  of  iron  ;  the  subsequent  portions  are  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and 
are  rich  in  copper.  To  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  operation,  the  refiner  from  time  to 
time  dips  a  cylindrical  ii'on  rod  into  the  melted  copper,  then  quickly  withdraws  it, 
cools  it  by  immersion  in  cold  water,  knocks  olFthe  hollow  cylinder  of  copper  adhering  to 
the  end,  and  examines  it.  If  it  is  thick,  smooth  on  the.outer  surface,  and  yellowish-red 
inside,  the  copper  is  "  too  young,"  and  must  be  further  exposed  to  the  action  of  tho 
blast.  When  it  becomes  thin,  brownish-red,  and  crinkled  on  the  outer  surface,  of  a  pure 
copper-red  in  the  interior,  -^vith  metallic  lustre,  and  may  be  bent  several  times  without 
breaking,  the  copper  may  be  regarded  as  refined,  or  nearly  so.  When  it  liecomes  so 
thin  as  no  longer  to  form  a  continuous  coating,  but  merely  to  surround  the  iron  in 
some  places  like  network,  and  in  others  to  present  the  appearance  of  small  pointed  or 
Vol.  II.  D 
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bearded  excrescences,  the  blast  should  be  immediately  stopped,  as  the  copper  is  over- 
refined  or  "iibergaar." 

When  the  refining  is  judged  to  be  complete,  the  copper  is  taken  out  in  rosettes  in 
the  manner  above  described. 

Toughening  {Hammergaarmachcn). — Eosette  copper,  though  tolerably  pure,  is  not 
very  malleable,  because  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  red  oxide  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
in  the  state,  called  "  dry  "  by  English  smelters.  It  is  sold  for  the  manufacture  of 
brass,  and  other  purposes  in  which  it  requires  to  be  melted  up  again.  To  convert  it 
into  malleable  copper,  it  is  again  melted  on  a  refining  hearth,  under  charcoal,  but  with 
the  tuyere  less  inclined  then  in  the  preceding  process,  so  that  the  oxidising  action  of 
the  blast  may  not  be  so  strong.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  process,  excepting 
that  it  must  be  done  with  great  care,  so  as  just  to  reduce  the  oxide  by  the  action 
of  the  red-hot  cliarcoal,  without  bringing  it  into  the  over-refined  state,  like  the  over- 
poled  copper  of  the  English  works  (p.  29).  The  refiner  takes  out  a  sample  now  and 
then,  and  tests  its  qualities  by  hammering.  Altogether  the  refining  and  toughening 
of  the  black  copper  is  a  more  tedious  process  than  that  of  the  English  Mister  copper 
(p.  29.)  because  the  black  copper  is  less  pure  than  tlie  latter. 

The  following  analytical  data  in  elucidation  of  the  Mansfeld  process  are  taken  from 
Percy's  Metallurgy :  — 

Analyses  of  the  Mansfeld  Schist  by  Berthier. 

Uiiburnt.  Roasted. 


Silica 

Alumina 

Ferric  oxide 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Copper  pyrites  . 

Potash 

Water  and  bitumen  . 


40-0 

10-7 
6-0 

19-5 
6-5 
6-0 
2-0 

10-3 
100-0 


Silica 
Alumina  ) 
Magnesia  { 
Lime  ... 
Oxides,  copper  (Cu^O) 
Oxides,  iron  (Fe*0») 
Sulphur  . 

Loss  by  calcination  . 


50-6 

43-8 

23-4 

17-2 

7-8 

180 

2-8 

2-5 

9-0 

7-2 

4-0 

2-4 

0-8 

60 

98^ 

Analyses  of  Orcfurnace  Slags. 


Heine. 

Berthier. 

Hoffmann. 

Ebbinghaus 

Silica  .... 

67-43 

63-83 

49-8 

48-22 

60-00 

64-13 

Alumina 

7-83 

4-43 

12-2 

16-35 

15-67 

10-53 

Lime  .       .       .  . 

23-40 

33-10 

19-2 

19-29 

20-29 

19-41 

Magnesia 

0-87 

1-67 

2-4 

3-23 

4-37 

1-79 

Ferrous  oxide 

7-47 

4-37 

13-2 

10-75 

8-73 

10-83 

Oxide  of  zinc 

1-26 

1-11 

Cuproiis  oxide 

0-30 

0-24 

0-75 

0-67 

2-03 

Fluorine 

1-97 

2-09 

*i-i 

AlkaU  (K^O),  and  loss 

2-1 

99-27 

99-73 

100-0 

99-85 

100-84 

98-72 

Analyses  of  Ore  Fiirnace  Begulus  (Ruhstein). 


Rammelsberg. 


a. 

*. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

Copper  . 

52-44 

48-25 

42-10 

31-70 

47-27 

Iron 

20-49 

17-35 

19-25 

28-75 

19-69 

Sulphur  . 

26-44 

24-58 

25-50 

27  80 

26-76 

Zinc 

2-90 

6-20 

4-35 

Nickel)  . 
Cobalt  J  . 

0-80 

1-05 

1-25 

Lead 

0-41 

1-05 

1-50 

0-65 

Silver 

0-13 

0-30 

0-27 

0.16 

Silica 

1-55 

115 

1-65 

(Zn, 
iCo, 

Ni, 
Mn, 

1  4-09 

9^91 

96-78 

96-02 

96-31 

97-81 

/. 

43-62 
23-35 
28-70 

3-45 


{Carbon, 
earthy 
matter, 
and 
loss. 


.0-88 


100-00 
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Analyses  of  Concentrated  Eeguhis  (Sjmrstein),  and  Tliin  Itegulus  {Bunnstcin)  from 
the  Black-copper  Furnace. 


Copper 
Iron    .  . 
Sulphur 

Zinc,  nickel,  &c. 


Spurstein. 

Diinstein. 

Ebbinghaus. 

Berthier. 

De  la  Trobe. 

Scliliesser. 

Boujoakas 

.  51-37 

59-8 

59-18 

57-27 

61-23 

.  18-67 

15-8 

16-07 

16-32 

15-19* 

.  24-35 

22-6 

20-01 

22-17 

24-38 

6-54 

2-97 

2-55 

100-93 

W2 

98-23 

98-31 

100-80 

Supposed  Eaiional  Constitution  of  the  above  (EammelsLerg). 

Cuprous  sulphide .       .  67-47  .  .  46-66  57-69  77-95 

Ferrous  sulphide .       .  24-75  .  .  25-11  25-56  23-80 

Sulphides  of  Zn  and  Ni  .    .  .  .  4-44  3-81 

Metallic  copper    .       .  5-98  .  .  21-96  10-08  traces 


Aiiali/scs  of  Slags  accompanying  Concentrated  Regidus  {Spurschlacke)  and  Black 

Copper. 


Spurschlacken. 

Black  Copper  Slag. 

Wornum. 

 N 

Hoffmanu.  Berttiie 

r,  Luili. 

Gehrenbeck. 

Silica  .... 

33-18 

34-11 

33.6 

38-15 

37-90 

Alumina 

11-22 

8-46 

5-6 

Ferrous  oxide 

32-03 

37-68 

51-5 

47-22 

49-23 

Lime  .... 

17-14 

13-38 

5-0 

11-56 

9-07 

Magnesia 

2-96 

4-57 

0-03 

1-47 

Copper  existing  partially 

as  cuprous  sulphide  . 

1-90 

0-68 

Cu^O  3-0 

2-86 

1-59 

Sulphur 

not  det. 

0-46 

98-43 

99-34 

987" 

99-82 

99-26 

Analyses  of  the  Completely  Roasted  Regidus  (  Gaar-rbst). 

Rammelsberg. 


Copper   61-97 

Iron   20-39 

Zinc  and  nickel      .......  — 

Oxygen   1361 


Sulpliur  . 
Matter  insoluLle  in  acids 


2-11 
11-92 
100-00 


Analyses  of  Black  Copper. 


Berthier. 

Hoffmann. 

Ebbinghaus. 

Copper  .... 

.  95-45 

89-13 

92-83 

.  3-50 

4-23 

1-38 

0-97 

2-79 

rot  determined 

0-26 

Zinc,  nickel,  and  cohalt 

3-98 

1-05 

Sulphur  .... 

0-56 

1-07 

1-07 

100-00 

99-38 

99-38 

Rivot  and  Phillips's  Method  of  Copper  Smelting. 

This  method  consists  in  completing  the  extraction  of  the  copper  hy  means  of  -me- 
tallic iron,  after  the  greater  part  lias  heen  separated  by  the  ordinary  process  of  reduc- 
tion with  coal  or  charcoal.  Napier  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  xxvii.  293)  had  shown  that  copper 
may  be  precipitated  from  fused  silicates  containing  it,  by  the  action  of  the  electric 
cxirrent,  the  mineral  being  fused  in  a  black-lead  crucible  connected  -with  the  positive 
pole  of  the  battery,  and  the  negative  pole  being  formed  of  an  iron  plate  dipping  into 
the  fused  mass.  It  -was  afterwards  found,  by  numerous  experiments  made  at  the 
Ecolc  des  Mines  in  Paris,  that  metallic  iron  alone,  without  the  aid  of  the  battery,  is 
capable  of  precipitating  copper  from  sUicates  in  a  state  of  fusion,  just  as  it  does  from 


*  With  other  mctalg. 
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saline  solutions  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  applying  tHs  method  to  practice,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  expenditure  of  iron  would  be  too  heavy ;  hence  the  modifi- 
cation above  noticed  was  adopted,  of  only  using  the  iron  to  complete  the  reduction. 
The  process  is  as  follows :  The  ore  is  pounded,  roasted  in  the  calcining  furnace,  and 
then  heated  till  all  the  sulphates  are  decomposed ;  by  this  means  nearly  aU  the  sul- 
phur is  expelled.  The  roasted  ore  is  then  fused  with  lime  and  non- bituminous  coal. 
The  fusion,  which  must  be  quickly  conducted,  yields  two  products,  viz.  reduced  cop- 
per at  the  bottom,  and  a  fused  mass  of  slag  or  silicate  (called  the  bath)  floating  on  the 
top  ;  this  contains  the  remainder  of  the  copper,  usually  from  2  to  pts.  in  a  thousand 
(?  in  a  hundi'ed).  This  residual  portion  of  copper  is  precipitated  by  the  immersion  of 
iron  bars  into  the  melted  slag  :  the  reduction  occupies  from  tlu-ee  to  four  hoiu-s  for  a 
charge  of  5  ctr.  The  slag,  after  this  treatment,  still  retains  from  0-005  to  0-0065 
copper ;  the  copper  yielded  by  it  is  also  contaminated  -with  0-004  iron  and  sulphur, 
and  still  requires  refining.  The  estimated  saving  by  this  process,  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  method  imder  given  circumstances,  is  about  17  per  cent.  (Jahresb.  d. 
Chem.  i.  1021.) 

Extraction  of  Cojj-per  in  the  Wet  Way  :  Cementatiox  Coppee. 

This  method  consists  in  precipitating  copper  from  solution  by  metallic  iron.  It  is 
not  much  practised,  being  economical  only  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  drainage- 
■water  of  mines  in  which  the  copper  exists  as  sulphide,  often  contains  sulphate  of  copper 
formed  by  oxidation  of  the  pyrites.  Solutions  of  copper  are  also  prepared  artificially 
by  treating  the  poorer  oxidised  ores  -with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  roast- 
ing pyritiferous  ores,  and  extracting  the  sulphate  by  lixiviation  (p.  32).  Dr.  Eichard- 
son,  of  Newcastle,  exposes  a  mixture  of  pulverised  copper  pyrites  and  chloride  of 
sodium  or  potassium,  occasionally  moistened  -with  water  (or  salt-water  may  be  directly 
used)  to  a  temperature  not  lower  than  80°  F. ;  the  copper  is  thereby  converted  into 
chloride,  which  is  lixiviated  with  water.  Ammonia  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  solvent 
for  extracting  oxide  of  copper  from  the  ores. 

The  precipitation  is  best  effected  by  %vrought  iron  ;  cast  iron  acts  more  slowly. 
The  precipitation  is  accelerated  by  agitation,  which  has  the  effect  of  loosening  a  basic 
iron-salt  which  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  metal,  thereby  exposing  a  fresh  surface. 
The  precipitated  copper  {cementation  copper)  is  then  melted  and  refined.  This  method 
is  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  poorer  oxidised  ores,  like  those  of  Twista  in  the 
Waldeek,  especially  where  fuel  is  scarce. 

According  to  Gaulthier  de  Claubry  and  Dechaud,  the  process  may  be  accelerated  and 
the  consumption  of  iron  diminished  [?  at  the  expense  of  zinc]  by  the  use  of  a  voltaic 
battery,  the  copper  being  like-wise  obtained  in  more  coherent  form.  Copper  is  some- 
times precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state  without  the  use  of  iron,  pro- 
bably because  the  solution  contains  a  cuprous  salt,  which  splits  up  into  a  cupric  salt 
and  metallic  copper. 

The  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  solutions  of  its  pure  salts  by  electrolysis,  as 
in  the  electrotype  process,  yields  the  metal  in  its  state  of  greatest  purity. 

For  further  details  on  the  metallurgy  of  copper,  see  Percy's  Metallurgy,  i.  289  ; 
Tire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mamfactures,  and  Mines,  i.  818;  Kerl's  HiittenJcunde, 
ii.  158  ;  Regnaidfs  Cours  de  Chimie,  iii.  281. 

Impurities  in  Commercial  Copper. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  metallic  impurities  in 
numerous  varieties  of  commercial  copper,  from  various  sources,  has  lately  been  made 
by  Messrs.  A  bel  and  Field  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  280),  the  general  results  of  which  are 
as  foUows :  — 

1.  Arsenic  and  silver  are  almost  invariable  impurities  in  copper. 

2.  The  occurrence  of  bismuth  in  copper  is  very  general;  this  metal  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  always  present,  excepting  when  carbonates  of  copper  have  been  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  metal,  as  in  the  Australian  and  Russian  coppers.  Field  has  shown 
{ibid.  p.  304)  that  bismuth  is  of  very  common  occuiTence  in  copper  minerals. 

3.  Antimony  is  not  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  copper  as  is  generally  supposed  ; 
the  bismuth  existing  in  copper  has  doubtless  often  been  mistaken  for  antimony,  both 
these  metals  being  precipitated  by  water  from  their  acid  solutions. 

4.  Lead  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  cake-copper,  but  appears  to  be  an  almost  in- 
variable constituent  of  copper  which  has  been  manufactured  into  sheet  or  rod. 

5.  Iron,  which,  like  sulphm-,  exists  in  considerable  proportions  in  unrefined  copper,  is 
almost  completely  removed  liy  the  refining  process. 

The  special  results  of  the  investigation  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 
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Description  of  Copper. 

Silver. 

Arsenic. 

A  n  t  i  - 

liis- 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

IlAR  AND  Blister  Copper. 

Chile,  No.    1  Bar  .... 

traces 

traces 

0-fi2 

,,  2  

traces 

0  71 

3  

"o 

traces 

traces 

O-S!, 

4   „    .      .       .  . 

c 

0-10 

traces 

0-91 

„             f'  „    .       ,      .  . 

s 

traces 

t  races 

traces 

0-li2 

6   „     .       .       .  . 

oj 

traces 

traces 

o-4r. 

.,              7   „     .       .       .  . 

oJ 

traces 

traces 

0-52 

„              S   „    .       .       .  . 

"O 

traces 

t  races 

0-ii7 

.,              'J   „    .       .       .  . 

o 

traces 

traces 

5  04 

10  

z 

traces 

traces 

traces 

n  5i 

II,  

tr;ices 

o-r,2 

12   „  . 

0  02 

traces 

0  .50 

13   „  . 

0-04 

traces 

0-4:5 

14  

007 

0*50 

traces 

0-.51 

1.5  ,  

0H4 

Ill  ,  

0-40 

traces 

traces 

1-04 

17  „    .      .       .  . 

0-45 

1  -52 

18  

traces 

0-70 

19  „    .      .      .  . 

a> 

0-50 

0-20 

o-so 

.,             20   „     .       .       .  . 

l-'JO 

„            21    „     .       .       .  . 

— 

traces 

t  races 

(l-OH 

22  ,  

traces 

I  races 

1-rn 

23  

— 

traces 

traces 

1-20 

24   „     .       .       .  . 

traces 

traces 

1  04 

2.5  ,  

traces 

1  races 

112 

2G  

OJ 

traces 

1 1  aces 

1  112 

27  

traces 

traces 

0-H4 

28  

0  03 

traces 

traces 

1-10 

„  20  

0-75 

„     Blister  Copper  . 
Matzaclan  Copper  .... 

'n-io' 

traces 

traces 

o-:)2 

traces 

traces 

1-3.' 

New  Mexican  ..... 

0-42 

Spanish,  No.  I       .      .      .  . 

3-31 

0*70 

2       .      .       .  . 

2-40 

trace 

3       .       .       '.  . 

2- 1 5 

0-04 

t  race 

„              i       .       .       .  . 

IMS 

• 

trace 

5       .       .       .  . 

1 

i  rH 

trace 

,,             G       .       .       .  . 

O'DO 

„             7       .      .       .  . 

• 

0-21 

traces 

0  :i5 

Swedish,  No.  I        .       .       .  . 

c 

0  25 

o-on' 

0  31 

2        •       .        .  . 

^'  ^ 

*  * 

•  • 

0-20 

M.inilla  Slab 

I  '24 

Buenos  Ayres  Slab. 

0'31 

0*17 

(I*  1 0 

Australian  (Sydney) 

^  ? 

101 

„  (Sydney) 

=  ■ 

o-7i. 

llEFiNED  Coppers. 

■1.  =  5 

Chile,  (Societc  Italienne)  , 
Chile,  No.  2  

,  o 

0-ll| 

0-04 

0-113 

3  

0  03 

Spanish  

traces 

0-or, 

„     No.  2  

Italian,  No.  1  

j:  .o 

0-G3 

1-  ^- 

trace 

2  

>  c 

tr.-ice 

Tuscan  Rosette  .... 

X  5 

trace 

tr.ice 

liuSSlan  ^  V.-V.  IN  IJ,}  .... 

O'l  1 

I 

minute 
traces 

}' 

5 

No.  2 

a. 

030 

Hungarian  

'o-3r.' 

0-22 

traces 

trace 

Rosette  .... 

0  or> 

0- 1 2 

trace 

Australian  (Burra  Burra) 

0  02 

trace 

( Kapunda)  . 

0-0 1 

trace 

Lake  Superior  .... 

"0-07* 

OMU 

tr.i,  e 

Norwegian  ( Alten) 

trace 

,  . 

trace 

North  American  .... 

0-22 

trace 

No.  2  . 

0-fm 

trace 

3  .       .  . 

trace 

trace 

English  1  ilp  •       .       .       .  * 
English  Best  Select,  No.   1  . 

tr;ices 

0'07 

0-02 

trace 

0-03 

0  I..") 

trace 

2  .  . 

(K)2 

0-04 

0-04 

trace 

3  .  . 

0-(»2 

001 

0-0.5 

(race 

4  .  . 

n-o.'i 

004 

0-04 

trace 

5  •  • 

0-02 

0-12 

'  0-02" 

0-05 

t  r.ice 

»                6  .  . 

o-oi 

0  15 

0  0."i 

0  0.5 

trace 

7  .  . 

0*14 

0-02 

0-04 

trace 

8  .  . 

trace 

0  13 

11-07 

trace 

tr.ice 

•  • 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

in  .  . 

no:i 

0*14 

nob 

0-0.5 

1  rice 

0  07 

0-31 

trace 

017 

trace 
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Mdallio  impurities  in  different  varieties  of  Copper — continued. 


Description  of  Copper. 

Silver. 

Arsenic. 

mony. 

muth. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

English  Best  Select,  No.  12  . 

13  .  . 
»             13  .  . 
.  „             14  .  . 
l.'j  . 

16  .  . 

0-05 
0-05 
0-Oft 
0-06 
0-02 
003 

0-15 
0-12 
014 
010 
0-04 
0-06 

trace 
trace 
trace 

'  0-02 

0-12 

013 
0-12 
0-12 
trace 
004 

trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 

Sheet  and  Bolt  Copper. 

2  

4  

6  

7  

007 
0-05 
0  07 
0-02 
O05 
0*06 
003 
0-05 
0-03 
trace 
trace 

trace 
0'08 
0-12 
0-14 
0-09 
0-10 
010 
0-06 
0-12 
0-07' 
O'Ol 

trace 
0-02 
trace 

'ooi' 

trace 
trace 
trace 

0-13 
0-09 
0-06 
0-04 
013 
0-18 
010 
trace 
0-05 
0-02 
002 

0  07 
0-15 
0  08 
0-05 
0--.'5 
0-18 
0-40 
0-15 
0-38 
013 
0-22 

trace 
trace 

trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 

trace 
trace 

Coins. 

Copper  coin,  George  III. 

,,     George  IV. 

TUTU  1  • n.  ITT 

,,       ,,      William  IV,    .  . 

New  bronze  coin  .... 

Spanish  coin,  1856  .... 
Ciiile  coin,  18.'i8  .... 
United  States  coin,  1849 

Chinese  coin  

Old  Italian  coin  .... 
liactrian  coin  (181  B.  c.) 

Dutch  coin  

Copper  rolled  into  thin  ribbon 

All  these  specimens  con- 
tained silver  ;  the  pro. 
portions  were  not  de- 
termined. 

012 
0-09 
0*04 

trace 

0-30 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 

trace 
trace 

trace 
trace 
trace 

trace 

trace 
trace 
trace 
004 

trace 
trace 
0U3 

trace 
trace 
not  esti- 
mated 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 

'o-17* 

trace 
trace 
trace 

j  trace 

0  03 
0-0-1 
trace 
0-12 
0-21 
trace 

•  • 

Physical  Properties  of  Metallic  Copper. 

Native  copper  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  viz.  cubes,  octahedrons, 
rhombic  dodecahedrons,  and  intermediate  forms.  Similar  forms  are  exhibited  by 
copper  crystallised  from  fusion.  When  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  is  left  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  wood,  the  copper  is  sometimes  deposited  from  the  liquid  in  cubes, 
octahedrons,  and  long  four-sided  prisms  (elongated  cubes),  acuminated  with  four  octa- 
hedral faces  resting  on  the  edges  (Wagner,  Schw.  J.  xlvii.  325).  In  other  cases, 
wood  precipitates  copper  in  thin  ductile  plates,  with  warty  surfaces. 

Copper  in  the  massive  state  is  very  hard  and  elastic,  and  strongly  sonorous.  It 
has  considerable  toughness,  and  may  be  beaten  out  into  very  thin  leaves,  and  drawn 
out  into  very  fine  wire.  It  is  hardened  by  hammering  or  wire-drawing,  but  may  be 
softened  or  annealed  by  heating  it  to  redness,  and  either  leaving  it  to  cool  slowly,  or 
plvinging  it  into  cold  water.  Its  fracture  is  red,  shining,  indented,  and  slightly  gra- 
nidar ;  after  hammering,  it  exhibits  a  fibrous  fracture,  with  a  light-red,  silky  radiance. 
The  greater  the  purity  of  the  copper,  the  greater  is  its  malleability,  and  generally 
speaking  its  softness,  and  the  less  heat  is  required  to  deprive  it  of  the  brittleness 
produced  by  heating.  Copper  contaminated  with  other  metals  exhibits,  not  an  in- 
dented, but  a  scaly,  granular  fracture,  with  but  little  lustre,  and  after  hammering,  a 
scaly,  dingy  red  fracture,  also  with  feeble  lustre.  (For  the  Tenacity  of  copper,  see 
Cohesion,  i.  1076.) 

The  specific  granity  of  copper  free  from  internal  cavities  varies  from  about  8'91  to  8'95. 
According  toMarchand  and  S  c  h  e  e  r  e  r  ( J.  pr.  Cliem.  xxvii.  193),  that  of  crystallised 
native  copper  is  8'9i  ;  of  electrotype  copper,  8'914  ;  of  pure  copper  after  fusion  under 
a  layer  of  common  salt,  8'921 ;  of  unignited  copper  wire,  from  8"939  to  8'949  ;  of  ignited 
wire,  8'930  ;  of  flattened  wire,  8"951 ;  of  copperplate  formed  by  rolling  and  afterwards 
hammered,  8'952.  Copper  when  cooled  from  fusion  in  contact  with  the  air  is  very  apt  to 
assume  a  vesicular  structure,  by  which  its  density  is  greatly  diminished.  This  vesicular 
s<rMC<!tre  was  formerly  attributed  to  a  cause  similar  to  that  of  the  "spitting"  of  silver, 
the  copper  being  supposed  to  absorb  oxygen  while  in  the  melted  state,  and  to  give  it  up 
again  in  cooling ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Dick  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xi.  409),  and  recently 
more  completely  demonstrated  by  Matthiessen  and  Eussell  (ihid.  Feb.  1862), 
that  the  vesicular  structure  is  produced  only  when  the  copper  is  melted  under  char- 
coal, and  air  or  oxygen  gas  lOcewise  has  access  to  it, — and  that  the  eflPect  is  due  to  the 
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forrnation  of  cuprous  oxide,  and  its  subsequent  reduction  by  the  charcoal,  whereby  car- 
bonic oxide  is  pi-oduced,  and,  endeavouring  to  escape  as  the  melted  metal  is  about  to 
solidify,  forms  cavities  within  it,  and  sometimes  throws  up  the  surface  in  vegetations. 
Copper,  fused  with  free  access  of  air  and  then  cast  in  an  atmosphere  of  coal  gas, 
exhibited  the  same  cavernous  structure,  the  specific  gravity  of  two  portions  thus  cast 
being  only  6-926  and  6-438,  whereas  two  portions  of  the  same  fused  metal  cast  in  air 
had  the  specific  gravities  8-618  and  8-665.  Again,  copper  fused  and  left  to  cool  under 
charcoal  had  a  specific  gravity  of  8-952;  the  same  cast  in  coal-gas,  8-929,  whereas  another 
portion  of  the  same  cast  in  air  had  a  specific  gravity  of  only  6-193. 

Siilphur  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  charcoal.  The  density  of  vesicular  copper  is 
greatly  increased  by  hammering,  but  that  of  copper  not  possessing  the  vesicular  stmc- 
ture  is  but  little  increased  even  by  very  powerful  pressure.  Marehand  and  Scheerer 
found  that  the  density  of  copper  fused  under  common  salt  was  increased  by  a  pressure  of 
300,000  lbs.  only  from  8-921  to  8-930. 

The  cubical  expansion  of  cop)per  by  heat  for  1°  C.  is  0-000051  (the  volume  at  0.°  C. 
being  taken  as  unity),  hence  the  linear  expansion  is  O'OOOOl?  (H.  Kopp,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxxi.  1);  according  to  Troughton,  it  is  0-000019188. 

SjOe«/c  heat  =  0-09515,  between  0°  and  100°  C.  (Regnault.) 

Copper  melts  more  easily  than  gold,  less  easily  than  silver.  According  to  Pouillet, 
therefore,  its  melting  point  is  between  1000°  and  1200°  C.  ;  according  to  Gujton- 
]V[orveau,itis  1207°C.  (2204°F.);  according  to  Daniell,  1398°  C.  (2538°  F.).  All  these 
determinations  of  very  high  temperatures  are  liable  to  great  uncertainty.  It  expands 
on  solidifying.  Copper  containing  red  oxide  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  pure 
copper,  but  does  not  form  so  thin  a  liquid  ;  it  likewise  solidifies  more  slowly.  If  the 
proportion  of  oxide  is  larger,  the  mass  does  not  expand  in  solidifying.  The  expansion 
is  also  prevented  by  an  admixture  of  O'l  per  cent,  of  potassium,  zinc,  or  lead.  Copper 
containing  carbon  behaves  in  the  fused  state  like  pure  copper. 

Electric  Conductivity. — Copper  possesses  great  power  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity, 
standing  in  this  respect  next  to  silver.  Its  electric  conductivity  has  been  studied  with 
great  care  by  Matthiessen  and  Holzmann  (Phil.  Trans.  1860,  pt.  i.  ;  see  also 
Matthiessen,  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  xi.  126),  who  have  examined  particularly  the  effect 
produced  upon  it  by  the  presence  of  foreign  substances,  a  subject  of  great  importance 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  copper  wires  for  electro-telegraphy.  The  results  are  given 
in  the  following  table  : 


Electro-conductivity  of  Copper,  that  of  a  hard-drawn  Silver  xvire  being 

■Wires  hard  How 
drawn.  prepared. 

1.  Pure  copper    Protoxide  reduced  by  hydrogen 

2.  „  Electrotype  copper  not  melted 

3.  ,,  ,,         commercial  ,, 

4.  „  No.  3.  After  fusion  in  hydi-ogen 

5.  „  No.  3.  Hydrogen   passed  through  the) 

metal  while  melted  .  .  .  \ 
Mean  of  the  twelve  determinations  from  -which  the ) 

preceding  numbers  were  deduced  .  .  .  ) 
Extremes  observed  

and  

The  conducting  power  was  found  to  be  increased 
about  2  per  cent,  by  annealing  the  -wires. 

6.  Copper  containing  red  oxide,  melted  in  contact  with  air 


100. 


2-50  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  . 
0-95 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21, 


„  0-13 
„  6-40 
„  2-80 
,,  traces 
alloyed  with  3-20 
160 

„  traces 
„  1-06 

0-  48 
4-90 
2-52 

1-  33 

2-  45 


tin 


silver 


Conducting 

Tempera- 

power. 

ture.  C 

93-00  at 

18  6° 

93-46 

20-2 

93-02 

18-4 

92-76 

19-3 

92-99  „ 

17-5 

93-08 

18-9 

92-22  „ 

19-3 

93-81 

19-7 

73-32 

19-5 

7-24  „ 

17-5 

23-24 

22-1 

07-67 

20  0 

6-18 

16-8 

13-14 

19-1 

57-80 

19-7 

56-98 

10-3 

76-35 

15-8 

85-05 

19-0 

26-95 

13-1 

34-56 

11-2 

19-47 

14-4 

32-64 

17-1 

48-52 

16-8 

79-38 

19-7 
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22.  Copper  alloyed  with  1-22  percent,  of  silver 

23.  „  „  3-50    „  gold 

(0-31     „  antimony) 
"  "         J  0-29     „  lead  \ 

25.  Electrotype  copper,  from  a  dense  ingot  melted  under ) 
charcoal  and  cast  in  coal  gas  (ii.  39)        .       .  J 
2fi.  Electrotype  copper  from  a  porous  ingot  of  the  same 

copper  melted  in  the  ordinary  way  . 
27.  Electrotype  cojjper  cemented  with  charcoal  and  con- 
taining silicon  and  traces  of  phosphorus  and  iron. 
Ditto.  ditto. 

These  results  show  that  the  electric  conductivity  of  copper  is  very  greatly  impaired 
even  by  small  quantities  of  foreign  substances.  The  conducting  power  of  perfectly 
pure  copper  is  estimated  by  Matthiessen  as  =  96'4  at  13°  C. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  conducting  power  of  various  kinds  of  commercial 
copper  as  compared  with  that  of  pure  unmelted  electrotype  copper,  which  is  taken  as 
the  standard,  and  as  equal  to  100  at  15-5°  C. 


Conducting 

Tempera- 

power» 

ture  C. 

,    86-91  at 

20-7 

.    65-36  „ 

181 

.    64-5  „ 

12-0 

93-2  „ 

12-8 

94-8 

13-0 

62-8 

13-0 

.    63-2  „ 

14-2 

Wires 
annealed. 


Conducting 
power. 


Temperature 
C. 


Spanish  (Eio  tinto),  containing  2  per  cenf^ 
arsenic,  besides  traces  of  lead,  iron,  nickel,  / 14- 
red  oxide,  &c.  .....) 

Russian,  (Demidoff's make),  containing  traces') 

of  arsenic,  iron,  nickel,  red  oxide  of  copper,  >  59-34 
&e   •    .  :  ) 

Tough-cake  (make  not  specified),  containing^ 

traces  of  lead,  nickel,  antimony,  red  oxide  V  71-03 
of  copper,  &c  ) 

Best  selected  (make  not  specified),  containing-i 

traces  of  iron,  nickel,  antimony,  red  oxide  V  81-35 
of  copper,  &c.  .....) 

Australian,  BurraBurra.    Traces  of  iron  andjgg.gg 
red  oxide  of  copper  only  were  found    .  \ 

American,  Lake  Superior,  containing  traces-) 

of  iron  and  red  oxide  of  copper,  and  0-03  1 92-57 
per  cent,  silver.  .       .       .       .  ) 


24     at  14-8° 


12-7 


17-3 


14-2 


14-0 


15-0 


Finely  divided  eoppfr.  —  Copper  may  be  obtained  in  this  state  :  1.  By  reducing  the 
carbonate  at  a  very  gentle  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (Osann.  Pogg.  Ann. 
Hi.  406).  2.  By  boiling  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  not  containing 
free  acid,  with  distilled  zine.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  loses  its  colour,  which  it  does  in 
a  short  time,  the  zinc  is  removed,  and  the  copper  powder  weU  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  then  washed  uninterruptedly  with  water,  pressed  between  bibulous 
paper,  and  dried  at  75°  C,  or  in  a  warm  retort  through  the  tubulure  of  which  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  is  passed  (Bottger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxix.  172).  3.  By  igniting  a 
mixture  of  5  pts.  cuprous  chloride  and  6  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  with  sal-ammoniac, 
and  afterwards  exhausting  with  water.  (Wo  hler  and  Liebig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  583). 
Copper  thus  prepared  is  a  soft,  dark-red,  dull  looking  powder,  which  easily  acquires 
the  ordinary  lustre  of  the  metal  by  pressure,  and  if  pressed  together  while  red-hot 
welds  together  into  a  compact  mass. 

Chemical  properties  of  Copper. 

Copper  has  much  less  affinity  for  oxygen  than  iron,  and  decomposes  water  only  at  a 
bright  red  heat  and  to  a  small  extent.  In  dry  air  it  remains  unaltered  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  oxidises  rapidly  at  a  red  heat.  In  damp  air  it  acquires  a  green 
coating  of  basie  carbonate,  and  its  oxidation  is  remarkably  promoted  by  the  presence 
of  acids.  The  weaker  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  have  no  effect  on  copper,  unless 
assisted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  when  the  copper  rapidly  combines  with  the  oxygen 
and  a  salt  of  the  acid  is  formed  (see  Acetates  of  Coppek,  i.  14).  Copper  does  not 
dissolve  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  when  boiled  with  that  acid,  especially  in  the 
finely  divided  state,  it  displaces  hydrogen,  and  slowly  dissolves  as  hemichloride  Cu^Cl. 
(Vogel,  Schw.  J.  xxxii.  301;  Odling,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  291.) 

Nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  acts  violently  on  copper,  with  copious  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide  and  formation  of  cupric  nitrate  : 

4HN0'  +  Cu»  =  3CuN0'  +  2W0  +  NO. 
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But  the  strongest  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1'52)  does  not  act  on  copper,  the  metal 
when  immersed  in  it  remaining  bright  and  quiescent ;  probably  the  action  begins  in 
the  manner  just  described,  and  an  extremely  thin  film  of  nitrate  is  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  which  being  insoluble  in  tlie  strong  acid,  stops  the  further  action. 
The  same  passive  state  is  exhibited  by  other  metals  when  immersed  in  strong  nitric 
acid,  especially  by  iron  {q.  v.)  On  diluting  the  acid  with  water,  a  violent  action  is 
instantly  set  up. 

Nitro- muriatic  acid  dissolves  copper  with  facility,  forming  cupric  chloride.  Copper 
is  not  attacked  by  dilute  suifhiiric  acid,  or  even  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  common 
temperatures,  but  on  applying  heat,  sulphiu'ous  anhydride  is  evolved  and  sulphate  of 
copper  is  produced : 

2H^S0<  +  Cu^  =  SO'  +  2H-0  +  Cu=SO\ 

This  at  least  is  the  principal  reaction  which  takes  place ;  but  a  portion  of  the  sulplniric 
acid  suffers  more  complete  decomposition,  sulphur  being  deposited,  part  of  which 
remains  in  the  free  state,  while  the  rest  unites  with  the  copper  as  sulphide. 

Copper  likewise  oxidises  in  alkaline  and  in  saline  solutions  exposed  to  the  air.  In  a 
dilute  solution  of  ammonia  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  cuprous  oxide  and 
dissolves. 

•Copper  in  the  state  of  foil  or  filings  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
At  a  red  heat,  it  unites  directly  with  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  silicium,  and 
all  the  metals ;  with  mercury  at  ordinary  temperatiu-es.  With  carbon  and  with  nitrogen 
it  does  not  appear  to  unite  directly,  even  at  a  red  heat. 

Compounds  of  Copper. 

Copper  forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  the  Proto-compounds,  or  Cupric  compoimds, 
containing  1  at.  of  the  metal  united  with  1  at.  of  a  monatomic  radicle,  or  2  at.  metal 
with  1  at.  of  a  diatomic  radicle;  e.  g.  CuCl,  Cu(NO^),  Cu-'O,  Cu-SO^;  and  Hemi-com- 
pounds,  or  Cuprous  compounds  (commonly  called  <^i-compounds),  containing  2  at. 
copper  with  1  at.  of  a  monatomic  radicle,  or  4  at.  copper  with  1  at.  of  a  diatomic 
radicle,  e.  g.  Cu-Cl,  Cu^O,  &c.  The  cupric  compounds  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
the  radicle  Cvpricum.,  Cu  =  31 '6;  and  the  cuprous  compounds,  the  radicle  Cuprosum, 
Ccu  =  73'2,  their  formulce  then  becoming  CcuCl,  Ccu^O,  &c.  There  are  also  a  few 
compounds  containing  copper  united  with  electro-negative  radicles  in  other  ju'oportions, 

g.  a  nitride,  Cu''N,  or  perhaps  Ccu^N. 

COPPER,  AliZiO'Srs  or.  Copper  unites  easily  with  most  other  metals.  Many 
of  the  alloys  were  formerly  stated  to  be  chemical  compounds  formed  in  atomic  pro- 
portions, but  it  is  most  probable  that  all  of  them  (excepting  those  of  copper  and  arsenic, 
which  element  occupies  an  intermediate  place  between  metals  and  metalloids)  are 
merely  homogeneous  mixtures. 

The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  foreign  metals,  as  arsenic,  liismuth,  zinc,  iron,  &e., 
in  copper,  produces  considerable  modification  of  its  physical  properties,  for  the  most 
part  impairing  its  malloability,  tenacity,  power  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity,  &e. 

1.  With  Aluminium.    (See  i.  155). 

2.  With  A.iitimony.  An  alloy  obtained  by  fusing  the  metals  together  in  equal 
quantities  is  of  a  pale  violet  colour,  very  brittle,  and  of  laminar  structure.  Accord- 
ing to  Karsten,  copper  alloyed  with  0'15  per  cent,  antimony  is  brittle  when  cold,  and 
very  brittle  at  a  red  heat. 

3.  With  Arsenic.  An  arsenide  of  copper,  Cu''As,  occurs  native,  as  Bomeyliitc,  in 
the  copper  mines  of  Coquimbo  and  Copiapo  in  Chili,  and  in  some  Cornish  mines,  in 
reniform  and  botryciidal  shapes,  also  massive  and  disseminated.  Hardness,  3  to  3 '5  ; 
lustre,  metallic  ;  colour,  tin-white,  with  slightly  yellowish  or  iridiscent  tarnish  ;  frac- 
ture, uneven.  Specimens  from  Chile,  analysed  by  Domeyko,  gave:  1.  From  Calabazo, 
28-36  per  cent.  As,  and  71'64  Cu.  2.  From  Copiapo,  23-29  As,  70-70  Cu,  0-52  Fe,  and 
3-87  S  =  98-28.  The  formula  Cu^As  requires  28-3  As,  and  7  1-7  Cu.  The  Cornish 
mineral  Conduri-ite  {q.  v.)  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  Domeykite  with  red  copper 
ore,  arsenious  acid,  and  arsenate  of  copper. 

Alloys  of  copper  and  arsenic  may  be  formed  by  melting  the  two  metals  together,  in 
which  ease,  however,  there  is  considerable  loss  of  arsenic  by  volatilisation  ;  —  or  by 
heating  copper  with  arsenious  acid  and  charcoal,  or  other  carbonaceous  matter;  or  by 
heating  an  arsenite  or  arsenate  of  copper  -with  charcoal.  The  alloy  called  white 
copper,  or  white  tombac,  which  has  nearly  the  composition  Cu^As,  is  obtained 
in  this  manner.  Percy  I^Metcdhirgy,  i.  281)  describes  an  experiment  in  which  an 
intimate  mixture  of  500  grs.  of  copper,  1000  grs.  of  arsenious  acid,  1000  grs.  of 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  500  grs.  starch,  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat,  yielded 
a  hard,  brittle  alloy,  having  a  crystalline  and  dark  bluish-grey  fracture,  melting 
before  the  blow-pipe  below  a  red  heat,  and  evolving  copious  arsenical  fumes.    It  was 
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found  to  contain  34-2  per  cent,  arsenic,  -which  is  rather  more  than  the  amount  indi- 
cated by  the  formula  Cu*As  (66-2  Cu  +  33-8  As).  Berthier  ( Traiti  dcs  Essais  par  la 
voie  seche,  ii.  410)  describes  an  alloy  obtained  by  melting  1  pt.  of  the  tetra-cupric 
arsenide,  Cu'As,  with  4  pts.  of  copper,  as  semi-ductLLe,  reddish-grey,  with  a  shghtly 
fibrous  fracture,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

Tricupric  arsenide,  or  Trieuprarsine,  Cu^As  (analogous  to  NH',  PH^  AsH^  &e.),  is 
produced  by  passing  arsenetted  hydrogen  gas  over  dry  chloride  of  copper,  or  into  a 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate  : 

3  CuCl  +  AsH'  =  Cu'As  +  3HC1. 

It  is  a  black  substance.    (Kane,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  471.) 

Copper  alloyed  with  0-15  per  cent.-  arsenic,  becomes  somewhat  brittle  when  cold, 
and  very  brittle  at  a  red  heat. 

The  arsenides  of  copper,  fused  with  nitre  in  proper  proportion,  yield  arsenate  of 
potassium  and  metallic  copper  free  from  arsenic.  Heated  with  oxide  or  arsenate  of 
copper,  they  give  off  arsenious  oxide,  and  yield  metallic  copper.  A  mixture  of  10  pts. 
Cu*As  and  6  pts.  Cu^O  yields,  when  heated,  10-9  pts.  copper  ;  and  a  mixture  of  10  pts. 
Cu''As  with  6  pts.  tetra-cupric  arsenate  Cu'As^O'  yields  about  9-2  pts.  copper,  supposing 
the  operation  to  be  performed  in  perfectly  closed  vessels.  When  the  fusion  is  effected 
in  an  open  crucible,  part  of  the  arsenic  is  roasted  by  atmospheric  oxidation,  and  less 
oxide  or  arsenate  of  copper  is  required  to  render  the  metal  pure.  (Berthier.) 

4.  With  Bismutb.  The  two  metals  unite  at  a  temperature  below  the  melting 
point  of  copper.  An  alloy  of  1  pt.  copper  and  2  pts.  bismuth  begins  to  expand  a 
considerable  time  after  soKdifieation  (Marx,  Schw.  J.  Iviii.  470).  Copper  alloyed  with 
small  quantities  of  bismuth  remains  ductUe  at  mean  temperatures,  but  when  hammered 
becomes  so  hard  and  brittle  as  to  require  a  second  ignition,  and  if  the  quantity  of 
bismuth  exceeds  0-6  per  cent.,  the  alloy  cracks  on  the  edges  when  hammered  at  a  red 
heat  (Karsten).    Bismuth  is  a  frequent  impurity  in  metallic  copper  (p.  36). 

5.  With  Cadmium.  An  alloy  containing  54'29  pts.  copper  and  45'71  cadmium 
has  a  light  yellowish  white  colour,  a  fine-grained  scaly  structure,  and  is  very  brittle. 
The  cadmium  volatilises  completely  when  the  alloy  is  heated  to  the  melting  point 
of  copper.    Even  a  small  quantity  of  cadmium  renders  copper  brittle.  (Stromeyer.) 

6.  AVith  Gold.   (See  Gold.) 

7.  With  Iridium.    (See  Ieidium.) 

8.  With  Iron.  Combination  between  copper  and  iron  takes  place  with  diiiiculty. — 
100  pts.  of  copper  may  be  made  to  unite  by  fusion  with  any  quantity  of  bar- iron  from 

1  pt.  to  100  and  upwards.  The  intensity  of  the  copper  colour  increases  till  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  two  metals  become  equal ;  but  the  more  the  quantity  of  the  iron  exceeds  that 
of  the  copper,  the  paler  does  the  alloy  become  on  the  fractured  surface.    The  aUoy  of 

2  pts.  copper  to  1  pt.  iron  has  the  greatest  tenacity ;  if  the  proportion  of  iron  be  in- 
creased, the  hardness  increases  but  the  tenacity  diminishes,  and  the  fracture  then  be- 
comes laminar.  From  ores  containing  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper,  the  following 
alloys  containing  different  proportions  of  the  two  metals  may  be  prepared.  One  alloy 
of  this  land  was  copper-red  on  the  outer  surface,  had  a  pale  uniform  fractiire,  and  was 
magnetic.  Another  exhibited  externally  a  copper-red  colour  inclining  to  grey,  had  a 
deep  copper-coloured  and  laminated  fracture,  was  magnetic,  and  interspersed  with 
isolated  granules  of  copper  and  a  few  granules  of  iron.  A  third  was  iron-coloured, 
hard,  had  a  laminar  fracture,  was  strongly  magnetic,  and  exhibited  isolated  granules 
of  copper  and  numerous  granules  of  iron.  (Mushet,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  vi.  81.)  —  Ac- 
cording to  former  statements,  the  alloy  of  copper  and  iron  is  grey,  slightly  extensible, 
more  difi&cult  to  fuse  than  copper,  and  magnetic  even  when  it  contains  only  i  pt.  of 
iron.  The  brittleness  of  iron  at  a  red  heat  appears  sometimes  to  proceed  from  admixture 
of  copper. 

Carbon  interferes  with  the  combination  of  iron  and  copper.  Copper  impairs  the 
quality  of  steel ;  and  in  the  proportion  of  2  per  cent,  renders  it  brittle.  (See  Ieon, 
Caebtjbet  OF.) 

9.  With  Iiead.  The  two  metals  fuse  together  at  a  strong  red  heat,  but  the  mixture, 
unless  cooled  very  rapidly,  separates  into  two  aUoys,  the  lower  consisting  of  cupriferous 
lead,  the  upper  of  plumbiferous  copper.  By  rapid  cooling,  an  apparently  homogeneous 
mixture  may  be  obtained,  but  on  heating  it  again,  the  compound  containing  the  larger 
proportion  of  lead  fuses  out,  while  that  which  contains  the  larger  proportion  of  copper 
remains ;  this  is  the  principle  of  the  eliquation  process  (p.  32). 

Small  quantities  of  lead  diminish  the  ductility  of  copper,  both  at  common  tempera- 
tures and  at  a  red  heat.  Copper  containing  O'l  percent,  lead  may  be  used  for  ordinary 
purposes,  but  cannot  be  formed  into  thin  leaves  or  wires ;  that  which  contains  0-3  per 
cent,  lead  works  better  cold  than  hot,  as  in  the  latter  case  it  cracks  immediately  at  the 
edges.  (Karsten.) 
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Lead  enters  into  tho  composition  of  many  ancient  bronzes,  sometimes  in  large  pro- 
portion ;  sec  Tables  B  and  I),  pp.  45,  50. 

10.  "With  nsacg^anese.  Reddish  white,  very  malleable,  acquires  a  green  tarnish 
by  exposure  to  the  air. 

11.  Witli  Mercury.    See  Mercury. 

12.  With  BEolybdenuiQ.  Pale,  copper-coloured  aUoy ;  malleable  if  the  molyb- 
denum is  not  in  excess. 

13.  With  TO'lckel.  The  alloys  are  very  extensible,  and  incline  to  white  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  nickel:  10  pts.  copper  with  1  pt.  nickel  form  a  pale  copper-red 
alloy,  perfectly  ductile  ;  10  pts.  copper  to  2  nickel,  reddish  white  ;  10  copper  to  3  nickel, 
almost  white  ;  10  copper  to  4  nickel  perfectly  white,  exhibiting  on  the  touchstone  the 
whiteness  of  silver.    (Frick,  Schw.  xlviii.  114.) 

Old  slags  from  disused  mines  at  Suhl  contain  wliite  granules  of  metal,  which  are 
extracted  and  sold  as  Suhlian  nickel  silver  [Suhlcr  IVei.ts-Kiqifcr).  According  to 
Brandes,  Schw.  J.  xxxix.  17),  this  alloy  contains  88  per  cent,  copper,  875  nickel, 
0-75  sulphur  and  antimony,  and  175  iron,  silicon,  and  aluminium. 

For  the  alloys  of  copper,  nickel,  and  i^inc,  see  p.  51. 

14.  With  Platinum  and  the  allied  metals.    (See  those  metals.) 

15.  With  Potassium.  According  to  SeruUas,  copper  heated  to  redness  with 
cream  of  tartar  does  not  become  alloyed  with  potassium.  According  to  Karstcn,  copper 
thus  treated  takes  up  a  quantity  of  potassium  not  exceeding  0-13  per  cent.,  and  is  thereby 
rendered  somewhat  less  ductile  when  hot. 

16.  With  Silver.    See  Silver. 

17.  With  Tin.  The  alloys  of  tin  and  copper  are  of  great  importance,  constituting 
bronze,  gun-metal,  and  bell-metal.  The  following  details  are  taken  from  Gmelin's 
Handbook  (v.  481). 

The  arms  of  the  ancients  were  sometimes  made  of  bronze,  an  alloy  formed  of  a 
large  quantity  of  copper  with  a  little  tin.  It  is  obtained  by  fusing  the  two  metals 
together,  generally  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  if  the  mixture  is  not  stirred,  two  dis- 
tinct strata  are  apt  to  form,  containing  very  different  proportions  of  the  constituent 
metals.  The  combination  of  the  metals  in  equal  parts  takes  place  without  evolution  of 
light  and  heat.  (Gehlen.) 


Table  A. — Properties  of  Alloys  of  Copper  and  Tin,  according  to  Mallet  (Dingl. 
poly't.  J.  Ixxxv.  378). 
1  at.  copper  =  31-6,  and  1  at.  tin  =  58  9. 
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In  this  table,  r.  under  Colour,  denotes  red,  i/.  yellow,  gr.  grey.  Under  Fracture, 
f.  gr.  denotes  fine-gi-ained,  c.  conchoi'dal,  v.  vitreous,  lam.  laminar.  The  numbers 
under  Tenacity,  denote  the  weight  in  tons  required  to  break  a  rod  whose  trans- 
verse section  measures  a  square  inch.  The  malleability  was  determined  at  60°  F. 
(15-6  C.)  TJnAev  Hardness  imA  Fusibility,  the  number  1  denotes  the  minimum,  a,  b, 
and  c  are  gun-metal ;  d,  is  hard  brass  for  pin-makers  ;  e  to  i  are  bell-metal ;  k  and  /, 
bell-metal  for  small  bells  ;  m,  n,  and  o,  speculum-metal.  (Mallet.) 

*  The  '*  atoms  "  in  this  column  and  in  the  corresponding  column  of  Table  C  (p.  47)  must  be  under- 
stood as  merely  mdicating  proiiortions  ;  tlie  alloys  are  not  definite  coinpounds. 
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a.  Copper,  alloyed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  tin,  becomes  so  hard  and  brittle 
when  hammered  cold,  that  it  requires  to  be  again  heated  to  full  redness.  (Karsten.) 

b.  32  pts.  copper  to  1  tin :  resists  the  solvent  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  much  more 
completely  than  pure  copper,  and  is  therefore  adapted  for  the  sheathing  of  ships. 
(Mushet,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  vi.  444.) 

c.  19  pts.  copper  to  1  tin:  golden  yellow,  hard,  malleable. 

d.  From  8  to  11  pts.  copper  to  1  tin :  yellow  and  slightly  malleable :  Gun-metal. 
The  best  proportion  appears  to  be  9  pts.  copper  to  1  tin.  The  alloy  of  11  pts.  copper 
to  1  tin  appears  uniform  after  sudden  cooling,  to  the  unassisted  sight;  but  when 
examined  with  a  lens,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  striated  faces  of  a  reddish  aUoy 
mixed  with  a  white  one.  If  it  be  still  more  rapidly  solidified  by  pouring  it  into  thick 
iron  moulds,  an  alloy  is  obtained  which  appears  perfectly  uniform,  even  under  the  lens. 
When  quickly  cooled  in  water  after  continued  strong  ignition,  it  remains  uniform ;  but 
if  suffered  to  cool  slowly  after  continued  ignition,  it  becomes  variable  in  composition, 
like  that  which  has  been  slowly  cooled  after  fusion.  Hence  the  alloy  which  is  uniform 
at  the  melting  heat,  and  likewise  at  a  strong  red  heat,  separates  into  two  different 
alloys  when  slowly  cooled.  The  large  mass  of  a  cannon  cannot  be  cooled,  even  by 
moulds  which  conduct  heat  well,  suddenly  enough  to  prevent  the  formation  of  two 
distinct  alloys,  the  one  that  is  richer  in  copper  solidifying  first,  while  that  which  is 
richer  in  tin,  containing  82'3  per  cent,  copper  to  17 '7  tin,  partly  rises  to  the  top,  and 
partly  sinks  into  the  mould.    (Karsten,  Soliw.  J.  Ixv.  387.) 

e.  6-25  pts.  copper  to  1  tin  :  the  densest  of  all  the  alloys ;  its  specific  gravity  is  8-87. 
(Briche.) 

/.  From  4  to  5  pts.  copper  to  1  tin :  Bell-metal.  Yellowish-grey,  and,  when  very 
slowly  cooled  from  a  red  heat,  very  hard,  difificult  to  file,  sonorous,  brittle,  exhibiting 
a  fine-grained  fracture.  When  heated  to  redness,  and  then  suddenly  cooled  by  im- 
mersion in  water,  it  becomes  soft,  and  easy  to  file  and  turn,  but  may  be  hardened 
again  by  ignition  and  slow  cooling.  The  Chinese  cymbals  called  Gong-gongs  are  made 
of  this  alloy  (D'Arcet,  Gilb.  Ann.  Ivi.  104  ;  further  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  liv.  331).  Bell- 
metal  becomes  malleable  at  a  temperature  not  far  below  redness  (Wollaston,  Gilb. 
Ann.  Ivi.  106). — An  alloy  of  4  pts.  copper  and  1  tin  fused,  and  then  very  slowly  cooled, 
exhibits  a  striated  surface,  a  dingy  white  close  fracture,  and  is  very  brittle.  When 
poured  out  into  cold  iron  moulds,  it  exhibits  the  same  properties  ;  but  if  immersed  in 
cold  water,  after  being  kept  for  some  time  at  a  low  red  heat,  it  becomes  yellowish- 
white  and  extensible.  During  the  ignition,  if  somewhat  too  strong,  white  globules  of 
an  alloy  richer  in  tin  are  seen  to  ooze  out,  but  at  a  higher  temperature,  when  the 
whole  mass  becomes  liquid,  they  disappear.  Hence  the  alloy  appears  to  be  resolved  at  a 
temperature  below  its  melting  point,  into  two  other  compoxmds,  which,  on  slow  cooling, 
reunite  and  form  a  brittle  alloy,  but  remain  separated  if  the  cooling  be  more  sudden. 

q.  3  pts.  copper  to  1  tin:  reddish-white;  very  brittle;  specific  gravity  8'879 
(C'haudet).    With  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  it  forms  a  specidum-metal.  (Little.) 

h.  2  pts.  copper  to  1  tin  :  steel-grey,  very  hard.  Remains  uniform,  even  after  slow 
cooling  from  a  state  of  fusion  (Karsten). — 2  pts.  copper,  1  tin,  and  i  arsenic,  form 
a  spemlum-metal ;  so  likewise  do  62  pts.  copper,  33  tin,  2  5  arsenic,  and  8  brass. 
(Little.) 

i.  1  pt.  copper  to  1  tin  :  bluish-white,  like  zinc ;  slightly  malleable,  not  very  hard  ; 
specific  gravity  8'468  (Chaudet),  879  (Briche).  Remains  uniform  after  slow  as  well 
as  after  sudden  cooling.  (Karsten.) 

k.  1  pt.  copper  to  2  tin :  white ;  brittle.  Uniform,  even  after  slow  cooling.  (Karsten.) 

I.  1  pt.  copper  to  3  tin  :  bluish  white,  exhibits  a  crystalline  aspect  and  fibrous 
texture;  cracks  under  the  hammer.    Specific  gravity  7'813.  (Chaudet.) 

111.  1  pt.  copper  to  3-6  tin.  In  a  tinned  copper  boiler,  regular  six-sided  prisms  were 
found  to  be  formed,  with  indistinct  cleavage  pai'allel  to  p  (Miller,  PhiL  Mag.  [3] 
vi.  107).  Yellow-greenish-wliite  ;  shining;  ductile ;  of  specific  gravity  7'53  ;  fusing 
at  a  red  heat ;  slowly  attacked  by  dilute,  easily  by  strong  nitric  acid ;  dissolves  rapidly 
in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  (Gives  by  analysis  21'38  per  cent,  copper,  and  77'63  tin, 
which  agrees  nearly  with  the  formula  CuSn^  (31-33  Cu  and  78-67  Sn).  (Roth,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xxxvi.  478.) 

n.  1  pt.  copper  to  10  tin  :  malleable  to  a  certain  extent,  but  cracks  under  the  ham- 
mer; specific  gravity  7-472.  (Chaudet.) 

Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  extracts  tin  from  these  alloys,  and  leaves  a  compound 
containing  a  large  qxiantity  of  copper  with  a  small  quantity  of  tin.  (Chaudet,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  vii.  275.) 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  numerous  bronzes,  ancient  and 
modern.  Some  of  them  contain  larger  quantities  of  zinc  and  lead  than  of  tin,  but 
they  are  placed  here  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  rest.  See  also  Table  D 
(p.' 50). 
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Table  B. — Composition  of  Bronze  Coins,  Weapons,  Parts  of  Machinery,  ^-c. 


Authority. 

o 

0 

(3 

N 

•-I 

1. 

Old  Attic  coin* 

A.  Mitschcrlieh 

88-40 

10-04 

1-05 

2. 

Atheuian 

Mits.  &  Schmid 

76-41 

7-05 

16-54 

3. 

K.  Wagener  . 

83-6-2 

10-85 

5-53 

4. 

Coin  of  aMacedoniauking 

0.  Mouse 

87-95 

11-44 

5. 

Coin  of  Alexander  the 

Gold 

Great .... 

E.  Schmid 

95-96 

3-28 

0-70 

trace 

6. 

Coin  of  Alexander  the 

Great .... 

K.  Wagener  . 

86-76 

10-24 

2-31 

^, 

7. 

Attic  coin 

Marcliaud 

87-89 

11-58 

0-27 

8. 

„  ... 

88-81 

9-61 

1-18 

9. 

Of  Aug.  Domit.  Cons. 

88-8 

10-3 

0-9 

10. 

Nerva  Trajan. 

„ 

85-1 

11-5 

3-4 

11. 

Marcus  Antoninus  . 

)> 

84-9 

10-5 

4  6 

12. 

Marc.  Aurel.  Commodus . 

1) 

89-5 

9-6 

0-9 

13. 

Alexander  Severus . 

)» 

89-0 

10-2 

0-8 

14. 

Phil.  Augustus 

88-8 

8-0 

3-2 

15. 

Koman  As,  B.C.  500" 

Phillips  . 

8-59 

69-69 

7-16 

21-82 

0-47 

16. 

Semis,  n.  c.  500  . 

8-64 

62-04 

7-66 

29-32 

0-18 

17. 

Quadrans,  B.C.  500 

1» 

8-58 

72-22 

7-17 

19-56 

040 

18. 

Hiero,  B.  c.  478 

)) 

8-72 

94-15 

5-49 

0-32 

19. 

Alex,  the  Great,  B.C.  335 

8-69 

86-77 

12-99 

20. 

Philip  III.  of  Macedon 

B.C.  323 

8-71 

90-27 

9-43 

21. 

Philip  V.  B.C.  200  . 

8-59 

85-15 

11-12 

2-85 

0-42 

22. 

Athenian  (?)  . 

■>•< 

8-61 

88-34 

9-95 

0-63 

0-26 

23. 

Ptolemy  IX.  B.C.  70 

8-81 

84-25 

15-64 

trace 

24. 

Pompey,  B.C.  53 

8-70 

74-17 

8-47 

16-15 

0-28 

25. 

Attilia  family,  B.C.  45  . 

)) 

9-02 

68-69 

4-86 

25-4o 

0-11 

26. 

Julius     and  Augustus, 

B.C.  42       .       .  . 

)» 

8-64 

79-13 

800 

12-80 

trace 

27. 

Augustus    and  Agrippa 

B.C.  30       .       .  . 

J) 

8-65 

78-45 

12-96 

8-62 

trace 

28. 

St.  Samosata  . 

j> 

8-53 

70-91 

6-75 

21-96 

Silver 

29. 

Vietorinus,  Sen. 

8-77 

95-37 

0-99 

trace 

1  60 

30. 

J) 

8-73 

97-13 

0-10 

,, 

I'-'oi 

1-76 

31. 

Tetrius,  Sen.  . 

98-50 

0-37 

,, 

0-46 

0-76 

32. 

98-00 

0-50 

0-05 

1-15 

33. 

Claudius  Gothieus  . 

8-81 

81-60 

7-41 

8-11 

1  86 

34. 

t) 

8-71 

84-70 

3-01 

trace 

2-67 

0-31 

7-93 

35. 

Tacitus  .... 

J, 

8-72 

86-08 

3-63 

4-87 

4-40 

36. 

8-70 

91-46 

5-92 

37. 

Probus  .... 

„ 

8-72 

90-68 

2-00 

1-39 

2-33 

0-61 

2-24 

38. 

Q  .7  1 

94-65 

0-45 

0-44 

A  •  Q  f  k 

u  ou 

3"22 

39. 

Broken  sword-ljlade 

85-62 

10-02 

0-44 

40. 

Fragment  of  sword-blade 

91-79 

8-17 

trace 

Sulphur 

41. 

Broken  spear-head . 

99-71 

0  28 

42. 

Celt  (Ireland) 

90-68 

7-4:-: 

1-28 

trace 

43. 

)»  • 

90-18 

9-81 

44. 

»»  • 

89-33 

9-19 

o'-'33 

0-24 

Cobalt 

45. 

>»                •  • 

83-61 

10-79 

3-20 

0  58 

0-34 

«. 

Celtic  weapon' 

Fresenius 

92-00 

6-7o|  .  . 

0-69 

0-29 

Ni.k.4 
0-31 

a  J.  pr.  Chem.  xl.  Vi.  Choin.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  2^,2. 

c  Otto  Lerhb.  il.  anorg.  Chem.  3  Aufl.  ii.  ['ij  '258. 
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Table  B.  (continued). 


Authority. 

a. 

g 

1 

o 

O 

H 

47. 

Celtic  vessels 

Clarke 

88-00 

12-00 

48. 

ColSn  from  the  Altai 

80-27 

19-66 

49. 

Go'bel     '.  '. 

73-00 

26-74 

50. 

Egyptian  dagger  . 

Vauquelin 

85-00 

14-00 

51. 

Grallo-Koman 

axe  . 

Girardin 

77-77 

19-61 

1-44 

1-18 

52. 

Axe 

74-9 

26-10 

53. 

Small  statue 

found  in 

Erdmann 

92-58 

6-33 

0-99 

54. 

Weapon 

the  Olden- 

85-41 

12-13 

1-09 

0-01 

55. 

burg  dis- 

jj 

91-90 

6-84 

0-44 

56. 

trict.'' 

90-56 

8-23 

0-28 

67. 

GaUi'c  bell" 

Girardin 

86-90 

14-10 

68. 

Etruscan  vessel 

" 

85-00 

14-20 

0-80 

69. 

Mirror  . 

"  * 

78-60 

21-50 

60. 

Buckle  . 

37-20 

18-80 

44-00 

trace 

01. 

Eing 

46-10 

14-00 

4090 

62. 

Grirdle-buokle . 

69-30 

20-80 

9-90 

63. 

BucMe  . 

72-00 

28-00 

64. 

BeUs  of  the  12th  century 

76-10 

22-30 

1-60 

trace 

1-60 

66. 

71-00 

26-00 

1-80 

1-20 

66. 

Hooks  of  the  14th  century 

" 

71-90 

6-10 

27-90 

67. 

Celtic  weapon 

Donovan . 

85-23 

13-11 

•  • 

1-14 

68. 

Drinking  horn 

79-34 

10-87 

9-11 

69. 

Bronze  ring 

Salvetat  . 

75-66 

23-52 

0-47 

70. 

79-93 

15-63 

3-50 

71. 

Column  in  the  Place  Ven- 

domef 

D'Arcet  • 

89-16 

10-24 

0-49 

0-10 

72. 

Axle-tree  bed  of  — 

English  locomotive  e  . 

Ji.  bcnmicl 

73-60 

9-50 

9-00 

7-0 

0-42 

73. 

Belgian 

89-00 

2-50 

7-80 

0-80 

74. 

Seraing  ,, 

86-00 

14-00 

75. 

Stuffing-box,  Belgian 

90-20 

3  50 

6-40 

76. 

Piston  of  Locomotive, 

Seraing 

89-00 

2-40 

9-00 

77. 

Eegulator,  Belgian  loco- 

motive 

86-80 

12-40 

78. 

Stephenson's 

journals 

79-00 

8-0 

5-80 

8-00 

79. 

Eenton's 

)) 

5-50 

14-5 

80-00 

80. 

Deurance's 

22-22 

33-33 

81. 

Frictional  bearings 

80-00 

16-00 

82. 

Concussion 

74-00 

3-70 

22-22 

83. 

Bearings  in  hot  situations 

85-00 

2-60 

6-00 

1-25 

84. 

Small  maghine-wheel 

Kochlin  . 

90-00 

10-00 

85. 

Die  for  gold-working 

83-33 

16-66 

86. 

White  table-gong  . 

17-00 

80-00 

87. 

Chinese  gong 

u 

Thomson 

80-5 

19-5 

88. 

Tam-tams' 

Klaproth 

78-00 

22-00 

89. 

Speculum'' 

Otto 

65-16 

32-78 

90. 

French  coin 

Konig 

95-00 

4-00 

1-00 

0-56 

91. 

Old  beU  at  Eoueni 

Girardin 

71-0 

26-0 

1-8 

1-2 

Antimony 
trace 


(  Carlion 
\  Sulplmr 


Antimony 
44-44 
2-00 


Bismuth 
0-5 


d  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxi.  231.  h  Ann.  Phil.  ii.  209. 

e  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ix.  91.  i  Haiidw.  d.  Chem.  2  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  502. 

f  Otto  Lehrb.  d.  anorg.  Chemie,  3  Aufl.  ii.  fS]  25.5.  k  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  OG. 

e  Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  1S50.  d.  C37.  1  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  I.  205 
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19.  With  Zinc  (Gm.  v.  477). — 'The  most  important  alloy  of  these  metals  is  brass, 
which  contains  about  2  pts.  by  weight  of  copper  to  1  pt.  of  zinc.  Other  proportions 
form  Tombac,  Pinchbeck,  Prince's  metal,  Similar,  Mannheim  gold.  Mosaic  gold,  &o. 

The  alloys  are  prepared :  1.  By  adding  zinc  to  melted  copper,  or  by  fusing  the  metals 
together  in  a  covered  crucible,  the  zinc  being  placed  below,  and  the  copper  in  small 
pieces  at  top.  For  brass,  the  proportion  is  7  pts.  copper  to  3  pts.  zinc.  Part  of  the 
zinc  always  burns  away.  The  fusion  is  performed  in  crucibles,  seven  of  which  are 
usually  placed  in  a  circular  air-furnace. — 2.  By  igniting  copper  in  small  pieces  with 
zinc-oxide  and  charcoal  or  coal  powder.  In  this  older  method  of  making  brass,  roasted 
native  calamine  or  furnace-calamine  is  ignited  in  covered  crucibles  vnXh  charcoal  powder 
and  copper,  the  latter  being  cut  into  small  pieces  or  granulated. — 3.  Copper  exposed  at  a 
red  heat  to  vapours  of  zinc  is  completely  penetrated  by  them,  but  does  not  lose  its  form 
■ — Lyons  Gold-lace  is  prepared  by  exposing  rods  of  copper  to  the  vapour  of  zinc  till  they 
are  converted  into  brass  on  the  surface,  and  then  drawing  them  out  into  wire.  A  copper 
coin  placed  in  a  crucible  above  a  mixture  of  zinc-oxide  and  charcoal,  and  moderately 
ignited,  is  converted  into  brass  without  obliteration  of  the  device. — 4.  By  precipitation. 
Spurious  gold-wire  is  prepared  by  boiling  copper-wire  (previously  cleaned  with  nitric 
acid)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  cream  of  tartar,  and  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  zinc  and  12  pts. 
mercury.  When  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  20  pts.  water,  is  precipitated  by  zinc, 
the  black  flakes  at  first  thrown  down  are  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Copper  alloyed  with  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  exhibits  a  paler  red  and  yellowish-red 
colour ;  a  larger  quantity  renders  it  yellow,  the  colour  being  brightest  when  the  two 
metals  are  united  in  equal  parts ;  a  still  greater  quantity  of  zinc  makes  it  white 
(Lewis).  In  certain  proportions,  the  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  is  more  ductile  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  than  pure  copper,  but  generally  brittle  at  a  red  heat.  Very  small 
quantities  of  zinc  do  not  impair  the  ductility  of  copper  at  ordinary  temperatures,  ex- 
cepting that,  when  thus  alloyed,  it  sooner  becomes  hard  and  brittle  by  hammering,  and 
therefore  requires  to  be  oftener  heated  to  redness ;  but  even  0'6  per  cent,  of  zinc  is 
sufficient  to  cause  copper  to  crack  when  hammered  at  a  red  heat  (Karstsn).  The 
most  ductile  of  aU  the  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  are  those  which  contain  84-5  per  cent, 
of  copper  to  15'5  of  zinc  (tombac),  and  71'5  copper  to  28'5  zinc  (brass).  The  alloy 
formed  of  equal  weights  of  the  two  metals  cracks  in  rolling.  An  excess  of  zinc  renders 
the  alloy  brittle,  the  most  brittle  of  all  being  that  which  contains  1  at.  copper  to  li 
to  2  at.  zinc  (Ka.rsten.)  Small  quantities  of  lead  diminish  the  ductility  of  the 
alloy;  tin  increases  its  hardness.  (Karsten.) 

4.11  alloys  in  which  the  amount  of  zinc  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  exhibit  the 
reaction  of  copper  towards  acids  and  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  and  they  do  not  precipitate 
the  salts  of  copper.  But  alloys  containing  excess  of  zinc  decompose  copper-salts,  being 
thereby  converted  into  perfectly  pure  copper ;  they  likewise  dissolve  completely  in 
acids  which  have  no  action  on  copper  alone,  the  solution  taking  place  the  more  quickly 
as  the  excess  of  zinc  is  greater.  If  the  quantity  of  acid  is  insiifficient  to  dissolve  the 
whole,  the  copper  first  dissolved  is  reprecipitated,  tlie  liquid  at  length  retaining  nothing 
but  zinc  (Karsten).  Brass  turns  red  when  rubbed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  because 
the  acid  dissolves  the  zinc  in  preference  to  the  copper ;  but  when  rubbed  with  am- 
monia, it  tui-ns  white,  because  the  ammonia  dissolves  out  the  copper.  (Berzelius.) 


Table  C. — Properties  of  Alloys  of  Copper  and  Zinc,  accordingto  Mallet  (Dingh  polyt. 

J.  Ixxxv.  378). 


At.* 

Per 

Specific 
gravity. 

Order  of 

Order  of 

Order  of 

cent. 

Colour. 

Fracture. 

Tenacity. 

Mallea- 

Hard- 

Kiisi- 

Cii. 

Zn. 

Cu. 

bility. 

ness. 

bility. 

1 

100 

8-667 

r. 

21-6 

8 

22 

15 

10 

90-72 

8-605 

y- 

e.  gr. 

12-1 

6 

21 

14 

9 

98-80 

8-607 

y- 

f.  gr. 

11-5 

4 

20 

13 

8 

88-60 

8-633 

r-  y- 

f.  gr. 

12-8 

2 

19 

12 

7 

87-30 

8-587 

r-  y- 

f.  gr. 

13-2 

0 

18 

11 

6 

85-40 

8-591 

y- 

f.  f. 

11-1 

5 

17 

10 

5 

83-02 

8-415 

y-  r. 

f.  f 

13-7 

11 

16 

9 

4 

79-65- 

8-448 

y- 

f  f. 

14-7 

7 

15 

8 

3 

74-58 

8-397 

pale  y. 

f.  f. 

13-1 

10 

14 

7 

2 

66-18 

8-299 

deep  y. 

f.  f. 

12-5 

3 

23 

0 

1 

49-47 

8-230 

deep  y. 

e.g. 

9-2 

12 

12 

6 

1 

2 

32-85 

8-203 

dark  y. 

c.  gr. 

19-3 

1 

10 

0 

*  See  Note  p.  43. 
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Table  C.  (continued). 


At. 

Per 

Specific 
gravity. 

Order  of 

Order  of 

Order  of 

cent. 

Colour. 

Fracture. 

Tenacitj-. 

Mallea- 

Hard- 

Fusi- 

Cu. 

Zn. 

Cu. 

bility. 

ness. 

bility. 

8 

17 

0  L  Oli 

SliV.  w. 

C. 

9-1 

V.  Dr. 

0 

r: 
O 

8 

18 

30*36 

7-836 

silv.  w. 

V.  e. 

o.o 

"Y.  br. 

D 

n 
u 

8 

19 

29-17 

7-019 

light  gr. 

c. 

0-7 

Y.  br. 

7 

5 

8 

20 

28-12 

7"603 

3-2 

br. 

3 

g 

8 

21 

27-10 

8-058 

light  gr. 

c. 

0-9 

br! 

9 

5 

8 

22 

26-24 

7-882 

Ught  gr. 

c. 

0-8 

V.  br. 

8 

5 

8 

23 

25-39 

7-443 

ash-gr. 

f.  gr. 

5-9 

s.  d. 

1 

5 

1 

3 

24-50 

7-449 

ash-gr. 

f.  gr. 

3-1 

V.  br. 

2 

4 

1 

4 

19-65 

7-371 

ash-gr. 

f.  gr. 

1-9 

br. 

4 

3 

1 

5 

16-36 

6-605 

dark  gr. 

f.  gr. 

1-8 

br. 

11 

2 

0 

1 

0 

6-895 

15-2 

23 

1 

In  this  table,  r  under  Colour,  denotes  red,  y.  yelloTV,  gr.  grey,  silv.  w.  silver-white. 
Under  Fracture,  c.gr.  denotes  coarse-grained,  f.gr.  line-grained,  /.  /.  fine-fibred,  c.  con- 
choidal,  v.  vitreous,  lam.  laminar.  The  numbers  under  Tenacity  denote  the  weight  in 
tons  required  to  break  a  rod  whose  transverse  section  measures  a  square  inch.  Under 
Malleability,  br.  signifies  brittle,  v.  br.  very  brittle,  s.  d.  slightly  ductile :  the  mallea- 
bility was  determined  at  60'^  F.  (16-6  C).  Under  Hardness  and  Fusibility,  the  number 
1  denotes  the  minimum. 

The  compound  corresponding  in  percentage  composition  to  ZnCu^  is  Prince's  metal, 
or  Hath  metal ;  ZnCu*  is  German  and  Dutch  brass ;  ZnCu'  is  rolled  brass  ;  ZnCu- 
is  English  brass ;  ZnCu  is  German  brass ;  Zn-Cu  is  German  brass  for  watchmakers. 
(Mallet.) 

From  experiments  by  F.  H.  Storer  (Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  New  Series, 
viii.  97),  it  appears  that  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  formed  by  melting  the  two  metals 
together  in  the  most  varied  proportions,  then  leaving  the  mass  to  cool  partially,  and 
pouring  oiit  the  still  fluid  portion  (as  for  the  crystallisation  of  bismuth,  i.  590),  yield 
crystals  of  similar  aspect,  sometimes  exhibiting  distinct  octahedral  faces,  sometimes  in 
confused  aggregates  of  crystals,  but  all  of  octahedral  character,  and  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  crystals  of  pure  copper  obtained  by  fusion.  From  this  resemblance, 
and  from  the  observations  of  Nickl^s  (Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1847 — 8,  p.  434),  that 
zinc  crystallises  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  Storer  concludes  that  all 
the  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  also  crystallise  in  that  system,  and  are  not  definite 
atomic  compounds,  but  merely  isomorphous  mixtures  of  the  two  metals, — a  conclusion 
further  supported  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  crystals  were  found  to  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  either  metal  than  the  remainder  of  the  molten  liquid  from  which  they 
had  separated.  The  alloy  containing  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  zinc  was  found  to  crys- 
tallise particularly  well ;  the  white  alloys  are  difficult  to  crystallise,  having  a  great 
tendency  to  assume  the  pasty  condition  on  cooling.  Alloys  containing  from  58  to  43 
per  cent,  copper  are  miich  inclined,  especially  when  quickly  cooled,  to  form  fibrous 
aggregates  of  crystals.  The  coloiu's  of  the  difierent  alloys  (on  recently  filed  surfaces) 
exhibit  a  perfectly  regular  transition,  without  any  sudden  leaps,  from  the  pure  red  of 
copper  to  yellow,  and  ultimately  to  white.  The  purest  yellow  is  exhibited  by  those 
containing  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  copper.  The  hardness  increases  with  the  propor- 
tion of  zinc.  Sudden  cooling  in  water  rondex's  the  alloys,  for  the  most  part,  softer  and 
less  tenacious. 

Brass — This  alloy  is  harder  than  copper,  and  therefore  resists  wear  better.  It  is  veiy 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  may  be  raised  by  stamping  into  various  objects,  such  as 
curtain-bands.  At  a  red  heat,  however,  it  is  very  brittle.  It  is  well  adapted  for  cast- 
ing, being  easily  fusible,  and  capable  of  receiving  very  dehcate  impressions  from  the 
moidd.  It  is  said  to  resist  atmosjsheric  infiuences  better  than  copper ;  but  when 
its  surface  is  unprotected  by  lacquer,  it  rapidly  tarnishes  and  becomes  black. 

During  the  process  of  stamping  brass,  that  is,  of  subjecting  It  to  heavy  blows  in 
dies,  as  for  the  manufactiu-e  of  curtain-bands,  &c.,  the  metal  requires  to  be  annealed 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  process  the  article  remains  discoloured 
by. adhering  oxide.  This  is  removed  by  "dipping"  the  metal  in  aqua  fortis  of  suit- 
able strength,  and  then  washing  it  with  water.  A  bright  metallic  surface  is  thus  pro- 
duced, ready  to  receive  the  lacquer  (a  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol).  The  colour  may 
be  varied  by  using  acid  of  difierent  strengths. 

The  pale  yellow  dead  surface  often  seen  on  ornamental  articles  is  produced  by 
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"  jsic'kling  "  the  metal,  after  stamping,  in  weak  aqua  fortis  (say  1  pt.  strong  nitric  acid 
to  7  or  8  pts.  water) ;  then,  after  washing  with  water,  immersing  it  in  mucli  stronger 
acid,  till  a  white  '•  curd,"  due  to  a  stratum  of  small  gas  hubbies,  forms  on  the  surface ; 
again  washing  with  water  ;  roughly  drying  the  oliject  by  moving  it  about  in  cold  saw- 
dust ;  then  dipping  it  again  in  strong  nitric  acid  for  a  few  seconds  ;  washing  first  in 
water,  then  in  a  cold  solution  of  argol  or  impure  cream  of  tartar ;  and  lastly  di-ying  in 
hot  sawdust. 

The  siu-face  of  brass  is  often  coloured  or  bronzed  after  "  dipping  "  and  liefore  lac- 
quering. This  is  done  by  immersing  the  article  in  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  applying  a  dihite  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  pilatinum,  or  an 
aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  mixed  with  vinegar,  or  by  rubbing  plumbago 
over  the  sm-face.  Either  of  these  applications  produces  a  dark  grey  coating,  which 
assumes  a  bronze-tint  when  lacquered.  The  corrosive  sublimate  solution  is  used  for 
common  work  ;  the  platinum-process  for  theodolites,  levels,  and  other  instruments. 
{Ptrci/'s  Metallurgy.) 

Muntz's  metal. — This  alloy  and  its  application  "for  sheathing  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  and  other  such  vessels,"  was  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  the  late 
Gr.  F.  Muntz  of  Birmingham,  in  1832.  The  proportions  specially  recommended  in  the 
specification  are  60  per  cent,  copper  and  40  zinc ;  but  these  proportions  may  be  varied 
from  50  up  to  63  per  cent.,  and  from  50  down  to  37  per  cent.  zinc.  The  metal  is  cast 
into  ingots,  and  rolled  while  Ao<  into  sheets,  which,  when  finished,  are  "pickled"  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  washed  in  water.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Muntz 
obtained  a  second  patent  for  "  an  improved  manufacture  of  bolts,  and  otiier  the  like 
for  ship.?'  fastenings,"  the  same  proportions  of  copper  and  zinc  being  used  ;  and  in 
1846,  a  third  patent  for  the  use  of  an  alloy  consisting  of  56  per  cent,  copper,  43 j  zinc, 
and  3|  lead.  This  last  alloy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  manufactui'ed  on  a  large 
scale,  but  Dr.  Percy  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  rolling  brass  well,  which  con- 
tained not  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Muntz's  metal,  or  yeUow-metal  sheathing,  has  entirely  superseded  copper  sheath- 
ing in  the  merchant  ser^dce,  thougJi  the  latter  is  still  retained  in  the  navy.  Its 
special  advantages  are  said  to  be  that  it  keeps  the  bottoms  of  sliips  cleaner  and 
costs  much  less  than  copper  sheathing.  It  is  now  generally  made  in  reverberatory 
furnaces,  the  zinc  being  cautiously  added  to  the  melted  copper,  and  the  melted  metal 
tapped  into  a  vessel  lined  with  clay,  out  of  wliich  it  is  ladled  into  suitable  cast  iron 
ingot-moulds. 

Mosaic  gold. — Prepared  by  fusing  equal  weights  of  copper  and  zinc  in  a  crucilile 
at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  stirring  constantly,  and  then  adding  a  furtlier 
q  uantity  of  zinc  in  small  portions,  till  tlie  colour  of  the  fused  mixture,  after  passing 
through  the  various  shades  of  brass-yellow,  purple-red,  and  violet,  has  become  per- 
fectly white.  The  alloy,  after  casting  in  the  mould  and  coohng,  exhibits  the  colour 
of  gold,  and  does  not  tarnish  by  exposure  to  the  air,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea.    (Hamilton  and  Parker,  Edinb.  J.  of  Sc.  1826.) 

Brass  solder.  —  2  pts.  brass  to  1  zinc,  or  if  it  is  to  be  more  ductile,  6  ])ts.  brass, 
5  silver,  and  2  zinc. 

Imitation  bronze.  Tombac,  Pinclibccl;  Prince's  metal,  Similor,  ISIaniihcim  gold. — 
These  terms  are  applied  to  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper,  containing  80  per  cent  or  more 
of  copper ;  also  to  alloys  of  copper  with  zinc,  tin,  and  lead.  The  cheapness  of  zinc 
compared  ^vith  tin,  has  caused  these  alloys  to  be  extensively  used  of  late  years  as  sub- 
stitutes for  true  bronze,  which  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  especially  for  ornamental 
articles,  which  are  gilt  or  artificially  lironzed  on  the  surface.  Alloys  whose  composi- 
tion ranges  from  85'5  per  cent,  copper,  ITS  zinc,  and  4  tin,  to  66  copper,  32  zinc,  and 
2  tin,  may  likewise  be  used  for  the  casting  of  statues,  as  they  run  well  into  the  mould, 
and  are  easily  filed  and  chiselled.  Those  which  approach  to  the  latter  composi- 
tion, 66  per  cent,  copper,  &c.,  are  too  yellow  to  be  used,  excepting  for  objects  which 
are  to  be  gilt  or  artificially  bronzed ;  but  the  first-mentioned  aUoy  yields  a  cast  of  a 
fine  deep  red  colour,  which,  by  exposiu'e  to  the  air,  slowly  acquires  a  very  beautiful 
tarnish. 

The  alloy  called  tombac,  containing  84-5  per  cent,  copper  and  15'5  zinc,  is  very  duc- 
tile and  malleable.    Butch-metal  is,  tombac  lieaten  out  into  leaves  ^ogrnj  of     incli  thick. 

Bronze-colours  or  Bronzc-Tpowdcrs,  used  for  colom-ing  objects  cast  in  brass,  imitation 
bronze,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  for  various  other  ornamental  purjjoses,  are  prepared  by 
triturating  Dutch-metal  or  other  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  &e.,  between  rollers  with 
water  and  resin,  oil  or  fat,  separating  the  finer  particles  from  the  grosser  liy  levigation, 
sifting,  &c.,  and  lastly  drying  and  heating  them.  (See  Vres  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manxfactures,  and  Mimics,  i.  463.) 

Tlie  following  Table  exhiliits  the  composition  of  various  kinds  of  brass  and  imita- 
tion-bronze.   See  also  Nos.  72,  73,  75,  76.  78,  79,  and  82  of  Table  li,  p.  46. 
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Table  D.  —  Comjiosition  of  variotcs  Alloys  of  Copper  and  Zinc  used  in  the  Arts. 


Authority. 

c 
c 

a 

c 

c 

S 

1.  Brass,  Englisa  .... 

Lavater* 

70'29 

29-26 

■ 

0-17 

0-28 

2.  13r£iS3  from  HeegGnnalil  . 

" 

/  U  ID 

u  /  y 

U  ZD 

3.         „       Augsburg  . 

71'89 

27-63 

0-86 

4.                 Neustadt,  Eberswald  . 

Kaaernatsch"  . 

71'36 

28-15 

5.         „  Eomilly 

Chaudet" 

70-1 

29-9 

6,                 of  unknown  ongm 

Ivarsten  ^ 

71'5 

28-5 

7.                               ,,      .  . 

Regnault^  , 

71'0 

l(  0 

trace 

1-3 

Q 

v'liauueij  . 

0 1  ov 

00  oo 

V  zo 

Z  00 

y.                   oioioerg    •  . 

DO  o() 

0  L  ou 

Z  ID 

10.  "Wa-tch.-'wliGGls    •       .       •  . 

X  aisst  . 

DU  DD 

oo  oo 

i  00 

0-74 

1 1 

66*06 

OT  -A  ft 
OL  4rO 

1  40 

0-88 

iz,  onip-naiis,  Daci  .       •       .  . 

-D      "  ' 

-L  ercy  ^    .  . 

±1  io 

■1  /  z 

13.                 good  .... 

')      •  . 

62'62 

24-64 

Z  Dl 

8-69 

14:.  ToihIdec,  English.       .  • 

J.  tllf>»L  , 

oD  00 

io  Dl 

trace 

15.       „  German 

Karsten^  , 

84'0 

10  0 

lo.  Com  01  iitus  Olauciius 

Girardin ' 

81*4 

18-6 

17.             Cassia  family,  B-  c.  20 

(sp.  gr.  8  39) 

ir  lllilips  ' 

82"26 

17-31 

0-35 

18.        „    Nero,  A.D.  60  (sp.  gr.  8"50) 

)»  . 

81-07 

17-8I 

1-05 

19.        „    Iitus,  A.D.79  (sp.gr.  o  oOj 

1i  . 

83'04 

16-84 

0-50 

it),             Jlaarian,    A.  d,  ^sp. 

gr.  8"33) 

))  . 

85'67 

10-83 

1-14 

1-/3 

0-74 

21.  Faustina,  jun.,  A.D.  165 

22.  Antique  bracelet,  Naumburg 

vTODei' 

79"15 

6  7 

4-97 

9-I8 

0-23 

83'08 

16-38 

1-54 

23.       ,,      fibula,  Konigsberg 
2-4.        ,,       chain,  Ronneburg 

It            .  • 

82'5 

16 

1-6 

82'5 

17-5 

25.  Statue  of  Loiiis  XIV.  (sp.  gr. 

O  '±Ol  ) 

D  Ai'cet 

91'45 

5-53 

1"70 

1-37 

Zo.                  Henri  iv.  , 

»» 

89'62 

5-70 

4-20 

0-48 

82'45 

10-30 

4-10 

28.                  Minerva  in  Paris 

83 '00 

14-00 

2-00 

1-00 

29.           ,  J      Napoleon  ... 

75'00 

20-00 

3  -00 

2  -00 

30,                  X/essing,  in  Brunswick 

Otto  " 

84'20 

11-50 

3-65 

0-75 

31.  Bronze  for  gilding      .  . 

D' Arcet 

82 '00 

18-00 

2-60 

32.              „  ... 

64.50 

32-50 

0-25 

oo.  ... 

82'00 

18-00 

3-00 

34.             „  ... 

78-00 

18-00 

2-00 

35.  Bronze-colour,  pale  yellow  . 

K6nig°  . 

82-33 

16-69 

36.            „          deep  yellow . 

84-60 

15-30 

0-lG 

37.           ,,          red-yellow  . 

90-00 

9-60 

0-07 

38.           ,,  orange 

98-93 

0-73 

0-20 

39.           „          copper-red  . 

»)      .  . 

99-90 

0-08 

40.            ,,          violet  . 

98-22 

0-50 

trace 

trace 

41.           „          green  . 

84-32 

16-02 

0-30 

42.           ,,          white  . 

»>      *  . 

2-39 

96"46 

0-03 

a  J.  pr.  Chem.  iii.  198. 
l>  Pogg.  Ann,  XXXV.  575. 
c  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [■-']  v.  321. 
d  Gm.  Handb.  v.  480. 

e  Ibid. 

f  Polyt.  Centralbl.,  1853,  p.  571.- 
e  Jaliresb.  d.  Chem.,  1850,  p.  637. 


h  Om.  Handb.  v.  479. 

■  Handw.  d.  Chem.  2  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  500. 

k  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  252. 

1  .Schw.  J.  Ix.  407. 

m  Handw.  foe.  cil. 

n  Idid. 


Alloys  of  Copper,  Zinc,  and  Iron. — 80  pts.  zinc,  1  pt.  copper,  and  1  pt.  cast  iron 
form  Sorel's  white  brass.  It  has  the  aspect  and  fracture  of  ordinary  zinc,  is  said  to  be 
as  hard  as  copper,  and  tougher  than  cast  iron,  to  admit  of  turning,  filing,  and  boring, 
and  not  to  rust  even  in  damp  situations.    (Berthier,  Pogg.  Ann  Ixx.  344.) 
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Alloi/s  of  Cojjper,  Zinc  and  Nickel.  — Nickel-silver,  German-silver,  White  cop- 
per, Packtoiu-j  or  PacJcfong,  Wcisskupfer,  Ncii-silber,  Argentan,  Maillechort. — To  prepare 
this  alloy,  -which  is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  silver,  the  copper  aud  nickel  are  first 
melted  in  a  crucible,  and  the  zinc  is  then  added  in  pieces  previously  heated.  Or,  the 
three  metals,  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  are  mixed  together  in  a  crucible,  copper  being 
placed  at  top  and  bottom,  the  whole  covered  with  charcoal  powder  and  heated  in  an 
air-furnace  with  a  strong  draught,  the  mixture  being  stirred  all  the  while,  to  ensure  the 
complete  solution  of  the  difficultly  fusible  nickel.  The  longer  and  the  more  completely 
the  mixture  is  fused,  the  more  ductile  does  it  become  ;  part  of  the  zinc  burns  away. 
(Gersdorff,  Pogg.  Ann.  viii.  103.) 

Proportions  of  the  materials. — a.  2  pts.  copper,  1  nickel,  1  zinc :  serves  for  spoons 
and  forks,  h.  5  pts.  copper,  2  nickel,  2  zinc :  has  the  colour  of  silver  alloyed  with 
i  pt.  copper ;  serves  for  knife  and  fork  handles,  snuffers,  &c.  c.  3  pts.  copper,  1  nickel, 
1  zinc  :  this  proportion  gives  the  best  alloy  for  rolling.  The  addition  of  3  pts.  of  lead 
to  100  pts.  of  the  mixture  a,  or  of  2  pts.  lead  to  100  pts.  of  the  mixture  b,  yields  an 
alloy  adapted  for  cast  articles,  such  as  candlesticks,  spurs,  and  bells.  The  addition 
of  2-5  pts.  of  iron  or  steel  to  100  pts.  of  alloy,  renders  it  much  whiter,  but  likewise 
harder  and  more  brittle ;  the  iron  must  be  previously  fused  with  a  portion  of  the 
copper,  under  a  layer  of  charcoal-powder  in  the  blast-furnaco,  and  tlien  melted  together 
with  the  zinc  and  nickel  and  the  rest  of  the  copper  (Gersdorff).  cl.  8  pts.  cojipcr, 
3  nickel,  and  5  zinc  yield  very  good  nickel-silver(.Friek).  An  alloy  of  10  pts.  cop|iiT, 
1  nickel,  and  5  zinc,  has  still  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  that  which  contains  10  copper, 
Inickel  and  7  zinc,  is  yellowish-white  and  less  ductile  than  t?(Frick).  Larger  quanti- 
ties of  ii'on  do  not  enter  into  combination  with  the  nickel-silver  as  a  whole,  but  unite 
with  part  of  the  copper,  nickel,  and  carbon,  forming  an  alloy  whicli  floats  lilce  drops  of 
oil  on  the  sm-face  of  the  nickel-silver.    (Erdman  n.) 

Nickel-silver  has  a  crystalline  structure  when  solidified  from  fusion.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  heated  to  dull  redness  and  cooled  again  completely  before  it  is  rolled  or  ham- 
mered ;  when  once  the  crystalline  structure  has  been  destroyed,  the  alloy  may  bo 
worked  like  brass  (Gersdorff).  Chinese  nickel-sdvcr  may  be  worked  even  at  a  dull 
red  heut,  but  at  a  stronger  heat  it  flies  to  pieces  on  the  slightest  stroke  of  the  hammer 
(Fyfe,  Edinb.  Phil.  J.  vii.  69).  Nickel-silver  is  harder  than  silver,  and  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish.  Its  colour  approaches  that  of  silver,  but  is  greyer.  A  mixture  of  1  pt. 
oil  of  vitriol  and  7  pts.  water  turns  it  white  when  boiled  with  it  (Gersdorff).  It  is 
not  magnetic,  or  but  slightly  so ;  when  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  iron.  It  fuses 
at  a  bright  red  heat,  the  zinc  burning  away  if  the  air  has  access  to  it.  AVhen  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  acquires  a  sligiit  yellow  tarnish.  When  immersed  in  vinegar,  it  becomes 
coated  with  verdigris,  only  at  those  parts  where  the  air  can  likewise  act  upon  it 
(Prick).  In  vinegar  it  becomes  greenish  blacli  ;  in  wine,  dark  brown  ;  in  solution  of 
common  salt,  red  brown  ;  in  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  or  tartaric  acid,  black  with  green 
spots  ;  and  in  oxalic  acid,  black  (D'  Arcet,  J.  Pharm.  xxiii.  223),  In  water  contain- 
ing      of  potash-hydrate,  it  remains  bright.    (A.  Vogel.) 


Analyses  of  Commercial  Nickel-silver. 


Fyfe. 

Smitli. 

O.  Henry. 

D'Arcet. 

Lonyet. 

Eisner. 

a. 

h. 

C. 

d. 

c. 

1— 
f 

i. 

Zn 

25-1 

17-8 

13-6 

31-25 

17 

17'01 

22-15 

26-05 

25-0 

Sn 

2 

Pe 

2-6 

trace 

3 

trace 

trace 

trace 

3-0 

Co 

3-4 

Ni 

31-6 

18-8 

19-3 

18-75 

23 

19-13 

15-05 

10-85 

13-0 

Cu 

40-4 

60-0 

66-0 

60-00 

55 

63-34 

62-40 

62-63 

57-4 

100-0 

100-0 

98^ 

100-00 

100 

99-48 

99-60 

99-53 

98-4 

a.  Chinese  packfong,  of  specific  gravity  8-432.  h.  English  nickel-silver,  somewhat 
yellower  than  the  German,  e.  Parisian  Maillechort ;  contains  also  a  trace  of  arsenic, 
which  remains  behind  when  the  alloy  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  d  and  e.  From  un- 
known sources.  /,  g,  and  /*.  English  nickel-silver,  used  in  Birmingham  for  article.? 
that  are  to  be  plated,  i.  From  Sheffield,  distinguished  by  extraordinary  elasticity, 
used  for  the  friskets  of  printing-presses. 

American  nickel-silver. — 1  pt.  iron,  1  cobalt,  2  silver,  2  tin,  4  manganese,  24  nickel, 
36  zinc,  and  96  copper.    (Gm.  v.  498.) 

COPPEK,  BSOMXDSS  OP.  Copper  does  not  unite  with  bromine  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  combination  takes  place,  the  chief  pro- 
duct being  the  hemibromide,  Cu^Br. 

E  2 
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Protohromide  of  Copper,  or  Cupric  Bromide,  CiiBr,  is  formed  by  evapora- 
ting the  solution  of  cupric  oxide  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid,  and  fusing  the  residue 
at  a  gentle  heat.  The  residue  is  iron-black  like  plumbago.  If  the  solution  be  left  to 
evaporate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  anhydi-ous  shining  crystals  are  obtained,  resem- 
bling iodine  in  appearance  (Eammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  Iv.  246).  According  to  Ber- 
themot,  protobromide  of  copper  gives  off  half  its  bromine  even  below  a  red  heat;  ac- 
cording to  Eammelsberg,  it  gives  off  36-8  per  cent,  and  leaves  cuprous  bromide. 

Hydrated  Protobi-omide  of  copper,  or  Hydrobromate  of  cupric  oxide. — The  emerald- 
green  solution  of  cupric  bromide  in  water,  or  of  cupric  oxide  in  aqueous  hydrobromic 
acid,  or  of  copper  in  a  mixture  of  hydrobromic  and  nitric  acids,  becomes  brown  on 
evaporation,  and  yields  right  rectangular  prisms  (greenish-yellow  needles,  according  to 
Berthemot),  which  fuse  at  a  gentle  heat,  giving  off  their  water  and  leaving  a  residue 
of  anhydrous  protobromide  of  copper. 

Protobromide  of  copper  and  the  hydrated  crystals  deliquesce  in  the  air,  and  dissolve 
readily  in  water ;  the  green  solution  turns  brown  on  evaporation,  and  likewise  when 
mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol  or  with  salts,  these  substances  depriving  it  of  its  water 
(Lowig).  Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  in  quantity  not  sufficient  for  complete 
precipitation,  forms  a  pale  green  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxybromide. 

Ammonio-cupric  bromides. — The  compound  2CuBr.5NH',  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  dry  ammonia  gas  on  cupric  bromide.  It  is  a  bluish  powder,  which,  when  heated, 
gives  ofiF  water  and  bromide  of  ammonium.  It  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
forming  a  deep  blue  solution,  which  becomes  turbid  when  diluted,  depositing  hydrated 
cupric  oxide,  which  turns  black  when  heated  in  the  liquid  (Rammelsberg,  loc.  cit.). 
Another  ammonio-bromide,  containing  2CuBr.3NH^,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  strong 
solution  of  cupric  bromide  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  strong  ammonia  to  form  a  clear 
solution,  and  then  adding  alcohol.  It  forms  small  dark-green  crystals,  but  in  other 
respects  resembles  the  preceding.  Rammelsberg  found  in  the  former  of  these  com- 
pounds 28'98  per  cent.,  in  the  latter  19"98  per  cent,  ammonia. 

Hemibromide  of  Copper,  or  Cuprous  Bromide.  Cu'Br,  or  CcuBr.  Bihro- 
midc  of  copper. — When  bromine  is  poured  into  the  sealed  end  of  a  glass  tube,  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  filled  with  fine  copper  wire,  and  the  copper  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness, combination  takes  place,  attended  with  vivid  incandescence.  The  protobromide 
which  mixes  with  the  mass  is  dissolved  out  by  water.  On  dissolving  the  product  in 
aqueous  hydrobromic  acid,  any  copper  that  may  remain  uncombined  is  left  behind, 
and  the  cuprous  bromide  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water  (Lowig). 
Another  mode  of  preparation  is  to  heat  thin  rolled-up  copper-foil  in  a  flask,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  some  bromine  is  placed,  and  when  combination  attended  with  igni- 
tion is  sot  up,  to  drop  more  bromine  in,  tUl  the  whole  of  the  copper  disappears. 
Cuprous  bromide  is  likewise  obtained  by  heating  cupric  bromide  to  redness.  It  is  a 
dark-greenish  brown  mass,  which  is  decomposed  by  ignition,  in  contact  with  the  air,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  without  colour  in  hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  sul- 
phuric or  acetic  acid,  even  at  the  boding  heat.  It  is  said  to  dissolve  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  to  yield  by  evaporation  crystals  of  an  ammonio-bromide.  (Berthemot.) 

COPPER,  CAKBXDE  OR  CARBURET  03P.  Copper  does  not  appear  to  form 
any  definite  compound  with  carbon.  Pure  (electrotype)  copper  may  be  fused  under 
charcoal  powder  without  undergoing  any  change  of  physical  properties.  Ordinary 
copper  thus  treated  becomes  brittle  at  a  red  heat ;  but  the  change  is  probably  due  to 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  foreign  metals,  as  in  overpoled  copper  (p.  29). 
Whether  any  small  quantity  of  carbon  is  taken  up  by  the  copper  has  not  been  exactly 
ascertained.    {Percy's  Metallurgy,  i.  269.) 

COPPER,  CHLORIDES  OP,  a.  Protochloride  of  Copper,  Cupric  Chlo- 
ride, Chloride  of  Cupricum.  CuCL — This  compound  is  obtained  in  the  anhy- 
drous state:  1.  By  the  combustion  of  copper  in  chlorine-gas.  Copper  filings  or  copper 
foil  introduced  into  dry  chlorine,  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  burns  with  a  greenish 
light,  producing  a  mixture  of  cupric  and  cuprous  chlorides,  and  if  the  chlorine  is  in 
excess,  the  latter  is  slowly  converted  into  cupric  chloride. — 2.  By  heating  the  hydrated 
chloride  to  200°  C. 

Anhydrous  cupric  chloride  prepared  by  (1)  forms  a  brown  sublimate  ;  by  (2),  a 
brownish-yellow  powder.  It  has  a  caustic  metallic  taste,  is  fusible,  and  at  a  red  heat 
gives  off  half  its  chlorine,  and  is  converted  into  tlie  hemichloride.  Heated  in  a 
current  of  phosphorettcd  hydrogen,  it  yields  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  triphosphido 
of  copper.  Fused  with  phosphorus,  it  forms  chloride  of  phosphorus  and  phosphide  of 
copper  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxvii.  117).  It  is  not  decomposed  by  sidphuric  anhydride 
at  ordinary  temperatures  (H.  Rose,  ibid,  xxxviii.  121).  Sulphuric  acid  does  not 
decompose  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  completely  when  heated,  hydrocliloric 
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acid  being  evolved  (A.  Vogel).  Heated  in  a  current  of  ethylene  gas,  protochloride  of 
copper  yields  a  mixture  of  copper  and  cuprous  chloride  (W oilier).  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  turns  green  and  deliquesces. 

Hydrated  protochloride  of  copper  is  produced:  1.  By  the  deliquescence  of  the  an- 
hydrous chloride. — 2.  When  copper  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  considerable  time. — 3.  By  dissolving  copper  in  aqua  regia. — 4.  By  dissolving 
cupric  oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  of  cupric  oxide  in  concen- 
trated hj'drochloric  acid  is  attended  ^vith  great  development  of  heat. — 5.  By  pouring 
a  small  quantity  of  water  at  50° — 60°  C.  on  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  pulverised 
sulphate  of  copper  and  common  salt.  The  dark  greeu  liquid  thus  formed  deposits,  on 
cooling,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  by  further  evaporation  the  remainder  of 
this  salt,  together  with  the  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium  :  the  decanted  solution  finally 
yields  crystals  of  cupric  chloride  (Rieckher.)  The  emerald-green  solution  evapo- 
rated and  cooled,  yields  green  right-angled  four-sided  prisms,  which  at  100°  C.  turn 
brown,  giving  off  the  greater  part  of  their  water,  but  do  not  part  with  the  whole, 
which  amounts  to  21'53  per  cent.,  till  they  are  heated  to  200°  (Graham,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xxix.  31).  Cold  sulphuric  acid  likewise  abstracts  water  from  them,  and  con- 
verts them  into  the  brown  anhydi-ous  protochloride,  which  it  does  not  dissolve  or 
decompose  (A.  Vogel).    The  crystals  deliquesce  in  the  air. 

From  the  aqueous  solution,  phosphorus  throws  down  heniichloride  of  copper,  and 
forms  phosphoric  acid  (Boeck) ;  the  same  precipitate  is  likewise  produced  by  wf/-- 
curi/,  with  formation  of  mercurous  chloride ;  by  silver,  with  formation  of  chloride  of 
silver,  black  at  first,  but  afterwards  white  (Wetzlar,  Schw.  J.  lii.  475)  ;  and  by  di- 
chloride  of  tin,  with  formation  of  tetrachloride  of  tin.  Cuprous  cliloride  is  also  preci- 
pitated on  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  with  snqar,  and  partly  remains  dissolved  in 
the  hydrochloric  acid  produced  by  the  reaction  (A.  Vogel);  a  solution  of  proto- 
chloride of  copper  mixed  with  ether,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  loses  its  colour,  and 
on  the  addition  of  water  yields  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  chloride.  (Gehlen.) 

The  solution  of  protochloride  of  copper  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  emerald-green, 
but  a  larger  quantity  turns  it  pale  blue.  The  concentrated  solution  assumes  a  yellow 
colour  on  the  addition  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it 
solidifies  to  a  brown  mass.  Characters  traced  on  paper  with  the  solution  turn  yellow 
when  heated,  the  writing  disappearing  as  the  paper  cools. 

Protochloride  of  copper  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

For  the  so-called  basic  chlorides  of  copjwr,  see  Copper,  OxYCHLORroES  of. 

Am7nonio-ctip>rio  Chlorides. — 100  pts.  of  dry  cupric  chloride  quickly  absorb  73'7  pts. 
ammonia,  crumbling  at  the  same  time  to  a  laluo  powder.    The  residting  compound, 

which  has  the  composition  SNff.CuCl,  or  possibly  NHCu(NH^)^.Cl,  gives  off  ]iart  of 
its  ammonia  on  exposure  to  tlie  air,  and  turns  green.  At  140°  C.  it  gives  off  2  at. 
ammonia,  leaving  an  apple-green  powder  consisting  of  chloride  cf  ciiprainmoniinn, 
NH'Cu.Cl.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  sal-ammoniac  and  a  small  quantity 
nitrogen,  and  leaves  cuprous  chloride.    (H.  Rose.) 

Tlie  compound  3NH'.CuCl  is  obtained  as  a  hydrate,  2(3NH'.CuCl).H-0,  by  passing 
aymnonia-gas  into  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride,  till  the  precipitate  which  first  forms  is 
redissolved.  The  liquid  becomes  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  on  cooling 
deposits  the  compound  in  dark  blue  prisms  and  octahedrons.  (Kane.) 

The  di-ammonic  compound  is  obtained,  by  passing  ammonia-gas  in  excess  through  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  cupric  chloride,  in  dark  blue  hydrated  octahedrons,  which 
at  149°  C.  are  reduced  to  NH-'.CuCl. 

The  oxychloride,  Cu'ClO,  likewise  absorbs  ammonia-gas,  forming  the  compound 
NH'.Cu'ClO. 

Protochloride  of  copper  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  tlie  alkali-metals. 

Chloride  o  f  Cnprictim  and  Amnion inm  {Kiipfer-.salniiah-),  NH^Cl.CuCl  +  H'O,  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  53'4  pts.  sal-ammoniac  and  67'4  pts.  anhydrous  or  85'4  pts.  crys- 
tallised protochloride  of  copper  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  leaving  the  solution 
to  cool.  Tliis  salt  forms  bluish-green  quadratic  octahedrons  perfectly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat  (Mitscherlich,  Graham) ;  Henmann, 
by  the  same  mode  of  preparation,  obtained  a  salt  with  2  at.  water ;  so  likewise  did 
Hautz,  by  saturating  hydi-ochloric  acid  with  cupric  carbonate,  and  mixing  the  solution 
with  half  the  quantity  of  hydi-ochloric  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia. 

Becquerel  obtained  several  compounds  of  chloride  of  ammonium  with  basic  cupric 
chloride  (oxychloride)  Ijy  filling  the  bend  of  a  U-tube  with  clay,  placing  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  in  the  one  arm,  cupric  chloride  in  the  other,  and  immersing  the  end  of  a  bent 
strip  of  copper  in  each  arm  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  touch  the  clay.  Tlie  end  diji- 
ping  into  the  sal-ammoniac  became  covered  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  with 
crystals  exhibiting  remarkable  truncations  of  the  angles  and  edges  ;  they  were  resolved 
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by  water  into  chloride  of  ammonium  and  oxycliloride  of  copper.  A  similar  compound 
was  obtained  with  chloride  of  potassium. 

Chloride  of  Cupricum  and  Potassium,  KCl.CuCl  +  H-0,  is  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  corresponding  ammonium-salt,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  in  quadratic 
octahedrons,  according  to  Jacquelain,  in  double  six-sided  pyramids,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. 

Hemtchloride  OF  Copper.  Cufrous  Chloride.  Chloride  of  Cuprosum. 
Cu-Cl  or  CcuCl,  also  called  Bichloride  of  Copper,  Boyle's  Resina  cupri.  —  Produced :  1. 
Together  with  the  protochloride.by  the  combustion  of  copper  in  chlorine  gas. — 2.  Copper 
heated  with  protoohloride  of  mercury,  yields  vapour  of  mercury  and  hemichloride  of 
copper  (B  oy  1  e).  The  decomposition  takes  place  most  readily  with  1  pt.  copper  to  2  pts. 
corrosive  sublimate  (J.  Davy).  More  exactly,  64  pts.  (2  at.)  copper  and  136  pts.  (1  at.) 
corrosive  sublimate. — 3.  A  plate  of  copper  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  flask 
containing  air,  becomes  covered  with  white  tetrahedrons  of  hemichloride  of  copper 
(Proust). — 4.  The  compound  may  also  be  formed  by  agitating  copper-tilings  with  a 
solution  of  the  protochloride  in  a  close  vessel  (Proust). — 5.  By  precipitating  cupric 
sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  nitrate,  or  acetate  with  aqueous  dichloride  of  tin,  or  by  treat- 
ing cupric  hyda-ate  or  carbonate  with  dichloride  of  tin  dissolved  in  hydrocliloric  acid 
(Proust): 

4CuCl  +  SnCP  =  2Cu'Cl  +  SnCl*. 

6.  By  treating  aqueous  protochloride  of  copper  with  phosphorus,  ether,  sugar,  &c. — 

7.  By  heating  the  protochloride  in  a  retort  for  a  considerable  time ;  digesting  the 
residue  with  water  for  several  days  with  the  retort  closed,  to  dissolve  out  the  unde- 
composed  protochloride,  and  pouring  off  the  resulting  solution ;  the  residue  consists  of 
hemichloride  (Proust). — 8.  By  agitating  pulverised  cuprous  oxide  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  close  vessel  (Proust,  Chenevix). 

Cuprous  chloride,  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  ac- 
quires a  dingy  violet  and  blackish-blue  tint  by  exposure  to  sunlight.  It  crj'stallises 
from  its  solution  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  white  tetrahedrons  (Proust), 
which  turn  bluish  when  exposed  to  light.  According  to  J.  Davy,  it  separates  in  olive- 
green  prisms.  It  melts  somewhat  below  a  red  heat,  and  when  slowly  cooled,  solidifies 
in  a  translucent,  light  yellow  mass  (greyish-white ;  Proust) ;  the  residue  obtained  by 
rapid  cooling  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  confused  texture  (J.  Davy).  Specific 
gravity  of  the  melted  mass  =  3'677  (Karsten).  In  close  vessels,  it  does  not  volati- 
lise, even  when  strongly  heated ;  but  if  heated  in  the  air,  it  goes  off  in  white  vapours. 

Heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  converted  into  metal  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  ;  in  an  atmosphere  of  phosphorctted  hydrogen,  it  yields  hexcuprie 
phosphide  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  iv.  110,  205).  With  iron- 
fdings  imder  water,  it  yields  metallic  copper  and  soluble  protoxide  of  iron  (Proust). 
Ferrous  sulphate  added  to  the  solution  of  tlie  hemichloride  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
throws  down  metallic  copper  (Proust).  Hemichlorideof  copperturns  yellow  when  boiled 
with  water;  but  the  decomposition  is  not  complete  (Proust).  With  fused  hydrate  of 
pioteissium  or  the  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  it  yields  cuprous  oxide  and  chloride  of 
potassium  (Proust).  When  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  dry  state,  it  slowly  attracts 
moisture  and  turns  green ;  in  the  moist  state  it  is  quickly  converted  into  a  green  mass. 
(Proust).  With  nitric  acid  it  forms  first  a  violet  and  then  a  blue  solution,  the 
action  being  attended  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  violent  evolution  of  nitric 
oxide  (Proust).  A  mixture  of  hemichloride  of  copper  and  sulphuric  acid  assumes  a 
faint  violet  colour  when  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fuming  nitric  acid.  (G-melin.) 

Hemichloride  of  copper  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  or  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  but 
it  dissolves  without  colour  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  in 
solution  of  common  salt.  A  similar  solution  is  formed  by  agitating  the  acid  in  a  close 
vessel  with  cuprous  oxide,  or  with  a  mixture  of  the  protoxide  and  excess  of  metallic  copper ; 
or  by  agitating  copper-filings  with  a  solution  of  the  protochloride  strongly  supersaturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  or  by  mixing  the  same  solution  with  ether  and  exposing  it  to  the 
sun's  rays.  The  colom-less  liquid  prepared  hot,  deposits  crystals  of  hemichloride  of  copper 
on  cooling.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  deposits 
the  greater  part  of  the  hemichloride  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  Small  quantities 
of  ammonia  added  to  the  solution,  produce  transparent  cubes  of  hemichloride  of  copper 
and  ammonium,  which  dissolve  in  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia,  forming  a  colourless 
liquid  whieli  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Fuming  nitric  acid  imparts  to  the  solu- 
tion a  dark  gi'eenish-brown  colom-,  which  afterwards  changes  to  yellow  with  evolution 
of  nitrous  gas.  (Grmelin.) 

The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  hemichloride  of  copper  imparts  a  blue  colour  to 
molybdic  acid,  decolorises  recently  precipitated  Prussian  blue,  throws  down  calomel  from 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  metallic  gold  iiom  a  solution  of  gold.  (Proust.) 
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Aqueous  cuproso-ciqyric  Chloride  is  formed  in  solution  by  exposing  the  solution  of 
cuprous  oxide  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  air;  by  mixing  the  same  solution 
■with  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  copper ;  or  by  agitating  tlie  latter  with  a  small 
quantity  of  copper-filings.    It  is  a  dark  brown  liquid.  (Proust.) 

Ammonio-cuproui  Chloride. — Hemiehloride  of  copper  forms  a  colourless  solution  with 
aqueous  ammonia,  from  which  potash  throws  down  cuprous  hydrate,  provided  the  am- 
monia is  not  in  too  great  excess. 

Chloride  of  Cu-prosum  and.  Ammonium. — The  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  ammonia,  deposits  transparent 
crystals  which  appear  to  be  cubes  (Gmelin).  A  similar  compound  is  likewise  formed 
when  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  in  wliich  copper  is  immersed  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
(Becquerel.) 

Chloride  of  Cuprosum  and  Potassium,  2KCl.CeuCl,  is  produced  when  cuprous  chlo- 
ride, as  obtained  by  mixing  its  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  water,  or  by  precipitating 
a  cupi-ous  salt  with  stannous  chloride,  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium  as  long  as  the  latter  continues  to  dissolve.  The 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  cubic  crystals.  Becquerel,  by  the  electrolytic  method  de- 
scribed at  page  53,  obtained  tetrahedi-al  crystals  of  the  same  or  similar  constitution  ; 
also  the  corresponding  barium-salt. 

Chloride  of  Cuprosum  and  Sodium. — Cuprous  chloride  dissolves  very  readily  in 
solution  of  common  salt,  and  on  evaporating  the  liquid  in  vacuo,  the  double  salt  crys- 
taUisos  out;  with  difficulty,  however,  on  account  of  its  great  solubility.  Potash  throws 
down  cuprous  oxide  ;  ferrocyauide  of  potassium  yields  a  white  precipitate. 

COPPER,  DETECTIOI?  AXTD  ESTimATIOXT  Or.  1.  Beactiovs  in  the 
Dry  Way. — Copper  and  its  compounds  impart  a  green  colour  to  flame. — The  black 
oxide  of  copper  dissolves  by  fusion  in  a  vitreous  flux,  and  produces  a  green  glass.  Any 
compound  of  copper  fused  with  borax  in  the  oxidising  flame  of  the  blowpipe  forms  a 
transparent  glass,  which  is  green  while  hot,  but  assumes  a  beautiful  blue  colour  when 
cold.  In  the  reducing  flame,  the  glass  becomes  opaque,  and  covered  on  the  surface 
with  liver-coloured  streaks  of  cuprous  oxide,  or  metallic  copper.  This  last  reaction  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  obtain,  especially  when  the  quantity  of  copper  is  small,  but  it 
may  always  be  ensured  by  fusing  a  small  piece  of  metallic  tin  in  the  bead.  Copper 
salts  mixed  witli  carbonate  of  sodium  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  lieated  on  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe,  yield  jnctallic  copper.  The  oxides,  carbonates,  nitrates,  and 
organic  salts  of  copper  are  reduced  on  charcoal  without  the  aid  of  an  alkaline  flux. 

2.  Ecactions  in  Solution. 

a.  Of  Cupric  salts.  —  These  salts  in  solution  have  generally  a  sky-blue  colour  ;  a 
strong  solution  of  the  chloride  is  green,  but  becomes  blue  on  dilution  with  water. 
Copper  is  separated  in  the  metaUio  state  from  its  salts  by  zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  the 
more  oxidable  metals,  which  are  dissolved  and  take  the  place  of  the  former  metal. 
Also  by  phosphorus  fi-om  a  solution  of  the  .sulphate  or  nitrate,  and  from  a  dilute 
solution  of  cupric  chloride;  but  in  a  strong  solution  of  the  latter,  phosphorus  first 
produces  a  white  precipitate  of  cuprous  chloride,  and  then  becomes  blackened  from 
formation  of  phosphide  of  copper.  Wood  precipitates  metallic  copper  from  its  solu- 
tions after  long  contact.  Copper  is  likewise  easily  precipitated  from  its  solution  by 
electrolysis,  as  in  the  electrotype  process. 

Sulphydric  acid  and  alkaline  sidphides  throw  down  a  brownish-black  precipitato 
of  protosulphide  of  copper,  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  slightly  so- 
luble in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Potash  or  soda,  added  to  the  solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  throws  down  at  first  a  light 
blue  precipitate  of  hydrated  cupric  oxide,  whioli,  however,  on  agitation,  takes  up  a 
portion  of  the  undecomposed  salt,  and  forms  with  it  a  green  basic  salt.  An  excess  of 
the  alkali  throws  down  the  hydi-ate  in  bulky  blue  flakes,  which,  on  boiling  the  mix- 
ture, collect  together  in  the  form  of  a  black  piowder,  consisting  of  the  anhydrous  oxide. 
This  reaction  is  greatly  modified  by  the  presence  oi  fard  orgemic  substances,  such  as 
sugar,  tartaric  acid,  &c.  lu  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  containing  such  sub- 
stances in  sufficient  quantity,  potash  either  produces  no  precipitate,  or  one  which  is 
quickly  redissolved,  forming  a  blue  solution;  and  from  this  solution,  v/hen  boiled,  the 
copper  is  sometimes  wholly  precipitated  as  red  or  yellow  cuprous  oxide,  as  when 
grape-sugar  is  present,  or  partially,  as  with  cane-sugar,  or  not  at  all,  as  with  tartaric 
acid. 

Ammonia,  added  by  degrees,  and  with  constant  agitation,  to  the  solution  of  a  cupric 
salt,  first  throws  down  a  green  basic  salt,  and  afterwards  the  blue  hydrate :  an  excess 
of  ammonia  dissolves  the  precipitate,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution.  A  copper  solution 
diluted  so  far  as  to  be  colourless,  becomcu  dis4:inctly  blue  on  the  addition  of  ammonia. 
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The  blue  colour  thus  produced  is  still  visible,  according  to  Lassaigne,  in  a  solution 
containing  1  pt.  of  copper  in  100,000  pts.  of  liquid. 

Carbonate  of  ^potassium  or  sodium  throws  down,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  a 
greenish-blue  precipitate  of  a  basic  carbonate  of  copper,  which,  on  boiling,  is  con- 
verted into  the  black  oxide.  Carbonate  of  ammonium  produces  the  same  precipitate, 
but  when  added  in  excess,  dissolves  it  abundantly,  forming  a  blue  solution. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  causes  a  yellowish  green  precipitate  of  cujjric  cyanide, 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent :  hydi-ochloric  acid  throws  down  white  cuprous  cyanide 
from  this  solution,  soluble  in  excess  of  acid :  sulphydric  acid,  or  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
produces  no  precipitate. 

Ferrucanyide  of  potassium  forms  with  eupric  salts  a  deep  chocolate-coloured  preci- 
pitate of  ferrocyauide  of  copper.  To  very  dilute  solutions  it  imparts  a  reddish  coloui-, 
which  is  even  more  delicate  in  its  indications  than  the  ammonia  reaction,  being  still 
visible  in  a  solution  containing  1  pt.  of  copper  in  400,000  pts.  of  liquid,  according  to 
Lassaigne,  and  in  1,000,000  pts.  according  to  Sarzeau.  Ferroeyanide  of  copper  dis- 
solves in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  reappears  when  the  ammonia  is  evaporated.  This 
reaction  serves  to  detect  extremely  small  quantities  of  copper,  even  when  associated 
■with  other  metals.  Thus,  if  a  solution  containing  copper  and  iron  be  treated  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  a  few  drops  of  ferroeyanide  of  potassium  added,  the  liquid  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  in  a  small  white  porcelain  caj^sule,  ferroeyanide  of 
copper  will  be  left  behind,  exhibiting  its  characteristic  red  colour  (Warington, 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  137).  Iodide  of  potassium  added  to  cupric  salts  forms  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  cuprous  iodide,  with  separation  of  iodine.  Cupric  salts  are  completely 
reduced  to  cuprous  salts  by  alkaline  sidpMtes,  partially  by  free  sxilphurous  acid. 
Hyposulphites,  at  the  boiling  heat,  throw  down  sulphide  of  copper. 

)3.  Of  Cup7-ous  salts. — But  few  of  these  salts  are  capable  of  existing  in  solution. 
Cuprous  oxide  is  decomposed  by  non-oxidising  acids,  such  as  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
oxalic,  acetic,  and  even  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  into  metallic  copper  and  a  cupric  salt, 
and  is  oxidised  by  strong  nitric  acid,  yielding  cupric  nitrate.  Hydrocliloric  acid 
added  in  small  quantity  to  cuprous  oxide  converts  it  into  white  cuprous  chloride, 
which  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity  of  the  strong  acid,  forming  a  solution  which  is 
colourless  if  quite  pure,  but  generally  has  a  brown  tint,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  anhydrous  cupric  chloride ;  on  exposnre  to  the  air,  it  gradually  turns  green. 
The  colourless  or  brownish  solution  exhibits  the  following  reactions :  — 

Water  added  in  suificient  quantity  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  cujirous 
chloride,  this  compound  being  soluble  only  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

Caustic  p)Otash,  added  in  small  quantity,  neutralises  the  free  acid,  and  precipitates 
the  white  cuprous  chloride  ;  in  larger  quantity  it  forms  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate  of 
cuprous  hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  potash,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia ; 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  turns  black. 

Ammonia  in  excess  forms  a  colourless  solution,  which  gTadually  turns  blue  on  expo- 
sure. Potash  added  to  this  ammoniacal  solution  throws  down  the  brownish-yellow 
hydrate,  provided  the  quantity  of  ammonia  present  is  not  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
potash.    Carbonate  of  ammonixmi  acts  in  like  manner. 

The  carbonates,  both  neutral  and  acid,  of  potassium  and  sodium  form  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  cuprous  carbonate. 

Iodide  of  potassium  forms  a  white  precipitate  of  cuprous  iodide,  without  liberation 
of  iodine. 

Sulphydric  acid  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  cuprous  sulphide.  AlJcaline 
sulphides  produce  the  same  precipitate  in  solutions  previously  saturated  with 
ammonia. 

Zinc  and  iron  precipitate  metallic  copper. 

Cuprous  solutions  are  formed  by  treating  the  solutions  of  cupric  salts  with  alkaline 
sulphites.  Free  sulphurous  acid  produces  but  a  partial  deoxidation  and  decoloration, 
even  after  prolonged  boiling,  the  product  formed  being  a  cuproso-cupric  sulphate, 
which  sometimes  separates  in  red  crystals ;  but  if  potash  or  ammonia  be  likewise  added, 
the  solution  becomes  quite  colouiiess  even  in  the  cold,  and  contains  a  double  sulphate 
of  cuprosum  and  the  alkali-metaL  This  colourless  solution  behaves  with  ammonia, 
and  the  other  reagents  above  mentioned,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  (excepting  that  it  is  not  decomposed  by  dilution),  and 
yields  with  cyanide  of  p}otassium  a  white  precipitate  of  cuprous  cyanide,  which  dis- 
solves in  excess  of  the  reagent,  forming  a  solution  which  is  not  precipitated  by  sul- 
phide of  ammonium. 

Cuprous  salts,  especially  the  solution  of  the  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  quickly 
absorb  carbonic  oxide  gas.  The  solution  of  the  chloride  satui-ated  with  this  gas  is  not 
precipitated  by  water,  or  even  by  alcohol.  (Leblanc.) 

Marsh-gas  is  likewise  absorbed  by  the  solution  of  cuprous  chloride. 
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3.  Quantitative  Estimation. 

Wlicn  copper  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  does  not  contain  any 
other  metal  or  non-volatile  substance,  it  is  sufficient  to  evaporate  the  solution  to 
dryness  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  adding  a  slight  excess  of  nitric  acid  to 
prevent  reduction  of  the  copper  by  any  deoxidising  substance  that  may  be  piresent,  and 
heat  the  residue  to  redness.  The  copper  then  remains  as  protoxide,  which  must  be 
weighed  immediately  after  cooling,  ■with  the  cover  on  the  crucible,  because  it  is  very 
hygroscopic  :  100  pts.  of  the  oxide  correspond  to  79-82  per  cent,  of  copper. 

In  other  cases  the  copper  must  be  separated  by  jjrecipitation.  This  may  be  done 
in  several  ways. 

a.  By  caustic  potash,  which,  when  added  to  a  lioiling  solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  throws 
down  the  copper  as  protoxide,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  black  powder.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  add  tlie  potash  in  too  great  excess,  as  a  small  quantity  of  the  copper  will 
then  be  retained  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  boiling  water, 
then  dried  on  the  filter,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  crucible,  and  weighed  with 
the  same  precautions  as  before.  As  a  small  quantity  of  the  protoxide  may  have  been 
reduced  by  the  organic  matter  of  the  filter,  it  is  best,  after  weighing,  to  moisten  it 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  then  ignite  and  weigh  again. 

b.  Hypochloridc  of  sodium  may,  in  some  cases,  be  advantageously  used  in  place  of 
caustic  alkalis,  to  precipitate  copper  as  protoxide.    (Field,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  159.) 

c.  When  other  metals  are  present,  it  is  often  necessary  to  precipitate  the  copper  as 
sulphide,  by  sulphjdric  acid.  In  this  ease  the  precipitated  sulphide  must  be  washed 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  water  containing  sulphydric  acid,  to  prevent  oxidation.  The 
precipitate  may  then  be  dried,  and  the  filter  burnt  with  the  precipitate  on  it,  after 
which  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  it,  with  sepa- 
ration of  sulphur,  and  the  copper  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  potash  as  above. 
The  chief  precaution  to  be  attended  to  in  this  process,  is  to  wash  the  precipitated  sul- 
phide quickly,  and  to  preserve  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  contact  with  the  air, 
otherwise  the  sulphide  becomes  partially  oxidised  and  converted  into  sidpliate,  whieli, 
being  soluble,  runs  through  the  filter ;  when  this  takes  place,  the  filtrate  becomes  bro^vn, 
because  the  copper  thus  carried  through  is  again  precipitated  by  the  sulphydric  acid 
in  the  filtered  liquid. 

From  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  copper  may  also  be  precipitated  by  sidjMde  of 
ammonitim,  but  this  method  is  not  quite  so  exact,  because  sulpliide  of  copper  is  slightly 
soluble  in  that  reagent,  and  the  precipitate  oxidises  more  quickly  than  that  formed  by 
sulphydric  acid. 

d.  By  zinc  or  iro7t.  A  very  exact  mode  of  estimating  copper  is  to  precipitate  it  from 
its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state  by  means  of  pure  zinc.  Tlio  solution,  which  may  con- 
tain sulphuric  or  hydi-ochloric  acid,  but  should  be  free  from  nitric  acid,  is  placed  in  a 
platinum  capsule  or  crucible,  previously  weighed ;  a  piece  of  zinc  large  enough  to  pre- 
cipitate all  the  copper  is  immersed  in  it ;  and  if  the  solution  is  neutral,  hydi-ochloric 
acid  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  moderately  brisk  disengagement  of 
hydrogen,  the  vessel  being  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  to  prevent  splashing.  Tlio 
copper  is  immediately  precipitated,  partly  on  the  platinum  in  a  compact  layer,  partly  in 
the  spongy  form.  As  soon  as  all  the  zinc  appears  to  be  dissolved,  the  precipitate  must 
be  pressed  in  different  parts  with  a  glass  rod,  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  little 
lumps  of  zinc  remaining ;  the  complete  solution  of  the  zinc  may  be  insured  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  hydi-ochloric  acid,  and  observing  whether  any  fiu'ther  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen takes  place.  The  clear  solution  is  now  to  be  decanted,  and  a  drop  of  it  tested 
for  copper  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  :  if  no  coloration  takes  place,  the  precipitated 
copper  may  be  washed  with  hot  water  by  decantation,  tiU  the  wash-water  no  longer 
gives  a  cloud  with  nitrate  of  silver;  the  greater  part  of  the  water  in  the  crucible  is 
then  poured  off,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  remauider  taken  up  by  filter-paper,  and  the 
precipitated  copper  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible  at  100°  C,  then  left  to  cool  and  weighed. 
'l'h(>  precipitation  may  also  be  performed  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  but  it  is  not  so 
rapid  as  in  platinum ;  it  might,  however,  be  accelerated  by  inserting  a  piece  of  plati- 
num foil. 

Tliis  process  gives  very  exact  results,  provided  the  zinc  used  is  perfectly  pm-e  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  zinc  contains  lead,  or  any  other  metal  that  will  not  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  that  metal  will  mix  with  the  precipitated  copper  and  vitiate  the  re- 
sult. It  is  necessary  also  to  avoid  using  a  piece  of  zinc  much  hirger  than  is  necessary, 
as  in  that  case,  after  all  the  copper  is  precipitated,  an  electric  circuit  may  be  formed 
between  this  copper  and  the  remaining  zinc,  wliich  may  cause  &  small  portion  of  the 
dissolved  zinc  to  be  deposited  on  the  copper  in  the  metallic  state,  and  to  mix  itself 
so  intimately  therewith,  as  to  render  its  subsequent  separation  liy  hydrocliloric  acid 
verj'  difficult.    (H.  Rose,  Chimiv  Analytiquc,  ii.  257.) 
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Iron  is  not  so  good  a  precipitant  as  zinc,  because  it  always  contains  carbon,  'wliich 
remains  undissolved  and  increases  the  weight  of  the  precipitated  copper  (Rose). 
Moreover,  unless  a  certain  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  basic  salts  of  ii-on 
are  sure  to  be  formed,  which  remain  with  the  copper  and  increase  its  weight ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  much  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  a  portion  of  the  precipitated 
copper  is  likely  to  be  dissolved  in  the  form  of  cuprous  chloride.  (Field,  Chemical 
News,  i.  62.) 

e.  Other  rrwdes  of  'precipitation. — The  following  methods  have  been  recommended, 
but  their  results  are,  on  the  whole,  not  to  be  depended  upon  so  much  as  those  of  the 
methods  previously  given,  a.  By  sidphocyanatc  of  ■potassimn,  in  a  neutral  or  slightly 
acidulated  solution  of  copper,  previously  treated  with  an  alkaline  sulphite,  to  reduce 
the  cupric  salt  to  a  cuprous  salt.  The  precipitate,  after  being  left  to  settle,  is  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed,  the  copper  being  calcu- 
lated from  the  weight  of  the  cuprous  sulphocyanate,  CciiCNS,  which  contains,  52-5  per 
cent,  copper  (Rivot).  According  to  Rose,  the  method  is  not  quite  exact,  because  the 
sulphocyanate  of  copper  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  ;8.  By  boiling  the  cupric  solution 
with  hyposulphite  of  sodium.  The  copper  is  then  completely  precipitated  as  sulphide, 
provided  the  quantity  of  the  reagent  added  be  only  just  what  is  required;  but  an 
excess  retains  a  portion  of  the  copper  in  solution  as  cuproso-potassic  hyposulphite. 
The  method  is  therefore  very  iincertain.  y.  By  iodide  of  potassium,  which  throws 
down  cuprous  iodide  ;  but  the  precipitation  is  never  complete.  S.  By  introducing  a 
weighed  piece  of  metallic  copper  into  a  solution  of  a  cupric  salt  supersaturated  with 
ammonia,  and  diluted  with  de-aerated  water,  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  containing  vessel, 
which  is  then  tightly  closed.  A  quantity  of  copper  is  thereby  dissolved  just  sufiicient 
to  convert  the  cupric  oxide,  Cu-0,  in  the  solution  into  cuprous  oxide,  Cu''0,  —  that 
is  to  say,  a  quantity  equal  to  that  which  previously  existed  in  the  solution.  Hence, 
if  the  copper  plate  be  weighed  after  the  reaction  is  complete,  the  loss  of  weight  gives 
the  quantity  of  copper  in  the  original  solution.  This  method,  given  by  Level,  is  a 
modification  of  F  u  c  h  s '  s  method  of  estimating  sesquioxide  of  iron.  (See  Iron,  Estima- 
tion OF.)  According  to  H.  Rose  ((Jhimie  Analytique,  ii.  259),  the  quantity  of  copper 
which  it  gives  is  always  too  large. 

When  copper  exists  in  solution,  in  the  form  of  a  cuprous  salt,  it  may  be  oxidised 
by  nitric  acid,  and  then  precipitated  by  either  of  the  methods  above  given. 

If  a  solution  of  copper  contains  organic  matter,  but  no  fijsed  inorganic  sub.stance,  it 
may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  calcined  in  a  current  of  air,  to  burn  off  the  organic 
matter  and  oxidise  the  copper,  which  may  then  be  moistened  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid, 
ignited,  and  weighed ;  or  the  organic  matter  may  be  destroyed  by  either  of  the  pro- 
cesses given  in  connection  with  arsenic  (i.  366). 

Volumetric  Methods  of  estimating  Copper. 

Parkes's  method,  hy  aja.n\dLe  of  potassium  {Mining  Journal,  1851). — Wlien  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  slowly  added  to  a  blue  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper,  the  colour  gradually  becomes  fainter  and  ultimately  vanishes,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  cupro-cyanide  of  ammonium.  The  reaction  is  complicated,  several 
double  cyanides  of  copper  and  ammonium  being  formed  at  first,  but,  according  to 
Mohr,  the  ultimate  result  is  the  formation  of  the  compound  CuCy.NH^Oy,  containing 
2  at.  cyanogen  to  1  at.  copper.  On  this  supposition,  each  atom  of  copper  (31-6  grs.) 
in  the  solution  will  require  2  at.  cyanide  of  potassium  (2  x  65  =  130  grs.)  to  precipitate  it. 

To  standardise  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  a  known  weight  (5  to  10  gTS.) 
of  pure  electrotype  copper  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  boiled  to  expel  nitrous 
fumes,  then  diluted  with  water  to  about  half  a  pint,  and  treated  with  ammonia  in 
excess  ;  and  to  the  resulting  blue  liquid,  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  gra- 
dually added  from  the  biu-ette,  tiU  the  deep  blue  coloiu-  is  almost  discharged  and  is 
replaced  by  a  faint  lilac  tint.  It  is  then  left  to  stand  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  if 
the  colour  does  not  completely  disappear,  a  little  more  of  the  cyanide  solution  must  be 
added  from  the  burette,  and  the  liquid  again  left  to  stand  till  the  colour  has  disap- 
peared. The  number  of  burette  divisions  of  the  cyanide  solution  added  will  give  the 
value  in  copper  of  a  grain-measure  (or  of  a  cubic  centimetre)  of  the  solution.  Thus, 
suppose  that  200  divisions  of  the  burette  are  equal  to  1000  grain  measures,  and  that 
1-17"5  divisions  of  the  solution  are  required  to  decolorise  a  solution  containing  7'5  grains 

of  copper;  then  200  such  divisions  would  decolorise  a  solution  of  rr?-;  ■  7'5  =  10-17 

147'0 

grains  of  copper.  By  repeating  this  determination  two  or  three  times  with  dilFerent 
qiiantities  of  copper,  tlie  mean  value  of  200  burette  divisions  may  be  found.  It  is 
convenient  to  dilute  the  solution,  so  that  200  burette  divisions  shall  correspond 
exactly  to  10  grains  of  copper. 
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The  standard  solution  of  cyanide  thus  obtained  is  to  be  applied  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  copper  in  any  given  solution.  Thus,  suppose 
37  grs.  of  a  copper-alloy  to  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  that  the  solution  treated 
with  excess  of  ammonia  is  decolorised,  as  above,  by  320  burette  divisions  of  the 
standard  cyanide  solution ;  then  the  quantity  of  copper  in  the  37  grs.  of  alloy  is 

^^•10  =  16  grs.,  and  the  percentage  of  copper  is      •  100  =  43'2  per  cent. 
200  o7 

This  method  is  very  extensively  used  for  the  assaying  of  copper  ores.  When  care- 
fidly  performed,  it  will  give  the  amount  of  copper  correctly  within  0"1  or  0-2  per  cent. 
It  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  not  being  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  iron  in  tho 
solution.  When  this  metal  is  present,  the  cyanide-solution  should  be  added  to  the 
ammoniaeal  liquid  without  filtering  off  tlw  suspended  ferric  oxide  ;  for  this  oxide  holds 
an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  copper  with  such  tenacity,  that  it  cannot  be  completely 
separated,  even  by  several  hours  washing  with  boiling  water.  The  method  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  copper  alloys  and  minerals  containing  tin,  antimony,  or 
arsenic,  but  not  to  such  as  contain  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  or  silver,  because 
these  metals  Hkewise  form  double  cyanides.    (Field,  Chemical  News,  i.  25.) 

Pelouze's  method,  by  sulphide  of  sodium.  —  The  copper  being  dissolved  in  an 
acid,  the  solution  is  treated  with  excess  of  ammonia  ;  and  to  the  deep  blue  solution 
thus  formed  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  of  definite  strength,  is  added.  The 
copper  is  thereby  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  osysulpliide,  Cu'-'0.5Cu^S.  !By  adding 
the  alkaline  sidpliide  cautiously,  it  is  easy  to  catch  the  precise  moment  when  all  tho 
copper  is  precipitated,  because  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  becomes  colourless.  The 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  alkahne  sulpihide  used  indicates  the  quantity  of  copper 
present. 

The  exactness  of  this  method  is  not  diminished  by  the  presence  of  ii'on,  zinc,  cad- 
mium, tin,  lead,  or  antimony,  because  the  sulphide  of  sodium  does  not  begin  to  act  on 
these  metals  till  the  copper  is  completely  precipitated  ;  it  is  essential,  however,  that 
the  iron  be  wholly  in  the  state  of  scsquioxide.  It  is  not  necessary  to  separate  the 
precipitate  which  some  of  these  metals  yield  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  very  copious,  in  which  case  it  might  disguise  the  colour  of  the  liquid. 
But  the  process  is  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  cobalt,  nickel,  mercury,  or  silver ;  silver, 
however,  and  mercury,  if  in  the  state  of  mercurous  oxide,  may  be  easily  separated  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  According  to  some  chemists,  this  process  is  liable  to  uncertainty 
from  two  causes:  1st.  Because  the  oxysidphide  of  copper  reduces  a  portion  of  the 
protoxide  to  hemioxide,  thereby  rendering  the  solution  colom-less  before  the  precipita- 
tion is  complete ;  2ndly.  Because  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  is  oxidised  and 
converted  into  hyposulphite.  According  to  Pield,  however  (Chemical  News,  i.  C2),  the 
process  is  very  accurate,  though  somewhat  tedious. 

F.  Mohr's  method.  —  Tho  copper-compound  having  been  weighed  and  dissolved  in 
acid,  is  mixed,  in  a  porcelain  basin,  with  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium  and  excess  of 
caustic  potash,  and  then  heated  with  a  quantity  of  milk-sugar  or  honey,  sufficientto 
precipitate  all  the  copper  as  cuprous  oxide,  the  completion  of  the  precipitation  being 
indicated  by  the  brown  colour  which  ihe.  liquid  then  acquires.  The  precipitated 
cuprous  oxide  is  then  filtered,  waslied  with  hot  water,  and  gently  heated,  together 
with  the  filter,  ■wdtli  a  mixture  of  pure  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  thereby  dissolved  in  the  form  of  protochloride  of  copper,  the  sesqui- 
cldoride  of  iron  being  at  tho  same  time  reduced  to  protochloride  : 

Cu^O  +  2Fe'C13  +  2HC1  =  4CuCl  +  4FeCl  -t-  H'O. 

In  the  filtered  liquid,  diluted  to  a  convenient  strength,  and  heated  to  aliout  30°  C, 
the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  state  of  protochloride  is  determined  by  a  graduated  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassium  (see  Ieon)  : 

K^Mn^O'  -I-  8FeCl  +  8HC1  =  2KC1  -f  2MnCl  -f-  4Fe=CP  +  4H-0 ; 
and  thence  the  equivalent  quantity  of  copper  is  readily  determined.    The  presence  of 
lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  manganese,  or  iron,  in  the  alkaline  solution  does  not  interfere  with 
the  process  ;  silver  or  merciuy  must  be  separated  before  the  precipitation  of  the 
cuprous  oxide.    (See  i.  264.) 

TreiU's  method  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  230). — This  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  excepting 
that  the  reduction  of  the  cupric  to  cuprous  oxide  is  eifected  by  adding  a  solution  of 
sulphite  of  sodium  to  the  copper  solution,  previously  supersaturated  with  ammonia. 
The  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  is  then  expelled  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  copper  estimated  by  means  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium as  above.  This  method  is  easier  of  execution  than  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as 
grape-sugar  is  difiicult  to  wash  from  the  cuprous  oxide. 

C.  Mohr's  method. — The  copper  is  precipitated  from  its  neutral  solution  by  metallic 
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iron  (Cii'SO'  +  Fe^  =  Fe^SO'  +  Cu^),  and  the  amount  of  ii-on  in  the  solution  esti- 
mated by  means  of  permanganate  of  potassium. 

Flcitmann's  method. — The  copper  is  also  precipitated  hy  iron,  but  the  precipitate 
is  washed  and  dissolved  in  sesquichloride  of  iron  (Fe.^CP  +  Cu  =  2FeCl  +  CuCl), 
and  the  iron  is  determined  by  permanganate  of  potassium.  This  method  gives  good 
results.  C.  Mohr's  process  is  less  exact,  and  is  quite  inadmissible  when  iron  is  also 
present,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  copper  ores. 

Strong's  method.  —  The  cupric  oxide  in  the  solution  is  reduced  to  cuprous  oxide  by 
grape-sugar;  the  precipitated  oxide  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid;  a  solution  of 
starch  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  added  ;  and  afterwards  a  standard  solution  of  acid 
chromate  of  potassium,  tUl  a  blue  colour  is  produced,  indicating  that  the  chi'omate 
is  in  excess : 

3Cu<0  +  2Cr20'  =  eCu^O  +  Cr'O^ 
The  amount  of  copper  is  calculated  by  the  formula : 

_  100.  c.  C.  12Cu    37920  .  c.  C. 
*  ~  K'^0.2Cr203.  A  "  "144-4  A.  ' 

where  C  denotes  the  number  of  grains-measure  of  the  chromic  solution  used ;  c  tho 
quantity  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  in  1  grain-measure  of  the  solution  ;  A  tho 
weight  of  the  cupriferous  substance  dissolved  ;  and  x  the  required  percentage  of  copper. 

Brown's  method. — The  copper  solution  is  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium, 
whereby  cupirous  iodide  is  precipitated  and  iodine  set  free : 

2CuN0^  +  2KI  =  Cu'I  +  2iasrO^  +  I: 

and  the  free  iodine  is  removed  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  hyposulphi  to 
of  sodium,  whereby  iodide  and  tetrathionate  of  sodium  are  produced  : 

2Na2S=0'  4-  P  =  2NaI  +  Na^S^O^ 

The  copper-compound,  if  solid,  an  alloy  for  instance,  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  car- 
bonate of  sodium  is  added  tiE  a  slight  precipitate  is  formed,  and  the  precipitate  is  re- 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid  (free  nitric  acid  would  vitiate  the  result  by  decomposing  the 
iodide  of  potassium).  A  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  next  added,  equal  to,  at  least 
six  times  the  weight  of  the  copper  to  be  determined,  and  then  the  standard  solution  of 
hyposulphite  in  quantity  sufficient  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  free  iodine,  which 
point  will  be  indicated  by  the  colour  of  the  liquid  changing  from  brown  to  yellow.  Lastly 
a  clear  solution  of  starch  is  added,  and  the  addition  of  the  hyposulphite  is  cautiously 
continued  till  the  blue  colour  of  the  iodideof  starchis  completely  destroyed. — The  solution 
of  hjrposulphite  of  sodium  is  graduated  by  dissolving  a  known  weight  of  piu-e  electrotyi:)e 
copper  in  nitric  acid,  and  proceeding  as  above,  each  atom  of  hyjiosulphite  correspond- 
ing to  1  at.  free  iodine  and  to  |  at.  copper,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  equations.  This 
method  of  estimating  the  free  iodine  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Bun  se  n  (i.  265). 
If  the  copper-compound  contains  a  large  quantity  of  lead  or  iron,  these  metald  must 
be  removed  before  commencing  the  determination,  because  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
iodideof  lead  and  the  red  of  the  acetate  of  iron  woidd  interfere  with  the  result  (Chem. 
Soc.  Q.u.  J.  X.  71).  The  presence  of  iron  might  introduce  another  source  of  error,  viz, 
that  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  would  be  partially  deoxidised  by  the  hyposulphite  of 
sodium.  The  estimation  of  copper  by  this  method  in  many  alloys  is  very  rapid  and 
trustworthy. 

Field's  method. — This  process  also  depends  upon  the  reaction  of  iodine  on  cuprous 
salts.  When  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  the  sohition  of  a 
cuprous  salt,  both  the  free  iodine  and  that  which  is  in  combination  unite  with  the  copper. 
Hence,  if  the  solution  of  a  cupric  salt  free  from  nitric  acid  be  reduced  to  the  cuprous 
state,  by  mixing  it  with  sulphite  of  sodium,  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  then  expelled 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  mixed  with  starch  when  cold,  and  a 
standard  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  added  from  a  burette,  cuprous 
iodide  will  be  precipitated ;  and  where  the  two  solutions  touch,  a  bright  blue  ring  will 
be  formed,  which  disappears  at  first  on  agitation,  but  becomes  permanent  when  the  de- 
composition is  complete.  An  objection  to  this  process,  however,  appears  to  be  tliat 
the  cuprous  iodide  has  a  great  influence  on  the  coloiir  of  the  iodide  of  starch,  rendering 
it  paler  and  less  distinct.    {^Chemical  News,  i.  74.) 

Scheff's  method.  —  This  method  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  sesquichlo- 
ride of  iron  mixed  with  cuprous  chloride  is  not  coloured  red  hy  sulphocyanate  of 
potassium.  Hence,  if  a  cupric  solution  be  boiled  with  grape-sugar  and  alkali,  till  all 
the  copper  is  precipitated  as  cuprous  oxide,  and  this  oxide  be  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  amount  of  copper  contained  in  it  may  be  determined  by  adding  a 
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standard  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  till  a  drop  of  the  liquid,  placed  on  a  white  plate,  is 
reddened  by  sulphocyanate  of  potassium. 

The  same  method  is  applicable  to  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  cuprous  oxide 
in  a  solution  likewise  containing  cupric  oxide.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  372.) 

4.  Separation  of  Copper  from  other  Metals. 

From  the  metals  of  the  second  and  third  groups  (i.  217),  and  from  all  non-metallic 
elements,  except  selenium  and  tellurium,  copper  is  easily  separated  by  sulpki/drtc  acid, 
which  throws  it  down  as  sulphide.  From  the  metals  of  the  first  group  (arsenic,  antimony, 
&c.),  and  from  selenium  and  tellurium,  it  may  for  the  most  part  be  separated  by  the  inso- 
lubility of  its  sulphide  in  the  sulphides  of  the  alkedi- metals.  Thismethod  cannot,  however, 
be  depended  upon  for  the  separation  of  very  small  quantities  ofrtrscw/cand  antimo7}y  fvom 
copper.  Bloxam  has  shown  that  it  is  altogether  fallacious  when  the  quantity  of  arsenic 
present  does  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  of  the  copper.  Of  ti  n,  much  larger  quantities  may  be 
overlooked,  if  the  separation  is  based  on  the  solubility  of  its  sulphide  in  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  According  to  Fresenius,  the  separation  of  tin  from  copper  is  more  easily 
effected  by  digesting  the  sulphide  with  yellow  sulphide  of  sodium  ;  but  to  render  the 
separation  complete,  the  digestion  must  be  repeated  three  or  four  times. 

Antimony  is  more  easily  separated  from  copper  than  arsenic  or  tin  by  means  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  but  the  method  does  not  aj^pear  to  be  capable  of  detecting 
less  than  0-03  per  cent,  of  antimony  in  copper. 

According  to  Abel  and  Field  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  290)  the  separation  of  arsenic 
from  copper  may  be  much  better  effected  by  passing  sulphyilric  acid  gas,  to  complete 
saturation,  through  the  solution  of  the  two  metals  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia  ;  the 
copper  is  then  precipitated  while  the  arsenic  remains  in  solution.  In  this  manner  ~, 
per  cent,  of  arsenic  may  be  detected  in  copper. 

Wlien  the  amount  of  arsenic  is  not  less  than  0  2  per  cent,  it  may  also  be  detected 
by  digesting  the  sulphides  in  strong  sulphide  of  ammonium  for  many  hours. 

For  the  detection  and  estimation  of  extremely  small  quantities  of  arsenic  and 
antimony,  such  as  are  often  met  with  in  refined  copper  supposed  to  be  pure  (see  Table, 
ii.  37),  Al^el  and  Field  give  the  following  process. 

About  200  grains  of  the  metal  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  a  small  quantity  oi  nitrate, 
of  lead  is  added,  equal  to  about  10  grains  of  the  salt,  and  subsequently  an  excess  of 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  precipitate  is  thereby  formed  which  may  con- 
sist of  oxide,  carbonate,  arsenate,  and  antimonate  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  bismutli,  the 
whole  of  the  copper  remaining  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  separated  by  filtration, 
thoroughly  washed,  and  digested  in  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
arsenic  and  antimony.  The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  or,  better, 
it  is  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia  and  sulphydrie  acid  gas  passed  into  it  to  satiu'ation. 
Traces  of  sulphide  of  copper  then  generally  separate  ;  after  they  have  been  removed, 
the  filtrate  is  diluted  to  8  oz.,  and  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  any 
larger  amount  of  arsenic  or  antimony  is  present,  an  immediate  precipitate  will  be 
formed  ;  if  not,  the  vessel  should  be  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  a  temperature  of  140'^ 
to  200°  F.,  when  the  metals,  if  present,  will  appear  as  sulphides,  the  precipitate  being 
orange-coloured  or  yellow,  according  as  antimony  is  present  or  absent. 

The  precipitated  sulphides  are  oxidised  with  strong  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the  clear 
solution  is  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  and  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  arsenic  is  precipi- 
tated by  sulphate  of  magnesium  as  ammonio-magnesian  arsenate.  The  liquid  filtered 
from  this  precipitate  is  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  antimony 
is  precipitated  by  sulphydrie  acid  as  trisulphide,  to  be  ultimately  determined  as 
tetroxide  (i.  320).  If  the  presence  of  antimony  and  arsenic  has  been  previously  as- 
certained, the  precipitation  of  these  metals  as  sulphides  from  their  solution  in  oxalic 
acid  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  arsenic  at  once  precipitated  as  ammonio- 
magnesian  arsenate. 

A  good  method  of  separating  copper  from  arsenic  in  the  analysis  of  minerals  is  to 
evaporate  the  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  add  hypochlorite  of  sodium  in  considerable 
excess,  and  boil  for  about  20  minutes.  All  the  arsenic  then  dissolves  as  arsenic  acid, 
while  the  copper  is  left  behind  as  black-oxide.    (Field,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  159.) 

From  bismuth,  copper  may  be  completely  separated  hy  cyaniele  of  potassium,  which 
precipitates  the  bismuth  as  cyanide,  and  retains  the  copper  in  solution  as  potassio-cupric 
cyanide.  If  the  solution  contains  a  large  excess  of  acid,  it  should  be  nearly  but  not 
quite  neutralised  with  potash  before  the  cyanide  is  added.  The  filtrate  is  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  convert  the  copper  into  chloride, 
and  the  copper  is  then  precipitated  by  potash.  The  two  metals,  if  precipitated  as 
sulphides,  may  also  be  separated  Ijy  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  the  sulphide 
of  copper  and  leaves  the  sulphide  of  bisiiuitli. 
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It  the  two  metals  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  no  sulpliuric  acid  is  present,  the 
Keparation  may  be  completely  effected  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  which  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  bismuth  as  oxychloride.  If 
the  solution  is  very  acid,  it  should  first  be  concentrated  by  evaporation.  If  sulphuric 
acid  is  present,  the  separation  must  be  effected  by  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  old  method  of  separating  copper  from  bismuth  by  means  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, does  not  give  exact  results,  some  of  the  copper  always  remaining  with  the 
precipitated  carbonate  of  bismuth,  unless  the  solution  and  precipitation  are  repeated 
several  times. 

When  bismuth  and  copper  exist  together  in  an  alloy,  they  may  be  separated  by 
heating  the  alloy  strongly  in  a  stream  of  chlorine.  Chloride  of  bismuth  then  passes 
over,  and  may  be  received  in  water,  while  the  copper  remains  as  protochloride,  which 
may  be  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  potash. 
(H.  Kose.) 

For  detecting  the  small  quantities  of  bismuth  often  found  in  commercial  copper  and 
copper  ores,  the  following  method  is  advantageous.  The  copper  being  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  (about  5  parts  of  the  salt  to  100  of  copper 
dissolved),  is  added,  then  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  the  precipitate  is 
washed  with  ammoniacal  water  and  dissolved  in  acetic  acid ;  iodide  of  potassium  is 
added  in  considerable  excess,  and  the  liquid  is  warmed  till  the  precipitated  iodide  of 
lead  is  redissolved.  On  cooling,  the  iodide  of  lead  will  be  deposited  in  crystalline 
scales,  which,  if  free  from  bismuth,  are  of  a  pure  gold-yellow  colour,  but  if  bismuth  is 
present,  assume  a  dark  orange  or  crimson  tint.  This  test  is  extremely  delicate,  even 
0 '00025  of  a  grain  of  bismuth  in  100  grns.  of  copper  imparting  a  dark  orange  tint  to 
the  iodide  of  lead,  while  0  001  gr.  imparts  a  reddish-brown  tinge,  and  O'Ol  gr.  a  bright 
crimson.    (Abel  and  Field,  loc.  cit.) 

From  lead,  copper  maybe  completely  separated  by  treating  the  solution  with  a 
mixture  of  dilute  sulpliuric  acid  and  alcohol,  which  throws  down  all  the  lead  as  sulphate. 
The  filtrate  is  then  boiled  to  drive  off  the  alcohol,  and  the  copper  precipitated  by  sul- 
phydric  acid. 

The  separation  may  also  be  effected  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  the  manner  above 
described  for  bismuth. 

The  separation  of  these  two  metals  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  never  quite  complete, 
still  less  by  caustic  potash. 

For  determining  the  small  quantities  of  lead  and  bismuth  found  in  commercial 
copper,  Abel  and  Field  give  the  following  method,  founded  on  that  above  described  for 
the  estimation  of  arsenic  and  antimony. 

The  nitric  acid  solution  of  about  200  grns.  of  the  copper  is  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  solution  of  phosphate  of  sodium  ;  ammonia  is  then  added  in  excess,  and 
the  precipitate  is  purified  from  copper  by  washing  with  ammoniacal  water.  This  pre- 
cipitate is  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution,  rendered  alkaline  by 
ammonia,  is  treated  with  excess  of  sulphydric  acid  ;  the  precipitated  sulphides  of  lead 
and  bismuth  are  thoroughly  washed,  and  dissolved  in  dUute  nitric  acid ;  and  the  solution, 
nearly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  is  digested  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrated  oxide 
or  basic  nitrate  of  copper,  which  precipitates  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  while  lead  remains 
in  solution.  The  washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  bismuth  is 
separated  from  the  copper  by  ammonia ;  the  oxide  of  bismuth  thus  obtained  is  piu-ified 
by  washing,  and  its  weight  determined  in  the  usual  way.  The  solution  containing  the 
nitrates  of  lead  and  copper  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  excess  of  acetic 
acid,  and  the  lead  is  precipitated  as  chromate  by  acid  chromate  of  potassium.  [It 
might  also  be  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.]  If  the  copper  contains  iron, 
that  metal  will  be  precipitated  together  with  the  bismuth.  In  this  case,  the  precipi- 
tate must  be  redissolved  in  an  acid,  and  the  bismuth  precipitated  as  sulphide  by 
sulphydric  acid. 

From  cadmium. — The  best  method  of  separating  copper  and  cadmium  is  to  mix 
the  solution  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  till  the  precipitate  first  formed  redissolves,  and 
pass  sulphydric  acid  gas  through  the  liquid.  Sulphide  of  cadmium  is  then  precipitated, 
while  the  copper  remains  dissolved  as  sulphide.  The  filtrate  is  then  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric and  a  little  nitric  acid,  till  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  expelled  and  the  copper 
is  precipitated  by  potash. 

Copper  may  also  be  separated  from  cadmium  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  which 
carbonate  of  cadmium  is  insoluble;  also  by  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  which  precipi- 
tates the  copper  (ii.  58),  biit  not  the  cadmium. 

From  silver,  copper  is  separated  by  precipitating  the  silver  as  chloride. 

For  the  separation  of  copper  from  mercury,  gold,  platinum,  and  the  allied 
metals,  see  those  metals. 
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5.  Valuation  of  Copper  Ores. 

I.  By  the  dry  way. — The  ordinary  method  of  assaying  copper  ores,  consists  of  a 
series  of  processes,  similar  in  principle  to  the  operations  of  smelting  on  the  large 
scale.  Oxidised  ores  and  furnace-products,  if  moderately  rich,  are  melted  with  black 
flux  (a  mixture  of  nitre  and  burnt  tartar),  whereby  a  button  of  metallic  copper  is 
obtained,  which,  if  necessary,  may  be  subsequently  refined.  Poorer  oxidised  ores  and 
slags  are  first  melted  with  irou  pyrites,  to  obtain  a  regulus  containing  cuprous  sul- 
phide, which  is  then  treated  as  below. 

Sulphuretted  ores  and  fiu-naee-products,  if  rich,  are  first  roasted  in  a  muffle,  to  con- 
vert the  sulphides  into  oxides.  Poorer  ores,  like  those  of  Cornwall,  containing  from 
6  to  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  are  first  fused  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  borax,  whereby 
a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  removed  ;  the  siliceous  and  earthy  matters  are  separated  in 
the  form  of  a  vitreous  slag,  and  a  button  of  regulus  is  obtained,  containing  the  whole 
of  the  copper  as  sulphide,  which  may  then  be  roasted.  The  roasted  ore — or  regulus — 
is  next  melted  in  a  crucible,  with  black  fiiix  and  a  mixture  of  borax  and  glass  ;  the 
more  oxidable  metals  then  pass  into  the  slag,  and  the  copper  is  reduced  to  a  button 
of  coarse  copper,  which  may  be  refined  either  by  fusing  it  with  borax  in  a  current  of 
air,  or  by  expelling  it  with  lead. 

This  process  does  not  yield  very  exact  results,  the  percentage  of  copper  which  it 
shows  being  always  less  than  that  obtained  by  the  wet  method  of  assaying.  For 
details,  see  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  i.  839  ;  Percy's  Mctal- 
lurgy,  i.  454. 

Piattncr's  method. — This  method,  which  is  exact,  but  somewhat  difficult  of  execu- 
tion, serves  to  determine  the  quantities  of  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  cobalt,  and 
nickel,  existing  in  ores,  slags,  alloys,  &e. :  it  involves  the  following  series  of  opera- 
tions. 

a.  Boasting. — 100  cents*  of  the  ore,  containing  sulphides  or  sulphates,  is  roasted 
on  a  roasting  test  {fig.  142),  first  per  se,  then  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  till  all  the 
sulphur  is  expelled.  Ores  containing  gypsum,  heavy  spar,  or  al- 
kaline sulphides,  and  in  which  the  metals  are  united  with  sulphur 
or  arsenic,  are  prepared  for  roasting  by  fusing  100  cents  of  the 
ore  with  100  cents  of  vitrified  borax  or  glass,  and  10  cents  of 
colophony,  under  a  layer  of  300  cents  common  salt,  in  a  covered 
crucible  heated  for  |  to  |  hour,  in  a  muffle  or  air-fm-nace  :  a  regu- 
lus is  thereby  obtained  containing  the  metals.  If  the  metals  are 
in  the  form  of  oxides,  associated  with  gypsum  or  heavy  spar, 

from  10  to  30  cents  of  metaUic  arsenic  must  be  added  to  the  preceding  mixture.  The 
sulphide  of  sodium,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sulphur  on  the  borax,  and 
p)asses  into  the  regulus,  is  washed  out  with  hot  water. 

b.  Cottvirsion  of  the  metals  into  Arsenides.  — The  roasted  ore  or  regulus  is  tritu- 
rated with  100  cents  of  metaUic  arsenif,  and  heated  for  8  or  10  minutes  in  a  covered 
assay  crucible  {fig.  143),  placed  in  a  closed  red-hot  muffle,  as  long 
as  combustible  arsenic  vapours  are  evolved.  Some  of  the  metals  are 
thereby  converted  into  arsenides,  viz.  Cu''As,  Pb'As,  Co' As,  Ni'^'As, 
and  Fe'-'S  ;  part  of  the  iron  is  converted  into  ferroso-ferric  oxide ;  unde- 
coinposed  sulphate  of  lead  into  sulphide ;  antimonious  oxide  into  ar- 
senide of  antimony ;  oxide  of  bismuth  into  arseniferous  metaUic  bis- 
muth, while  the  oxide  of  zinc  remains  unaltered. 

Substances  not  originally  containing  sulphur,  such  as  black  copper, 
nickel-silver,  slags  containing  cobalt  and  nickel,  &c.,  are  treated  in 
the  finely  divided  state  (filed,  laminated,  or  pulverised),  in  quantities 
of  60  to  100  cents,  with  100  cents  of  metallic  arsenic  as  above.  The 
product  is  either  a  sintered  button  or  a  fused  mass. 

c.  Union  of  the  resulting  metallic  arsenides  into  a  whole,  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  Lead  and  Bismuth  by  fusion  with  appropriate  fluxes.  —  If  the  crucible 
used  in  the  preceding  operations  is  free  from  cracks,  and  gives  a  clear  ringing  sound 
when  struck,  the  mass  contained  in  it  is  covered  with  10  to  20  cents  of  iron  wire  (ac- 
cording to  the  amoimt  of  lead  present),  a  mixture  of  200  cents  of  black  fives.,  and 
50  to  100  cents  of  vitrified  borax  (the  quantity  being  greater  as  the  amount  of  earthy 
matter  in  the  assay  is  less),  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  300  cents  of  purified  common 
salt,  and  a  lump  of  charcoal.  If  the  crucible  has  been  injured  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tions, a  new  one  must  be  taken.    The  crucible,  with  its  cover  on,  is  heated  in  the 

*  The  cent  here  epoken  of,  is  not  the  weight  so-called  by  the  Co'iiish  assayers,  (=  4  grains),  but  that 
which  in  German  assaying  is  called  3.  pound,  100  of  which  make  a  Probir-centner,  eqwal  to  3'75  grammes 
(ur  57'86  grains)  at  Freiberg,  and  3  654  grammes  in  the  Oberharz. 
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muffle-furnace  for  25 — 30  minutes,  or  in  the  air-furnace  rather  longer,  to  a  temperature 
gradually  raised  to  the  melting  point  of  copper.  A  successful  operation  yields  a  well- 
fused  slag  of  dark  green  to  black  colour,  covered  with  a  grey  crust  of  common  salt,  and 
at  the  bottom  a  regulus,  on  which,  if  the  substance  under  examination  contains  lead, 
that  metal  is  found  to  have  separated  either  on  the  bottom  or  at  the  side.  In  the 
former  case,  the  lead  is  removed  with  the  knife ;  in  the  latter,  the  regulus,  with  the  lead 
side  uppermost,  is  broken  up  in  a  mortar,  the  malleable  lead  then  separating  from  the 
brittle  arsenic  compound,  which  is  mixed  with  a  few  cents  of  colophony,  and  reserved 
for  farther  treatment.  The  lead  contains  nearly  all  the  silver  in  the  ore,  together  with 
the  bismuth  and  a  little  antimony,  but  no  copper.  If  lead  is  absent,  the  bismuth  sepa- 
rates in  like  manner  on  the  surface  of  the  regulus  ;  but,  being  brittle,  is  not  so  easily 
separated  from  the  arsenides.  In  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  add  from  10  to  20  cents  of 
granulated  lead,  as  weU  as  15 — 25  cents  of  iron ;  the  excess  then  gives  approxi- 
mately the  quantity  of  bismuth.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  about  4  per 
cent,  of  lead  is  lost  in  the  process. 

d.  Separation  of  the  Arsenide  of  Iron  and  of  the  Zinc  from  the  Arsenides  of  Cobalt, 
Nickel,  and  Copper  by  oxidising  fusion  on  a  Scarifier. — The  arsenides  are  placed, 

together  with  50  to  75  cents  of  borax,  on  a  scorifier  {fiq.  144), 
Fig.  144.         surrounded  with  glowing  coals  at  nearly  a  white  heat,  and  fused 
„  at  a  strong  heat  with  the  muffle  closed.    After  a  minute  or  two 

'ii,,^   J    the  muffle  is  partially  opened,  and  as  soon  as  the  assay  has 

^  — — '       acquired  a  bright  vaporising  surface,  it  is  brought  a  little  nearer 

to  the  orifice  of  the  muffle,  and  the  temperature  is  so  regulated 
that  small  films  of  oxide  may  form  upon  the  surface,  and  pass  into  the  borax.  If  the 
temperature  is  raised  too  high,  the  assay  becomes  bright,  and  if  it  be  kept  too  low, 
the  entire  surface  becomes  oxidised.  The  process  is  complete  when  the  surface  be- 
comes tranquil,  and  fumes  of  arsenic  begin  to  escape.  At  that  stage,  the  whole  of 
the  iron  and  zinc  are  separated,  the  latter  by  scorification  and  volatilisation.  If 
the  assay  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  before  the  temperatiu-e  falls,  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  borax,  and  the  process  must  be  repeated  on  a  new  scorifier  with  fresh  borax. 
The  button  thus  obtained  is  left  to  cool  partially,  then  completely  quenched  in  water, 
and  carefully  cleaned  from  slag  by  tapping  it  with  a  hammer.  If  the  assay  has  been 
removed  from  the  muffle  at  the  proper  time,  the  slag  will  be  quite  free  from  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  copper. 

e.  Removal  of  the  excess  of  Arsenic  by  volatilisation. — The  metallic  button  still  con- 
tains excess  of  arsenic,  which  is  expelled  by  mixing  it,  according  to  its  size,  with  |  to  1 
cent  of  borax-glass  ;  laying  it,  wrapped  up  in  thin  paper,  on  a  lump  of  charcoal  ha-iang  a 
cavity  about  half  an  inch  deep,  or  on  a  scorifier  made  of  powdered  coke  and  pitch  ;  melt- 
ing it  in  a  closed  muffle ;  and,  when  the  metal  exhibits  a  shining  surface,  and  begins  to 
give  off  arsenic  vapours,  exposing  it,  with  the  muffle  open,  to  a  moderate  heat  tUl  it  no 
longer  gives  off  vapoiirs  of  arsenious  acid  with  rapidity,  and  such  vapours  are  no 
longer  perceptible  on  taking  the  scorifier  out  of  the  muffle.  The  button,  which  then  so- 
lidifies with  a  dull  black  surface,  is  weighed  ;  it  contains  the  definite  compounds, 
Co^As,  Ni^As,  and  Cu^As. 

The  borax-glass  dissolves  the  basic  arsenite  of  cobalt,  which  is  apt  to  form  on  the 
surface  of  the  melted  assay  if  the  temperature  is  not  kept  high  enough,  and  might 
hinder  the  volatilisation  of  the  excess  of  arsenic.  This  salt  is  again  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  carbonaceous  support. 

/.  Separation  of  the  Arsenides  of  Cobalt  from  the  Arsenides  of  Nickel  and  Copper, 
and  determination  of  the  amowit  of  Cobalt. — The  weighed  button  of  regulus  wrapped 
up  in  paper,  is  laid  upon  a  scorifier  containing  from  10  to  30  cents  of  borax,  sur- 
rounded with  hot  coals  and  heated  nearly  to  whiteness  ;  the  muffle  is  closed ;  and  the 
assay  quicldy  brought  to  coruscation.  The  scorifier  is  then  brought  nearer  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  muffle  ;  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  are  laid  in  front  of  it;  and  the  arsenide  of 
cobalt,  which  is  the  most  oxidable  of  the  three  arsenides  present,  is  left  to  be  scorified 
by  the  borax,— at  a  temperature  at  which  the  fused  assay  exhibits  a  clean  but  not  spe- 
cular surface, — till  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  green  film  of  arsenite  of  nickel. 
If  the  substance  under  examination  does  not  contain  cobalt,  this  appearance  is  ob- 
served in  the  preceding  operation,  e.  The  loss  of  weight  which  the  regulus  has  sus- 
tained, consists  of  Co*As,  containing  61  per  cent,  of  cobalt. 

g.  Separation  of  the  Arsenide  of  Nickel  from  the  Arsenide  of  Copper. — To  scorify 
the  arsenide  of  nickel,  the  button  of  regulus  still  containing  Ni^As  and  Cu^As,  is 
treated  with  borax  in  the  manner  above  described,  till  the  melted  metal  becomes 
bright,  no  more  green  films  forming  on  its  sm'face,  and  it  begins  to  give  off  arsenic  va- 
pours from  the  decomposition  of  the  arsenide  of  copper.  The  chief  point  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  this  operation  is  the  due  regulation  of  the  temperature,  which  must  be 
lower  in  proportion  as  the  assay  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  easily  fusible  ar- 
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senide  of  copper.  The  loss  of  weight  consists  of  Ni^As,  and  n  portion  of  arsenic  vola- 
tilised from  the  arsenide  of  copper ;  the  nickel  cannot,  therefore,  be  calculated  directly 
from  this  loss,  but  must  be  estimated  after  the  amount  of  copper  has  been  determined. 
The  separation  of  the  arsenide  of  nickel  from  the  arsenide  of  copper  may  be  effected 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  even  if  the  proportion  of  copper  is  below  1  per  cent. 

h.  Vu1atilisntio)i  of  the  Arscmic  combined  with  the  Copper,  a72d  determination  of  the 
froportions  of  Nickel  and  Copjier. — The  button  of  regulus,  wrapped  up  in  paper, 
is  laid  upon  a  glowing  charcoal  scorifler ;  the  muffle  is  closed  for  a  while  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  button  is  fused,  the  scorifler  is  brought  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  which  is 
heaped  up  with  red-hot  coals  to  the  height  of  about  1^  inch  ;  and  the  assay  is  kept  at 
a  temperature  about  equal  to  that  required  for  the  cupellation  of  silver,  till  films  of 
basic  cuprous  arsenite  begin  to  show  themselves  here  and  there  on  the  clean  surface 
of  the  metal.  It  is  then  exposed  to  a  higher  tempera tiu-e,  till  it  exhibits  the  bluish 
green  colour  of  pure  copper,  and  the  films  which  form  upon  it,  make  their  appearance 
no  longer  on  the  sides,  but  at  the  top.  The  assay  is  then  taken  out  of  the  fire  and 
cooled.  The  button  of  copper,  whatever  its  colour  and  textui'e,  must  be  malleable,  and 
have  a  small  quantity  of  cuprous  oxide  on  its  surface. 

The  weight  of  the  copper  button  gives  directly  the  proportion  of  copper  in  the 
assay.  To  determine  the  nickel,  the  copper  is  calculated  as  Cu''As ;  the  resulting 
weight  is  deducted  from  the  known  weight  of  the  arsenides  of  nickel  and  copper  toge- 
ther, and  the  difference  gives  the  weight  of  the  Ni''As,  which  contains  61  per  cent,  of 
nickel. 

The  process  of  assaying  just  described  may  be  greatly  shortened  if  one  or  more  of 
the  metals  above  considered  are  absent.  If,  for  example,  the  cupriferous  suVjstance  is 
free  from  nickel  and  cobalt,  as  is  the  case  with  most  copiper  ores  and  many  products  ob- 
tained in  copper  smelting,  the  operations  /  and  g  become  unnecessary,  and  the  process 
is  reduced  to  the  separation  of  arsenide  of  iron,  including  more  or  less  antimony  and 
zinc  (f)  from  the  arsenide  of  copper,  and  the  separation  of  the  arsenic  from  the  copper 
by  volatilisation.  (Plattner,  Beitrag  ziir  Erweitcrung  der  Prohirkunst,  Freiberg, 
1849  ;  Kcrl's  Huttcnkimde,  ii.  140.) 

II.  Assaying  of  Copper  Ores  in  the  wet  Mwy.— The  ore  being  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
the  determination  of  the  copper  may  be  made  by  either  of  the  methods  given  on  pages 
57 — 60.  Of  the  methods  by  weight  analysis,  however,  the  one  that  is  generally, 
indeed  almost  exclusively,  employed,  is  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  by  iron,  as  it 
has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  any  special  treatment  for  separating  the  copper 
from  the  iron  in  the  ore.  More  exact  results  would  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  pure 
zinc  as  the  precipitant  (p.  57). 

Of  the  volumetric  methods,  that  of  Parkes  is  the  one  most  generally  used  for  the 
valuation  of  copper  ores,  as  it  likewise  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  iron, 
which  nearly  all  these  ores  contain.  Brown's  process  is  exact  and  expeditious,  but  it 
requires  the  removal  of  iron  and  lead.  It  is,  however,  unaffected  Viy  the  presence  of 
arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  or  zinc,  and  is  therefore  very  uscfid  for  the  analysis  of  alloys. 

An  expeditious  method  of  obtaining  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
copper  in  an  ore  or  slag,  is  to  dissolve  a  given  qiiantity  of  it  in  nitric  acid,  mix  the 
solution  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  compare  the  colour  with  those  of  a  series  of 
standard  solutions,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  (Jacquelin.) 

6.  Atomic  Weight  of  Copper. 

The  atomic  weight  of  copper  has  been  determined  by  reducing  a  weighed  quantity 
of  the  protoxide  with  hydrogen,  and  weighing  the  residual  metal.  In  this  manner, 
Berzelius,  in  1820  (Pogg.  Ann.  viii.  182),  obtained,  as  a  mean  of  two  experiments, 
the  number  31-65.  Erdmann  and  Marchand  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxi.  385)  found,  as  a 
mean  of  five  closely  agreeing  experiments,  made  with  cupric  oxide  obtained  from  the 
nitrate,  the  number  31'73,  which  may  be  received  as  very  near  the  truth.  Dumaa 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  129)  by  the  same  method,  and  from  ths  weight  of  cuprous 
sulphide  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  copper,  obtained  numbers  varying  between 
3r5  and  32'1,  whence  ho  regards  31'75  as  the  true  atomic  weight. 

COPPER,  ESaERAXiD.    Syn.  with  Dioptase. 

COPPER,  FXaUORISES  OF.  Protoflicoride  of  Copper,  ov  Cupric  Fluo- 
ride, is  formed  ly  dissolving  cupric  oxide  or  its  carbonate  in  excess  of  aqueous  hy- 
drofluoric acid  (metallic  copper  is  not  sensibly  dissolved  by  the  acid),  and  evaporating 
the  resulting  blue  solution.  As  the  excess  of  acid  goes  off,  small,  light  blue  crystals  sepa- 
rate from  the  liquid.  If  the  quantity  of  eupmc  carbonate  is  sufficient  to  neutralise  the 
greater  part  of  the  acid,  the  compound  separates  out  dm'ing  the  digestion  ;  with  a  stUI 
larger  quantity  of  carbonate,  the  oxyfluoride  CuT'^O  +  H-0  is  formed  (Berzelius). 
The  crystals,  which  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  are  decomposed  by  hot 
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water,  yielding  an  acid  solution  and  tlie  insoluble  oxyfluoride.  The  crystals  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  yield  116  per  cent,  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  when  ignited  with 
excess  of  lead-oxide  give  off  26-3  percent,  of  water  (Berzelius).  Protofluoride  of 
copper  combines  with  the  fluorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming  black  compounds. 

The  Hemifluoride,  or  Cicj^roiis  Fluoride,  Cu^F,  is  obtained  by  treating  cuprous 
oxide  with  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  washing  the  product  with  alcohol,  then  pressing 
and  drying.  It  is  a  red  powder,  which  melts  when  heated,  appearing  black  while  in 
the  liquid  state,  but  recovering  its  red  colour  on  cooling.  In  the  dry  state  it  is  per- 
manent in  the  air  ;  but  when  moist  it  is  converted,  first  into  a  yeUow  mixture  of  cupric 
fluoride  and  hydrated  cuprous  oxide  : 

iCu^F  •)-  0  =  4CuF  +  Cu^O  ; 

and  afterwards  into  green  cupric  oxyfluoride : 

4CuF  +  2Cu^0  +  0=  =  4(CuF.Cu20). 

It  is  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  soluble  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.    In  the  latter  it  forms  a  black  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  water  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  is  white  at  first  but  afterwards  becomes 
rose-coloured.    (Berzelius,  Pogg.  Ann.  i.  21.) 
Borofluoride  of  Coiypcr,  CuBF'  (see  i.  634). 

COPP3ER,  GStEV.    (See  Teteahedbite). 

COPPE31,  HITBSIXBE  OP.  Cu^H.  When  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  is  heated 
witli  hypopliospliorous  acid  to  about  70°  C,  hydride  of  copper  is  deposited  as  a  yellow 
precipitate,  which  soon  turns  red-brown.  It  gives  oif  hydrogen  when  heated ;  takes 
fire  in  chlorine  gas  ;  and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  cuprous 
chloride,  with  evolution  of  a  double  quantity  of  hydi-ogen,  the  acid  giving  up  its  hy- 
drogen as  well  as  the  copper-compound : 

Cu^H  +  HCl  =  Cu^Cl  +  HH. 

This  action  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  metallic  copper  is  but  very  slowly  acted  upon  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  affords,  indeed,  a  striking  instance  of  the  polarity  of  atoms 
alluded  to  in  the  articles  Chemical  Affinity  (i.  857),  and  Contact  Action  (ii.  12). 

COFFER,  XSTDICO.    See  CoppEE,  Sulphides  op  (p.  74). 

COFFER,  XOSISES  OP.  Cupric  Iodide,  CuF,  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state.  An  ammonio-ciipric  iodide,  2(CuI.2NH'')  +  H-O,  is  produced  when  cuprous 
iodide,  moistened  with  ammonia,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  aii",  a  blue  solution 
being  then  formed,  which,  when  mixed  wdth  alcohol,  yields  small,  dark-blue  tetra- 
hedrons of  the  ammonio-iodide  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlviii.  162).  Ac- 
cording to  H.  Hahn,  it  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  with  the  faces 
00  Poo  .ooP.foo. !£"(». iPco.  P.  Eatio  of  axes  =0-3362:  1  :  1-462  (Jahres- 
ber.  d.  Chem.  1859,  p.  217).  According  to  Berthemot,  the  same  compound  is 
obtained  by  mixing  a  concentrated  ammoniacal  solution  of  ammonio-cupric  chloride, 
or  sulphate,  with  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  soluble,  -ndthout  decomposition,  in  am- 
monia and  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  a  large  quantity  of  water,  especially  if 
hot,  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  a  green  oxyiodide.  Alcohol  and  ether  do  not 
act  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but  decompose  it  when  heated.  This  compound  exposed  to 
the  air  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  green  oxyiodide.  When  heated,  it  first  gives  off 
iodide  of  ammonium,  then  detonates  and  leaves  a  brown-red  residue  containing  cuprous 
iodide. 

Cuprous  Iodide,  Cv?l,  is  produced:  1.  By  heating  finely  divided  copper  with 
iodine.  2.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  witli 
iodide  of  potassium,  or  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  solution  of  a  cupric 
salt  mixed  with  sulphite  or  h3q30sulpliite  of  sodium.  3.  By  i^recipitating  a  dissolved 
cupric  salt  with  iodide  of  potassium,  half  of  the  iodine  being  set  free : 

Cu^SO*  +  2KI  =  K^SO'  +  Cu^I  -1-  I. 

The  precipitate  must  be  washed  with  alcohol,  to  free  it  from  adhering  iodine.  4.  By 
precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  1  at.  cupric  sulphate  and  at  least  1  at.  ferrous 
sulphate,  with  iodide  of  potassium  (Soubeir  an,  J.  Pharm.  xii.  427) ; 

2011=80*  +  2Fe=S0*  -|-  2KI  =  K^SO*  +  (Fe<)"(S0^)3  +  2Cu-I. 

Cuprous  iodide,  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  a  brovraish-white  powder.  AVhen 
heated,  it  gives  ofi"  4  per  cent,  of  water, — agi-eeing  -with  the  formula  2Cu=I.E[-0, — and 
at  a  red  heat  fuses  into  a  brown  mass,  which  yields  a  green  powder.    It  is  but 
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imperfectly  decomposed  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  (H.  Eose,  Pogg. 
Ann.  iy.  110).  When  ignited  -vfiXh  fcroxidc  of  manganese,  it  is  resolved  into  iodine 
vapour  and  cupric  oxide  (Soubeiran).  With  nitric  acid,  it  yields  vapour  of  iodine, 
nitric  oxide  gas,  and  cupric  nitrate ;  and  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  iodine 
vapour,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  cupric  sulphate : 

Cu-I  +  2H-S0<  =  Cu^SO'  +1  +  S02  +  2H-0. 

Cuprous  iodide  boiled  with  water,  and  zijic,  tin,  or  iron,  yields  metallic  copper  and  si 
dissolved  iodide  of  the  other  metal  (Berthemot,  J.  Pharm.  xiv.  61i).  Aqueous 
fixed  alkalis  form  metallic  iodides  and  separate  cuprous  oxide ;  a  similar  reaction  is 
produced  by  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  carbonic  acid  being  likewise  ev(.)lvod. 
Cuprous  iodide  is  not  decomposed  by  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  or  alumina.  (Ber- 
themot). 

Ammonio-cuprous  iodide.  Cu^I.2NH'.  When  dry  ammonia-gas  is  passed  over 
cuprous  iodide,  the  compound  absorbs  ammonia,  becoming  hot,  and  acquiring  a 
brown  colour ;  but  on  applying  a  gentle  heat,  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  is  driven  otf 
(Rammelsberg).  When  plates  of  copper  are  enclosed  in  a  bottle  together  with  a 
cupric  salt  strongly  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  the  liquid  being  frequently  shaken 
till  it  loses  its  colour,  and  then  poured  into  a  bottle  containing  aqueous  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, which  must  be  afterwards  closed,  ammonio-cuprous  iodide  separates,  partly 
in  colourless  shining  prisms,  partly  as  a  white  crystalline  powder.  It  cannot  be  dried 
without  decomposition,  as  it  gives  off  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  colour- 
less liquid  from  which  the  compound  has  separated,  turns  blue  in  the  air  from  forma- 
tion of  ammonio-cupric  iodide.    (Level,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  iv.  328.) 

COPPER,  irZTRISS:  OI".  Cu'^N.  This  compound  is  formed,  together  with 
water,  when  dry  ammonia-gas  is  passed  over  very  loosely  coherent  cupric  oxide  heated 
to  250°  C.  The  product,  which  generally  contains  more  or  less  undecomposed  oxide, 
and  sometimes  a  little  nitrate,  is  a  dark  green,  sometimes  nearly  black  powder,  which 
at  300°  C.  is  resolved  into  its  constituents,  with  slight  explosion.  The  temperature 
at  which  this  decomposition  takes  place  varies,  however,  with  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding gas  ;  in  oxygen  gas  it  takes  place  at  comparatively  low  temperatures ;  in  air  it 
requires  a  higher  temperature,  and  in  ammonia  gas  stiU  higher.  Sulphuric  acid  decom- 
poses it  with  violence,  giving  otF  nitrogen  and  leaving  metallic  copper  ;  other  acids  act 
in  a  similar  manner,  those  which,  like  nitric  acid,  oxidise  the  copper,  acting  still  more 
violently.  In  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  it  yields  sal-ammoniac  and  cupric  chloride. 
Chlorine  produces  cujDric  chloride,  vrith  evolution  of  nitrogen.  Aqueous  ammonia  does 
not  appear  to  eliminate  gas  from  the  compound,  but  becomes  blue  by  contact  with  it. 
(Sehrotter,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  131.) 

When  di-y  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  copper,  the  copper  becomes  crystal- 
line and  brittle,  but  does  not  appear  to  take  up  any  gas  (Gm.  v.  444).  From  Dick's 
experiments,  it  appears  that  copper  is  not  rendered  brittle  by  heating  in  ammonia-gas, 
imless  it  contains  cuprous  oxide,  in  which  case  the  brittleness  appeai-s  to  be  due  to 
the  porosity  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia. 
{Percy's  Metallurgy,  i.  278.) 

When  a  ball  of  copper  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  six-pair  Grove's  battery 
is  made  to  dip  into  one  end  of  a  long  glass  trough  containing  solution  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  a  platinum  plate  connected  with  the  negative  pole  into  the  other  end,  the  sal- 
ammoniac  being  kept  in  excess,  the  liquid  becomes  blue,  and  a  nitride  of  copper  collects 
at  the  negativepole,  in  the  form  of  a  chocolate-coloured  aggregation,  which,  after  washing 
and  drying,  has  a  density  of  6'9.  Ten  grains  of  this  substance  give  oif  0'214  cubic 
inches  of  nitrogen  gas  when  heated,  leaving  metallic  copper.  (Grove,  Phil.  Mag.  [3] 
xix.  100.) 

COPPSR,  ORES  OP.  (See  page  19.)  The  following  synonymes  require 
special  notice  : 

Black  Copper  ore       .       .    Native  black  oxide. 

Blue  Copper  ore        .       .    Azurite  or  blue  carbonate  (i.  783). 

Emerald  Copper  ore  .       .    Dioptase,  Cu'SiO^  +  |  aq.    (See  Silicates.) 

Grey  Copper  ore        .       .    Tetrahedrite  {q.  v.) 

Green  Copper  ore      .       .    Malachite  or  green  carbonate  (i.  783). 

Indigo  Copper  ore      .       .    Native  protosulphide  (ii.  74). 

Octahedral  Copper  ore       .    Native  red  oxide  (ii.  70). 

Variegated  Copper  ore       .    Purple  copper  (ii.  80). 

Velvet  Copper  ore     .       .    Native  sulphate  of  copper  and  aluminium.  (See 

Lettsomite  and  Sulphates.) 
Yellow  Copper  ore     .       .    Copper  pyrites  (ii.  79). 
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COFPBR,  OXIDES  OF,  a.  Protoxide  ov  Cufric  oxide,  Cn'O  or  CuO.  Blade 
oxide  of  copper ;  Deutoxyde  de  cuivre  ;  Kiipferoxyd. — This  oxide  is  found  native  as 
Melaconite  or  Black  Copper  {Kiipferschwdrze).  It  occurs  abundantly  at  Kewenaw  Point, 
Lake  Superior,  in  cubes  (perhaps  pseudomorphs  of  red  copper  ore),  with  truncated 
angles;  more  generally  massive.  Specific  gravity,  6-25  (Whitney),  6-952  (Kam- 
melsberg).  Hardness  =  3.  Colour,  dark  steel  grey  in  the  crystals,  black  or  greyish- 
black  when  massive. 

Cupric  oxide  is  prepared :  1.  By  continued  ignition  of  copper  in  contact  with  the 
air.  2.  By  exposing  cupric  sulpliate  to  an  intense  red  heat,  or  the  carbonate  or 
nitrate  to  a  moderate  red  heat.  A  convenient  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use  in  organic 
analysis  is  to  ignite  copper  smithy-scales,  moistened  with  a  suiScient  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  metal  and  red  oxide  into  black  oxide.  As  thus  ob- 
tained, it  is  less  hygroscopic  than  when  prepared  by  igniting  the  nitrate.  The  heat  must 
not  be  raised  too  high,  or  the  oxide  wiU  fuse,  and  will  then  be  diflficult  to  pulverise. — 
3.  According  to  Ficinus,  cupric  oxide  may  be  easily  prepared  by  exposing  a  mixture 
of  1  pt.  copper  filings  and  2  pts.  deliquesced  cupric  nitrate  to  the  air,  till  the  whole  is 
converted  into  a  basic  salt,  and  then  igniting  tliis  salt. — 4.  When  caustic  potash  is 
added  by  di-ops  to  a  boiling  solution  of  a  cupric  salt  till  the  acid  is  saturated,  the  whole 
of  the  copper  is  precipitated  as  anhydrous  black  oxide,  which  may  be  freed  from  potash 
by  washing  with  boiling  water. 

Cupric  oxide  prepared  as  above  has  the  form  of  brown-black  brittle  scales  and 
granules,  or  of  a  brownish-black  powder,  which,  wlien  strongly  heated,  assumes  for  a 
while  a  pm-e  black  tint.  At  a  full  red  heat,  it  melts  and  solidifies  to  a  mass  having 
a  crystalline  fracture.  By  heating  it  to  commencing  redness  in  a  silver  crucible  witli 
from  4  to  6  times  its  weight  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  washing  the  fused  mass  with 
water,  and  separating  the  flocculent  cupric  oxide  from  the  crystalline  portion  by  leviga- 
tion,  it  maybe  obtained  in  regular  tetrahedrons  ha^^ng  a  strong  lustre.  (Becquerel, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  li.  122.) 

Jenzsch  (Pogg.  Ann.  cvii.  647)  found  crystals  of  cupric  oxide  imbedded  in  cavities 
in  the  hearth  of  a  calcining  fiu?naoe  at  Freiberg ;  they  were  iron-black,  shining,  of 
specific  gravity  6  •461,  nearly  as  hard  as  fluor-spar,  and  belonged  to  the  trimetrie 
system,  exhibiting  the  faces  oo  P  .  ^  oo  .  P  oo  .  ip.  Inclination  of  faces  :  ooP  :  ooP  = 
99°39';  ooP  :  t  00  =  113°  58';  coP  :  5"  oo  =  122°  58'.  They  were  all  twin-crystals, 
the  face  of  combination  being  ooP. 

Cupric  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  gentle  ignition  with  hydrogen  or 
charcoal ;  by  hydrogen  even  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  linseed  oil.  (Schrotter.) 

It  is  likewise  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  potccssium  and  sodii/m,  at  temperatures 
somewhat  below  the  melting  points  of  those  metals,  and  with  vivid  incandescence.  With 
fused  cyanide  of  potassium  it  yields  copper  and  cyanate  of  potassium  (L  i  e  b  i  g).  When 
gently  ignited  with  meiallic  copper,  it  is  converted  into  cuprous  oxide.  With  phos- 
phorus at  a  red  heat,  it  yields  phosphide  and  phosphate  of  copper.  Mixed  with  phos- 
phoric oxide,  it  detonates  slightly  on  the  approach  of  a  red-hot  coal,  and  is  converted 
into  cupric  phosphate  and  brightly  glowing  fused  globules  of  phosphide  of  copper 
(Leverrier).  A  mixtiire  of  cupric  oxide  with  excess  of  sulphur  is  resolved  at  a  red 
heat  into  cuprous  sulphide,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  a  trace  of  cupric  sulphate : 

2Ca'0  =  Cu<S  -I-  SO-. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  cupric  oxide  is  in  excess,  cuproiis  oxide  and  cupric  sulphate 
are  produced,  and  only  a  trace  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  excepting  when  the  heat  is 
raised  to  the  point  at  which  the  cupric  sulphate  is  decomposed  (Max  Jordan,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxviii.  222): 

TCu^O  +  S  =  Cu^SO'  +  3Cu^0. 
When  protoxide  of  copper  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  stannic  oxide 
is  precipitated,  and  cuprous  chloride  dissolved  (Proust;  A.  Vogel,  Kastn.  Arch, 
xxiii.  85).  Hydrated  ferrous  and  cupric  oxides  are  converted  by  mutual  decomposi- 
tion into  hydrated  ferric  and  cuprous  oxides  ;  the  latter  of  which  may  be  dissolved  out 
by  ammonia  (Levol,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ix.  320;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  xiv.  116): 

2Fe-0  -1-  2Cu'0  =  Fe^O'  h-  Cu^O. 

In  presence  of  potash  or  soda,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat,  cupric  oxide  is  decomposed  by 
arsenious  anhydride,  the  products  being  cuprous  oxide  and  arsenate  of  potassium.  The 
decomposition  is  effected  by  mixing  160  pts.  (2  at.)  of  cupric  oxide  with  100  pts.  (rather 
more  than  1  at.)  of  arsenious  anhydiide,  and  with  excess  of  soda,  and  digesting  the 
mixture  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  frequent  agitation,  till  all  the  protoxide  of  copper  is 
converted  into  hemioxide :  the  solution  contams  arsenate  of  sodium  : 


4Cu-0  +  As'iO'  +  3Na=0  =  2Cu^0  +  2Na'AsO«. 
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When  ammonia  is  used  in  place  of  soda,  only  half  of  the  protoxide  of  copper  is  con- 
verted into  hemioxide :  the  rest  remains  dissolved  in  the  ammonia,  forming  a  blue 
solution,  and  no  decoloration  takes  place  till  potash  or  soda  is  added.  A  mixture  of 
arsenious  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  or  quick-lime  does  not  convert 
the  protoxide  of  copper  into  the  hemioxide  (Bonnet,  Pogg.  Ajin.  xxxvii.  300).  When 
protosulphidc  of  iron  is  fused  with  protoxide  of  copper,  sulphide  of  copper  is  formed 
(Karsten).  Protoxide  of  copper  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  hemioxide  by  boiling  it 
vnth.  various  organic  substances,  e.  g.  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Hy  drated  Cupric  Oxide,  or  Cupric  Hydrate,  CuHO,  or  CuO.HO,  is  formed  by 
precipitating  a  dissolved  cupric  salt  in  the  cold,  with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  caustic 
potash,  quickly  washing  the  blue  precipitate  with  cold  water,  and  drying  it  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air.  The  hydrate  generally  turns  black  from  admixture  of  anhy- 
drous cupric  oxide,  even  during  the  washing  and  drying.  According  to  Palrastedt,  it 
is  more  durable  when  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  ou  carbonate  of  copper 
previously  well  washed  with  water.  After  drying,  it  forms  greenish-blue  fi'iable  lumps, 
having  a  conchoi'dal  fracture  ;  its  taste  is  strongly  metallic.  In  the  dry  state  it  remains 
iindecomposed,  even  at  100°  C,  but  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  it  is  converted 
into  anhydrous  black  oxide ;  thus,  if  the  hydrate  be  heated  on  paper,  the  change  takes 
place  at  a  temperature  not  high  enough  to  char  the  paper.  It  is  converted  into  the 
black  oxide,  vnth.  considerable  diminution  of  volume,  when  kept  for  some  time  under 
water ;  also,  by  boiling  in  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Alcohol  does  not  decompose 
the  hydrate,  either  in  the  fresh  or  in  the  dry  state  (Proust,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxii.  41). 
Much  of  the  Blue  verditer  or  Bremen  green  which  occurs  in  commerce,  consists  of 
liydrated  cupric  oxide,  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  with 
caustic  potash  of  15°  B.,  wa.shing  the  precipitate,  again  treating  it  with  caustic  potash 
of  15° — 18°  B.,  and  lastly  washing  it  thoroughly.  The  potash-solution  must  contain 
a  little  carbonic  acid,  in  the  state,  in  short,  in  which  it  is  obtained  by  slaking  50  pts. 
of  lime  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  80  pts.  of  pearlash  ;  otherwise  the  colour  will  be 
spoiled.  (Gentele.) 

According  to  F  r  e  m  y  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiii.  161),  hydrated  cupric  oxide,  obtained 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  in  the  cold  with  a  large  excess  of  potash, 
and  then  drying  in  vacuo,  contains  Cu-H^O^,  or  CuO.IHO. 

Cupric  Oxyge7i-salts.  —  Cupx'ic  oxide  has  a  strong  affinity  for  acids,  dissolving  in 
them  easily,  and  with  evolution  of  heat,  even  after  ignition  ;  the  hydrate  and  carbonate 
dissolve  with  still  greater  facility.  The  last-mentioned  compounds  likewise  dissolve 
in  ammoniacal  salts,  and  liberate  the  ammonia  on  boiling.  The  anhycbous  cupric  salts 
are  mostly  white ;  the  hydi'ated  salts  have  a  blue  or  green  colour.  They  are  for  tlie 
most  part  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solutions  have  a  metallic  taste  and  redden  litmus. 
At  a  red  heat  they  give  oW  their  acid,  provided  the  acid  is  volatile ;  the  sulphate, 
however,  requires  a  strong  heat  to  decompose  it.  For  their  behaviour  with  reagents  and 
before  the  blowpipe,  see  page  55. 

A  in  monio-cupric  Oxide. — Cupric  oxide  appears  to  unite  with  ammonia  in  more 
than  one  proportion.  A  dark  azure-blue  liquid  is  formed  by  exposing  an  ammoniacal  so- 
lution of  cuprous  oxide  to  the  air ;  or  by  bringing  copper  filings  in  contact  with  aqueous 
ammonia  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air, — or  cupric  oxide,  either  anhydrous  or  hydrated, 
with  aqueous  ammonia ;  or  by  allowing  aqiieous  ammonia  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
sal-ammoniac  solution  to  trickle  through  copper-turnings.  If  all  acids,  even  carbonic 
acid,  be  excluded,  the  ammonia,  according  to  Berzelius,  appears  to  dissolve  scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  anhydi'ous  oxide  ;  but  on  adding  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  an  ammoniacal 
salt,  the  oxide  is  abundantly  dissolved  (compare  Witt  stein,  Repert.  Ivii.  32).  The  pro- 
duct is  a  dark  azure-blue  liquid.  P/iosphorus  decolorises  it,  by  forming  a  compound 
of  cuprous  oxide  and  ammonia,  and  ultimately  precipitates  the  copper  in  the  metallic 
state ;  zinc  and  cobalt  likewise  precipitate  the  copper.  Iron  reduces  the  copper  im- 
perfectly ;  arsenic,  tin,  and  cadmium  reduce  it  sparingly,  and  lead  exhibits  but  mere 
traces  of  reduction  (Fischer,  Pogg.  Ann.  viii.  492).  According  to  Wetzlar  (Schw.  J. 
1.  101),  iron  exerts  no  action  on  the  pure  solution,  but  slowly  precipitates  metallic  copper 
from  the  solution  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  common-salt,  nitre,  or  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium, nodules  composed  of  copper  and  feiTous  hydrate  forming  on  its  smface  at  isolated 
points,  and  extending  till  the  liquid  is  decolorised.  A  large  excess  of  ammonia  prevents 
this  precipitation,  especially  if  the  solution  be  mixed  with  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  potassium 
Sulphurous  acid  a,dded  to  the  solution  of  cupric  oxide  in  ammonia,  throws  down  nearly 
all  the  copper  in  the  form  of  red-brown  cuprous  oxide,  containing  small  portions  of  sul- 
phurous acid  [and  ammonia?]  (A.  Vogel).  The  liquid,  when  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  deposits  the  cupric  oxide  in  the  form  of  hydj'ate.  Pota.sh — of  which 
a  larger  quantity  is  required  in  proportion  as  the  ammonia  is  in  greater  excess — 
likewise  precipitates  the  cupric  oxide,  at  least  after  a  while,  in  the  form  of  hydrate 
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[containing  potash  ?],  the  precipitation,  according  to  Berzelius,  being  complete  ;  on 
boiling  the  liquid,  black  oxide  of  copper  is  immediately  precipitated. 

When  ammonia,  not  in  excess,  is  added  to  cupric  salts,  the  precipitate  usually  con- 
sists of  a  basic  salt  free  from  ammonia;  Kane,  however  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxii. 
283),  on  one  occasion,  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride  with  ammonia, 
obtained  a  blue  precipitate  resembling  hydi'ated  cupric  oxide,  which  was  easy  to 
■wash,  and  did  not  lose  ammonia  during  the  washing.  This  precipitate  underwent  no 
change  at  149°  C. ;  but  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  it  was  decomposed  with  a 
slight  hissing  noise,  yielding  nitrogen  gas,  ammonia,  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  a  red 
mixture  of  copper  and  cuprous  oxide.  It  was  found  to  be  free  fr-om  chlorine,  and  to 
consist  of  4NH^3Cu='0  +  6ff  0. 

Malaguti  and  Sarzeau  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  431)  obtained  the  compound 
4NH^.Cu-0  +  4H  0,  in  fine  blue  crystals  by  passing  ammonia-gas  to  complete  satura- 
tion through  water  in  which  basic  cupric  chromate  was  suspended,  crystallising  out  a 
portion  of  the  cupric  cliromate,  and  leaving  the  mother-liquor  under  a  bell-jar  together 
viith  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime,  .sal-ammoniac,  and  lumps  of  qiiick-lime,  so  that  it  might 
evaporate  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia.  Blue  crystals  of  basic  cupric  chromate  then 
formed,  together  with  green  crystals  of  ammonio-cuprous  oxide.  These  crystals  deli- 
quesce and  give  off  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  when  heated,  decompose 
with  incandescence,  lea\'ing  metaUie  copper.  When  a  number  of  them  lying  together 
are  heated,  so  that  one  begins  to  glow,  the  incandescence  extends  to  the  others,  and 
vermicular  tubes  of  copper  are  formed,  covered  here  and  there  with  oxide. 

The  solution  of  cupric  oxide  in  ammonia,  also  tlie  ammoniaeal  solution  of  basic  cupric 
sulphate  or  hyposulphate,  dissolve.?  cellulose  (cotton,  linen,  hemp-fibre,  paper,  &e.), 
this  solvent  power  increasing  -ndth  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  solution,  and  the  cellu- 
lose is  precipitated  in  the  amorphous  state  by  acids,  salt,  sugar,  &c.  (Schweizer, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxii.  109;  Ixxvi.  344;  Peligot  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  1034.)  According 
to  Erdmaun  (.1.  pr.  Chem.  Isxvi.  385),  the  cellulose  is  not  actually  held  in  solution, 
but  merely  swollen  and  held  in  suspension,  like  starch  in  water  (i.  820). 

Hemioxide  of  Copper,  or  Cttpeous  Oxide,  Cu''0  =  Ccu^O,  or  Czt^O,  also  called 
Dioxide,  Suboxide,  aiidBcd  oxide  of  copper  (Protoxide  de  cuivre,  Kv/pferoxydul). — This 
oxide  is  found  native  in  two  forms;  1.  Bed  copper,  {Rothhupfererz),  which  occurs 
crystallised  in  the  regiilar  system,  generally  in  octahedrons  and  with  octahedral 
cleavage:  also  massive,  granular,  sometimes  earthy.  Specific  gravity  =  5 -85 — 6'15. 
Hardness  =  3-5 — 4.  Colour  red,  of  various  shades,  with  adamantine,  submetallie,  or 
earthy  lustre ;  subtransparent  or  subtranslucent ;  occasionally  crimson-red,  by  transmitted 
light.  Streak  brownish  red,  shining.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle.  It  occurs 
in  the  Bannat,  in  Thuringia,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  Isle  of  Elba  in  cubes ;  in  Cornwall, 
at  Chessy,  near  Lyons,  where  crystals  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter  are  found  em- 
bedded in  lithomarge  ;  at  Ekatherinenburg  in  Siberia  ;  abundantly  in  South  Australia ; 
in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  several  other  localities  in  North  America.  When 
found  in  large  quantities,  it  forms  a  valuable  ore  of  copper  (Dana,  ii.  101). — 2.  As 
Copper-bloom,  Chalotrichite,  or  Capillary  red  oxide  of  copper  (Xw^/fr- 
hliithe),  which  crystallises  in  the  trimetric  system,  forming^prisras  with  the  acute  and 
obtuse  edges  truncated ;  observed  planes,  oo  P  .  oo  P  oo  .  oo  P  oo.  It  is  usually  found  in 
fine  capillary  crystallisations,  grouped  or  reticulated.  Cleavage  rhomboidal,  perfect. 
Specific  gravity  =  5-8.  Colour  cochineal  and  crimson-red.  Occurs  at  Kheinbreiten- 
bach,  Moldawa,  and  Nischne  Tagilsk.    (Dana,  ii.  122.) 

Preparaiio7i. — 1.  By  igniting  4  pts.  of  copper  filings  with  5  pts.  of  the  protoxide,  or 
29  pts.  copper  filings  with  24  pts.  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate. — 2.  By  heating  100  pts.  of 
crystallised  cupric  sulphate  with  57  pts.  of  crystaUised  carbonate  of  sodium,  tiU  the  water 
of  crystallisation  is  entirely  expelled,  and  heating  the  residue  to  bright  redness  with 
25  pts.  copper  filings. — 3.  A  mixture  of  5  pts.  cuprous  chloride  (obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing a  solution  of  cupric  cliloride  and  fusing  the  residue)  and  3  pts.  anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  sodium  is  fused  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  cooled  mass  is  lixiviated  with  water 
to  dissolve  out  the  sodium-salts  :  cuprous  oxide  then  remains  as  an  amorphous  powder, 
of  a  fine  red  colour  (Wohler  and  Liebig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  581). — 4.  A  solution  of 
equal  parts  of  cupric  sulphate  and  sugar,  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soda- 
ley  to  dissolve  all  the  copper,  and  gently  heated  ;  cuprous  oxide  then  separates  in  the 
form  of  a  crystalline  powder  (M i  t  s  ch erli  c h,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  430).— 5.  A  very  fine- 
coloured  oxide  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  into 
an  excess  of  potash-ley;  leaving  the  precipitated  cupric  hydi-ate  to  settle;  then,  after 
washing  and  pressing,  diffusing  it,  while  stiU  moist,  through  7  times  its  weight  of 
water  in  which  3  parts  of  sugar  are  dissolved ;  adding  a  solution  of  2  pts.  hydrate  of 
potassium  in  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  has  been  used  for  dissolving  the 
sugar;  agitating  the  mixture  strongly;  straining  it  through  linen;  and  heating  it 
over  the  water-bath,  with  brisk  agitation.    Cuprous  oxide  is  then  deposited,  and,  after 
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being  well  washed,  exhibits  a  fine  red  colour. — 6.  Cuprous  oxide  may  be  obtained  in 
small  shining  cubical  crystals,  by  tilling  a  test-tube  with  a  neutral  solution  of  cupric 
nitrate,  placing  a  small  quantity  of  cupric  oxide  at  the  bottom,  introducing  a  clean 
strip  of  cojjper-plate,  closing  the  tube  air-tight,  and  leaving  it  to  itself  for  a  few  months 
(Becquerel).  The  oxide  is  sometimes  found  in  a  similar  form  on  the  surface  of 
antique  bronzes  which  have  been  buried  in  the  earth  for  a  long  time. 

In  whatever  way  cuprous  oxide  may  be  prepared,  its  colour  is  finer  and  more  ap- 
proaching to  crimson,  in  proportion  as  it  is  purer  and  more  finely  divided.  The 
crystals,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  yield  a  crimson  powder  by  trituration. 

Cuprous  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  gentle  ignition  with  charcoal  or 
hydrogen  ;  also  by  potassium  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  melting  point  of  the 
latter.  It  imparts  a  ruby-red  colour  to  glass-fluxes,  if  fused  iu  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  oxidation.  It  dissolves  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  solution  of 
cuprous  chloride,  which  is  decomposed  by  water.  Most  other  acids,  viz.  svJ2jhuric, 
fhosfhoric.  acetic,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acid,  decompose  it,  forming  cupric  salts 
and  separating  metallic  cop)per ;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  cupric  nitrate.  Hence 
there  are  but  few  cuprous  oxygen-salts ;  indeed  the  only  such  salts  known  are  the  sul- 
phites, and  the  double  sulphites  of  cuprosum  and  the  alkali-metals,  produced  by  treating 
cupric  solutions  with  alkaline  sulphites  (ii.  56).  With  liromine-water,  it  yields  cupric 
bromide  and  cupric  oxide. 

Hydrated  Cuprous  oxide,  or  Cuprous  hydrate,  4Cu^0.IP0  ? — Wlien  a  sola- 
tion  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hycb-ochloric  acid  is  poured  into  excess  of  soda  or  potash-ley, 
or  when  recently  precipitated  cupric  hydrate  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  solution 
of  mUk-sugar  containing  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  the  liquid  then  di- 
luted with  water,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  cuprous  hydrate  is  obtained  as  an  orange- 
yellow  powder,  which  oxidises  to  cupric  hydrate,  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  retains 
its  water  at  100°  0.,  but  gives  it  up  completely  at  360°,  without  change  of  colour  ;  it 
does  not,  indeed,  assume  the  red  colour  of  the  anhydrous  oxide,  prepared  by  the 
methods  previously  described,  tUl  it  is  heated  to  commencing  whiteness. 

Ammonio-cuprous  oxide. — When  cuprous  oxide  or  hydrate,  or  a  mixture  of  cu[iric 
oxide  and  copper-filings,  is  placed,  together  with  excess  of  ammonia,  in  a  stojipered 
bottle,  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  oxidises  so  quicldy  on  exposm-e  to  the 
air,  that  it  exhibits  a  blue  colour  while  being  poured  in  a  thin  stream  from  one  vessel 
to  another  (Bergmann,  Opuscula,  iii.  389;  Proust). 

Sesquioxide  of  Coppeb.  Cupric  acid,  Cu'O^? — Not  known  in  the  separate 
state.  Some  of  its  salts  have  been  obtained  in  the  state  of  solution,  by  passing  chlorine 
gas  into  potash  or  soda-ley  in  which  hydrated  cupric  oxide  is  diiRised  ;  but  they  cannot 
be  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  inasmuch  as  they  are  decomposed,  with  violent  evolution 
of  oxygen,  soon  after  their  formation.  Cuprate  of  calcium  has  however  been  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  substance,  by  mixing  chloride  of  lime  with  a 
solution  of  cupric  nitrate  ;  it  decomposed  but  slowly  (Kriiger,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxii.  445). 
According  to  Crum  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iv.  213),  the  oxygen-compound  of  copper  con- 
tained in  this  salt  is  a  sesquioxide,  Cu'O^. 

Peeoxide  of  Copper. —  1.  Formed  by  agitating  the  hydrated  protoxide  with  a 
large  excess  of  very  dilute  peroxide  of  hydi-ogen  at  a  temperature  of  0°  C. —  2.  By 
mixing  cupric  nitrate  with  excess  of  aqueous  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  precipi- 
tating the  copper  at  0°  C.  by  caustic  potash  added  in  moderate  excess.  The  reaulting 
peroxide  of  copper  is  washed  with  cold  water,  pressed  between  biliulous  ]:>aper,  and 
dned  in  vacuo.  Yellowish-brown  powder  (or  olive-green,  if  contaminated  with  hy- 
drated cupric  oxide),  tasteless,  and  without  action  on  vegetable  colours.  Contains 
nearly  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  protoxide.  At  a  temperature  short  of  100°  C,  it 
gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  protoxide  ;  in  the  moist  state,  it  decomposes  in 
the  coiu-se  of  12  hours,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  decomposition  being  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  presence  of  strong  caustic  potash.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  With 
acids,  it  forms  ordinary  cupric  salts  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (Thenard).  It  is 
perhaps  not  a  higher  oxide  of  copper,  as  Thenard  supposes,  but  rather  a  comp)ound  of 
cupric  oxide  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

COPPER,  OXirBROM£S£  OF.  A  solution  of  cnpric  bromide,  treated  with 
a  quantity  of  ammonia,  not  sufficient  for  complete  precipitation,  yields  a  hydrated 
oxybromide,  in  the  form  of  a  pale  green  powder,  which  gives  off  its  water  when  gently 
heated,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  gives  oif  bromine,  and  leaves  a  grey  compound 
of  cupric  oxide  with  cuprous  bromide.  (Lowig.) 

Bromine-water  forms,  with  cupric  oxide,  an  insoluble  olivo-gi-een  substance,  which 
is  probably  a  mixture  of  cupric  hypobromite  and  oxybromide.  It  liberates  nitrogen 
from  ammonia,  does  not  discharge  vegetable  coloiu-s,  is  decomposed  by  the  weakest 
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acids,  with  evolution  of  bromine,  and  at  100°  C.  gives  off  oxygen,  bromine,  and  water, 
and  is  converted  into  cupric  oxyliromide.    (Balard,  J.  pr.  Chem.  iv.  179.) 

COPPER,  OXVCHIiORZSES  OF.  Four  of  these  compounds  (cupric  oxychlo- 
rides)  are  known  both  in  the  anhydrous  and  hydrated  states. 

a.  Cu^ClO,  or  CuCI.Cu^O.  An  aqueous  solution  of  cupric  chloride,  treated  with  a 
quantity  of  potash  not  sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole  of  it,  yields  a  pale  green  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  Cu'C10.2H-'0,  which  gives  off  its  water  when  strongly  heated, 
leaving  the  anhydrous  compound  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder.  This,  when  moistened 
with  water,  is  converted  into  a  briglit  green  powder,  containing  2Cu^C10.3H'''0  ;  and 
this  last  hydrate,  heated  to  133°  C,  gives  oiF  |  of  its  water,  leaving  a  chocolate-coloured 
powder,  consisting  of  Cu'ClO.H-0.    (Kane,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixxii.  277.) 

b.  Cu'Cl-O^  =  2CuC1.3Cu'^0.  The  anhydrous  compound,  which  is  obtained  by  gently 
heating  the  hydrate,  forms  a  brown  powder ;  at  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  a  compound  of  cupric  oxide  and  cuprous  eliloride :  2CuC1.3Cu-0  = 
2(Cu2CLCu-0)  +  O.  (Proust.) 

This  oxychloride  occurs  in  nature,  associated  with  various  quantities  of  water,  as 
Atacamite  (i.  429).  Hydrates  are  also  prepared  by  the  following  processes :  1.  The 
anhydrous  compound  is  converted  into  the  liydi'ate  by  contact  with  water.  2.  Moist 
cuprous  chloride  exposed  to  the  air,  is  converted  into  a  green  mixture  of  hydrated 
protochloride,  which  may  be  extracted  by  water,  and  hydrated  cupric  oxychloride : 

eCu^Cl  +  0'  =  4CuCl  +  2CuC1.3Cu^O. 

3.  By  digesting  aqueous  protochloride  of  copper  with  the  hydrated  protoxide ;  or 
by  mixing  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  alkali,  sufficient,  however,  for  the  precipitation 
of  the  dissolved  salt.  4.  By  exposing  copper-foil  to  the  air,  moistening  it  repeatedly 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sohition  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  exhausting  the  product  with 
water.  The  artificially  prepared  salt  is  a  pale  green  powder.  It  is  prepared,  by  the 
last  process,  on  the  large  scale,  and  constitutes  the  pigment  called  Bru?>swick  green, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  affected  by  sunlight.  When  gently  heated,  it 
gives  off  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  black  anhydrous  compound.  Cold  sulphuric 
acid  turns  it  brown,  and  separates  protochloride  of  copper.  AVhen  heated,  it  gives  off 
hydrochloric  acid.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  acids.    (Crni.  v.  441.) 

c.  Cu'ClO^  =  CuC1.2Cu-0.  This  compound  remains  as  a  green  hydrate  when  the 
ammonio-chloride,  NII'CuCl,  is  treated  with  water.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  its 
water,  and  becomes  chocolate-brown,  and  if  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air,  regains  a 
portion  of  the  water  which  it  has  lost. 

COPPER,  OXYFX.VORIDE  OP.  CuT'O.H=0,  or  2CuRCu=0  +  ffO.— Pale 
green  insoluble  powder,  formed  by  digesting  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  with  excess  of 
cupric  carbonate,  or  by  decomposing  cupric  fluoride  (ii.  65),  with  boiling  water.  (Ber- 

zelius.) 

COPPER,  OXTCrEKT-SilXiTS  Or.  For  the  general  properties  of  these  salts, 
see  ii.  55,  66  ;  for  the  particular  descriptions,  see  the  several  Acids. 

COPPER  OXVSUIiPHXSES.  The  compound  Cu'^S^O,  or  SCu^S.Cu^O,  is  ob- 
tained, according  to  Pelouze,  by  di'opping  sulphide  of  sodium  into  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  a  cupric  salt,  heated  to  75° — 80°  C.  tOl  the  blue  colour  just  disappears,  then 
quickly  collecting  and  washing  the  resulting  precipitate.  If  the  temperature  is  allowed 
to  rise  during  the  precipitation  to  95° — 100°  C,  an  oxysulphide  of  different  composi- 
tion is  obtained,  which,  if  boiled  with  a  cupric  salt  containing  excess  of  ammonia,  de- 
colorises and  reduces  it  to  a  cuprous  salt. 

An  oxysulphide  is  likewise  formed  when  sidphide  of  copper  is  heated  in  a  solution 
of  a  cupric  salt,  most  readily  if  the  solution  is  alkaline. 

The  brown  substance  which  forms  in  the  first  instance,  when  copper  is  heated  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  for  the  preparation  of  sulphurous  acid,  has  the  composition  2Cu''S.Cu^0. 
By  the  further  action  of  the  acid,  which  abstracts  copper,  this  compound  is  converted 
into  2Cu-S.Cu-0 ;  and  when  the  evolution  of  gas  is  at  an  end,  the  residual  black  sub- 
stance has  the  composition  Cu^S.Cu-0.  (Maum^ne,  Ann.  Ch. Phys.  [3]  xviii.  311  ; 
Handw.  d.  Chem.  iv.  735.) 

COPPER,  PHOSPHATES  OP.  Tlirce  cupric  phosphates  occur  as  natural 
minerals,  viz. : 

Libethenite     .       .    4Cu"O.P205  +     H^O    or  CuTO'.CuHO. 
Phosphocalcite        .    eCu-O.P^O^  +    SH^O    or  Cu»P0^3CuH0. 
Thrombolite    .       .    5Cu-0.3P205+  \0WO    or    Cu='PO'.2CuP03+ 5H=0. 

(See  these  Minerals  ;  also  Phosphates.) 
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COPFSB,  PHOSPHIDES  Or.  Copper  and  phosphorus  unite  readily  at  high 
temperatures.  By  carefully  dropping  jihosphorus  on  melted  copper  in  a  crucible,  the 
metal  may  be  made  to  take  up  as  much  as  11  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  Phosphorus  in- 
creases the  fusibility  and  hardness  of  copper,  and  wlien  present  in  large  quantity, 
renders  it  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Copper  containing  11  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus is  extremely  hard,  and  can  scarcely  be  touched  by  a  file.  It  has  a  more  or 
less  steel-grey  colour,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  but  speedily  tarnishes,  espe- 
cially in  a  London  atmosphere.    {Percy's  Metallurgy,  i.  279.) 

Several  definite  phosphides  of  copper  have  been  prepared  by  IT.  Kose  (Pogg.  Ann. 
iv.  110;  xiv.  188;  xxiv.  321,  331). 

«.  Bicu.pric  Phosphide,  CuT. — Greyi.sh black  crystalline  substance,  obtained  by 
passing  hydrogen  gas  over  dicuprio  phosphate  (Cu-HPO  '),  at  a  very  strong  red  heat. 

A  mixture  of  dicupric  phospihide  with  chlorate  of  potassium  and  cuprous  sulphide 
or  levigated  coke,  to  increase  its  conducting  power,  is  iised  as  a  fuse  for  firing  charges 
of  gunpowder  by  magneto-electricity.    (Abel,  Chem.  Soo.  J.  xiv.  183.) 

h.  Tricupric  Phosphide,  Cu'P,  is  obtained  by  passing  phosphoretted  hydrogen 
gas,  (a)  over  heated  protochloride  of  copper,  3CuCl  +  WV  =  CuT  -i-  3HC1,  or  (;8) 
through  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xiv.  188  ;  xxiv.  321). 
The  fii'st  process  yields  it  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which,  when  strongly 
ignited  in  a  close  vessel,  is  converted  into  a  greyish-black  metallic-looking  mass,  but 
does  not  assume  the  red  colour  of  copper  at  any  temperature.  By  the  second  process, 
it  is  obtained  in  black  flocks,  which,  after  gentle  heating  in  vacuo,  assume  a  red  colour, 
like  that  of  cojiper  precipitated  by  zinc  (H.  Eose).  It  does  not  fuse  at  the  melting 
point  of  glass,  but  is  more  fusible  than  copper.    (Landgrebe,  Sehw.  J.  411,  464.) 

Tricupric  phosphide  a  exhibits  a  phosphorus -flame  on  charcoal  before  the  blow- 
pipe, ;8  does  not ;  a  gives  oflT  half  its  phosphorus  when  very  strongly  united  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  iv.  110).  Both  varieties  dissolve  readily 
in  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  phosphoric  acid,  especially  a,  if  not  previously  heated. 
Hot  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  ;8,  with  evolution  of  sidphurous  anhyrlride.  If  not 
previously  heated,  )3  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  more  readily  than  pure  copper,  with 
evolution  of  non-spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen  (15 u  ff ).  /S,  if  not 
previously  heated,  is  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere 
is  converted  into  cupric  phosphate.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  burns  to  a  black  bead  of 
cupric  phosphate,  which  solidifies  to  a  white  enamel  on  cooling.  (Landgrebe.) 

c.  Trieuprous  Phosphide,  Cu^P,  or  Ccn'P. — Produced  by  passing  phospho- 
retted hydrogen  over  cuprous  chloride  or  sulphide : 

3Cu=Cl  +  H^P  =  Cu^P  +  3HCI ; 

also  by  passing  hydrogen  gas  over  tricupric  phosphide,  at  a  very  strong  red  heat.  It 
is  a  black  powder,  or,  after  strong  ignition,  a  light  grey  mass,  having  the  metallic 
lustre.  On  charcoal,  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  emits  a  phosphorus-flame.  It  is  in.soluble 
in  hydi'ochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  or  ac^ua  regia,  forming  cupric  phos- 
phate.   (II.  Rose.) 

COPPER,  PURPIiE.    (See  Sulphides  of  Copper  and  Iron,  ii.  80.) 

COPPEK,  RES.    (See  Copper,  Oxides  of,  ii.  70.) 

COPPER,  SEXiEUISES  OI".  Cupric  Selenide,  Cu'-'Se,  is  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating cupric  sulphate  with  seleiiliydric  acid,  in  black  flakes,  which  become  dark 
grey  when  dry,  and  acquire  metallic  lustre  by  pressure.  It  gives  olT  half  its  selenium 
on  distillation.  (Berzelius.) 

Cuprous  Selenide,  Cu'Se,  or Ccu-Se.  Found  native,  as  Ber~clia7iite,  atSkrikerum 
in  Sweden,  and  near  Lehrbach  in  the  Hartz,  in  soft  tliin  dendritic  crusts,  with  silver- 
white  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  The  same  compound  is  produced  by  heating  copper 
with  selenium,  and  by  igniting  cupric  selenide  in  a  close  vessel.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  emits  the  odour  of  selenium,  and  fuses  to  a  grey  bead  of  brittle,  easily  fusible  cop>per, 
stiU  retaining  selenium.  (Berzelius.) 

Selenide  of  Copper  anrl  Lead.    (See  Lead,  Selentde  of.) 

COPPER,  SILICATES  OF.  The  'metasil irate,  Cu-SiO^,  occurs  native  with  1  at. 
water,  as  JJinpfnsr,  and  with  2  at.  water,  as  Chrysocolla.  Other  copper  silicates  of 
less  definite  composition  are  likewise  found.    (See  Silicates.) 

COPPER,  SIIilCIDE  OE*.  SUicon  may  be  melted  with  copper  into  a  ductile 
bead  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  compound  leaves  a  siliceous  skeleton  when  dis- 
solved in  acids  (Berzelius).  By  heating  copper  to  intense  whiteness  with  white  sand 
and  charcoal,  a  compound  is  obtained  perfectly  soluble  in  acids,  the  solution  when 
evaporated  leaving  5  per  cent  of  silica  (Berzelius).    Percy,  by  this  process,  obtained 
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a  compotmd  oontaimng  1'82  per  cent,  silicon.  It  had  a  specific  gravity  of  8"70,  was 
malleable  while  cold,  but  brittle  at  a  red  heat. 

A  compound  containing  from  10  to  11  per  cent,  of  silicon  is  obtained  by  heating 
copper  foil  or  filings  with  silicofluoride  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  metallic  sodium 
(Deville).  It  varies  in  colour  from  yellow  to  greyish  white,  is  very  hard  and  brittle, 
easily  pulverised,  more  fusible  than  copper,  and  is  readily  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  either 
strong  or  dilute,  with  separation  of  a  grey  powder :  the  solution  gelatinises  on  evapo- 
ration.   {Percy's  Metallurgy,  i.  283.) 

COPPEK,  SULPHATE  OF.  Neutral  cupric  sulphate,  Cu^SO*  +  5H^0  occurs 
native  as  Cyanositc  {q.  v.) ;  a  basic  sulphate,  Cu-S0*.6CuH0,  also  occurs  native  as 
Brochantite  (i.  664).  A  sulphato-chloride  of  copper,  called  Connellite,  is  found  in  Corn- 
wall (ii.  11).    See  also  Sulphates. 

COPPEK,  SUXiPHSBES  OI".  Copper  has  a  great  affinity  for  sulphur,  burning 
in  its  vapour,  and  uniting  with  it  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  when  the  two  sub- 
stances are  triturated  together  in  the  finely  divided  state.  There  are  two  well  de- 
fined sulphides  of  copper,  Cu'S  and  Cu"S,  corresponding  to  the  oxides,  and  four  more 
of  less  defined  constitution,  but  supposed  to  contain  respectively  2,  3,  4,  and  5  at. 
sidphur  to  2  at.  copper. 

Protosulphide  of  CoppEfi,  or  Cupbic  Sulphide,  Cu-S  or  CiiS.  This 
compound  is  found  native,  as  CoveUin,  Indigo  copper.  Blue  copper,  or  Breitliauptite, 
sometimes  in  hexagonal  plates,  vidth  very  perfect  basal  cleavage,  more  commonly 
massive  or  spheroidal,  crystalline  on  the  surface.  It  is  soft,  flexible  in  thin  leaves, 
of  specific  gravity  3 '8,  opaque,  of  bluish-black  colour',  with  faint  resinous  lustre.  It 
occurs,  with  otlier  copper  ores,  at  Leogang  in  Saltzburg,  Keilee  in  Poland,  Langer- 
hausen  in  Saxony,  Mansfeld  in  Thuringia,  and  in  the  funiaroles  of  Vesuvius,  where  it 
forms  a  sooty  deposit  or  black  network,  like  a  spider's  web.  (Gm.  v.  422;  Dana, 
ii.  65.) 

Cupric  sulphide  is  thrown  down  from  cupric  salts  by  snlphydric  acid  or  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  as  a  brown  precipitate,  which  becomes  brown-black  when  collected,  and 
greenish-black  on  drying  ;  it  oxidises  very  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  acquii-ing  an 
acid  reaction,  and,  if  moist,  is  completely  converted  into  cupric  sulphate  (ii.  57).  It  is 
likewise  produced  by  triturating  cuprous  sulphide  with  cold  strong  nitric  acid,  which 
abstracts  half  the  copper. 

"When  cupric  sulphide  is  treated  with  hot  nitric  acid,  the  copper  is  oxidised,  part 
of  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  rest  is  separated,  so  that  the 
resulting  solution  contains  both  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  copper.  Hot  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid  slowly  converts  it  into  cupric  chloride,  with  evolution  of  snlphydric 
acid,  and  separation  of  sulphur ;  this  reaction  takes  place  most  easily  with  the  recently 
precipitated  sulphide.  Cupric  sulphide  decomposes  silver-salts,  the  copper  dissolving, 
and  sulphide  of  silver  being  precipitated.  It  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid, 
potash,  and  the  fixed  alkaline  sidphides,  slightly  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Hemistjlphide  of  Coppek,  or  Cupeous  Sulphide,  Cu''S  =  Ccu*S,  or  Cu'S, 
also  called  Disidphide  of  copper. — Found  native,  as  Copper-glance,  Vitreous  coj)per,  or 
Bedruthite,  in  crystals  of  the  trimetric  system,  with  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms,  oo  P  . 

00  t  00  .  oP'    Patio  of  brachydiagonal,  macrodiagonal  and  principal  axis,  =  0-5822  : 

1  :  0'9741.  ojP:  ooP  =  60°  25'.  Cleavage  very  imperfect,  parallel  to  oo  P  (Kopp). 
Twin  crystals  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  also  occurs  massive,  with  granular  or 
compact  and  impalpable  structure.  Specific  gravity  =  5-5 — 5'8.  Hardness  =  2-5— 3. 
Colour  blackish  lead-grey ;  lustre  metallic ;  streak  lead-grey,  sometimes  shining. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Seetile.  Fine  crystals  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  the  Cornish 
mines ;  it  occurs  also  in  Haddingtonshire,  Ayrshire,  and  Fair  Island,  Scotland.  The 
compact  and  massive  varieties  occur  in  Siberia,  Hesse,  Saxony,  the  Bannat ;  also  in 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States ;  large  and  brilliant 
crystals  are  found  at  Bristol,  Connecticut.  Copper  pyrites,  piirple  copper,  and  black 
copper,  occur  as  pseiidomorphs  after  copper-glance.    (Dana,  ii.  46.) 

Cuprous  sulphide  is  prepared :  1.  By  triturating  copper  wdth  sulphur.  When  64 
pts.  (2  at. )  of  finely  divided  copper,  obtained  by  reducing  the  carbonate  with  hydrogen, 
and  16  pts.  (^  at.)  of  milk  of  sulphur  are  dried  together  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  tritu- 
rated together  in  a  mortar,  so  gently  that  no  heat  is  produced  by  the  friction,  they 
combine  as  soon  as  a  uniform  mixture  is  attained,  and  form  bluish  cuprous  sulphide, 
the  combination  being  attended  with  a  development  of  heat  which  raises  the  mass  to 
redness.  If  the  proportion  of  the  copper  to  the  sulphur  be  even  slightly  altei'ed,  the 
experiment  fails,  even  though  the  mortar  be  warmed.  If  the  mortar  be  warmed  to 
20°  to  25°  C,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dry  the  powders  previoiisly,  and  moreover,  flowers  of 
sulphur  may  be  used  instead  of  milk  of  sulphur,  only  that  longer  trituration  is  neces- 
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sary  to  induce  combination  (Winkelblech,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  xxi.  3-1).  Sulphide  of 
copper  is  also  formed  by  triturating  copper  filings  with  sulphur  and  water. — 2.  Thin 
copper  leaf  burns  with  vivid  inflammation  in  a  glass  flask  in  which  sulphur  has  been 
heatedtOl  it  volatilises.  8  pts.  of  copper  filings  mixed  with  3  pts.  of  pounded  sul- 
phiu"  unite,  with  incandescence,  when  heated.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by 
fusing  together  plates  of  copper  and  pomided  sulphur,  arranged  in  a  crucible  in  alter- 
nate layers. —  3.  By  igniting  protoxide  of  copper  with  sidphur. — 4.  100  pts.  of  dry 
cupric  sulphate  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  yield  47"6  pts. 
of  cuprous  sulphide,  mixed  with  a  few  granules  of  the  metal.  (Berthier,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  xxii.  236.) 

Artificial  cuprous  sidphide  has  a  density  of  5'9775  (Karsten);  it  is  of  a  blackish 
lead-grey  coloui-,  and  fuses  much  more  easily  tlian  the  metal. 

Cuprous  sulphide  is  not  decomposed  when  heated  to  redness  out  of  contact  of  air; 
but  if  the  air  has  access  to  it,  combustion  takes  place,  and  sulpliurous  anhydride  and 
free  cupric  oxide  are  produced.  When  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  aqueous  vajjour, 
it  is  but  slightly  decomposed  ;  but  at  a  white  heat,  it  yields  large  quantities  of  hydrogen 
gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  together  with  sublimed  sulphur,  and  the  copper  is  com- 
pletely reduced  to  the  metallic  state  (Kegnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixii.  378).  [There 
is  no  statement  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water.]  By  phosphorettcd 
ki/drogcn  gas  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  very  slowly  resolved  into  Cu'P  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen (H.  Eose) : 

3Cu^S  +  IVW  =  2Cu«P  +  SH^S. 

It  is  not  altered  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (H.  Rose).  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  chlorine  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  very  slowly  when  heated  (H.  Kose, 
Pogg.  Ajin.  xlii.  540).  It  dissolves  with  difficidty  in  strong  boiling  hi/drochh^nc  acid, 
with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  cuprous 
oxide  ;  in  heated  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  separation  of  sulphur,  whereas  cold 
nitric  acid  withdraws  half  the  copper  and  leaves  protosulphide  of  copper.  100  pts.  of 
cuprous  sulphide,  ignited  with  77  pts.  or  rather  less  of  nitre,  yield  from  66  to  70  pts. 
of  metallic  copper  (Berthier).  Wlien  cuprous  sulphide  is  fused  with  a  mixture  of 
caustic  soda  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  part  of  the  copper  is  reduced.  The  same  reducing 
action  is  exerted  by  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and  charcoal,  whereas  carbonate  of 
sodium  or  potash  alone  has  no  effect.  When  100  pts.  of  cuprous  sulphide  are  fused  with 
70  pts.  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  and  with  charcoal,  one  half  of  the  copper  is  reduced, 
and  the  rest  combines  as  sulphide  of  copper  with  the  sulp)hide  of  sodium  which  is 
formed.  ^Vhen  1  pt.  of  cuprous  sulphide  is  heated  to  whiteness  with  4 pts.  of  carbonate 
of  sodium,  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  nearly  all  the  copper  is  reduced.  100  pts. 
of  cuprous  sulphide  ignited  with  400  pts.  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  and  30  or  40  [its. 
of  iron,  yield  at  most  60  pts.  of  copper.  Also,  when  cuprous  sulphide  is  heated  to 
whiteness  with  baryta  or  lime  and  charcoal,  part  of  the  copper  is  reduced,  and  sidjihido 
of  copper  and  barium  or  calcium  formed  at  the  same  time  (B  erthier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
xxxiii.  160).  When  cuprous  sulphide  is  fused  vi\W\'[)rotoxidc  of  h  ud,  the  mass  boils  up 
and  yields  sulphurous  anhydride,  cuprous  oxide,  which  comliiues  with  the  undecomposed 
lead-oxide,  forming  a  red  shining  slag,  and  metallic  lead ;  100  pts.  of  cuprous  sulphide 
and  200  litharge,  yield  104  pts.  of  copper  containing  lead.  With  from  300  to  500  pts.  of 
litharge,  a  grey,  semiductile  alloy,  rich  in  lead,  is  obtained.  When  1000  pts.  of 
litharge  are  used,  280  pts.  of  ductile  lead  separate  out,  and  2500  pts.  of  lithai'go  yield 
385  pts.  of  lead.  It  is  only  therefore  with  this  last  proportion  that  the  whole  of  the 
sulphide  of  copper  is  resolved  into  sulphurous  anhydride  and  cuprous  o:^ide  : 

Cu'S  +  3Pb-0  =  Cu^O  +  SO^  +  Pb». 

Accordingly,  160  pts.  (I  at.)  Cu'S  should  separate  624  pts.  (6  at.)  of  lead  =  100  :  390 
(Berthier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixxxix.  240).  Metallic  lead  exerts  no  decomposing  action 
on  cuprous  sulphide  when  fused  with  it  (Karsten).  Cuprous  sulpliide,  iiinited 
with  cupric  oxide  is  easily  converted  into  sulphurous  anhydride  and  metallic  copper,  or 
cuprous  oxide.  1  at.  Cu'S  and  2  at.  Cu'^'O  are  completely  converted  into  sulphiu'ous 
anhydride  and  copper : 

Cu'S  +  2Cu-0  =  Cu  K  +  SO-. 

With  6  at.  Cu-0,  the  only  products  are  sulphurous  anhydride  and  cuprous  oxide: 

Cu'S  +  6Cu-0  =  4Cu^0  +  SO-. 

Any  excess  of  cuprous  sulphide  remains  undecomposed.  Metallic  iron,  decomposes 
cuprous  sulphide,  though  very  imperfectly,  yielding  copper  containing  iron,  iron 
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containing  copper,  and  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron.    Ferric  oxide  exerts  but  a  slight 
decomposing  action,  and  ferrous  silicate  none  at  all.    (Grm.  v.  421.) 

Polysiilphidcs  of  copper.  — An  aqueous  solution  of  peutasulphide  of  potassium 
forms,  with  cupric  salts,  a  liver-coloured  precipitate,  consisting  of  Cu-S'',  which  turns 
black  after  drying,  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  washing  with  boiling  water, 
and  when  recently  precipitated  dissolves  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium,  forming 
a  brown  solution.  —  The  disulphide,  trisulphide,  and  tetrasulphide  of  potassium,  form 
with  cupric  salts,  precipitates  of  the  same  colour,  likewise  soluble  in  carbonate  of  po- 
tassium, and  consisting  either  of  the  compounds,  Cu-S^,  Cu^S^,  and  Cu^S'',  or  of  mix- 
tures of  Cu^S  and  Cu'S'.  (Berzelius.) 

Sulpbides  of  Copper  and  Antimony.  a.  Wolf sh  erg  it  e.  Antimonial 
Copper,  Ciialcostihitcs,  KupferanUmonyJan::. — A  mineral  occurring  at  Wolfsberg  in 
the  Harz,  and  at  Guadiz  in  Spain,  in  small  aggregated^  tabular  prisms  of  the  tri-  , 
metric  system,  exhibiting  the  faces  oP.  oo  P  .  oo  P2  .  oo  P  co.  Inclination  of  faces 
00  P  :  00  P  =  101° ;  00  P2  :^oo  P2  =  138°  12' ;  cdP2  :  oo  P  oo  =  112°  24'.  Cleavage 
very  distinct,  parallel  to  oo  P  oo  ;  less  distinct,  parallel  to  oP.  Specific  gravity  4'748. 
Hardness  =  3  —  4.  Lustre  metallic.  Streak  black.  Colour  between  lead-  and  iron- 
grej'.  Opaque.  Fracture  conchoi'dal.  Before  the  blov^'pipe  it  decrepitates,  fuses 
readily,  and  on  charcoal  gives  fumes  of  antimony ;  after  strong  heating  with  soda,  it 
yields  a  globule  of  copper. 

The  mineral  is  a  cuprous  sulphantimonite,  Cu^S.Sb^S^  or       |  S^ 


H.  Rose.     Th.  Richter. 

Calculation,  Wo^sbcrg.  Guadiz. 

Cu"       .       .       .       .      63-3       25-61  .  24-46  25  36 

Sb        ....    120-3       .48-56  46-81  48-30 

....      64-0       25-83  26-34  25-29 

Iron   1-39  123 

Lead   .    .  0-56 


247-6      100-00  99-56  100-18 

b.  Wolchife.  Antimonial  Copper-glance,  AntimonJcvpfcrglam. — A  mineral  occur- 
ring in  the  iron  mines  at  St.  Gertraud,  Carinthia,  in  short  rhombic  prisms,  cleaving  im- 
perfectly parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal ;  also  massive.  Specific  gravity  5-7 — 5-94. 
Hardness  =  3.    Fracture  conchoi'dal  to  uneven.  Brittle. 

The  analyses  of  this  mineral  differ  widely,  as  the  following  table  -will  show :  — 


Schrotter.  Rammelsberg. 

Sulphur                                               28-60  16-81  15-23 

Copper                                              17-35  42-83  43-69 

Antimony                                            16-65  24-41  24-46 

Arsenic      ......  603 

Lead  2990  15-59  16-15 

Iron                                                     1-40  0-36  0-58 

99-93     ,   100-00  100  11 


The  mineral  is  probably  nothing  but  a  partially  altered  Boumonite  (i.  651).  (Ram- 
melsberg, p.  80;  Dana,  ii.  82.) 

For  the  Sulphantimonites  of  copper  and  iron,  &c.,  see  Teteahedhite. 

Sulpbides  of  Copper  and  Arsenic. — None  of  these  compounds  occur  as 
natural  minerals  (see  Sdlpharsenites  and  Sulphaesenates,  i.  390,  393).  In  many 
varieties  of  grey  copper  the  antimony  is  partly  replaced  by  arsenic.  (SeeTENNANXiTE.) 

Sulpbides  of  Copper  and  Bismutb.  a.  Tannevite,  Kupferwisnmthglanz. — ■ 
Occurs  at  Tannenbaum,  near  Schwarzenberg  in  the  Erzgebirg,  in  thin  striated  prisms, 
apparently  trimetrie.  Lustre  bright  metallic.  Colour  greyish  to  tin-white.  Heated 
in  an  open  tube  it  yields  sulphur.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  fuses  easily 
with  intumescence,  and  yields  with  soda  a  globule  of  copper.  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid 
with  deep  bluish-green  colour. 

Schneider  found  in  this  mineral  (mean  of  two  analyses)  18-83  per  cent.  S,  62-16  Bi, 

and  I8-72  Cu,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  formula  Cu^S.BiS^,  or  |s-  (cal- 
culation 19-08  S,  62-01  Bi,  18-91  Cu).  The  mineral  is,  therefore,  analogous  in  consti- 
tution to  Wolfsbergite.    (Rammelsberg,  p.  103  ;  Dana,  ii.  73.) 

h.  Wittichenite.  Cupreous  Bismuth,  K^ipferzuismutherz.— A  mineral  tovmd  in  the 
cobalt  mines  near  Wittichen,  in  Baden,  sometimes  massive  and  disseminated,  some- 
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times  in  coarse  columnar  shapes,  or  aggregates  of  imperfect  prisms  (trimetric?),  cleav- 
ing in  one  direction.  Specific  gravity  =  5.  Hardness  =  3'5.  Colour  steel-grey  or 
tin-white,  tarnishing  pale  lead-grey.  Streak  black.  Fuses  easily  in  an  open  tube, 
yielding  sulphur  and  a  white  suljlimate.  On  charcoal  before  the  blo^vpipe  it  decre- 
pitates, melts,  forms  a  yellow  deposit,  and  after  reduction  with  soda  a  globule  of 
copper.  Boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  flask,  without  access  of  air,  it  dissolves, 
with  elimination  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  to  a  nearly  colourless  liquid,  a  certain 
cjuantity  of  admixed  metallic  bismuth  remaining  undissolved.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid,  the  metallic  bismuth  likewise  dissolves  after  a  while. 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  the  mineral  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

The  analysis  of  this  mineral  by  Schneider  (Pogg.  Ann.  xciii.  305,  472),  after 
deduction  of  the  admixed  metallic  bismuth,  gives  iy--t2  jjer  cent.  S,  43'05  Bi,  and 

37-53  Cu,  agreeing  with  the  formula  3Cu'S.BiS\  or         S3(calculationl9-50S,  42-98 

Bi,  and  38-42  Cu).  Other  analysts  have  obtained  different  results,  because  they  over- 
looked the  admixed  metalhc  bismuth  (Kammelsberg,  p.  104).  A  grey  massive 
mineral  found  in  the  Geistergang  at  Joachimsthal,  containing  9-94  per  cent.  S,  30-74 
As,  45-31  Bi,  and  13-04  Cu,  appears  to  be  a  mixture.    (Eammelsberg,  loc.  cit.) 

Sulphides  of  Copper,  Bismuth,  and  Lead.    See  Needle-ore. 

Sulpbides  of  Copper  and  Iron.  a.  Copper  Pyrites.  Chalcopyrite,  Towanite, 
Cuivri'  jii/r/fi  iix,  Kiipfi  rkics.  CuFeS,  or  Cu'S.Fe'S^. — This  mineral  occurs  in  crystals 
of  the  dimetric  system,  often  tetraheih-ul.  The  primary  form  P,  for  which  the  length  of 
the  principal  axis  is  to  that  of  the  secondary  axis  as  0-985  :  1,  the  angle  of  the  ter- 
minal edges  =  109^'  53',  and  of  the  lateral  edges  =  108°  40',  occurs  in  the  hemihe- 
(h-al  form  as  a  sphenoid  (see  CRTS'rALLOGEAPHY),  both  alone  and  in  combination,  as 
in  fig.  145.  Cleavage  parallel  to  2P  oo,  but  generally  in- 
distinct. Frequently  in  twins.  It  often  occurs  also  mas-  Fiij/.  liS. 
sive  and  impalpable.  Specific  gravity  4-1 — 4-3.  Lustre 
metallic.  Colour  brass-yellow,  subject  to  tarnish,  and 
often  iridescent.  Streak  greenish-black,  a  little  shining, 
opaque.  Fractui-e  conchoidal,  uneven.  Rather  sectile. 
It  decrepitates  when  heated,  acquiring  a  darker  colour, 
and  sometimes  giving  off  a  trace  of  sidphur.  Gives  off 
sulphurous  anhydride  when  roasted.  On  charcoal  before 
the  blowpipe  it  melts,  with  intumescence  and  sparkling, 
to  a  globule  which  is  dark  grey  within,  black  and  rough 
■without,  and  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Tlie  roasted 
globule  gives,  with  fluxes,  the  reactions  of  cojjperand  iron. 
It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

Analyses.  — a.  From  Ramberg  in  the  Sayu  district,  crystallised  (H.  Pose). — //.  From 
the Fiirstenberg  district,  crystallised  (H.  Rose). — c.  From  Orrijarfvi,  Finland  (Hart- 
wall). — d.  English  ;  a  crystallised,  /3  botryoi'dal. — e.  Allcvard,  Departement  de  1'  Is^re, 
massive  (Berthier).— /.  From  Kaafjord,  Norway  (Malaguti  and  Durocher). — 
ff.  Val  Castrucci,  Tuscany. — h.  Monte  Catini,  Tuscany.  (Bechi.) 

d 

a  b  c  a 

Sulphur 
Copper  . 
Iron 
Quartz  . 


a 

b 

c 

a 

)3 

e 

/ 

a 

h 

35-87 

36-52 

36-33 

35-16 

34-46 

36-3 

38-76 

35-62 

36-16 

34-40 

33-12 

32-20 

30-00 

31-20 

32-1 

32-73 

34-09 

32-79 

30-47 

30-00 

30-03 

32-20 

30-80 

31-5 

28-51 

30-29 

29-75 

0-27 

0-39 

2-23 

2-64 

1-10 

0-86 

101-01 

100-03 

100-79 

100-00 

97-56 

99-9 

100-00 

100-00 

99-56 

The  formula  CuFeS  requires  34-59  per  cent.  Cu,  30-52  Fe,  and  34-89  S. 

Copper  pyrites  is  the  principal  copper  ore  in  the  Cornish  mines,  where  it  occurs 
associated  with  tin,  purple  copper,  copper  glance,  galena,  grey  copper,  and  Idende. 
The  Cornwall  copper  pyrites  is  not,  however,  a  rich  ore,  rarely  yielding  12  per  cent., 
generally  only  7  or  8,  and  sometimes  only  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  copper.  If  of  a  fine  yel- 
low colour  and  yielding  readily  to  the  hammer,  it  may  be  considered  a  good  ore  ;  but 
if  hard  and  pale  yellow,  it  is  poor,  from  admixture  of  ii-on  pyrites.  The  copper  beds  of 
Fahlun  in  Sweden  are  also  composed  chiefly  of  copper  pyrites,  which  occurs  there  in  large 
masses,  surrounded  by  a  coating  of  serpentine  and  imbedded  in  gneiss.  It  occurs  also 
at  Rammelsberg,  near  Goslar  in  the  Harz  ;  at  Freiberg,  in  the  Bannat ;  in  Hungary  ;  in 
Thuringia;  in  Scotland,  in  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtonshire,  Perthshire,  and  Invernesshire  ; 
in  Tuscany  ;  South  Australia;  and  at  numerous  localities  in  the  United  States. 

Copper  pyrites  is  distinguished  from  iron  pyrites,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  by 
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its  inferior  hardness ;  it  may  be  cut  ■n'itli  the  knife,  while  iron  pyrites  strikes  fire  with 
steel.    It  differs  from  gold  in  being  brittle  and  attacked  by  nitric  acid. 

Copper  pyrites  changes  to  cupric  sulphate  on  exposure  to  moisture,  especially  if 
heated ;  it  is  sometimes  also  altered  to  malachite,  covellin,  chrysocolla,  black  copper, 
copper-glance,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

b.  Purple  Copper.  Eruhescite,  Variegated  Copper,  Liver-coloured  Copper  Ore, 
ThilHpsitc,  Bornite  {Buntkupfererz,  Bunter  Kupferkies,  Cuivro pyriteux  Mpatiqiie). — ■ 
This  mineral  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  monometric  or  regular  system,  namely, 
the  cube,  octahedron,  rhombic  dodecahedron,  and  intermediate  forms.  Cleavage 
octahedral,  indistinct.  Twin  crystals  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  also  imperfect  crys- 
tallisations, with  granular  strongly  connected  structure.  Specific  gravity  =  4 -4 — 5'003. 
Hardness  =  3.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  between  copper-red  and  pinchbeck-brown, 
quickly  acquiring  a  parti-coloured  tarnish.  Streak  pale  greyish  black,  slightly  shining. 
Fracture  small  conchoi'dal,  uneven.  Brittle. 

Piu-ple  copper  does  not  give  off  sulphur  when  ignited  in  a  test-tube,  but  when  heated 
in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  but  no 
sublimate.  Heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  it  acquires  a  dark  tarnish,  then 
becomes  black,  and  red  on  cooling.  At  a  somewhat  stronger  heat,  it  melts  to  a 
brittle  glolmle,  which  becomes  magnetic  after  sufficient  blowing,  aud  appears  greyish- 
red  on  the  fi'actured  surface.  When  roasted  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  treated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  borax,  it  yields  a  button  of  copper,  and  if  fused  with  carbonate 
of  sodium  after  the  sulphur  is  completely  expelled,  it  yields  separate  granules  of  copper 
and  iron.  After  roasting,  it  exhibits  with  fluxes  the  reactions  of  cupric  and  ferric 
oxides.    Wlien  moistened  vrith  hydrochloric  acid,  it  colours  the  blowpipe  flame  blue. 

Thei-e  are  several  varieties  of  purple  copper.  Eammelsberg  i^Mineralchemie, 
p.  114)  arranges  them  in  three  groups,  containing  respectively  from  56  to  58  per  cent., 
60  to  64  per  cent.,  and  70  per  cent,  copper. 

1.  Purple  copper,  containing  fi'om  56  to  58  per  cent,  copper. — a.  Crystallised,  from 
the  Condurra  mine  near  Cambern,  Cornwall,  h.  Crystallised,  from  Redruth,  in  Cornwall 
(Chadnew).  c.  Crystallised,  of  unknown  origin  (Varrentrapp).  d.  Massive,  from 
Monte  Cattini  in  Tuscany  (Bechi).  e.  Massive,  from  the  Miirtenberg  mine,  Dalarne, 
Sweden.  (Plattner.) 

Sulphur 
Copper . 
Iron 


a. 

h. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

28-24 

26-84 

26-98 

24-92 

25-80 

66-76 

57-89 

58-20 

55-88 

66-10 

14-84 

14-94 

14-84 

1803 

17-36 

99-84 

99-67 

100-02 

98^ 

99-26 

2.  Containing  from  60  to  64  per  cent,  copper. — f.  Prom  Ferriceio  in  Tuscany 
(Bechi).  g.  Prom  Miemo  in  Tuscany  (Bechi).  h.  Prom  Coquimbo  in  Chili 
(Bo eking),  i.  Prom  Eoss  Island,  KiUarney  (Phillips),  j.  Prom  St.  Pancrace, 
D^partenient  de  I'Aude  (Berthier).  Ti.  Prom  Bristol,  Connecticut  (Bodemann). 
I.  From  the  Wortzkisch  mine,  on  the  White  Sea  (Plattner).  m.  Prom  Vestanforss 
Kirchspiel,  Westmanland,  Sweden  (Hi singer),    n.  From  Siberia.    (E.  Brandes.) 

f.  q.  h.  i.  j.         k.  I.  m.  n. 

Sulphur    24-70      23-98      25-46      23-75      24-0      25-70      26-06      24-69  22-44 
Copper.    60-01      60-16      60-80      61-07      62-3     62-70      63-03      63-33  63-86 
Iron      .    15-89      15-09      13-67      14-00      13-7      11-63      11-66      11-80      13  21 
100-60      99-23      99-93      98-82    100-0     99-93      99-65      99-82  9961 

3.  Containing  70  per  cent,  copper. —  o.  Prom  Eisleben  (Plattner).  p.  From  Monte 
Castelli,  Tuscany,  q.  Prom  Nadaud,  France  (Berthier).  r.  From  Sangershausen, 
near  Eisleben.  (Plattner.) 

Sulphur 
CopjDer 

Iron  .... 


0. 

?• 

r. 

22-65 

22-3 

20-0 

22-58 

69-72 

70-0 

70-0 

71-00 

7-54 

7-0 

7-9 

6-41 

9<m 

99-3 

97-9 

99-99 

Eammelsberg  regards  the  several  varieties  of  purple  copper  as  isomorphous  mix- 
tures of  the  compounds  3Cu''S.Pe''S^  and  MCu'S.Fe"S.  If  w  =  0,  this  formula  is 
reduced  to  SCu'S.Pe'S',  which  requires  28-04  per  cent.  S,  55-60  Cu,  and  16-36  Fe, 
agreeing  nearly  -with  analysis  a  of  the  mineral  from  the  Condurra  mine.  Any  value 
of  w  greater  than  2  increases  the  proportion  of  copper  ;  w  =  3  gives  25-67  per  cent.  S, 
60-85  Cu  and  13-48  Fe,  which  is  very  nearly  the  composition  of  the  minerals  h,  i,  j; 
and  w  =  11  requires  22-62  per  cent.  S,  70-40  Cu,  and  6-68  Fe,  which  is  nearly  the 
composition  of  the  specimens  o,  r. 
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Purple  copper  occars  associated  with  other  copper  ores.  Crystalline  varieties  are 
found  in  Cornwall,  mostly  in  the  mines  of  Tincroft  and  Dolwath,  near  Eedruth,  where 
it  is  called  by  the  miners  "  horse-flesh  ore."  Massive  varieties  are  found  in  Ross 
Island,  Killarney,  in  the  cupriferous  shale  of  the  Mansfeld  district,  also  in  Norway, 
Siberia,  Silesia,  the  Bannat,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 

c.  Cuban.  This  mineral,  found  at  Barraeanao  in  Cuba,  is  also  monometrie,  occur- 
ring in  cubes  ;  also  massive.  Colour  between  bronze  and  brass-yellow.  Streak,  dark, 
reddish,  bronze,  black.  Specific  gravity  =  4-026  (Breithaupt) ;  4-169  (Booth). 
Hardness  =  4.  Melts  easily  before  the  blow-pipe,  giving  off  fumes  of  sulphur.  The 
following  analyses  have  been  made  of  it  (deducting  silica) : 


Sulphur 
Copper 
Iron  . 


Scheidthauer.  Eastwick.  Stevens. 

.    34-78       39-93  40-11 

.    22-96       20-26  21-46 

.    42-51        38-90  39-55 


Magee. 
40-19 
20-71 
39-41 


100-25 


luls 


99-09      101-12  100-31 
CuTe'S^  or  „^^^^.'f  ?  Fe^S^  which 


The  first  analysis  agrees  nearly  -with  the  fori 

requires  35-38  per  cent.  S,  23-38  Cu,  and  41-24  Pe  ;  the  others,  which  contain  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  sulphur,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  formula  Cu^S.Fe\S^,  which  re- 
quires 42-21  S,  20-84  Cu,  and  36-94  Fe.    (Rammelsberg,  p.  118,  Dana  ii.  681.) 

d.  Copi^er  regulus.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  reguli  produced  in 
copper-smelting  consist  essentially  of  cuprous  sulpliide,  Cu^S,  associated  -^vith  sul- 
phides of  iron  (ii.  27 — 31  and  34,  35).  Field  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  125)  regards 
all  copper  reguli  as  compounds  of  cuprous  sulphide  in  various  proportions  with  1  at. 
Fe'S',  1  at.  Fe"S,  and  2  at.  Fe^S.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of 
some  samples  of  furnace  reguli  at  different  stages  of  the  smelting  process,  as  compared 
■with  this  theoretical  view.  The  fli-st  is  clean  regidus  from  a  fui-nace  ;  the  second  is 
the  same  after  some  hom-s  roasting ;  the  thii-d  the  same  after  further  roasting  and 
skimming.    The  fifth  (with  8  at.  Cu^S)  is  a  specimen  of  native  blue  sulphide. 

Composition  of  Cop])cr  Ecgidns. 


Sulphur 
Copper 
Iron 

With  3  at. 
Cu'S. 

With  5  at. 
Cu-iS. 

With  6  at. 
CuiS. 

With  7  at. 
Cu^S. 

With  8  at. 
Cu^S. 

With  12  at. 
Cu<  S. 

Calc. 

Exp. 

Calc. 

Exp. 

Calc. 

Exp. 

Calc. 

Exp. 

Calc. 

Exp. 

Calc. 

Exp. 

27  or, 
36-09 
36-84 

27  08 
36-1-2 
36-78 

25M3 
46-24 
'28  32 

25-27 
49  34 
28-19 

24-86 
49-74 
2.5-38 

24-S5 
49-71 
25  34 

24-41 
5  2 -.57 
23  00 

24-32 
52-48 
22-89 

24-03 
.'>4-93 
21-U2 

24- 12 
.14 -21 
21-13 

23  00 
01  ■34 
15-G5 

22-90 
RI-34 
1.5-61 

COPPER,  TElXitTRIBE  OT.    Pale  red  compound.  (Berzelius.) 

COPPER,  TITWeSTATE  or.  Found  native  in  a  mine  in  Carrabas  County, 
North  Carolina.    (Dan,-i,  ii.  502.) 

COPPER,  VAN  ABATE  OP.  Occurs  native,  as  Volborthite,  in  Siberia  and 
Thuringia.  J^anaddtrs  of  copjicr  and  lead  are  found  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and 
in  Chile.    (See  Vana-dates.) 

COPPER,  VARIEGATEB.    Syn.  ■with  Pueple  Copper  (ii.  77). 

COPPER,  VITREOUS.    Syn.  "with  CopPEE-GLANCE  (ii.  74). 

COPPER-BASES,  AXVISZOTJIACAXi.  The  ammonio-chlorides,  iodides,  oxides, 
&c.,  of  copper  ah-eady  described,  and  like-wise  certain  ammonio-copper  compounds  con- 
taining sulphuric  and  other  oxygen-acids,  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  ammonium- 
molecules,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  ammonium  and  by  cu- 
prieum,  or  cuprosum,  thus  [Am  =  NH'']  : 


1.  Chloride  of  Cuprammonium  ^  Nff  CuCl 

(ii.  53)  .       .  .j 

2.  Sulphate  of  Cuprammouium  2NHlCu=S0< 

3.  Sulphate  of  Ciipricum  and)  jq-jjs  Q^2gQ4 

Cuprammonium      .  .) 

4.  Chloride  of  Ammo-cupram- }  2NH^  CuCl 

monium ...  .J 


(NH3Cu).Cl 

(NffCu)^(^, 

(sorr 

NffCu) 

Cu^O= 
(S0=)") 
:  N(H=CuAm).Cl 
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5.  Iodide  of  Ammo-cupram- 

monium 

6.  Bromate  of  Ammo-cupram- 

monium 

7.  Nitrate  of  Ammo-cupram- 

mouium 

8.  Hydrate  of  Ammo-cupram- 

monium 

9.  Hyposnlpliate  of  Ammo- 

cuprammonium 

10.  Iodide   of  Ammo-cupros- 

ammonium  . 

11.  Hydrate  of  Ammo-tricu- 

prammonium 

12.  Chloride  of  Diammo-cu- 

prammonium  (ii.  63)  . 

13.  Sulphate  of  Cupricum  and  > 

Triammo-cuprammoiiium  J 

14.  Bromide   of  Ammo-dieu- 

pro-diammonium  (ii.  52) 

15.  Bromide  of  Triammo-dieu- 

pro-diammonium  (ii.  52) 

16.  Sillphate  of  Triaramo-dicu- 

pro-diammonium  . 


2NH3.CuI 
2NH».CuBrO» 
2NH^CuN0' 


=  N(H2CuAm).I 

_  N(H-CuAm)?.. 
(Br07P 


N(H2CuAm))^ 
(NO«)'P 


4Nff.Cu2S20« 
2NHlCu2I 

4NH'.3Cu-0  +  6W0 
SNH^CuCl 


_[N(ffCuAm)]--'> 
(S^O^)"P 

=N(H2CeuAm).I 

=  2(N(Cu^^-j)|0)  +  7aq. 

-N(HCuAm2).Cl 


4Nff.Cu=S0'  +  H^O  = 


0=  + 


aq. 


3NH'.2CuBr 
5NH'.2CuBr 


5NH'.Cu'S0* 


N(CuAm') 
Cu 

[NXH=Cu-Am)]".Br2 


=  [NXH»Cu'Am^)]".Br- 

_[N-(H'Cu=Am3)]" 
(S0=)" 


0^ 


Pentammonio-cupric  Sulphate,  or  Srdphate  of  Triammo-dicufro-di- 
ammoniu  m,  5Nff.Cu'S0',  is  produced  when  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  di-y  ammonia-gas,  rapid  absorption  then  taking  phice,  attended  with  rise 
of  temperature  and  tumefaction.  The  product  is  a  blue  powder,  which  melts  at  a 
moderate  red  heat,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  together  with  water  and  sul- 
phite of  ammonium,  and  leaving  cupric  sulphate  mixed  with  metallic  copper.  It  dis- 
solves completely  in  water,  forming  an  azure-blue  solution.  (Eammelsberg,  Pogg. 
Ann.  XX.  150.) 

Tetrammonio-ctipric  Sulphate,  or  Sulphate  of  Cupricum  and  Triam- 
mo-cupr ammonium,  4NH^Cu-S0^ -(- H'O,  also  called  Cuprosidphate  of  ammonia, 
Cuprum  ammoniacale,  KupfcrsalmiaJc,  is  produced  by  treating  crystallised  cupric  sul- 
phate, either  pulverised  or  dissolved  in  water,  with  ammonia,  till  the  precipitate  is 
completely  redissolved.  It  crystallises  by  evaporation,  or  better,  on  carefully  covering 
the  solution  with  a  layer  of  alcohol,  or  exposing  it  to  a  low  temperature,  in  long  thin 
prismatic  crystals  of  the  trimetric  system,  transparent,  and  of  dark  azure-blue  colour. 
On  agitating  the  ammoniacal  solution  with  alcohol,  the  salt  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  blue  crystalline  powder.  It  must  be  quickly  dried  between  bibulous  paper,  and 
kept  in  well  closed  vessels.  It  dissolves  in  1^  times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  leaves  a  green  powder,  which  appears  to 
be  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  and  tetrabasic  cupric  sulphate,  Cu^S0^3Cu^0. 
When  heated  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  149°  C,  it  gives  off  2  at. 
ammonia  and  1  at.  water,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  cuprammonium : 

4NH'.Cu^S0«  +  H=0-(2Nff  +  H=0)  =  (NffCu)^SO'; 

and  this  residue  gradually  heated  to  205°  C.  gives  off  another  atom  of  ammonia,  leav- 
ing sulphate  of  cupricum  and  cuprammonium,  (NH^Cu).Cu.SO^ :  and  this  again,  if 
gradually  heated  to  260°  C.  still  gives  off  1  at.  ammonia,  and  leaves  neutral  sulphate 
of  copper,  Cu-SO'.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  tetrammonio-cupric  salt  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  deposits  tetrabasic  cupric  sulphate,  which  is  likewise  precipitated 
when  the  solution  is  largely  diluted  with  water.  Zinc  quickly  precipitates  me- 
tallic copper  from  the  solution  ;  cadmium  and  lead  decompose  it  more  slowly ;  arsenic 
decomposes  it  completely,  forming  cupric  arsenite ;  bismuth,  antimony,  tin,  and  iron 
have  no  effect  upon  it.    (Gm.  v.  449.) 

Neutral  Sulphate  of  Cuprammonium,  (NH^Cu)^SO'',  obtained  as  above  stated 
by  gradually  heating  the  preceding  salt  to  149°  0.  is  an  apple-green  powder,  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  water  and  turns  bhie.  If  moistened  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  tm-ns  blue  immediately.  An  excess  of  water 
decomposes  it  into  sulphate  of  ammonium,  tetrammonio-cupric  sulphate,  and  tetrabasic 
cupric  sulphate : 

6(N=H«Cu-S0^)  +  4H=0  =  3N-H«S0'  -i-  (4NH^Cu'S0'.H-0)  +  (Cu2S0^3Cu^O). 
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Sulphate  of  Cupricum  and  Cupravimonium,  NHlCu'SO',  or  ^  '[  SO', 

is  the  residue  obtained  by  gently  heating  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate  saturated  with 
ammonia,  or  by  gradually  heating  tetrammonio-cupric  sulphate  to  149^0.  (Gm. 
V.  450.) 

D i ammonio-cupric  Nitrate,  or  Nitrate  of  Ammo-cuprammonium, 
2Nn'.OuN0',  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  cupric  nitrato 
wiXh  ammonia-gas,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise  by  cooling.  It  forms  blue 
needle-shaped  crystals,  ■which  give  off  a  little  ammonia  when  heated,  but  no  water  if 
it  has  been  previously  well  dried.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  explodes.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  water ;  a  small  quantity  of  acid  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  a  basic 
cupric  nitrate.    (Gm.  v.  455.) 

Bro7nate  of  Ammo-cuprammonium,  2NII'.CuBrO^  is  precipitated  in  dark 
blue  needles  and  as  a  crystalline  powder,  on  adding  alcohol  to  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  cupric  liromate.  It  turns  green  when  exposed  to  the  air,  dissolves  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity,  with  precipitation  of  cupric 
hydrate.    (Gm.  v.  453.) 

Tlie  corresponding  iodate  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tctra/amonio-cupric  Hyposulphatc,  or  Hi/pos2tlphate  of  Animocujiram- 
m  on  turn,  4NH^.Cu^S'^0<',  is  produced  by  supersatm-ating  a  somewhat  dilute  solution 
of  cupric  lij'posulphate  with  ammonia.    It  crystallises  in  azure-blue  rectangular  tables, 
permanent  in  the  air,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.    (Gm.  v.  448.) 
The  following  salts  have  lately  been  obtained. 

Silicate  of  cuprammonium      .....  (NH'Cu)-Si-O^ 

Tungstate  of  cuprammonium  .....  (NH'Cu)-W-O*  +  H-0 

Metantimonate  of  cuprammonium  ....  (NIPCuySb-0'  +  4H-0 

Pyrophosphate  of  cuprammonium  ....  (Nn^Cu)'P-O'  +  H-0 

Orthophosphate  of  cupricum  and  cuprammonium    .  (NH'Cu)-Ca.PO'' 

Arsenate  of  cuprammonium    .....  (NII'Cu)-H.AsO'  -i-  H^O 

Acetate  of  cuprammonium      .....  C-H'(NH^Cu)0-  +  H'-'O 

Tartrate  of  cuprammonium   C^H'(NH'Cu)-0« 

Tartrate  of  ammocuprammonium   ....  C'H'(NH-AmCu)-0* 

Succinate  of  ammocuprammonium  ....  C'H"'(NH-AmCu)0* 

Anisate  of  ammocuprammonium     ....  C"IT'(NH-AmCu)0' +  H'O. 

These  salts  are  obtained  either  by  saturating  cu]iric  salts  with  ammonia,  or  by  de- 
composing monammonio-cupric  sulphate,  NH'Cu^SO',  with  barium  salts. 

Ethylamine  seems  to  form  cuprammoniums  of  analogous  comp)osition.  (Hugo 
Seliiff,  Compt.  rend.  liii.  410  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  36.) 

COFPER-FROTH.  A  basic  arsenate  of  copper,  Cu^AsO'.2CuHO  -t-  ~  aq.,  also 
called  Tyralite  and  Pkarmacosidcrite,  found  native  at  Falkenstein  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
other  localities.    (See  Tyholite.) 

COPPER-GIjilWrCE.    Native  cuprous  sulphide  (ii.  74). 

COPPEB-GX.AM'CS,  AKTIXVEOWIAI..    (See  ii.  75.) 

COPPSR,  ORESST,  or  Chr  i/ socolla.  A  native  silicate  of  copper,  Cu^SiO'  +  aq., 
occurring  in  Cornwall,  Hungary,  Siberia,  South  Australia,  &e.,  and  used  as  an  ore  of 
Clipper.    (See  Silicates). 

COFFER-MICA.,  This  term  is  applied  to  two  very  different  substances,  viz.  : 
1.  A  native  arsenate  of  copper  of  somewhat  variable  composition  (Cu^AsO''.5CuHO  + 
a-aq.),  also  called  Tamaritc  and  Chcdcophylliic.    (Seo  Tamaritb). 

2.  A  cuprous  antimonitc,  3Cu''0.Sb'''0'',  or  Ccu'SbO^  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
refined  copper  prepared  from  antimonial  ores,  and  renders  it  more  cold-short  than  red- 
short.  When  copper  of  this  description  is  dissolved  in  cold  or  slightly  warmed  nitric 
aci<l,  the  cuprous  antimonite  is  left  behind,  in  very  thin,  regular,  six-sided  laminae, 
translucent,  having  a  gold-yellow  colour,  and  becoming  brown  and  opaque  wlide  hot. 
In  the  flame  of  tlie  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  they  melt  to  a  black-brown  glass.  With 
liorax  they  exhibit  a  slight  intumescence,  and  form  a  yellowish-brown  glass,  turning 
greenish-blue  when  mixed  with  nitre.  Strong  hydi'oehloric  acid  dissolves  them  more 
completely  than  any  other  acid.  The  compound  gave  by  analysis  (deducting  small 
quantities  of  lead,  silver,  iron,  sdica,  and  alumina),  57'68  per  cent.  Cu'O,  and  42'32 
Sb-'O'  (calculation,  58'54  Cu'O,  and  41'16  Sb'-'O').  (Hausmann  and  Stromeyer, 
Schw.  J.  six.  241). 

Copper-mica,  nichcUferoiis  (7Cu-0.5Ni^O).Sb''0'?  This  compound  is  obtained 
from  copper  smelted  at  Goslar.  After  the  copper  has  been  treated  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  the  copper  mica  is  freed  from  arsriiieal  oxide  of  antimony  —  proceeding  from 
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antimonide  of  copper  previously  contained  in  the  copper,  and  decomposed  by  the  nitric 
acid  —  by  digesting  it  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acid.  In  this  manner 
100  parts  of  highly  micaceous  copper  yield  4"16  pts.  of  pure  copper-mica.  It  forms 
pale  greenish-yellow,  translucent,  strongly  lustrous,  regular  six-sided  laminae,  which 
assume  a  transient  yellow  colour  when  heated.  This  compound  neither  fuses  nor 
suffers  any  alteration  at  a  red  heat.  AVith  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal,  it  yields  a 
white  brittle  metal,  and  covers  the  charcoal  with  antimonic  oxide.  Heated  in  the 
outer  blowpipe-flame  with  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  it  dissolves  immediately,  and 
forms  a  light  green  glass.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  acids,  excepting  by  concen- 
trated hydi'ochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  it  after  long  boiling.  When  hydrogen  gas  is 
passed  over  100  pts.  of  red-hot  copper-mica,  a  quantity  of  water  is  obtained  corre- 
sponding to  18'19  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  (In  this  reaction  2'55  pts.  of  the  mica — that 
which  contains  only  nickel  and  no  copper — appear  to  escape  decomposition.)  The 
residue  is  baked  together,  but  still  retains  the  form  of  laminse ;  it  may  be  decomposed 
by  nitric  acid  or  by  chlorine ;  in  either  case,  the  piire  nickel-mica  remains  undecom- 
posed. 

Nickeliferous  copper-mica  gives  by  analysis  (abstracting  the  nickel-mica)  44'28  per 
cent.  Cu^O,  30-61  Ni^O,  and  25-11  SVO^,  the  above  formula  requiring  45-13  Cu-'O, 
30-21  Ni-'O,  and  24-66  Sh''0\    (Boucher,  Pogg.  Ann.  xli.  335.) 

COPPER-NICKEXi.    Native  arsenide  of  nickel.    (See  Nickel.) 

COPPEIt-P'S'SlXTZIS.    (See  Sulphides  of  Copper  and  Ikon,  ii.  77.) 

COPPERAS.    Protosulphate  of  iron.    (See  Sulphates.) 

COPROZiITES,  The  excrements  of  extinct  animals,  foimd  in  large  quantities  in 
certain  geological  formations,  especially  in  the  lias.  Their  true  nature  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Buckland.  They  consist  mainly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium, the  quantity  of  phosphate  sometimes  amounting  to  between  80  and  90  per  cent. ; 
they  contain  also  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  water,  and  organic  matter,  with  small 
quantities  of  manganese  and  fluorine.  Their  composition  is,  in  fact,  very  much  like 
that  of  bone,  the  bony  constituents  of  the  excrements  having  resisted  the  action  of  de- 
composing agents  more  than  the  other  portions.  The  qiiantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
coproUtes  renders  them  very  valuable  as  manure. 


Ana!i/ses  of  CoproUtes. 
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a  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxix.  1. 

c  Pogg.  Ann.  cv.  155. 

e  Sill.  Am.  J.  [-2]  XV.  126. 

g  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xviii.  124. 


b  Ibid.  Ixxxix  221. 

d  Chem.  Gaz.  1849,  449. 

f  Jahrb.  Miner.  1817,  729. 
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The  chalk  marl  and  aJjoiuiug  strata  are  also  very  rich  in  coprolites  and  other  pe- 
trifactions containing  phosphoric  acid,  as  shown  by  the  following  analyses  made  by 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Paine  and  J.  T.  Way  (Joiirn.  Eoy.  Agr.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1) : 

a.  The  chalk  marl  with  fossils  containing  a  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid. 
b.  The  marl  itself  from  which  the  petrifactions  have  been  separated  by  sifting,  c.  In- 
durated marl  and  small  fossils  which  remained  on  the  sieve,  d.  Marl  from  Bentley 
v.itli  the  fossils,  e.  The  fossils  therefrom.  /.  Petrifactions  in  the  upper  marly  layer 
of  the  Upper  Greensand.  g.  Soft  amorphous  bodies  in  the  same.  h.  Petrifactions  in 
tlie  Gault,  very  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  i.  Petrifiictions  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganlt 
witli  the  Lower  Greensand.  k.  A  conglomerate  of  petrifactions  with  sandstone  cement. 
I.  Green  granules  from  the  Lower  Greensand. 


Petrifactions  in  the  Chaik  Marl  and  adjoining  Strata. 
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COPUZiA.    See  CoN.iTJGA.TED  Compounds  (ii.  8). 

COQUinSBXTE.  White  Copperas. — A  hydrated  ferric  sulphate  found  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ci:ipiapo  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  Chile,  apparently  produced  l_iy  tlie  wea- 
thering of  iron  pyrites.  It  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  .system,  namely, 
small  six-sided  prisms  with  truncated  pyramidal  summits,  oo  P  .  P  .  oP.  Angle  of  the 
terminal  edges  =  128°  8';  of  the  lateral  edges  =  58°.  Cleavage  imperfect,  parallel 
to  the  prismatic  face.s.  Also  in  fine-grained  masses.  Specific  gravity  =  2 — 2-L 
Hardness  =  2-25.  Colour  white,  inclining  to  brown,  yellow,  green,  and  sometimes 
blue.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent  or  translucent.  Taste  astringent.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  first  gives  off  water,  then  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  ferric 
oxide.  It  dissolves  in  cold  water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  silica.  The  aqueous  solution  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  on 
boiling. 

Analyses  by  H.  Eose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxvii.  310) : 

SO'      Fe'O'    Al^O'    Ca'O    Mg'O    SiO^  H=0 
Crystalline    .    43-55      21-11      0-92      0-73      0-32      0-31      30-10  =  100-04 
Granular      .    4355      25  21      0-78      0-14     0-21      0-37      29-98  =  100-24 

These  analyses  agree  nearly  -with  the  formula : 

Fe'O^SSO'  +  gH^O  =  Fe«(SO*)'  +  9H^0,  or /t-SO'  +  311=0  ; 

[if/p  =  |Fe  =  18|],  which  requires  42-7  SO^  28-5  Fe'0^  and  28-8  water. 

The  same  salt  has  been  found,  also  in  hexagonal  crystals,  by  Scacchi  in  the  Plile- 
graean  Fields,  together  with  Halotryehin.  Rammelsberg  {Mincralchcmic,  p.  274) 
also  regards  as  coquimbite,  a  mineral  from  Coquimbo,  formerly  called  Blakcite, 
analysed  by  Blake  (Journ.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.),  and  found  to  contain  41-37  per  cent. 
S0^  26-79  Fe'O^  1-05  Al'O^  0-30  Mg-0,  0-82  Si0%  and  29-40  water,  which  agrees 
nearly  with  the  preceding  formula  ;  but  it  crystallises  in  regular  octahedrons.  Dana 
suggests  that  it  may  be  an  iron  alum. 

CORilCITZ:.  A  mineral  found  on  the  north  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  where  it 
forms  l)eds  2  inches  thick  in  .syenite.  It  is  amorphous,  -with  rough,  eonchoidal, 
resinous  fracture.  Colour  black  with  grey  streak.  Specific  gravity  4-378.  Hard- 
ness 4-5.  Heated  alone  before  the  blowpipe  it  remains  unaltered  ;  -with  fluxes  it  gives 
the  reactions  of  uranium.  It  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  pitchblende,  in  which  the 
uranic  oxide  is  partly  replaced  by  alumina  (Leconte,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [3]  iii.  173; 

&  2 
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Jaliresber.  d.  Chem.  i.  1847-48,  1167).  An  analysis  by  Whitney  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2] 
vii.  434)  gave : 

U'O^     Al'O'   Fe^O'    Pb^O  Ca-0      CO^      SiO^      HO  Total. 

69-30      0-90      2-24      5-36  14-44      7-47      4-35      4-64  =  98-70 

CORAL  Coral  rocks  consist  mainly  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  -with  variable 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  organic  matter,  and  small  quantities  of 
phosphate,  sulphate,  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  alkaline  chlorides,  oxide  of  iron  and 
sUica.  Silliman  found  in  fresh  corals  only  1  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  but  in  dense  coral 
rock  the  carbonate  of  magnesium  was  found  to  amount  to  38-07  per  cent.  Another 
rock,  consisting  of  the  debris  of  corals  contained  5-29  per  cent,  carbonate  of  magnesium. 
The  presence  of  the  magnesia  appears  to  be  due  to  a  double  decomposition  taking 
place  between  the  original  carbonate  of  calcium  of  the  rock,  and  the  magnesian  salts 
in  sea-water,  a  process  which  likewise  contributes  to  the  hardening  of  the  rock. 
(Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1847—8,  1291.) 

B.  Silliman,  jun.  (SilL  Am.  J.  [2]  xii.  174),  found  in  a  considerable  number  of 
reef- forming  corals,  from  2'11  to  9-43  per  cent,  organic  matter;  the  residue  left  after 
the  removal  of  this  contained  from  97  to  99  per  cent,  carbonate  of  calcium^  together 
■with  soluble  silica,  lime  probably  in  combination  with  silica,  also  carbonate  of  magne- 
sium, and  the  other  salts  above-mentioned. 

The  red  pigment  of  corals  is,  according  to  Trommsdorff,  not  ferric  oxide,  but  a  red 
resin  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  after  removal  from  the  coral  by  this  solveut, 
easily  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  caustic  potash.  In  a  red 
madrepore,  Vauquelin  found  a  red  colouring  matter,  which  was  turned  violet  by 
alkalis. 

The  organic  matter  of  the  stems  of  polypes  appears  in  some  cases  to  consist  of  chitin 
or  conchiolin. 

In  Corallium  nohile,  Forehhammer  found  2-13  per  cent.,  in  Isis  hippurites,  6'32 
per  cent,  carbonate  of  magnesium.  In  Corallium  rtibrum  and  Madrcjiora  oculata, 
Stratingh  and  Fyfe  found  a  trace  of  iodine. 

Kespeeting  the  composition  and  alterations  of  coral  rocks,  see  also  Dan  a  (SUL  Am. 
J.  [-2]  vi.  268).  Forchhammer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlix.  52;  Chem.  Gaz.  1849,  411.) — 
Damour  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxii.  362).  Dana  {ihid,  410).  —  Also  Jahresber. 
d.  Chem.  1847—8,  p.  1291;  1849,  p.  813;  1851,  p.  865;  1852,  pp.  958—961. 

CORAXtliXSrA.  OFFICXBTAIiZS.  Nodularia  officinalis,  Muscus  coralliniis  s. 
marinus. — The  shell  of  a  marine  radiate  animal,  formerly  used  in  medicine.  Accord- 
ing to  an  analysis  by  Bouvier  (Ann.  Chim.  viii.  308),  it  consists  of  61-6  per  cent,  carbo- 
nate of  calcium,  7-4  carbonate  of  magnesium,  0-3  gypsum,  1-9  chloride  of  sodium, 
0'2  ferric  oxide,  6-6  gelatinous  matter,  6-4  albumin,  and  probably  also  iodine  and 
bromine.  It  was  used  comminuted  and  mixed  with  other  corals,  viz.  C.  fragilissima, 
C.  cylindrica,  C.  moniformis,  &c. 

COBSIEBXTE.    Syn.  -with  Dicheoite. 

CORIA.M'IIER,  OXZi  or.  (Trommsdorff,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  ii.  114.— Kawalier, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixviii.  226.) — Coriander  seeds,  the  fruit  of  Coriandruvi  sativum,  contain 
about  0-37  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  besides  fat,  extractive  matter,  &e.  The  volatile 
oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  bruised  fruit  with  water,  is  colourless  or  pale 
yellow,  has  an  aromatic  taste,  and  when  concentrated,  smells  like  the  seeds,  though 
more  agreeably;  in  the  dilute  state  it  smells  like  orange-flowei-s.  Specific  gravity 
0-859  (Trommsdorff),  0-871  at  14°  C,  (Kawalier).  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
oils,  both  fixed  and  volatUe.  It  explodes  violently  with  iodine.  With  strong  nitric 
acid,  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  forms  a  resinous  mass.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  converts 
it  into  a  bro^vn-red  liquid,  which  carbonises  quickly  when  heated. 

Coriander  oil  is  a  mixture  of  several  oils,  and  appears  to  vary  in  composition.  It 
contains  a  volatile  oxygenated  oil,  and  a  less  volatile  oil  containing  little  or  no  oxygen. 
The  crude  oU  begins  to  boil  at  150°  C,  an  oil  then  passing  over  corresponding  in  com- 
position to  the  formula  C'lI'^O,  or  C-'i^'^O';  afterwards  the  temperature  rises,  and 
a  less  volatile  oil  distils  over,  containing,  according  to  Kawalier,  C'iP^O,  or  perliaps 
IC^W^.HO,  or  4C'«H'«.H20.  The  crude  oil  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride 
yields  a  distillate  of  camphene,  C'll'^ 

Coriander-oil  saturated  at  a  low  temperature  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  forms  a 
permanent  liquid  hydrochlorate,  which  may  be  purified  'by  washing  with  weak  soda- 
ley,  and  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium.  According  to  Kawalier,  it  contains 
C«iP=0.a=,  or  perhaps  4(C>»H'<'.HC1)  +  H^O. 

COBXARXir.  A  crystalline  substance  said  to  exist  in  the  leaves  of  Coriaria 
myrtifoUa.    (Peschier,  Trommsd.  N.  J.  xvi.  57.) 
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CORK.  The  outer  bark  of  the  Quercus  snber,  a  tree  which  grows  to  the  height  of  30 
or  40  feet,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  in  the  North  of  Africa,  and  in  the  East.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  toughness,  softness,  and  elacticity,  which  render  it  indispensable 
for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

Cork  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  modified  form  of  cellulose,  caMedsuberin,  which 
remains  behind  after  the  cork  has  been  exhausted  with  alcohol,  ether,  water,  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Chevreul  also  found  in  cork  a  fragrant  substance,  cerin  (i.  830),  which  passed  over 
on  distilling  the  cork  with  water,  a  soft  resin,  a  yeUow  and  a  red  colouring  matter, 
queroitannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and  a  brown  nitrogenous  substance,  together  with  07 
per  cent,  calcium,  salts  of  vegetable  acids,  and  4  per  cent,  water,  which  is  given  off  at 
100°  C. 

Cork  oxidised  with  nitric  acid  yields  oxalic,  suberic,  and  eerie  acids  (i.  830). 
CORK,  nxoVN'TAIM'.    See  Asbestos  (i.  415). 

CORWEXNE.  A  compact  hornblende  rock,  ef  smooth  fracture,  extremely  tough, 
and  sonorous  when  struck. 

CORDTEOVS  X.Eil.I>.  Native  chloro-carbonate  of  lead,  2PbCl.Pb'C0' ;  also 
called  ctrusuu:    (See  Lead,  Chloeide  of.) 

CORM'IN',  or  CORNXC  ACID.  A  crystallised  bitter  substance,  obtained  from 
the  root  of  Cornus  jlorida,  by  exhausting  the  root  with  water,  mixing  the  solution 
with  moist  hydrate  of  lead,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  an  extract,  treating  the  residue 
with  absolute  alcohol,  mixing  the  turbid  solution  with  ether,  digesting  the  filtrate  with 
carbonate  of  lead,  filtering  again,  distilling  off  the  greater  portion  of  the  liquid,  and 
leaving  the  remaining  turbid  liquid  to  evaporate.  Cornin  is  then  deposited  after  12 
hours,  in  stellate  groups  of  delicate  crystals  having  a  satiny  lustre. 

Cornin  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  The  solutions  are 
not  precipitated  by  alkalis,  tincture  of  galls,  iron-salts,  barium-salts,  or  neutral  lead- 
salts,  but  give  precipitates  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Cornin 
does  not  exhibit  basic  properties ;  it  is  partly  separated  from  its  solutions  by  charcoal, 
either  vegetable  or  animal,  so  that  these  substances  cannot  be  used  to  decolorise  the 
solutions.    (Geiger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiv.  20G.) 

CORXTXTE.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  compact  felspar  which  constitutes 
the  base  of  porphyry. 

CORM'OVXH'.  A  resin  obtained  from  the  bark  of  an  East  Indian  tree,  called 
Coroa  or  Curnova.  It  is  browuish-yeUow,  of  oily  consistence,  inodorous,  has  a  rough 
irritating  taste,  and  acid  reaction.  It  dissolves  easily  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
but  not  in  oils.    (Trommsdorff,  Trommsd.  N.  J.  xxi.  2,  116). 

CORXrVBIAirxTE.  A  fine-grained  modification  of  gneiss,  occurring  in  Cornwall 
and  in  tlie  Erzgeljirg.  It  is  of  a  dingy,  greenish,  yellowish,  or  reddish-grey  colour, 
striated  and  spotted.  The  stratification  is  indistinct,  and  recognisable  only  by  tlie 
layers  of  mica,  or  by  the  variations  of  colour  and  fineness  of  grain.  (Kopp,  Handw. 
d.  Chem.  ii.  [3]  212.) 

CORXrVS.  The  following  species  of  this  genus  of  plants  have  been  chemically 
examined.    They  do  not  appear  to  contain  any  alkaloids. 

Cornus  fiorida.—T\\.%  bark  of  this  tree,  which  is  used  in  North  America  as  a  febri- 
fuge, contains  a  bitter  crystalline  substance,  cornin,  —  a  tannin  which  turns  iron- 
salts  blue, — an  indifferent  crystalline  resinous  body,  —  gum,  —  a  small  quantity  of 
starch, — a  colouring  matter  containing  iron  and  manganese,  and  lime  and  magnesia 
in  combination  with  oxalic  acid,  and  perhaps  also  with  malic  and  phosphoric  acids. 
The  fruit  is  scarlet-coloured  and  very  bitter. 

Comits  7nascula.  —  The  unripe  fruits  contain  a  large  quantity  of  tannin  ;  the  riper 
fruits  are  sweet. 

Cornus  sanguinca  {Dog-wood). — The  fruits,  which  are  very  bitter,  yield  oil  when 
pressed.    {BoMcder's  Phytochcmie,  p.  115). 

CORia"WAItXiITE.  An  arsenate  of  copper  from  Cornwall,  containing,  accord- 
ing to  Lerch,  30-21  per  cent.  As•-0^  2-16  Y'0\  54-61  Cu=0,  and  13-02  water,  therefore 
5Cu'0.As'-0*  +  5H-'0,  or  Cu'AsO^.Cu'O  +  |H-0.  Amorphous.  Dark  green.  Spe- 
cific gravity  =  4-1G6.    Hardness  _  4  5  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [3]  212). 

CORTEPIIS'XTAN'N'XC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained,  together  with  several 
other  substances,  from  the  bark  of  tlie  Scotch  fir  (PmJM  sylvestris).  Dried  in  vacuo, 
it  forms  a  red  powder  containing  C-irC  +  3H0.    Its  aqueous  solution  forms 
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a  deep  green  colour  with  sesquichloride  of  iron.  (Kawalier,  Ann.  Ch,  Pharm. 
Ixxxviii.  360.) 

CORTXCXN'.  An  amorphous  yellowish  substance  existing  in  the  bark  of  the 
aspen  {Populus  tremula),  and  perhaps  also  in  other  barks.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  from 
the  latter  solution  by  water  or  sulphuric  acid.  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2] 
3div.  296.) 

CORVN'SEIiIiXTE.    See  Mabgabite. 

COB1TN'I>OPHXXiXTE.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium  and  iron,  found  with 
corundum  in  stellate  groups  at  Ashville,  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina.  The 
crystalline  form  is  said  to  be  monoclinic.  An  analysis  (made  with  only  0-146  gi-m. 
of  material)  gave  34-75  per  cent.  SiO-,  31-25  IVO,  8  55  Al^O',  5-47  water,  and  about 
2-0  per  cent,  alkali.    (C.  IT.  Shepard,  Sill.  Am.  J,  [2]  xii.  201.) 

CORITH'DUnX.  Sapfldre,  Ruby,  Oriental  Amethyst,  Oriental  Topaz,  Adamantine 
spar,  Emery,  (Korund,  Smirgel,  Demantspatk,  Salamstein,  Telesie,  Corindon,  Eubis 
d'  Orient). — Native  anhydrous  alumina,  Al''0'.  Crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system, 
isomorphous  with  the  sesquiosides  of  iron  and  chromium.  Primary  form  an  acute 
rhombohedron  E.  Numerous  combinations  occur,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
E  .  oE,  {Jiffs.  146,  147)  and  ooP2  .  oE  .  E  .  |P2  {fig.  148). 


Fiff.  146.  Fig.  147.  Fig.  148. 


For  the  primary  form  E,  the  ratio  of  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  axis  is  as 
1-3617  :  1.  Angle  of  the  terminal  edges  =  86°  6'.  For  |P2  the  angle  of  the  terminal 
edges  =  128°  3',  and  of  the  lateral  edges  =  122°  18'.  Cleavage  imperfect,  parallel  to 
E  a,nd  oE ;  where  it  appears  perfect,  it  is  probable  that  combination-faces  of  different 
individuals  are  present.  Twin  crystals  also  occur  united  by  the  faces  E  or  oE  (Kopp's 
Krystallographic,  p.  21 1).  Corundum  occurs  also  massive,  granular,  or  impalpable,  often 
in' layers,  from  composition  parallel  to  E. 

Specific  gravity  =  3-9_to  4.  Hardness  =  9-0.  Colour,  nearly  white,  grey,  blue 
(sapphire),  red  (ruby),  violet,  yellow,  and  brown.  Lustre  -vitreous,  sometimes  pearly 
on  the  basal  planes  oE.  Transparent  in  various  degrees  down  to  mere  translueence 
on  the  edges.  Some  crystals  exhibit  a  bright  opalescent  six-sided  star  when  viewed 
in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  (asteria).  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven,  or  splinterv. 
Brittle.  .  .      1  J 

Corundum  is  infusible  and  unalterable  before  the  blowpipe.  The  powder  moistened 
•with  cobalt-solution  and  ignited  exhibits  a  fine  blue  colour.  With  borax  it  slowly 
forms  a  clear  glass;  does  not  melt  with  soda.  Insoluble  in  acids,  but,  by  fusion  with 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  it  yields  a  mass  easily  soluble  in  water. 
_  Pure  corundum  consists  entirely  of  alumina,  but  -it  is  often  mixed  with  ferric  oxide, 
titanic  acid,  and  other  substances,  which  atFect  its  colour  and  transparency.  Precious 
corundum  includes  the  transparent  varieties  of  pure  and  brilliant  colour,  which  are 
cut  for  gems  ;^  the  blue  variety  is  sapphire,  the  red,  ruby,  the  yellow  Oriental 
topaz,  the  -violet  Oriental  amethyst.  Common  corundum  includes  the  opaque 
varieties  of  less  pure  colour,  viz.  adamantine  spar,  which  is  crystaUised  and  yields 
a  very  hard  powder,  used  for  polishing  diamonds  and  other  gems,  and  emery,  which 
has  a  crystallo-granular  structure,  and  is  used  in  like  manner  for  pohshing  metals, 
glass,  &c. 

The  follomng  arc  analyses  of  corundum  by  J.  L.  Smith  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  x.  354; 
xi.  53  ;  Dana,  ii.  112).    Mag.  stands  for  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
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nels."  -^''O'-  "^S-  ^^'O-  SiO'.  Water. 

Sapphire  (Indian)        .  100  4-06  97-51  1-89  .    .  0-80  .    .  =100-20 

Euby  (Indian)              .  90  .     .  97-32  1-09  .    .  1-21  .    .  =  99-62 

Corundum  of  Asia  Minor  77  3-88  92-39  1-67  1-12  2-05  1-60  =  99  83 

Nicaria     .  65  3-92  87-52  7*50  0-82  2-01  0  68  =  99  53 

Asia.       .  60  3-60  86-62  8-21  0-70  3-85  1-16  =101-94 

„        India       .  58  3-89  93-12  0  91  1-02  0-96  2-86  =  98-87 

„           .  55  3-91  84-56  7-06  1-20  4  00  3-10  =  99-92 

Emery   Fe'O^ 

Kiilah       ...  67  4-28  63-50  33-25  0-92  1-61  1-90  =101-18 

Samos       ...  56  3-98  70-10  22-21  0  62  4-00  2  10  =  99-03 

Nicaria     ...  56  3-75  71-06  20-32  1-40  4-12  2  53  =  9943 

Kulah       ...  53  4-02  63-00  30-12  0-50  2-36  3-36  =  98-34 

Gumuch    ...  47  3-82  77-82  8  62  1-80  8-13  3-11  =  99-48 

Naxos       ...  46  3-75  68  53  24-10  0  86  3-10  4-72  =101-31 

Nicaria     ...  46  3-74  75-12  13-06  0-72  6-88  3-10  =  98-83 

Gumuch    ...  42  4-31  60-10  33  20  0-48  1-80  5-62  =101-20 

Kulah       ...  40  3-89  61-05  27-15  1-30  9-63  2-00  =101-13 


Coi-undum  occurs  associated  with  crystalline  rocks.  The  sapphii-e,  ruby,  and  other 
forms  of  precious  corundum,  are  obtained  chiefly  from  India,  China,  and  Ceylon.  Sap- 
phire has  been  found  also  at  Newton,  New  Jersey,  and  a  fine  ruby  in  Cherokee  County, 
Georgia  (U.  S.).  Adamantine  spar  is  obtained  from  China  and  from  the  Ural ;  emery 
from  the  island  of  Naxos,  from  Smyrna,  from  Schwarzenberg  in  Saxony,  from  the 
Ural,  Spain,  Greece,  and  other  places.  A  boulder  of  blue  massive  corundum  has  been 
found  in  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina.  Corundums  are  also  found  in  numerous 
other  localities  imbedded  in  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  mica-slate,  dolomite,  basalt,  and 
other  rocks,  but  seldom  large  or  fine  enough  to  be  fit  for  gems. 

Corundum  sometimes  absorbs  water  and  changes  to  diaspore.  It  is  also  replaced  by 
silica,  forming  cj^uartz  pseudomorphs. 

COR-Z-DAIiIM-E.  An  alkaloid  existing  in  the  roots  of  Cort/dalis  bidbosa,  C.fahacea, 
a,nd.Aristoloc/iia  cava.  It  was  discovered  by  Wackenroder  (Kastn.  Arch.  [1826]  Bd. 
viii.),  and  afterwards  examined  by  Peschier  (Trommsd.  N.  J.  x^ii.  80),  Winckler 
(Pharm.  Centr.  1832,  p.  38),  Kuickholdt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  369),  andMiiller 
(Vierteljahrschrift  pr.  Pharm.  viii.  526). 

Prcparatiun. — 1.  From  Corydalis  hidhosa.  The  juice  expressed  from  the  fresh  root 
is  coagulated  by  heat,  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtered ;  the  lead 
is  separated  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  corydaline  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by 
ammonia,  then  di-ied  and  dissolved  in  12  to  16  pts.  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent. ;  and  the 
solution,  after  being  digested  with  blood-charcoal,  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising  point.  By  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
the  corydaline  may  be  precipitated  in  the  pulverulent  form  (Winckler).  Miiller  ex- 
hausts the  root  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid ;  precipitates  the  filtrate  with 
carbonate  of  sodium ;  redissolves  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  again  precipitates 
with  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  exhausts  the  washed  and  dried  precipitate  with  pure  oil  of 
turpentine ;  and  agitates  tlie  oil  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  The  cory- 
daline then  dissolves  in  the  acid  and  may  be  precipitated  by  potash. 

2.  From  the  root  of  Aristolochia  cava.  The  root  is  exhausted  with  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  the  precipitate 
treated  with  alcohol ;  and  the  solution  left  to  crystallise  by  evaporation.  This  is  the 
easiest  mode  of  preparation.  (Ruickholdt.) 

Properties. — Corydaline  forms  light,  non-coherent,  greyish-white  masses,  which  stain 
strongly.  According  to  Miiller,  it  is  a  loose  white  powder.  It  is  usually  said  to  be 
tasteless  and  inodorous,  but  according  to  Miiller  it  is  bitter  when  moist.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  ether.  From  a  hot  saturated 
alcoholic  solution,  it  crystallises  in  shining  rhombic  jjrisms  ;  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion in  scales.  Corydaline  melts  at  100°  C.  (at00° — 70°,  according  toMiiller)  ;  when 
strongly  heated,  it  tm-ns  brown  and  gives  off  water  and  ammonia.  Nitric  acid  colours 
it  deep  red,  the  colour  being  perceptible  even  in  very  dilute  solutions.  Sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  with  deep  yellowish-red  colour. 

Corydaline  gives  by  analysis : 

C  H  N  O 

62-4  .  .  6-8  .  .  4-3  .  .  26-5  =  100  (Dobereiner). 
60-2  .    .  5-9  .    .  3-0  .    .   30-9    =     100  (Ruickholdt). 

Hence  have  been  deduced  the  empirical  formula;  C^'H-'NO'"  (Dobereiner); 
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C^iT'WO"  (Euickholdt) ;  Miiller,  from  his  own  analysis,  calculates  tlie  formula 
C^^IP'NO''.  None  of  these  formiilae  can  be  depended  upon,  as  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  analyses  were  made  with  pure  substances. 

Corydaline  unites  with  acids,  forming  salts  most  of  which  are  colourless  and  some 
crystalline  (according  to  Miiller,  none  of  them  crystallise).  They  have  a  very  bitter 
taste  and  are  preeijjitated  by  tannic  acid  and  by  ammonia ;  also  by  potash  or  soda ; 
but  the  precipitate  redissolves  in  excess  of  the  fixed  alkali. 

Hydrocldorate  of  CorydMline  forms  yellowish-green,  brittle,  right  rhombic  prisms  with 
perpendicular  terminal  faces  having  a  glassy  lustre.  It  contains  10 '8  percent.  HCl,  and 
15'5  per  cent,  crystallisation-water,  and  is  therefore  perhaps  C^^H'^NO^^JIHCI  +  12H0 
(Ruickholdt).  The  crystals  give  oif  12'5  per  cent,  water  at  100°  C,  and  3'0  per 
cent,  more  at  14:5°  ;  at  higher  temperatures  decomposition  takes  place.  The  salt  dis- 
solves readily  in  water  and  in  strong  alcohol. 

Hydroclilorate  of  corydaline  forms  a  white  bulky  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride. 

Acetate  of  Corydcdine  is  easily  soluble  and  crystallisable ;  so  likewise  is  the  neutral 
sulphate  ;  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  gummy  acid  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 

COKVDAIiIS  SV:bSOSA.  In  the  root  of  this  plant,  corydaline  was  first  found 
by  Winckler;  afterwards  fumaric  acid  by  Wicke  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  225). 
Miiller  (Vierteljahr.  pr.  Pharm.  viii.  526),  who  has  examined  the  root  more 
minutely,  finds  no  fumaric  acid.  By  distilling  the  root  with  water,  he  obtained  a 
volatile  oil  and  acetic  acid  ;  ether  extracted  from  the  dried  root  2'2  pts.  consisting  of 
colouring  matter,  fixed  oil,  resin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  corydaline  ;  alcohol  extracted 
2-1 '6  pts.  (corydaline,  resin,  citric,  malic,  acetic,  tannic  and  saccharic  acids) ;  water 
extracted  3'4  pts.  (albumin,  starch,  and  a  small  quantity  of  valeric  acid) ;  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  15'5  pts.  (pectin  and  oxalate  of  calcium),  the  residue,  amounting  to  54r'2 
pts.,  consisted  of  a  woody  fibre  and  other  insoluble  matters.  The  dried  root  yielded  5'9 
per  cent,  ash,  containing  in  100  pts.  5-2  pts.  K-0,  10-4  Na'-^O,  8-3  Ca"0,  l  b  Mg'O,  3-8 
A1*0^  4-1  Fe'O',  0-1  Mn-0,  35-7  SiO%  11-3  SO',  9-3  Y'<d\  2-0  CO^  and  2-3  01. 

COSSEXTTE.  A  name  applied  by  Martin  to  an  organic  base,  which  he  supposes  to 
exist  in  kousso,  the  celebrated  Abyssinian  remedy  for  tape-iworm.  Martins,  however 
(Buchner's  N.  Eepert.  [2].  iii.  177),  was  not  able  to  find  it. 

COTARSTAiniC  ACID,  CH'^NO'',  is  formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric, hydriodic,  or  sulphuric  acid  on  cotarnine,  at  a  temperatm-e  of  140°  or  150°  0. 

C'^H'^NO'  +  H=0  +  HCl  =  C'H'^NO'  +  CH'Cl. 

Cotarnine.  Cotarnamic  acid. 

Like  aspartic  acid,  cotarnamic  acid  combines  with  strong  mineral  acids.  The  only  com- 
pound of  it  which  has  as  yet  been  obtained  pure  is  the  hydrochlorate,  CH'^NOMICl. 
This  body  crystallises  in  small,  pale  yellow  tufts  of  sUky  needles  ;  it  is  but  slightlj' 
soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  hot  water ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in- 
soluble in  ether.  When  the  pure  compound  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  a  portion  always  de- 
composes, causing  an  orange  precipitate  (of  cotarnamic  acid)  to  separate ;  the  same  pre- 
cipitate is  produced  on  cautiously  adding  ammonia  or  potash  to  the  solution ;  the  hydro- 
chlorate  dissolves  without  alteration  in  water  containing  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
An  aqueous  solution  exposed  to  the  air  gradually  acquires  a  beautiful  green  colour. 
Nitric  acid,  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  solution  of  this  compound  in  hot  water,  causes  it 
to  appear  deep  opaque  crimson  by  reflected  light,  and  orange-yellow  by  transmitted 
light.  Evaporated  on  a  water-hath  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  acquires  a  fine  crimson 
colour  when  nearly  dry ;  this  colour  is  destroyed  by  addition  of  water,  but  reappears 
when  the  water  is  again  evaporated.  (Matthiessen  and  Foster, ^wa<c  communi- 
cation.) G.  0.  F. 

COTARiriC  ACID,  C'H'^O'. — This  substance  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  cotarnine  at  a  gentle  heat  (Matthies  sen  and  Foster,  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc. 
xi.  59),  but  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  certain  production  are  not  yet  known. 
Methylamine  is  formed  at  the  same  time  : 

C'-H"NO'  +  NHO^  +  2ff0  =  0"H'20=  +  N(CH«N)0'. 

Cotarnine.  Cotarnic  acid.        Nitrate  of 

methylamine. 

It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  giving  a  solution  which  reacts  strongly  acid  with  litmus. 
Alcohol  dissolves  it  but  sparingly,  and  ether  precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution. 
It  gives  white  precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  silver-salt  is 
slightly  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold  ;  it  contains  0"iI'°Ag'0^. 

Cotarnine  may  be  regarded  as  the  methylated  imide  corresponding  to  cotarnic 
acid.  Cotarnic  acid,  cotarnamic  acid,  and  cotarnine  then  bear  to  each  other  the  same 
relations  as  malic  acid,  aspartic  acid,  and  malanile  or  phenylmalimide : 
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Cotarnicacid      .    CH'^O*  Malic  acid  .       .  C^HW 

Cotai-namicacid  .    C'H'^NO'  Aspartic  acid     .  C^H'NO< 

Cotarniae  .       .    C"H'°(Cff)NO^       Malanile    .       .  C^H\C''ff)N05 

O.  C.  F. 

COTARNXiri:,  C'^H'^NO'  +  H-0,  or  C-^ir'^NO"  +  2110.— A  non-Tolatilo  organic 
base,  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  nareotine.  It  was  first  obtained 
by  Wohler,  in  1844  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1.  19),  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  nareo- 
tine by  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid;  and,  almost  simultaneously,  Blytli 
(ibid.  1.  37  ;  Mem.  and  Proe.  Chem.  Soe.  ii.  168)  observed  its  formation  by  the  action 
of  dichloride  of  platinum  on  nareotine.  Cotarnino  has  been  further  studied  particu- 
larly by  Anderson  (Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  xx.  [3]  359  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  266  ;  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  196),  and  by  Matthiessen  and  Foster  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xi. 
65 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.    Supplement  B.  i.  330  ;  Bullet,  de  la  Societe  Chim.  1861,  22). 

Formation  and  preparation.  —  1.  Nareotine  is  dissolved  in  a  considerable  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (3  pts.  sulphuric  acid,  30  pts.  water,  and  2  pts.  nareotine,  are 
good  proportions:  Matthiessen  a.x\d.T?  ostcT,  private  communication),  the  solution 
heated  to  boihng,  finely  i:iowdered  peroxide  of  manganese  (3  pts.  Matth.  and  Fost.) 
added,  and  the  liquid  filtered  as  hot  as  possible.  ("Wohler  directs  to  boil  the  mixture 
with  excess  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  acid  as  long  as  gas  is  evolved;  Matthiessen 
and  Foster  recommend  to  add  the  peroxide  of  manganese  in  the  proportion  given  above, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the  already  boiling  solution  of  nareotine,  and  to  filter  im- 
mediately). The  filtrate  deposits  opianic  acid  on  cooling,  and  the  mother-liquor  poured 
off  from  the  crystals  contains  sulphate  of  eotarnine  and  sulphate  of  manganese.  The 
manganese  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  the  precipitate  filtered  off,  and 
the  filtrate  evaporated  so  as  to  cause  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  sulphate  of  sodium  con- 
tained in  it  to  crystallise  out ;  the  addition  of  potash  to  the  concentrated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  eotarnine  then  produces  a  brown  granular  precipitate  of  impure  eotarnine, 
which  is  purified  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  treatment  -ndtli  animal  eliarcoal, 
and  reprecipitation  by  potash.  Or,  chloride  of  mercury  or  dichloride  of  platinum  is 
added  to  the  solution  freed  from  manganese,  whereby  a  precipitate  of  chloromereurate 
or  chloroplatinate  is  obtained,  which  is  washed,  suspended  in  hot  water,  and  de- 
composed with  siilphydric  acid ;  the  filtrate  is  then  mixed  with  excess  of  barj'ta- 
water  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  eotarnine  is  dissolved  out  of  the  residue  l)y 
alcohol.  (Wohler.) 

2.  Nareotine  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  dicliloride  of  platinum  and  dilute  hj'dro- 
chloric  acid.  Red  prismatic  crystals  of  chloroplatinate  of  eotarnine  are  thus  obtained. 
(Blyth.) 

3.  Anderson  recommends,  for  the  preparation  of  eotarnine,  to  act  tipon  nareotine 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  ( 1  pt.  nareotine,  3  pts.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  '4,  and  8 
pts.  water)  at  49°  C.  The  liquid  separated  from  the  tcropiammone  {q.  v.)  which  is  thus 
formed,  gives  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  eotarnine  on  the  addition  of  potash. 

4.  Nareotine  treated  as  in  the  first  method,  acid  cliromate  of  potassium  being  how- 
ever used  in  place  of  pieroxide  of  manganese,  yields  eotarnine  in  a  state  of  great  pm-ity. 
(Matthiessen  and  Foster.) 

The  formation  of  eotarnine  from  nareotine  takes  place  according  to  the  equation : 

C"H=^NO'  +  0  =  C'-H"N03  4-  C"'H"'05 

Nareotine.  Cotarniiie.         Opi.inic  acid. 

(Matthiessen  and  Foster.) 

Properties. —  Cotarnine  forms  small,  colom-less,  needle-shaped  crystals,  grouped  in 
stars.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  somewhat  more  so  in  boiling 
water ;  alcohol  dissolves  it,  forming  a  brownish  solution,  from  which  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained crystallised ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  ether  and  in  ammonia ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in 
caustic  potash.  It  melts  at  lOO''  C,  and  loses  1  at.  of  water  of  crystallisation;  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  is  charred,  and  produces  a  disagreeable  smell.  Cotarnine  has 
a  bitter  taste  and  faintly  alkaline  reaction. 

Crystallised  cotarnine  contains : 


Calculated. 

Blyth. 

Matth.  and  Foster. 

C'=  . 

.   144  . 

.  60-76  . 

.  61-41  . 

.   60-84   .    .  60-55 

H"*  . 

.     15  . 

.     6-33  . 

.     6-38  . 

.     6-53   .    .  6-50 

N  . 

.     14  . 

.     5-91  . 

.     5-52  . 

.     6-82   .    .  5-91 

0^  . 

.     64  . 

.  27-00 

237  . 

.  100-00 
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Cotarnine  dried  at  100°  contains: 

Calculated.  Blyth. 

C'2  .    .   144  .  .  6575  .    .  65-96 

H'3  .    .     13  .  .     5-94  .    .  6-39 

N    .    .     14  .  .  6-39 

0'    .    .     48  .  .  21-92 

C'-H'^NO-'  .    2l9  .  .  100-00 


Water  of  crvstallisation : 


Calculated.  Blyth. 
C'^H^NO'  .    .  219  .    .  92-41 

WO   ....  .    .     7-59  .    .  7-51  .    .  7-22 

237"  .    .  100  00 


Tlie  formula  originally  proposed  for  cotarnine  by  Wohler,  was  C^^H'^NO^;  Blyth 
gave  its  formula  as  C-^B'^NO" ;  Grerliar  dt  (Precis  de  Chimie  Organique,  1845,  ii.  298) 
adopted  the  expression  C'^H'^NO' (  =  C™ii'WO«);  Wertheim  (Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  vi. 
Ill),  believing  in  the  existence  of  several  homologous  varieties  of  cotarnine,  gave  the 
formula  C'^H'^NO'^  (  =  C-^i?'WO°)  for  -whafhe  eaRed  methi/l-cotammc ;  Matthiessen 
and  Foster  regard  cotarnine  as  always  of  the  same  composition,  and  represent  it  by  the 

formula  C'^H'^NO'  = '■^"^s^'-'  ^N,  tha^t  is,  as  mctht/l-cotarnimidc.    (See  Cotabnic 

Acid.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  cotarnine  precipitates  ferrous  and  cuprie  salts  ;  it  gives 
no  coloration  with  ferric  salts  (Blyth).  It  is  also  precipitated  by  tannin.  (Wohler.) 

Decompositions. —  1.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  cotarnine  with  red  colour,  and,  if  heated, 
oxidises  it,  forming  oxalic  acid,  and  afterwards  apophyllic  acid,  (§■.  f.)  (Wohler, 
Anderson,  Matthiessen  and  Foster.)  Very  dilute  nitric  acid,  gently  heated 
with  cotarnine  sometimes  produces  cotarnic  acid,  C'H'^O^  and  methylamine: 

C'^H'^NO^  +  2W0  =  C'H'^O*  +  NCff. 

Cotarnine.  Cotarnic  acid.  Methylamine. 

(Matthiessen  and  Foster.) 

2.  Heated  with  hydrocldoric,  hydriodic,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  140°  C,  in  a 
sealed  tube,  it  yields  chloride  or  iodide  of  methyl,  or  methyl-sulphuric  acid,  and  cotar- 
namic  acid,  CH'^NO''  (p.  88). 

C'^H'^NO'  +  H^O  +  HCl  =  C'H'^NO^  +  CH'Cl 

Cotarnine.  Cotarnamic  acid.  Clilorideof 

nietliyl. 

(Matthiessen  and  Foster.) 

3.  With,  iodide  of  cth//l  at  100°  C.  it  yields  hydriodate  of  cotarnine,  but  no  ethylised 
derivative.    (How,  Ed.  PhU.  Trans,  vol.  xxi. ;  Ann.  Ch. Pharm.  xcii.) 

Saits  of  CoTAHNiNTj.  The  salts  of  cotarnine  are  for  the  most  part  very  soluble ; 
they  are  obtained  directly,  by  solution  of  the  base  in  dilute  acids. 

Hydrochlorata  of  Cotarnine,  C'-H^NOIHCI  (+  21H-0?),  is  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing its  aqueous  solution,  in  the  form  of  long  silky  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in 
water.  It  loses  14-88  per  cent,  of  water  at  100°  (Blyth) :  the  above  formula  cor- 
responds to  14-97  per  cent.  Dried  at  100°  C.  it  contains,  according  to  Blyth's  analysis, 
57-39  per  cent,  carbon  and  5-73  hydrogen;  the  formula  C'-'H'^NO^HCl  requires  56-36 
per  cent.  C,  and  5-48  H. 

CUoroplatinate  of  Cotarnine,  C'-H"NO'.HCl.PtCP. — This  salt  forms,  when  precipi- 
tated in  the  cold,  a  lemon-yellow,  crystalline  precipitate,  resembling  chloroplatinate 
of  ammonium ;  when  hot  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  cotarnine  and  dichloride  of 
platinum  are  mixed  together,  the  double  salt  separates  as  the  mixture  cools,  in  small, 
round,  transparent  nodules,  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  (Wohler).  It  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  large,  dark-red,  six-sided  prisms,  by  boiling  a  solution  of  narcotine  in 
hydrocHoric  acid  with  an  excess  of  dichloride  of  platinum  (Blyth).  This  salt  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  somewhat  more  so  in  hot  water;  it  appears,  however, 
to  be  altered  by  repeated  solution  in  hot  water.  It  can  be  boiled  with  ammonia 
without  undergoing  decomposition.  Boiled  with  baryta-water,  it  is  decomposed,  and 
metallic  platinum  is  p)recipitated. 

It  contains ; 
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Calculated. 

■Wohler. 

Blyth. 

Matth. 

144 

33-84 

34-9 

34-2 

34-4 

350 

'  

TT14 

14 

3-29 

3-2 

3-5 

0  0 

0  0 

N 

14 

3-29 

4-4 

0» 

48 

11-28 

Pt 

99 

23-27 

230 

22-6 

22-9 

23-0 

23-3 

CP 

106-5 

25-03 

24-1 

425-5 

100-00 

23-1  23-2 


Blyth  dried  the  salt  for  analysis  at  100°;  Matthiessen  and  Foster  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo  ;  they  could  not  obtain  constant  results  with 
the  salt  dried  at  100°. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  treatment  of  narcotine  -with  dichloride  of  platinum 
gives  rise  to  another  chloroplatinate,  which  crystallises  in  long,  bright,  orange-j'ellow 
needles.  This  salt,  which  Blyth  supposed  to  contain  a  peculiar  alkaloi'd,  which  he 
named  narcogenine,  (y^IP^NO^",  is  decomposed  when  boiled  with  ammonia,  into  nar- 
cotine and  eotarnine,  and  is  probably  a  double  chloroplatinate  of  these  two  bases. 
Blyth's  analytical  results  accord  nearly  with  those  required  by  the  formula 

Ci2H>'N0'.HCl.PtCP) 
C-'^ff^NO'.HCl.PtCPJ 

Chloraurate  of  Coiarnine  has  a  beautiful  dark  red  colour. 

Chloromercuratc  of  Cotarnine,  C'-H'^N0lHC1.2HgCl,  forms  a  pale  yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  gradually  becomes  crystalline.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  rather  dilute 
warm  solutions,  but  is  deposited  on  cooling,  in  small  pale  yellow  prisms.  It  appears 
to  suffer  decomposition  by  repeated  crystallisation.    It  contains : 

Calculated.  'Wohler. 


Nitrogen  ....       14  2-66  2-6 

Mercury  ....      200         37-98  37-95 

Chlorine  ....      106-5       20-23       20-68       G.  C.  F. 

COTTOW.  The  filamentous  matter  attached  to  the  seeds  of  various  species  of 
Gossypiiim,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Malvaceous  order.  It  consists  of 
hairs  springing  from  the  surface  of  the  seed-coat,  and  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the 
seed-vessel  in  which  the  seeds  lie.  These  hairs  are  long  weak  tubes,  which,  when  im- 
mersed in  water  and  examined  under  the  microscope  by  transmitted  light,  look  like 
flat,  narrow,  transparent  ribands,  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  and  witli  a 
perfectly  even  surface  and  uniform  breadth,  rarely  jointed,  and  if  so,  having  the 
articulations  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  tube.  The  individual  tubes  are  very 
weak  and  fragile,  and  it  is  only  when  many  are  twisted  together,  that  they  acquire 
any  appreciable  degree  of  strength.  Linen,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  woody  tissue, 
in  the  shape  of  long  thick-sided  tubes,  adhering  in  bundles,  the  articulations  being 
always  oblique,  and  the  ends  of  the  tubes  pointed  and  overlying  each  other ;  moreover, 
the  individual  tubes  are  much  stronger  than  tliose  of  cotton.  In  short,  cotton  is  a 
development  of  the  parenchymatous  tissue,  which  is  the  weakest  among  the  elementary 
organs  of  a  plant ;  linen,  of  the  woody  tissue,  which  is  the  strongest :  hence  the  well- 
known  superiority  of  linen  to  cotton  in  strength. 

Cotton  fibre  consists  of  nearly  pure  cellulose  associated  with  only  1  to  I5  per  cent, 
of  inorganic  matter.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  cotton  (after 
deduction  of  the  ash),  as  compared  with  that  of  pure  cellulose  C''H'"0^ 

Analyses  of  Cotton. 

Gladstone.   liansome.       Sr.   kofe  Calculation. 

Carbon     .       .    44-37       44-20       43-27       44-5  C    .       .  44-44 

Hydrogen        .      7-24         7-04        6-30        6-1  H'»  .       .  6-17 

Oxygen    .        .    48-39       48-76       50-43       49-4  0*    ,       .  49-39 

100-00      100-00      100-00      100-00  KHHK) 

Cotton  (and  linen)  may  be  distinguished  from  silk  and  wool  by  their  behaviour 
with  sulphuric  and  with  nitric  acids.  Silk  and  wool  are  turned  yellow  by  immersion 
in  strong  nitric  acid,  whereas  cotton  and  linen  remain  colourless.  When  woollen  tissues 
containing  cotton  or  linen  are  immersed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  sulphuric  acid  the 
cotton  and  linen  first  swell  to  a  pasty  mass,  and  afterwards  dissolve,  while  the  animal 
fibres  remain  unaltered.    (Bottger,  J.  pr.  Cliem.  Ixxiii.  498.) 

Cotton  dissolves  in  sulphuric  fic/(^  more  quickly  than  linen  ;  heuce  it  may  be  detected 
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in  linen  by  the  following  method.  The  tissue,  after  being  repeatedly  washed  with 
rain-water,  boiled  with  water,  and  dried,  is  dipped  for  5  to  2  minutes  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
then  carefully  pressed  under  water  with  the  fingers,  washed  with  water,  immersed  for 
a  few  seconds  in  aqueous  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potassium,  or  carbonate  of  sodium, 
again  washed  with  water,  and  dried  between  filtering  paper.  By  this  treatment,  the 
cotton  fibres  are  dissolved,  while  the  linen  fibres  are  merely  rendered  thinner  and 
more  translucent,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  experiment ;  after  a  short  immersion 
the  cotton  fibres  appear  transparent,  while  the  linen  fibres  remain  white  and  opaque. 

Another  distinction  between  cotton  and  linen  is  that  the  latter  acquires  a  deep 
yellow  colour  by  boiling  with  water  containing  its  own  weight  of  liydrate  of  potassium, 
whereas  cotton  is  little  or  not  at  all  coloured  by  the  same  treatment.    (Gm.  xv.  140.) 

Cotton  cloth  (calico),  immersed  for  10 — 30  minutes  in  syrupy  potash-ley,  and  then 
washed  with  alcohol  of  specific  gra^nty  0'825,  contracts  by  ~  after  drying,  and  contains 
1472  per  cent,  potash,  corresponding  to  the  formula  4C*H"'0^.K-0  which  requires 
14-59  per  cent.  K-0  (Glad  stone,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  17).  CaUco  immersed  in 
soda-hy  of  specific  gravity  1'342  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  shrinks  in  drying 
by  i,  and  contains  9-68  per  cent,  soda  (4C°II'"0'.Na'0  =  9'65  per  cent.).  Unwoven 
cotton  forms  a  similar  compound ;  longer  immersion  or  the  use  of  a  stronger  solution 
appears  to  produce  partial  solution  and  decomposition.  Cotton  also  imites  with  soda 
in  other  proportions,  but  never  with  a  larger  quantity  than  that  contained  in  the  com- 
pound just  mentioned.  Water  abstracts  all  the  soda  from  the  compounds,  and  leaves 
a  shrunken  tissue  which  takes  more  brilliant  coloiirs  in  dyeing  than  ordinary  calico. 
(Gladstone,  loc.  cit.    See  also  Mercer.  Eep.  Pat.  Inv.  1851,  p.  358  ;  Gm.  xv.  141.) 

Cotton  immersed  in  solutions  of  alum  or  acetate  of  aluminium,  does  not  separate  any 
alumina ;  but  if  the  solution  of  acetate  of  aluminium,  ferric  acetate,  or  any  other  salt 
containing  a  volatile  acid  be  left  to  dry  on  the  cotton,  the  acid  volatilises  after 
a  while,  and  the  base  is  so  firmly  fixed  on  the  cotton,  though  only  mechanically,  that 
it  cannot  be  removed  by  washing  with  water  (Walter  Crum,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Iv.  223,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  961).  If  the  cloth  after  this  treatment  be  immersed  in  a 
coloured  solution,  such  as  that  of  logwood  or  indigo,  the  colouring  matter  forms  an 
insoluble  compound  with  the  base,  and  thus  becomes  permanently  fixed  upon  the  cotton 
filire  ;  whereas,  if  the  cloth  were  merely  dipped  in  the  coloured  infusion  without  being 
previously  treated  with  the  metallic  salt,  or  mordant,  the  colour  imparted  to  it  would 
be  immediately  removed  by  immersion  in  water :  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  other 
vegetable  fibres  do  not,  like  wool  and  silk,  exert  any  specific  attractive  power  on  the 
colouring  matters  mixed  with  mordants.    (See  Dyeing.) 

Culture  of  Cotton.  —  Professor  Mallet  of  Alabama  has  lately  published  the  com- 
mencement of  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  chemical  and  physical  conditions  of  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  (Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  xi.  340),  from  which  the  following  general  con- 
clusions are  drawn. 

The  annual  cotton  plant,  as  cultivated  in  America,  attains  its  principal  growth  during 
four  months,  though  it  continues  to  develope  seed  and  fibre  for  a  m\ich  longer  period. 

It  requires  a  very  finely  divided  soil  through  which  its  rootlets  can  penetiate  with 
facility ;  the  average  mass  of  soil  interpenetrated  by  the  roots  of  each  plant  is  about  5 
cubic  feet. 

Cotton  is  not  an  exhaustive  crop,  inasmuch  as  the  great  mass  of  the  plant  —  root, 
stem,  branches,  leaves,  and  emptied  boles  —  remains  upon  the  field  and  is  ploughed 
into  the  soil,  and  nothing  is  removed  but  the  fibre  and  the  seed  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  latter  is  also  returned  to  the  soil,  the  seed  being  thickly  strewn  by  handfuUs  in 
a  continuous  row,  from  which  the  plants  are  afterwards  thinned.  The  cotton  fibre, 
which  constitutes  the  salable  product,  and  is  absolutely  carried  oif  the  land,  may  bo 
looked  upon  as  a  very  light  crop ;  a  bale  of  400  to  500  lbs  to  the  acre  is  sometimes 
obtained  under  favourable  cii-cumstances,  but  this  is  much  above  the  average  for 
upland  cotton.  The  fibre  yields  from  1  to  1'5  per  cent,  of  ash,  so  that  at  the  most, 
1\  lbs.  of  mineral  matter  will  be  removed  annually,  which  is  not  half  as  much  as  is 
removed  by  a  crop  of  wheat  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre  in  tlie  grain  alone,  and  less  than 
.•ij  the  amount  removed  by  an  average  crop  of  potatoes.  Sometimes,  however,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  seed  is  removed  from  the  plantation  to  be  used  for  the  ex- 
traction of  oil,  the  cake  which  remains  being  exported  to  Europe  for  cattle-food.  This 
practice  tends  greatly  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  cotton  soil. 

Cotton  is  decidedly  a  sun-flant,  requiring  a  high  summer  temperature  and  plenty 
of  sunshine.  A  moderate  supply  of  rain  is  advantageous  in  the  early  stage  of  growth, 
but  heavy  rains  are  injurious  even  in  that  stage,  and  later  in  the  season  they  are 
absolutely  destructive.  A  water-soaked  soil  is  decidedly  unfavourable,  the  tap-root 
not  striking  down  in  such  soil,  and  the  plant  looking  small  and  sickly,  and  bearing  but 
little  cotton.  The  soil  most  favourable  for  cotton  cultivation  is  a  finely  divided  soil 
capable  of  absorbing  a  considerable  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  from  the  atmosphere- 
and  retaining  it  in  a  state  of  adhesion  or  of  chemical  combination,  so  as  not  to  render 
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the  soil  moist  to  the  touch.  Such  a  soil  enables  the  plant  to  withstand  vicissitudes  of 
weather  and  season,  storing  up  hygroscopic  moistiu'e  in  damp  seasons,  and  yielding  a 
gradual  supply  of  it  to  the  roots  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  growth  when  seed  and  fibre 
are  forming.  Another  essential  condition  of  the  soil  is  the  power  of  gradually  absorb- 
ing and  yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of  gases,  especially  ammonia,  and  of  mineral 
matter  withdrawn  from  solution. 

All  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  a  high  degree  by  the  soU  of  the  prairie  region  of 
Central  Alabama,  which  is  a  stiff  aluminous  clay,  containing  a  moderate  amount  of 
organic  matter  and  of  the  mineral  substances  needed  by  the  plant  as  food — of  great 
uniformity,  and  in  an  exceedingly  fine  state  of  division;  above  all,  possessing  a  very 
high  capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining  heat,  moisture,  gases,  and  solulile  mineral 
matter.  It  was  found  to  be  capable  of  condensing  52  times  its  own  volume  of  ammonia 
gas,  and  the  subsoil,  which  is  calcareous,  was  found  to  absorb  64  times  its  own 
volume  of  the  same  gas. 

COTTTN'N'ITE.  Native  chloride  of  lead,  PbCl,  found  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius 
after  the  eruption  of  1822,  in  acicular  crystals  of  the  trimetric  system,  and  capillary 
masses,  white,  having  a  strong  lustre,  of  specific  gravity  5'238,  and  soft  enough  to  be 
scratched  by  the  naU. 

COVnXABA.nxZM'E.  C^H'NO=  =  N.H^C»ffO^— Produced  by  the  action  of 
ferrous  acetate  (iron  filings  and  dilute  acetic  acid)  on  nitrocoumarin.  The  reaction 
must  be  continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  by  evaporation  ; 
it  then,  on  cooling,  deposits  coumarin  in  fine  yellowish  needles,  often  several  centi- 
metres long.  It  is  neaiiy  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
boiling  water  or  alcohol.  A  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  acetate  appears  to  dissolve  it 
more  readily  than  cold  water.  It  melts  between  168°  and  170°  C.,  and  if  cautiously 
raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  sublimes  without  decomposition  in  pale  yellow  scales. 
It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  boiling  potash ;  the  liquid  saturated  with  an  acid  deposits 
brown  flakes. 

Coumaramine  unites  with  acids,  forming  soluble  salts,  from  which  ammonia  preci- 
pitates the  base  in  a  crystalline  mass.  The  hi/drocMoratc  forms  scales  very  soluble  in 
water.  The  chloroidatinate,  C'H'NO-.HCl.PtCl-,  is  a  yeUow  crystalline  precipitate  in- 
soluble in  water.    (Chiozza  and  Prapolli,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  scv.  252.) 

COTTMCARXC  A.CXD.  C'H'O'  =  C'H'O-.H.O  =  coumarin  -t-  1  at.  water.  (De- 
lalande,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vi.  3-13.— Bleibtreu,  Ann.  Ch. Pharm. lix.  177.)— Pre- 
pared by  boiling  coumarin  with  strong  potash-ley,  adding  solid  potasli  if  necessary, 
and  precipitating  by  hydrocliloric  acid.  Ciystalbses  in  colourless  brilliant  laminrc, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  melts  at  190°  C, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  decomposes  partially,  yielding  a  crj'stalline  sublimate,  and 
leaving  a  brown  residue.  By  distillation  it  yields  an  oil,  which  reddens  fen-ic  salts 
and  appears  to  unite  with  potash.  Coumaric  acid,  when  pure,  docs  not  impart  any 
violet  colour  to  ferric  salts.  Wlien  melted  -with  potash  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and 
yields  salicylate  and  apparently  also  acetate  of  potassium  : 

CIPO'  +  2KH0  =  C'H^KO^  +  C^H^KO^  -^  II-. 

Coumaric  Salicylate  of       Acetate  of 

acid.  potassium.  potassium. 

Coumaric  acid  decomposes  carbonates.  The  formula  of  tlie  coumaraics  is  C'H'O-.M. 
Cownarate  of  ainmonium  does  not  precipitate  barium-salts.  Coumaratc  of  had  is  a 
white  precipitate,  pidverulent,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Coumarate  of  silver  is  a  liglit 
yellow  pulverulent  precipitate,  or  if  formed  in  presence  of  ammonia,  orange-coloured 
and  flocculent. 

COUSVIARZH'.  CH^O^.  or  C^'>H'''0\  (Guibourt,  Histoire  dcs  Brogues  sinjjylrs. 
—  lioulhiy  and  Boutron-Chaillard,  J.  Pharm.  xi.  480. — Delalande,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [.3]  vi.343.— Bleibtreu,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  177.-  Gm.  xiii.  321.)— This  sub- 
stance exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  Tonka  beans,  the  fruit  of  Coumaruma  odorata, 
or  Dipteryx  odorata,  being  fomid  in  small  white  crj'stals  between  the  seed  coating  and 
the  kernel.  It  is  also  found  in  woodruff  {Aspc7-ida  odorata.),  in  Mdilotiis  officinalis,  in 
the  flowers  of  sweet-scented  vernal  grass  (Anthoxanthum  odoratiim),  in  the  leaves  of 
Faham,  an  orchidaceous  plant  {Angracum  fragans),  in  the  leaves  of  Orchis  fusca  (Bley ), 
and  in  the  dried  leaves  of  Liastris  odoratissima,  a  composite  plant  growing  in  the 
southern  parts  of  North  America  (Procter,  Eep.  Chim.  app.  1861,  p.  143).  In  some 
of  these  plants,  the  coumarin  was  originally  mistaken  for  benzoic  acid. 

Coumarin  is  easily  extracted  from  Tonka  beans  by  digesting  them  in  strong  alcohol. 
On  evaporating  the  alcohol,  a  crystalline  magma  of  coumarin  is  obtained,  which  may 
be  decolorised  and  freed  from  a  quantity  of  adhering  oil  by  means  of  animal  charcoal. 

Coumarin  is  coloiirless  ;  it  crystallises  sometimes  in  small  rectangular  plates,  some- 
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times  in  large  prisms  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  ooP.  f  oo,  with  ooPoo 
predominant.  Inclination  of  the  faces  co  P  oo  :  P  oo  =  100°  (nearly),  oo  P  :  P  oo  = 
10-1-5  (nearly),  a:h:c=  0-364  :  1  :  1-035.  It  melts  at  50°  C,  and  boils  at  270°  -ndth- 
out  sensible  alteration ;  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  a  burning  taste  ;  the 
Tapour  acts  very  strongly  on  the  brain. 

Coumarin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  boiling  water  dissolves  it  abun- 
dantly, and  deposits  it  on  cooling  in  very  slender  needles.  It  dissolves  without  altera- 
tion in  dilute  acids.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  chars  it  immediately.  Strong  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  nitrocoiimarin,  and,  after  long  boUing,  into  picric  acid.  Heated  with 
excess  of  potash,  it  yields  salicylic  acid  and  coumaric  acid,  CH^O^.  Chlorine  and  bro- 
mine  form  crystalline  compounds  with  coumarin  ;  iodine  converts  it  into  a  bronze-green 
crystalline  substance.  With  pentachloride  of  antimony,  coumarin  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  containing  CH^O'^SbCP. 

Nitrocoumarin.  C^H^(NO-)0-. — Obtained  byprojecting  coumarin  by  small  por- 
tions at  a  time  into  cold  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  It  is  then  deposited  as  a  snow-white  flocculent  mass.  It  dissolves  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  the  solution  in  small  white  silky 
needles.  Melts  at  170°  C,  and  sublimes  undecomposed  at  a  high  temperature  in 
nacreous  crystals.  Potash  colours  it  deep  red  and  dissolves  it.  Acids  added  to  the 
solution  throw  dcmi  unaltered  nitrocoumarin.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia  ;  the  solution 
when  boiled  evolves  ammonia,  and  on  cooling  deposits  part  of  the  nitrocoumarin  in 
white  crystals,  not  containing  ammonia  (Bleibtreu).  Ferrous  acetate  converts  nitro- 
coumarin into  coumaramine.    (Frapolli  and  Chiozza,  p.  194.) 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrocoumarin,  freed  from  excess  of  ammonia  by  boiling, 
and  filtered,  forms,  with  acetate  of  lead,  an  orange-yellow  precipitate,  2C"H*(N0''')0^. 
3Pb-0,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether, 
decomposed  by  acids.  With  tiitratc  of  silver,  in  like  manner,  a  beautiful  orange-coloured 
precipitate,  C'II^(NO^)0-. Ag-0,  is  obtained, which  explodes  when  heated.  (Bleibtreu.) 

COUKBARXIi  RESIN-.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  West  Indian  anime  resin, 
obtained  from  the  Hz/menaa  Courbaril.    (See  i.  296.) 

COUZEBAITXTE.  A  silicate  found  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  Couzeran  in  the 
Pyrenees.  It  contains  52-37  per  cent.  SiO^  24-02  A1'0^  11-85  Ca-0,  1-40  Mg'O,  5-52 
K'-'O,  and  3-96  Na'-'O  (Dufrenoy),  which  is  nearly  the  composition  of  dipyre  {q.  v.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dufrenoy,  the  crystals  belong  to  the  monoelinic  system,  whence  he  refers  it 
to  Labradorite ;  but,  according  to  R.  P.  Grey,  jun.,  they  are  dimetric,  like  those  of 
dipyre,  which  mineral  is  also  found  in  the  same  loeahty.  Specific  gra-vity  =  2-69. 
Hardness  =  6-0,  or  rather  above.  Colour  black  to  grey.  Lustre  waxy.  Opaque. 
Melts  to  a  white  enamel  before  the  blowpipe.  Insoluble  in  acids.  (Handw.  d.  Chem. 
ii.  [3]  220.— Dana,  ii.  206.) 

COVElIglW.  Native  protosulphide  of  Copper.  See  Copper,  SinPHrDES  or  (ii.  74). 

CRAITONXTE.    See  Ceichtonitb. 

CRADXBE  nXAKITXJWA.  Sea  Kale. — A  cruciferous  plant,  the  yoxmg  sprouts  of 
which  contain,  according  to  T.  J.  Herapath  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  4),  in  the  fresh 
state  0-71,  in  the  dry  state  9-9  per  cent. ash;  the  leaves  1-7  per  cent,  in  the  fresh,  and 
16-7  per  cent,  in  the  dry  state.    The  composition  of  the  ash  is  as  follows  :  — 

SO^  P^O'  K'O  Na^O  NaCl 
Q  ,  ,  1  .  ,  (Sprouts  .  4-2  21-8  5-1  6-7  23-6  trace 
Soluble  in  water    )^^^^^^^       _    6-9       15-1      trace      2-1       20-8  12-1 

Ca'^CO'  Mg'O'    Ca'SO*  Ca'PO^  Mg^PO^  p^^fp'jiJig  Silica. 

T  111-  .  (Sprouts  3-6  trace  trace  30-7  trace  trace  4-2 
Insoluble  in  water  I  j^^^^^^  27-2      trace       1-5        13-1      trace        1-6  0-1 

CRAT2:GXir.  A  non-azotised  bitter  principle,  obtained  from  the  fresh  branch- 
bark  of  tlie  white-thorn  ( Cratcsgus  oxyaca7itha).  It  crystallises  in  greyish-white  no- 
dules, like  grape-sugar,  has  a  bitter  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  less  easily  in 
alcohol,  not  at  all  in  ether,  and  does  not  combine  either  with  acids  or  with  alkalis. 
(Leroy,  J.  Chim.  Med.  xvii.  3.) 

CRATIXTXITE.    Gmelin's  name  for  Ckeatinint:  (§'.  ?».) 

CRAVRXTE.    See  Dofeeynite. 

CREAM.  The  fatty  portion  of  milk,  which  rises  to  the  surface  when  fresh  milk 
is  left  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours.  Berzelius  found  in  100  pts.  of  cream  from  cow's 
milk,4-5  pts.  of  butter,  3-5  casein,  and  92-0  serum. 

CREADS  OE"  TARTAR.    Acid  tartrate  of  potassium  (see  Tartaric  Acib). 
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CRBATIWE.  C^H»N'0^  or  C^H^]SPO\  (Chevreul,  J.  Pharm.  sxi.  234;  Pct- 
tenkofer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii,  97;  Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxii.  282;  Heintz, 
Pogg.  Ann.  Lxii.  602;  Ixx.  460;  Lxxiii.  696  ;  Lxxiv.  125;  Compt.  rend.  xxiv.  500; 
Gregory,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  25;  Dessaigues,  Comj^t.  rend,  xxxviii.  839;  xli. 
1258;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xevii.  339;  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxii.  41;  Gm.  x.  249;  Gerh. 
i.  530  ;  iii.  939  ;  iv.  893.) — An  organic  base  discovered  in  1835  by  Chevreul  in  the 
juice  of  flesh ;  more  minutely  examined  by  Liebig  in  1847. 

Sources. — In  the  muscular  flesh  of  mammalia,  birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes.  Lean 
horse-flesh  contains  0-070,  and  the  flesh  of  poidtry  0'35  i^er  cent,  of  creatine.  That 
of  the  marten  yields  less  than  that  of  poultry,  but  more  than  that  of  other  quadrupeds  : 
after  horse-flesh  follow,  in  decreasing  series,  the  flesh  of  the  fox,  roe-buck,  stag, 
hare,  ox,  sheep,  pig,  calf,  and  pike.  Fat  animals  yield  much  less  creatine  than  lean 
ones ;  e.  ff,  sl  fox  fattened  on  meat  for  100  daj's,  yields  only  as  much  as  one  that 
has  been  killed  in  the  chase  (Liebig).  Bullock's  heart  yields  0'142;  the  flesh  of 
poultry  0-321  ;  that  of  the  pigeon  0-083,  that  of  cod  0-170  ;  and  that  of  the  ray 
0-61  per  cent.  (Gregory).  Human  flesh  yields  0-067  per  cent.  ;  that  of  the  alligator 
likewise  contains  creatine  (Schlossberger,  Aim,  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  80;  xlix.  344). 
The  flesh  of  the  Korqual  whale  {Balwnoptcra  musndus)  likewise  yields  a  small  quan- 
tity of  creatine.    (D.  Price,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  229.) 

Stiideler,  has  obtained  creatine  from  the  flesh  of  the  dog,  pigeon,  Spinox  acanthus, 
and  Fetromyzon  fluuiaiiUs  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxii.  256).  Creatine  is  likewise  found,  toge- 
ther with  creatinine,  in  urine  ;  together -with  creatinine  and  seroline  in  blood  (Verdeil 
and  Marcet,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xx.  89);  and,  together  with  urea,  in  the  brain  of  pigeons 
and  of  dogs.    (S  t  ad e  1  e  r.) 

It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  creatine  exists,  as  such,  in  the  living  animal  liody,  or 
whether  it  is  formed  from  creatinine  existing  therein,  by  the  process  of  preparation. 
Creatine  and  creatinine  differ  in  composition  only  by  the  elements  of  water,  and  are 
easily  converted  one  into  the  other,  —  creatine  into  creatinine  under  the  influence  of 
acids,  creatmine  into  creatine,  by  the  action  of  alkalis,  the  action  in  either  case  being 
accelerated  by  heat.  Now,  in  preparing  creatine  either  from  flesh-juice  or  from  urine, 
the  usual  process  is  to  neutralise  "with  an  alkali,  and  concentrate  the  liqxiid  by  heat ; 
by  this  process  the  creatinine  existing  in  the  original  liquid  is  sure  to  be  converted 
pnrtly,  if  not  wholly,  into  creatine,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  of  the  creatine 
actually  obtained  may  be  produced  in  this  way ;  for  there  is  no  simple  reaction  by 
which  creatine  can  be  detected  in  the  original  liquid,  in  presence  of  creatinine.  From 
the  experiments  of  D  e  s  s  a  i  g  n  e  s  ( J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxii.  41),  it  appears  that  human  urine 
yields  more  creatinine  and  less  creatine  the  more  quickly  the  process  of  separation  is  con- 
ducted. Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  334)  found  that  the  fresh  urine  of  a  dog  whieli 
had  been  fed  on  meat  for  some  weeks,  yielded,  when  mixed  with  milk  of  lime  and 
immediately  evaporated,  a  considerable  quantity  of  creatinine  but  no  creatine,  but  if 
left  to  stand  for  six  weeks  before  evaporation,  it  yielded  creatine  without  creatinine. 
In  this  case  the  creatine  evidently  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  the  creatinine. 
Dessaigues  is  of  opinion  that  the  creatine  of  muscular  flesh  is  likewise  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  creatinine. 

Preparation.  1.  From  muscidar  flesh.  —  a.  The  aqueous  extract  of  beef  is  evapo- 
rated in  vacuo ;  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  evaporated  till 
the  creatine  crystallises  out.  The  greater  portion  remains,  however,  in  the  mother- 
liquor,  being  prevented  from  crystallising  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  (Chevreul). 
In  a  similar  manner,  Schlossberger  obtained  creatine  from  the  flesh  of  the  alligator 
and  piirified  the  crystals  by  washing  -with  cold  alcohol. 

h.  The  fresh  lean  muscular  flesh  of  mammalia  or  birds,  is  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  fat  (which  would  stop  up  the  press-bag  when  the  meat  is  subjected  to  pressure), 
and  chopped  up  fine  ;  5  lbs.  of  it  are  then  well  kneaded  with  an  eqiuil  weight  of  water  ; 
the  liquid  is  well  pressed  out  in  a  coarse  linen  bag ;  the  residue  twice  treated  with  water 
in  a  similar  manner;  5  lbs.  of  muscidar  flesh  kneaded  together  with  the  expressed 
liquid  ;  the  residue  kneaded  with,  the  third  expressed  liquid,  and  then  after  pressure 
with  5  lbs.  of  pure  water ;  and  the  united  liquids  are  strained  through  a  cloth.  The 
resulting  reddish  liquid,  which  reddens  litmus,  is  kept  at  100°  C,  in  a  large  glass 
flask  over  the  water-bath,  till  the  albumin  and  blood-red  have  completely  separated 
in  the  form  of  a  coagulum,  and  a  sample  of  the  liquid  remains  clear  when  boiled. 

To  decolorise  the  liquid  obtained  from  some  kinds  of  meat,  it  must  be  heated  in  a 
basin  till  it  froths  up.  The  liquid  is  then  strained,  first  through  linen,  the  coagulum 
being  pressed  out,  then  through  paper.*    The  filtrate  is  then  mixed  with  saturated 

*  The  filtrate  obtained  from  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  roebnrk,  hare,  or  fox,  which  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  blood,  retains  a  reddish  tint ;  that  from  veal,  poultry,  or  pike  is  nearly  colourless  ;  game  and  poultry 
yieldancarly  transparent  filtrate,  which  is  very  favourabloto  the  obtaining  of  creatine;  horse-flesh  and  cod 
yield  a  turliid  filtrate.    If  the  liltrute  were  evaporated  alone,  even  below  100",  it  would  become  coloured 
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baryta-water,  the  addition  of  that  liquid  being  continued,  even  after  tlie  filtrate  has 
been  rendered  neutral  or  alkaline  by  it,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  barium 
and  phosphate  of  magnesium  continues  to  form ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  a  shallow 
basin  over  the  water-bath  to  ^-g  ;  and  the  thickish  residue  set  aside,  tirst  in  a  warm 
place  to  evaporate  fui'ther,  and  then,  after  crystallisation  has  commenced,  in  the  cold.* 
The  needles  thus  obtained  are  separated  fi-om  the  mother-liquor  by  filtration,  washed 
first  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water ;  and  the  solution, 
if  coloured,  digested  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood- charcoal,  then  filtered  and  left  to 
cool,  whereupon  it  yields  pure  crystals  of  creatine  (Liebig).  If  a  suflScient  quantity 
of  baryta-water  has  not  been  added,  the  crystals  will  be  contaminated  with  phosphate 
of  magnesium.  In  that  case,  the  hot  aqueous  solution  must  be  boiled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead ;  digested,  after  filtration,  with  blood-charcoal, 
wliich  removes  the  last  traces  of  lead;  and  the  filtrate  again  left  to  crystallise. 
(Liebig.) 

c.  The  chopped  flesh  of  pike,  when  boiled  with  water,  swells  up  to  a  gummy  mass, 
from  which  the  liquid  cannot  be  expressed.  A  mixture  of  the  chopped  flesh  with 
water  must  therefore  be  thrown  upon  a  funnel ;  small  quantities  of  water  allowed  to  run 
gradually  through;  and  the  slightly  turbid,  acid  liquid,  which  smells  and  tastes  offish, 
separated  from  the  soft,  white  coagulum,  precipitated  with  baryta-water,  then  filtered 
and  evaporated.  It  forms  on  cooling  a  colourless  jelly,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  24 
hours,  crystals  of  creatine  begin  to  form.  (Liebig.) 

The  extract  of  the  flesh  of  poultry  or  pigeons  deposits  brown  flakes,  together  witli 
the  creatine  crystals; — the  flesh  of  bullock's  heart  often  yields  but  few  of  the  purer 
crystals,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  brown  flakes,  from  which  boiling  water  extracts 
a  large  additional  quantity  of  creatine.  From  skate  and  cod  the  juice  may  be  easily 
expressed,  after  the  flesh  has  been  mixed  with  rather  more  than  equal  quantity  of 
water ;  the  jelly  ultimately  obtained  from  it,  in  which  the  creatine-crystals  form, 
dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  and  deposits  more  crystals  :  the  flesh  of  cod  yields  the 
whitest  creatine.  From  the  syrupy  mother-liquors  of  crude  creatine,  chloride  of  zinc 
does  not  form  any  zincocliloride  of  creatinine,  or  only  a  trace  ;  but  the  mother-liquors 
obtained  in  the  recrystallisatiou  of  crude  creatine  yield  this  precipitate  on  addition  of 
chloride  of  zinc.  (Gregory.) 

d.  Chopped  flesh  mixed  with  coarsely  pounded  glass,  is  digested  with  IJ  times 
its  volume  of  alcohol  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  liquid  is  then  pressed  out  and  distilled,  the 
residue  treated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the  excess  of  lead  separated  by  sulphydric 
acid,  and  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  On  cooling,  creatine  crystallises  out ; 
and  after  some  days  the  crystalline  mass  is  spread  out  on  unsized  paper  to  absorb  the 
mother-liquor ;  after  which  the  creatine  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  or  alcohol,  and  re- 
crystallised.    (Stiideler,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxii.  256.) 

2.  From  Zinco-ckloride  of  Creatinine. — a.  The  solution  of  this  compoimd  in  boiling 
water  is  digested  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  till  it  acquires  a  strong  alltaline  reaction  ; 
filtered  from  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  oxychloride  of  lead  ;  digested  with  a  little  blood- 
charcoal,  which  removes  the  small  remaining  quantity  of  lead,  together  with  fibrin ; 
tlie  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  remaining  mixture  of  creatine  and  creati- 
nine, treated  with  an  eightfold  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  to  dissolve  out  the  latter : 
the  alcohol,  on  cooling,  likewise  deposits  crystals  of  creatine,  which  are  added  to  the 
undissolved  residue  of  creatine,  and  the  whole  is  purified  by  recrystaUisation.  (The 
alcohol  filtered  after  cooling  deposits  creatinine:  Liebig.) — b.  The  boiling  aqueous 
solution  of  the  zinc-compound  is  treated  with  baryta-water,  which  precipitates  zinc- 
oxide,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  adhering  fibrin  ;  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
passed  through  the  filtrate  ;  the  liquid  again  filtered  to  separate  carbonate  of  barium ; 
the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo  ;  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the 
baryta  which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  alcohol  as  chloride  of  barium,  precipitated  by 
sulphiiric  acid ;  the  liquid  again  filtered,  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead,  treated  with 
absolute  alcohol  to  precipitate  aU  the  chloride  of  lead,  and  filtered  from  chloride  and 
sulphate  of  lead ;  any  lead  that  may  yet  remain  dissolved  is  removed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath  (Pettenkofer). 
The  residue  thus  obtained  contains  creatinine  as  well  as  creatine  (Liebig). — c.  The 
boiling  aqueous  solution  of  the  zinc-compound  is  mixed  with  ammonia  till  it  begins  to 

in  conseqtience  of  the  presence  of  free  acid,  which  would  decompose  the  creatine,  and  leave  a  dark-brown 
syrup,  having  the  odour  of  roast  meat,  which  would  yield  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  creatine,  even  after 
longstanding.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  Berzelius  (Jahresber.  viii.  589)  andFr. Simon 
(N.  Br.  Arch.  xxvi.  '283)  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  creatine. 

*  The  filtrate  from  poultry  remains  clear  when  evaporated,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  carbo- 
nate of  barium  if  too  much  baryta-water  has  been  added  ;  that  from  beef  becomes  covered,  when  concen- 
trated to  a  thin  syrup,  with  a  mucous  scum  which  swells  up  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  and  must  be 
r^'moved  ;  and  that  from  veal  or  horse-flesh  with  films  which  are  continually  renewed,  and  must  be  con- 
tinually skimmed  off. 
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show  turbidity,  and  then  precipitated  with  sulpliide  of  ammonium ;  the  filtrate  eva- 
porated to  a  small  bulk,  and  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol ;  and  tiie  crystals  of  creatine, 
which  separate  from  the  liquid  after  long  standing  in  the  cold,  are  purified  by  reerystal- 
lisation  from  water  (Heintz).  The  creatinine  remains  in  the  alcoholic  mother- 
liquor. 

The  crystals  of  creatine  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  may  be  freed  from 
■water  of  crystallisation  by  heating  them  to  100°C.  (Liebig.) 

Properties.  —  Anhydrous  creatine  forms  a  white  opaque  mass  (Liebig).  It  is  in- 
odorous, has  a  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  produces  a  scratching  sensation  in  the 
throat  (Liebig).    Neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  (Chevreul.) 

The  composition  of  creatine  dried  at  100°  C.  is  as  follows  :  — 
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a  was  obtained  from  meat ;  b,  from  zLnco-chloride  of  creatinine  prepared  from 
human  urine. 

Tlhahydrate,  C^HWOMI^O,  forms  perfectly  limpid  prisms,  belonging  to  the  mono- 
clinic  system.  Inclination  of  the  clinodiagonal  to  the  principal  axis  =  70°  20'. 
Inclination  of  the  faces  ocP  :  ooP  in  the  plane  of  the  orthodiagonal  and  principal  axis 
=  133°  2'  (nearly).    Specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  =  1-35  to  1-34. 

Creatine  dissolves  in  74-6  pts.  of  ivatcr  at  18°  C. ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water 
and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  a  mass  of  needles.  It  dissolves  in  9410  pts.  of  absolute 
alcohol,  but  is  more  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether. 

Bccompositions.  —  1.  Hydrated  creatine,  when  heated,  first  gives  off  its  water  of 
ci-ystallisation  -with  decrepitation ;  then  melts  without  becoming  coloured ;  after- 
■wards  emits  an  odour  of  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  phosphorus ;  and  lastly,  gives 
off  yellow  fumes,  which  condense  partly  to  an  oil,  partly  to  needle-shaped  crystals, 
and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  (Chevreul). — 2.  The  solution  of  creatine  in 
aqueous  hypermcmganate  of  potassium  is  decolorised  by  continued  digestion,  without 
evolution  of  gas,  the  creatine  being  decomposed  and  carbonate  of  potassiimi  formed 
(Liebig).  The  aqueous  solution  of  creatine  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling -with  ^f-r- 
oxide  of  lead  (Liebig).  It  is  .not  coloured  by  lioiling -with  mcrcm-icnitratc{C\\evre\\\). 
— 3.  Creatine  dissolved  in  strong  nitric,  sidphuric,  phosphoric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
converted  into  creatinine  by  abstraction  of  H-0,  the  creatinine  then  combining  with 
the  acid  (Liebig).  But  if  these  acids  are  dilute,  the  creatine  remains  unaltered,  even 
after  long  boiling,  and  the  solution  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  leaves,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  crystals  of  pure  creatine  (Liebig).  If  di-y  ht/drocfiloric  acid  (jas  be 
passed  over  149  pts.  (1  at.)  of  hydrated  creatine  heated  to  100°  C,  the  weight  first 
increases  by  absorption  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  if  dry  air  be  then  passed  through 
the  apparatus  for  some  time,  water  is  continuously  given  off,  and  the  compound 
diminishes  in  weight,  till  it  amounts  to  only  154-16  pts.,  and  contains  38-05  pts.  (a 
little  more  than  1  at.)  hydrochloric  acid.  Hence  36  pts.  (1  at.  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion and  1  at.  more  produced  from  the  creatine)  have  been  given  ofi^,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  38-05  pts.  (1  at.)  hydrochloric  acid  have  entered  into  comlaination  with  the 
hydrated  creatine : 

C'H"N^O=  +  HCl  =  C'H'N'O.HCl  +  2H-0. 

Hydrated  Hydrochlorate  of 

creatine.  creatinine. 

131  pts.  (1  at.)  of  (h-y  creatine,  similarly  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  take  up 
about  18-04  pts.,  because,  in  this  case,  only  18  pts.  (1  at.)  water  are  given  off  for 
every  36-4  pts.  (1  at.)  hydrochloric  acid  taken  up  (Liebig).— Tlie  colourless  solution 
of  creatine  in  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-34  gives  off  nitrous  fumes  when  heated  in 
the  water-bath,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  colourless  residue  (of  nitrate  of  creatinine), 
which  dissolves  in  water,  separates  out  therefrom  in  small  granules,  and  does  not 
precipitate  dichloride  of  platinum  (Chevreul). — 4.  By  boiling  \vith  a  small  quantity 
of  baryta  dissolved  in  water,  creatine  is  resolved  into  sarcosine  and  urea,  which  is  then 
quickly  resolved  by  the  baryta  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  (Liebig) : 
C^ffN^O^  +  H=0  =  C'H'NO^  +  CH^N-0. 

Creatine.  Sarcosine.  Urea. 

From  this  decomposition  Strecker  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cxviii.  151)  infers  that  creatine 
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may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  cyanamide  (urea  mimis  water)  aud  sarcosine 


solution  of  creatine  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  mixed  with  crystals  of  baryta 
amounting  to  10  times  the  weight  of  the  creatine,  remains  clear  at  first,  but,  if  the 
boiling  be  continued,  gives  off  abundance  of  ammonia ;  deposits  carbonate  of  barium 
at  the  same  time  ;  and,  if  fresh  baryta  be  added  from  time  to  time,  is  ultimately  found 
to  contain  scarcely  any  thing  but  sarcosine  and  carbonate  of  barium  ;  and,  if  tho 
operation  be  interrupted  during  the  strongest  evolution  of  ammonia,  likewise  a  littlo 
urea.  A  small  quantity  of  another  substance,  probably  urethane,  is  however  produced 
at  the  same  time :  for  if  the  alcohol  from  which  the  sulphate  of  sarcosine  has  crystal- 
lised out,  be  mixed  with  water,  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  barium,  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup,  colourless  needles  and  laminse  are  obtained  which  redden 
litmus  very  slightly,  fuse  and  volatilise  when  heated,  without  leaving  baryta,  and  dis- 
solve in  water,  in  alcohol,  and  in  30  pts.  of  ether  ;  their  aqueous  solution  does  not  pre- 
cipitate the  salts  of  barium,  calcium,  or  sUver,  or  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  or  corrosive 
sublimate  (Liebig).  —  5.  The  aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid  by  long  standing 
(if,  according  to  Liebig,  it  contains  a  trace  of  foreign  organic  matter),  and  evolves  a 
sickening  ammoniacal  odour  (Chevreul).- — 6.  When  nitro7cs  gas  is  passed  into  a 
solution  of  creatine  in  nitric  acid,  an  alkali  is  formed,  having  the  composition  C'NH^ 
(D  essaign  es).  —  7.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  creatine  is  heated  with  mcrcurio 
oxide,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  methyluramine  (C'H'N')  obtained  in  the  form  of 
an  oxalate  (Dessaignes) : 


The  same  transformation  is  effected  by  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric 
acid  (Dessaignes).  —  8.  Hot  nitric  acid  decomposes  creatine,  yielding  methyl- 
amine  and  ammonia  (Dessaignes). —  9.  Creatine  heated  with  soda-lime,  gives  oif 
methylamine.  (Dessaignes.) 

Salts  of  Cbeatdtb.  Creatine  is  a  very  weak  base,  not  being  capable  of  neutral- 
ising the  weakest  acids,  even  when  added  in  very  large  quantity.  (Liebig.) 

Sulphate  of  Creatine,  2C'H^]Sr=0=.S0"H-,  and  the  Ht/drochlorate,  C'WWO'.HC],  are 
obtained  in  fine  prisms  by  dissolving  creatine  in  the  proper  quantity  of  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  at  30°  C.  or  in  vacuo;  they  are  soluble  in  water  but  not  deli- 
quescent. (Dessaignes.) 

Nitrate  of  Creatine,  C^H'N^O^.NO'H. — Obtained  by  dissolving  crystalh'sed  creatine 
in  the  requisite  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  at  30°  C;  or  by 
passing  a  rapid  stream  of  nitrous  gas  through  water  containing  an  excess  of  creatine  in 
suspension.  The  creatine  dissolves  with  tolei-able  rapidity,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  small  shining  crystals  of  the  nitrate  are  formed,  which,  when  recrystallised  by 
dissolving  them  in  lukewarm  water  and  cooling,  form  thick  short  prisms.  This  salt  is 
less  soluble  in  water  than  the  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate.  The  solution  has  a  very  sour 
taste,  and  is  decomposed  by  ammonia  with  precipitation  of  creatine.  (Dessaignes.) 

From  a  solution  in  warm  baryta-water,  creatine  crystaUises  on  cooling  without 
taking  up  any  baryta.  (Liebig.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  creatine  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  barium,  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  ferric  sulphate,  cupric  sulphate,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  dichloride  of  platinum 
(Chevreul).  It  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  zinc,  imless  it  contains  creatinine 
(Heintz).  The  warm  non-boiling,  aqueous  solution,  added  to  chloride  of  zinc,  does 
not  throw  down  any  crystalline  compound,  but  yields  the  creatine  in  the  separate  state 
on  cooling  (Liebig).  On  boiling  the  mixture,  the  zinc-precipitate  is  formed  (Heintz), 
probably  from  conversion  of  the  creatine  into  creatinine. 

CUBATISTXITE,  C'H'N'O  or  C'H'If^O''.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  298  and 
324.-- Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixii.  602;  Ixxiii.  595;  Ixxiv.  125.)  — Heintz  and  Petten- 
kofer,  in  1844,  and  neai-ly  at  the  same  time,  discovered  in  human  urine  a  nitrogenous 
substance  which  formed  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  chloride  of  zinc.  The  crystalline 
substance  separated  from  this  precipitate  was  regarded  by  Pettenkofer  as  a  peculiar 
compound  =  C^H'^N^O"  [plainly  a  mixture  of  creatine  and  creatinine],  by  Heintz,  at 
first  as  an  acid,  and  afterwards  as  creatine,  till  Liebig,  in  1847,  showed  that  it  was  a 
mixture  of  creatine  and  creatinine,  which  latter  he  had  just  before  discovered 
and  investigated,  having  obtained  it  by  decomposing  creatine  with  concentrated 
acids. 

Sources. — 1.  In  human  urine,  to  the  amount  of  0'5  per  cent.  (Pettenkofer),  and, 


(methyl-glycocine), 


An  aqueous 


2C^H'N='02  +  0^  =  iCWmCWO'  +  2C02  +  H=0. 

Creatine.  Oxalate  of  methyl- 

uramine. 
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according  to  Heintz,  likewise  in  the  urine  ofhorses  and  other  mammalia.  SocololF 
has  found  it  in  the  urine  of  horses  and  of  calves.  —  2.  In  muscular  flesh.  As  it  occurs 
in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  creatine  prepared  from  flesh,  and  as  dilute  acids  do  not 
convert  creatine  into  creatinine,  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  creatinine  of  muscular 
flesh  is  formed  by  heating  the  decoction  of  the  flesh  (Liebig,  see  p.  97).  —  3.  In 
blood.    (Verdeil  and  Marcet.) 

Formation. — From  creatine,  by  the  action  of  the  stronger  mineral  acids. 

Preparation —  1.  From  Human  urine.  —  a.  Fresh  human  urine  is  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  evaporated  below  100°  C.  to  a  syrup  (till  the  salts  crystallise 
out,  according  to  Liebig) ;  this  syrup  is  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the  filtrate  mixed  with 
a  concentrated  solution  (alcoholic,  according  to  Heintz)  of  chloride  of  zinc,  which 
at  first  throws  down  a  brown  amorphous  precipitate,  containing  zinc  (phosphate  of 
zinc,  according  to  Heintz),  then  after  several  hours,  crystalline  grains ;  the  whole  of 
the  precipitate,  after  standing  for  some  time  is  collected  on  a  filter  (Heintz  washes  it 
with  weak  alcohol) ;  boiled  with  water,  which  leaves  the  amorphous  precipitate  luidis- 
solved  ;  and  the  flltrate  evaporated, — whereupon  it  yields  yeUow  erj'stals,  which  may 
be  freed  from  adhering  salts  by  repeated  boiling  with  strong  alcohol  (Pettenkof  er). — 
h.  Fresh  human  urine  is  neutralised  with  milk  of  lime ;  chloride  of  calcium  added  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  calcium  continues  to  fonn  ;  the  filtrate  evaporated 
till  the  salts  crystallise  out ;  32  pts.  of  the  mother-liquor  mixed  with  1  pt.  of  chloride 
of  zinc  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water ;  the  mixtiu-e  set  aside  for 
four  days;  and  the  zinc-compound  which  separates  in  nodules  washed  with  cold  water 
(Liebig).  — c.  Putrid  human  urine  is  boiled  with  excess  of  milk  of  lime  till  it  no 
longer  gives  off  ammonia  ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  mixed  as  above 
with  cliloride  of  zinc ;  and  the  crystals  which  form  after  long  standing,  are  washed. 
(Liebig;  see  also  Dessaignes,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxii.  42.) 

To  purify  the  crystals,  it  is  not  good  to  use  bone-charcoal,  which  occasions  great 
loss  ; — but  they  must  be  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  the  solution  mixed  with  ammonia  till 
a  precipitate  begins  to  form  ;  the  precipitation  completed  by  means  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  ;  the  filtrate  highly  concentrated  and  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol ;  tho 
nearly  white  crystals  of  creatine  and  creatinine,  which  are  oljtained  by  cooling  tlie 
solution  to  a  low  temperature,  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possiMe  quantity  of  boiling 
water ;  the  solution  mixed  with  alcoholic  chloride  of  zinc  ;  and  the  precipitate,  which 
forms  on  setting  the  liquid  aside  in  a  cold  place,  washed  with  alcohol.  The  above- 
mentioned  mother-liquor  of  creatine,  which  likewise  contains  sal-ammoniac,  also 
yields,  with  alcoholic  chloride  of  zinc,  a  precipitate  which,  when  purified  by  crystal- 
lisation from  boUing  water,  yields  the  zinc-compound  in  white  crystals.  (Heintz; 
see  also  Lobe,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxii.  170;  Rep.  Chim.  pour  1861,  p.  2.5.) 

The  zinc-compound  is  then  decomposed  ■svith  hydrate  of  lead  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed at  page  96,  and  the  mixture  of  creatine  and  creatinine  thus  obtained,  is 
digested  in  the  cold  vdth  very  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  creatinine  and  leaves 
the  creatine  :  great  care  must  lie  taken  to  avoid  rise  of  temperature,  otherwise  some 
of  the  creatine  will  also  be  dissolved.    (Neubauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exix.  27.) 

The  quantity  of  creatinine  in  urine  may  be  very  exactly  estimated  by  precipitation 
witli  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  300  cc.  of  urine  are  treated  with  milk 
of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  as  above ;  the  liquid,  filtered  after  standing  for  two 
hours,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath ;  the  residue,  while  still  warm,  is 
digested  for  4  or  5  hours  with  30  or  40  cc.  alcohol  of  95° ;  the  liquid  is  filtered ;  the 
residue  washed  with  small  quantities  of  alcohol ;  the  liquid,  evaporated  if  necessary  to 
a  volume  of  40  or  50  cc,  is  mixed,  after  cooling,  with  0'5  cc.  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  (density  1'2),  then  briskly  agitated,  and  left  to  itself  for  3  or  4  days 
in  a  cellar ;  and  the  crystals  thus  obtained  are  washed  on  a  weighed  filter  with  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  then  dried  at  100°  C.  and  weighed.  In  this  manner  the  quantity  of 
creatinine  voided  in  24  hours  in  the  urine  of  a  healthy  man  weighing  54'5  kil.  was 
found  to  be  1'166  grm.,  that  is  to  say,  0-0214  grm.  per  kilogramme. 

2.  From  Horse-urine. — The  urine,  which  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  neutraliseil 
■with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  a  smaU  bulk,  and  then  mixed  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  liquid  separated  from  the  precipitated  hippuric 
acid  is  neutralised  with  milk  of  lime,  and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  over  the  water- 
bath  ;  the  residue  repeatedly  boiled  out  with  alcohol ;  and  the  alcoholic  solution 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  zinc  :  it  then  gradually  deposits  a  brownish- 
yellow  precipitate  of  zincochloride  of  creatinine,  from  which  creatine  and  creatinine 
may  be  obtained  as  above.    (SocolofF,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxviii.  243.) 

3.  From  Calves'  urine.  —  The  fresh  urine  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  over  tho 
water-bath,  and  filtered  while  hot  from  the  amorphous  precipitate  thereby  f  irmed, 
yields,  after  a  few  days,  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  aUantoin,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  sodium  and  ammonium  ;  and  ou  washing  this  crystallino 
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mass  ■with  cold  water,  and  reerystallising  the  residue,  crystals  of  pure  allantoin  are 
obtained.  The  mother-liquor  filtered  from  the  allantoin  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  which 
throws  down  sulphates,  mucous  matter,  the  greater  part  of  the  phosphates,  and  a  largo 
quantity  of  colouring  matter ;  and  the  filtrate,  which  is  stiU  considerably  coloured,  is 
freed  from  the  remainder  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
lastly  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  ;  it  then  yields  a  precipitate 
of  zincochloride  of  creatine,  which  continues  to  increase  for  several  days.    (Socoloff ) 

4.  From  Blood. — A  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  ox-blood  (about  5  quarts)  is  freed 
from  fibrin  and  blood -corpuscles  by  stirring,  and  from  albumin  by  heat ;  then  filtered 
through  linen,  and  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  with  addition  of  a  little  powdered 
gypsum,  which  removes  an  albuminous  substance  not  coagulable  by  heat,  as  well  as 
some  additional  blood-corpuscles,  and  precipitates  the  saponifiable  fats.  The  liquid  is 
then  evaporated  to  one-fourth  of  its  bulk,  again  filtered,  and  the  colourless  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  whereupon  nearly  all  the  chloride  of 
sodium  crystallises  out.  On  treating  the  residue  with  small  quantities  of  absolute  al- 
cohol till  nothing  more  is  dissolved,  and  expelling  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by 
heat,  the  solution  yields,  on  cooling,  Boudet's  seroline  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  lii.  337),  the 
quantity  of  which  increases  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  liquid  fil- 
tered from  the  seroline  yields,  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  sometimes  immediately,  sometimes  after  a  few  hours,  a  partly  crystalline,  partly 
amorphous  precipitate,  which  is  but  partially  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  insoluble 
portion  is  resinous,  and  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  chloride  of  zinc  with  a  peculiar 
organic  substance ;  the  soluble  portion  consists  of  the  zincochloride  of  creatinine.  The 
quantity  thus  obtained  is,  however,  but  small.  (Verdeil  and  Marcet,  J.  Pharm.  [3] 
XX.  89.) 

5.  From  Muscular  Flesh. — The  mother-liquor  of  creatine  is  treated  with  alcohol  to 
precipitate  the  inosate  of  potassium  or  barium ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath  ;  the  residue  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  which  takes  up  all  the  creatinine,  to- 
gether with  a  little  creatine,  and  leaves  a  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  chloride  and 
lactate  of  potassium ;  the  filtrate  mixed  with  chloride  of  zinc ;  and  the  crystals  of 
eincochloride  of  creatinine,  which  form  after  a  while,  decomposed  as  above  with  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  lead.  (Liebig.) 

6.  From  Creatine. — a.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  over  creatine 
heated  to  100°  in  a  Liebig's  drying  apparatus,  then  dry  air  as  long  as  water  continues 
to  escape ;  or  the  solution  of  creatine  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  the  water-bath.  The  hydrochlorate  of  creatinine  obtained  by  either  of  these 
methods  is  then  dissolved  in  24  pts.  of  water ;  the  solution  kept  at  the  boiling  heat  in 
a  basin ;  pierfectly  pure  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  macerated  in  water  added  to  it  by  small 
portions  till  it  becomes  neutral  or  slightly  alkahne,  and  then  three  times  as  much  of  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  until  the  liquid  becomes  pasty  fi'om  formation  of  oxychloride 
of  lead.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  the  precipitate  well  washed;  the  filtrate 
treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood-charcoal  to  remove  any  lead  that  may  stiU  re- 
main dissolved  ;  the  liquid  again  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  and  cooled  to 
the  crystallising  point  (Liebig). —  b.  The  solution  of  1  pt.  creatine  in  1  pt.  oil  of 
vitriol  and  3  pts.  water  is  evaporated  till  all  moisture  is  removed ;  the  remaining  sul- 
phate of  creatinine  boiled  with  water  and  very  pure  carbonate  of  barium,  till  it  be- 
comes alkaline;  and  the  solution  filtered  and  left  to  crystallise.  (Liebig.) 

Properties.  —  Colourless  prisms  belonging  to  the  monoelinic  system.  Dominant 
faces  CO  P  .  oP .  00  P  00.  Inclination  of  the  faces  oP :  oo  P  co  =  69°  24' ;  oo  P  :  oo  P  iij 
the  plane  of  the  orthodiagonal  and  principal  axis  =  98°  20'.  Creatinine  in  the  state 
of  concentrated  solution  has  a  caustic  taste,  like  that  of  dilute  ammonia.  It  blues 
reddened  litmus,  and  reddens  turmeric  (Liebig).  Dissolves  in  11 '5  pts.  of  water 
at  16°  C,  and  much  more  abundantly  in  hot  water;  in  102  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol 
at  16°,  and  more  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling. 
(Liebig.) 

Liebig. 


Calculation.  From  Urine.        From  Flesli.      From  Creatine. 


C^      .  .48  42-48  42-64  4170  42-54 

.  .      7  6-19  6-23  6-23               6  38 

W      .  .    42  37-17  37-41  .       .  37-20 

O   .  _16^  14-16  13-72  .       .  13-88 

C'H'N-'O  113  100-00  100-00  100-00 

Decompositions.  — \.  Creathiine,  under  certain  circumstances,  takes  up  1  at.  water,  and 
is  reconverted  into  creatine.  The  dilute  solution  of  hydrochlorate  or  sulphate  of  crea- 
tinine slightly  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and  evaporated,  yields  a  few  crystals  of 
creatine  (Heintz).    Creatinine  enclosed  in  a  bottle  with  sufficient  water  to  dissolve 
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it,  yields  in  the  course  of  sis  montlis  a  few  crystals  of  creatine  ;  if  ammoui;i  he  acIdeA 
to  the  liquid,  the  quantity  of  creatine  produced  is  considerably  greater.  The  same 
transformation  takes  place  in  presence  of  neutral  salts,  and  is  accelerated  by  heat 
(Dessaignes,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxii.  41;  see  also  Zlncochlorido  of  Creatinine, 
infra).  2.  Creatinine  is  decomposed  mercuric  oxide  in  the  same  manner  as  creatine 
(p.  98),  yielding  methyluramine  (D  essaignes) ;  also  by  jjcrmanganate  of  potassium 
(Neubauer).  3.  Nitrous  acid '^a.sseA  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  creatinine  converts 
it,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  into  the  nitrate  of  a  very  weak  base,  C''H'°N"0' 
(Dessaignes,  loc.  cit. ;  see  also  page  102): 

2Cm'N^0  +  O'  -  C«H"'N'=0'  +  2C0«  +  2H-0. 

4.  Heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  and  alcohol  or  ether,  it  yields  iodide  of  othyl-creatinino 
and  hydriodate  of  creatinine. 

Sulphate  of  Creatinine.  2C'H'iSI^0. — An  aqueous  solution  of  creatinine  saturated 
at  a  boiling  heat  and  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  till  it  acquires  a  strong  acid 
reaction,  leaves  on  evaporation  a  white  mass,  whose  solution  in  hot  alcohol  becomes 
turbid  on  cooUng,  then  clear,  and  deposits  transparent,  colourless,  quadratic  tables, 
•which  remain  transparent  at  100°.  (Liebig.) 

Hydriodate  of  Creatinine,  C^H'N^O.HI,  is  produced,  together  with  iodide  of  ethyl- 
creatinine,  in  the  preparation  of  that  comj^ound  (p.  102),  and  remains  in  the  motlier- 
liquor  after  the  latter  has  crystallised  out.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  may  be  obtained,  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  water,  in  large  transparent,  some- 
what yellowish  crystals.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  acetate  of  sodium  and 
chloride  of  zinc,  yields  a  precipitate  of  zinco-chloride  of  creatinine.  (Neubauer.) 

Hydrochlorate  of  Creatinine.  C^H'N^O.HCl.  Prepeiration  (ii.  100,  6).— Crystallises 
from  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  in  transparent  colourless  prisms,  and,  by  evaporation 
of  the  aqueous  solution,  in  transparent  laminae  which  redden  litmus.  Dissolves  very 
readily  in  water.  (Liebig.) 

Zincochhridc  of  Creatinine.    C-'H'N'O.ZnCl.    Preparation  1.  (p.   100).— 2.  By 

mixing  creatinine  and  chloride  of  zinc  in  the  state  of  concentrated  aqueous  solutions. 
Both  processes  yield,  witli  greater  rapidity  as  the  mixture  is  more  concentrated,  deli- 
cate needles  united  in  nodules,  or  prisms  (Pettenkofer),  belonging  to  the  monoelinic 
system,  with  terminal  faces  incHned  82°  30'  to  the  principal  axis  (K.  Schmidt,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Lxi.  332),  The  crystals  give  off  only  a  trace  of  hygroscopic  water  at  120°  C. 
When  the  creatinine  is  separated  from  this  compound  l)y  means  of  hycbated  oxide  of 
lead  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  (p.  99),  more  than  i  of  it  is  found  to  be  converted  into 
creatine,  and  in  larger  proportion,  apjsarently,  as  the  solution  of  the  zinc-compound 
used  was  more  dilute.  If,  therefore,  after  the  creatine  has  been  separated  from  the 
resulting  liquid  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  with  adiUtion  of  alcohol,  the  mother- 
liquor  containing  the  rest  of  the  creatinine  be  repeatedly  precipitated  with  chloride  of 
zinc,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed,  &c.,  nearly  all  the  creatinine  may  be  converted 
into  creatine  (Heintz  and  Dessaignes).  Zinco-chloride  of  creatinine  dissolves 
sparingly  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Petten- 
kofer). It  dissolves  in  9217  pts.  alcohol  of  98°,  and  in  6743  ists.  alcohol  of  87°. 
(Neubauer.) 

Chloride  of  zinc  likewise  combines  with  hydrochlorate  of  creatinine,  forming  the 
compound  C^H'N'O.HCl.ZnCl,  which  is  obtained  in  large  crystals,  very  soluble  and 
strongly  acid  to  the  taste,  by  dissolving  the  zinco-chloride  of  creatinine  in  hytU-ochloric 
acid,  and  evaporating  to  a  syi'up  (Dessaignes,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxii.  43).  The 
solution  mixed  with  acetate  of  sodium,  yields  a  precipitate  of  zinco-chloride  of  creati- 
nine.   (Neubauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xx.  267.) 

Creatinine  also  forms  with  chloride  ef  cadmium,  a  crystallised  compound  C'H'N'O. 
CdCl,  more  soluble  in  water  than  tlie  zinc-compound,  and  sometimes  appearing  to 
crystallise  with  1  at.  water.  (Neubauer), 

With  cupria  salts,  creatinine  forms  crystallisable  double  salts  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 
(Liebig.)  _  _ 

When  mixed  in  aqueous  solution  with  corrosive  sublimate,  it  immediately  forms  a 
white  curdy  precipitate,  which  changes  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  mass  of  delicate  colour- 
less needles  (Liebig).  With  mercuric  nitrate,  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound, 
2(C'H'N'0.HgN0^).Hg'0,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  yields  fine 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  creatinine.  (Neubauer.) 

With  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  coagulates  immediately  into  a 
mass  of  delicate  white  needles,  which  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water,  and  crystallise 
out  again  unchanged  on  cooling  (Liebig).  Accortling  to  Neubauer,  they  contain 
2(C'H'N'0.AgN0»).Ag-0. 

The  clear  mistui'e  of  dilute  hydrochlorate  of  creatinine  and  dichloridc  qf  platimun 
(or  of  hydrocliloric  acid,  creatine,  and  dichloridc  of  platinum),  yields,  by  slow  evapo- 
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ration,  transparent,  aurora-red  prisms,  and  by  quicker  evaporation,  granules  whieli  dis- 
solve readily  in  water,  less  qiiickly  in  alcohol,  and  contain  30'63  per  cent,  platinum, 
whence  they  probably  consist  of  C-'H'N^O.HCl.PtCP.  (Liebig.) 

Sthyl-creatinine.  C^H'^N^O  =  C'H'(C=ff)N30  (Neubauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xix.  51  ;  XX.  257). — The  iodide  of  this  base,  CH'^N^OI,  is  produced  by  enclosing  30 
grms.  of  creatinine  with  rather  more  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodide  of  ethyl 
aud  about  40  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol,  in  a  sealed  tube  and  heating  the  mixture 
to  100°  C.  for  several  hours.  A  crystalline  pulp  is  thus  obtained,  which,  when  purified 
by  several  recrystallisations  from  absolute  alcohol,  yields  the  iodide  in  long  shining 
needles,  veiy  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

By  treating  the  iodide  with  oxide  of  silver,  carefully  avoiding  an  excess,  and  eva- 
porating the  filtrate  in  vacuo,  a  radio-crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  consisting  of  the 

hydrate  of  cthyl-crcatinine  H  [         ^  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 

insoluble  in  ether.  From  solution  in  warm  absolute  alcohol  it  crystallises  on  cooling, 
in  fine  needles,  grouped  in  nodules.  It  is  not  deliquescent.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
strongly  alkaline,  has  a  bitter  taste,  precipitates  sesquichloride  of  ii-on  and  salts  of 
aluminium,  aud  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts  when  heated  with  them. 

The  chloride  C^H'-N'OCl  is  obtained  by  slightly  supersaturating  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  base  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating,  as  a  crystalline  mass  composed  of 
interlaced  needles,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  etlier.  The  solution, 
mixed  with  dichloride  of  platinum,  yields  the  chlorojjlatinate,  C''H'-N-''OCl.PtC]^,  in 
fine  prisms. 

Hydrate  of  ethyl-creatinine,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  does  not 
yield  a  compound  containing  another  atom  of  ethyl,  but  merely  iodide  of  ethyl-creati- 
nine and  alcohol : 

C^H'^N'O.H.O  +  C-^ffl  =  CH'^N'O.I  -i-  C^ff.H.O. 

Hence  ethyl-creatinine  may  be  regarded  as  an  ammonium-base,  and  creatinine  itself 
as  a  tertiary  amine,  N.(C<H'N20)"'. 

Bases  produced  from  Creatine  and  Creatinine  by  the  action  of  Nitrous  Acid. 

a.  CH'^N^O'.  (Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend.  xli.  1258;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii. 
339.) — AVlien  nitrous  acid  gas  is  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  creatinine,  car- 
bonic acid  escapes,  the  liquid  becomes  brown  and  turbid,  aud  after  a  few  hours  the 
nitrate  of  tlie  base,  C"'H"'N'0^,  separates  in  small  yellowish  indistinct  crystals,  which 
become  thick  if  left  for  some  time  under  the  liquid.    The  reaction  is  : 

2C^H'N30  -1-  0'  =  C^Hi'N^O^  +  200^  +  2^0. 

This  compound,  which  appears  to  be  likewise  foiToed  in  small  quantity  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  creatine,  is  a  very  weak  base,  its  salts  being  partially  decomposed 
even  by  solution  in  water.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solutions  throws  down  the  base  as 
a  white,  amorphous,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  acids  at 
a  gentle  heat.  Some  of  the  salts  crystallise  from  their  solutions  on  cooling.  The 
hydrochlorate,  2C''H"'N''013HC1  +  6H-^0,  forms  long  deeply  striated  prisms;  the  chlo- 
roplatinate,  which  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  forms  large  crystals,  consisting  of 
2C«H'°N«0'.3HC1.3PtCP  +  6H^0. 

^.  C'H''N^O^.  (Dessaignes,  loc.  cit.)  —  Produced,  together  with  oxalic  acid  and 
chloride  of  ammonium,  by  heating  the  base  a  with  hydrochloric  acid  : 

C''H"'N«0'  +  4H^0  =  C^H'N^O'  +  4NH'  +  C'H«0<. 

Crystallises  in  long  shining  prisms  or  laminae ;  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  easily  in 
hot  water,  slightly  in  ether ;  has  an  unpleasant,  almost  metallic  taste  ;  melts  and  vola- 
tilises without  decomposition,  and  burns  with  flame  without  leaving  any  residue.  It  has 
a  slight  acid  reaction ;  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  calcium,  barium,  lead,  copper,  or 
zinc,  or  chloride  of  mercury,  or  nitrate  of  sUver  in  dilute  solution.  Dessaignes  regards 
this  body  as  identical  with  that  which  Liebig  observed  to  be  produced,  together  with 
sarcosine,  by  the  action  of  barj-ta  on  creatine  at  the  boiling  heat  (p.  97).  Stiideler 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  151)  points  out  that  it  has  the  composition  of  methyl-para- 

banic  acid,  C'H(CH»)N20'  =  W.{CO)"{(?0'')".CW.^. 

•y.  C^H^N.  (Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.  839.)  —  When  nitrous  acid  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  creatine  in  nitric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved,  and 
on  neutralising  with  potash,  separating  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrate  of  potassium 
by  crystallisation,  and  adding  nitrate  of  silver,  crystals  are  obtained,  consisting  of 
C*H*N.AgNO^.  They  dissolve  in  hot  water,  and  after  several  crystallisations  assume 
the  form  of  long  white  needles.    When  decomposed  by  excess  of  hyi.lrochloric  acid, 
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thoy  yield  the  nitrate,  CTI^N.HNO',  in  the  form  of  a  fibrous  mass  of  small  prisms 
havinij;  a  very  sour  taste.    The  cMoromercurate  crystallises  in  long  prisms. 

CRSSSTERXTE.  Cupriferous  Manganese.  3Cu^0.2Mn''0'  —  A  mineral  found 
near  Trederichsrode  in  the  Thiiringer  Wald,  together  with  psUomelane  and  hausman- 
rite.  It  oeeiirs  iu  crystallo-laminar  aggregations,  cleaving  ■vv'ith  moderate  distinctness 
in  two  directions  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  monoclinic  prism,  very  distinctly  parallel  to 
the  base.  Fracture  uneven.  Colour  iron-black.  Streak  black.  Lustre  vitreous,  strongest 
on  the  perfect  cleavage-face.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity  =4-9  to  5'1.  Hardness  = 
4'0 — 4-5.  Thin  laminje  melt,  at  the  edges  only,  when  strongly  heated  before  the 
blowpipe.  With  borax  it  forms  a  dark  violet  glass ;  with  phosphorus-salt  a  green 
glass,  becoming  blue  on  cooling,  and  copper-red  in  the  inner  flame.  Hydrochloric  acid 
dissolves  it,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  forming  a  green  solution. 

Analyses  a,  b,  c,  by  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiv.  559);  d  by  Credner 
(^ibid.  Ixxiv.  555). 


Mn^O 

0 

Cu^O 

Ba-0 

Ca=0 

H-'O 

Ganguc. 

a. 

64-24 

8-83 

23-73 

2-01 

=  98-81 

b. 

56-29 

8-58 

32-35 

3-08 

0-76 

=  10106 

c. 

52-55 

5-78 

40-65 

1-48 

=  100-46 

d. 

5106 

42-73 

0-52 

0-63 

0-25 

0-G3 

=  95-82 

The  formula  3Cu20.2Mn''0'  requires  42-9  per  cent.  Cu=0,  and  57-1  Mn"0 ;  the 
mineral  often  contains  excess  of  oxide  of  manganese. 

CBEIVIC  and  APOCRBWIC  ACZDS,  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  Ann.  xiii.  SI; 
Mulder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvi.  243). —  Organic  acids  existing,  according  to  Ber- 
zelius, in  vegetable  mould  and  in  the  oclu-eous  deposits  of  ferruginous  waters.  (The 
word  crenic  is  derived  from  Kprivrj,  a  spring.)  They  were  first  obtained  from  the 
mineral  water  of  Porla  in  Sweden.  According  to  Berzelius,  the  yellow  deposit  which 
forms  iu  ferruginous  waters  contains  these  acids  in  the  form  of  basic  salts.  They 
are  extracted  by  boiling  the  deposit  with  potash,  filtermg,  supersaturating  the  liquid 
with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  a  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  as  long  as  a  dark  brown 
precipitate  continues  to  form.  This  precipitate  contains  the  apocrenic  acid.  The 
liquid  is  filtered,  saturated,  or  slightly  supersaturated  ^vith  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
and  acetate  of  copper  again  added  as  long  as  a  greenish-white  precipitate  is  produced. 
The  precipitation  is  completed  by  heating  the  mixture  which  contains  the  crenic 
acid  to  80°  C.  ;  the  crenic  acid  is  more  abundant  than  the  apocrenic.  Both  precipi- 
tates are  decomposed  by  suspending  them  in  water,  and  passing  a  stream  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  through  the  liquid. 

The  crenic  acid  is  isolated  by  evaporating  tlie  filtered  liquid  in  vacuo.  Tlie  product 
thus  obtained  stiU  retains  a  certain  quantity  of  eartliy  crenates,  from  which  it  may  bo 
separated  by  means  of  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  acid  and  leaves  the  salts, 
and  evaporating  the  alcohol  in  vacuo.  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  pale  yellow,  uncrystal- 
lisable,  transparent,  hard,  and  fissured  ;  its  taste  is  acid  at  first,  afterwards  astringent. 
With  the  alkalis  it  forms  neutral  and  acid  salts,  which  are  uncrystallisable,  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  resemble  vegetable  extracts  in  appearance.  They  are 
yellow,  and  turn  brown  iu  the  air  from  formation  of  aprocenic  acid. 

Apocrenic  acid  is  brown,  sparingly  solulile  in  water,  more  solulilo  in  alisoluto 
alcohol,  and  has  a  very  astringent  taste.  The  apocrenates  of  the  alkalis  resemble  the 
crenates,  excepting  that  they  are  black. 

Both  acids  displace  acetic  acid  liy  evaporation.  Apocrenic  acid  dissolves  immedi- 
ately in  alkaline  acetates.  The  ferrous  salts  of  both  acids  are  soluble  in  water,  but 
their  ferric  salts  are  insoluble. 

According  to  Berzelius,  both  crenic  and  aprocrenic  acid  contain  nitrogen  and  give 
off  ammonia  by  dry  distillation.  Mulder  supposes  that  the  nitrogen  found  in  them  is  in 
the  form  of  an  ammonium-salt,  and  may  be  completely  removed  by  acetic  acid.  Mulder 
represents  crenic  acid  by  the  formula  C'^-^H'^O",  and  apocrenic  acid  by  C-'H'^O'^ ;  but 
these  acids  have  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  sufficiently  definite  state  to  enable  lis  to  fix 
their  formuhe. 

C3l£OSOXi.    The  principal  constituent  of  wood-creosote  (p.  104). 

creosote:.  (Reichenbach  [1832],  Schw.  J.  Ixvi.  301,  345;  Ixvii  1,  57; 
Ixviii.  352.  Ettling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  209.  Laurent,  Compt.  rend.  xi.  124; 
xix.  574.  Deville,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  228.  Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxviii.  231  ;  Lxxxvi.  223.  VGlckel,  ihid.  Ixxxvi.  93:  Ixxxvii.  306.  Hla- 
siwetz,  ibid.  cvi.  339.  On  the  Preparation  of  Creosote:  E.  Simon.  Pogg.  Ann. 
xxxii.  129.  Hiibschmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xi.  40.  Kone,  ibid.  xvi.  63. 
Kriiger,  Buchner's  Repert.  Pharm.  xlviii.  273.  Buchner,  ibid.  xlix.  84.  Cozzi, 
ibid.  Iv.  693.) — The  substance  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  creosote  is  often 
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merely  hydrate  of  phenyl  more  or  less  impure ;  but  the  true  creosote  extracted  by 
Keiehenbach  from  wood-tar  is  a  perfectly  distinct  body,  and  does  not  exhibit  all  the 
characters  of  hydrate  of  phenyl.  It  is  to  the  true  creosote  that  wood- vinegar,  tar- water, 
soot,  and  wood-smoke  owe  their  power  of  arresting  the  putrefaction  of  meat  and  otlier 
animal  substances.  The  name  creosote  is  derived  from  Kpias,  flesh,  and  aci^eiv,  to  save. 

Preparation. — When  wood-tar  is  distilled  tdl  the  residue  acquires  the  consistence  of 
a  pitchy  mass,  the  liquid  collected  in  the  receiver  is  formed  of  several  distinct  layers, 
the  lowest  of  which  contains  the  creosote.  On  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  leaving  it  at  rest,  a  yellowish  oil  rises  to  the  surface.  This  oil  is  decanted,  and 
rectified  in  a  glass  retort,  the  lighter  portion  of  the  distillate  being  rejected  and  the 
heavier  portion  collected  and  ignited  with  potash-solution  of  specific  gravity  l-l'l. 
The  creosote  then  dissolves  in  the  alkaline  liquid,  while  the  hydrocarbons  with  which 
it  is  mixed  remain  undissolved.  The  alkaline  solution  is  decanted  and  boiled  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  the  air,  to  resinise  a  foreign  substance  dissolved  in  the 
potash,  after  which  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  the  creosote  set  free  by  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  creosote  thus  obtained  is  not  yet  pure ;  it  requires  to  be  again 
distilled  several  times  with  alkaline  water,  then  dissolved  in  potash,  to  free  the 
creosote  from  insoluble  hydrocarbons,  and  separated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by 
sulphuric  acid.  These  operations  must  be  repeated  tLU  the  creosote  dissolves  in  potash 
without  residue,  after  which  the  creosote  is  to  be  finally  distilled  at  200°  C,  and  dried 
over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Properties. — Creosote  is  a  coloiirless,  oily,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  dis- 
agreeable penetrating  odour  like  that  of  smoked  meat,  and  a  burning  taste.  Specific 
gravity  1-037  at  20°  C.  (Eeichenbach),  1-040  at  11-5°  (Gorup-Besanez),  1-076 
at  15-5°  (Volckel).  It  does  not  solidify  at  -27°  C.  Boils  at  203° (Eeichenbach); 
between  203-5°  and  208°  (Gorup-Besanez),  and  distils  in  great  part  without  altera- 
tion. 'When  pure  it  does  not  become  coloured  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  bums  with  a 
smoky  flame.    Does  not  conduct  electricity. 

Creosote  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  -with  alcohol, 
ether,  bisidphide  of  carbon,  naphtha,  and  acetic  ether.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, selenium,  oxalic,  citric,  tartaric,  benzoic  and  stearic  acids,  resins,  and  several 
colouring  matters.  With  the  aid  of  heat  it  dissolves  several  metallic  salts,  e.  g.  the 
chlorides  of  calcium  and  tin,  the  acetates  of  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  zinc,  &c., 
and  deposits  them  in  the  ci-ystaUine  state  on  cooling. 

It  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  ferric  salts,  and  reduces  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  salts 
of  mercury,  gold,  and  jilatinum.  Wlien  dropped  on  recently  prepared  oxide  of  silver 
it  produces  a  kind  of  explosion,  the  sQver  being  partly  reduced,  and  oxalate  of  silver 
formed,  together  with  several  resinous  compounds. 

The  composition  of  creosote  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed.  The  following  are  the 
analyses  which  have  been  made  of  it : 
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Gorup-Besanez  deduces  from  his  analyses  the  formula  C'^H'^O^  (calc.  76-47  C ; 
7-84  H).  Volckel  gives  the  formula  C'^H'^O^  (72-72  C  ;  7-07  H) ;  neither  of  these 
formiilae  agrees  well  with  the  analyses.  According  to  Hlasiwetz,  creosote  is  a  com- 
pound ether  derived  from  an  acid,  CH'^O^,  which,  when  treated  with  bases,  forms 
salts  having  the  composition  C^H'MO',  and  yielding  the  acid  itself  when  distilled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (see  p.  105). 

Decompositions. — Creosote  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  -with  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  formation  of  a  chlorinated  compound,  which  is  decomposed  by  distillation. 
Bromine  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity  by  creosote,  yielding,  according  to  De-ville,  a 
crystalline  acid,  having  the  composition  of  creosote  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  bromine.    Iodine  dissolves  in  creosote,  forming  a  brown  liquid. 

When  creosote  is  acted  upon  at  a  gentle  heat  by  a  mixture  of  hydrocJdoric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potassium,  the  action  being  continued  for  several  days,  and  arrested  as 
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soon  as  an  abundant  evolution  of  clilorine  takes  plaee,  a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained 
from  which  cold  alcohol  extracts  a  substance  crystallising  in  large  rhomboi'dal  tables, 
leaving  another  compound  in  the  form  of  yellow  scales.  (Gorup-Besanez). 

The  rhomboi'dal  tables  give  by  analysis  39-8  per  cent.  C,  and  1-9  H,  which  Gonip 
represents  by  the  formula  C'^H'CPO^  designating  the  compound  as  fimtachlornxiilin. 
Gerhardt,  however  [TraM,  iii.  24),  prefers  the  formula  CH^CPO-  (calc.  40"  per 
cent,  carbon,  and  2  hydrogen) ;  according  to  which  it  is  liomologous  with  tricliloroqui- 
none.  The  yeUow  scales  give  by  analysis  (mean)  36-7  C,  1-5  H,  and  60-6  C'l,  wliich 
Gorup  represents  by  the  formula  C'^ffCPO^  {hcxachloroxi/Un),  while  Gerhardt  gives 
the  formula  C"H'C1*0%  homologous  with  tetrachloroquinone.  When  the  yellow 
scales  are  suspended  in  water  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  passed  through  the  liquid, 
the  scales  are  converted  into  brownish-white  four-sided  prisms,  whicli  dissolve  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  yielding  a  yellow  solution,  which,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  deposits  long  violet  needles  and  reddish  prisms,  the  latter  containing 
about  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  as  the  yellow  scales,  but  more  hydrogen  (2-23  to 
2-39  per  cent.).  Hence  these  products  would  appear  to  be  related  to  the  yellow  scales 
in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  chlorinated  hydroquinones  are  to  the  chlorinated  quinones. 
All  these  compounds  require  further  investigation,  but  their  formation  is  siifficient  to 
show  that  creosote  from  wood-tar  is  a  very  diiFerent  thing  from  hydrate  of  phenyl,  the 
so-caUed  coal-tar  creosote. 

Creosote  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  acid ;  it  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis,  and  is 
decomposed  by  potassium,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen.  Two  potassium-salts  have 
been  formed,  also  sodium,  ammonium,  barium,  lead,  etiiyl,  and  benzoyl-salts. 

Potassium-salts. — a.  Neutral,  C"H''K0^2H-0.  Obtained  by  heating  creosote  with 
solid  hydrate  of  potassium  to  about  130°  C.  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and  crys- 
tallising the  product  from  ether.  It  is  then  obtained  in  thin  soft  prisms  or  scales,  of 
dazzling  whiteness  and  satiny  lustre.  It  dissolves  readily  also  in  water  and  alcohol, 
crystallising  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  soft  interlaced  needles.  Wlien  thoroughly 
freed  from  mother-liquor  by  pressure  and  dried,  it  may  be  preserved  without  alteration  ; 
otherwise  it  quickly  turns  bluisli-grecn,  and  ultimately  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  all  the  creosote-salts  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  excluding  tlio 
air  during  their  preparation. — ^.  Acid  salt,  C*'H'KO-.C''H"'0-.  Obtained  by  treating 
creosote  with  potassium  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and  crystallising  from  ether. 
Eesembles  the  neutral  salt  in  appearance  and  in  most  of  its  properties,  but  is  decom- 
posed by  water.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

Sod/uin-salts. — Creosote  behaves  with  sodium  and  hydrate  of  sodium  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  potassium  and  its  hydrate ;  but  the  sodium-salts  have  not  yet 
been  obtained  in  definite  form.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

Barium-salt,  2C''H'BaO-  +  3H-0. — Prepared  like  the  neutral  potassium-salt.  Forms 
dazzling  white  scales,  having  a  satiny  lustre,  quite  inodorous,  and  permanent  when 
pure.    Gives  off  its  water  at  100°  C.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

Lead-salt,  ICH'PbO-.Pb'-'O  -(-  2H=0.— The  neutral  potassium-salt  mixed  witli  acetate 
of  lead  yields  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  which,  when  dried  in  vacuo,  exhibits  tliis  com- 
position. (Hlasiwetz.) 

Ethi/l-compoimd,  C*H'-'(C^H^)0^.— Obtained  by  heating  the  neutral  potassium-salt 
with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tube,  distilling,  removing  the  last  traces  of  iodine  by 
agitation  with  silver,  and  rectifying.  Oily  Uquid,  having  a  slight  yellowish  tinge  and 
faint  aromatic  odour. 

A  benzoyl-co7npound,  C^H''(C'H*0)0^,  appears  to  be  formed  by  treating  the  neutral 
potassium-salt  with  chloride  of  benzoyl.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

Creosol.  C"H"'0^.  — By  decomposing  the  neutral  potassium-salt  of  creosote  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  washing  with  water,  rectifying,  and  collecting  the  portion  which 
distils  over  at  219°  C.  (which  is  by  far  the  larger  portion,  small  quantities  only  dis- 
tilling at  lower  and  at  higher  temperatures),  a  colourless  oil  is  obtained,  agreeing  in 
composition  with  the  formula  CH'^O^  (69'6  C,  and  7'2  H).  It  is  of  the  consistence  of 
creosote,  refracts  light  strongly,  has  an  aromatic  odour  like  that  of  vanilla,  and  biuning 
taste;  anhydi-ous  ;  but  little  altered  by  keeping.  Specific  gravity  1-0894  at  13°  C. 
Vapour-density  4-98  (by  calculation  to  2  vols.  4'79).  It  is  not  more  soluble  in  water 
than  creosote  ;  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
alkaline  leys.  In  a  freezing  mixture,  it  becomes  viscid,  but  not  solid.  It  reduces 
nitrate  of  silver,  producing  a  specular  deposit  of  the  metal.  Does  not  unite  with  the 
acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals,  but  forms  with  ammonia,  eitlicr  in  the  state 
of  gas  or  in  strong  aqueous  solution,  a  crystalline  salt,  sparingly  solulile  in  water, 
and  having  the  composition  C''H''(NH')0-.C"H"'0^,  analogous  to  the  acid  potassium- 
salt  above  described.  With  potash  and  baryta  it  behaves  like  creosote,  yielding  the 
salts  CH^KO^  and  C^H^BaO- ;  the  preparation  of  which  is  moreover  much  easier  with 
this  oil  than  with  creosote.    Bromine  acts  violently  on  it,  forming  a  crystalline  com- 
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pound,  containing  C'H'^Br^O*.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  crude  creosote ;  it  does  not  however  solidify  at  once,  but  forms  a  crystal- 
line pulp,  from  which  the  i^ure  compound  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  pulp  in 
a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  leaving  the  solution  over  night,  and  pressing  the 
deposited  crystals  to  free  them  from  mother-liquor.  It  is  formed  by  the  replacement 
of  5  at.  hydrogen  by  bromine  in  a  double  molecule  of  creosol. 

TricMorocriosoJ,  C^H'CPO^,  is  formed  by  introducing  creosol  into  a  large  flask  filled 
with  chlorine.  The  whole  solidifies  in  about  24  hours,  and  the  product  may  be 
purified  by  crystallisation  from  acetic  acid.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

It  appears  then  that  creosote  consists  mainly  of  an  oil  capable  of  forming  salts  with 
bases,  and  having  the  composition  C^H'"0^  This  oil  (creosol)  is  likewise  contained 
in  the  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  guajac  resin— this  product  consisting, 
according  to  Hlasiwetz,  of  guajacol,  C'lI^O^,  and  the  homologous  compound,  crcosotc- 
g^iajacol  or  creosol,  C'H"'0^.  Creosote  itself  is  probably  a  compound  of  the  form 
C»HXR)02  or  C"5H;"'(R)0',  in  which  R  denotes  a  radicle  free  from  oxygen.  (Hlasi- 
wetz, loc.  cit.) 

CRBSOTIC  JLCID.  C^H'O' =  1 0.  (Kolbe  and  Lautemann,  Ann.  Ch. 

Pharm.  cxv.  203.) — An  acid  isomeric  with  carbocresylic  acid,  produced  by  the  action 
of  sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride  on  cresylic  alcohol  (CH^O  +  CO^  =  C"H'0^).  The 
resulting  mixture  of  carbocresylate  and  cresotate  of  sodium  is  treated  with  hydro- 
cliloric  acid,  whereby  the  carbocresylic  acid  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
cresyHc  alcohol,  while  the  cresotic  acid  remains  undecomposed,  and  may  be  washed 
out  by  means  of  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  liquid  on  evaporation 
yielding  th,e  pure  acid  in  fine  large  prisms.  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  153°  C.  and  solidifies  at  144°.  By  mixing  it 
with  salicylic  acid  (which  melts  at  159°),  a  mixture  of  lower  melting  point  is  obtained : 
a  mixture  of  1  pt.  cresotic  acid  and  4  pts.  salicylic  acid  was  found  to  melt  at  139°. 

Cresotic  acid  produces  a  deep  violet  colour  with  sesquichloride  of  iron.  AVhen 
heated  with  caustic  baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydiide  and  cresylic  alcohol. 

CRESOX ACETIC  ACXB,  C'H'»0'? — An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  mono- 
chloracetic  acid  on  cresylate  of  sodium.  Its  copper  salt,  CH'CuO'  +  aq. ,  is  green,  and 
sparingly  soluble.    (Hointz,  Berl.  Akad.  Ber.  1860,  p.  464.) 

CSiESS,  OXIi  or.  The  herb  of  Lepidium  rudcrale  and  the  inodorous  seed  of 
Lcpidium  rudcrale,  L.  sativum,  and  L.  campestre,  bruised  and  macerated  in  water,  yield 
by  distillation  a  milky  water,  from  which,  by  repeated  fractional  rectification  in  glass 
vessels  (copper  would  exert  a  decomposing  action),  a  yeUow  oil  may  be  obtained.  This 
oU,  after  further  rectification,  is  colourless,  but  turns  yellow  again  on  exposure  to 
light.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  neutral,  exhibits  the  refreshing  but  somewhat  alliaceous 
odour  and  biting  taste  of  water-cresses,  and,  when  its  vapour  is  inhaled  in  rather  large 
quantity,  jn'oduces  dryness  in  the  throat  and  headache.  It  cannot  be  distilled  unde- 
composed without  water.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  sulphuric  acid. 
With  mercm'ous  nitrate  it  forms  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  mercury ;  with 
corrosive  sublimate  a  white  precipitate  ;  with  nitrate  of  silver,  sometimes  white, 
sometimes  black ;  with  dichloride  of  platinum  in  alcoholic  solution,  an  orange-ycUow 
precipitate  after  a  while.  Aqueous  potash  and  ammonia  have  no  action  on  this  oil. 
It  dissolves  with  red  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  may  be  separated  again  by  water. 
It  dissolves  slowly  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Pless,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Iviii.  36.) 

The  fresh  leaves  of  Lepidium  latifolium  yield  by  distillation  with  water,  a  neutral 
oil  heavier  than  water,  together  with  a  milky,  strong-smelling  and  sharp-tasting 
water,  which  loses  its  sharpness  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  Uke^vise  in  a  few  hours 
after  being  mixed  with  chlorine  (whereupon  it  precipitates  chloride  of  barium) ;  it 
gradually  forms  a  black  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  blackens  metallic  silver 
after  a  while  ;  and  is  deprived  of  its  taste  and  odour  by  charcoal  powder.  (Stendel, 
Diss,  de  acredine  nonnull.  vegctab.  Tiibingen,  1805.) 

CRESVIiIC  AXiCOHOI..  Hydrate  of  Crcsyl.  C'H»0  =  C'H''.H.O.-This  alcohol, 
homologous  with  hydrate  of  phenyl,  was  discovered  in  1854  by  Williamson  and 
Fairlie  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  232),  and  further  investigated  by  Duclos  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cix.  135).  It  occurs  in  variable  quantity  in  the  so-caUed  coal-tar  creosote,  and 
is  obtained  by  subjecting  the  portion  of  that  liquid  which  boils  between  200°  and  220°  C. 
to  fractional  distillation  (Fairlie).  It  likewise  exists,  together  with  hydrate  of  phenyl 
and  other  compounds,  in  the  tar  of  fij-wood,  and  is  obtained  therefrom  by  treating  the 
oil  which  passes  over  in  fractional  distillation  between  150°  and  220°,  with  weak  soda- 
ley,  to  separate  hydrocarbons,  supersaturating  the  alkaline  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
repeating  the  treatment  with  soda-ley  and  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  oil  becomes  perfectly 
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soluble  in  the  alkaline  liquid.  The  oQ  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  phenylic  and 
cresylic  alcohols,  which  are  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  the  former  boiling 
at  187°  C. 

Cresylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless,  strongly-refracting  liquid,  which  boils  at  203°  C.  in 
the  air  (the  same  as  wood-tar  creosote,  p.  104),  and  at  200^  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hycbogen.  Analysis  gave  77'4  to  77'7  per  cent,  carbon,  and  8*05  to  2'20  hydrogen 
(caleidation,  77'8  C,  and  7'11  H).    It  is  isomeric  with  benzylic  alcohol  (i.  578). 

Cresylic  alcohol  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  According  to  Fairlie,  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  ammonia;  but  accord- 
ing to  Duclos,  it  dissolves  in  ammonia  as  easily  as  phenylic  alcohol. 

Cresylic  alcohol  is  decomposed  by  repeated  distillation,  a  portion  being  apparently 
converted  by  the  oxidising  action  of  the  air  into  hydrate  of  phenyl,  CH^O  ;  but  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydi'ogen  it  may  be  distilled  any  number  of  times  without  alteration. 
Strong  nitric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  attacks  it  with  explosive  violence  ;  but 
when  treated  wdth  well-cooled  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  red  solution  containingtrinitro- 
eresylic  acid,  C'H^(NO-)'0,  homologous  with  picric  acid.  With  dilute  nitric  acid 
it  forms  only  a  brown  tarry  mass  (Fairlie);  according  to  Duclos,  the  product  is 
m ononitrocresyli c  acid.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  cresylic  alcohol  becomes 
rose-coloured,  and  forms  sulphocresylic  acid,  C'H'O.SO^.  With  2}entachloride  of 
phosphorus,  cresylic  alcohol  yields  chloride  of  cresyl,  C'H'Cl  (boUing  at  197°C.),  and 
phosphate  of  cresyl,  which  latter  is  converted  by  acetate  of  potassium  into  acetate 
of  cresyl,  and  when  distilled  with  cthylateof  potassium,  yields  cresylato  of  ethyl 
C'H'.C-H^.O,  and  phosphate  of  potassium.  Mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  strong 
potash-ley,  it  forms,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  a  few  small  crystals,  apparently  con- 
sisting of  cr  esylate  of  potassium,  C'H'KO  (Fairlie).  In  contact  with  chloride 
of  calcium  or  chloride  of  zinc,  it  appears  to  be  converted  into  phenylic  alcohoL 
(Gladstone,  Chemical  News,  ii.  98.) 

Cresylic  alcohol,  treated  with  potassium  or  sodium,  gives  off  hydrogen  and  forms 
a  brownish  mass,  which,  on  cooling,  solidities  to  a  mass  of  slender  needles  of  cresylate 
of  potassium  or  sodium,  difficult  to  purify  by  crystallisation  from  ether  (Duclos). 
Cresylate  of  sodium  treated  with  monochloracctic  acid  yields  cresoxacetic  acid. 
(Heintz,  p.  207.) 

Derivatives  of  Cresylic  Alcohol, 
isritrocresylic  Acia,  C'H'NO^  =  C'H"(NO-)  |  q — "When  very  dilute  nitric  acid 

is  gradually  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  cresyHc  alcohol  heated  to  60°  or  70°  C, 
the  liquid  acquires  an  aromatic  odour  and  yellowish-brown  colour,  without  giving  off 
red  vapours,  and  ultimately  deposits  nitrocresylic  acid  in  oily  drops,  which  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  they  are  washed  witli  water  and  dried  in  vacuo. 

Nitrocresylic  acid  is  a  yellowish-brown  syrupy  liquid,  inodorous,  bitter,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  colours  the  skin  yellow.  It  appears  to  unite  with  alkalis.  (Duclos,  lac.  cit.) 

ajinitroeresylic  Acid,  C'H°N=0*  =  '^'■^"^^g'^"  |  0.— This  acid  is  prepared,  not 

directly  from  cresylic  alcohol,  but  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sulphocresylic  acid. 
A  solution  of  1  vol.  sulphocresylic  acid  in  5  or  6  vols,  water,  or  an  equally  dilute 
solution  of  cresylic  alcohol  in  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  heated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  ;  the  liquid  is  filtered 
from  a  resinous  body  which  separates  on  cooling ;  and  the  filtrate  is  heated  to  boiling 
with  addition  of  nitric  acid.  Dinitrocresylic  acid  then  separates  as  a  yeUow  oil, 
which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  does  not  crystalUse  by  evaporation.  When  slowly 
heated,  part  of  it  appears  to  sublime  undeeomposed  ;  when  quickly  heated  it  detonates. 
(Duclos.) 

Dinitrocrcsylafe  cf  Ammoniiun  is  easily  soluble,  but  difficult  to  crystallise.  (Duclos.) 

TrinitrocresyUc  Acid,  C'ffN'O'  =         ^    H  [  ^' — Discovered  by  Fairlie, 

more  fully  investigated  by  Duclos.  Homologous  with  trinitrophenie  or  picric  acid.  It 
is  obtained — 1.  By  adding  fuming  nitric  acid  in  small  portions  to  coal-tar  creosote  con- 
taining cresylic  alcohol,  in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  ice.  The  liquid  then  assumes  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  after  the  addition  of  a  volume  of  nitric  acid  equal  to  that  of  the 
creosote,  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  deep  red,  the  lower  black  and  tany ; 
the  upper  contains  the  trinitrocresylic  acid  (Fairlie).  —  2.  By  heating  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  sulphocresylic  acid  witli  nitric  acid,  filtering  from  the  resinous  body  whicli 
separates,  again  heating  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating.  The  dinitro- 
cresylic acid  which  first  separates,  is  then  converted,  by  the  continued  action  of  the 
nitric  acid,  into  trinitrocresylic  acid,  which  is  found,  together  with  oxalic  acid,  in  the 
crystalline  residue  obtained  on  cooling.    The  oxalic  acid  is  removed  by  washing,  and 
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thp  trinitrocresylic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by  solution  in  alcohol 
and  evaporation  in  vacuo.  (Duclos.) 

Trinitrocresylic  acid  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  soluble  in  449  pts.  of  water  at 
20°  C,  and  in  123  pts.  at  100°  (less  soluble  therefore  than  picric  acid).  The  solution 
has  a  fine  yellow  colour,  reddens  litmus,  and  imparts  a  yellow  stain  to  wool  and  silk. 
It  dissolves  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  It  is  separated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
most  mineral  acids,  but  dissolves  in  excess  of  nitric  acid  more  easily  than  in  water. 
When  heated  a  little  above  100°  C,  it  melts  to  a  reddish-yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  in 
the  crystaUine  form  on  cooling.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  deflagrates  like  picric 
acid.  (Duclos.) 

"With  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  clilorate  of  potassium, 
it  emits  the  odour  of  chloropicrin.  (Duclos.") 

Trinitrocresylate  of  Ammonium,  ^  ^  ^^JJ^'  |  ^'  '''"y^^'i^l^''^^^  yellow  needles 
easily  soluble  in  water,  less  easilyin  alcohol;  they  deflagrate  when  heated.  (Duclos.) 

Trinitrocresylate  of  Lead,  2C'H<Pb(N0-)^0.Pb-0. — When  a  boiling  dilute  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  is  mixed  with  trinitrocresylate  of  ammonium,  this  salt  separates  from 
the  filtrate  on  cooling  in  microscopic  needles  which  are  moderately  soluble  in  water, 
and  detonate  when  heated.  (Duclos.) 

Trinitrocresylate  of  Potassium,  C'II''K(NO")'0,  crystallises  in  small  orange-red 
needles  which  are  moderately  soluble  in  water  (Duclos) ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
easily  in  hot  water  (Fairlie),  and  detonate  strongly  when  heated.  (Duclos.) 

Sulphocresylic  or  Cresylsulptauric  Acid,  C'H'O'^.SO^. — First  obtained  by 
Fairlie;  further  examined  by  Duclos.  Not  known  in  the  free  state.  Cresylic  alcohol 
is  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  left  to  stand  for  about  24  hoiu's  at 
about  60°  C,  and  then  mixed  with  water,  which  does  not  separate  any  oil-drops.  This 
liquid,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead  or  carbonate  of  barium,  and  carefully  evapo- 
rated, at  last  in  vacuo,  yields  the  corresponding  sulphocresy  lates. 

The  barium-salt,  C'H'BaO.SO',  is  colourless,  amorphous,  and  easily  decomposible. 
The  lead-salt,  C'H'PbO.SO',  gradually  dries  up  to  an  amorphous,  colourless  mass,  which 
decomposes  at  140°  C. 

CKICHTOSrXTE.  A  variety  of  titaniferous  iron,  found  at  St.  Cristophe,  near 
Orsans,  in  the  Departement  d'lsk-e  (Dauphin6),  and  regarded  as  a  subspecies  of 
ilmenite  (g.  v.) 

C3£ZSPXTE.    Syu.  with  Eutile. 

CRITHMXTM  KULRlTIH/lVStS.  Sea-fennel.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  growing 
on  the  sea-shore,  containing  volatile  oil  and  free  acetic  acid.  (Laviui,  Geiger's 
Magaz.  iv.  118. 

CROCBTZnr.    See  Crocin. 

CROCZN-.  C-'H^O'^,  or  C^H^O^o.—The  colouring  matter  of  Chinese  yellow 
berries,  the  fruit  of  Gardenia  grandiflora.  Discovered  and  partly  examined  by  Mayer 
in  1858,  more  particularly  by  Eochleder  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ivi.  68),  who  regards  it  as 
identical  with  a  substance  which  Quadrat  obtained  in  an  impure  state  from  safii'on, 
and  to  which  he  assigned  the  formula 

To  prepare  crocin,  the  crushed  yellow  berries  are  boiled  with  alcohol ;  the  expressed 
liquid  is  fiJtered,  and  the  alcohol  evaporated  ;  the  i-emaining  aqueous  solution,  which 
deposits  a  Kquid  fatty  acid  and  a  crystalline  substance,  is  filtered,  diluted  with  water, 
and  mix;ed  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydrate  of  alumina ;  the  liquid,  filtered  after 
standing  for  several  days,  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  reddish-yellow 
precipitate  is  quickly  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed with  sulphydric  acid,  the  colouring  matter  then  separating,  together  with  the 
sidphide  of  lead;  the  precipitate,  after  washing  with  water,  is  well  boiled  with  alcohol; 
and  the  filtrate  is  left  to  dry  up  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  is  then  dis- 
solved in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  filtered  from  a  small  quantity  of  separated  sulphur, 
and  again  evaporated. 

Crocin  thus  prepared  yields,  by  trituration,  a  bright  red  powder,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  the  solutions  having  the  colour  of  dissolved  chromic  acid,  and 
forming  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  with  lead-salts.  The  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  assumes  first  an  indigo-blue,  then  a  violet 
colour.  The  dilute  aqiieous  solution  boile(t  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  resolved  into  crocetin,  which  separates  on  cooling  if  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute, 
and  a  colourless  uncrystallisable  sugar  (amounting  to  28'2  per  cent,  of  the  crocin), 
which  remains  in  solution  : 


2CMH^20'5  +  5H'0  =  C^'H«0"  +  2C''ir'0'2 

Crocin.  Crocetin.  Sugar. 
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Crocetin,  C^'H^^O",  or  C^^H-'^O". — To  obtain  this  substance  pure,  the  crocin  should 
be  boiled  with  the  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  as  both  crocin 
and  crocetin  easily  absorb  oxygen. 

Crocetin  is  a  dark  red  amorplious  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol. 
It  turns  blue  in  sulphuric  acid,  like  crocin.  Its  solution  forms  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  lead-salts.  Stuffs  mordanted  with  tin-salt  acquire,  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of 
crocetin,  a  dingy  greenish  yellow  colour,  which  by  treatment  with  ammoniacal  water 
is  converted  into  a  brUliant  yellow  coloui',  unaltered  by  light  and  air.  The  yellow 
robes  of  the  Chinese  mandarius  are  dyed  with  the  fruit  of  the  Gardenia.  (Handw.  d. 
Chem.  ii.  2"=  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  226.) 

CBOCIDOLITB  (from  KpoKis,  woof).  A  silicate  occurring  in  asbestos-like  fibres, 
also  massive,  in  the  Griqua  country,  beyond  the  Orange  river.  South  Africa,  and  in  the 
micaceous  porphyry  of  Wakenbaeh  in  the  Vosges.  Specific  gravity  =  3-2  — 3-265. 
Hardness  =  4.  Colour  and  streak,  lavender-blue  to  leek-green.  Opaque.  Fibres 
somewhat  elastic.  Melts  easily  before  the  blow-pipe  to  a  black,  shining,  opaque,  some- 
what frothy  glass,  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Single  fibres  melt  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp.  With  borax  it  forms  a  green  transparent  bead,  changing  to  brown  on  addition 
of  nitre. 

Analyses:  a.  from  Africa,  by  Klaproth  (Beitr.  vii.  237);  b.  from  Africa,  by 
Stromeyer  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxiii.  153);  c.  from  Wakenbaeh,  by  Deles se  (Ann.  Min. 
[3]  X.  307). 

SiO-     Fe^O       MnO     Mg^O     Cu-0     Na-0       K^O     IPO       CI  P-0^ 

a.  50-0       40-5         —         —         I'o         5-0  —       3-0        —  — 

b.  51-22      34-08       O'lO       2-48       0-03       7-07         —       4-80       —  — 

c.  53-02      25-62       0-50      10-14       1-10       5-69       0-39       2-52     0-51  0-17 

From  these  analyses,  Eammelsborg  {Minrraloltcmic,  p.  476)  deduces  the  formuLi 
7M-0.9Si0-  +  (li  ....  3)H'-0.  Taking  the  larger  amount  of  water,  and  supposing 
2  at.  to  be  basic,  this  formula  may  be  reduced  to  (M"II')Si'0-'  +  aq.,  or  9Il'-'SiO'  +  aq., 
which  is  the  formula  of  a  metasilicate.  The  mineral  is  perhaps  formed  from  soda- 
hornblende  (arfvedsonite),  by  abstraction  of  lime. 

A  somewhat  similar  mineral  occurs  at  Stavern  in  Norway. 

CROCoisiTE,    Native  chromate  of  lead  (i.  934). 

caocowic  ACID.  C^H^O^  =  (C=0^)".H10=.— (L.  Gmelin  [1825],  Pogg.  Ann. 
iv.  37;  Hanilbook,  x.  388.  Liebig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxiii.  90.  Heller,  .J.  pr.  Chem. 
xii.  230;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiv.  1;  xxxiv.  232.  Will,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii. 
177.) 

When  the  compound  of  carbonic  oxide  and  potassium,  obtained  Ijy  passing  the  dry 
gas  over  melted  potassium, — or,  as  a  secondary  product,  in  the  preparation  of  potassium 
by  heating  carbonate  of  potassium  with  charcoal  —  is  immersed  in  water,  inflammable 
gas  is  evolved,  and  a  strongly  alkaline  yellowish-red  solution  is  formed,  which,  when 
left  to  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat,  becomes  pale  yellow  and  deposits  long  yellow  needles 
of  croconate  of  potassium,  while  oxalate  of  potassium  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 
These  two  salts  are  not,  however,  the  immediate  products  of  the  action  of  air  and 
water  on  the  compound  of  potassium  and  carbonic  oxide,  their  formation  being  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  a  red  salt,  the  rhodizonate  of  potassium,  the  solution  of  which  de- 
composes, during  evaporation,  into  croconate,  oxalate,  and  probably  also  carbonate  of 
potassium.    The  relations  between  these  several  products  are  not  exactly  known. 

The  black  mass  produced  in  the  preparation  of  potassium  shoidd  be  exposed  to  the 
air  for  several  weeks  before  it  is  dissolved  in  water;  it  then  gradually  acquires  a  red  or 
yellow  coloiu-  and  dissolves  in  water  without  explosion ;  but  if  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  few  hours  only,  it  takes  fire  in  contact  with  water  (because  it  contains 
free  potassium),  ami  produces  a  violent  explosion  which  shatters  the  vessel. 

Croconie  acid  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  digesting  the  potassium-salt  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphm-ic  acid  and  absolute  alcohol  for  several  hoiU'S,  then  filtering,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate. 

It  cannot  be  conveniently  prepared  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  -with  sulphuric 
acid,  as  the  decomposition  is  never  complete,  or  by  decomposing  the  lead  or  copper 
salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  in  that  case  pecidiar  sulphm'-compounds  are  formed 
which  are  troublesome  to  separate. 

Croconie  acid  crystallises  in  anhydrous,  orange-yellow,  transparent  prisms  and 
grannies  (Gmelin);  in  golden-yellow  laminae  or  granular  crystals  containing 
Q5JJ2Q5  ^  3H-0,  which  become  opaque  and  crumble  to  a  yellow  powder  when  left 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  more  quickly  when  heated  to  100"^  C.  (Will).  It  is  ino- 
dorous, has  a  strongly  acid  taste,  and  reddens  litmus.    It  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
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forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  gradually  becomes  colourless ;  easily  also  in  alcohol. 
(Gmelin.) 

Croconic  acid  is  not  altered  by  a  temperature  of  160°  C,  but  when  more  strongly 
heated,  it  gives  off  white  and  yellow  in-itating  vapours  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of 
easily  combustible  charcoal.  In  combination  with  potash  it  is  quickly  decomposed 
by  'permanganate  of  potassium  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  being  entirely  converted 
into  carbonic  acid.  (Will.) 

The  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  is  completely  decolorised  by  nitric  acid  and  by 
chlorine  (Gmelin,  Liebig),  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  free  from  carbonic  acid  in 
the  former  case  (Gmelin,  Will),  without  evolution  of  gas  in  the  latter  (Will).  In 
both  cases  a  new  acid,  leuconic  acid,  is  produced : 

C^H^O^  +  0  +  ZE?0  =  C^H^O". 

Croconic  Leuconic 
acid.  acid. 

The  croconates,  C^M-0^  are  yellow  (hence  the  name  of  the  acid).  Many  of  them 
are  anhydrous  (Will).  They  decompose  below  a  red  heat,  with  glowing  and  sparkling, 
giving  off  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  leaving  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  metallic  oxide,  carbonate  or  metal.  They  withstand  the  action  of  air  and  light, 
even  their  aqueous  solutions  not  being  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  croconates 
of  the  alkali-metals  and  some  others  are  soluble  in  water ;  they  all  dissolve  with  decom- 
position in  nitric  acid  {vid.  sup.)  Some  of  the  croconates  of  the  heavy  metals  are 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Heller.) 

Croconate  of  Aluminium. — Yellow  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
(Heller.) 

Croconate  of  Ammonium.. — Keddish-yeUow  needles  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
(Heller.) 

Croconates  of  Antimony. — Croconate  of  potassium  added  to  a  solution  of  tri- 
chloride of  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in 
excess  of  chloride  of  antimony.  (Gmelin.) 

Croconate  of  Barium,  2C*Ba^0^  +  3H^0  (Will). — Yellow  pulverulent  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Gmelin).  Does  not  give  off  its  water  at  200°C. 
(Will.) 

Croconate  of  Bismuth. — Lemon-yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  nitrate 
of  bismuth  (Gmelin).    Contains  55-(j8  per  cent.  Bi^O^.  (Heller.) 

Croconate  of  Cadmium. — Yellow  p^dverulent  precipitate,  somewhat  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  (Heller.) 

Croconate  of  Calcium. — Lemon-yellow  crystals  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  (Gmelin).  They  contain  C^Ca-0^  +  3H-0,  and  give  off  their  water  com- 
pletely at  160°  C.  (Will.) 

Croconate  of  Cobalt. — The  potassium-salt  mixed  with  an  aqueous  cobalt-salt 
yields,  after  a  few  hours,  dark-brown  transparent  crystals,  with  beautiful  violet  reflex ; 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Heller.) 

Croconate  of  Copper,  C^Cu^O^  +  3H^0,  is  deposited  in  prismatic  crystals  on 
mixing  the  hot  solutions  of  croconate  of  potassium  and  cupric  chloride.  The  crystals 
belong  to  the  trimetrio  system.  Dominant  form,  ooP,  with  the  faces  ooPoo.  Incli- 
nation of  <»P :  ooP  in  the  bracliydiagonal  principal  section  =  108°.  CleaA'age 
parallel  to  ooP.  The  crystals  have  a  fine  deep  blue  coloiu-  by  reflected  light,  and 
appear  orange-coloured  by  transmitted  light.  They  give  off  13'8  per  cent.  (=2  at.) 
water  at  100°  C,  the  remaining  atom  not  being  given  off  till  the  salt  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  at  which  it  undergoes  complete  decomposition,  giving  off  carbonic  oxide  and 
carbonic  anhydride,  yielding  an  acid  distillate,  the  latter  portions  of  which  form  a  black 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  sUver,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  copper  and  charcoal.  The 
salt,  heated  in  the  air  to  a  temperature  below  redness,  burns  with  a  glimmering  light 
and  slight  sparkling,  leaving  flrst  a  red  powder  of  metallic  copper,  afterwards  cupric 
oxide.    Fuming  nitric  acid  sets  it  on  fire  with  vivid  sparkling. 

Croconate  of  copper  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  rather  more  in  boiling 
water,  forming  an  acid  solution,  which  forms  with  potash  a  blue  precipitate  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  alkali.  Ammonia  produces  a  similar  reaction,  and  likewise  dissolves  the 
crystals.  The  aqueous  solution  forms  but  a  slight  deposit  of  copper  upon  iron,  unless 
hydrochloric  acid  is  also  present.  (Gmelin.) 

Croconates  of  Iron. — Croconate  of  potassium  forms  with  aqueous  ferric  chloride 
a  clear  black  mixture,  which  in  thin  layers  exhibits  a  garnet-red  colour  (Gmelin): 
it  deposits  indistinct,  very  dark-coloured  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
(Heller).    The  potassium-salt,  added  to  ferrous  sulphate  forms  a  dark  yellowish 
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liquid,  which  afterwards  deposits  brown  flakes,  changing,  after  some  hours,  to  dark 
brown  crystals,  blue  by  reflected  light ;  they  resemble  the  copper-salt  in  form,  and  are 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL  (Heller.) 

Croconateof  Lead. — C^Pb'O'*  +  2H-0  (Will),  is  obtained  by  pouring,  first  acetic 
acid,  then  a  hot  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  into  a  solution  of  croconate  of  po- 
tassium. It  is  a  micaceous,  golden  -yellow  precipitate,  which  gives  off  its  water  at 
180°  C.  (Will.) 

Croconate  of  Magnesium. — Dark  brown  prisms.  (Heller.) 

Croconate  of  Manganese. — By  evaporating  the  acid  with  manganous  acetate,  or 
leaving  the  potassium-salt  for  some  time  in  contact  with  manganous  sulphate,  dingy 
yellow  crystals  are  obtained,  having  a  faint  blue  reflex.  (Heller.) 

Croconate  of  Mcrctiry. — The  potassium-salt  added  either  to  mercuric  or  mer- 
curous  nitrate,  forms  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Croconate  of  Nickel. — By  evaporating  croeonic  acid  with  sulphate  of  nickel, 
light  brown  grains  are  obtained,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Heller.) 

Croconates  of  Potassium,  a.  Neutral,  C^K^O^  +  2H"0. — Prepared  by  cau- 
tiously dissolving  in  water  the  black  mass  obtained  as  an  accessory  product  in  the 
preparation  of  potassium, — filtering,  —  concentrating  the  filtrate  over  the  water-liath, 
and  leaving  it  to  crystallise, — pressing  the  yellow  needles  thus  obtained, — and  re- 
crystallising  from  hot  water  (Gmelin).  Crystallises  in  slender  needles  or  prisms 
of  an  orange  yellow  colour,  which  effloresce  and  give  off  their  water  at  a  temperatm-o 
considerably  below  100°  C,  or  when  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  become  lemon- 
yeUow.  At  a  high  temperature  the  salt  carbonises.  Nitric  acid  and  chlorine 
decolorise  it,  and  convert  it  into  leuconate  of  potassium  (p.  108).  It  is  moderately 
solultle  in  water,  especially  in  hot  water ;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  aqueous 
solution  reduces  chloride  of  gold  when  heated  with  it ;  with  mercuric  chloride  it  forms, 
after  a  while,  a  white  precipitate,  probably  consisting  of  calomel. 

/3.  Acid  salt,  CTTKO.C'H^O^  +  2H20.— Obtained  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the 
neutral  salt,  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  not  sufficient  to  decompose  it  completely. 
Forms  prisms  more  deeply  coloured  than  the  neutral  salt,  and  having  an  acid  reaction. 
(Gmelin.) 

Croconateof  Silver,  C'Ag'O*,  is  precipitated  in  aurora-red  flakes,  insoluble  in  water. 

Croconate  of  Sodium,  obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  so- 
dium, forms  rhomboidal  prisms  less  deeply  coloured  than  the  potassium-salt,  and 
containing  water  of  crystallisation.  Very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol. 
(Heller.) 

Croconate  of  Tin. — The  potassium-salt,  added  to  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride 
throws  down  a  large  quantity  of  an  orange-yellow  powder  (Gmelin)  ;  it  decomposes, 
with  violence  when  heated,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  (H  ell er).  Stannic 
chloride  is  not  precipitated  by  croconate  of  potassium. 

Croconate  of  Uranium. — The  hyacinth-red  mixture  of  croeonic  acid  or  croco- 
nate of  potassium  with  uranic  nitrate  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  yellowish- 
red,  transparent  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Heller.) 

Croconate  of  Zinc. — Crystalline  grains  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Croconate  of  Zirconium.  —  Yellow  crystals  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
(Heller.) 

CKOCOXATTTHIIT.  A  peculiar  yellow  colouring  matter,  said  to  exist  pure  in  the 
flowers  of  Crocus  lutcus,  mixed  v\dth  other  substances  in  the  stigmata  of  Crocus  sat/fus 
and  Crocus  multifidus,  and  in  other  plants.  It  is  a  golden-yellow  amorphous  body, 
of  considerable  colouring  power,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  is  not  altered  either  by  acids  or  by  bases, —  a  character  which  distinguishes 
it  from  other  yeUow  colouring  matters,  such  as  xanthin,  &c. ;  forms  yellow  lakes  with 
several  metaUic  oxides,  and  may  be  fixed  on  tissues.    (Filhol,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xlviii.) 

CHOCUS.  A  term  applied  by  the  older  chemists  to  many  metallic  compounds; 
tluis,  oxysulphide  of  antimony  (i.  328)  was  called  Crocus  Antimonii,  or  Crocus  me- 
tallorum ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  Crocus  Martis  and  Crocus  Martis  aperitivus  :  cuprous 
oxide,  Crocus  Veneris,  &c. 

CKOCU'S  SATIVUS.    See  Saffeon. 

CROWrSTEDTITE.  Chloroniclan. — A  hydrated  ferrous  silicate,  containing  also 
small  quantities  of  magnesia  and  manganese,  found  in  a  vein  of  silver  ore  at  Przibram 
in  Bohemia,  accompanying  pyrite,  siderite,  calcite,  and  limonite ;  also  at  Wheal 
Maudlin  in  Cornwall,  with  pyrite  and  siderite.  It  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system, 
forming  six-sided  prisms,  with  the  basic  terminal  face,  generally  in  diverging  groups;  also 
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reniform  and  amorphous.  Cleavage  basal,  very  distinct.  Colour  raven-black.  Streak 
dark-green.  Opaque,  with  strong  vitreous  lustre.  Rather  brittle ;  thin  laminae, 
somewhat  flexible.  Specific  gravity  =  3-3  to  3'4.  Hardness  =  2'5.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  swells  up  a  Little,  and  melts  on  the  edges  to  a  blackish-grey  magnetic 
slag.  With  borax  and  phosphonis-salt  it  gives  the  reactions  of  iron,  silica,  and  man- 
ganese ;  with  soda,  that  of  manganese.  It  gives  off  M  ater  when  heated  in  a  test-tube. 
Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  jelly  of  silica. 
Analysis,  by  Kobell  (Sehw.  J.  Ixii.  199): 

Si02       Fe-0       Fe'O^       Mg-0       Mn^O  H-0 

22-45     27-18       35-35         2-88         6-08       10-70  =  103-64, 

agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  3(2Fe'O.Si02).2(Fe<0'.3H20),  or  3Fe''SiO* 

+  4(Fe-)"'H=0^ 

CROSS-STOXTE  or  CRTrcXT&.    Syn.  with  Chiastolite  (i.  868). 

CROTON-  OIXi.  Oleum  croionis. — A  fatty  oil  existing,  to  the  amount  of  about  50 
per  cent,  in  the  seeds  of  Croion  Tiffliutii,  a  plant  of  the  Euphorbiaceous  order.  It  is 
usually  obtained  by  strongly  pressing  the  bruised  seeds  between  hotplates, — some- 
times by  digestion  ■nith  alcohol  or  sulphide  of  carbon. 

The  properties  of  croton  oil  differ  to  a  certain  extent  according  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration. The  oil  obtained  by  pressure  has  a  more  or  less  yellow  or  brown  colour, 
and  a  peciiliar  rancid  odour  ;  its  taste  is  mild  at  first,  but  afterwards  burning.  It  is 
somewhat  viscid,  especially  when  old,  and  deposits  more  or  less  of  a  dirty  white  body. 
It  is  a  powerful  drastic  purgative,  and  irritates  and  reddens  the  skin.  The  latter  pro- 
perty is  due  to  a  peculiar  oily  body,  called  crotonol,  C'H'^O-.  The  purgative  action 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  a  volatile  acid  of  the  oleic  series,  crotonic  acid  ;  but  subse- 
quent investigations  have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  exact  nature  of  the 
piu-gative  principle  is  not  known.  According  to  Mayer  (N.  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  x. 
318),  a  volatile,  highly  irritating  substance,  which  affects  the  lining  membranes  of 
the  nose  and  mouth,  is  evolved  during  the  pi-essing  of  croton  seeds  between  warm 
plates  ;  this  substance  also  remains  to  be  investigated. 

Brandes,  who  first  examined  croton  oil,  supposed  that  it  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  an  alkaloid,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  crotonine ;  he  obtained  it  by  digesting 
the  alcohoUc  extract  of  croton  seeds  -with  water  and  magnesia.  According  to  Weppen, 
however,  this  supposed  alkaloid  is  nothing  but  a  magnesia-soap  of  croton  oil. 

The  most  exae.t  investigation  of  croton  oil  has  been  made  by  Th.  Sohlippe  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  1).  To  obtain  the  oil,  the  seeds  were  first  pressed  between  warm 
plates,  and  the  remaining  cake,  after  being  comminuted,  was  exhausted  with  alcohol 
of  85  per  cent,  in  a  displacement  apparatus,  so  arranged  that  the  alcohol  which  ran 
off  could  be  distilled  back  again.  After  this  process  had  been  repeated  four  times,  the 
receiver  contained  two  layers  of  liquid,  the  lower  of  which  was  oUy,  and  contained 
14  pts.  oil  to  1  pt.  alcohol,  the  upper  mobile,  containing  23  pts.  alcohol  to  1  pt. 
oil.  The  residual  mass,  still  saturated  with  alcohol,  was  pressed,  and  yielded  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oil  surmounted  by  a  layer  of  alcohol.  From  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding portions  the  alcohol  was  distilled  off.  In  this  manner  four  portions  of  oil  were 
obtained.  (1.)  The  portion  obtained  by  warm  pressure;  (2.)  That  which  was  dis- 
placed and  dissolved  by  the  alcohol ;  (3.)  That  displaced  by  the  alcohol  but  not  dis- 
solved, forming  the  lower  layer  above  mentioned;  (4.)  The  portion  exj^ressed  from  the 
residue.  Of  these  the  second  exerted  the  strongest  irritating  action  on  the  skin ;  this 
action  was  much  weaker  in  the  third,  and  weakest  in  the  first  and  fourth. 

Croton-oil  obtained  by  pressure  was  found  to  contain  stearic,  palmitic,  myristicj  and 
laiiric  acids,  two  acids  of  the  oleic  series,  whose  formulae  lay  between  C'H^^O^  and 
C'°H'^0^,  —  also  crotonic  and  angelic  acids,  together  with  glycerin  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  croton-seeds,  diluted  -with  water  and  evaporated  to  remove 
the  alcohol,  became  turbid  on  cooling,  and  deposited  a  dirty  yeUow  crystalline  body, 
which  has  not  been  further  examined,  but  is  perhaps  the  purgative  principle  of  the 
seeds.  This  body  is  decomposed  during  the  saponification  of  croton  oil,  and  yields 
a  pecuHar  black  resin  {vicl.  sup.) 

CROTONIC  A.CZD.  C^H'^O^  =  C^H'^O.H.O,  or  C^IPOK  (Pelletier  and  Ca- 
ventou,  J.  Pharm.  iv.  289.  —  Caventou,  ibid.  xi.  110. — Buchner,  Eepert.  Pharm. 
xix.  186.  —  Schlippe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  1.) — This  acid,  which  belongs  to  the 
oleic  series,  C°H^''— ^O^,  and  occupies  the  intermediate  place  between  acrylic  acid 
Q3JJ402  and  angelic  acid,  CH^O-,  is  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  croton  oil.  The 
oil  extracted  by  pressure  is  saponified  with  soda-ley  ;  the  alkaline  liquid  is  treated 
■with  common  salt,  which  separates  a  soap  containing  palmitate,  stearate,  myristate, 
and  laurate  of  sodium,  leaving  crotonate  and  angelate  in  solution ;  this  soap  is  washed 
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with  brine  ;  and  the  mother-liquor,  together  with  the  washings,  is  supersaturated  with 
tartaric  acid.  It  then  becomes  colourless  and  deposits  j'ellow  flocks, —  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  supposed  purgative  principle  mentioned  in  the  last  article, — 
which  cake  together  to  a  black  resin.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  distilled ;  the  dis- 
tillate, containing  crotonic,  angelic,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  neutralised  with  baryta, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  and  the  residue  is  again  distilled  with  dilute  tartaric  acid. 
Crotonic  acid  then  distils  over  first,  together  with  water,  and  afterwards  angelic  acid 
crystallises  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  saturation  of  the  liquid  distillate  with 
baryta,  and  the  decomposition  by  tartaric  acid,  are  repeated  till  the  distillate  no 
longer  contains  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  liquid  is  then  finally  neutralised  with  baryta ; 
the  excess  of  baryta  removed  by  carbonic  acid ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  ; 
and  the  residue  decomposed  by  heating  it  with  strong  phosphoric  acid.  As  the  liquid 
cools,  the  crotonic  acid  rises  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  separated  by  means  of  a 
pipette. 

Crotonic  acid  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  having  a  somewhat  pungent  odour  and 
an  acid  taste.  It  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  pure  water,  but  is  insoluble  in 
ealine  water.  When  carefully  heated  with  hydrate  of  fotassium,  it  gives  oif  hydrogen, 
and  forms  acetate  of  potassium : 

C'H^O-  +  2KH0  =  2C=H^K0'  +  H^. 

The  crotoiiates  are  inodorous.  The  potassium-salt  forms  rhomboidal  prisms, 
permanent  in  the  aii-,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'85.  The  harhan- 
salt  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  separates  by  concentration  in  nacreous 
crystals,  the  powder  of  which  excites  powerfid  irritation  in  the  throat.  The  magne- 
sium-salt is  granular  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Crotonate  of  ammonium  forms  a  cream-coloured  precipitate  with  ferrous  sidphate; 
white  with  silver  and  lead  salts ;  bluish-white  with  salts  of  coi^per.  It  does  not  pre- 
cipitate ferric  sulphate  or  chloride  of  mercury. 

CROTOiroii.  CH'^O^.  (Th.  Schlippe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  1.)—  Contained  in 
croton  oU.  To  prepare  it,  the  oil  is  shaken  up  with  a  quantity  of  alcoholic  soda  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  milk  ;  the  mixture  is  gently  heated  for  some  hours  ;  water  or  Ijrine  is 
added  ;  and  the  oily  layer  which  then  rises  to  the  surface,  is  completely  removed  by 
repeated  filtration  through  wet  filters.  On  mixing  the  filtrate  with  water  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  another  oil  separates  out,  which  is  dissolved  in  cold  alcohol,  digested  with 
hydrate  of  lead,  till  its  acid  reaction  is  neutralised  (whereby  a  flocculeut  precipitate  is 
formed  which  afterwai-ds  coagulates  into  a  greasy  mass),  then  mixed  with  a  little  soda 
and  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  mOky  liquid  thereby  produced  becomes  clear  after 
a  while  and  deposits  an  od,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  then  dissolved  in  ether, 
and  the  ethereal  solution  again  washed  with  water,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo.  It  then 
leaves  crotonol  amounting  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  oil. 

Crotonol  forms  a  colom-less  or  faintly  yellow  viscid  mass  of  the  consistence  of  tur- 
pentine. It  has  a  faint  peculiar  odour,  and  is  the  part  of  croton-oil  which  irritates 
the  skin,  not  the  purgative  principile. 

It  cannot  lie  distilled  without  decomposition,  even  in  vacuo  or  in  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Wlien  distilled  with  water,  either  pure  or  containing  sulphui-ic 
acid,  it  yields  first  a  colourless,  then  a  black  oil,  which  cannot  be  distilled  at  200° 
even  in  vacuo,  and  leaves  a  black  resin  which  forms  with  alcohol  a  turbid  solution 
preeipitable  by  acetate  of  lead.  A  solution  of  crotonol  in  absolute  alcohol  d(jes  not 
form  crystals  with  ammonia.  Crotonol  does  not  combine  with  acid  sitlphite  of  sodium. 
With  melting  sodium  it  gives  off  gas  with  violence,  then  becomes  thicker  and  resinous. 
By  boiling  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  it  forms  a  brown  resin  which  no  longer  reddens 
the  skin.    The  alcoholic  solution  of  crotonol  does  not  precipitate  metallic  salts. 

CROVPI  OXIi.  Toloucina  oil.  —  A  fatty  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Carapa 
Toloucina,  a  tree  twenty  feet  high,  growing  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  seeds  are  first  dried 
and  smoked,  then  bruised,  boiled  with  water,  and  the  oil  which  separates  is  collected. 
The  od  has  a  bitter  taste,  apparently  due  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  basic  substance, 
and  a  repulsive  odour ;  it  dissolves  completely  in  etlier,  but  is  separated  by  alcohol 
into  two  parts,  the  solid  portion,  together  with  the  basic  substance,  dissolving,  while  a 
liquid  oil  remains  undissolved.  Croupi  oil  is  used  by  the  natives  of  the  AVest  Coast 
of  Africa  for  Inirning,  and  as  a  remedy  against  intestinal  worms.  (Handw.  d.  Chem. 
2"=  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  231.) 

CROWW  GI.ASS.    See  Glass. 

CRUCIXiZTE.    See  Stai'kolite. 

CRXJCITE.    Syn.  of  Chiastolite  (i.  8G8). 

CRUSTACEA.  The  shells  of  Crustacea  contain  organic  and  inorganic  matter  in 
A'OJL.  II.  I 
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nearly  equal  quantities,  the  inorganic  portion  consisting  mainly  of  carbonate  of  calcium 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  phosphate.  Fremy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliii.  47)  found 
in  the  shell : 

CaSPOl         Ca^COa.       Organic  matter. 
Of  the  sea-crab     .       .       .67  49-0  44-3 

Of  the  land-crab   .       .       .    6-7  56-8  36-5 

The  organic  portion  consists  mainly  of  ehitin  (i.  874.) 

CRVOZiITZ:.  Native  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  SNaF.Al^F^.  Foimd  in 
largo  quantity  at  Evigtok,  in  the  Arksut-fjord,  in  West  Greenland,  where  it  forms  a 
bed  80  feet  thick  and  300  feet  long ;  also,  with  chiolite,  lithia-mica  and  fluor  spar,  at 
Miask,  in  the  Ural.  Crystallises  in  the  dimetric  system.  Specific  gravity  =  2'9  — 
3'08.  Hardness  =  2"5.  Colourless  and  transparent  when  pure.  At  the  surface  of 
the  bed  just  mentioned,  the  mineral  is  white,  but  below  the  surface  it  exhibits  a  con- 
tinually darker  colour,  and  at  last  almost  black :  the  colour  is,  however,  destroyed  by  a 
moderate  heat.  Cryolite  melts  below  a  red  heat  and  forms  an  opaque  glass  on  cooling. 
It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  for  the  extraction  of  aluminium,  and 
also  for  the  preparation  of  caustic  soda  for  soap-boihng.    (See  ALUMEsnuM,  i.  157.) 

CRVPTXCIITE.  C"H"N.  An  organic  base  contained  in  that  portion  of  the 
bases  from  coal-tar  {q.  v.)  which  possesses  the  highest  boiling  point  (above  274°  C). 
It  has  not  been  obtained  pure,  its  composition  having  been  determined  only  by  the 
analysis  of  the  platinum-salt,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  needles.  It  is  homologous  with 
chinoline,  CH'N,  and  lepidine,  C'»H^N.    (C.  Gr.  Williams,  Chem.  Gaz.  1856,  283.) 

CKVPTOIiXSir.  An  organic  liquid,  found  together  with  brewstolin  (i.  663)  in 
cavities  of  topaz,  chrysoberyl,  quartz-crystals  from  Quebec,  and  amethyst  from  Siberia. 
The  two  liquids  sometimes  occur  in  the  same  cavities,  but  they  are  not  miscible. 
Cryptolin,  when  exposed  to  the  aii',  speedily  hardens  into  a  yellowish,  transparent, 
resinous  body,  not  volatilisable  by  heat,  or  soluble  in  alcohol  or  in  water,  but  dissolving 
rapidly  and  with  effervescence  in  sulphuric  acid.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid  also 
dissolve  it.    Index  of  refraction  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  water.    (Dana,  ii.  471.) 

CRVPTOXiXTS  (from  Kpuirros,  concealed).  Native  phosphate  of  cerium,  Ce'PO', 
discovered  by  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  268)  in  the  rose-coloured  apatite  of 
Arendal  in  Norway,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  apatite  in  nitric  acid, 
the  cryptolite  then  remaining  undissolved,  in  very  small  hexagonal  crystals.  (See 
Phosphates.) 

CK'X'STAIiXiXn',  or  Globulin.  An  albuminous  substance,  contained  in  the  crys- 
talline lens  of  the  eye,  and  supposed  by  BerzeUus  to  be  identical  with  the  albuminous 
constituent  of  the  blood-corpuscles.    (See  Globdxin.) 

CRirSTilXiZiXia'S.     An  old  name  for  aniline  or  phenylamine. 

CK.YSTilIiJiISii.TI02ir.  A  crystal  is  a  solid  body,  bounded  by  plane  surfaces, 
disposed  according  to  a  regular  law  of  symmetry,  the  form  thus  produced  being  essen- 
tially related  to  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  body,  so  that  the  minutest  par- 
ticles into  which  the  body  can  be  mechanically  divided  exhibit  either  the  same  form,  or 
one  related  to  it  by  determinate  laws.  This  essential  connection  between  form  and 
composition  distinguishes  a  crystal  from  a  regular  form  artificially  produced,  as  by 
carving  or  modelling.  All  crystals  cleave  in  certain  directions  more  easily  than  in 
others,  and  all,  excepting  those  which  belong  to  the  regular  system  (see  Ckystallo- 
geaphy),  refract  light  doubly. 

To  enable  a  body  to  assume  the  crystalline  state,  its  particles  must  possess  a  certain 
freedom  of  motion:  hence,  the  fluid  state  is  for  the  most  part,  an  essential  preliminary 
to  ci-ystallisation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an  amorphous  solid  —  that  is  to  say,  one  which 
has  no  definite  structure,  either  crystalline  or  organised  —  passes  spontaneously  into 
the  crystalline  state  without  previous  liquefaction.  This  is  the  case  with  plastic  sulphur, 
vitreous  arsenious  acid,  and  barley-sugar,  which  gradually  change  from  transparent 
amorphous  solids  to  opaque  aggregates  of  minute  crystals.  But  generally  speaking  it 
is  in  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  Kquid  or  gaseous  to  the  solid  state  that  the  regular 
and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  molecides  takes  place,  which  constitutes  crystalli- 
sation. The  vapours  of  many  substances,  when  they  come  in  contact  with  cold  surfaces 
pass  at  once  to  the  state  of  crystalline  solids,  e.  g.  sulphur,  iodine,  benzoic  acid,  arse- 
nious acid,  camphor,  &c.  It  is,  however,  in  the  transition  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state  that  crystallisation  most  frequently  takes  place.  If  the  body  has  been 
brought  into  the  liquid  state  by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  it  may  be  made  to  crystallise 
by  cooling,  e.g.  bismuth,  sulphm-.  To  obtain  definite  crystals  in  this  manner,  the 
liquid  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  only  tiU  a  certain  portion  near  the  surface  and  in  contact 
with  the  sides  of  the  vessel  has  become  solid,  a  hole  being  then  pierced  in  the  crust, 
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and  the  vessel  inverted,  so  that  the  portion  which  still  remains  liquid  may  run  out 
(i.  590).  A  solid  body  dissolved  to  saturation  in  a  hot  liquid  may  also  be  made  to  crys- 
tallise by  cooHng;  e.  g.  sulphur  from  solution  in  sulphide  of  carbon  ;  nitre  or  alum  from 
solution  in  water.  The  crystallisation  of  a  solid  from  solution  may  likewise  be  effected 
by  removing  the  solvent,  either  by  evaporation,  or  by  adding  another  substance  with 
which  the  solvent  has  a  greater  tendency  to  unite  than  with  the  substance  pre^-iously 
dissolved  in  it ;  in  this  manner,  chloride  of  sodium  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution 
on  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  ;  nitre  from  its  aqueous  solution  on  addition  of 
alcohol ;  iodine  from  solution  in  hydriodic  acid  on  the  introduction  of  a  smaU  quantity 
of  chlorine. 

The  more  slowly  the  liquefied  body  is  brought  back  to  the  solid  state,  and  the  more 
the  liquid  is  kept  at  rest,  the  smaller  is  the  number  and  the  greater  the  size  and  re- 
gularity of  the  crystals  ;  but  if  the  solvent  be  cooled  or  separated  quickly,  tlie  crystals 
are  numerous  but  small  and  iU  defined.  In  the  former  case,  the  particles  of  the  solidi- 
fying body  have  time  to  unite  themselves  regularly  with  those  which  separate  first  from 
the  fiuid  and  form  nuclei  of  crystallisation ;  if  on  the  contrary,  the  crystallisation  takes 
place  rapidly,  a  great  number  of  particles  solidify  at  the  same  time,  each  forming  a 
nucleus  to  which  other  portions  may  attach  themselves,  and  thus  we  obtain  a  number 
of  crystals  irregularly  formed  and  interlacing  each  other  in  all  directions.  In  this 
consists  the  difference  between  sugar-candy  and  loaf-sugar ;  similarly,  all  granular 
and  fibrous  bodies,  such  as  tufa  and  fibrous  gj'psum,  must  be  regarded  as  collections 
of  imperfectly  formed  crystals.  To  obtain  ci^stals  as  large  and  regular  as  possible, 
Leblanc  recommends  (J.  Phys.  Iv.  300)  to  allow  a  solution  not  quite  saturated  to  cool 
slowly,  so  that  none  but  distinct  crystals  may  be  formed,  then  to  pick  out  the  best 
formed  of  these  and  lay  them,  separate  from  one  another,  in  a  solution  of  the  same 
salt,  which  by  gentle  warming  in  contact  with  the  salt  has  been  made  to  hold  in 
solution  a  quantity  of  it  just  a  little  greater  than  that  which  it  can  contain  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  so  that  it  may  deposit  this  excess  on  the  crystals  laid  in  it. 
This  treatment  is  repeated  till  the  crystals  have  obtained  the  desired  magnitude,  care 
being  taken  to  tium  them  frequently,  because  the  siirfaces  resting  on  the  bottom  are 
in  a  less  favourable  position  than  the  others  for  taking  up  fresh  particles.  The  trouble 
of  repeatedly  preparing  a  slightlj'  supersaturated  solution  may  be  saved  by  suspending 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  a  quantity  of  the  salt  contained  in  a  bag  of  muslin 
or  in  a  funnel.  Irregularly  developed  crystals  may  also  be  brought  to  regular  shape  by 
covering  the  fully  developed  surfaces  with  wax,  so  that  only  the  faces  which  require 
further  development  may  come  in  contact  with  the  solution. 

The  formation  of  crystals  takes  place  most  readily  in  contact  with  bodies  which 
abstract  heat  from  the  liquid,  or  to  which  the  crystals  can  adhere.  Hence  they 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  so  far  as  evaporation  and  cooling  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air,  or  adhesion  of  the  air  to  the  crystals,  can  give  rise  to  their  pro- 
duction ;  also  on  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  containing  vessels,  and  on  solid  bodies 
immersed  in  the  liquid.  For  the  most  part,  crystals  deposit  themselves  more  easily  on 
wood  and  string  than  on  porcelain,  glass,  and  metal ;  more  easily  on  porcelain  than  on 
glass,  and  generally  more  easily  on  rough  than  on  smooth  surfaces,  because  the  former 
present  a  greater  number  of  points  of  adhesion.  When  a  glass  tube  containing  a  crystal- 
lisable  liquid  is  scratched  with  a  glass  rod,  the  crystals  deposit  themselves  in  preference 
on  the  scratches.  Crystallisation  is  also  especially  facilitated  by  introducing  into  the 
liquid  a  crystal  of  the  substances  previously  formed.  A  solution  saturated  at  a  high 
temperature  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  cooled  down  several  degrees  without 
depositing  crystals ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  ei-ystal  of  the  substance,  causes  the  whole 
to  solidify  instantly  in  a  crystalline  mass.  This  phenomenon  is  easily  exhibited  with 
Glauber's  salt.  (See  Solutions,  Supersaturated.)  In  like  manner,  the  introduction 
of  a  crystal  of  nitre  into  a  solution  of  nitre  and  Glauber's  salt,  prepared  hot  and  sub- 
sequently cooled,  causes  the  nitre  to  separate  alone ;  a  crystal  of  Glauber's  salt  removes 
only  the  Glauber's  salt ;  whereas,  if  the  solution  be  left  to  itself,  both  salts  crystallise 
out  together,  the  crystals  interlacing  each  other.  (Lowitz.) 

Wlien  a  solution  evaporates  below  its  boiling-point,  the  first  crystals  are  usually 
deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  at  the  uppermost  surface  of  the  liquid :  another 
portion  of  the  liquid  often  rises  through  these,  and  yields  by  evaporation  new  crystals, 
which  idtimately  make  their  way  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  This  is  efflorescence. 
Wlien  crystals  form  at  the  bottom  of  a  liquid,  a  cm-rent  is  produced,  because  the  in- 
dividual crystals  take,  from  that  part  of  the  solution  with  which  they  are  immediately 
in  contact,  as  much  of  the  salt  as  is  possible  under  the  existing  circumstances  ;  conse- 
quently this  part  of  the  liquid  becomes  lighter  and  rises  to  the  surface,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  a  more  satxirated  portion  of  the  liquid. 

When  a  body  crystallises  from  solution  in  a  liquid,  and  the  latter  is  not  completely 
removed  by  evaporation,  there  remains  a  portion  called  the  mother-liquor  (Ean 
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inhre,  Mutterlauge).  This  liquid  holds  in  solution  as  much  of  the  crystallising 
body  as  is  consistent  -with  its  quantity  and  temperature.  It  often  happens,  especially 
when  crystallisation  proceeds  rapidly,  and  the  crystaUine  laminae  in  the  act  of  uniting 
leave  small  spaces  between  them,  that  small  and  (even  with  regard  to  the  same  sub- 
stance) very  variable  quantities  of  the  mother-liquid  remain  enclosed  in  the  crystal- 
line mass,  forming  the  Water  of  Decrepitation.  Crystals  which  contain  liquids 
thus  enclosed,  and  do  not  melt  below  the  boiling-point  of  the  mother-liquid,  exhibit, 
when  heated,  the  phenomena  of  D  ecrep  it  at  ion,  the  vapour  given  off  from  the  mother- 
liquid  bursting  the  crystalline  mass  with  violence.  This  water  of  decrepitation,  which, 
as  an  accidental  mechanical  admixture,  has  no  influence  on  the  form  of  the  crystal,  is 
altogether  different  from  the  chemically-combined  water  which  certain  crystals  contain 
in  definite  proportion,  and  which  is  essential  to  their  crystalline  form.  Common  salt, 
crystallised  by  slow  evaporation  from  an  aqueous  solution  does  not  decrepitate ;  but 
when  crystallised  by  rapid  boiling  of  the  liquid,  it  decrepitates  violently.  Manyforms 
of  calcspar  decrepitate,  others  do  not. 

If  a  solution,  in  addition  to  the  crystallising  substance,  likewise  contains  others 
which  are  less  easily  crystallisable,  the  latter  will  remain  in  the  mother-liquid  after 
the  separation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fonner.  This  circumstance  furnishes  a 
method  of  purifying  easily  crystallisable  sidsstances  by  repeated  solution,  crystallisation, 
pouring  off  of  the  mother-liqxiid,  washing  with  small  quantities  of  the  cold  solvent,  and 
pressing  between  blotting-paper.  In  this  method  of  purification,  the  formation  of  large 
crystals  by  slow  cooling  or  evaporation  is  usually  preferred,  becaiise  they  present  fewer 
surfaces,  and  are  therefore  more  easily  freed  by  washing  from  the  adhering  mother- 
liquid.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  French  method  of  purifying  saltpetre, 
the  smallest  possible  crystals  are  formed  by  constant  stin-ing  and  rapid  cooling  of  the 
hot  solution,  because  large  crystals  of  this  salt  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  mechani- 
cally included  mother-liquor,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  crystalline  form  of  a  body  bears  an  essential 
relation  to  its  nature  and  composition.  Accordingly  we  find  that  every  substance 
crystallises  either  in  one  single  form  or  in  a  number  of  forms  related  to  each  other  by 
simple  laws  and  derivable  one  from  the  other ;  in  other  words  belonging  to  the  same 
crystalline  system  (see  Crtstallographt).  Many  bodies,  however,  both  simple  and 
compound,  crystallise  in  two  or  more  forms  belonging  to  different  crystalline  systems, 
and  not  derivable  one  from  the  other;  such  bodies  are  said  to  bedimorphous,  tri- 
morphous,  or  generally  polymorphous.    (See  Dimorphism.) 

On  the  other  hand,  different  substances  often  crystallise  in  forms  either  identical  or 
exhibiting  only  small  differences  in  the  inclinations  of  the  corresponding  planes. 
When  the  forms  are  exactly  similar,  the  substances  are  said  to  be  isomorphous, 
when  small  differences  in  the  angles  exist,  they  are  called  homceomorphous. 
Isomorphous  or  homceomorphous  compounds  exhibit  perfect  similarity  of  chemical 
composition  :  thus,  the  alums,  wliich  crystallise  in  regular  octahedrons  and  allied  forms 

are  all  composed  according  to  the  general  formida  ^jj2y"^  2S0''  -f-  12  aq.,  where  M  de- 
notes a  monatomic  metal,  like  potassium,  and  R  a  sesquiatomic  metal,  like  aluminium  ; 
the  magnesian  double  sulphates,  which  crystallise  homoeomorphously  in  the  monoclinic 
system,  are  aU  composed  analogously  to  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  potassium 
(KMg)SO''  +  3  aq.  Isomorphous  salts  are  capable  of  crystallising  together  in  any  pro- 
portion ;  in  other  words,  the  isomorphous  elements  which  enter  into  them  are  capable  of 

replacing  one  another  in  any  proportion  ;  thus,  common  alum  (^j2y"|2SO''  +  12  aq.  and 

iron-alum,  ^p^2y„|2SO^  +  12  aq.,  can  crystallise  together  in  all  proportions;  hence  it 
is  difficult  to  purify  common  alum  from  iron  by  crystallisation.    (See  Isomobphism.) 

CRTSTAliItOGBAPHY  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  external  forms  of 
crystals,  and  of  the  laws  of  symmetry  according  to  which  their  faces  are  disposed. 

Crystals  are  bounded  by  plane  faces.  The  straight  line  in  which  two  contiguous 
faces  intersect  is  called  an  edge;  the  point  in  which  three  or  more  facesi  intersect  is 
called  an  angle,  solid  angle,  or  summit  of  the  crystal. 

Similar  and  dissimilar  Boundaries.  Similar  faces  of  a  crystal  are 
those  which  resemble  each  other  in  form  and  in  relative  position  ;  dissimilar,  those 
which  differ  in  either  respect.  Similar  edges  are  those  which  are  formed  by 
similarly  situated  faces  meeting  at  equal  angles.  Similar  angles  or  summits  are 
those  which  are  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  similar  faces  and  edges ;  angles  are  also  dis- 
tino-uished  as  three-faced,  four-faced,  &c.,  according  to  the  number  of  faces  by  which 
they  are  formed.  The  regular  octahedron  {fig.  149),  and  the  cube  {fi^.  150),  have  all 
their  faces,  edges  and  angles  similar;  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  {fig.  151)  has  all  its  faces 
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and  edges  similax ;  but  its  solid  angles  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  eight  3-faced  and  six 
4r-faced  angles.    The  square  prism  with  pyramidal  summits  {fig.  152)  has  dissimilar 

Fig.  152. 


faces,  triangular  and  rectangidar ;  dissimilar  edges,  viz.  1,  those  formed  liy  the  inter- 
section of  two  triangular  faces;  2,  those' formed  by  two  rectangular  faces;  and  3, 
those  formed  liy  a  triangular  and  a  rectangular  face;  and  dissimilar  angles  or  sum- 
mits, viz.  two  at  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  axis,  formed  by  the  concurrence  of 
fom'  similar  triangidar  faces;  and  eight  others,  also  four-faced,  butformed  by  the  inter- 
section of  dissimilar  faces  and  edges.  Angles  are  also  spoken  of  as  equal-  or  un- 
equal-edged, according  as  the  edges  which  meet  in  them  are  similar  or  dissimilar. 
Au  unequal-edged  angle  may  also  be  symmetrical  or  nnsymmetrical,  according 
as  the  dissimilar  edges  which  form  it  follow  one  another  in  regidar  order  or  not.  Tlie 
four-edged  angles  of  the  doulde  six-sided  pyramid  {fig.  153)  are  symmetrical,  but 
those  of  the  six-sided  prism  with  pyramidal  summits  {fig.  151)  are  uusymmetrical. 
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Simple  and  Complex  forms  (Combinations^  Simple  forms  are  tlioso 
which  contain  only  similar  faces,  e.  g.  the  regular  octahecbon,  cube,  and  rhombic  do- 
decahedron (/^s.  149,  150,  151).    Complex  forms,  or  combinations,  are  those  in 
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which  dissimilar  faces  occur  {e.g.  figs.  152,  154).  A  combination  is  made  up  of  those 
simple  forms  which  would  result  from  the  extension  of  one  set  of  similar  faces  tiU  the 
others  disappear;  thus  {fig.  155)  is  a  combination  of  the  octahedron  0,  and  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron  ooO.  If  we  suppose  the  0-faoes  to  be  extended  till  they  meet, 
the  ooO-faces  will  disappear  and  the  octahedi-on  {fig.  149)  will  result;  conversely  the 
extension  of  the  faces  ooO  to  the  obliteration  of  the  others  produces  the  dodecahedron 
{fig.  151). 

The  relation  of  a  complex  form  to  the  simple  forms  of  which  it  is  made  up  may 
also  be  represented  as  follows  :  —  Supppose  two  or  more  simple  forms,  as  the  cube  and 
octahedron  {Jigs.  156,  157),  to  be  constructed  round  a  common  centre,  and  of  snch 

Fig.  156.  Fig.  157. 


dimensions,  that  certain  parts  of  each  simple  form  shall  project  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  other,  then  the  combination  (represented  by  the  shaded  portion  of  the  figures) 
occupies  that  portion  of  space  which  is  common  to  both  the  simple  forms;  those  por- 
tions of  each  being  excluded,  which  project  beyond  the  sjoace  enclosed  by  the  other. 

In  any  combination  of  simple  forms,  the  one  whose  faces  are  most  developed,  and 
consequently  determine  the  general  aspect  of  the  crystal  is  called  the  dominant 
form;  thus  in  the  combination  above  represented,  the  dominant  form  in  fig.  156  is  the 
octahedron  and  in  fig.  157  the  cube.  The  other  (subordinate  or  secondary)  faces 
are  described  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  related  to  the  dominant  faces. 

The  secondaiy  faces  of  a  crystal  may  replace  either  the  edges  or  the  angles  of  the 
dominant  form.  If  an  edge  is  replaced  by  a  face  which  makes  equal  angles  with  the  two 
contiguous  faces  of  the  crystal,  it  is  said  to  be  symmetrically  or  perpendicularly 
truncated;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secondary  face  is  unequally  inclined  to  the  two 
faces,  which  would  form  the  edge  of  the  crystal,  the  edge  is  said  to  be  obliquely  t  run- 
cat  ed.  The  cube  in  fig.  158  has  its  edges  perjsendicularly,  that  in  fig.  lod  has  them 
obliquely  truncated.  If  an  edge  of  the  dominant  form  is  replaced  bj^  two  similar 
faces,  as  in  the  cube  {fig.  160)  it  is  said  to  be  bevelled.  In  like  manner,  a  spM  angle 
or  summit  of  a  crystal  is  said  to  be  symmetrically  or  perpendicularly  trun- 


Fig.  158.  'Fig.  159. 


cated  when  it  is  replaced  by  a  ftice  which  is  equally  inclined  to  all  the  faces  compo- 
sing the  solid  angle  ;  obliquely  truncated  when  the  truncating  face  is  unequally 
inclined  to  those  faces.  Fig.  161  is  an  octahedron  with  the  summits  symmetrically 
trancated.  Fig.  162  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  in  which  the  solid  angle  to  the  right 
above  is  obKquely  truncated  by  the  face  -h  P  oo,  which  is  unequally  inclined  to  the 
faces  coV  and  oP. 

The  face  which  replaces  the  solid  angle  is  said  to  be  set  (or  forest)  symmetrically 
or  perpendicularly  on  an  edge,  when  it  is  equally  inclined  to  the  two  faces  forming 
the  edge  ;  obliquely  in  the  contrary  case  ;  in  fi'g.  162  the  truncating  face  +  P  oo  is  set 
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symmetrically  or  perpendicularly  on  the  prismatic  edge  to  the  right,  obliquely  on  the  edge 
between  oP  and  ccP  to  the  right  in  front.    The  face  replacing  the  solid  angle  is  said 


to  be  set  (or  to  rest)  symmetrically  on  a  face  of  the 
crystal,  when  the  plane  angles  which  it  makes  with  this 
face  at  the  combination-edge  are  equal,  obliquely  if 
they  are  unequal;  thus,  in  Jig.  162,  the  fice  +  P  od 
is  set  symmetrically  on  the  face  oP,  but  obliquely  on 
the  face  ocP  to  the  right  in  front. 

A  solid  angle  replaced  by  a  numljer  of  faces  which 
together  make  a  more  obtuse  solid  angle,  is  said  to 
be  acuminated.    The  number  of  the  acumination- 

Fig.  163. 


Fig.  162. 


fiices  may  be  equal  to,  or  half,  or  double  of  that  of  the  original  faces  of  the  summit. 
Thus  the  solid  angles  of  the  cube,  wliicli  are  three-faced,  may  Ije  acuminated  ^viih 
three  faces,  as  in  fig.  163, 

or  with  six,  as  in  jig.  101.  ^'9-  Fig.  166. 

The  six-faced  summits  of  fig. 
105,  which  is  a  formof  ealc- 
spar  (i.  722),  are  sometimes 
replaced  by  three-faced  sum- 
mits, as  in  fig.  106. 

In  prismatic  crystals,  i.r, 
such  as  are  extended  princi- 
pally in  one  direction,  the 
terms  bevelling  and  acumina- 
tion  are  used  to  describe  the 
conformation  of  the  extre- 
mities. Fig.  167  is  a  six- 
sided  prism,  acuminated  at 
each  end  by  six  isosceles 
triangles,  P,  resting  symme- 
trically on  the  prismatic 
faces.  Fig.  168  isaquadratie 
prism  acuminated  with  rhom- 
bic faces,  P,  resting  symme- 
trically on  the  prismatic 
edges.  Fig.  169  is  a  rhombic 
prism,  whose  extremities  are^ 

bevelled  by  triangular  faces  P  oc,  resting  symmetrically  on  the  acute  prismatic  edges. 
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Fig.  167.  Fig.  168.  Fig.  169. 


Axes.  Ib  all  perfectly  developed  crystals  (witli  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  afterwards 
considered  as  cases  of  liemihedry),  every  face,  edge,  or  summit  on  one  side  or  ex- 
tremity, has  an  equal  and  similar  face,  edge,  or  summit  opposite  to  it  at  the  other 
side  or  extremity  of  the  crystal,  and  if  the  opposite  summits,  or  the  middle  points 
of  opposite  edges  or  faces  *  be  joined  by  straight  lines,  all  lines  so  drawn  will  cross 
one  another  in  a  single  point  called  the  centre  of  the  crystal.  Lines  drawn  through 
this  point  and  in  such  directions  that  the  faces  of  the  crystal  are  symmetrically  dis- 
posed with  respect  to  them,  are  called  Axes. 

Similar  axes  are  those  which  terminate  in  similar  parts  of  the  crystals;  dissimilar 
axes,  such  as  terminate  in  dissimilar  parts.  In  the  regular  octahedron  (fig.  170), 
in  which  all  the  summits  are  similar,  the  three  axes  xx\  yy,  z  z,  joining  those 
summits,  are  Likewise  similar.  In  the  double  six-sided  pyramid  (fig.  171),  the  horizontal 
axes  which  join  the  opposite  four-faced  summits  are  similar  to  each  other,  but  dis- 
similar to  tlie  vertical  axis. 

Fig.  170.  Fig.  171. 

z 


Poly-axial  and  Kono-axial  Forms.  Polyaxial  forms  are  those  in  which  no 
single  axis  can  be  drawn  dissimilar  to  all  the  rest,  e.  g.  in  the  cube  and  regular  octahe- 
dron. Those  forms,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  one  or  more  axes  can  be  drawn  dissimOar 
to  aU  the  rest,  are  called  mono-axial.  If  only  one  such  singular  axis  can  be  drawn 
in  the  crystal,  it  is  called  the  principal  axis,  the  others  being  called  secondary  ; 
and  in  describing  the  crystal,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  placed  so  that  the  prin- 
cipal axis  is  directed  from  top  to  bottom  (vertically,  if  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  secon- 
dary axes).  If  two  or  more  axes  exist  dissimilar  to  all  the  rest,  neither  can  be  re- 
garded absolutely  as  the  principal,  but  it  is  usual,  for  convenience,  to  consider  one  of 
them  as  such,  generally  the  one  in  whose  dii-ection  the  crystal  is  most  elongated.  Such 
an  axis  is  called  a  relative  principal  axis. 

In  mono-axial  forms,  the  edges  and  summits  through  which  the  principal  axis  passes 
are  called  terminal,  the  others  lateral ;  thus,  in  fig.  171,  the  summits  A  A,  and  the 


*  The  middle  point  of  a  plane  surface  is  the  same  as  its  centre  of  gravity;  thus,  in  a  triangle,  it  is  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  angles  to  the  centres  of  the  opposite  sides. 
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edges  A  B,  &c.,  are  terminal ;  the  summits  B  and  the  edges  B  B,  whieh  join  them, 
are  Iaf<  ral.    In  polyaxial  forms  tJiis  distinction  doi'S  not  exist. 

Mode  of  describing  Simple  Crystalline  forms.  The  form  of  a  oiystal  is  de- 
termined by  the  position  of  its  faces  with  regard  to  certain  axes  given  in  position.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  the  crystal  is  symmetrical  with  regard  to  three  axes  crossing 
one  another  at  right  angles,  and  passing  through  the  same  point,  viz.  the  centre  of  the 
crystal  (p.  120);  then  the  position  of  each  face  of  the  crystals  will  be  given  by  the 
distance  from  the  centre  at  which  it  meets  the  three  axes  ;  and  as  all  the  faces  of  a 
simple  form  are  similar,  and  similai'ly  situated  with  regard  to  the  axes,  the  position  of 
this  one  face  will  determine  the  entii-o  form.  Thus,  if  each  face  of  the  crystal  meets  the 
three  axes  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre,  we  shall  have  a  figure  bounded  by  eight 
equal  equilateral  triangles,  viz.  the  regular  oetahedi-on  {fig.  170);  and  if  the  distance 
at  which  the  faces  out  the  axes  be  called  a,  such  a  figure  may  be  denoted  by  tlie  for- 
mula, a  :  a  :  a.  A  face  which  cuts  two  axes  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre,  and 
the  third  at  n  times  that  distance,  will  in  like  manner  be  denoted  hy  a  :  a  :  n  a.  If 
the  number  n  be  infinite,  the  face  in  question  will  be  parallel  to  one  of  the  axes  (in 
other  woi-cls,  will  not  intersect  it  at  any  finite  distance),  and  the  formula  will  become 
a  :  a  :  (X  a.    A  face  parallel  to  two  axes  is  denoted  by  a  :  c»  «  :  oo  «. 

Zones.  A  number  of  faces  of  a  crystal  parallel  to  either  of  the  axes  are  said  to 
form  a  zone,  or  to  lie  in  the  same  zone;  thus  the  cube  {fif/.  150)  has  four  faces 
parallel  to  each  of  the  axes  passing  through  the  middle  points  of  its  sides ;  so 
likewise  each  axis  of  the  regular  octahedi-on,  joining  the  centres  of  the  opposite  edges, 
has  a  zone  of  four  faces  parallel  to  it ;  the  six  prismatic  faces  of  the  ordinary  form 
of  rock-crystal  (fig.  154),  form  a  zone  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis.  The  faces  of  a 
zone  cut  one  another  in  edges  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  axis  of  the  zone. 

Holobedral  and  Zlemibedral  forms.  A  simple  form,  bounded  by  the  greatest 
nundjer  of  similar  faces  that  can  be  arranged  in  different  directions  round  the  com- 
mon centre,  is  called  a  holohedral  (fully  developed)  form;  thus,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  faces  that  can  meet  tliree  rectangular  axes  at  equal  distances  from  the  point  of 
intersection  is  eight,  tlie  resulting  figure  being  the  regular  octahedron  (/'</.  170),  whieh 
is  therefore  a  holohedral  form ;  but  four  such  faces  are  sufficient  to  form  a  closed  figure, 
viz.  the  regular  tetrahedron  {fig.  190).  Such  a  form,  enclosed  by  only  half  the  num- 
ber of  faces  that  might  be  drawn  round  the  centre,  according  to  the  law  which  deter- 
mines their  position,  is  called  a  hemihedral  form  (half-developed).  Simple  foi'ms 
also  occur,  containing  only  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  faces  that  might  exist  accord- 
ing to  the  given  law  of  symmetry;  such  forms  are  called  tetartohedral. 

Simple  Crystals  and  Twin  Crystals.  Holohedral  crystals,  whose  faces  are  all 
symmetrically  disposed  aliout  a,  single  system  of  axes  are  called  simple  crystals  (an 
expression  not  to  be  confounded  with  .simple  form).  Crystals  are,  however,  frequently 
met  with,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are  symmetrically  disposed  round  different  sys- 
tems of  axes.  Such  crystals  are  called  twin  s  (also  maclcs) :  they  may  be  regarded  as 
aggregates  of  two  simple  crystals,  ha\'ing  their  axes  more  or  less  inclined  to  each  other. 

Crystallographic  Systems.  The  number  of  crystalline  forms  occurri'.ig  in  na- 
ture and  produced  by  artificial  processes,  is  so  large,  that  some  mode  of  classifying  them 
is  alisolutely  necessary.  All  systems  of  classification  are  founded  on  the  symmetrical 
development  of  crystals  with  regard  to  certain  axes. 

Tlie  form  of  any  solid  whatever  may  ])e  determined  by  referring  it  to  three  recti- 
lineal axes  intersecting  one  another  in  a  single  point :  and  with  regard  to  crystals,  ob- 
servation shows  that  some  are  symmetrically  developed  about  three  axes  intersecting 
one  another  at  right  angles ;  others,  with  respect  to  axes  more  or  less  obliquely  in- 
clined to  each  other :  the  former  are  called  orthometric,  the  latter  clinometric 
forms.  Of  the  orthometric  forms,  some  are  equally  developed  in  the  direction  of  all 
three  axes,  others  equally  in  two  only,  others  unequally  in  all  three.  Some  forms 
(the  hexagonal)  are  more  conveniently  referred  to  a  system  of  four  axes.  On  these 
different  modes  of  development  are  founded  the  following  seven  crystallogi-ajihic  systems: 

I.  The  Monometric  or  Regular  system,  the  forms  of  which  are  symmetrically 
disposed  about  three  rectangular  axes,  all  of  equal  length. 

II.  The  Dimetric  or  Quadratic  system,  the  foi-ms  of  which  are  symmetric  about 
three  rectangular  axes,  two  of  equal,  the  third  of  diiferent  length. 

III.  The  Hexagonal  system,  the  forms  of  which  are  .symmetric  about  four  axes, 
three  of  which  are  of  equal  length,  situated  in  the  same  plane,  and  inclined  to  one 
another  at  angles  of  60°,  while  the  foui-th  is  of  different  length  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  other  three. 

IV.  The  Trimetric  or  Rhomliic  system,  including  the  forms  which  are  symmetric 
about  three  rectangular  axes  of  unequal  length. 
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V.  The  Monoclinic  system,  including  the  forms  which  are  symmetric  about  three 
axes,  two  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  third  (the  principal  axis),  perpendicular  to 
one  of  them  and  oblique  to  the  other. 

VI.  The  Diclinic  system,  including  forms  wliich  are  symmetric  about  three  axes, 
two  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  thii'd  oblique  to  both. 

VII.  The  Triclinic  system,  including  forms  symmetric  about  tliree  axes,  all 
oblique  to  each  other. 

The  first  system  comprises  the  polyaxial  forms ;  the  second  and  third,  forms  with 
absolute  principal  axis  ;  the  others,  the  mono-axial  forms  with  relative  principal  axis. 

Forms  belonging  to  the  same  crystallographic  system  are  related  to  each  other  by 
several  natural  affinities. 

1.  It  is  only  the  simple  forms  of  the  same  system,  that  can  cornhine  into  a  complex 
form. — For  in  aU  fuUy  developed  (holohedral)  natural  crystals,  it  is  found  that  all  the 
similar  parts,  if  modified  at  all,  are  modified  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  (in  hemi- 
hedral  forms,  half  the  similar  edges  and  angles  alternately  situated  are  similarly  mo- 
dified). Now  this  can  be  the  case  only  when  the  dominant  form  and  the  modifying 
form  are  developed  according  to  the  same  law  of  symmetry.  Thiis,  if  a  cube  and  a 
regular  octahedi'on  are  developed  round  the  same  system  of  axes  (as  in  figs.  156,  157), 
eacli  summit  of  the  cube  is  cut  off  to  the  same  extent  by  a  face  of  the  octahedron, 
or  vice  versa.  But  a  cube  could  never  combine  in  this  manner  with  a  rhombic  octa- 
hedron, because  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  the  two  forms  in  such  a  manner  that 
similar  parts  of  the  one  should  throughout  replace  similar  parts  of  the  other. 

2.  Crystals  belonging  to  the  same  system  arc  intimately  related  in  their  optical 
•properties. — Crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system  (as  the  diamond,  alum,  rock-salt, 
&e.),  refract  light  in  the  same  manner  as  amorphous  bodies  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
but  one  refractive  index,  and  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  them  in  any  direction  is 
refracted  singly.  But  all  other  crystals  refract  doubly,  that  is  to  say,  a  ray  of  light 
passing  through  them  (except  in  certain  directions)  is  split  into  two  rays,  the  one 
called  the  ordinary  ray,  being  refracted  as  it  would  be  by  an  amorphous  body,  the 
other,  called  the  extraordinary  ray,  being  refracted  according  to  peculiar  and  more 
complex  laws  (see  Light).  Now  the  crystals  of  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal 
systems  (those  with  an  absolute  principal  axis)  resemble  each  other  in  this  respect, 
that  in  all  of  them  there  is  one  direction,  called  the  optic  axis,  or  axis  of  double 
refraction  (coinciding  with  the  principal  crystallographic  axis),  along  which  a  ray  of 
light  is  refracted  singly,  while  in  all  other  directions  it  is  refracted  doiibly ;  whereas 
in  crystals  belonging  to  the  other  systems,  viz.  the  trimetric  and  the  three  clinometric 
systems,  there  are  always  two  directions  or  axes,  along  which  a  ray  is  singly  refracted. 

3.  Crystals  belonging  to  the  same  system  resemble  each  other  in  their  mode  of  con- 
ducting heat.  —  Amorphous  bodies  and  crystals  of  the  regular  system  conduct  heat 
equally  in  all  directions,  so  that,  supposing  a  centre  of  heat  to  exist  within  such  a  body, 
the  isothermal  surfaces  will  be  spheres.  But  crystals  of  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal 
systems  conduct  equally,  only  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis,  so  tliat 
in  such  crystals  the  isothermal  surfaces  are  ellipsoids  of  revolution  round  that  axis ; 
and  crystals  belonging  to  either  of  the  four  other  systems  conduct  unequally  in  all 
directions,  so  that  in  them  the  isothermal  surfaces  are  ellipsoids  with  three  unequal 
axes.    (See  Heat.) 

IHConomotric  or  Secular  System. 

Tcssidar,  Isometric,  or  Cubic  System. — All  forms  of  this  system  are  similarly  and 
equally  developed  in  three  directions  at  riglit  angles  to  each  other ;  in  other  words, 
they  are  symmetrical  about  three  rectangular  axes  meeting  in  a  common  centre.  The 
position  of  each  face  is  determined  by  the  distances  from  the  centre  at  which  it 
meets  the  three  axes  (p.  121.)  the  following  being  all  the  cases  that  can  occur:  — 

A.  1.  Each  face  (extended  if  necessary)  meets  all  three  axes  at  equal  distances  from 

the  centre :  the  formula  of  such  a  face  is  a:  a:  a. 

B.  Each  face  meets  two  of  the  axes  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre,  and  the  third 

at  a  different  distance : 

2.  Each  face  meets  two  of  the  axes  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  centre  {i.  e.  it 
is  parallel  to  these  two  axes),  and  the  third  at  a  finite  distance.  Formula 
a  :  00  a  :  00  a  . 

3.  Or  two  axes  at  equal  and  finite  distances,  the  third  at  an  infinite  distance, 
a:  a:  tx  a. 

4.  Or  two  axes  at  equal  and  finite  distances  from  the  centre,  the  third  also  at  a 
finite  but  less  distance.    Formula  a:  ma  :  ma  ]jn.  >  1]. 

6.  Or  two  axes  at  equal  and  finite  distances,  the  third  at  a  greater  distance. 
Formula  a  :  a  :  m  a\m>\\ 

C.  Each  face  cuts  the  three  axes  at  different  distances  from  the  centre : 
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6.  Two  axes  at  finite,  the  third  at  an  infiuite  distance,  a:  in  a:  co  a. 

7.  All  three  at  finite  distances,  a  :  m  a  :  n  a. 

We  now  proceed  to  determine  the  forms  given  by  these  several  conditions. 

1.  The  form  in  which  each  face  meets  all  the  three  axes,  xx,  yy,  zz,  at  eqiial  distances, 
a,  from  the  centre  is  evidently  bounded  by  eight  equilateral  triangles.  This  form  is 
the  regular  octahedron  {fig.  172).  It  has  twelve  equal  edges,  in  which  the  faces 
meet  each  other  at  angles  of  109°  28',  and  six  equal  four-faced  solid  angles  or  summits, 
througli  which  the  axes  pass.  A  summit  thus  situated,  in  any  form  of  the  regular 
system,  is  called  an  octahedral  summit;  where  such  summits  occur,  they  ai-e  always 
six  in  number. 

The  crystallographic  formula  of  the  regular  octahedron  is  a  :  a  :  a,  usually  abl.)re- 
viated  into  the  sj'7nbol  0. 

The  regular  octahedron  is  the  form  of  many  erj'stals,  both  natural  and  artificial ; 
e.g.  red  copper  ore,  magnetic  iron  ore,  alum,  clirorae-alum,  sal-ammoniac  cr^'stal- 
lised  from  its  aqueous  solution,  cldoride  of  sodium  from  a  solution  containing  urea,  &c. 

Fig.  172 
z 
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2.  The  simple  form  fl  :  co  «  :  co  or  cc  O  co,  in  which  each  face  meets  one  axis  at 
the  finite  distance  a,  and  is  parallel  to  the  other  two,  is  evidently  the  cube  or  hexa- 
hedron (  fig.  173),  bounded  by  six  equal  faces,  intersecting  one  another  at  right  angles, 
and  each  having  the  form  of  a  square.  It  has  twelve  equal  edges  meeting  one  anotlier 
at  right  angles,  and  eight  three-faced,  equal-edged,  solid  angles  or  summits,  situated  in 
each  octant  at  equal  distances  from  the  three  axes.  Summits  so  situated  are  called 
hexahedral  or  cubic;  in  holohedi-al  crystals  they  are  always  present  to  the  number 
of  eight,  if  at  all. 

Cubic  forms  are  frequently  exhibited  by  bismuth,  chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  sal-ammoniac  crystallised  from  a  solution  containing  urea;  also 
by  fluor-spar,  galena,  and  other  minerals. 

The  cube  and  octahedron  are  often  found  combined  together;  the  one  or  the  other 
form  predominating,  according  to  the  relative  length 
of  their  axes  (figs.  156,  157,  p.  220).  If  the  axes 
of  the  cube  are  less  tlian  half  as  long  as  those  of  the 
octahedron,  the  combination  is  a  modified  cube,  like 
that  in  fig.  174.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  axes  of  the 
cube  are  more  than  half  as  long  as  those  of  the  oc- 
tahedron, the  combination  is  a  modified  octahech-on 
(fig.  175).  If  the  axes  of  the  cube  are  exactly  half 
as  long  as  tliose  of  the  octahedron,  the  faces  of  the 
two  forms  meet  only  in  points,  and  the  combination 
is  that  shown  in  fig.  176,  called  the  middle 
crystal.  It  has  twelve  summits,  each  of  which 
is  situated  in  the  plane  between  two  of  the  axes, 
and  at  equal  distances  from  them.  All  summits 
thus  situated  in  forms  of  the  regular  system  are  said  to  be  situated,  "  like  the  summits 
01  the  middle  crj'stal." 

3.  The  formula  «  :  a  :  co  ff,  or  co  0,  represents  a  solid,  each  of  whose  faces  meets  two  of 
the  axes  at  equal  distances,  a,  from  the  centre,  and  is  parallel  to  the  third  •  it  mu'^t 
therefore  have  twelve  faces,  four  parallel  to  each  axis.  To  define  its  form  more  parti- 
cularly, draw  the  system  of  rectangular  axes  x  x',  y  y' ,  e  z' ,  meeting  in  G  (fiq  71) 
and  set  off  on  them  the  points  x,x',  y.y',  z,s',  all  at  equal  distances  from  C.  Now  the 
lace  passing  through  z  y,  and  parallel  to  x  x',  wiU  intersect  the  face  passing  througli 
z  y,  and  parallel  to  a- .r',  in  the  lino  a  f,  also  parallel  to  x  x'.    Similarly  the  faces 
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Fig-  175.  Fig.  176. 


parallel  to  yy',  and  passing  respectively  throiigli  z  x,  z'  x,  -will  intersect  in  t?/ parallel 
to  y  y',  and  the  lines  z  f,  z'  f,  in  which  these  pairs  of  faces  intersect,  form  two  edges 
of  the  crystal.  Extending  this  construction  all  round  the  axes,  we  find  that  the  four 
faces  meeting  iu  z,  and  the  four  meeting  in  z',  would,  if  extended  till  they  intersect, 
form  a  double  four-sided  pyramid,  represented  in  fig.  177  and  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
fig.  178.  But  there  are  still  the  faces  parallel  to  z  z'  to  be  drawn.  One  of  these  faces 
passes  tlirough  the  line  x  y,  and  its  position  may  be  determined  by  drawing  through 
the  middle  point  of  x  i/  (fig.  178),  a  line  i  k,  parallel  to  z  z',  which  will  cut  the  edge 
z  f  oi  the  pyramid  in  its  middle  point  ^;  and  by  joining  ttiis  point  with  the  points  x,y, 


Fig.  177.  Fig.  178. 


we  obtain  two  edges  of  the  required  form,  I  x,l  y.  A  similar  construction  carried  out 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  figure  finally  gives  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (also  called 
granatoliedron).  It  has  twelve  rhombic  faces,  with  plane  angles  of  109°  28'  and  70°  32', 
and  tliagonals  iu  the  ratio  of  1  :  a/2.  The  edges  are  aU  equal.  The  summits  are 
fourteen  in  number,  six  4-faced,  octahedral  summits,  A  {fig.  lol),  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  acute  angles  of  the  rhombuses,  and  eight  3-faced  cubic  summits,  B,  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  obtuse  edges  of  the  rhombuses.  The  diliedral  angles  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  faces  are  all  equal  to  120°. 

The  dodecahedi-on  sometimes  occurs  alone  in  artificial  crystals,  more  frequently  in 
combination  ;  iu  minerals  it  is  more  common  as  a  simple  form,  as  in  garnet. 

The  three  forms  above  described,  the  regular  octahedron,  cube,  and  rhombic  dodeca- 
hetlron  are  unique  in  their  kind ;  that  is  to  say,  all  individuals  of  each  species  must 
be  exactly  similar  to  each  other ;  there  can  be  no  variation  either  in  the  plane  angles 
or  in  the  inclination  of  the  faces.  This,  indeed,  is  suflaciently  evident  from  the  for- 
mula?, which  admit  of  no  variation,  and  from  the  mode  of  construction.  But  in 
the  remaining  four  forms  of  the  regular  system,  the  formulae  of  which  contain  nu- 
merical coefficients  admitting  of  variations  in  magnitude,  this  constancy  of  shape  no 
longer  exists ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  find  that  the  angles  vary  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  coefficients  in  the  formula. 

4.  The  formula  a  -.ma:  ma,  or  m  0  m,  represents  a  solid,  each  of  whose  faces  meets 
one  axis  at  the  distance  a  from  the  centre,  and  the  other  two  at  the  greater  distance  m  a. 
Draw  a  system  of  rectangular  axes  {fig.  179),  and,  taking  for  example  ni  =  2,  mark  off 
single  and  double  distances,  x,  2x,  &e.,  on  each  of  the  three  axes.  It  is  then  easy  to 
see  that  the  position  of  one  face  will  be  determined  by  a  plane  passing  through  the 
points  y,  2z,  1x ;  a  second  through  y,  iz,  2x' ;  a  third  through  y,  1z'  2x'  * ;  and  a 

*  The  points  x',  y',  &c.  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  prolongations  of  the 
lines  xC,  yC,  xC,  as  in  the  preceding  figure. 
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fourth  through  y,  ii',  2x ;  that  is  to  say,  there  will  be  four  faces  meeting  at  the  point  i/, 
and  in  like  manner  there  will  be  four  faces  meeting  in  each  of  the  jwints  x,  x',  y\  z,  z'\ 
or  24  in  all,  three  in  each  octant. 
Furtlier,  the  face  ?/,  2z,  2x,  wUl  meet 
the  face  //,  2z,  2x',  in  the  line  y,  2z, 
and  the  face  z,  2//,  2x  will  meet  the 
face  z,  2//,  2x'  in  the  z,  2y,  meeting 
?/,  2z  in  the  point  c.  Thus  the  edges, 
cy,  cz,  situated  in  the  plane  yz, 
are  determined  ;  and  a  similar  con- 
struction gives  the  edges  a  x,  a  y, 
and  b  X,  b  z.  Next,  to  find  the  in- 
tersections of  the  three  faces  in- 
cluded within  the  octant  x  y  z.  The 
face  z,  2x,  2y,  intersects  y,  2x,  2z  in 
the  line  c,  2x,  joining  2x  with  the 
intersection  of  z,  2y,  and  y,  2z  ;  the 
face  .T,  2y,  2z,  meets  y,  2x,  2z  in  the 
line  drawn  from  2-  to  a,  the  inter- 
section of  X,  2y,  and  y,  2.r;  and  x, 
2y,  2z  meets  2x,  2y  in  the  line 
drawn  from  2y  to  h,  the  intersection  of  x,  2z,  and  z,  2x.  This  construction  gives  the 
intersections  shown  by  the  dark  Imes  in  the  figiu-e,  and  determines  the  form  and  posi- 
tion of  the  three  faces  in  the  octant  xy  z;  and  the  same  construction  repeated  in  the 
other  octants  gives  the  form  shown  in  fiya.  180,  181,  which  is  called  the  ikosi-tetra- 

Fig.  180.  Fig.  181. 


liodron  (also  leucitohedron  and  trapezohedron).  It  is  bounded  by  21  deltoids  (qua- 
drilaterals having  two  unequal  pairs  of  equal  sides),  and  has  26  summits,  whieh  are 
of  three  kinds ;  viz.  six  4-faced,  equal-edged,  octahedral  summits,  A ;  eiglit  3-facf'd, 
equal-edged,  cubic  summits,  B;  and  twelve  4-faeed  symmetric  summits,  C,  situated 
like  the  summits  of  the  middle-crystal  (p.  123).  It  has  also  48  edges,  whieh  are  of 
two  kinds,  viz.  24  longer,  A  C,  joining  the  octahedral  with  the  symmetric  summits, 
and  24  shorter,  B  C,  joining  the  cubic  with  the  symmetric  summits. 

The  ikosi-tetrahedron  is  the  intermediate  form  between  the  octahedron  and  tlie 
cube ;  for  m  =  1,  it  coincides  with  the  octahedron ;  for  m  =  oo  ,  with  the  cube.  The 
nearer  m  is  to  1,  the  more  do  the  three  faces  in  each  octant  fall  into  one  plane,  and  the 
more  nearly  in  =  cc,  the  more  do  the  four  faces  round  each  octahedral  summit,  A,  fall 
into  one  plane,  the  limit  giving  a  cube.  The  inclination  of  the  faces  to  one  another 
in  the  longer  and  shorter  edges  is  :  — 

AC  B  C 

In  2  0  2  131°  43'  '  146°  27' 

,,3  0  3  144  54  129  31 

The  form  2  0  2  is  found  alone  in  leucite,  analcime,  and  other  minerals;  3  0  3  rarely,  in 
native  gold,  silver,  &c.  In  artificial  crystals,  the  form  2  0  2  occurs  combined  in  chi-ome- 
alum  and  common  alum,  when  a  crystal  is  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  mixed 
with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  slightly  heated,  so  that  the  edges  may  be  dissolved  off, 
and  then  left  to  cool. 

5.  Formida  a  :  a  :  ma,  or  m  0,  each  face  meeting  two  axes  at  the  distance  a  from  the 
centre,  and  the  third  at  a  greater  distance,  m  a  ;  m  being  either  a  whole  number  or  a 
fraction  greater  than  1.  This  form,  like  the  preceding,  has  24  faces,  3  in  each  octant. 
A  construction  similar  to  the  preceding,  and  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  full  and 
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Fig.  182. 


dotted  lines  in  fig.  182,  shows  tliatthe  solid  is  bounded  by  24  isosceles  triangular  faces, 
and  lias  the  appearance  of  an  octahedron  with  triangidar  pyramids  erected  on  its  faces. 
This  form  is  called  the  triakis-octahedron  (also  pyramidal  octahedron,  galenoid). 
Fig.  183  shows  the  form  20. 

The  triakis-octahedron  has  14  summits,  six  of  which.  A,  are  8-faced,  symmetric, 
and  octahedral,  and  eight  3-faced,  equal  edged,  and  cubic,  B.  The  edges  are  also 
of  two  kinds  ;  12  A  A,  joining  the  octahedral  summits  and  forming  the  bases  of  the 
isosceles  triangles ;  and  24  A  B,  joining  the  octahedral  and  cubic  summits,  and 
forming  the  equal  sides  of  the  triangles. 

The  triakis-octahedron,  a:  a:  ma,  is  the  intermediate  form  between  the  octahedron, 
a  :  a  :  a,  and  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  a  :  a  :  oo  a. 

The  plane  and  dihedral  angles  vary  with  the  value  of  m,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples :  — 

§0  20 

Plane  angles  at  vertex  of  isosceles  triangles  .       .    119°  14'  118°  4' 

Plane  angles  at  base  of  triangles  ....      30  23  30  58 

Dihedral  angles  A  A   129  31  162  39 

Dihedral  angles  A  B   141    3  152  44 

6.  Formula  a  :  ma  :  oo  a,  or  mO  «>,  each  face  meeting  two  of  the  axes  at  unequal 
distances  and  being  parallel  to  the  third.  To  determine  the  number  of  faces  in  this 
form,  mark  off,  on  the  system  of  rectangular  axes  (fig.  184,  supposing  m  =2)  single  and 
double  distances  on  each  of  the  axes  measured  from  C.  Then  there  will  be  four  faces 
passing  through  the  point  1  y,  two  parallel  to  x  x',  through  the  points  2  z  and  2  z',  and 
two  parallel  to  z  z',  through  the  points  2x,  2  x';  and  since  the  crystal  is  equally  deve- 
loped in  the  direction  of  all  the  three  axes,  there  must  be  four  similar  faces  meeting  in 


Fiff.  184. 


Fig.  185. 
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each  of  the  points  y\  x,  x',  z,  z',  that  is  to  say,  twenty-four  faces  in  all ;  and  by  con- 
structing each  octant  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  preceding  formnlee,  the  form  is 
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found  to  be  a  solid  {fig.  185),  bounded  by  24  isosceles  triangles,  having  14  summits, 
viz.  four  4-faeed  equal-edged  oetahedi-al  summits,  A,  and  eight  6-faced  symmetric, 
cubic  summits  B.  It  has  36  edges,  12  longer,  B  B,  amiting  the  cubic  summits,  and 
24  shorter,  A  B,  joining  the  octahedral  with  the  cubic  summits.  This  figure  is  the 
tetrakis-hesahedron.  It  is  imermediate  between  the  dodecahedron  a  oo  «, 
and  the  cube  a  :  co  a  :  oo  a.  In  the  more  commonly  occui-ring  varieties,  the  plane  and 
dihedral  angles  are : 

20oo  30  00 

Plane  angle,  A,  at  vertex  of  isosceles  triangles       .      83°  38'  8C°  59' 

Plane  angles,  B,  at  base  of  triangles       ...      48   11  46  30 

Dihedral  angles,  A  B   143     8  154  9 

Dihedral  angles,  B  B   143    8         126  52 

The  form  20ao  occurs  unconibined  in  native  gold  and  silver ;  30<»  in  fluor-spar. 
In  artificial  crystals  these  forms  occur  but  seldom,  and  then  only  subordinate  toothers, 
as  for  example  in  sulphantimonate  of  sodium  (Schlippe's  salt),  and  in  rock-salt  which 
has  been  exposed  to  moist  air.  Faces  having  the  disposition  of  this  form,  but  in  only 
half  the  fuU  number,  are  of  more  frequent  occiu-rence. 

7.  Formula  a  :  ma :  na,  or  '}nOri.  Each  face  meets  the  three  axes  at  unequal  but  finite 
distances.  Such  a  form  must  have  48  faces  ;  for  through  each  axial  extremity  2  faces 
can  be  drawn  in  each  of  the  four  contiguous  octants,  e.  g.  from  z  above,  one  face  pass- 
ing through  tlie  point  ma  or  x  to  the  right,  and  na  or  y  in  front,  and  another  through 
na  or  x  to  the  right,  and  ma  or  y  in  front ;  therefore,  4x2  =  8  tlrrougli  each  axial 
extremity,  and  6  x  8  =  48  in  all. 

To  determine  the  form  of  these  faces,  draw  the  system  of  axes  as  before,  and  taking 
as  an  example  the  form  1  :  | :  3,  or  §03,  mark  off  on  each  axis  [fig.  186),  both  ways,  tlie 
distances  1,  |,  and  3.  The  face  z  :  \y  :  3a-,  forms  with  the  face  z  •.'^y  :  3.r'(not  drawn 
in  the  figure),  an  edge  in  the  direction  z,  |//.  The  same  face  z,  %y  :  S.v  intersects  the 
face  z,  3y,  ~x  in  the  direction  za,  drawn  through  z  and  the  intersection  of  the  lines  3.!% 
and  3y,  fx  ;  and  lastly,  it  intersects  the  face  y,  3x,  in  the  direction  b,  3.r,  where  h 
is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  z,  |y,  and  y,  ^z.  The  face  thus  determined  is 
a  triangle,  and  in  like  manner  the  position  of  the  five  other  faces  in  the  octant,  x  y  z, 
may  be  determined.    The  result  extended  symmetrically  to  all  the  other  octants,  is  the 

Fig.  187. 

Fig.  186. 


ay 

form  represented  in  fig.  187,  bounded  by  48  scalene  triangles.  This  figure  is  called 
the  Hexakisoctahodron  (also  ti-trakonta-octahcdroii,  adamantdid,  &c.).  It  has  2G 
summits  of  three  kinds,  viz.  eight  6-faced  symmetrical  octahedral  summits  A,  througli 
which  the  axes  pass  ;  six  8-faced,  cubic  summits  B  ;  and  twelve  4-faced  symmetric  sum- 
mits C,  situated  like  those  of  the  middle  crystal  (p.  123).  Its  edges  are  72  in  num- 
ber, and  likewise  of  three  kinds,  viz.  24  edges  A  C,  uniting  the  octahedral  with  the 
four-faced  summits ;  24  edges  B  0,  uniting  the  cubic  witli  the  four-faced  summits, 
and  24  edges  AB,  uniting  the  octahedral  with  the  cubic  summits. 

The  plane  and  diliecbal  angles  of  the  figure  vary  with  the  magnitudes  of  m  and  n  : 
for  the  most  commonly  occurring  forms  they  are  as  follows : 

30g  204 
Plane  angles  A  of  the  scalene  triangles   .       .    36°  49'  39°  48' 


B 
C 

Dihedral  angles  A  C 
B  C 
AB 


.  66 
.  86 
.  149 

.  158 
.  158 


15 
56 
0 

13 


54 
85 
154 
144 
162 


22 
50 
47 
3 
16 
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The  form  204  often  occurs  very  predominant  in  crystals  of  fluor-spar ;  30|  in  garnet. 
Diamonds  are  also  found  having  the  form  of  the  hexakis-octahedron,  but  with  curved 
faces,  so  that  the  angles  cannot  be  accurately  measured.  This  form  occurs  but  very 
rarely  in  artificial  crystals  :  it  has,  however,  been  observed,  though  very  subordinate,  in 
alum  crystallised  from  a  solution  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hemibedral  Forms  of  tlie  Steg^lar  System. —  Suppose  four  alternate  faces 
of  the  octahedi'on  [fig.  188),  viz.  the  right  front  above,  left  front  below,  left  back  above, 
and  right  back  below,  to  extend  so  as  partially  to  obliterate  the  four  remaining  faces  ; 
a  form  will  be  produced  like  figiu-e  189;  and  if  the  extension  be  continued  till  tlie 
alternate  faces  completely  disappear,  the  four-sided  pyramid  {fig.  190)  will  be  pro- 
duced, called  the  regular  tetrahedron,  and  denoted  by  the  symbol-^. 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  15 


It  is  bounded  by  four  equilateral  triangles,  has  4  three-faced  summits,  and  6  similar 
edges  in  which  the  faces  are  inclined  at  angles  of  70°  32'.  The  axes  pass  through  the 
middle  points  of  each  pair  of  opposite  edges. 

Fig.  190.  Fig.  191. 


If  the  other  four  sides  of  the  octahedron  increase  instead  of  those  above-mentioned, 
the  result  will  be  the  tetrahedron  shown  in  figure  191,  exactly  similar  to  the  former 
but  oppositely  situated.    When  both  these  tetrahedi'ons  occur  together  in  the  same 

crystal,  as  in  fig.  189,  one  of  them  is  distinguished  as  +     the  other  as  —      ;  when 

either  occurs  alone  the  sign  +  or  —  may  be  omitted. 

Tetrahedral  faces  occur  in  Schlippe's  salt,  chlorate  of  sodium,  fahl-ore,  blende,  &c. 

The  cube  and  rhombic  dodecahedron  have  no  corresponding  hemihedral  forms. 
The  ieosi-tetrahedron,  triakis-octahedron,  tetrakis-hexahedron,  and  hexakis-octa- 
hedron all  produce  hemihedral  forms  by  the  growth  of  their  alternate  faces ;  but  the 
only  one  of  these  forms  that  it  is  important  to  notice  is  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron 
{jig.  192)produced  from  the  tetrakis-hexahedron(7%j'.  185, p.  126).  This  holohedral  form 
may  be  regarded  as  a  cube  on  each  of  whose  six  faces  is  erected  a  four-sided  pyramid. 
Suppose  now  that  on  the  top  and  bottom  pyramids,  the  front  and  back  faces  grow, 
while  the  right  and  left  disappear  ;  that  on  the  front  and  back  pyramids,  the  right  and 
left  faces  grow,  while  the  upper  and  lower  faces  disappear ;  and  that  on  the  right  and  left 
pyramids,  the  upper  and  lower  faces  grow,  while  the  right  and  left  disapjjear ;  the  residt 

will  be  a  dodecahedron  whose  general  symbol  is       °°.   Fig.  192  represents     ^ . 

If  the  other  alternate  fiices  of  the  holohedral  form  be  supposed  to  increase,  an  exactly 


similar  dodecalaedron  {j'g.  103)  •will  be  formed,  but  differently  situated;  those  two 

forms  may  be  distinguished  by  the  symbols  +  and  —  • 

The  pentagonal  dodecahedron  is  bounded  by  12  symmetric  pentagons,  each  having 
four  of  its  sides  of  equal  length,  and  the  fifth  (the  base)  of  different  length.  It  has 
30  edges,  6  of  Tyhich,  E  E,  are  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  faces  at  their  liases,  and 
24,  B  E,  forming  the  equal  sides  of  the  pentagons.  The  summits  are  20  in  number,  12 
of  which,  E,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  a  basal  edge  E  E,  and  two  equal  edges  B  E,  are 
situated  in  the  planes  of  the  axes,  but  at  different  distances  therefrom,  and  8  others,  B, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  three  equal  edges  of  the  pentagons  and  situated  like  the 
summits  of  the  cube.  The  axes  pass  through  the  middle  points  of  each  pair  of 
opposite  basal  edges. 

The  pentagonal  dodecahedron  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  its  complete  form  in 
artificial  crystals ;  among  minerals  it  is  especially  exhibited  by  ii-on-pyrites  and 
col.ialt-glanee. 

Comlbinations  of  the  Simple  Forms  of  the  Blonometric  system.  These 

combinations  are  Yciy  numerous  ;  we  sliall  licre  notice  Sdiue  of  the  most  important. 
In  expressing  a  combination  symbolically,  the  symbol  of  the  dominant  form  is  usually 
written  first: 


Fig.  194.  Fig.  195. 


Fig.  196.  Fig.  197. 


1.  Cube  and  Octahc dron  : 

O.ooOoo  {fig.  194).    Alum,  chlorstannate  of  ammonium,  cobalt-pyi'ites. 
ooO  00  .  0  {fig.  195).     Chloride  of  zinc,  galena. 

O  and  coOco  equally  developed  {fiig.  19C),  forming  the  "middle  crystal" 
(p.  123).    Nitrate  of  lead. 
Vol,.  II.  K 
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Fig.  198. 


09  0  0=> 


Fig.  199. 


Fig.  200, 


Fig  201. 


Fig.  202. 


J';^.  203. 


la.  Cube  and  Tetrahedron : 

^.  ooO  oo  (j?^.  197).  Boracite. 

00  O  CO  .  ^  (/^.  198).    Boracite,  Cube-oro. 

2.  Dodecahedron  and  Octahedron: 

0  .  ooO  (^(7.  199).    Alum  and  red  copper-ore. 
ooO  .  0  (Jig.  200).    Magnetic  iron-ore. 

2a.  Dodecahedron  and  Tetrahedron  : 

^.  ooO  (/^.  203).    Sodio-iiranic  acetate.  Fahl-ore. 

S.  Dodecahedron  and  Cube: 

ooO  .  oo  0  CO  {fig.  201).    Garnet  (rarely). 

ooO  CO  .  ooO  {fig.  202).  Alum,  crystallised  from  solution  containing  free  alkali ; 
chloride  of  potassium  from  solution  containing  mercuric  chloride,  frequently ; 
fluor-spar  rarely. 
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Fig.  204. 


Fig.  205. 


Fig.  206, 


Fig.  207. 


Fig.  208. 


Fig.  209. 


4.  Dodecahedron,  Cube  mid  Octahedron : 

O  .  ooO  00  .  coO  (/^.  204),  in -which,  however,  the  0-faces  do  not  predominate 
very  much  ;  occurs  commonly  in  alum. 

t»  0  CO  .  0  .  00  0  ( fig.  205) ;  frequently  in  alum  from  solution  containing  free 
alltali ;  also  in  chloride  of  sodium  from  solution  containing  chloride  of  bis- 
muth. 

4<T.  Dodecahedron,  Cube  and  Tetrahedron  : 

These  combinations,  which  occiir  in  Boracite,  are  simOar  to  those  of  the 
dodecahedron,  cube,  and  octahedron,  excepting  that  only  four  octahedral  faces  are 
present  instead  of  eight. 

5.  Combinations  of  Icosi-tetrahedron  : 

oo  O  .  202  {fig.  206).  Melanite. 
0,0  00  .  202  {fig.  207).  Analcime. 

O  .  CO  O  CO  .  202  {  fig.  208).    Alum  and  chrome-alum  (rarely). 
O  .  00  0  00  .  00  0  .  202  {fig.  209).  Alum. 
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Fig.  210. 


Fig.  211. 


Fig.  212. 


Fig.  213. 


Fig.  214. 


6.  Combinations  of  the  TetraJcis-hexahe- 
droii  : 

oo  O  00  .  30  00  2.10).     Fliior-spar.  A 

similar  combination,  oo  0  oo  .  20  oj,  is  pro- 
duced when  cubes  of  rock-salt  are  exposed 
to  moist  air. 

9°°'  {fiff-  211).     Iron  pyrites. 


00  0  oo  .  + 

Cobaltine. 

O  .  wO  00  .  o=0  .  202 

(/y.  212).  Alum. 

7.  Combinations  of  the  Hexakis-octahedron: 
0  .  302  [fig,  213).    Alum  (apparently). 
aO  oo".  204  {fig.  214).  Fluor-spar. 


20^ 
2 


Dimetric  or  Quadratic  System. 

Square  Prismatic,  Pyramidal,  Tetragonal,  Monoditnetric  System  (Zwei-  und  einaxiges, 
vicrgliedriges  System). 

Crystals  belonging  to  this  system  are  symmetric  about  three  rectangiilar  axes,  two 
of  equal,  the  third  of  different  length  ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  so  placed  as  to  appear 
equally  developed  in  two  horizontal  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (right  and 
left,  and  backwards  and  forwards),  but  differently  in  the  vertical  direction.  The  ver- 
tical or  principal  axis  (p.  120)  will  be  denoted  by  c,  the  horizontal  or  secondary  axes 
by  a.  All  sections '  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  are  squares  or  figures  derived 
therefrom. 

In  this,  as  in  the  monometrie  system,  the  most  general  form  is  one,  each  of  whose 
faces  (produced  if  necessary)  meets  the  three  axes  at  different  distances  from  the 
centre.  Let  these  distances  be  a  and  na  for  the  secondary  axes  {n  being  a  multiplier 
either  greater  or  less  than  unity),  and  c  for  the  principal  axis.  To  determine  the 
form,  draw  two  rectangular  axes  {fig.  215),  and  supposing,  for  example,  re  =  |,  set  off 
from  the  centre  the  distances  a  and  §  a,  and  join  each  point  a  on  the  one  axis  with 
I  a  on  the  other,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  left  upper  quadrant.  The  portions 
of  these  lines  contained  between  the  several  points  a  and  tlie  intersections  of  these 
dotted  lines  will  form  an  equilateral  octagon  ;  and  if  from  each  of  the  angles  of  this 
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Fig.  215.  Fig.  216. 


octagon  straight  lines  be  drawn  to  the  extremities  c  of  the  principal  axis  (perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper),  the  planes  passing  through  these  lines  will  enclose 
a  double  eight-sided  pyramid  (fig.  216),  bounded  by  sixteen  scalene  triangles,  ABC, 
the  summits  B  being  situated  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  axes,  and  the  summits  C 
at  angular  distances  of  45°  therefrom.  This  figure  evidently  fulfils  tlie  condition 
essential  to  the  forms  of  the  dimetric  system,  of  being  equally  developed  in  the  du-ee- 
tion  of  two  rectangular  axes,  but  differently  in  the  direction  of  the  third.  It  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula : 

a  :  n  a  :  '  c. 

The  inclinations  of  the  edges  B  C  to  each  other  (or  the  angles  of  the  octagon,  fig.  215), 
vary  with  the  value  of  m.  The  more  n  approaches  to  unity,  the  more  nearly  do  the 
points  n  a  {fig.  215)  approach  to  a,  and  the  more  nearly  do  the  lines  joining  these 
points  (B  C,  C  B  in  fig.  216)  approach  to  coincidence,  the  angles  C  of  the  base  becoming 
greater ;  and  when  n  =  1,  or  the  formula  becomes  a  :  a:  c;  the  angles  C  become  =  180°  ; 
in  other  words,  the  linos  B  C,  C  B  coincide  ;  the  octagon  becomes  a  square  ;  and  the 
double  eight-sided  pyramid  is  reduced  to  a.  double  four-sided  pyramid  with  a  square 
base  {Jig.  217),  having  its  angles  B  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  axes. 


Fig.  217.  Fig.  218. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  n  increases,  the  angles  C  {fig.  216)  become  less,  and  the 
angles  B  more  and  more  obtuse;  and  finally,  when  ?i  =  co ,  or  the  formula  becomes 
a  :  CO  «  :  c,  the  angles  B  become  =  180°,  or  the  two  horizontal  lines  B  C,  B  C,  drawn 
from  the  extremities  of  each  axis,  merge  into  single  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  other 
axis ;  and  the  base  of  the  pyramid  becomes  a  square,  having  the  middle  points  of  its 
sides  at  the  extremities  of  the  secondary  axes,  and  its  angles  C  equidistant  from  those 
points,  as  in  fig.  218. 

The  symbols  of  the  three  foi-ms  just  described  are  abbreviated  as  follows :  — 

a  :     a  :  c  {fig.  217)  =  P 
a  :    na  :  c  {fig.  216)  =  Pm 
a  :  ■x,a  :  c  (fig.  218)  =  P  oo. 

It  appears  then  that  a  square  pyramid  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  a  :  a  :  c  =  P, 
or  a:ooa:c=Poo  (the  ratio  c :  a  being  however  different  in  the  two  cases), 
according  as  the  secondary  axes  pass  through  the  angles  or  the  middle  points  of  the 
sides  of  the  base.  When  two  pyramids  so  related  to  each  other  occur  together  in  the 
same  crystal,  P  is  regarded  as  the  primary  form,  and  is  called  the  square  pyramid  of 
the  first  order ;  P  co  the  pyramid  of  the  second  order. 
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A  square  pyramid  is  more  or  less  acute,  according  to  the  ratio  between  the  principal 
and  secondary  axes.  When  a  is  very  nearly  equal  to  e,  the  pyramid  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  outward  form  from  the  regular  octahedron  {fig.  149) ;  the  two  forms  may, 
however,  always  be  distinguished  by  their  modifications,  the  edges  and  summits  of  the 
regular  octahedron  being  all  modified  alike,  whereas  in  a  square  pyramid  the  terminal 
edges  AB  {fig.  216)  may  be  modified  differently  from  the  lateral  edges  BB,  and  the 
summits  A  A  at  the  ends  of  the  principal  axis  differently  from  the  summits  B  at  the  end? 
of  the  secondary  axes. 

As  the  ratio  of  c  to  a  becomes  greater,  the  pyramid  becomes  more  and  more  acute, 
and  the  angles  of  the  planes  meeting  in  the  lateral  edges  B  B  {fig.  217),  G  C  (fig.  218), 
or  B  C  {fig.  216),  approach  more  nearly  to  .  180° ;  and  finally,  when  the  ratio  c  :  a  be- 
comes infinitely  great,  this  angle  becomes  =  180°,  and  the  pyramid  is  reduced  to  a 
prism  of  indefinite  length,  having  its  sides  parallel  to  the  principal  axis. 

When  two  quadratic  pyramids,  in  which  the  ratio  c  :  a  is  different,  occur  together 
in  the  same  crystal,  one  of  them  is  regarded  as  the  primary  form,  and  denoted  by  one 

of  the  formulae  abeady  given;  the  other  in  which  the  ratio  of     is  in  times  that  in 

the  former  (w  *  1),  is  denoted  by  prefixing  the  symbol  m  to  c  in  the  full  formula,  or 
to  P  in  the  abbreviated  formula ;  thus  : — 

Square  pyramids  of  the  first  order     ,       .       .    a  :  a     :  mo  =  mP 
Octagonal  pyramids  .       .       .       .       .       ,    a  :  na    :  mo  =  mPn 
Square  pyramids  of  the  second  order  .       .       .    a  :  cc  a  :  mo  =  mPoo 
When  in  either  of  these  formulae  m  becomes  infinite,  the  corresponding  pyramid  becomes 
a  prism,  as  already  explained. 

When  m  =  0,  the  pyramid  is  reduced  to  a  plane,  called  the  terminal  face,  or 
end -face,  oP,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  secondary  axes. 

Among  pyramids  of  the  second  order  occurring  together  with  a  primary  form  P,  it 
is  usual  to  distinguish  particularly  the  two  following : 

a.  The  next  obtuser  pyramid  is  that  whose  faces  have  the  same  position  and  in- 
clination with  respect  to  the  principal  axis,  as  the  terminal  edges  of  the  primary  form. 
For  the  primary  form  a  :  a  :  c,  or  P  {fig.  217) ;  the  next  obtuser  pyramid  is  evidently 
a  :  oo  a  :  c,  or  P  00  {fig.  218),  having  for  its  base  the  outer  dotted  square,  i  c  fd  {fig.  219), 
whose  sides  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  axes,  through  the  angles  of  the  base  of  the 
primary  form  ;  and  generally,  for  every  square  pyi-amid  of  the  first  order,  «iP,  the  next 
obtuser  pyramid  is  mPqo  .  The  terminal  edges  of  P  are  symmetrically  truncated  by 
the  faces  of  mFao . 

b.  The  next  aeuter  pyramid  is  that  whose  terminal  edges  have  the  same  posi- 
tion and  inclination  with  respect  to  the  principal  axis,  as  the  faces  of  the  primax'y 
form.  The  primary  form  having  for  its  base  the  square  represented  by  the  continuous 
lines  in  fig.  219,  the  next  acuter  pyramid  wUl  have  the  same  principal  axis,  and  the 
base  g  h  k  i,  whose  angles  are  at  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  of  the  primary  form. 
The  formula  of  this  pyramid  is  jfi!  :  <x>  a  :  c,  ov  a  :  co  a  :  2c,  or  2Poo  ;  and  generally,  for 
every  square  pyramid  of  the  first  order,  wF,  the  corresponding  next  acuter  pyramid  is 
2wiPqo  .    The  terminal  edges  of  the  latter  are  symmetrically  truncated  by  the  faces 

of  fllP. 

Fig.  219.  Fig.  220. 


ComMnations  of  the  Holobedral  forms  of  tbe  Simetric  system.  The 

square  and  octagonal  pyramids  and  prisms  above  described  are  the  only  simple  holo- 
bedral forms  of  the  dimetrie  system.    The  following  are  some  of  tlieir  principal  com- 
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binations : — Wlien  two  square  pyramids  of  the  same  order  occur  together  in  a  crystal, 
the  more  acute  of  the  two  is  acuminated  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis  by  the 
faces  of  the  more  obtuse,  which  rest  on  the  faces  of  the  former,  as  in  jig.  220.  In 
sulphate  of  nickel,  which  crystallises  in  this  manner,  the  ratio  c  :  a  =  1-888  in  the 
more  acute,  and  0'944  in  the  more  obtuse  pyramid,  the  length  of  c  in  the  two  pyra- 
mids referred  to  a  secondary  axis  as  unity,  being  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  1.  In  all  such 
combinations,  it  is  found  that  the  principal  axes  of  the  two  pyramids  bear  to  one 
another  a  simple  ratio,  as  3  :  1,  3  :  2,  &c. 

When  two  square  pyramids  of  dififerent  orders  occur  together,  the  faces  of  the  one 
truncate  the  edges  or  the  summits  of  the  other.  Fig.  221  represents  a  form  of  tin- 
stone, in  which  the  terminal  edges  of  the  primary  form  P  are  symmetrically  trun- 
cated by  the  faces  of  the  next  obtuscr  pyramid  Pco  .  Fig.  222  is  a  form  of  anatase,  in 
which  the  terminal  siimmits  of  P  are  acuminated  by  |P,  and  the  lateral  summits  are 
bevelled  by  the  faces  of  the  next  acuter  pyramid,  2Pcc .  The  terminal  edges  of  tliis 
latter  p)yramid  may  also  be  regarded  as  very  broadly  truncated  by  the  faces  of  P. 


Fig.  221.  Fig.  222.  Fig.  223.  Fig.  224. 


Combinations  of  prisms  and  pyramids  of  the  different  orders,  with  or  without  the 
terminal  face  oP,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Fig.  223  represents  an  octagonal  prism 
formed  by  the  prismatic  faces  of  the  fii-st  order,  co  P,  truncated  by  the  prismatic  faces 
(jf  the  second  order,  oo  Pco  ,  and  terminated  above  and  below  by  oP.  This  form  is 
seen  in  acetate  of  copper  and  calcium,  C-H'^CuCaO^. 

coP.P(^^.  224)  is  a  form  of  potassio-uranic  acetate,  a  square  prism  with  pyra- 
midal summits  resting  on  the  prismatic  faces. 

Figs.  225,  226,  227  represent  combinations  of  the  forms  P  .  co  P  a>  in  various  pro- 
portions. 

P  .  CO  P  oo  {fig.  225),  with  P  predominant,  is  found  in  mellite  or  honeystone. 
P  and  QoP  CD  equally  developed  (fig.  226),  which  has  veiy  much  the  appearance  of 
a  rhombic  dodecahedron,  is  exhibited  by  potassio-cupric  chloride,  KCl.CuCl. 
CO  P  CO  .  P  {fig.  227)  is  a  form  of  apophyllite. 


Fig.  225.  Fig.  226.  ^'9-  227. 


The  following  figures  (figs.  228 — 231)  represent  combinations  of  square  pyramids  with 
the  terminal  face  oP ;  they  are  all  fijrms  of  sulphate  of  nickel,  Ni-)SO^  +  3H-0.  In  all 
these  combinations,  it  may  be  observed  that  pyramids  similarly  situated  between  the 
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Fig.  228.  Fig.  229. 


Fig.  230. 


Fig.  231. 


axes  form  combination-edges  parallel  to  the  base,  e.  g.,  oP,  iP,  P,  and  Pos . 
CO  P  00  {fig.  231),  whereas  pyramids  and  prisms  differently  situated  with  regard  to  tho 
axes  form  combination-edges  inclined  to  the  base,  c.  g.  P  and  co  P  co  ,  in  figs.  225,  226, 
227,  230,  231 ;  also  P  and  Poo  in  figs.  230,  231.  This  rule  is  of  great  use  in  deter- 
mining the  relations  of  the  faces  in  complicated  combinations. 

XXemihedral  Forms.  A  square  pyramid  may  become  hemihedral  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  regular  octahedron  (p.  128),  viz.  by  the  extension  of  four  alternate  faces 
till  the  others  are  obliterated.  The  figure  thus  produced,  called  a  quadratic  sphe- 
noid, is  a  four-sided  pyramid  distinguished  from  the  regular  tetrahedron  by  the  form 
of  its  faces,  which  are  not  equilateral  but  isosceles  triangles.  The  principal  axis  ter- 
minates in  the  middle  points  of  two  of  the  edges  (terminal  edges) ;  the  secondary  axes 
in  the  middle  points  of  the  four  other  edges  (lateral  edges).    A  quadratic  sphenoid  is 

otP  7«P  00 


denoted  by  the  s3Tnbol  or 


according  to  that  of  the  pyramid  from  which  it 


2  2 

is  formed.  The  signs  +  and  —  prefixed  to  these  symbols  have  the  same  meanings 
as  in  the  case  of  the  regular  tetrahedron  (p.  128). 

Sphenoids  rarely  occur  alone ;  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  however,  sometimes 

yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation  perfectly  developed  sphenoids  in  which  ^  =  0-985. 

More  frequently  sphenoids  occur  in  combination,  e.  g.  with  their  terminal  edges  trun- 

p 

cated  by  the  face  oP,  and  their  lateral  edges  by  coPoo.    The  summits  of  -  may 

also  be  replaced  by  the  faces  of  the  opposite  sphenoid,  in  which  case  they  are  dis- 

P  P  .  . 

tinguished  as  +  ^  and  —  -.    A  combination  of  these  two  forms  equally  developed 

has  the  external  form  of  a  square  pyramid,  but  may  generally  be  distinguished 
therefrom  by  the  different  modifications  of  its  edges  and  summits.    Fig.  232  is  a  form  of 


Fig.  232. 


copper-pyrites,  consisting  of  a  sphenoid  +  2  having  its 

terminal  edges  replaced  by  oP,  its  summits  by  faces  of 
p 

—  2>'^hile those  combination-edges  of  the  two  sphenoids 

which  are  situated  like  the  terminal  edges  of  P,  are  trun- 
cated by  faces  belonging  to  the  pyramid  P  co.  Modified 
sphenoids  also  occur  in  cyanide  of  mercury,  formate  of 
strontium,  cholalie  acid,  &c.  ;  but  they  are  not  common. 

Another  hemihedral  form  — ^ —       produced  by  the 

growth  of  the  alternate  faces  of  the  octagonal  pyramid 
(fig.  216).  It  is  a  double  pyramid  with  a  square  base, 
but  having  the  sides  of  the  base  obliquely  inclined  to  tho  secondary  axes,  as  may  be  seen 
by  prolonging  the  alternate  sides  of  the  octagon  {fig.  215)  till  they  meet.    Such  a 
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form  is  called  a  square  pyramid  of  the  til  ird  order.  In  like  manner  are  formed 
square  prisms  of  the  third  ordei-.  Square  pyramids  of  the  third  order  never 
occur  alone,  and  but  rarely  in  combination.  Examples  are  found  in  tungstate  of  load, 
tungstate  of  calcium,  and  a  few  other  minerals.    In  native  tungstate  of  calciuin 

4P2 

(Scheelite)  the  primary  fonn  P  occurs,  modified  by  the  faces  2P  oo  and 

Bexag^ona!  System, 

Ehombohedral,  3Ionotrimetrio  System  {Brci-  unci  dnaxigcs,  sechsgliedrigcs,  drei-  imd 
drcigliedrigcs  System).  —  Crystals  of  this  system  have  three  equal  secondary  axes 
situated  in  the  same  plane  and  inclined  to  one  another  at  60°,  and  a  principal  axis 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  secondary  axes.  If  this  axis  be  placed  vertically, 
the  crystal  appears  differently  developed  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  dii-ections,  but 
equally  and  similarly  developed  in  the  six  directions  lying  in  the  horizontal  plane, 
viz.  at  the  six  extremities  of  the  three  secondaiy  axes. 

The  principal  axis  is  sometimes  longer,  sometimes  shorter  than  the  secondary  axes. 
Its  length  c  is  expressed  by  referring  it  to  that  of  a  secondary  axis  as  unity. 

As  three  points  determine  a  plane,  the  jDOsition  of  any  face  of  a  crystal  in  this  system 
is  determined  by  the  distances  from  the  centre  at  which  it  cuts  the  principal  axis  and 
two  of  the  secondary  axes.  Tlie  most  general  form  is  one  in  which  each  face  cuts  two 
of  the  secondary  axes  at  unequal  distances.  Suppose,  for  example,  tliese  distances 
to  be  to  one  another  as  1  :  |.  Draw  three  horizontal  axes  cutting  one  another  at  60°, 
as  in  fig.  233,  and  set  off  on  two  of  them  the  distances  a,  ~a.  Then,  by  a  construction 
similar  to  that  described  at  p.  133,  it  is  found  that  the  horizontal  section  of  the  re- 
quired form  is  an  equilateral  dodecagon;  and  by  joining  the  angular  points  of  this 
polygon  with  the  extremities  of  the  principal  axis  (supposed  perpendicular  to  the  plane 

Fig.  23-1. 


•3a 

of  the  paper)  we  obtain  the  symmetrical  double  twelve-sided  pyramid  (fig.  234),  bounded 
by  twenty-four  scalene  triangles  A  B  C,  six  of  the  basal  summits,  B,  being  situated  at 
the  extremities  of  the  secondary  axes,  and  six 

others,  C,  half  way  between.    Such  forms  occur  in  Fig.  235. 

combination,  but  not  singly. 

The  general  formula  of  the  solid  thus  determined 
is  a  :  na:  fa  :  c,  in  which  when  n  is  given,  p  is 
determined.  In  the  preceding  figure,  where  m  =  ^, 
X>  is  found  to  be  equal  to  3.  There  are  two 
particular  cases  of  special  importance : — 

1.  When  n  =  \,  or  the  formida  becomes  a:  a:  pa:  r. 
In  this  case  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  twelve 
sides  of  the  base  are  reduced  to  six,  and  the  base 
becomes  a  regular  hexagon  (fig.  235),  having  its 
angles  at  the  extremities  of  the  secondary  axes. 
Each  side  meets  two  contiguous  axes  at  equal  / 
distances,  as  at  /,  k,  and  is  parallel  to  the  / 
third,  so  that  p  =  oo,  and  the  formula  becomes 
a  :  a  :  <x>  a  :  c.  The  form  thus  determined  is  a 
double  six-sided  pyramid  (fig.  236)  bounded  by  twelve  isosceles  triang 
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Fig.  236. 


Fig.  237. 


A 


A 


are  acute-  or  obtuse-angled,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  principal  to  the  secondary 
axes.  Every  section  pei-pendicular  to  the  vertical  axis  is  a  regular  hexagon,  like 
the  base,  and  every  vertical  section  passing  through  the  principal  axis  is  a  rhombus. 

2.  "When  w  =  2.  Each  face  cuts  one  of  the  secondary  axes  at  the  distance  a  and 
another  at  2a.  In  this  case  the  construction  in  fig.  235  shows  that  the  base  of  the  figure 
is  a  regular  hexagon,  having  its  sides  in  the  situation  of  the  clotted  lines  of  the  figure, 
each  side  passing  through  one  of  the  angles  of  the  former  hexagon,  and  cutting  the 
third  secondary  axis  also  at  the  distance  2a  from  the  centre,  so  that  the  formula  be- 
comes a  :  2a  :  2a  :  c.  The  solid  figure  obtained  by  joining  the  angular  points  of  this 
hexagon  -with  the  ends  of  the  principal  axis  is  also  a  doaible  six-sided  pyramid,  like 
fig.  236,  but  differently  situated,  the  ends  of  the  secondary  axes  passing  through  the 
middle  points  of  the  sides  of  the  hexagon,  and  the  basal  summits  C  being  situated 
half  way  between  these  axes  {fi^.  237). 

When  two  or  more  hexagonal  pyramids  occur  together  in  the  same  crystal,  one 
replacing  the  edges  or  summits  of  the  other,  one  of  them  is  assumed  as  the  primary 
form,  the  secondary  axes  being  supposed  to  pass  through  the  angles  of  its  base  ;  and 
of  the  rest,  those  which  are  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  the  axes  are  called  acuter 
or  obtuser  pyramids  of  the  first  order,  while  those  which  are  intermediately 
situated,  that  is  to  say,  having  the  middle  points  of  their  basal  edges  at  the  extremities 
of  the  axes,  are  called  pyramids  of  the  second  order.  The  relative  lengths  of 
the  principal  axes  of  these  pyramids  are  denoted,  as  in  the  dimetric  system,  by  placing 
a  multiplier  on  before  the  sign  of  the  principal  axis.  The  abbreviated  symbols  of  the 
several  pyramids  are  also  similar  to  those  used  in  the  dimetric  system ;  thus  : — 

Primary  form   a  :   a  :  ooa  :    c  =  P 

Pyramids  of  the  first  order        .       .       .       .  a  :   a  :  ooa  :  mo  —  mS 

Pyramids  of  the  second  order     .       .       .       .  a  :  2a  :  2a  :  «jc  =  «iP2 

Dodecagonal  pyramids             .       .       .       .  a :  na :  jya  :  nic  =  iiiPn 

If  in  either  of  these  formidae  m  =  0,  the  pyramid  is  reduced  to  a  terminal  face  oP 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  secondary  axes. 

If  711  =  00,  in  either  of  the  formulge,  the  corresponding  pyramid  becomes  a  vertical 
prism,  ooP,  ooP2,  or  tx>Pn,  of  indefinite  length. 

These  prisms  and  the  terminal  faces,  being  unclosed  forms,  can  only  occur  in  com- 
bination. 

The  terms,  next  obtuserand  next  acuter  pyramid,  are  used  in  this  system  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  the  dimetric  system  (p.  134): — a.  The  next  obtuser  pyramidis  that 
whose  faces  have  the  same  situation  and  inclination  relatively  to  the  principal  axis  as 
the  terminal  edges  of  the  primary  form.  For  the  primary  form  P,  or  a:  a:  <x  a:  c 
{fig.  236),  the  next  obtuser  pyramid  is  evidently  a:  2a:2a:c  or  P2  {fig.  236);  and 
generally,  for  every  hexagonal  pyramid  mV,  the  next  obtuser  pjrramid  is  mV2. 

b.  The  next  acuter  pyramid  for  the  primary  form  P,  is  that  whose  terminal 
edges  have  the  same  position  and  inclination  relatively  to  the  principal  axis  as  the 
faces  of  the  primary  form.  The  base  of  the  primary  form  being  the  full-lined  hexagon 
{fig.  235),  the  next  acuter  pyramid  is  that  whose  faces  meet  the  principal  axis  at  the 
same  distance  o  from' the  centre,  and  pass  through  b,  d,  the  middle  points  of  the  sides 
ck,  kf,  and  the  corresponding  points  of  the  other  sides  of  the  same  hexagon.  Now 
the  line  hd  cuts  the  axis  gk  in  the  point  i,  so  situated  that  gi  =  f  gk.  Consequently, 
the  formula  of  this  pyramid  is  |  a  :  2  .  f  a  :  2  .  |a :  c,  or  «  :  2a  :  2a :  =  |P2  :  and  gene- 
rally, for  every  pyramid  of  the  first  order  mV,  the  corresponding  next  acuter  pyi'amid 
is  |wP2.  The  terminal  edges  of  a  pyramid  of  the  first  order  niP  are  symmetrically 
truncated  by  the  faces  of  a  pyramid  of  the  second  order  ?)iP2. 

The  hexagonal  and  dodecagonal  pyramids  and  prisms  above  described,  are  the  only 
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hololiedi-al  forms  of  the  hexagonal  system.  The  closed  forms  (the  pyramids)  are 
rarely  found  alone ;  examples  of  simple  hexagonal  pyramids  are  found  in  the  com- 
pound of  grape-sugar  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  occasionally  in  quartz.  The  un- 
closed forms,  viz.  the  prisms  and  the  terminal  faces,  occur  only  in  combination. 

Combinations  of  tbe  Holobedral  forms  of  tbe  Hexag:onal  System, 
Hexagonal  pyramids  and  prisms  combine  together  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corre- 
sponding fig-ures  of  the  dimetric  system.  When  two  pyramids  of  the  same  order  occur 
together,  the  obtuser  of  the  two  acuminates  the  summits  of  the  more  acute,  just  as 
in  fig.  220  (p.  134).  In  Hke  manner,  the  hexagonal  prism  occiu-s  acuminated  by  the 
pyramid  of  the  same  order,  the  faces  of  the  latter  resting  on  those  of  the  prism,  and 
forming  horizontal  combination-edges,  as  in  quartz  {fig.  238).  When  hexagonal  pyra- 
mids of  different  orders  occur  together,  the  faces  of  the  one  replace  the  edges  and 
summits  of  the  other,  producing  truncations,  beveUings,  or  aeuminations,  according  to 
their  relative  positions  and  inclinations.  Examples  of  tliese  combinations,  together 
■with  the  terminal  face  oP,  are  seen  in  figs.  239,  241,  242,  which  are  forms  of  apatite, 
and  fi^.  240,  which  is  a  form  of  beryl. 


F/g.  238.  Fig.  239.  Fig.  240. 


The  forms  oo  P  and  oP  combined  together  produce  a  vertical  hexagonal  prism  with 
horizontal  end-faces.  When  oP  predominates,  the  prism  is  reduced  to  a  hexagonal 
tablet.  In  fig.  240  the  combination-edges  of  this  form  are  truncated  by  the  faces  P 
belonging  to  a  pyramid  of  the  same  order  as  the  prism  ;  in  fig.  241  the  combination- 
summits  of  the  same  form  are  truncated  by  the  faces  of  a  pyramid  2P2  of  different  order. 
Fig.  242  affords  a  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  diflFerent  forms  making 
up  a  complicated  combination  may  be  determined.    The  pjTamid  whose  faces  are 


Fig.  241.  Fig.  242. 


denoted  by  P  is  chosen  as  tlie  primary  form,  because  it  is  the  one  to  whicli  the  other 
forms  may  be  most  conveniently  referred.  The  relation  of  the  faces  oP,  co  P,  oo  P2  to 
this  primary  form  is  obvious.  The  faces  of  the  next  obtuser  pyramid  P2  are  known 
because  they  truncate  symmetrically  the  terminal  edges  of  P  ;  those  of  2P2,  because 
they  tnmcate  the  combination-summits  of  oP  and  oo  P  (as  in  fig.  241),  fonning  com- 
bination-edges which  are  parallel  to  the  terminal  edges  of  P  (or  the  combination  -edges 
between  P  and  P2) ;  and  those  of  2P,  because  their  terminal  edges  are  symmetrically 
truncated  by  2P2. 
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Fig.  243. 


Symmetrical  twelve-sided  pyramids  rarely  occur  in  combination,  with  all  their 
faces.    An  example  of  such  a  combination  is,  however,  found  in  beryl  {fig.  243),  in 
which  the  twenty-four  faces  of  3P2  (denoted  in  the  figure  by 
z)  truncate  the  edges  between  2P2  and  ooP. 

In  all  combinations  of  hexagonal  (and  likewise  of  quadratic 
forms,  the  following  rule  holds  good:  — Forms  which  lie  in 
the  same  direction  between  the  secondary  axes  intersect  one 
ayiother  in  horizontal  edges,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
upper  and  lower  combination-edges  are  parallel  to  each  other  ; 
bid  forms  which  are  dissimilarly  situated  between  the 
secondary  axes,  intersect  one  another  in  inclined  edges,  the 
upper  and  lower  not  being  parallel.  Thus  the  combination- 
edges  between  oP,  P,  2P  and  ooP  (fig.  242)  are  aU  parallel, 
as  also  are  those  between  OP  (which  is  the  same  as  oP2),  P2, 
2P2  and  oo  P2  ;  whereas  the  combination-edges  between  P 
and  2P2,  or  2P2  and  ooP  in  the  same  figme,  or  between 
3P  and  ooP  in  fig.  243  are  not  parallel  to  one  another. 

Bemibedral  forms.  The  hemihedral  forms  of  the  hexagonal  system  occur  more 
frequently  than  the  holohedral  forms,  and  among  them  there  are  two  of  especial  im- 
portance, the  Ehombohedron  derived  from  the  hexagonal  pyramid,  and  the  Scale- 
nohedron  derived  from  the  dodecagonal  pyramid. 

1.  Rhomhohcdrons. — Suppose  that  in  a  hexagonal  pyramid  (of  the  first  order,  fig. 
236)  the  front  face  above,  the  right  and  left  faces  below,  and  the  three  faces  alternating 
with  these,  are  extended  till  they  obliterate  the  intermediate  faces,  viz.  the  front  below, 
the  right  and  left  above,  &c. ;  the  result  will  be  the  rhombohedron  {fig.  244),  a 
figure  bounded  by  six  rhombuses.  It  has  eight  summits,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  two 
terminal  summits  A  A,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  three  terminal  edges,  and  six  lateral 
summits  D  D,  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  two  lateral  edges  and  one  terminal  edge. 
Of  the  twelve  edges,  six  are  terminal,  extending  from  the  terminal  to  the  lateral 
summits,  and  six  lateral,  extending  in  a  zig-zag  line  between  the  lateral  summits.  The 
principal  axis  joins  the  terminal  summits ;  the  secondary  axes  unite  the  middle  points 
of  every  two  opposite  lateral  edges.  The  symbol  of  the  rhombohedron  would,  ac- 
P        .  . 

cording  to  general  usage,  be  ^  >  ^^.t  it  is  usually  replaced  by  the  shorter  symbol  E. 

In  the  rhombohedron  formed  as  above  described,  one  face  extends  from  above  for- 
wards, and  one  edge  from  below  forwards  ^  if  however  the  other  alternate  faces  of  the 
hexagonal  prism  {fig.  235)  be  supposed  io  grow,  viz.  the  right  and  left  above,  the 
front  below,  &c.,  the  result  will  be  a  rhombohedron  in  the  opposite  position,  that  is  to 
say,  having  an  edge  extending  from  above  forwards  and  a  face  from  below  forwards, 

Fig.  245. 


as  in  fig.  245.  When  these  opposite  rhombohedrons  occur  together  in  the  same 
crystal,  their  faces  are  distinguished  by  the  signs  +  and  — ,  the  first  described  rhom- 
bohedron, which  has  a  face  extending  from  above  forwards,  being  usually  denoted  by 
+  E,  the  opposite  one  by  —  E. 

Rhombohedrons  are  acute  or  obtuse,  according  as  their  terminal  edges  and  faces 
intersect  one  another  at  acute  or  obtuse  angles,  these  inclinations  depending  of  course 
upon  the  ratio  between  the  principal  and  secondary  axes.  For  a  particular  value  of 
this  ratio,  the  faces  and  edges  meet  at  right  angles,  and  the  rhombohedron  has  the  , 
form  of  a  cube.  It  is  not,  however,  identical  with  a  cube  in  anything  but  external 
shape  :  for  its  edges  and  summits  are  of  two  kinds,  and  the  terminal  edges  or  summits 
may  be  modified,  while  the  lateral  edges  or  summits  are  not,  and  vice  versA,  whereas 
in  the  cube,  if  any  modification  occurs,  all  the  corresponding  parts  must  be  similarly 
modified. 

When  a  number  of  rhombohedrons  of  different  degrees  of  aeuteness  occur  together, 
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that  one  is  selected  as  the  primary  form  in  the  direction  of  whose  faces  the  crystal 
cleaves  most  easily,  and  this  rhombdhedron  being  denoted  by  +  E  (that  is  to  say,  being 
BO  phiced  that  one  face  of  the  primary  form  extends  from  above  forwards),  the  others 
are  denoted  by  +  mil,  the  number  m  denoting  the  ratio  of  the  principal  axis  of  each 
rliombohedron  to  that  of  the  primary  form.  This  ratio  is  always  very  simple.  (See 
Caxcspae,  i.  721.) 

When  two  rhombohcdrons  of  the  same  order  occur  together,  the  more  obtuse 
acuminates  the  terminal  summits  of  the  more  acute,  as  in  fiff.  246,  a  form  of  calespar 
in  which  the  terminal  summits  of  +  4Ii  are  acuminated  by  +  R  ;  l>ut  when  rhombo- 
hcdrons of  diiFerent  orders  occur  togetlier,  the  edges  or  summits  of  the  one  are  trun- 
cated by  the  faces  of  the  other,  as  in  fgs.  247 — 249.  A  rhombohedron  by  which  the 
terminal  edges  of  the  primary  form  are  symmetrically  truncated,  is  called  tlie  next 


Fi(/.  246.  Fig.  247.  Fig.  248.  F/'g.  249. 


obtuser  rhombohedron  of  that  form;  and  tlio  rhomboliedron  whose  terminal 
edges  are  symmetrically  truncated  by  the  faces  of  the  primary  form  is  called  the 
next  acuter  rhombohedron  of  that  form.  Of  any  rhombohedron  +  ivH,  the 
next  obtuser  is  +  iniR,  and  the  next  acuter  is  +  2wiR.  In  fy.  249,  +  E.  is  the  next 
obtuser  rhombohedron  of  —  2R.  Examples  of  rhombohedrons  thus  related  are  found 
in  calespar  (i.  721),  also  in  chabasite  (i.  843). 

The  two  opposite  rhombohedrons  +  E  and  —  E,  formed  from  the  same  hexagonal 
pyramid,  are  often  combined  together,  and  when  they  are  equally  developed,  produce  a 
combination  undistinguishable  in  form  from  the  holohedral  hexagonal  pyramid.  There 
are,  however,  essential  diflFerences  between  the  two  :  sometimes  the  faces  of  the  opposite 
rhombohedrons  differ  in  lustre  or  in  mode  of  striation ;  sometimes  the  crystal  cleaves 
in  directions  parallel  to  one  set  of  faces  and  not  to  the  other ;  frequently  also  the 
manner  in  which  the  faces  and  edges  are  modified  affords  the  means  of  distinction  : 
thus  the  horizontal  combination-edges  of  quartz,  oo  P  .  P  (f  q.  238),  are  sometimes 
truncated  by  the  faces  3P  ;  but  this  modification  does  not  affect  the  whole  of  these 
edges,  but  only  the  alternate  ones,  c.  g.  the  front  combination-edge  above,  the  right 
and  left  below,  &c.,  whereas,  if  the  crj'stal  were  holohedi-al,  all  these  edges  would  be 
modified  alike  {fig.  258). 

The  terminal  face  oE  truncates  the  terminal  summits  of  a  rhombohedron,  as  in 
corundum  {fig.  146,  p.  86)  ;  if  the  face  oE  predominates  greatly,  the  crystal  is 
reduced  to  a  tablet  like  fig.  147. 

The  more  the  principal  axis  of  a  rhombohedron  increases  relatively  to  the  secondary 
axes,  the  smaller  do  the  angles  at  the  terminal  edges  become,  and  the  more  nearly  do 
those  of  the  lateral  edges  approach  to  120°,  that  is  to  sa}',  to  the  inclination  of  the 
faces  of  a  hexagonal  prism  (see  Table,  vol.  i.  p.  721).  And  finally,  if  the  principal 
axis  becomes  infinite,  the  faces  of  the  rhombohedron  become  parallel  to  it,  and  the 
figure  becomes  a  hexagonal  prism  identical  with  coP  ;  in  rhombohedral  combinations 
it  is  however  denoted  by  oo  E. 

Ehombohedrons  occur  in  combination  with  hexagonal  prisms.  "With  a  predominant 
hexagonal  prism  of  the  first  order,  ooP,  or  ooE,  a  rhombohedron  (of  either  order) 
combines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  three-faced  terminations,  the  acuminatioii-faces 
resting  symmetrically  on  the  faces  of  the  prism,  and  disposed  alternately  above  and 
below,  as  in  calespar  co  E.  —  ^E  {fig.  250) ;  on  a  prism  of  the  second  order,  ooP2,  a 
rhombohedron  likewise  forms  three-faced  acuminaf  ions,  with  its  faces  likewise  disposed 
alternately  above  and  below,  but  resting  symmetrically  on  the  edges  of  the  prism, 
as  in  fig.  251,  which  is  a  form  of  dioptase. 

2.  Scalenohcdrons. — This  form,  represented  in  figs.  252,  253,  is  produced  by  the 
extension  of  the  alternate  faces  of  the  double  twelve-sided  pyramid,  fig.  234,  p.  137.  It 
is  bounded  by  twelve  scalene  triangles,  has  two  six-faced  terminal  summits,  six  four- 
faced  lateral  summits,  and  eighteen  edges  of  three  different  kinds,  viz.  six  longer  and  six 
shorter  edges  between  the  terminal  and  lateral  summits,  and  six  lateral  edges  forming 
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Fig.  250.  Fig.  251. 


a  zigzag  between  the  lateral  summits.  The  middle  points  of  these  lateral  edges  are 
situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  secondary  axes,  so  that  these  edges  have  the  same  rela- 
tive situation  as  the  lateral  edges  of  a  rhombohedron ;  and  in  fact,  the  easiest  way  of 
conceiving  the  generation  of  a  soalenohedron  is  to  suppose  the  jDrineipal  axis  of  a 
rhombohedron  to  be  elongated,  and  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  this 
elongated  axis  to  the  lateral  summits  of  the  rhombohedron. 

A  scalenohedron  is  determined  by  the  dimensions  and  position  of  the  rhombohedron 
from  which  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed,  and  by  the  number  of  times  that  the 
axis  of  that  rhombohedron  must  be  multiplied  to  produce  it ;  the  latter  is  indicated 
by  placing  a  superior  figure  to  the  right  of  the  symbol  of  the  rhombohedron ;  thus  a 
scalenohedron  whose  vertical  axis  is  n  times  that  of  its  generating  rhombohedron  mK, 
is  denoted  by  the  symbol  niR". 


Fig.  262.  Fig.  253. 

A 


Scalenohedrons  are  further  distinguished  as  +  or  — ,  according  to  the  position  or 
order  of  the  generating  rhombohedron,  or  according  as  they  are  produced  by  the 
extension  of  one  or  the  other  set  of  alternate  faces  of  the  primitive  dodecagonal  pyra- 
mid. The  opposite  forms  are  shown  in  Jigs.  252,  253.  The  form  +  occurs  in 
calcspar,  constituting  the  variety  called  dog's-tooth  spar  {fig.  123,  vol.  i.  p.  722). 

The  terminal  summits  of  a  scalenohedron  are  often  acuminated  with  three  faces  of 
the  rhombohedron  from  which  the  scalenohedron  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived,  the 
combination-edges  being  parallel  to  the  lateral  edges  of  the  scalenohedron,  as  in 
fig.  254,  which  is  also  a  form  of  calcspar.  The  lateral  summits  are  also  frequently 
truncated  by  the  faces  of  the  first  hexagonal  pyramid  oo  P,  and  the  lateral  edges  by 
those  of  the  second  hexagonal  prism  qoP2. 

3.  Other  hemihedral forms. — The  double  dodecagonal  pyramid  mVn  {fig.  232)  may 
become  hemihedral  in  the  same  manner  as  the  double  eight-sided  prism  of  the  quadratic 
system  (p.  133),  viz.  by  the  extension  of  each  alternate  pair  of  faces  meeting  in  a 
lateral  edge.  The  figure  thus  produced  is  a  double  six-sided  prism_  of  the  third 
order.  Every  dodecagonal  pyramid  yields  two  such  hexagonal  pyramids  of  tlie  third 
order,  according  as  one  or  other  set  of  alternate  faces  is  supposed  to  grow.    The  base 
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Fig.  254.  Fig.  255. 


of  one  of  these  pyramids  is  represented  by  the  full  lines  in  {fig.  255),  that  of  the 
otlier  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  lateral  summits  of  each  of  these  pyramids  are  situated 
between  the  secondary  axes,  and  at  unequal  distances  from  each  pair  of  axes. 

Hexagonal  prisms  of  the  third  order,  are  produced  in  liie  manner 

from  the  dodeeagonal  prism. 

This  kind  of  liemihediy  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  apatite.  In  fig.  241  (p.  139)  the 
combination-edge,  which  each  face  of  2P2  forms  with  the  two  contiguous  faces  of  ooP, 
may  be  truncated  by  a  face  of  a  dodeeagonal  pyramid,  as  in  beryl  {fig.  243,  p.  140), 
where  the  twenty-four  small  faces  denoted  by  z  belong  to  the  pyramid  3P|.  In  apatite, 
however,  only  half  of  these  combination-edges  are  thus  truncated,  viz.  those  which  each 
face  2P2  forms  with  the  face  oo  P  to  the  left  of  it,  while  the  one  to  the  right  remains 
unaltered  {fig.  256).  The  truncation-faces,  therefore  (represented  by  m  in  fig.  256), 
3P- 

belong  to  the  hemihedral  form  -— In  like  manner,  of  the  two  combination-edges 


Fig.  256.  '  Fig.  257.  Fig.  258, 


The  hexagonal  pyramid  of  the  second  order(p.  138)mayalso  become  hemihedi-al  bytlie 
obliteration  of  half  of  its  faces  in  the  manner  just  described,  the  resulting  iigiu-t  being 


a  double  trianglar  pyramid         having  an  equilateral  triangle  for  its  base.    It  never 

occurs  alone,  but  is  found  in  quartz,  replacing  half  of  tlie  summits  formed  by  the  faces 
of  the  two  opposite  and  equally  developed  rhombohecbons  +  E  and  -  E  (p.  140)  and 
tlie  hexagonal  prism  oo  E.  If  the  crystal  were  holohecbal,  the  whole  of  these  summits 
would  be  thus  replaced,  and  the  combination  would  be  that  represented  in  fig.  257, 
where  the  faces  x  belong  to  the  second  hexagonal  pyramid  2P2.    In  reality,  however, 

only  half  these  summits  are  thus  replaced,  as  represented  bv  the  faces  .v  or  in 
fig.  258.  t  1  J  2 
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;  6  :  c  =  0-8  :  1  :  0-9. 


Hexagonal  prisms  of  the  second  order  likewise  become  hemihedral  by  the  obliteration 
of  half  their  faces  alternately  situated,  producing  triangular  prisms. 

Tctartohedry. — Quartz  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  a  combination  in  which 
only  one-fourth  of  the  possible  faces  are  present  (p.  121).  The  combination-edges 
between  the  faces  x  and  ooE,  are  often  truncated  by  faces  y,  belonging  to  a  dodecagonal 
pyramid,  6P| ;  but  of  the  twenty-four  faces  belonging  to  this  form,  six  only  are  present, 
as  shown  in  fig.  258.  Quartz  likewise  exhibits  other  forms  of  tetartohedral  derelop- 
ment. 

Trimetric  or  Hbombic  System. 

Prismatic,  Hight  prismatic,  Orthoti/pic,  Isoclinic,  Holohcdro-rhomhotrimctric  System 
{Zwei-  und  zwcigliedriges,  cin-  und  einaxigcs  System). 

Crystals  belonging  to  this  system  have  three  rectangular  axes,  all  of  different 
lengths ;  in  other  words,  they  are  unequally  developed  in  three  dii-ections  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  axes  are  likewise  dissimilar  in  this  respect,  that  they  ter- 
minate in  dissimilar  parts  of  the  crystal. 

The  three  axes  of  a  trimetric  crystal  are  therefore  singular  axes  (p.  120),  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  considering  either  of  them  as  a  principal  axis  rather  than  the  others. 

It  is,  however,  convenient  to  regard  as  the  principal  axis, 
that  one  of  the  three  in  the  direction  of  which  the  crystal  is 
to  the  greatest  extent  prismaticaUy  developed,  or  to  which 
the  greatest  number  of  faces  are  parallel.  This  axis  we  shall 
suppose  to  be  placed  vertically,  and  denoted  by  the  letter  c. 
Of  the  two  secondary  axes,  the  shorter,  called  the  brachy- 
di agonal  (a),  will  be  supposed  to  extend  from  left  to 
right;  the  longer,  or  maorodiagonal  {b),  from  back  to 
front  {fig.  259).  The  relative  lengths  of  the  three  axes  vary 
gTcatly  in  different  crystals  belonging  to  this  system;  in 
sulphur,  the  proportion  of  a  :  i  :  c  is  0-81 :  1 :  1'90  ;  in  neutral 
sulphate  of  potassium,  it  is  0'746  :  1  :  0"573. 

A  plane  passing  tlirough  any  two  of  the  axes  is  called  a 
principal  section,  and  is  fui'ther  distinguished  as  basal 
when  it  passes  through  the  two  secondary  axes,  macrodiagonal  when  it  passes 
through  the  principal  and  longer  secondary  axis,  brachydiagonal  when  it  passes 
through  the  principal  and  shorter  secondary  axis. 

The  most  general,  and  at  the  same  time  the  simplest  form  of  a 
trimetric  crystal,  whose  faces  meet  the  axes  at  the  distances  aha 
from  the  centre  is  a  symmetric  eight-sided  pyramid  *  {figs.  259, 
260),  having  its  summits  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes.  Its  faces 
are  all  scalene  triangles.  Its  twelve  edges  are  of  three  kinds,  viz. 
four  lateral  edges,  B  C,  situated  in  the  basal  principal  section, 
four  terminal  edges,  A  C,  in  the  macrodiagonal,  and  four  terminal 
edges,  A  B,  in  the  brachydiagonal  principal  section.  All  the 
three  principal  sections  are  rhombuses,  but  with  different  angles. 
Hence  this  form  is  called  a  rhombic  pyramid.  The  six  summits 
are  also  of  three  kinds,  viz.  two  terminal  summits.  A,  two  lateral 
summits,  B,  at  the  extremities  of  the  brachydiagonal,  and  two 
lateral  siimmits,  C,  dissimilar  to  the  latter,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  macrodiagonal. 

The  general  symbol  of  a  rhombic  pyramid  is  : 

o.   :    Z)   :   e,  or  P. 

The  particular  form  varies  with  the  ratios  between  the  axes. 
When  two  or  more  rhombic  pyramids  occur  together  in  the 
same  crystal,  they  are  distinguished  by  symbols  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  preceding  systems. 
If  the  secondary  axes  remain  the  same  and  the  principal  axis  vanes,  the  formula 
becomes : 

a   :   b   :   mc,  or  mif, 

*  It  is  important  to  observe  how  the  interpretation  of  a  crystallographic  formula  varies  according  to 
the  law  oHyn  metry  of  the  crystal,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  system  to  w Inch  it  belongs  In  the 
trimetHc  system  the  formula  «:  i  :  c  represents  a  figure  with  only  e.ght  sides,  one  in  each  octant, 
be™use  thidfm^nsions  of  the  crystal  being  different  in  the  directions  of  all  three  axes,  each  of  the 
dfstances  a  i  c.  is  measured  aloni  one  axis  only  ;  but  in  the  dmietric  system,  whose  forms  are  equally 
deve  oped  in  hedirections  of  the  two  secondary  axes,  each  of  the  distances  a  ft,  must  be  set  off  on  each 
of  those  axes,  whence  there  results  a  figure  h,aving  twice  the  preceding  number  of  laces,  that  is  to  say, 
sixteen  (p  133)  ;  and  in  the  monometric  system,  which  includes  the  forms  equally  developed  m  the 
riin'ti  on  of  all  tiiree  axes,  the  process  Ust  described  has  to  be  repeated  three  times,  regarding  each  axis 
in  turn  as  a  principal  axis  ;  lieiice  results  a  figure  having  3  X  Ifi  =  48  sides  (p.  127). 
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the  pyramid  becoming  more  acute  or  more  obtuse  in  the  vertical  direction,  according 
as  ia  is  greater  or  less  than  1. 

If  the  macrodiagoual  varies,  while  the  other  two  axes  remain  the  same,  the  formula 
becomes  : 

a    :    lib   :    c,  or  P«. 
and  if  the  principal  axis  varies  at  the  same  time : 

a   :    nb   :    mc,  or  m^n, 

which  represents  pyramids  more  or  less  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  b,  ac- 
cording as  n  is  greater  or  smaller.  In  like  manner,  the  variation  of  the  braehydiagonal 
gives  the  forma  : 

na   :   b  :    mc,  or  inVn. 

When  ?«  or  n  becomes  infinite,  the  faces  become  parallel  to  the  principal  or  one  of 
the  secondary  axes,  and  indefinitely  elongated  in  the  corresponding  dii'ectiou. 

a   :    b    :   oo  c,  or  oc  P 

represents  a  rhombic  prism,  whose  faces  meet  the  secondary  axes  at  the  distances  a,  b 
from  the  centre  (these  axes  forming  its  diagonals),  and  extend  indefinitely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vertical  axes. 

a   :  nh   :    cc  c,  or  co  P», 
and  na   :    b   :    co  c,  or  cc  l^n 

likewise  represent  indefinite  vertical  prisms,  but  with  different  horizontal  sections 
a   :    cc  b  :   mc,  or  mVoo 

represents,  in  like  manner,  a  series  of  prisms  whose  faces  are  parallel  to  the  macrodia- 
goual, and  whose  sections  perpendicular  to  that  axis  are  rhombuses,  having  a  and  iiic 
for  their  diagonals. 

<xa   :    b   :    mc,  or  wtfco 

represents  a  series  of  prisms  whose  faces  extend  indefinitely  parallel  to  the  brachydia- 
gonal,  and  whose  sections  perpendicular  to  that  axis  are  rhonibuses,  having  b  and  m  c 
for  their  diagonals. 

The  prisms  mPx>  and  ffiPoo  ,  whose  faces  are  parallel  to  one  of  the  secondary  axes, 
are  called  domes  (from  domiis,  a  house),  because  they  terminate  the  crystal  in  the 
vertical  direction  like  pitched  roofs  (see  figs.  266 — 268),  and  are  furtlier  distinguished 
as  macro  diagonal  or  brachydi  agonal  domes,  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  extend.    The  formula 

a  :    00  6  :    i»c,  or  copco 

represents  a  pair  of  indefinitely  extended  planes  passing  through  the  extremities  of  the 
brachydiagonal,  and  at  right  angles  thereto,  or  parallel  to  the  macrodiagoual  section  ; 
and 

00  a    :    b    :    oo  t\  or  cc  f  oo 

represents,  in  like  manner,  a  pair  of  infinitely  extended  planes  parallel  to  the  brachj-- 
diagonal  section,  and  passing  tlirough  the  extremities  of  the  macrodiagonal. 

When  0  =  0  (whatever  may  be  the  lengths  of  the  secondary  axes),  the  form  is  re- 
duced to  a  single  plane,  the  terminal  face  oP,  parallel  to  the  basal  section. 

The  prisms  and  tlie  terminal  planes,  being  unclosed  forms,  occur  only  in  combination. 

The  following  table*  exhibits  a  summary  of  all  the  forms  of  the  trimetrie  system 

*  The  formula;  nbove  given  for  this  and  the  preceding  systems  are  those  originally  proposed  by  Nau- 
m  an  n  and  adopted  by  Kopp  and  many  other  writers.  Dana  uses  similar  formulae, but  shortens  them  by 
suppressing  the  P. and  expressing  iutinity  by  i  or  I,  instead  of  q&.  The  primary  form  «  :  6  :  c  is  denoted 
by  I  ;  the  other  forms  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  lollowing  table: — 


Naumann. 

Dana. 

P 

1 

mP 

9n 

ooP 

I 

>«P» 

»/« 

m'Pn 

9nii 

mP  oa 

mi 

■mVx 

mi 

»Pco 

it 

I'l 

<lP 

0 

The  expressions  used  in  the  nionometric,  dimetric,  and  hexagonal  systems  are  ot  similar  chaiactpr. 
These  formulae  are  certainly  shorter  than  those  of  Naumann,  ;nni  the  V  in  the  latter  (or  the  O  in  tlie 
nionometric  s>  si  em)  does  not  add  much  to  the  sen&f  ;  but  on  the  otiier  hand,  Naumaiin*s  foi  niula^  strikt! 
the  eye  b'^ter,  and  are  more  distinct  from  anything  else  in  the  ti'Xt  tlian  the  shorter  formula?  of  Dana. 
[For  the  mode  of  representation  adopted  by  M  iller,  see  the  new  edition  of  Phillip&^s  Mineralogy^  by 
\V.  J.  Brooke  and  W.  11.  Miller.    London,  1852.] 
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[m  denotes  a  multiplier  varying  in  magnitude  from  0  to  co;  ?!  a  multiplier  varying 


oP  00    =   oP  P  00  f"  00  WiPoO  00  P  00 

oPn    =  oP  mPn  Pn  mPn  oofw 


oP    ^  otP  P  toP  00  P 

oVn    —  oP  m$7t  Pre  mPn  oo  Pn 

oV  CO  =  of  Dtp  00  f  00  mP  oo  00  P  00 


Combinations.  The  pyramids,  prisms,  domes,  and  end-faces  of  the  trimetric  sj'stem 
form  a  large  number  of  combinations,  of  which  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important. 

The  terminal  edges  of  the  primary  form  are  acuminated  by  those  of  an  obtuser 
pyramid  of  equal  base,  the  combination-edges  being  parallel  to  the  lateral  edges  of  the 
primary  form,  as  in  jiff.  261,  which  is  a  form  of  sulphur.  The  brachydiagonal  dome 
Poo  truncates  symmetrically  the  maerodiagonal  terminal  edges  (Jiff.  262),  and  in  liko 
manner,  the  maerodiagonal  dome  Poo  produces  symmetrical  truncation  of  the  brachy- 
diagonal terminal  edges,  the  combinatjon-edges^being  in  both  cases  parallel  to  each 
other.  Acuter  and  obtuser  domes  (mP 00  or  mPco  ,  for  which  1)  would  likewise 
replace  the  terminal  edges  wholly  or  partially,  the  combination-edges  converging 
towards  the  terminal  summits  when  the  dome  is  more  acute  than  the  primary  from 
(m  >  1),  and  diverging  in  tlie  contrary  case. 

The  terminal  summits  of  the  primary  form  are  tnineated  by  the  basal  endj-faces  oP 
(Jiff.  262);  the  maerodiagonal  summits  by  the  brachydiagonal  end-faces  ooPoo  ;  and 
the  brachydiagonal  summits  by  the  maerodiagonal  end-faces  ool'co  .  If  these  two 
pairs  of  end-faces  predominate  together  with  the  primary  form,  the  resiilt  is  a  combi- 
nation like  Jiff.  263,  a  form  of  uranic  nitrate. 


The  lateral  edges  of  the  primary  form  are  symmetrically  truncated  by  the  prism 
ooP  having  the  same  base  or  secondary  axes ;  if  the  latter  predominates,  the  pyramid 
P  forms  4-faced  summits  to  it,  the  combination-edges  being  parallel  to  the  base  and 
to  each  other,  as  in  sulpliate  of  zinc  (Jiff.  264) ;  but  in  the  combination  of  a  prism  and 
a  pyramid  having  different  bases  (/.  e.  having  their  secondary  axes  in  diiferent  ratio  to 
each  other),  the  combination  edges  are  inclined  to  one  another,  as  in^Jiff.  271,  a  form  of 
sulphate  of  potassium,  which  exhibits  the  combination  of  P  with  ooP2. 

The  edges  of  a  prism  in  which  the  maerodiagonal  terminates  (the  acuter  edges  in 
ooP)  are  truncated  by  the  brachydiagonal  _end-faces  ool^oo,  and  the  brachydiagonal 
edges  by  the  maerodiagonal  end-faces  ooPco  (Jiff.  275).  The  acuter  edges  of  the 
prism  ooP  are  bevelled  by  the  faces  of  a  prism  ootre  of  different  transverse  section 
(e.  ff.  by  ooP2,  m  Jiff.  265,  a  form  of  topaz),  in  which  it  may  also  be  observed  that  the 
forms  P  and  ooP,  which  have  the  same  base,  form  parallel  combination-edges  ;  whereas 
P  and  00 £"2,  which  have  different  bases,  form  combination-edges  inclined  to  each  other. 
In  like  manner,  the  obtuse  angles  of  ooP  are  bevelled  by  a  prism  ooPre  of  different  hori- 
zontal section. 

The  prism  ooP  is  symmetrically  truncated  at  the  end  by  oP,  and  it  is  bevelled  by 
a  brachydiagonal  or  maerodiagonal  dome ;  the  bevelling  faces  formed  by  the  macro- 
diagonal  dome  rest  on  the  prismatic  edges  in  which  the  brachydiagonal  terminates,  as 
in  fiff.  266,  which  represents  formate  of  barium  ;  and  the  bevelling  faces  formed  by  a 
brachydiagonal  dome  rest  on  the  prismatic  edges  in  which  the  maerodiagonal  termi- 
nates, as  in  acid  malate  of  calcium  (Jig.  267). 


Fiff.  261. 


Fiff.  262. 


Fig.  263. 
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Fig.  2G4.  Fig.  265. 


T\\o  edges  of  ooP  may  also  be  replaced  by  end-faces,  on  which  the  bevelling-faces  of 
the  dome  then  rest.  Several  domes  of  the  same  kind  may  also  occur  together,  as  in 
fig.  268,  a  form  of  nitre,  exhibiting  the  faces  ooP,  oof  oo  ,  2P<x. ,  f    ,  P. 

In  selecting  the  primary  form  and  the  principal  axis  of  a  complicated  triraetric  com- 
bination, the  following  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account.  When  pyramidal 
and  prismatic  faces  occur  together,  the  pyramid  is  regarded  as  the  primary  form.  When 

Fig.  266.  Fig.  267.  Fig.  268. 


several  pyramids  occur  together,  the  most  predominant  is  regarded  as  the  primary 
form,  unless  the  greater  ]iumber  of  faces  can  be  more  conveniently  referred  to  one  of 
the  otlier  pyramids.  When  trimetric  crystals  are  bounded  only  by  prismatic  and 
dome-faces,  the  predominant  faces  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  prism  or  the  domes 
which  have  the  simplest  fornmla  (  ooP,  Poo  ,  or  Poo  ),  and  the  axes  of  the  primai-y  form 
are  determined  accordingly. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  principal  axis  in  a  trimetric  crystal  is  merely 
relative,  not  absolute,  as  in  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal  .systems,  and  that  the  axis  in 
the  direction  of  which  the  crystal  is  most  developed,  or  to  which  the  greater  number  of 
edges  are  parallel,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  principal.  When  crystals  are  pai'tially 
imbedded  in  a  matrix,  or  attached  to  its  surface,  the  most  completely  developed  extre- 
mity is  usually  regarded  as  the  upper,  and  the  axes  are  determined  accordingly. 
AVhen  a  crystal  exhibits  only  one  set  of  pyramidal  faces,  these  are  regarded  as  primary, 
and  tlie  two  axes  which  are  most  nearly  equal  are  regarded  as  the  secondary  axes. 
If  a  crystal  exhibits  only  one  pyramid  and  one  kind  of  end-face,  the  axes  are  chosen 
so  that  these  faces  may  be  represented  by  oP  ;  if  it  has  two  kinds  of  end-face  besides 
the  pyramid,  it  "wiU  appear  symmetrically  placed  if  one  kind  of  end-face  is  regarded 
as  CO  f"  00,  the  other  as  coP  oo. 

When  a  trimetric  crystal  exhibits  prismatic  faces,  the  axis  to  which  these  faces  are 
parallel  is  usually  regarded  as  the  principal ;  if  it  has  prismatic  faces  parallel  to  several 
axes,  that  axis  is  chosen  as  the  principal  in  the  direction  of  which  the  faces  arc  most 
developed.  This  rule  may  often  appear  of  uncertain  application,  Ijecause  different 
crystals  of  the  same  substance  may  be  most  developed  in  different  directions ;  but 
wlien  the  choice  of  a  principal  axis  has  once  been  made,  it  must  be  maintained  through- 
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out  the  description  of  the  crystal,  however  much  particular  modifications  may  be 
developed  in  other  directions. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  determination  of  somewhat  complicated  crystals 
belonging  to  the  trimetric  system. 

Sulphate  of  potassium,  K'^SO*,  exhibits  considerable  variety  of  form.  The  crystals 
exhibit,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  decided  prismatic  development  in  the  direction 
which,  in  the  following  figures  (269  to  275),  isjjlaced  vertically.  The  primary  form  is 
a  rhombic  pyramid  c  a  b  c  a  { fig.  269),  whose  axes,  represented  by  the  dotted  lines,  are 
in  the  proportion  fl!:6:c  =  0-7464:l:  0'5727.  This  primary  form  is  often  modified  by 
the  faces  of  the  vertical  prism  0052.  The  horizontal  axes  of  this  prism  are  2a  and  b, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  a  and  ^b.  Two  of  its  faces  will  therefore  pass  through 
the  points  a,  a'  and  a  line  d  c  drawn  through  the  middle  point  of  06,  parallel  to 
the  vertical  axis, — or  at  least  will  be  parallel  to  planes  so  drawn.  If  they  pass  exactly 
through  the  point  a  and  \b,  they  wiU  intersect  the  faces  P  in  the  lines  a  d,  a  d,  a  e, 
a  e,  and  will  produce  a  form  (  ooP  .  ooP2  equally  developed)  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  a  hexagonal  pyramid.  That  its  faces  are  really  of  two  kinds  may,  however,  be 
known  from  the  fact  that  the  faces  oop2  appear  sometimes  less,  sometimes  more 
developed  in  crystals  of  the  same  salt,  as  in  figs.  270,  271.  Moreover,  the  faces  ooP2 
in  fig.  269  are  isosceles,  while  the  faces  P  are  scalene  triangles ;  and  of  the  sis  edges 
cd,  d  e,  CO,  &c.,  lying  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section  (which  might  be  taken 
for  lateral  edges  of  a  hexagonal  prism),  two  belong  to  the  prism  oof'2,  and  the  four 
others  are  terminal  edges  of  the  pyramid  P.  The  former  meet  at  an  angle  of  112° 
41',  the  latter  at  112°  22';  the  former  may  be  replaced  by  cleavage-planes,  the  latter 
cannot.    Tho  twelve  edges,  ca,  c a,  da,  d a',  &c.,  which  might  be  taken  for  the  ter- 

Fig.  269.  Fig.  270. 


minal  edges  of  a  hexagonal  prism  are  also  dissimilar,  four,  viz.  c  a,  ca',  c  a,  c'  a, 
being  terminal  edges  of  P  situated  in  the  brachydiagonal  principal  section,  and  the  rest 
combination-edges  between  P  and  ooP2. 

In  fig.  272,  the  macrodiagonal  terminal  edges  of  P  are  truncated  by  the  faces  of  a 
prism  fonning  parallel  combination-edges,  therefore  P  oo ;  and  the  edges  of  cof'2, 
tlirough  which  the  macrodiagonal  passes,  are  truncated  by  coP  go.  The  combination 
thus  produced  is  very  much  like  the  hexagonal  combination  coP  .  P  found  in  quartz 
{fig.  238,  p.  139).  Were  this  the  only  known  form  of  sulphate  of  potassium,  the  axis 
which  in  fig.  272  appears  as  the  brachydiagonal,  would  betaken  for  the  principal  axis, 
because  it  is  the  one  in  which  the  crystal  exhibits  the  most  decided  prismatic  develop- 


Fig.  271.  Fig.  272.  Fig.  273. 


ment.  This  axis  is,  however,  not  actually  regarded  as  the  principal,  because  a  per- 
fectly similar  combination  is  known,  viz.  fig.  273  (the  same  as  the  preceding  without 
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FUj.  274.  Fig.  275. 


f  00  ),  in  whicli  the  prismatic  faces  oo  Pco  ,  oof  2,  pnjallel  to_^the  vertical  axis,  are  hy 
far  tlie  most  predominant.  In  fig.  274  the  faces  ccP2  and  Pco  predominate,  so  that 
tlie  P-faces  become  very  small,  but  are  stUl  large  enough  to  show  that  the  faces  of 
the  vertical  prism  do  not  form  horizontal  combination-edges  with  them,  and  conse- 
quently that  this  prism  must  have  a  different  base  (or  its  secondary  axes  in  different 
proportions)  fi'om  P  ;  also  that  the  predominant  bracliydiagonal  dome  forms  with  P 
combination-edges  parallel  to  the  macrodiagonal  section  (and  to  each  other),  and 
therefore  that  this  dome  is  Pco  (not  atfoo ,  where  «i  is  greater  or  less  than  unity). 
The  crystal  has  lijcewise  small  triangular  faces  belonging  to  a  brachydiagonal  dome 
more  acute  than  Pco  ;  angular  measurement  shows  them  to  be  3Pco  . 

Lastly  in,  fig.  275,  the  primary  form  P  is  combined  with  foo  ,  coPoo  ,  coPco  which 
faces  are  easily  determined,  and  two  vertical  prisms,  one  of  which  forms  horizontal 
combination-edges  with  P,  and  is  therefore  coP,  while  the  other  evidently  comes 
under  the  formula  and  is  found  by  angular  measurement  to  lie  coP2. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  various  directions  in  which  crystals  of  the  same  sub- 
stance may  be  prismatieally  developed,  is  afforded  by  native  sulphate  of  barium, 
Ba^SO*.  One  of  its  forms  is  shown  in  fig.  276,  which  exhibits  several  vertical  pris- 
matic faces ;  and  as  the  same  faces  occur  more  or  less  developed  in  several  other  forma 
of  the  same  substance,  this  axis  is  regarded  as  the  principal.  Regarding  thepyramidal 
faces  P  as  the  primary  form,  two  domes  may  be  observed,  which  truncate  symme- 
trically the  acute  and  obtuse  edges  of  P :  these  domes  are  therefore  P  c»  and  P  oo  ;  but 
the  vertical  prism  whose  faces  form  with  P,  combination-edges  not  parallel  to  each 
other,  is  a  secondary  prism  of  the  general  form  coP«  (where  n>  1),  because  the  com- 
bination-edges which  it  forms  with  P  diverge  towards  the  macrodiagonal  principal 
section  [a  prism  oo^f  in  wliich  w  <  1  woidd  form  with  P  comljination-edges  converging 
towards  that  section].  Angular  measurement  shows  that  this  prism  is  oof  2.  Tho 
end-face  ooPoo  is  known  by^the  horizontality_of  its  combination-edges  with  f  od. 
The  faces  thus  determined,  ooP2,  oof  oo,  f  oo,  P  a>,  also  occur  alone  and  with  various 
degrees;^ of  relative  development,  producing  crystals  of  very  diflPerent  cliaracter.  The 
face  <»P2  predominates  in 277  ;  Poo  inftg.  278;  Pco  in  fig.  279;  and  accordingly 


Fig.  276.  '  Fig.  in.  Fig.  278. 


the  combination  is  prismatieally  elongated  in  the  du-eetion  of  the  vertical  axis  in 
fig.  277,  of  the  brachydiagonal  in  fig.  278,  and  of  the  macrodiagonal  in  fig.  270.  In 
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short,  whichever  axis  may  he  chosen  as  the  principal,  crj'stals  of  the  mineral  will  bo 
found  which  are  prismatically  elongated  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  secondary  axes. 
Fig.  280  is  a  combination  similar  to  Jig.  279,  but  without  ooPoo  ;  the  dominant  face 

Fig.  279.  Fig.  280. 


is  f  CO  ,  as  in  Jig.  278  ;  but  Pco  is  likewise  more  developed ;  ooP2  is  subordinate  as  in 
Jig.  279. 

The  choice  of  a  primary  form  and  principal  axis  for  any  substance  is  binding,  not 
only  for  all  crystals  of  that  particular  substance,  but  likewise  for  all  that  are  isomor- 
phous  with  it ;  thus  the  crystals  of  ccclestin  (Sr'-SO')  must  be  referred  to  the  samo 
primary  form  and  principal  axis  as  those  of  heavy  spar  (Ba'SO^),  although  ccelestin 
generally  exhibits  a  form  like  Jig.  280,  prismatically  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
maerodiagonal.  The  advantage  of  referring  all  isomorphous  crystals  to  the  same 
primary  form  and  principal  axis  is,  that  the  corresponding  faces  are  then  more  easily 
made  out  and  expressed  by  analogous  symbols. 

Hemibedral  Forms.    Ehombic  pyramids,  by  the  growth  of  their  alternate  faces 


Fig.  281.  Fig.  282. 


till  the  others  disappear,  give  rise  to  rhombic  Bphenoids,  in  the  same  manner  as 
quadratic  prisms  produce  quadratic  sphenoids  (p.  136).  A  rhombic  sphenoid  is 
bounded  by  four  scalene  triangles,  and  of  its  six  edges,  only  the  opposite  pairs  are 
similar  to  each  other. 

Ehombic  sphenoids  have  hitherto  been  observed  only  in  combination.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  such  a  combination  is  exhibited  in  Jig.  281,  the  ordinary  form  of 
sulphate  of  magnesium  (Mg'^^SO*  +  7H'0),  in  which  the  vertical  prism  co  P  is  termi- 
nated by  dome-shaped  summits  pilaced  in  opposite  directions  above  and  below.  In 
sulphate  of  zinc  (Zn'-^SO'  +  7H-0),  which  is  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
both  sets  of  alternate  P-faces  appear  together,  but  developed  in  different  degrees,  as  in 
Jig.  282. 

nionocllnio  System. 

MonocUnometric,  Monoclinohedral,  Oblique,  Oblique  2}risniatic,  Clinorhombic,  Atigifio 
System  {Zvjci-und  einglicdrigcs,  hcmiedrisch-rhombisch-trimetrisckes  System). 

The  forms  of  this  system  have  three  unequal  axes,  like  those  of  the  rhombic  system, 
but  differ  from  the  latter  in  having  two  of  their  axes  obliquely  inclined  to  one  another, 
while  the  thii-d  is  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two.    Each  of  these  axes  is  a  singular 
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axis  (p.  120),  and  therefore  the  choice  of  a  principal  axis  is  to  a  great  extent  arhitrary, 
as  in  the  rhombic  system ;  but  it  is  usual  to  consider  one  of  the  oblique  axes  as  the 
principal,  because  most  crystals  belonging  to  the  system  are  prismatically  deTeloped  in 
the  direction  of  one  of  these  oblique  axes.  Of  the  two  secondary  axes,  that  which  is 
obliquely  inclined  to  the  principal  axis  is  called  the  clinodiagonal,  and  that  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  other  two,  the  orthodiagonal. 

In  representing  monoclinic  crystals,  the  secondary  axes  are  supposed  to  be  situated 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  cHnodiagonal  b  h  {fig.  283)  extending  from  left  to  right,  the 
orthodiagonal  a  a  from  back  to  front,  and  the  prin- 
cipal axis  c  c  from  right  above  to  left  below.  In  this 
mode  of  representation,  tlie  principal  axis  and  clino- 
diagonal appear  of  their  true  relative  lengths,  and 
at  their  true  inclination  ( =  75°  in  the  figure) ;  but 
the  orthodiagonal  is  fore-shortened  and  appears  ob- 
lique to  the  other  two  axes,  though  really  perpendi- 
cular. Sections  passing  through  the  planes  of  any  two 
axes  are  called  principal  sections,  as  in  the  pre-  ^ 
ceding  system,  and  are  distinguished  as  basal,  cli- 
nodiagonal, and  orthodiagonal,  according  to 
the  axes  through  which  they  pass. 

For  every  monoclinic  crystal,  the  ratio  of  the  three 
axes  (the  length  of  the  clinodiagonal  being  taken  as 
unity)  and  the  inclination  L  of  the  principal  axis  to 
the  clinodiagonal,  have  to  be  determined  by  angular 
measurement  and  calculation.  The  value  of  L  varies  considerably  in  different  crystals ; 
in  some  it  is  nearly  90°,  while  in  others  it  differs  considerably  therefrom.  For  ferrous 
sulphate,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-848  ;  1  :  1-267  ;  i/  =  75°  40';  for  felspar,  a  :  b  :  c  =  1-519  ;  1  : 
0-844;  L  =  63°  63'. 

The  primary  form  in  this  system  is  the  monoclinic  pyramid  {fig.  283)  bounded 
by  eight  scalene  triangular  faces,  which  meet  the  axes  at  the  distances  a,  b,  c  from  the 
centre.  This,  however,  is  not  a  simple  form,  for  its  faces  are  of  two  kinds  ;  four  of  them, 
which  are  opposite  to  the  acute  angles  of  the  axial  system  and  meet  in  the  edges  A  above 
and  below,  are  equal  and  similar  to  each  other;  and  the  four  which  are  opposite  to  the 
obtuse  angles  of  the  axes  and  meet  in  the  edges  13,  are  also  equal  and  similar  to  each 
other,  but  unequal  and  dissimilar  to  the  former.  These  two  sets  of  faces  may  occur 
in  combinations  quite  indejiendently  of  each  other,  and  a  monoclinic  crystal  may  be 
cleavable  in  directions  parallel  to  one  set  of  faces  but  not  to  the  other.  Neither  of 
them  by  itself  constitutes  a  closed  form ;  but  the  four  faces  of  either  set,  if  sufficiently 
extended,  form  an  endless  prism  obliquely  inclined  to  the  principal  axis  and  the  clino- 
diagonal. 

A  complete  monoclinic  pyramid  has  two  terminal  summits  c  c,  and  four  lateral 
summits,  two  at  the  ends  of  each  secondary  axis.  It  has  four  similar  lateral  edges  D, 
joining  the  lateral  summits,  four  similar  terminal  edges  C,  joining  the  extremities  of 
the  principal  axis  and  orthodiagonal ;  and  four  other  terminal  edges  joining  the  ends 
of  the  principal  axis  and  clinodiagonal,  the  shorter  ones.  A,  being  opposite  to  the  acuto 
angles  of  the  axes,  and  the  longer,  B,  opposite  to  the  obtuse  angles. 

The  jirimary  monoclinic  pyramid  is  denoted  liy  the  symbol  P ;  but  as  its  two  sets  of 
faces  are  dissimilar,  and  may  occur  independently  of  each  other,  the  four  faces  meeting 
in  the  edges  A  are  denoted  by  +  P,  and  the  four  which  meet  in  the  edges  B  by  —  P ; 
the  closed  pyramid  containing  all  the  eight  faces  is  +  P. 

From  this  primary  form,  others  may  be  derived,  as  in  the  rhombic  system,  by 
variation  of  the  length  of  either  of  the  three  axes.  The  variation  of  the  principal 
axis  is  denoted,  as  before,  by  placing  before  the  P  amiiltiplier  m,  which  may  have  all 
values  from  o  to  oo.  The  variations  of  the  secondary  axes  are  denoted  by  placing 
after  the  sign  P,  a  number  n,  which  may  have  all  values  from  1  to  oo,  the  formula 
being  enclosed  in  brackets  when  the  variation  refers  to  the  clinodiagonal,  not  enclosed 
when  it  refers  to  the  orthodiagonal. 

Ill  =  o  gives  the  end-faces  oP,  which  cut  the  principal  axis  and  are  parallel  to  the 
other  two. 

The  pyramids  wP,  acuter  or  obtuser  than  the  pnmary  form,  according  as  m  >  or 
<  1,  have  the  same  base  as  P  ;  and,  like  that  form,  have  two  sets  of  faces  distinguished 
as  +  niP  and  — /«P.  The  oblique  rhombic  prism  on  the  same  base  as  P,  has  the 
symbol  oo  P. 

The  pyramids  TiiVn,  [wPk]  and  the  oblique  prisms  oo  P«,  [  ooPji]  have  rhombic 
bases  differing  in  form  from  that  of  P. 

The  symbol  [h(Poo  ]  represents  a  series  of  clinodiagonal  domes,  that  is  to  say, 
prisms  whose  faces  and  edges  are  parallel  to  the  clinodiagonal.  [Poo]  is  tlic  clino- 
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diagonal  dome  of  the  primary  form  :  its  fowr  faces  are  similar,  and  its  transverse 
sections  are  rhombuses  similar  to  the  orthodiagonal  principal  section,  caca  {fig.  283). 

otPoo  is  the  symbol  of  a  series  of  orthodiagonal  domes,  acute  or  obtuse,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  m.  The  four  ftices  of  such  a  dome  are  not  aU  similar  ;  two  of 
them,  which  are  opposite  to  the  acute  angles  of  the  axial  system,  are  distinguished  as 
+  P  00  ;  the  other  two,  which  are  opposite  to  the  obtuse  angles  of  tlie  axial  system, 
as  —  m  P  CO.  Either  of  them  may  be  present  without  the  otlier.  +  P  oo  is  the  ortho- 
diagonal  dome  of  the  primary  form  ;  its  transverse  sections  are  similar  to  the  clino- 
diagonal  principal  section. 

[ooPoo]  represents  the  elinodiagonal  end-faces,  which  cut  the  orthodiagonal 
and  are  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  and  elinodiagonal ;  oo  Poj ,  the  orthodiagonal 
end-faces,  which  cut  the  elinodiagonal  and  are  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  and  ortho- 
diagonal. 

The  follomng  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  forms  of  the  monoelinic  system  : 

{m  <  1)  (  m  >  1) 

oPoo  =  oP  +  mPco  ±  Pco  +  raPoo  coPoo 

oPn  =  oP  +  mFn  ±  Prj  +  «iP»  ooPm 

oP  ±'mP  +  P  +  mJ?  ooP 

[oP«]  =  oP  +  [mPw]  +  [Pn]  ±  [mFn]  [  ooP«,] 

[oPoo]  =  oP  [mPoo]  [Pot]  [wiPoo]  [ooPoo]* 

ComtoiEiations.  The  monoelinic  system  does  not  include  any  closed  simple  forms, 
every  completely  developed  crystal  belonging  to  it  being  a  combination  of  dissimilar 
faces.  Even  the  monoelinic  pyramid,  P,  is  a  combination  of  two  hemipyraniids,  each 
consisting  of  four  faces  similar  to  each  other,  but  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  other  half. 

In  monoelinic,  as  in  rhombic  crystals,  the  following  rule  is  of  great  use  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  positions  of  the  faces:  Ani/  two  faces  which  cut  two  of  the  axes  ai 
proportional  distances  from  the  centre,  form  a  combination-edge  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
those  axes ;  thus,  two  faces  (such  as  a  :  1h  :  3c,  or  3P2  and  a:2h:  6c,  or  5P2) 
which  cut  the  ortho-  and  elinodiagonal  proportionally,  intersect  in  an  edge  parallel  to 
the  basal  section. 

The  combination  of  the  basal  end-face  oP  ■with  the  prism  o^jI?  {fig.  28-1),  so  fre- 


quently predominates  in  monoelinic  crystals,  that  it  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  the 
starting  point  for  the  description  of  the  rest.  This  combination  is  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism.  The  end-face  oP  is  set  symmetrically  on  tlie  edges  b  situated  in  the  elino- 
diagonal section,  obliquely  on  the  edges  a  in  the  orthodiagonal  section.  This  combi- 
nation may  sometimes  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  rhombohedron,  namely  when  the 
prismatic  edges  b  are  nearly  equal  to  the  combination-edges  between  oP  and  ocP. 
Perrons  sulphate  (Fe^SO^  +  7H-0),  when  part  of  the  iron  is  replaced  by  another 
metal,  as  by  copper,  often  takes  the  form  represented  in  fig.  285,  which,  if  the  face 
J-  P  00  be  removed,  and  the  form  of  the  crystal  completed  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  acute  rhombohedron,  and  has  in  fact 
actually  been  mistaken  for  one.  In  the  rhombohedron,  however,  all  the  faces  are 
similar,  and  the  crystals  cleave  witli  equal  facility  parallel  to  either  of  them  ;  but 
ferrous  sulphate  exhibits  very  distinct  cleavage  parallel  to  oP,  and  much  less  distinct 
parallel  to  oo  P.  Moreover,  the  face  oP  makes  with  oo  P  to  the  right  in  front,  an 
angle  of  80°  37',  and  oo  P  to  the  riglit  in  front  makes  with  oo  P  to  the  riglit  behind,  an 
angle  of  82°  21',  whereas  if  the  crystal  were  rhombohedral,  these  angles  would  be 

.  *  Dana's  symbols  for  the  forms  of  the  monoelinic  system  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  rhombic  system 
(scf'  tiote  page  145).  excepting  that  an  acrent  is  placed  over  all  numerals  or  letters  referc/ng  to  the  elino- 
diagonal ;  thus  7nVn  —  iiin  ;  [;«P7i]  =  mn  \  [/«P      =  m'l ;  [      a]  =  li. 
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equal;  and  the  face  +  Poo  is  an  isosceles  triangle  resting  symmetrically  on  oP  and 
obliquely  on  the  two  faces  ooP,  whereas,  in  a  rhombohedral  crystal,  the  corresponding 
face  oP  of  the  hexagonal  system  would  be  an  equilateral  triangle  resting  symmetrically 
on  all  three  faces. 

The  clinodiagonal  edges  h  of  the  prism  cc  P  are  symmetrically  tnmcated  by  the 
orthodiagonal  end-faces  co  P  oo,  as  in  sugar  {Jig.  286).    When  this  combination  is 
developed  at  one  end  only  of  the  orthodiagonal,  it  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  the 
P 

hemihedral  combination  ooP.  -  of  the  trimetric  system,  exhibited  by  sulphate  of 

magnesium  {f<j.  281,  p.  150),  supposing  this  latter  to  be  developed  at  one  extremity 

p 

only  of  the  principal  axis     The  two  faces  —  of  fg.  281  may  then  exhibit  much  the 

same  character  as  the  faces  oo  P  of  the  oblii^ue  rhombic  prism  {fig.  286),  two  faces 
ooP  of  fig.  281  being  likewise  situated  like  the  basal  end-faces  oP  of  the  oblique 
prism,  and  the  other  two  like  the  orthodiagonal  end-faces  ooPoo  .  The  two  forms  differ 
however  in  this  respect,  that  the  four  faces  ooP  of  the  rhombic  prism  are  similar, 
whereas  the  faces  oP  of  the  monoclinic  crystal  are  dissimilar  to  the  faces  coPco  . 

The  orthodiagonal  edges  a  of  the  prism  ccP  are  symmetrically  truncated  by  the 
clinodiagonal  end-faces  [  ooPco  ],  as  in  ferrous  sulphate  {fig.  287),  and  in  acetate  of 
sudlimi  {fig.  2'Jl). 


Fig.  286.  Fig.  287. 


The  combination-edges  between  oP  and  ooPco  {fig.  286)  are  of  two  kinds,  two  acute 
(the  right  above  and  left  below)  and  two  olHuse  (the  left  above  and  right  below).  The 
former  are  truncated  by  the  +  faces,  the  latter  by  the  —  faces  of  the  orthodiagonal 
dome  +Poo.  Fig.  288,  shows  the  acute  edges  truncated  by  -H  Poo ,  a  modification 
often  occurring  in  sugar.  The  four  combination-edges  between  oP  and  [  ooPoo  ]  are 
similar,  and  are  truncated  by  a  clinodiagonal  dome  [Poo  ],  as  in  ferrous  sulphate 
(A-/.  289). 

The  combination-edges  between  oP  and  <x>V  (fig.  28-1)  are  of  two  kinds,  four  acute 
w  (the  two  right  above  and  the  two  left  below)  and  four  obtuse  v  (two  left  above  and  two 
right  below).  The  former  are  truncated  by  the  +  faces,  the  latter  by  the  —  faces  of 
a  pyramid  +  P,  having  the  same  base  as  the  prism.  Fig.  290  shows  the  former  in 
the  combination  ooP  .  oP  .  -fP  of  formate  of  copper;  fig.  291,  the  latter  in  the  com- 
bination ooP .  oP  .  [  odPco  ]  .  —  P  of  acetate  of  sodium.  The  -i-  and  —  faces  of  P 
may  likewise  occur  together,  as  in  the  form  of  ferrous  sulphate  shown  in  fig.  292 ;  but 
this  is  accidental,  the  occurrence  of  either  set  of  faces  being  quite  independent  of  that 
of  the  other. 

The  eomljination-sumniits  between  oP  and  ooP  {.fig.  284)  are  of  three  kinds.  Four  of 
them,  X,  situated  in  the  orthodiagonal  principal  section,  are  similar,  and  are  truncated  by 
the  faces  of  a  clinodiagonal  dome  [P  oo],  or  more  generally  [«iPoo  ],  as  in  sugar  (yf^.  288), 
and  in  ferrous  sulphate  {figs.  289,  292).  Of  the  other  fom-  combination-summits,  y,  j-, 
(situated  in  the  clinodiagonal  section),  the  two,  z,  which  are  opposite  to  the  acute  angles 
of  the  axes,  are  acute,  and  truncated  by  the  +  faces  of  an  orthodiagonal  dome  +  Poo 
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Fig.  290.  Fig.  291. 


or  +  mPoo  ,  while  the  other  two,  y,  opposite  to  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  axes,  are  obtuse, 
;uid  are  truncated  by  the  —  faces  of  an  orthodiagonal  dome.  Fig.  293  exhibits  the  former 
of  these  modifications,  fig.  29-i  the  latter,  and  fig.  292  both  together.  All  these  are 
forms  of  ferrous  sulphate.  When  the  +  and  —  faces  of  the  primary  form  P  occur 
together,  the  terminal  edges,  C  {  fig.  283),  between  the  principal  axis  and  the  ortho- 
diagonal  may  be  truncated  by  the  clinodiagonal  dome  [Pco  ],  with  formation  of  parallel 
combination-edges,  as  in  fig.  292.  The  terminal  edges  of  P  opposite  the  acute  angles  of 
the  axes  (the  edges  A,  Jig.  283)  are  truncated  by  +Poo,  with  formation  of  parallel 
combination-edges;  and  those  ojjposite  to  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  axes  (B,  fig.  283) 
are  replaced  in  like  manner  by  —Pco .  Both  these  modifications  are  seen  in  fig.  292. 
The  +  and  —  faces  of  an  acuter  macrodiagonal  dome  replace  these  summits,  with 


Fig.  292.  Fig.  293.  Fig.  294. 


formation  of  combination-edges  converging  towards  the  extremities  of  the  principal 
axis,  as,  in  acetate  of  copper  295)  and  in  sulphate  of  nickel  and  potassium 
(figs.  296,  297).  In  figs.  298,  299,  which  repi-esent  the  same  combination  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  coP  .  [  coPco  ]  .  oP  .  +Poo  .  -Poo  .  -P .  - 1  Poo  in  two  different  positions, 
the  fiice  —Pco  is  recognised  by  truncating  the  terminal  edge  between  each  pair  of 
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—  P  faces,  with  parallel  combination-edges.  In  the  same  figures,  the  faces  of  an 
obtuser  dome  —  i  Poo  included  in  the  general  formula  —mPco  (where  m  <  1)  may  be 
recognised  by  forming  with  two  contiguous  —  P  faces,  combination-edges  which  diverge 
towards  the  ends  of  the  principal  axis. 

The  orthodiagonal  edges  of  ooP  are  bevelled  by  the  faces  of  a  prism  of  different 
base  [  ooPn]  with  longer  clinodiagonal,  as  seen  in  Jiff.  296,  where  the  beveling  faces 
are  [  ccP2] ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  clinodiagonal  edges  of  ooP  are  beveled  by  the 
faces  of  a  jn-ism  ocP??,  ■with  longer  orthodiagonal. 

The  ends  of  the  prism  coP  are  acuminated  by  the  +  and  —  faces  of  the  p3Tamid 
P  with  equal  base,  as  in  gypsum  (Jiff.  300).  As  the  faces  +  P  and  —  P  are  quite  inde- 


Fiff.  300.  Fiff.  301. 


pendent  of  each  other,  one  set  may  be  quite  subordinate  or  even  absent,  in  which  ease 
the  opposite  set  of  faces  form  oblique  bevelings  at  the  ends  of  the  prism,  as  in  gypsum, 
ooP  .  _P  .  [  coPoo  ]  (f,/.  302),  and  augite,  o=P  .  -1-  P  .  [  ooPco  ]  .  ooPoo  (fy.  303). 

Faces  of  other  p3rramids  likewise  occur  in  monoclinic  combinations,  but  generally  of 
such  as  have  the  same  base  as  the  primary  form,  with  a  diiFerent  principal  axis  ;  those, 
in  short,  which  are  included  in  the  formula  +  »(P;  thus  borax  exhibits  the  combina- 
tion ooP  .  ooPoo  .  oP  +  P  .  +2V  {Jig.  304). 

The  preceding  details  show  that  monoclinic  combinations  generally  exhibit  consider- 
able analogy  to  those  of  the  trinietric  system  ;  the  chief  diflerence  between  the  two 
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is  that  in  the  former,  hemipyraniids  and  hemidomes  occur,  whereas  in  the  latter  the 
pyramids  and  domes  are  generally  present  with  all  their  faces.  A  trimetric  crystal 
properly  placed,  exhibits  the  same  development  in  front  as  behind,  and  the  same 
to  the  right  as  to  the  left;  but  a  monoelinio  crystal  placed  as  described  at  page  151, 
though  it  exhibits  the  same  development  above  backwards  as  above  forwards,  is 
differently  developed  to  the  right  above  and  to  the  left  above. 

The  choice  of  a  principal  axis  is  subject  to  the  same  uncertainty  as  in  the  trimetric 
system,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  different  crystals  of  the  same  substance 
may  exhibit  the  greatest  prismatic  development  in  different  directions.  An  instance  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  two  forms  of  felspar  represented  in  figs.  305,  306,  the  former 
being  most  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis,  the  latter  in  that  of  the 
clinodiagonal. 

The  determination  of  monoclinic  crystals  is  affected  with  a  further  source  of  uncer- 
tainty. In  the  case  of  a  trimetric  crystal,  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  choice  of  the  prin- 
cipal axis,  and  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  primary  form,  but  not  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
several  faces,  i.  e.  whether  they  are  pyramidal,  prismatic,  or  terminal.  But  in  a  monoclinic 
crystal,  any  two  similar  faces  may  be  regarded  as  terminal,  or  as  forming  a  hemi-dome ; 
any  four  similar  faces  as  forming  either  a  prism,  or  a  clinodiagonal  dome,  or  a  hemi- 
pyramid;  and  in  fact  the  same  faces  of  a  monoclinic  crystal  are  often  regarded  iu  different 
lights  by  different  observers,  according  to  the  particular  varieties  which  have  come 
under  their  notice.  If  gypsum  occurred  only  in  the  form  shown  in  fig.  302,  the  faces 
there  marked  —  P  might  just  as  well  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  clinodiagonal  dome  ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  the  variety  of  the  same  substance  represented  in  fig.  301,  renders 
the  former  view  of  these  faces  preferable.  The  only  rule  that  can  be  given  for  these  de- 
terminations is  to  choose  the  axes  and  assign  the  relations  of  the  faces  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner,  having  regard  to  all  the  varieties  of  form  that  a  substance  presents. 


Fig.  307.  Fig.  308.  Fig.  310. 


Monoclinic  crystals  present  a  prismatic,  tabular,  rhombohedral,  or  pyramidal  cha- 
racter, according  to  the  predominance  of  particular  faces.  The  prismatic  is  the  pre- 
vailing character,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  instances  already  adduced.  When  the 
three  conterminous  edges  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  ooP  .  oP,  are  nearly  equal,  the 
combination,  as  already  observed,  has  very  much  the  aspect  of  a  rhombohedron,  but 
may  be  distinguished  therefrom  by  the  inclinations  of  the  faces,  and  by  the  character 
of  its  modifications  (pp.  141,  152).  The  tabular  character  arises  from  the  predominance 
of  the  terminal  faces,  as  in  acetate  of  zinc,  oP  .  ooP  .  +  P  .  +  2Pco  .  ooPoo  (  fig.  307), 
where  the  predominant  faces  are  oP,  and  in  ferrous  sulphate,  fig.  308,  where  the  tabular 
form  arises  from  the  predominance  of  +  Poo  ,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  this  form 
with  fig.  309,  which  contains  the  same  faces,  but  in  different  proportion. 

A  pyramidal  character  is  often  given  to  monoclinic  crystals  by  the  occurrence  of  one 
or  more  hemipyramids,  as  in  gypsum  (fig.  300).  Another  example  is  afforded  by 
ferrous  sulphate,  which  sometimes  crystallises  in  the  form  shown  in  fig.  310,  the  same 
as  fig.  286,  but  with  the  faces  +  Poo  more  developed.  Sulphate  of  nickel  and  potas- 
sium (fig.  296)  also  assumes  the  pyramidal  form,  fig.  297,  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
faces  +  2Pco  and  +  P. 

HemiSiedral  Forms.  As  the  simple  forms  of  the  monoclinic  system  have  at  most 
but  four  faces,  hemihedral  forms  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  most  ordinary 
case  is  that  in  which  the  clinodiagonal  dome  [Poo  ]  is  present  with  only  half  its  faces 
Thus,  in  sugar  (fig.  288),  the  two  front  faces  of  this  dome,  are  often  present  without  the 
hinder  ones.  In  ordinary  tartaric  acid  also,  two  faces  of  [Poo  ]  (the  front  ones  in  a  given 
position  of  the  crystal)  are  present  without  the  others,  whereas  in  antitartarie  acid 
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(i.  348),  wliich  dilFersfrom  the  ordinary  acid  only  in  possessing  equul  but  opposite  optical 
rotatory  power,  the  other  two  faces  of  the  same  dome  are  present.  Two  crystals  ex- 
hibiting this  opposite  hemihedral  development  are  related  to  one  anotlier  like  an 
object  and  its  reflected  image,  or,  like  the  two  hands,  or  the  two  lialves  of  the  face  ; 
they  are  similar  but  not  superposible.  This  hemihedral  relation  is  freq^uent  in  sub- 
stances possessing  the  power  of  circular  polarisation. 

SicUnic  System. 

BicUnomctric,  DicUnoJudral,  Hcmianorthic  System. — In  this  system,  two  of  the  axes 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  while  the  third  (which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  axis)  is  oblique  to  the  other  two.  The  occurrence  of  dielinic  crystals  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  witli  certainty,  and  as  their  simple  forms  and  modes  of 
combination  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  following  system,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  them.  The  primary  form  is  a  symmetrical  eight-sided  pyramid,  the  basal 
section  of  which  is  a  rhombus,  and  the  other  two  principal  sections  rhomboids. 


Triclimio  System. 

Triclhiomctric,  TricKnohcdraJ,  AnortMc,  Anorthotypic,  Douhly  ohUqnc  prismatic, 
CUnorhombo'idal  Sr/stem  (Ein-iind  cingliedrigcs,  Tctartocdrisch-rhomhisdi-trimctrischcs 
System). 

Crystals  of  this  system  liave  tlu'ee  axes,  all  obliquely  inclined  to  each  other,  and  (in 
all  actually  obserred  forms)  of  unequal  length.  The  axis  in  the  direction  of  which 
the  crystal  is  for  the  most  part  prismatically  developed,  is  regarded  as  the  principal 
axis  (c),  the  other  two  as  secondary  axes,  the  longer  being  called  the  macrodia- 
gonal  (J)),  and  tlie  shorter  the  brachydiagonal  (n).  In  representing  triclinie 
crystals,  the  secondary  axes  are  supposed  to  lie  in  a  horizontal  plane,  one  or  the  otlier 
being  drawn  from  left  to  right,  accordingly  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  crystal  may  be 
most  couveniently  exhibited. 

For  the  complete  determination  of  a  trielinic  axial  system,  five  magnitudes  must  be 
given,  viz.  the  lengths  of  two  of  the  axes  referred  to  the  thu-d  as  unity,  and  the  three 
acute  angles  which  they  form  with  each  other ;  and  for  this  determination,  five  inde- 
pendent measurements  of  the  ijiclinations  of  planes  are  required. 

The  primaiy  form  in  this  system  is  a  pyramid  whose  faces  cut  the  three  axes  at  tlie 
distances  a  b  c  from  the  centre.  Fig.  311  exhibits  such  a  pyramid,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  primary  form  of  sulphate  of  copper  (Cu-SO*  +  5H-'0).  a  «  is  the  brachy- 
diagonal, h  h  the  macrodiagonal,  c  c  the  prmcipal  axis;  a:  h  :  c  =  1"027  :  1'816  :  1. 
The  acute  angles  of  the  axes  are  ffl  :  i  -  77"  37' ;  6  :  c  =  82°  21';  a  :  c  =  73°  10'. 

Tlie  eight  faces  of  this  pyramid  are  of  foiu'  kinds,  only  each  pair  of  parallel  faces 
being  similar  to  each  other,  and  each  pair  may  occur  in 
combinations  quite  independently  of  the  rest.  The  six 
summits  are  of  three  kincls.  The  three  principal  sections, 
and  indeed  all  sections  parallel  to  any  two  of  tlie  axes 
are  rhomboids.  Of  the  twelve  edges,  only  the  parallel 
pairs  are  similar. 

Of  the  foiu'  front  faces  of  the  pyramid,  the  right  above 
is  designated  by  P',  the  right  below  by  P^,  the  left  above 
by  'P,  the  left  below  by  ,P ;  each  of  the  back  faces  is 
designated  by  the  same  symbol  as  the  front  face  to 
which  it  is  parallel. 

Other  pyramids  having  the  same  base  as  the  primary_forni  are^  denoted  by  the 
general  symbol  »iP,  and  those  having  different  bases  by  niPn  and  viPn,  just  as  in  the 
trimetric  system.  Each  of  these  pyramids  has  faces  of  four  kinds,  each  pair  of  parallel 
faces  being  independent  of  tlie  rest,  and  capable  of  occun-ing  without  them.  The 
several  faces  of  any  individual  pyramid  are  distinguished  as  to  their  position  in  the 
manner  described  for  the  primary  form. 

There  are  also  trielinic  prisms,  coP,  of  the  same  base  as  the  primary  form ;  also 
prisms  with  diifcrent  bases,  caVn  and  ooPh.  Of  the  four  faces  of  these  prisms,  only 
the  parallel  pairs  are  similar,  and  either  pair  may  occiu'  witliout  the  other.  In  the 
prism  ooP  (for  a  position  once  determined),  the  right  front  face  and  the  one  behind 
parallel  to  it  are  denoted  by  ooP ',  the  other  two  by  oj/P,  and  similarly  for  the  other 
prisms. 

Domes  parallel  to  either  of  the  secondary  axes  are  denoted  by  the  general  symbols 
toPco  and  wiPco  ;  in  these  also  only  the  opposite  faces  are  similar  to  each  other;  a 
pair  of  such  faces  occurring  (for  a  given  position  of  the  crystal)  in  front  alwvc  and  at 
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the  back  below  are  denoted  by  the  Bymbol  m'^'oo ,  or  m'P'cc  ;  in  front  below,  and 
behind  above,  by  ot,P,oo  ,  or  m  P^co  ;  to  the  right  above  and  left  below  by  viV'cc , 
or  ?af 'co  ;  to  the  left  above  and  right  below  by  m'P  oo  ,  or  m'Pm  . 

Lastly,  tliere  are  the  basal  end-faces  oP,  the  macrodiagonal  end-faces  coPco ,  and 
the  bracbydiagonal  end-faces  ooPco ,  each  pair  of  which  cuts  one  of  the  axes  and  is 
parallel  to  the  other  two,  as  in  the  trimetric  system. 

All  triclinic  crystals  are  combinatioas  made  up  of  pairs  of  opposite  faces  of  the 

simple  forms.    Each  pair  of  parallel  faces  may 
Fig.  312.  be  designated  in  various  ways,  either  as  end- 

faces,  or  as  parallel  faces  of  a  prism,  or  of  a 
pyramid.  If,  as  frequently  happens,  three  pairs 
of  faces  are  predominant,  as  in  fig.  312,  the 
upper  and  under  faces  may  be  regarded  as  oP, 
the^  others  as  c»/P  and  ooP/,  or  as  coPoo  and 
ooPco  . 

Figs.  313,  314,  315  represent  three  forms  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  referred  to  the  primary 
form  represented  in  Jig  311. 
Fig.  313  consists  of  the  primary  form  modified  by  the  end-fiices  <xPqo  and  ccPcc  , 
and  the  hemiprisms  oo/P  and  ooP '.  If,  however,  only  the  P'  faces  of  the  primary 
pyramid  are  present  (the  top  and  bottom  faces  in  the  figure),  and  these  faces, 
together  with  the  faces  parallel  to  the  principal  axis,  are  extended  till  they  meet, 
the  result  is  Jig.  314,  tlie  most  common  form  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Other  faces  like- 
wise occur,  though  less  developed.    In  determining  the  relations  of  these,  and  of  tri- 

Fig.  313.  Fig.  314.  Fig.  315. 


clinic  combinations  in  general,  the  same  rule  holds  good,  as  in  the  other  systems,  viz. 
that  faces  whose  combination-edges  are  parallel  to  a  principal  section,  cut  the  two 
axes  contained  in  that  section  at  proportional  distances  from  the  centre.  In  Jig.  315 
the  hemidomes  2  P'co  ,  P'oo  ,  'P  oo  ,  2'P  oo  ,  and  the  basic  end-face  oP,  which  are  all 
parallel  to  the  bracbydiagonal,  form  with  one  another  and  with  <xPco  combination-edges 
parallel  to  the  basal  principal  section  ;  oP  forms  with  P'  an  edge  parallel  to  that  be- 
tween P'  and  00 P  '.  In  Jig.  314,  the  edges  between  P'  and  ooPoo  are  parallel  to  the 
macrodiagonal  principal  section  ;  the  faces  which  (in  Jig.  315)  truncate  these  edges  cut 
the  principal  axis  and  macrodiagonal  in  the  same  proportion  as  P',  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  are  also  parallel  to  tlie  bracbydiagonal,  they  belong  to  the  dome  Poo .  The  face 
P'oo  is  recognised  by  this  character.  2  P'oo  truncates  the  (acute)  edges  between  P' 
and  oo/P.  The  edges  between  P'  and  oofoo  are  parallel  to  the  bracbydiagonal  prin- 
cipal section;  in  fig.  315  they  are  partly  truncated  by  the  faces  of  a  pyramid,  2P'2, 
which  cuts  the  principal  axis  and  bracliydiagonal  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
primary  form  ;  instead  of  these  faces,  or  together  with  them,  are  sometimes  found  the 
faces  3P3. 

The  edges  between  the  end-faces  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  and  the  adjacent 
prismatic  faces  are  dissimilar,  and  either  may  be  modified  without  the  other.  Thus,  in 
sulphate  of  copper  (y?<7.  314)  the  edges  between  ixPoo  and  oo^T  are  often  truncated  by 

00/P2,  while  those  between  ooPco  and  00 P/  remain  unaltered ;  similarly,  two  faces 
of  oof '2  are  often  present  alone,  as  truncations  of  the  edges  between  ooPoo  and 

ooP.'. 
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Agg:reg^ations  of  Crystals. 

Crystals  of  the  same  substance  are  frequently  united  in  groups,  sometimes  regularly, 
sometimes  irregularly.  Alum  often  forms  groups  of  crystals  regularly  combined  in 
the  manner  sho\TO  in  figs.  316,  317,  the  octahedrons  being  united  with  their  edges 
parallel  to  each  other. 

Aiigregations  of  cubes  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form  elongated  prisms,  are  also  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  as  in  chloride  of  potassium,  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
has  been  seen  to  form  thin  silky  threads,  like  tufts  of  cotton  grass,  made  up  of  micro- 
scopic cubes  (Warington,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  viii.  31).  Chloride  of  sodium  some- 
times crystallises  in  such  a  manner  that  four  such  prismatic  aggregates  of  cubes  unite 


Fig.  316.  Fig.  317. 


to"-ether  by  their  extremities,  forming  a  hollow  frame,  and  on  this  frame  smaller  ones 
similarly  constituted  are  successively  built  up,  till  a  four-sided  pyramid  is  produced, 
composed  wholly  of  little  cubes ;  sometimes  again  it  assumes  the  inverted  position,  like 
a  funnel. 

Groups  of  crystals  (excepting  when  formed  of  cubes  or  prisms  laid  en<l  to  end)  Tnay 
always  be  distinguished  from  single  crystals  by  presenting  re-entering  angles  {figs.  316, 
317).  Sometimes,  however,  the  re-entering  angles  are  so  shallow  as  not  to  be  percepti- 
ble without  the  use  of  highly  magnifying  powers;  the  crystal  then  appears  striated. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  number  of  octahedrons  united  as  in  fig.  316,  to  be  so  much 
increased,  and  the  distance  between  the  horizontal  parallel  edges  proportionately  di- 
minished, that  the  individual  crystals  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  The  mass  would 
then  present  the  appearance  of  an  octahedron  having  its  horizontal  edges  replaced  by 
prismatic  faces,  and  these  faces  horizontally  striated.  Such  striations,  which  are  fre- 
quently observed  on  the  faces  of  natural  crj'stals,  afford  good  indications  of  tlie  internal 
structure  of  the  crystal,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  formed  by  the  juxta- 
position of  successive  layers. 

Twin  Crystals. 

Wlien  two  crystals  are  regularly  aggregated,  but  not  according  to  the  parallel  mode 
of  arrangement  just  described,  they  are  called  twins  or  macles  ;  twins  by  contact, 
if  the  two  individuals  extend  only  to  the  plane  of  junction ;  twins  by  intersection,  if 
each  of  them  is  continued  beyond  this  plane  and  through  the  sulistance  of  the  other. 
The  plane  of  jxmction  is  always  parallel  to  a  face  of  the  crystal  either  actual  or  possible, 
and  one  of  the  crystals  is  turned  from  its  original  position  thi'ough  an  angle  of  180^, 
round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  junction. 

The  two  crystals  thus  united  are  seldom  fully  developed,  but  for  the  most  part 
only  fragments  of  an  ideal  crj'stal;  in  many  cases,  each  of  them  is  the  half  of  a  com- 
pletely developed  crystal,  and  then  the  combination  is  called  a  hemitrope  ;  such  ag- 
gregates may  be  supposed  to  be  produced  by  cutting  a  perfectly  developed  crystal  in 
halves  parallel  to  one  of  its  faces,  and  tui-ning  one  of  the  halves  through  an  angle  of  1 80°. 

In  the  regular  system,  twin  crystals  of  this  kind  are  found  bearing  this  relation 
to  the  regular  octahedron,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figui'es,  where,  if  we  suppose  the 
octahedron  {fig.  318)  to  be  cut  in  two  by  the  horizontal  jilane  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  and  the  upper  fragment  turned  half  round,  the  twin  crystal  {fig.  319)  will  be 
produced ;  examples  of  this  arrangement  are  foimd  in  nitrate  of  lead,  alum,  magnetic 
iron  ore,  spinel,  &c.  Ilemitropes  also  occur  formed  in  like  manner  from  the  cube, 
regular  dodecahedron,  and  tetrakis-hexahedron  ;  an  example  of  the  last  is  found  in 
native  copper. 

In  most  cases,  twin-crystals  thus  formed  m;iy  be  distinguished  from  simple  crystals 
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l)y  the  occurrence  of  re-entering  angles ;  under  peculiar  circumstances,  however,  twins 
may  be  formed  without  reentering  angles,  as  in  some  cases  when  each  individual  is 
smaller  than  the  half  of  the  ideally  perfect  crystal,  or  when  the  plane  of  junction  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  faces  through  which  it  passes,  as  in  some  cases  of  twin-formation 
from  the  regular  dodecahedron.    (See  Kopp's  Krt/stallographie,  p.  87.) 


Fig.  318.  Fig.  319. 


Intersecting  twins  are  often  formed  from  the  cube  (as  in  fluor-spar,  galena,  sal- 
ammoniac,  chloride  of  potassium,  &e.),  the  plane  of  junction  (passing  through  the  six 
reentering  angles  situated  in  one  plane)  being  situated  like  the  face  of  an  octahe- 
dron {fig.  320).  In  these  twins,  and  in  all  those  which  are  derived  from  the  holohe- 
dral  forms  of  the  regular  system,  the  individual  crystals  are  intergrown  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  axial  systems  are  not  parallel  to  one  another ;  indeed,  two  holohedi-al 


Fig.  320.  Fig.  321. 


forms,  so  long  as  their  axes  remain  parallel,  can  only  unite  so  as  to  form  aggregates 
like  those  represented  in  figs.  316,  317  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  a  common  centre  and  parallel  axes,  they  coincide  altogether.  But 
hemihedral  crystals  often  form  intersecting  tvdns,  with  parallel  system  of  axes,  like  the 
two  tetrahedrons  in  fig.  321,  because,  though  the  axes  are  parallel,  the  faces  may  lie 
in  opposite  directions. 


Fig.  322.  Fig.  323. 


In  the  dimetric  or  quadratic  system,  twin-crystals  occur  both  with  parallel  and 
non-parallel  systems  of  axes.  The  former  occur  but  rarely,  and,  as  already  explained, 
only  in  hemihedral  forms.    Intersecting  twins,  \i\Lefig.  321,  are  sometimes  formed  from 
P 

quadratic  spheroids,  +  —  ,  as  in  copper  pyrites.    The  same  mineral  also  forms  hemi- 
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tropic  crystals,  like  fig.  319,  derived  from  the  quadratic  pyramid  +  -,  and  

equally  developed,  wliich  has  the  same  shape  as  the  regular  octahedi'on. 

But  the  most  frequent  twin-formation  in  the  quadratic  system  is  that  formed  hy 
two  crystals  united  by  a  face  parallel  to  Poo  ,  one  of  them  being  turned  half  round. 
Fiq.  322  is  a  form  of  tin-stone,  c»P  .  P  .  ooPoo  .  Pec  .  If  this  crystal  be  divided  in 
the  middle  by  a  plane  parallel  to  Vx  ,  and  the  lower  half  turned  through  an  angle  of 
180°,  the  form  represented  in  fig.  323  will  be  produced. 

Fig.  324.  Fig.  325. 


In  the  hexagonal  system,  intersecting  twins  are  formed  by  two  rhombohedrons 
penetrating  each  other  like  the  ^. 


326. 


Fig.  327. 


cidies  in  fig.  320,  and  having  the 

face  oP  in  common  ;  this  form  is 

exhibited  by  chabasite.  Contact 

twins  are  exhibited  by  several 

forms  of  calcspar;  thus,  if  we 

suppose  the  crystal  represented 

in  fig.  324:  to  be  cut  through  the 

middle  by  a  horizontal  plane,  and 

the  lower  half  turned  half  romid, 

a  hemitropic  form  will  residt,  like 

that  in  fig.  325,  which  has  the 

peculiarity  of  not  exhibiting  any 

re  entering  angles.     The  scale- 

nohedron  {fig.  326),  cut  through 

the  middle  and  turned  half  round, 

yields  the  form  shown  in  327, 

which  is  often  very  regularly  de- 
veloped in  calcspar. 
In  the  trimetric  orrhombic 

s  y  s  tern,  twin  crystals  with  paral- 
lel axial  systems  are  of  very  rare 

occurrence.  In  those  with  non- 
parallel   axes,  the  crystals  are 

generally  united  by  a  face  of  the 

prism  coP,  or  of  the  macrodiagonal  dome  Poo  ,  or  of  the  brachydiagonal  dome  !Poo  . 

Ficj.  328  shows  the  comliination  ooP .  cof  co  .  foo  occurring  in  arragonite.    If  we 

suppose  this  form  cut  in  halves  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  left  front  face  ooP,  and  the 

left  hand  fragment  turned  through  180°,  the  hemitrope  {fig.  329),  which  often  occurs 

in  arragonite,  will  lie  produced.  The  re-entering  angle  between  the  two  front  faces 
oo^'ai  is,  however,  frequently  overgrown  by  the  enlargement  of  the  adjacent  faces  ooP. 

If  we  suppose  the  combination  P .  f  oo  .  oo  occurring  in  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium {fig.  330  without  the  face  3Pco  ),  to  be  halved  parallel  to  the  face  f  co  in  front 
below,  and  the  lower  half  turned  round  180°,  the  hemitrope,  fig.  331,  will  result, 
which  is  a  common  form  of  sulphate  of  potassium. 

In  the  monoclinic  system,  as  hemihedral forms  are  very  rare,  nearly  all  the  twin 
crystals  which  occur  are  siich  as  have  their  axial  systems  not  parallel.  The  contact 
face  is  almost  always  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal  and  one  of  the  obliquely  in- 
clined axes,  that  is  to  say,  either  to  the  orthodiagonal  end-faces  oo  Poo ,  or  to  the 
basic  end-face  oP.  The  twins  are  for  the  most  part  contact  twins. 
Vol.  II.  M 
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Fig.  328, 


ftpn  composed  of  individuals 
The  t^vins  whose  contact-face  Is  parallel  t°  "J^j/^'i^^e  imagine  the  forms  repre- 
J?h  'rpear  like  the  halves  o^  -^^l  ^^^  ^^^f:,  potassium), 'and/,.  336  (aug.te). 
sented  by  fig.  332  (gypsum),  fig.  334  (terricy 
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to  be  cut  in  halves  by  planes  passing  tlirongli  the  orthodiagonal  and  principal  axis, 
and  one  half  of  the  crystal  turned  through  an  angle  of  180°,  the  first  will  produce 
fig.  333,  the  second,  fig.  335,  and  the  third,  fig.  337,  twin  formations  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  substances  aliove  mentioned. 

In  many  instances,  the  two  half-crystals  composing  a  hemitrope  formed  in  this 
manner,  are  not  such  as  can  be  derived  from  the  same,  but  belong  to  different 
crystals.    An  example  of  this  mode  of  formation  is  presented  by  felspar  (orthoclase). 


Fig.  338.  Fig.  339.  Fig.  3-10.  Fig.  U\. 


If  tlie  combination,  ooP.  [  coPoo  ]  .oP.  +  2Poo  {fig.  338),  exhibited  by  this  mineral 
be  supposed  to  revolve  through  180°  round  a  line  a  i,  perpendicular  to  the  ortho- 
diagonal  section,  it  will  be  brought  into  the  position  shown  in  fig.  339.  These  two 
crystals  (which  we  will  denote  by  p  and  q)  are,  therefore,  in  the  relative  positions  re- 
quired for  the  formation  of  a  twin  crystal,  according  to  the  manner  under  consideration. 
But  the  mode  in  which  they  actually  unit-e  is  this :  Supposing  each  crystal  to  be  cut  in 
halves  through  the  clinodiagonal  section  (as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines),  the  front 
half  of  p  unites  with  the  back  half  of  producing  fig.  340,  and  the  back  half  of  p  with 
the  front  half  of  producing./!(/.  3-11.  Tlie  two  twin  crystals  thus  produced  are  re- 
lated to  one  another  in  form  just  like  an  oVijeet  and  its  image  reflected  in  a  mirror. 

In  all  the  preceding  twin  formations  of  the  monoclinic  system,  the  principal  axes  of 
the  individual  crystal  remain  parallel,  though  the  secondary  axes  do  not.  When, 
however,  the  contact-faces  are  parallel  to  the  basal  end-face  oP,  the  principal  axes  of 
the  two  halves  do  not  remain  parallel ;  such  a  mode  of  union  is  exhibited  by  acetate 
of  copper  {fig.  3-12).    If  this  crystal  be  cut  in  halves  parallel  to  oP,  and  the  lower 

Fig.  342.  Fig.  343. 


half  turned  round  through  180°,  the  result  is  the  hemitropie  crystal  shown  in  fig.  343. 
If  the  development  of  each  crystalline  fragment  be  continued  beyond  the  contact  plane, 
an  intersection  twin  will  residt ;  such  a  mode  of  formation  is  exhibited  by  sphene. 

In  the  trielinic  system,  twin  crystals  are  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence;  an  example 
is,  however,  afforded  by  trielinic  felspar  (albite).  The  contact-face  is  in  many  cases 
parallel  to  ooPoo  (corresponding  to  ooPoo  in  monoclinic  felspar),  and  then  twins  are 
produced  resembling^;/.?.  340,  341.  In  other  cases,  it  is  parallel  to  ccpcc  (correspond- 
ing to  [  ooPoo  ]  in  monoclinic  felspar),  and  these  last-mentioned  twins  exhibit  the  tri- 
elinic character  very  clearly.  If  a  crystal  of  monoclinic  felspar  be  cut  in  halves 
through  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section,  and  one  half  turned  round  through  180°, 
the  crystal  still  exhibits  the  same  form  as  before  ;  for  the  portions  of  the  oP  faces 
thus  brought  together  fall  into  one  plane,  as  also  do  the  contiguous  portions  of  the 
faces  2Pco  .  But  if  a  crystal  of  tricluiic  felspar  {fig.  344),  in  which  oP  is  oblique  to 
oof  00  ,  be  thus  divided  through  the  brachydiagonal  section  (as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines),  and  one  half  turned  round  through  180°,  a  hemitropie  crystal  {fig.  34.5)  will  be 
formed,  in  which  one  end  (the  upper  end  in  the  figure),  oP,  of  the  one  half  forms  with 
oP  of  the  other  half,  a  re-entering  angle  of  172°  48';  and  _P'oo  forms  with  P'oo  a  re- 
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Fig.  344.  Fig,  345. 


entering  angle  of  175°  12',  -whilst  at  the  other  end,  the  corresponding  faces  are  inclined 
to  one  another  in  projecting  angles  of  the  same  magnitude. 

Twins  also  occur  in  the  triclinio  system,  in  which  the  individuals  are  united  by  a 
face  parallel  to  oP. 

Imperfect  and  Distorted  Crystals. 

Crystals  are  often  imperfectly  developed,  or  not  bounded  all  round  by  crystalline 
faces,  in  consequence  of  being  attached  on  the  side  to  a  matrix  or  to  the  surface  of  a 
vessel ;  and  in  very  many  cases  they  are  distorted,  that  is  to  say,  some  of  their 
similar  faces  are  more  developed  than  others,  and  may  thus  acquire  even  a  difierent 
form.  In  all  cases,  however,  their  inchnation  to  each  other  and  to  the  axes  remains 
unaltered.  Every  distorted  crystal  may  be  referred  to  a  regular  form,  by  supposing 
certain  faces  of  the  latter  to  approach  nearer  to  the  centre  than  the  rest,  or  slices  to  be 
cut  from  the  ci-ystal  parallel  to  certain  faces. 

Octahedral  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  such  as  alum,  often  exhibit  only  one 
complete  octahedral  face,  the  crystal  having  grown  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  by  tlie 


Fig.  346.  Fig.  347. 


f-dcaabcdef  {fig.  346),  so  that  the  portion  below  that  plane  has  not  been  developed  • 
sometimes  only  the  middle  of  the  crystal,  shown  in  fig.  347,  is  developed,  as  if  the  octa- 
hedi'on  {fig.  346)  had  been  sHced  paraUel  to  the  right  front  face  O,  as  indicated  by  the 
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dotted  lines.  Nitrate  of  lead,  which  crystallises  in  the  middle  form  lietwoen  the  euLe 
and  octahetlrou  {fig.  176),  often  exhibits  only  portions  of  this  form,  like  that  bounded 
by  the  thick  lines  in  fig.  SIS,  the  crystal  having  grown  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  by 
the  plane  a  b  c  d  e  f  parallel  to  O. 

Cubic  crystals  are  often  reduced  to  square  plates  by  being  less  developed  in  the 
direction  of  one  axis  than  of  the  other  two ;  sometimes  again  they  are  more  or  less 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  one  axis,  as  if  a  number  of  cubes  had  grown  together  by 
their  faces,  and  thus  acquire  the  appearance  of  elongated  square  prisms  (p.  159). 

Octahedral  crystals  also  are  sometimes  elongated  in  the  direction  of  a  line  joining  tho 
middle  points  of  two  of  their  opposite  faces,  as  shown  in  fig.  3-19,  where  tho  thin  lines 
represent  the  ideal  octahedron  and  the  thick  lines  the  distorted  form.  This  distortion, 
which  is  seen  in  chrome-alum  and  nitrate  of  lead,  gives  the  crystal  the  appearance  of 
a  rhombic  prism  bevelled  at  its  extremities  by  tho  triangular  faces  resting  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  acute  edges  of  the  prism,  \\ke  fig.  267,  p.  147. 

Similar  imperfections  and  distortions  occur  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  other  systems. 
A  quadratic  pyramid  {fig.  217,  p.  133)  may  be  ehortened  or  elongated  in  the  same 


Fig.  350.  Fig.  351. 


manner  as  the  regular  octahedron,  exhibiting  forms  like  figs,  347  and  349.  The  com- 
bination of  P  and  coPoD  equally  developed  {fig.  350),  which  is  the  normal  form  of 
potassio-cupric  chloride,  often  appears  distorted  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  351,  by 
elongation  in  the  direction  of  a  terminal  edge  of  the  pyramid,  thereby  acquiring  tho 
appearance  of  a  hexagonal  prism  with  trihecbal  summits. 

Quartz,  the  normal  form  of  which  is  a  hexago  nal  prism  with  pyi-amidal  summits 
P  .  ccP  {fig.  154,  p.  117),  seldom  or  never  exliibits  tliis  form  in  perfect  regularity,  somo 
of  the  faces  bemg  more  developed  than  others,  as  shown  in  fig.  352.  Ehombohedrons 
also  are  often  reduced  to  plates  by  shortening  in  one  direction  between  U\o  parallel 
faces,  or  elongated  to  prisms  by  abnormal  development  in  the  direction  of  one  of  tho 
edges. 


In  the  trimetric  or  rhombic  system,  tho  most  common  distortion  arises  from  the 
unequal  development  of  the  four  faces  of  a  prism  ooP,  two  of  them  being  larger  and 
nearer  to  the  centre  than  the  rest,  so  that  tho  transverse  section,  and  the  end-face  in 
the  combination  coP  .  oP,  is  altered  from  a  rhombus  to  a  rliondioi'd.  The  true 
chai'acter  of  the  crystal,  may,  however,  be  recognised  in  such  cases  by  the  cleavage 
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and  by  tlie  modifications.  The  crystal,  if  cleavable  parallel  to  tlio  prismatic  faces, 
splits  as  easily  in  the  direction  of  the  smaller  as  of  the  larger  of  these  faces.  If  an 
edge  of  the  distorted  prism  is  truncated,  the  truncation-face  is  equally  inclined  to  the 
two  adjacent  faces,  ooP,  and  if  its  ends  are  beveled  by  domes,  the  faces  of  the  domes 
are  likewise  equally  inclined  to  the  two  prismatic  faces. 

Monoclinic  crystals  exhibit  similar  distortions;  indeed  the  faces  of  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism  are  almost  always  unequally  distant  from  the  centre,  so  that  the  trans- 
verse section  becomes  a  rhomboid  instead  of  a  rhombus.  Crystals  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate of  the  normal  form  shown  in  fig.  353  are  often  distorted  in  such  a  manner  that 
two  parallel  faces  ooP  and  the  basic  end-faces  oP  are  very  much  developed  in  one 
direction,  producing  the  form  shown 'm  fig.  354  ;  if  the  crystal  is  developed  on  one  side 
only  and  attached  on  the  other,  the  difficulty  of  recognising  it  is  of  course  considerably 
increased. 

Curvature  of  Crystals. — The  surfaces  of  crystals  are  sometimes  curved,  in  conse- 
quence of  curvature  in  the  laminae  of  which  the  crystal  is  made  up.  Crystals  of 
diamond  often  have  their  faces  curved  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  them  appear 
almost  like  spheres.  More  frequently,  a  convex  surface  is  opposite  and  parallel  to  a 
concave  surface.  This  kind  of  distortion  is  seen  in  spathic  iron,  the  crystals  of  which  are 
sometimes  saddle-shaped,  in  consequence  of  several  curvatures  occurring  in  the  same 
face. 


Fig.  355.  Fig.  356. 


Another  kind  of  curvature  is  seen  in  prismatic  and  aggregated  crystals,  and  is  espe- 
cially frequent  in  such  as  are  implanted  or  imbedded.  Fig.  355  exhibits  this  kind  of 
distortion  as  seen  in  quartz.  Six-sided  prisms  of  caloite  and  prismatic  crystals  of 
gypsum  are  sometimes  curved  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 

In  many  species,  the  crystals  appear  as  if  they  had  been  broken  transversely  into 
several  pieces,  a  slight  displacement  of  which  has  given  a  curved  form  to  the  prism. 
This  is  common  in  tourmalin  and  beryl.  The  beryls  of  Monroe  County,  Connecticut, 
often  present  interrupted  curvatures,  as  shown  in  fig.  356.  (Dana.) 

Most  of  the  distortions  above  described  occasion  no  change  in  the  inclinations  of  the 
faces  of  crystals.  But  those  imperfections  which  produce  curved  or  striated  faces 
necessarily  lead  to  variations  in  the  angles.  The  siu'faces  of  large  crystals  often  have 
a  composite  character,  appearing,  when  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass,  as  if  there 
had  been  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  smaller  crystals  while  the  crystal  was 
growing.  Octahedrons  of  fluor-spar  sometimes  have  their  faces  made  iip  of  Httle  cubes. 
Such  a  cause  produces  more  or  less  irregularity  in  the  planes  and  tlieir  inclinations. 
Variations  of  form  and  angular  magnitude  also  arise  from  the  presence  of  foreign 
particles  entangled  in  the  crystallising  mineral.  Even  the  presence  of  foreign  in- 
gredients in  solution  when  the  crystallisation  is  going  on,  seems  often  to  alFect  the 
angles,  and  such  ingredients  may  be  included  in  tlie  crystal  without  being  at  all 
apparent,  except  on  analysis.  According  to  Baudi'imont's  measurements  of  calcspar, 
the  rhombs  of  this  mineral  seldom  have  the  three  angles  at  their  summits  exactly 
equal. 

The  imperfections  and  distortions  of  crystals  often  present  great  obstacles  to  the 
determinations  of  crystalline  forms,  and  even,  as  already  observed,  of  the  system  to 
which  a  crystal  belongs.  In  most  cases,  angular  measurement  may  be  safely  relied 
on ;  but  even  this  method,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbing  causes  just  noticed,  may 
sometimes  lead  to  erroneous  results.  In  all  cases,  however,  excepting  in  some  of  the 
grosser  distortions,  the  character  of  the  modiflcatiors  affords  an  unerring  guide  to  the 
system  to  which  a  crystal  belongs,  the  general  law  which  governs  them  being,  that 
like  parts  of  a  crystal  are  similarly,  unlike  pai'ts  dissimilarly  modified.  This  principle, 
already  developed  at  some  length  in  the  descriptions  of  the  several  systems,  may  be 
further  elucidated  and  facilitated  in  application  by  the  following  table  taken  from 
Dana's  Mineralogg,  i.  123. 
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Table  of  Modificatio7is  of  Crystals. 

1.  All  edges  modified  alike.  7  ni  Kn\,cfn,r.  c  i 

2.  Angles  truncated  or  replaced  by  3  or  6  similar  planes,  j  ''"^nometric  system. 


r  Number  of  similar  planes  at  extremities  of  crystal,  3  or  some  mul-  J  Hexagonal 
tipleofS.  _  i  System. 


1.  All  edges  not 
iDoditied  alike. 

2.  Two*or7iont' 
of  the  angles  trun-« 
cated  or  replaced 
by  three   or  six 
similar  planes. 


Number  of  simi- 
lar planes  at  ex- 


The  superior  ba-  | 
sal  modifications 


Two  adjacent  or  two  ap-  )  ™ 

System. 


proximate  simple  planes 
front  not  similar  to  j  ""P°"ible. 
the 

inferior 

superior  behind 


corresponding  1     r,^        j-       ^     ^  v 

,r  in    ront  or       ^  "°  "P"  )  Monoclinic 

[proxtmale  simple    planes  >  „ 
^possible.  )  fjstem. 

N.  B.  The  right  rhomboidai  prism  on  its  rhomboidal  base 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  right  prism  by  the  dis- 
trem\'ti"rof  crystal  i  modifications  of  its  lateral  and  basal  edges  and  angles, 

neither   3    nor  a< 
multiple  of  3. 


The  superior  ba- 
sal modifications  in 
front  similar  to  the 
correspondmg  in- 
ferior in  front  or 
superior  behind. 


1.  Similar  planes  at  each  \ 
base  either  four  or  eight  in 
number.  I  Dimf.tric 

2.  All  lateral  t  edges  (if  [System, 
modified)  similarly  trun- I 

cated  or  beveled.  ' 

j    1.  Similar  planes  at  each  \ 

[base  either  two  or  four  in 

I  number.  IThimetrio 

I    '2.  All  lateral!  edges  (if  I  System. 

modified)  not  similarly  I 
Ltruncated  or  beveled.  / 


Important  aids  iu  the  determination  of  the  system  to  which  a  crystal  belongs  are 
also  alforded : 

a.  By  cleavage,  which  is  similar  j)aralkl  to  like  faces,  dissimilar  parallel  to  unlike 
faces. 

b.  By  the  cJiaracfirs  of  surfaces.  Similar  planes  are  aKke  in  lustre,  hardness,  colour, 
striation,  &c.  If,  for  example,  a  cubic  crystal  has  similar  striie  on  all  its  six  sides, 
it  is  monometrie,  but  if  the  sm-faces  of  one  pair  of  its  opposite  sides  differ  from  the 
rest,  it  belongs  to  some  other  system.  Similar  cleavage-faces  also  exliibit  similar 
lustre,  &c. 

c.  By  the  optical  relations  of  the  crystal.  Monometrie  crystals  refract  light  singly, 
but  crystals  of  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal  systems  have  one  axis  of  double  refraction, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  other  systems  have  two  axes  of  double  refraction  (p.  122). 
These  characters  are  often  of  great  use  in  determining  the  system  to  which  a  crystal 
belongs. 

d.  The  thermic  relations  of  crystals  likewise  diifer  according  to  the  system  to  which 
they  belong,  as  explained  at  page  122  ;  so  likewise  do  their  relative  elasticities  in 
different  dLrcctions  ;  but  the  methods  of  observation  on  these  points  are  too  difficidt  of 
execution  to  be  of  much  practical  utility  in  the  determination  of  crj-stals.  (See  Heat.) 

Cleavai^e  of  Crystals. 

Most  crystals  exhibit  less  coherence  in  some  directions  than  in  others,  and  conse- 
quently may  be  cloven  or  split  in  certain  directions  with  more  or  less  facUity.  Some 
crystals,  as  mica,  may  be  split  into  laminas  by  the  fingers  ;  in  others,  a  slight  blow 
with  a  hammer  is  sufficient ;  others  require  the  application  of  a  sharp  cutting  instru- 
ment, and  often  considerable  skill  in  its  use.  When  other  means  fail,  cleavage  may 
sometimes  be  effected  by  heating  the  mineral  and  plunging  it  into  cold  water ;  this 
method  sometimes  succeeds  with  quartz.  Many  crystals  cannot  be  cloven  by  any 
means :  in  these  cases,  however,  the  direction  of  cleavage  is  sometimes  indicated  by 
lines  on  the  surface,  or  by  cracks  in  the  mass  of  the  crystal.  It  is  often  important  to 
observe  these  lines  or  cracks,  even  when  cleavage  is  piossible,  in  order  to  determine  its 
dii'ection  before  applying  the  knife. 

The  general  laws  with  respect  to  cleavage  are  as  follows : 

1.  Cleavage  in  crystals  of  the  same  species  yields  the  same  form  and  angles. 

2.  Cleavage  takes  place  parallel  either  to  one  or  more  of  the  faces  of  a  fundamental 
form,  or  to  its  diagonals,  or  to  some  of  the  secondary  planes. 

•  The  rhombohedron  is  the  only  solid  included  in  this  division,  any  of  whose  angles  admit  of  a  trun- 
cation or  replacement  by  three  or  six  planes. 

t  The  terminal  edges  of  the  octahedrons  are  here  termed  lateral,  in  order  that  the  statements  may  be 
generally  applicable  to  both  prisms  and  octahedrons. 
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3.  Cleayage  is  obtained  with  equal  ease  or  difficulty  parallel  to  similar  faces,  and 
%\'ith  unequal  ease  or  difficulty  parallel  to  dissimilar  faces. 

4.  Cleavage  parallel  to  similar  faces  affords  planes  of  similar  lustre  and  appearance ; 
in  the  contrary  case,  of  dissimilar  liistre  and  appearance. 

Thus,  cleavage  is  obtained  vsrith  equal  ease  or  difficulty  parallel  to  all  the  faces  of  a 
cube,  regular  octahedron,  rhombic  dodecahedron,  or  rhombohedron,  which  are  bounded 
by  similar  planes.  The  right  square  prism,  right  rhombic  prism,  and  oblique  rhombic 
prism  (  ooP  .  oP  of  the  dimetric,  trimetric,  and  monoclinic  systems  respectively)  cleave 
with  equal  ease  or  difficulty  parallel  to  their  lateral  planes,  since  these  also  are  similar. 
Frequently,  however,  these  prisms  cleave  only  parallel  to  their  bases,  and  sometimes 
not  even  in  this  direction.  In  some  cases,  also,  the  cleavage  is  diagonal,  in  the  square 
prism  alike  iu  both  vertical  planes,  but  unlike  in  the  rhombic  prisms.  The  right  rec- 
tangular prism  (  ooPoo  .  ccPcjo  .  oP,  of  the  trimetric  system),  the  right  rliomboi'dal  prism 
(  ooPco  .  [  coPoo  ].  oP  of  the  monoclinic  s^'stem)  and  the  oblique  rhomboidal  prism 
(  00 P/  .  co^T .  oP,  or  00 1* .  oof  00  .  oP,  of  the  triclinio  system),  have  the  cleavage  unequal 
parallel  to  their  faces,  if  attainable  at  all  in  these  directions ;  moreover,  cleavages 
in  these  two  directions  and  parallel  to  the  base  yield  faces  of  unlike  lustre  and 
general  aspect.  This  is  exemplified  in  gypsum,  which  in  one  direction  cleaves  with 
gi'eat  facility  into  thin  lamina  of  perfect  transparency  and  highly  polished  surface ; 
whilst  in  a  second  direction,  the  laminaj  first  bend  and  then  break,  exhibiting  a  surface 
which  is  not  smooth  or  possessed  of  mwch  lustre ;  and  in  a  third  direction,  the  laminae 
are  brittle,  break  immediately  on  attempting  to  bend  them,  and  exhibit  a  surface 
smoother  than  the  second,  but  not  polished.  In  thick  masses,  the  second  and  third 
cleavages  are  scarcely  attainable.  Two  of  these  cleavages  incline  at  an  obUque  angle, 
but  one  is  at  right  angles  to  the  third,  showing  that  the  crystal  is  monoclinic. 

Measurement  of  Crystals. 

A  crystal  is  determined  when  we  know  the  relative  lengths  of  the  axes  for  each 
of  the  primary  forms  which  compose  it,  and  their  inclination,  in  case  they  are  not 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  These  magnitudes  cannot  however  be  measm-ed  du-ectly ; 
the  only  element  of  the  form  admitting  of  direct  measiu-ement  is  the  inclination  of 
the  faces  one  to  another ;  and  as  these  inclinations  are  connected  with  the  ratios  and 
inclinations  of  the  axes  by  fixed  geometrical  relations,  the  latter  may  be  determined 
by  calculation,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  the  dihedral  angles  of  the  crystal  have 
been  measured.  The  number  of  angular  measurements  absolutely  required  for  each 
form  is  of  course  equal  to  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  to  be  determined;  thus 
for  a  square  p)yramid  a:  a:  c  (p.  133),  the  only  magnitude  to  be  determined  is  the 

ratio  - ;  and  for  this,  one  angular  measurement  will  suffice,  viz.  the  angle  either  in  the 
c 

terminal  or  in  the  lateral  edges.  For  a  rhombic  pyramid  a:  b  :  c,  two  quantities  have 
to  be  determined,  viz.  the  lengths  of  two  of  the  axes  referred  to  the  third  as  unity, 
and  for  this,  two  independent  measurements  are  required.  For  a  monoclinic  pyramid, 
iu  which,  in  addition  to  the  two  ratios  just  mentioned,  the  inclination  of  the  prin- 
cipal axis  to  the  clinodiagonal  has  to  be  determined,  three  independent  angular 
measurements  are  required.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  take  as  many 
angular  measurements  as  possible,  in  order  to  check  the  values  first  determined. 

For  the  formulae  which  express  the  relations  between  the  inclinations  of  faces  and 
the  ratios  and  inclinations  of  the  axes  in  the  several  systems,  we  must  refer  to  more 
detailed  works*,  and  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  description  of  the  instruments  used 
for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals.  These  instruments  are  called  Goniometees, 
and  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Application-  or  Hand-goniometer,  and  the  Reflecting 
Goniometer. 

The  hand-goniometer  is  a  divided  semicircle  a  bd  (Jiff.  357),  to  which  are 
adapted  two  metal  rules,  one  «»  being  fixed,  the  other  g  h  movable  round  a  pin  c 
at  the  centre  of  the  semicircle.  Both  these  rules  have  slits,  so  that  they  may  bo 
moved  backwards  and  forwards,  making  the  sides  of  the  angle  k  nh  longer  or  shorter 
as  may  be  required.  A  straight  line  drawn  through  the  point  c  and  the  middle  of  the 
rule  km  passes  tlirough  the  points  0°  and  180°  of  the  divided  semicircle.  The 
other  rule,  g  h,  is  narrower  in  the  part  which  moves  round  the  semircircle  (and  likewise 
bevelled),  so  that  the  edge  g  i  produced  would  pass  through  the  centre  c.  The  angle 
which  the  edge  g  i  marks  on  the  graduated  arc,  is  therefore  equal  to  the  angle  n 
contained  between  the  edges  k  n,  n  h. 

The  crystal  to  be  measured  is  placed  between  the  rules  k  n,  n  h  in  such  a  manner 

«  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy,  vol.  i.  8vo.  New  York,  1858.  Miller,  Treatise  on  Crystallography, 
vol.  i.  Svo.  Cambridge,  1830.  Brooke  and  Miller,  new  edition  of  Phlllip«'s  Mineralogy,  12mo. 
London,  185'.'.    Kopp,  Einleitung  in  die  Krystallographie,  8vo.  Braunschweig,  18411. 
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that  the  edges  oftliese  rules  may  both  bo  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  two  faces  whose  inclination  is  to  be  measured.  The  edge  hn  is  applied  close  to 
one  face  of  the  crystal,  and  the  other  rule  g  h  is  moved  round  c,  till  the  edge  «  h 
coincides  exactly  with  the  other  face.  The  inclination  is  then  indicated  by  the 
number  of  degrees  in  the  arc  d  c  g. 


Fig.  357. 


If  one  of  the  faces  of  the  crystal  presents  irregularities  arising  from  small  crvslals 
being  implanted  on  it,  the  edge  n  must  be  laid  closely  on  the  smooth  face,  and  the 
other  edge  n  h,  brought  as  close  as  possible  to  the  other  face  and  parallel  to  it. 

In  measuring  crystals  implanted  on  a  sm-face,  the  piarts  k  n,  h  n  of  the  rules  must  bo 
moved  along  the  slits  into  the  required  piositions.  In  such  cases,  the  part  a  h  of  the 
graduated  arc  is  often  in  the  way.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  the  semicircle  is  in 
some  instruments  cut  through  at  h  and  the  two  parts  joined  by  a  hinge:  there  is  then 
also  a  strip  of  metal  /  i  movable  about  c,  which,  when  placed  in  the  position  shown  in 
the  figure,  serves  to  keep  the  two  halves  of  the  semicircle  in  the  same  plane,  but  when 
moved  towards  f,  allows  the  half  a  h  to  be  turned  round  to  the  back  of  b  d. 

This  instniment  is  very  convenient,  and  indeed  indispensable,  for  measuring  the 
angles  of  large  crystals  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  small  crystals 
or  to  such  as  are  very  soft  or  friable  ;  and  as  small  crystals  are  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  larger  ones,  and  generally  exhibit  the  best  defined  forms  and  flattest 
surfaces,  the  use  of  the  hand-goniometer  is  necessarily  somewhat  limited.  For  these 
reasons,  the  reflecting  goniometer  of  Wollaston,  which  also  gives  greater  accuracy  of 
measurement,  is  much  more  frequently  used. 

The  reflecting  goniometer  depends  upon  the  following  principle.  Let  hac 
(fig.  358)  be  a  section  of  a  crystal,  the  angle  c  of  which  is  to  be  measured.  The 
crystal  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  so  that  its  edge 

is  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  a  Fig.  358. 

divided  circle  m  «  ji-    Let  a  mark  y  (a  black  >. 
line  drawn  on  paper  for  example),  be  so  fixed 

that  the  eye  of  the  observer  placed  at  E  may  '  -P  ^ 

see  this  mark  y  directly,  in  the  same  direction  /^'■•.. 
as  the  image  of  an  object  x  above  the  crystal,  / 
reflected  from  the  bright  surface  b  c.  Now  sup-  / 
pose  the  crystal  to  be  turned  round  the  edge 
c  till  the  face  c  a  comes  into  the  position  c  a, 
in  the  prolongation  of  he;  the  eye  placed  at 
E  will  still  see  the  image  of  .t  in  the  same  di- 
rection E  y,  by  reflection  from  c  a.    But  it  is 
evident  that  the  angle  a  e  a  (measured  by  the 
arc  m  n)  tlrrough  which  the  crystal  has  been  ' 
turned,  is  the  supplement  of  A  c  a,  the  angle  to 
be  measured :  hence  the  following  rule :  The 

angle  a,  contained  between  two  faces  of  a  crystal,  is  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
through  which  the  crystal  must  be  turned,  in  order  that  these  two  faces  may  re- 
flect the  image  of  a  given  object  in  the  same  direction  ;  or  if  this  latter  angle  is  =  a, 
the  angle  between  the  two  faces  of  the  crystal  will  lie  180°  —  a. 

The  instrument  by  which  this  principle  is  applied  to  tlie  measurement  of  crystals  is 
represented  in  fig.  359.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  circle  E  E,  divided  on  the  edge,  and 
turning  upon  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  the  socket  C,  which  is  fixed  upon  the 
pillar  B,  supported  on  a  heavy  foot  A.    This  axis  likewise  carries  a  smooth-edged  disc 
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F,  and  a  mill-edged  disc  G,  both  immovaLly  fixed  to  it.  The  disc  G  is  for  tumiug  tlje 
graduated  circle  round  ;  the  use  of  the  disc  F  is  to  assist  in  clamping  it,  which  is 
eifected  by  compressing  the  lower  edge  of  F  between  two  plates  of  metal  S,  T,  the 
former  attached  to  the  socket  C,  by  means  of  the  screw  U.  A  vernier  K,  attached  by 
the  metal  strap  Q  to  the  socket  G,  serves  to  read  off  the  degrees  on  the  circle  E  E. 
The  axis  which  carries  this  circle  and  the  discs  F,  G,  is  hollow,  and  encloses  a  thinner 


axis  which  turns  within  it  somewhat  stifQy,  and  carries  at  one  end  the  mill-edged  disc 
I,  and  at  the  other  a  bent  brass  rod  K.  This  rod  carries  a  socket  L  in  which  another 
bent  rod  M  turns,  and  in  this  is  another  socket  N,  through  which  passes  a  rod  O  0, 
which  can  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  and  turned  round  by  the  disc  P ;  at  the 
other  end  of  tliis  rod  the  crystal  to  be  measured  is  fastened  with  wax. 

To  use  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  in  front  of  a  window  with  the  plane  of  the  circle 
E  vertical,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  window,  the  axes  being  then  parallel 
to  the  horizontal  bars  of  the  window,  one  of  which — or  better,  a  slit  in  a  piece  of  black 
paper  fastened  to  one  of  the  panes,  may  serve  for  the  object  x — to  be  reflected  from  the 
planes  of  the  crystal.    The  observer,  standing  in  front  of  the  instrument,  may  bring  his 
eye  into  such  a  position  above  the  crystal,  as  to  see  a  hox'izontal  black  line  y  drawn 
below  the  window,  just  along  the  edge  of  the  crystal ;  and  by  turning  the  crystal  round 
by  the  disc  P,  he  may  bring  one  face  of  it  into  such  a  position  that  the  reflected  image 
of  the  window-bar  x  may  just  coincide  with  the  line  y  seen  directly.    It  is,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  edge  of  the  crystal  be  brought  exactly  into  a  line  with  the 
axis  of  the  instrument.    This  must  first  be  done  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  unassisted 
eye :  but  to  obtain  a  more  exact  adjustment,  the  crystal  must  be  turned,  by  means  of  the 
movements  at  L  and  N,  till  the  reflected  image  of  the  window-bar  seen  from  each  face 
of  the  crystal,  is  parallel  to  the  liney,  that  is  to  say,  horizontal    The  crystal  is  then  pro- 
perly placed.  To  measure  the  angle,  the  disc  G  is  turned  round  till  180°  on  the  divided 
circle  E  E  coincides  with  the  zero  of  the  vernier  ;  the  screw  U  is  tightened  so  as  to 
clamp  the  circle  E  E ;  and  the  crystal  is  turned  round  by  the  disc  I,  till  the  image  of 
X  from  one  face  coincides  with  tlie  line  i/.    The  circle  is  then  undamped,  and  turned 
round  by  the  disc  G,  till  the  other  face  of  the  crystal  is  brought  into  the  same  position. 
The  di\'ision  of  the  circle  which  is  thus  brought  opposite  to  the  zero  of  the  vernier, 
gives  directly  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  contained  between  the  two  faces  of  the 
crystal.    (For  other  forms  of  the  reflecting  goniometer,  see  Dana's  Mineralogy,  i.  127.) 

When  the  faces  of  a  crystal  are  bright  and  reflect  well,  a  comparatively  distant 
object,  sucli  as  the  edge  of  the  roof  of  an  opposite  house,  may  be  viewed  in  them,  and 
the  angles  may  tlien  be  measured  within  a  few  minutes ;  the  greater  the  distance  of 
this  object,  the  more  exact,  ccetcris  paribus,  will  be  the  measm-emeut.  "With  crystals  of 
less  reflecting  power,  nearer  objects,  such  as  the  window-bars,  must  be  chosen  ;  some- 
times indeed  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  flame  of  a  candle  placed  behind  a  screen  having 
a  horizontal  slit.  Crystals  whose  surfaces  have  little  or  no  reflecting  power  may  sora&- 
times  be  measured  with  the  reflecting  goniometer,  by  attaching  to  their  faces  very  thin 
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plates  of  mica,  by  means  of  water  or  oil  of  turpentine,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crystal. 

Artificial  crystals  generally  lose  their  lustre  when  touched  with  the  hand,  and  will  not 
bear  cleaning.  The  best  way  of  manipulating  with  them,  is  to  fasten  them  with  wax 
by  their  dullest  surface  to  a  little  piece  of  wood,  which  may  then  be  used  as  a  handle, 
and  for  attaching  them  to  the  goniometer. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  angles  of  crystals  often  change  to  a  certain  extent 
with  change  of  temperature  ;  hence,  for  accurate  measiu'ements,  the  temperature  should 
always  be  noted. 

CUBAXT.    A  native  sulphide  of  iron  and  copper,  Cu^Fe'S^  (see  page  79). 
CTTSE  ORE.    Fharmacosidcritc,  Siderite,  Wurfderz.    A  variety  of  native  arse- 
nate of  cojiper  occurring  in  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  viz.  cubes,  sometimes  perfect, 

sometimes  having  their  edges  or  angles  truncated,  e.g.  ccOoo  .  ooO  {fig.  195),  ooOoo  .  — 

z 

{fig.  198),  and  others.  Cleavage  cubic,  imperfect.  The  cube-faces  are  sometimes 
striated  parallel  to  their  intersections  with  the  octahedral  faces.  Planes  often  curved. 
Rarely  granular.  Specific  gravity  =  2'9  to  3.  Hardness  =  2'5.  Lustre  adamantine, 
not  very  distinct.  Colour  oHve-green  to  blackish-brown,  also  passing  into  gi-ass-green 
and  emerald-green.  Streak  oHve-green  to  brown,  yellow,  palo.  Subtranslucent.  Kather 
sectilc.    Pyroeleetric.    (Dana,  ii.  422.) 

When  heated,  it  gives  off  water  and  turns  red.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it 
gives  off  arsenic  vapours,  and  melts  in  the  reducing  flame  to  a  grey  shining  slag,  which 
gives  with  fluxes  the  reactions  of  iron  and  arsenic.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Caustic  potash  quickly  turns  it  reddish-bro\^Ti,  and  decomposes  it  for  the  most  part. 

An  analysis  by  Berzelius  gave  40-92  per  cent.  As=0^  2-57  P^O^  39-90  Fe'0^  0-66  Cu-'O, 
and  18-94  water  (  =  102-99;  after  deduction  of  1-76  per  cent,  matrix).  If  the  small 
quantity  of  copper  be  regarded  as  Cu-'AsO'  and  deducted,  the  remainder  may  bo 
regarded  as  a  tetrabasic  ferric  arsenate  with  15  at.  water,  in  which  of  the  arsenic  is 
replaced  by  phosphorus,  giving  the  formula  — 


in  which  the  first  member  has  the  form  of  Scorodite.    (Ramm.  Mineralch.  p.  372.) 

Cube-ore  was  formerly  obtained  from  certain  mines  in  Cornwall,  where  it  occurred 
coating  cavities  in  quartz,  with  ores  of  copper.  It  is  now  foiuid  in  small  shining 
crystals  at  Bundle  GUI,  Cumberland  ;  also  in  Australia ;  at  St.  Leonard  in  France, 
and  at  Schneeberg  and  Schwarzenberg,  iu  Saxony. 

CUBEBA  CXiVSZX  IfflZq.  The  fruit  of  the  black  pepper  of  West  Africa,  called 
Piper  caudatuni.  According  to  Stenhouse  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  106),  it  contains 
piperiu  and  not  cubebin,  so  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  pepper,  not  as  cubebs. 

CUSEBEXTE,    An  isomeric  modification  of  oil  of  cubebs  (p.  172). 

CUBEBIN-.  C"II"*0^?  (Soubeiran  and  Capitaine,  Ann.  Ch.  Phami.  xxxi. 
190.  liiegol,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  viii.  96.  Schuck,  N.  Repert.  Pharm.  i.  213.)  A 
crystalline  substance  existing  in  cubebs.  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  with  alcohol 
the  pulpy  residue  left  after  the  preparation  of  the  essential  oil  of  cubebs,  treating 
the  alcoholic  solution  with  potash,  washing  the  resulting  precipitate  with  water,  and 
crystallising  from  alcohol  (Soubeiran  and  Capitaine). — Schuck  prepares  cubebin  by 
mixing  cubebene  with  i  of  its  weight  of  quicklime,  exhausting  with  alcohol,  treating 
tlie  evaporated  extract  with  dilute  potash,  dissolving  the  residue  in  alcohol,  decolo- 
rising with  animal  charcoal,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise.  17  oz.  of  cubebene 
thus  treated  yielded  15  grains  of  cubebin. 

Cubebin  crystallises  in  groups  of  small  white  needles.  It  is  tasteless,  inodorous, 
melts  at  120°  C.  (Schuck),  but  cannot  be  volatilised  without  decomposition.  It  is  vei-y 
slightly  soluble  iu  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  the 
solution  solidifying  to  a  pulp  on  cooling.  Ether  dissolves  3-75  per  cent,  cubebin  at 
12°  C,  and  more  when  heated.  Cubebin  also  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  and  in  oils  both 
fixed  and  volatile.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  first  colours  it  of  a  fine  bright  red,  very 
much  like  that  which  it  imparts  to  saliein,  but  afterwards  changing  to  crimson. 

CXTBEES.  The  fruit  of  Piper  Ciththa,  L.,  a  native  of  Java.  When  dry,  it  forms 
roundish  lilackish-grey  berries  of  the  size  of  pepper,  enclosing  a  hard  white  oily  seed. 
It  has  an  aromatic  peppery  odour,  and  a  sharp  bitter  taste.  According  to  Monheim 
(J.  Chim.  m6d.  xi.  352),  it  contains  2'5  per  cent,  green  volatile  oil,  I'l  yeUow  liquid 


or 


3[Fe'Ol(.As"Pii;=05  +  4H-0]  +  Fe'DlSH-O 


=  3[Ffe'"(.Asi'P"jO*.2H20]  +  Ffe"'H''0', 
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oil,  6-0  ciibebin,  I'O  balsamic  resin,  3 '0  waxy  matter,  6'0  extractive  matter,  1-6  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  6-i-O  woody  fibre. 

CtTBBBS,  CAMPHOR  OP.    (Blanchet  and  Sell,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  294.) 

Stcaroptcne  of  Oil  of  Cubebs.  The  volatile  oil  of  eubebs,  after  rectification  with  water, 
deposits  this  compound  in  rhombic  crystals  P  .  oP  .  ooP ,  in  which  P  :  P  in  the  terminal 
edges  =115°  40'  and  75°  24',  and  in  the  lateral  edges  =145°.  Cleavage  perfect, 
parallel  to  oP.  It  melts  at  68°  C,  boils  at  150°,  and  distils  without  alteration.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oil?.  The  alcoholic  solution 
possesses  optical  rotatory  power. 

According  to  Blanchet  and  Sell's  analyses,  the  camphor  contains  from  80'1  to  81-1 
per  cent,  carbon,  and  ll'l  to  11 '7  hydrogen,  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula 
Qi5jj:6Q  Qp  C'^H-*.II-0,  whence  it  appears  to  be  a  hydrate  of  oil  of  cubebs  or  of 
eubebene. 

The  camphor  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  apparently  a  conjugated 
acid.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  boiling  potash.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a 
browu  resin  ;  by  clilorine  into  a  viscid  substance. 

CUBEBS,  OIIi  OP.  C'^H^^.  (Miiller,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ii.  90.  Blanchet 
and  Sell,  ibid.  vi.  294.  Winckler, I'iz'ii.  viii.  203.  Souboiran  and  Capitaine,  ibid. 
xxxiv.  311.  Aubergier,  Eev.  scient.  iv.  220.  Brooke,  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
new  series,  v.  450.  Gerh.  iii.  634.)  This  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  cubebs  with 
water.  It  is  colourless,  viscid,  of  specific  gravity  0'929,  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a 
camphor-like  spicy  taste.  It  boils  between  250°  and  260°  C,  always,  however,  with 
partial  decomposition.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  thicker  and  resinous.  It  turns 
the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  to  the  left. 

Hydrochlorate  of  oil  of  ciibebs,Q^^'E?*,2'KG\,  is  produced  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  the  rectitied  oil.  It  forms  oblique  prisms,  colourless,  tasteless, 
inodorous,  melting  at  131°  C,  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  turn  the  plane  of  pola- 
risation to  the  left. 

Cubebcnc. — Oil  of  cubebs  distdled  with  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  an  isomeric 
oil,  eubebene,  possessing  much  less  optical  rotatory  power  than  the  original  oil. 
CUBICITB.    Syn.  with  Analctme  (i.  210). 

CUBIXsOSB.  A  constituent  of  the  edible  birds'  nests  of  India,  exhibiting  the 
general  properties  of  the  neutral  albuminoids.    (Payen,  Compt.  rend,  xlix.  528.) 

CUBOICITE.    Syn.  with  Chabasite. 

CUBOITE.    Syn.  -with  Ajstalcijie,  also  with  Sodaxite. 

CUGUMXS.  A  genus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  including  the  cucumber,  melon, 
and  some  kinds  of  gourd. 

The  fruit  of  Cuciimis  colocynthis,  the  bitter  apple,  or  coloeynth  gourd,  contains  a 
pulp  or  pith  which,  when  separated  from  the  seeds,  constitutes  the  pm-gative  drug 
coloeynth.    (See  CoLOCYNTHrN,  p.  78.) 

C.  tndo,  the  melon,  has  been  examined  by  Pay  en  (Buchn.  Repert.  Ixvi.  104) :  it  con- 
tains the  usual  vegetable  constituents.  The  root  contains,  according  to  Torosiewicz 
{ibid.  xlv.  1),  an  emetic  principle,  melonemetin;  and  yields  6"4  per  cent,  of  ash,  of 
which  5  per  cent,  consists  of  salts  soluble  in  water,  and  95  per  cent,  insoluble  matter. 

The  fruit  of  C.  pro])hctarum  contains,  according  to  Winckler,  a  bitter  principle, 
which,  according  to  WaLz,  is  essentially  a  resin  {Prophctinhar::'),  containing  C^''li"'0', 
separable  into  propheterin  or  proplictcin,  C^''H'''0'',  aud  a  carbohydrate  (glucose). 

C1TCURBXTA.  Another  genus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  including  the  common 
gourd,  C.  maxima,  with  its  numerous  varieties,  the  vegetable  marrow,  C.  ovifcra,  the 
orange  gourd,  C.  aurantia,  the  squash  or  bush  gourd,  C.  mdopepo,  the  bottle  gourd, 
C.  lagenaria,  &c.  &c.  Most  of  them  are  eatable ;  but  the  orange  gourd  is  bitter,  and 
the  bottle  gourd  is  a  dangerous  poison.  The  fruit  of  this  last-mentioned  species,  how- 
ever, contains,  according  to  Marquardt  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xi.  500),  about  6  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  and  is  used  in  Himgary  for  the  extraction  of  sugar.  The  seeds  contain  a  mild 
fixed  oil. — The  water-melon.  C.  citridlus,  has  been  examined  by  Landerer  (Buchn. 
Kepert.  Ixvi.  104).  Lenoble  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xx.  356)  found  in  it  3  per  cent,  sugar, 
30  per  cent,  residue,  and  67  water. 

CUDBEAS.    See  Akchel  (i.  355). 

CUIiEBRITB.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  mineral  from  Culebras  in  Mexico, 
resembling  Kiolite,  and  said  to  consist  of  selenide  of  zinc  and  sulphide  of  mercury. 
(Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [3]  235.) 

CITX.ZSiABA3r  or  CU2.3tEiA'WAir,  Oli  OP.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  Laurus  Cidilaba.n  or  Ctdilawan,  or  Cinnamomum  Cidilawan  (Necs),  a  native  of 
the  Moluccas,  by  distillation  with  water.    It  is  coloiu'less;  smells  like  oil  of  cajeput 
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and  oil  of  cloves  ;  is  heavier  than  water ;  dissolves,  with  red  colour,  in  nitric  acid, 
forming  a  solution  from  which  water  throws  down  a  brick-red  resin  (Sehloss).  Heated 
with  5  parts  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  swella  up  strongly,  gives  off  nitrous  gas,  and, 
when  repeatedly  distilled,  yields  oxalic  acid,  amounting  to  |  of  the  oil.    (Gm.  xvi.  364.) 

CVniEIiirE.  Cimol.  Hydride  of  Cumcmjl.  C^H'^  =  C>'H".H.  (Pelletier  and 
Walter  [1837],  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Lsvii.  99.  Gerhardt  and  Cahours,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  i.  87,  372  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  88.  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phvs.  [3] 
xiv.  107.  Abel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiii.  308  ;  Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  iii.  441  ;  Phif.  Mag. 
xxxii.  63.  Cahours,  Compt.  rcnd.xxiv.  657,  xxx.  321.  Mansfield,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.  i.  244;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  179.  Gerhardt  and  Lies-Bodart,  Compt.  rend, 
xxix.  506;  Compt.  chim.  1849,  385;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxii.  293.  Eitthansen, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixi.  79.  Church,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ix.  256.  Liis-Bodart,  Compt.  rend, 
sliii.  394;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  100,  352.  Warren  de  la  Kue  and  H.  Miiller,  Chem. 
Gaz.  1856,  375 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixx.  30. 

This  body,  discovered  by  Gerhardt  and  Cahours  in  1840,  is  probably  identical  with 
the  resin-oU  or  retinyl  obtained  by  Pelletier  and  Walter  from  the  resin  of  Finns 
maritima  (see  PmE-EEsms),  and  probably  also  with  the  hydrocarbon  produced  by  the 
action  of  phosphoric  anhydi'ido  on  phorone.  It  is  isomeric  witli  mesitylene,  with 
niethol,  and  with  a  hydrocarbon  discovered  by  Church  among  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  eugenate  of  barium. 

Cumcne  exists  ready  formed  in  Burmese  naphtha,  that  substance,  when  aqueous 
vapour  at  200°  C.  is  passed  through  it,  yielding  hydrocarbons  from  which  sulpho- 
cumenic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  (Warren  de  la  Eue  and  H. 
Miiller).  It  is  produced  :  1.  In  the  distillation  of  cuminic  acid  with  excess  of  baryta 
(Gerhardt  and  Cahours). — 2.  In  the  dry  distillation  oftheresin  of  Finns  maritima 
(Pelletier  and  Walter) ;  of  the  wood  of  that  tree,  passing  over  into  the  crude  spirit 
(Cahours);  and  of  coal,  beiugfound  in  coal-tar  naphtha  (Slansfield,  Ritthausen, 
Church).' — 3.  In  the  distillation  of  phorone  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  (Ger- 
hardt and  Lifes ;  Liis.) 

Freparation. — 1.  From  Cvninic  Acid. — 1  pt.  of  cuminic  acid  is  gradually  heated 
in  a  retort  with  4  pts.  of  baryta.  When  the  heat  is  carefully  applied,  and  not  more 
than  6  grammes  of  cuminic  acid  are  used,  nothing  but  coloiu-less  cumene  passes  over, 
while  carbonate  of  barium  remains  behind.  The  u^e  of  larger  quantities  at  once  is 
not  to  be  recommended  (Gerhardt  and  Cahours).  Abel  mixes  cuminic  acid  with 
4  pts.  of  lime,  and  heats  the  mixture  nearly  to  redness  in  a  coppier  retort  placed  in  a  deep 
sand-bath.  The  colourless  distillate  has  an  unpleasant  empyreumatic  odour,  which  it 
retains  even  after  rectification  over  hydi-ato  of  potassium.  Abel  therefore  distils  it 
with  concentrated  chromic  acid  (which  does  not  alter  the  cumene),  distils  (whereby 
the  bad  smell  is  completely  destroyed,  and  the  pleasant  odour  of  cumene  becomes  per- 
ceptible), and  dries  over  cliloride  of  calcium. 

2.  From  the  Fesin  of  Finns  maritima. — When  the  brown  oil  obtained  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  illuminating  gas  by  the  dry  distillation  of  this  resin,  is  suljjected  to  fractional 
distillation,  benzylene  passes  over  between  130°  and  160°  C.,  and  then  cumene.  The 
latter  is  several  times  distilled,  with  separation  of  the  first  portion  of  the  distUlate, 
which  contains  toluene,  then  treated  alternately  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  caustic  potash, 
and  each  time  distilled,  and  finally  rectified  two  or  three  times  over  potassium.  (Pelle- 
tier and  Walter.) 

3.  From  Light  Coal-tar  Naphtha,  passing  over  between  140°  and  145°  C,  (Mans- 
field) ;  between  139°  and  140°.  (Ritthausen). — It  exists  in  the  naphtha  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  may  be  advantageously  prepared  therefrom. 

4.  From  crude  Wood-spirit. — When  the  oil  separated  from  this  liquid  by  water  is 
shaken  up  with  oil  of  vitriol,  washed  ^vith  potash-ley  and  water,  di-ied  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  distilled  over  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  the  portion  which  distils  between 
140°  and  150°  C.  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  cumene  passes  over  between 
145°  and  148°.  (Cahours.) 

Properties. — Cumene  is  a  colourless  strongly  refracting  oil,  having  an  agreeable  odour 
like  that  of  benzene,  and  a  pungent,  somewhat  bitter  taste.  Specific  gravity  0-87 
(Pelletier  and  Walter).  Boils  at  144°  C.  (Gerhardt  and  Cahours) ;  at  148°  (Abel  and 
Cahours).  Vapour  density  =  4-0  to  4-3  (obs.);  4'16  (calc.  2  vols.).  Its  composition 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


«  ,    ,  J.  Pellotier  and       Gerhardt  ,  t  ■\ 

Calculation.  yjMter.       and  Cahours.       ^bel.  LicH. 


c  . 

.  108 

90 

89-48 

89-81 

90-34 

88-57 

12 

10 

10-08 

9-97 

9-88 

10-28 

C»H'2  . 

.  120 

100 

99-50 

99-78 

100-22 

98-85 
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Cumene  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
volatile  oils.  It  combines  with  Jixcd  oils,  fats,  and  most  resins.  With,  the  aid  of  heat 
it  dissolves  sulphur,  which  crystallises  out  on  cooling ;  it  also  dissolves  iodine. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Cumene  is  converted  by  fuming  sidphuric  acid  into  sulpho- 
cnmenic  acid  (Gerhardt  and  Cahours).  —  2.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  boiling 
cumene,  and  the  volatilised  portion  is  cohobated,  a  thick  faint-smelling  oil  is  obtained, 
which  burns  slowly  with  a  smoky  green-edged  flame ;  its  vapour  does  not  attack  the 
eyes  (Pelletier  and  Walter).  —  3.  By  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  nitro- 
cumene  (Cahours,  Nicholson),  also  by  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid,  but  by  continued 
boiling  it  forms  a  peculiar  acid  (Gerhardt  and  Cahours).  If  the  boiling  be  continued, 
the  nitrocumene  disappears  again,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  a  yellowisli 
crystalline  mass,  which  dissolves  in  ammonia,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  pulve- 
rulent residue.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  solution  precipitates  nitrobenzoic 
acid  (Abel,  Cahours).  Dilute  nitric  acid  converts  cumene,  after  four  or  five  days' 
boiling,  into  benzoic  acid  (Abel).  —  4.  A  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  slowly  converts  cumene  into  dinitrocumene  (Cahours). — 5.  Potassium  kept 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  cumene,  blackens  and  becomes  covered  with  a  black 
crust,  which  appears  to  be  carbide  of  potassium  (Pelletier  and  Walter).  Cumene  is 
not  altered  by  potash-ley  or  by  fused  potash. 

Nitrocumene.  C''H"(NO-).  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xxv.  552,  xxvi.  315. 
Nicholson,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  2.  Eitthausen,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixi.  79.) — Wlien 
cumene  is  dissolved  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  mixture  becomes  hot  and  gives  oif 
abundance  of  red  vapours,  and  on  adding  water  to  the  liquid,  nitrocumene  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  heavy  oD.  It  is  yellowish,  and  has  a  fainter  and  less  agreeable  odour  than 
nitrobenzene.  By  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  presence  of  alcohol  and  ammonia,  it  is 
converted  into  cumenylamine. 

Dinitrocumene.  C'B["'(NO-)-. — Obtained  by  treating  cumene  vrith  a  mixture  of 
fuming  nitric  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  The  action  takes  place  with  difficulty,  and 
requires  frequent  renewal  of  the  acid  to  complete  it. 

Dinitrocumene  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white  laminae.  It  is  insoluble  in  caustic 
alkaline  leys,  but  dissolves  in  alcoholic  potash  and  is  converted  thereby  into  nitro- 
benzylene  ;  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  brown  flakes.  (Ca- 
hours, Kitthausen,  loc.  cit.) 

CVMEXrE-SUXiPHURIC  ACXD.    See  Cumenyl-suxphubous  Acid. 

CTTMEN'GITE.  A  crystallised  mineral  from  the  province  of  Constantine  in  Africa, 
containing,  according  to  Cumenge  (Ann.  Min.  [4]  xx.  81),  20  at.  antimony,  21  at. 
oxygen,  and  16  at.  water.  Eammelsberg  (Mincralchrmie,  p.  156)  suggests  that  it 
may  be  a  hydi-ate  of  antimonic  acid,  Sb20^4H-'0  (or  2H''SbO<.H«0). 

CTTMEVVK.  CfH". — A  monobasic  radicle  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
cumene,  cuminic  acid,  and  many  allied  compounds.    Thus : 

Cumene  (Hydrate  of  Cumenyl)   =  C»H".H ! 

Cumidine  (Cumenylamine)   =  C'H».H^.N 

Cumonitrile  (Cyanide  of  Cumenyl)    .       .       .       .  =  C=H".CN 

Cumene-sulphuric  or  Sulphocunienic  acid  (Cumenyl- )  _  C'H".H  >  q2 

sulphurous  acid)  J  ~       (SO")  { 

Cuminic  or  Cymylie  Alcohol  =  *^  H  |  ^ 

Cumyl  =  CO.C'H" 

^  ,  n  •  1  CO.C'H") 
Cuminic  Aldehyde  or  Cummol  =  jj  > 

Cuminic  Acid  =     ^O.CH  |q 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  formulae,  that  cumene,  cuminic  alcohol,  cuminol,  and 
cuminic  acid  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  marsh-gas,  ethylic 
alcohol,  acetic  aldehyde,  and  acetic  acid. 

The  name  cumenyl  has  also  been  applied  to  C'"H",  the  radicle  which  is  to  cymylie 
alcohol  as  etliyl  to  common  alcohol ;  but  this  creates  confusion. 

CUBXGWVX^AiaXN-E.  Cumidine.  C'H'^N  =  N.ff.C'H".  Caho urs  [1847], 
Compt  rend.  xxiv.  557;  xxvi.  315;  xxx.  321.  Ed.  Chambers  Nicholson,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixv.  58;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  2.  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixvi.  145;  Ixxiv.  15.  Eitthausen,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Isi.  79.  Church,  Phil.  Mag.  [4] 
ix.  454.) 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  nitrocumene,  C'H"(NO'),  in 
presence  of  alcohol  and  ammonia. 
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Prefaration. — Nitrocumone  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  saturated,  first 
with  ammonia,  then  with  sulphydric  acid.  After  a  few  days,  when  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphur  has  been  deposited  and  the  odour  of  sulphydric  acid  is  no  longer  per- 
ceptible, the  gas  is  again  passed  through  the  solution  and  the  liquid  is  distilled, 
whereby  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphydric  acid  is  accelerated  ;  and  this  treatment 
is  repeated  till  the  whole  of  the  nitroeumene  has  disappeared.  The  alcohol  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium  are  tlien  removed  by  distillation ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphur  is  evaporated  tUl  it  solidifies  in 
a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling ;  and  the  boiling  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cumenylamine 
is  treated  with  potash  to  separate  the  base,  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  liquid  as  an 
oily  layer.  This  oil  is  rectified  and  supersaturated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
oxaHe  acid ;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  and  the  solution  treated  with  blood-charcoal ;  the  filtrate,  on  cooling,  deposits 
perfectly  pmre  colourless  prisms  of  oxalate  of  cumenylamine.  This  salt  is  dissolved  in 
water ;  the  solution  decomposed  by  potash  ;  and  the  layer  of  oil  which  rises  to  the 
surface  is  removed  with  a  pipette,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified. 
(Nicholson.) 

Properties. — Pale  yellow,  or,  when  recently  distilled,  nearly  colourless  oil,  of  specific 
gravity  0'9526.  Kefracts  and  disperses  light  strongly.  When  cooled  by  a  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt,  it  solidifies  in  a  mass  of  square  plates,  which  quickly  melt  again  as  the 
temperature  rises.  Dropped  upon  paper,  it  forms  a  grease-spot,  which  gradually  dis- 
appears. In  contact  with  platinum-wire,  it  boils  constantly  at  225°  C,  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  0'761  met.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour  and  burning  taste.  Neutral 
to  turmeric  and  red  litmus  paper.  Colours  fir-wood  intensely  yellow  (like  phenyl- 
amine  and  benzylamine),  but  does  not  exhibit  the  reaction  of  phcnjdamine  with 
chloride  of  lime.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water ;  very  easily  in  sulphide  of 
carbon,  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  ether,  and  fat  oils.  (Nicholson.) 

Decomposiiions. — 1.  Cumenylamine  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
turns  yellow  and  then  dark  red,  especially  if  warmed. —  2.  The  vapour  burns  with  a 
yellow,  very  fuliginous  flame. —  3.  It  is  violently  attacked  hj  chlorate  of ^mtassium  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  converted  into  a  bromi  viscid  mass,  which  smells  strongly  like 
trichlororophenic  acid,  and  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  leaving  a  residvie  of  chloranil. — 
4.  By  bromine  it  is  converted,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrobromic 
acid,  into  a  solid  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  aleoliol  and  ether, 
crystallises  in  white  needles,  and  is  perhaps  tribromoeumenylamine  (C'II"'Br''N). — 

6.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  cumenylamine  with  splendid  purple  colour,  and  water 
added  to  the  liquid  throws  down  flakes  which  appear  to  be  an  acid. —  6.  Dry  chromic 
acid  becomes  very  hot  in  contact  with  cumenylamine,  but  does  not  set  it  on  fire. — • 

7.  In  phosgene-gas,  cumenylamine  is  immediately  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  separates  from  alcohol  in  long  crystals  like  nitre  ;  probably  dicumi  nylcarhamide 
N*.H^(C^II")^.(CO)",  homologous  with  diphenylearbamide  or  earbanilide. — 8.  Cume- 
nylamine dissolves  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  then  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down,  after  a  long  time, 
a  quickly  solidifying  oil,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  needles  ;  probably 
dicume7iylsidphocarbamidc,  N-.H'.(C'II")''(CS)"  (Nicholson). —  9.  When  dissolved  in 
water,  it  is  converted  by  cyanogen  gas  into  cyanocumenylamine  (Hofmann).  — 
10.  With  cyanate  of  phenyl,  it  immediately  solidifies  to  a  solid  crystallino  mass. 
(Hofmann.) 

Salts  of  Cnmenylamine.  Cumenylamine  is  a  very  weak  base.  It  precipitates 
sesquioxido  of  iron  from  ferric  salts.  It  does  not  precipitate  alumina  or  zinc-salts. 
Its  salts  crystallise  very  easily,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  double  salts  containing 
chlorides  of  the  heavy  metals,  they  are  colourless,  but  turn  reddish  on  ex)iosure  to  the 
air,  or  when  dried  at  a  very  high  temperature.  They  have  an  acid  reaction  and  are 
anhydrous,  like  the  salts  of  phenylamine.  From  concentrated  solutions  of  cumenylamine- 
salts,  alkalis  separate  the  cumenylamine  in  dark  oil-drops,  and  fi-om  dilute  solutions 
in  the  form  of  a  curd.  All  the  salts  of  cumenylamine  dissolve  in  water,  but  better  in 
alcohol.  (Nicholson.) 

Acetate  of  Cumenylamine  crystallises  readUy. 

Hydrobr ornate  of  Cumenylamine  crystallises  readily. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Cumenylamine,  C"H''^N.HC1. — The  combination  of  cume- 
nylamine with  hydrochloric  acid  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  The  salt  crys- 
tallises from  water  or  alcohol  in  large,  colourless,  inodorous  prisms,  which  turn  red  in 
the  air  when  moist.  It  does  not  undergo  any  alteration  at  100°  C,  but  melts  and 
sublimes  when  strongly  heated. 

Chloroplatinatc  of  Cmncnylamine,  C°lI"N.HCl.PtCl-. — Wlien  a  warm  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydrochlorate  of  cumoiylamine  is  mixed  with  excess  of  dicliloride  of  platinum, 
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the  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  long  yellow  needles,  which  may  be  obtained  piire  by 
washing  with  cold  water.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water.  When  heated 
jier  se  to  100°  C,  it  becomes  darker,  without  farther  alteration,  and  at  a  stronger 
heat,  gives  off  hyiirochlorate  of  cumenylamine,  and  leaves  platinum.  Alcohol  dissolves 
it  in  large  quantity ;  and  the  solution  yields,  after  a  while,  dark  red  oil-drops,  which 
solidify,  after  the  alcohol  has  evaporated,  in  a  crystalline  mass  of  a  splendid  orange- 
yellow  colour. 

With  Frotochkiride  of  Palladium,  hydrochlorate  of  cumenylamine  forms  a  double 
salt,  resembling  the  chloroplatinate  in  appearance. 

Suljikato  of  Copper  forms,  with  alcoholic  cumenylamine,  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  green 
colour. 

ProtocMoride  and  Cyanide  of  Mercury  form,  with  alcoholic  cumenylamine,  white 
crystalline  precipitates  which  are  decomposed  by  boiling  water. 

With  Trichloride  of  Gold,  alcoholic  cumenylamine  forms  a  violet  precipitat-e,  which 
dissolves  with  violet  colour  in  a  larger  quantity  of  alcohol. 

Hydrofluate  of  Cumenylamine  crystallises. 

Hydriodate  of  Cumenylamine  cryat-dWises  readily:  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
soluble  of  the  cumenylamine  salts. 

Nitrate  of  Cumenylamine,  C^H"N.HNO'. — When  cumenylamine  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  filled,  on  cooling,  with  long  needles,  which  are 
colourless  if  the  acid  used  was  not  too  strong.  The  salt  remains  unaltered  at  100°  C. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  an'd  in  alcohol. 

With  oxalic  acid,  cumenylamine  forms  a  neutral  and  an  acid  salt,  which  are  both 
crystaUisable,  but  cannot  be  separated.  By  dry  disttUation,  they  yield  a  slightly 
crystalline  mass,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  exhibits  the  relations  of 
oxycumenylamine.  (Nicholson.) 

Phosphate  of  Cz<?«ew^^a7reime  crystallises  readily. 

Sulphate  of  Cumenylamine,  2C'H'^N.H^S0*. — When  cumenylamine  is  dissolved 
in  boUing  dilute  sulphm-io  acid,  the  solution,  solidifies,  on  cooling,  in  a  crystalline  mass, 
■which  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure  by  recrystallising  with  animal  charcoal.  In- 
odorous ;  has  an  unpleasantly  bitter  taste.  At  100°  C.  it  gives  off  the  odour  of 
cumenylamine,  and  assumes  a  reddish  colour,  without  further  alteration.  Dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold  water,  much  more  readily  in  alcohol 

Cyanoeumenylamine.  C^H'^N.CN,  or  2C''H:"N.Cy^— An  alcoholic  solution  of 
cumenylamine  saturated  with  cyanogen  quickly  deposits  long  needles  of  cyanoeume- 
nylamine, which  are  easily  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  This  substance 
forms,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  salt  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  (Hofmann,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  145.) 

XVitrocumenylaminei  C''II'XNO-)N.  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xxiv.  557;  xxvi. 
315.) — Prepared  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dinitrocumene  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  It  forms  yellow  crystalline  scales,  which  melt  below  100°  C,  and  solidify 
in  a  radiating  mass  on  cooling.  The  compound  exerts  a  slight  but  distinct  alkaline 
reaction  on  test-paper.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

It  is  partially  decomposed  by  distillation ;  nevertheless  the  greater  part  passes  over 
imaltered. — Bromine  acts  violently  upon  it,  converting  it  into  a  crystalline  product, 
which  is  no  longer  basic. — It  is  not  altered  by  chloride  of  benzoyl  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures; but  between  60°  and  60°  C.  it  is  converted,  with  violent  action,  into  a  crys- 
talline product,  which,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  after  being  washed  vrith  acid, 
alkaline,  and  pure  water,  crystallises  in  snow-white  needles,  containing  C'°II"'N^O'  = 
N.(C'H*O.NO-.C"II"),  nitride  of  benzoyl,  cumcnyl  and  nitryl,  corresponding  therefore  to 
benzamide  and  benzanilide. — With  chloride  of  cumyl  and  chloride  of  cinnamyl,  it 
forms  products  similar  to  that  with  chloride  of  benzoyl. 

Nitroeumenylamine  neutralises  acids  completely,  eveji  the  strongest,  forming  salts 
which  crystaUise  well.  These  salts,  if  exposed  to  air  in  the  moist  state  or  in  solution, 
decompose  quickly,  assuming  a  greenish-blue  colour. 

The  sulphate,  2C^H'2(N62)KH2S0'  +  aq.,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  nitroeume- 
nylamine in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool  slowly.  Long 
needles  having  a  strong  lustre.    May  be  p)ulverised. 

Hydrochlorate. — The  saturated  solution  yields,  by  slow  cooling,  white  sOky  needles, 
which,  in  the  dry  state,  are  composed  of  C''II'-(N0^)N.IIC1  +-  aq. 

The  oxalate  forms  slender  needles. 

CITIHCEM^Xi-SVIiPHUROU'S  ACXB.  Cumene-siilphuric,  Sulphocumenic,  Sul- 
phocumolic,  ov  Sidphocunmiylic  acid.    C'H'-SO'  =  „  |  0^    (Gerhardt  and 
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Calioiirs,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  90.) — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  on  cumene.  It  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  tlie  barium-salt  may  be 
prepared  as  follows : — 2  pts.  of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  are  pom"ed  upon  1  pt.  of  cumene  in  a 
glass  cylinder,  and  the  liquid  is  stirred  till  the  whole  of  the  cumene  is  dissolved.  When 
large  quantities  are  used,  the  wliole  may  be  left  to  stand  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  cumene 
then  dissolving  gradually.  The  dark-brown  solution  is  diluted  with  4  volumes  of 
water,  whereupion,  if  the  cumene  and  the  acid  have  been  long  enough  in  contact,  a 
colourless  solution  is  formed,  without  separation  of  cumene  ;  and  the  liquid,  saturated 
with  pulverised  carbonate  of  barium,  tlien  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields,  on  cooling, 
cumenylsulphite  of  barium.  The  colourless  mother-liquor  yields,  to  the  last  drop,  the 
same  salt,  which  may  be  obtained  piu'e  by  pressm-e  between  paper. 

Cumenyl-sidphite  of  Barinm,  C'H"BaSO^  forms  very  beautiful  scales,  having  a 
strong  pearly  lustre.  It  dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  especially  when  hot.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  even  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  likewise  in  ether. 

The  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate  chloride  of  cadmium,  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  or  the  salts  of  bismuth,  nickel,  copper,  or  mercury. 

ClTMXCYXi.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  radicle  of  cymylic  alcohol, 
C'H'^.H.O. 

CVTMTN,  OIXi  OP.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Cummum  Ci/minmn 
by  extraction  with  absolute  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water.  It  is  a  mixtui-e  of 
cuminol  (p.  182)  and  cymene. 

CuraZM-AlVSlC  ACID.    See  Oxycuminamic  Acid  (p.  179). 

CUmZTTAIUISi:  or  CUMYIAKVIIDE.  C"'H"N0=N.H-.C'°I1"0.  (Field, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharni.  Ixv.  45.) — This  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
cuminate  of  ammonium : 

C"'H"(NH')0'  -  H-0  =  C"'H''NO, 

or  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  cuminate  of  ethyl,  chloride  of  cumyl,  or  cuminic  an- 
hydride. Like  benzamide,  it  crystallises  in  two  different  forms,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  deposited.  By  rapid  crystallisation  from  a  strong  solution,  it  is 
obtained  in  highly  lustrous  tables,  whereas  a  dilute  solution  deposits  it  in  long  opaque 
needles.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  oiFers 
considerable  resistance  to  the  action  of  stroug  alkalis,  and  requii'es  long  boiling  with  an 
acid  or  an  alkali  to  convert  it  into  ammonia  and  cuminic  acid. 

Cuniophenamide  or  C umanilidc,  C'^H'^NO  =  N.C"'H"O.G"'HMI,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  phenylamine.  The  mixture  becomes  very  hot, 
and  cumophenamide  is  formed,  which,  when  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol,  in  which  it  dissolves  but  sparingly,  forms  long  satiny  needles,  re- 
sembling benzoic  acid.   (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiii.  349.) 

Cumo-suljyhojihcnamidc,  C"^H"NSO'=  N.C'»Iii'O.C'=IPSO%H.  (Gerhardt  and 
Ghiozza,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvi.  151.) — Sulphophenamide  treated  with  chloride  of 
cumyl  in  the  oil-bath  at  a  moderate  heat  is  rajaidly  attacked,  and  on  cooling  solidifies 
to  an  amorphoiis  glassy  mass,  which  may  be  crystallised  from  alcohol.  If  the  tem- 
perature were  allowed  to  rise  too  high,  cumonitrilc  and  snlphoplienic  acid  would  be 
produced. 

The  compound  forms  rectangular  prisms  with  shining,  well-developed  terminal  faces. 
It  is  insoluV)le  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  cold  and  still  more  in  hot 
alcohol,  easily  also  in  aqueous  ammonia.  It  melts  at  161°  C.  "When  quickly  heated 
in  a  test-tube,  it  gives  oS  cumonitrile. 

CKmo-suljihophcnargcntamidc,  N.C"'H"O.C''II'SO-.Ag,  is  obtained  by  adding 
nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  cumo-sulphophenamide  in  boiling  water  containing  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia.  It  forms  very  light  slender  needles  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia.  Decomposes  quietly  when  heated,  giving  off  cumo- 
nitrile. (Gerhardt  and  Chiozza,  loc.  cit.) 

Cumo-sulphofhcn-argento-diamide,  NlII'.Ag.C''II^SO-.C'°H"0,  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  preceding  compound  in  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  eva- 
porate. Crystallises  in  nacreous  needles,  grouped  like  a  fan.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  When  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  it  gives  off  a  little 
ammonia. 

Cumo-hcoizo-sulphophcnamide,  C-^H-'NSO'  =  N.C"'H"O.C'n»O.C'=IPSO=. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  benzosulphophenargentamide  (i.  540),  and 
ol>tained  in  confused  prisms  by  dissolving  the  product  in  boiling  ether  and  evaporating. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  Am- 
monia dissolves  it  with  difficult}-,  the  solution  being  precipitated  by  acids  and  by  the 
salts  of  lead  and  silver.    (Gerhardt  and  Chiozza,  loc.  cit.) 
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Cumo-salicylamidc,  C"H"NO^  =  N.C'"H"0.C'H^02.H  ?  —  Obtamed  by  tho 
action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  salicylamide.  Crystallises  in  very  ligbt  shining  needles, 
melting  at  200°  C,  becoming  pasty  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  remaining  so  on  cooling. 

CUMINIC  ACIS.  C'"H'20^  =  C'<'H"O.H.O,  or  C-^WOK  (Gerhardt  and  Ca- 
hours  [18iO],  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  70.  Gm.  xiv.  148.)— This  acid  is  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  oxygenated  oil  (hydride  of  cumyl)  contained  in  essence  of  cumin. 

Pre]jaratio7t.  —  Hydi-ide  of  cumyl  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  potash  in  the  state  of 
fusion,  wliereuijou  hydrogen  is  evolved  and  euminate  of  potassium  is  formed  ;  and  this 
salt,  dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  deposits  cuminic  acid,  which 
may  be  piu'ified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

The  formation  of  euminate  of  potassium  in  this  process  is  represented  by  the 
equation : 

C'°H'=0  +  KHO  =  C'«H"KO  + 

Hydride  of  Cuniinate  of 

Cumvl.  Potassium. 

Properties.  —  Colourless  prismatic  tables,  having  a  pure  acid  taste  and  an  odour 
somewhat  like  that  of  bugs.  It  melts  at  92°  C,  and  volatilises  at  about  250°.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  pure,  it  dissolves 
without  colour  in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Decompositions.  —  1.  Fmning  nitric  acid  converts  cuminic  acid  into  nitrocnminic 
acid ;  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  yields  dinitroeuminic  acid. 

2.  By  dry  distillation  with  baryta  or  lime,  it  is  resolved  into  cumene,  C°H''-,  and  car- 
bonic acid : 

C'»H'=02  +  Ba=0  =  C'H'^  +  Ba^CO'. 

3.  "With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°  or  60°  C, 
it  yields  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  chloride  of  cumyl,  and  hydrochloric  acid  : 

Ci«H"O.H.O  +  PCP.CP  =  PCFO  +  C'»H"0.C1  +  HCl. 

4.  Oxychloride  of  phosphorus  converts  euminate  of  sodium  into  cumini  canhydride 
(Gerhardt).  —  5.  Cuminic  acid  boiled  with  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  sidphurio 
acid  is  converted  into  insolinic  acid,  CH^O'  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvii. 
197). —  6.  Cuminate  of  potassium  heated  with  bromide  of  cyanogen  yields  cumonitrile 
and  bromide  of  potassium. —  7.  The  sodium-salt  heated  with  chloride  of  cumyl,  acetyl, 
or  benzoyl,  yields  cuminic,  aeetocuminic,  or  benzocuminic  anhydride  (Gerhardt). — 
8.  Cuminic  acid  does  not  undergo  any  transformation  in  passing  through  the  animal 
organism,  but  is  found  in  the  urine  unaltered. 

CuMiNATBS. —  Cuminic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  its  salts  being  C"'H"MO-. 

Cuminate  of  ammonium,  forms  delicate  tufts  which  lose  their  lustre  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  When  heated,  it  gives  up  the  elements  of  water  and  yields  cuminamide  and 
cumonitrile.    The  potassium-salt  is  deliquescent,  andcannotbe  obtained  in  regularform. 

Cuminate  of  barium,  C'lfBaO'-,  is  obtained  in  dazzling  white  nacreous  scales  by 
decomposing  carbonate  of  barium  with  a  solution  of  cuminic  acid.  With  a  hot  con- 
centrated solution,  the  salt  is  precipitated  immediately  on  passing  tlirough  the  filter ; 
and  each  crystal,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  reflects  the  light  with  great  vividness, 
exhibiting  all  the  tints  of  the  spectrum. — Cuminate  of  calcium  forms  small  needles 
moderately  soluble  in  water. — Cuminate  of  copper  is  light  blue  and  insoluble  in  water. 
—  Cuminate  of  lead.    White  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water. 

Cuminate  of  silver,  .C'°II"AgO^,  is  obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  cuminate  of 
ammonium.  It  is  white,  curdy,  and  blackens  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  light. 
When  calcined,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  carburet  of  silver,  CAg*  of  a  dull  yellow  coloiu-. 
By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  carbonic  anhydride,  cuminic  acid,  and  cumene. 

Derivatives  of  Cuminic  Acid. 

iTitrocumlmc  Acid.  C'<'II"(NO-)Ol  (Gerhardt  and  Cahours,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  i.  73  ;  Cahours,  ibid.  xxv.  36.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  on  cuminic  acid.  On  boiling  the  mixture,  and  then  adding  water,  the  nitrocu- 
minic  acid  separates  as  a  heavy  yellow  oil,  which  soon  soUdifles.  It  is  triturated, 
washed  with  distilled  water,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

Nitrocnminic  acid  forms  yellowish-white  scales,  insoluble  in  water,  easUy  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  forming  crystallisable 
salts.  The  calcium-salt,  C'°II"'Ca(NO^)0,  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  yellow 
needles,  which  become  darker  when  exposed  to  light.  The  silver-salt,  C'"II"'(NO-)AgO-, 
is  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  water. 

Dinitroeuminic  Acid.  C"'H"'(NO'^)202.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [3]  xxv.  37.) 
— ^When  cuminic  acid  is  added  by  small  portions  to  a  gently  heated  mixture  of  fuming 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  disappears  without  evolution  of  gas.  On  boiling  the  liijuid,. 
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red  vapours  are  evolved,  and  nitrociiminic  acid  is  deposited  in  shining  yellow  scales, 
which  may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  dissolves  also  readily  in  ether. 
It  is  not  acted  upon  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  even  after  long  boiling.  It  does  not  dissolve 
in  caustic  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  or  appear  to  combine  witli  them  by  long  boiling. 
Hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state  (from  acetic  acid  and  iron)  converts  it  into  dioxy- 
cuminamic  acid  (p.  180). 

According  to  Call  ours,  dinitrocurainic  acid  does  not  combine  with  bases,  and  is 
insoluble  in  aqueous  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  according  to 
Kraut,  on  the  other  hand  (Chem.  Centr.  1859,  p.  85),  it  unites  with  bases,  forming 
yellowish-red  salts  which  become  darker  on  exposure  to  light.  The  barium-satt 
C"'H'*Ba(NO-)^0^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  baryta  water,  precipitating  the 
excess  of  baryta  with  eai-bonic  acid,  then  boiling,  filtering,  and  evaporating  :  it  separates 
in  films  which  become  crystaUiue  on  standing.  The  calcium-salt,  C'°H'Ca(NO'-)'-0-, 
prepared  in  like  mannei',  forms  yellow-red  needles,  which  dissolve  easily  and  with 
deep  wine-red  colour  in  boiling  water.  The  silver-salt,  C"'H'Ag(NO-)'-0-  +  aq.,  obtained 
by  precipitating  the  calcium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  recrystallising  the  preci- 
pitate from  boiling  water,  forms  light  yellow  needles,  which  are  scarcely  altered  by 
light,  but  wlien  heated  to  100°  C.  give  off  5  per  cent.  (=1  at.)  water.  (Kraut.) 

Oxycuminlc  Acid.    C'°H'20\  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liii.  338.)— This 
acid,  regarded  by  Kolbe  as  C"'H"(IIO)0-,  that  is,  as  derived  from  cuminic  acid  by 
the  substitution  of  HO  for  1  at.  hydrogen,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  oxide  or 
nitrous  acid  on  oxycuminamic  acid  dissolved  in  a  moderate  excess  of  nitric  acid  : 
C10HI3NO--+  HNO^  =  C'^H'-O^-i-N^  +  H-O. 

Oxjcuminamic  Oxycuminic 
acid.  acij. 

It  separates  in  small  brownish  prisms,  sparingly  solulile  in  cold  water,  more  solulile 
in  boiling  water,  still  more  in  alcohol.  It  unites  with  bases,  and  some  of  its  salts 
crystallise  well.    The  silver-salt  has  the  composition  C"'H"AgO^ 

Oxycuminamic  acid,  C'^H^NO-  =  N.H-'.(C'"n'»0)".H.O,  or  Amidocumimc  acid, 
C'»H"(]S[H-)0^,  also  called  Cuminamic  acid. — This  acid,  the  homologue  of  oxybenzamic 
acid,  was  discovered  by  Cahours  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liii.  822.)  It  is  produced  by 
the  reduction  of  nitrocuminic  acid,  either  with  sulphydric  acid,  or  with  ferrous  acetate. 

Treparation. —  1.  Nitrocuminate  of  ammonia  is  reduced  by  excess  of  sulphydric  acid  ; 
the  liquid  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  till  all  the  ammonia  is  expelled  and  the 
excess  of  sulphur  is  separated ;  the  concentrated  solution  is  precipitated  by  a  slight 
excess  of  acetic  acid  ;  and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  and 
recrystallised  from  alcohol  (Cahours). — 2.  It  is  also  obtained  by  treating  nitro- 
cuminic acid  with  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid  (a  brisk  action  then  taking  place,  at- 
tended with  rise  of  temperature,  after  whicli  the  mixture  must  be  heated  for  a  wliile 
in  the  water-bath),  digesting  the  mixture  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium,  filtering, 
neutralising  the  excess  of  soda  with  acetic  acid,  precipitating  witli  acetate  of  lead,  and 
decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sulphydric  acid.    (13 o u  1 1  e  t,  Conipt.  rend,  xliii.  399. ) 

The  acid  forms  colourless  or  liglit-yellow  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more 
soluble  in  hot  water  ;  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Becomfositions. —  1.  In  solution  in  nitric  it  is  converted  ]>y  lu'lric  oxide  qas 
into  oxycuminic  acid. — 2.  By  treating  aleoholic  oxycuminamic  acid  with  nitrons  acid, 
light  yellow  needles  are  olitaiued,  consisting  of  a  new  dibasic  acid  =  C-"N'H'^^0' 
(P.  Griess,  C'ompt.  rend.  xlix.  80): 

2C'»H"N02  +  HNO=  =  C-»H--^N'0'  +  211^0. 

This  acid,  regarded  by  Griess  as  diazocumin-amidocuminic  acid,  =  C'°II'"N-02. 
C"'H"(NII-)0-,  forms  yellow  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  and  neai'ly  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. — 3.  Oxycuminamic  acid  distilled  with  caustic  baryta  ov  hi  nifs  of  jtotash, 
yields  an  alkaline  carbonate  together  with  cumenylamine. 

Combinations.  —  Oxycuminamic  acid  unites  with  bases,  but  its  metallic  salts  have 
not  been  examined.  The  ethyl-compound,  C'°II'^(C-II^)NO',  is  obtained  by  re- 
ducing nitrocuminate  of  ethyl  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  with  iron  filings  and 
acetic  acid.  It  is  a  heavy  oil,  which  dissolves  in  hydi'ochlorie,  nitric,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  crystallisable  compounds.  Ammonia  decomposes  it  slowly,  forming  a 
substance  probably  analogous  to  phenyl-urea. 

Oxycuminamic  acid  likewise  unites  with  other  acids,  forming  ciystalline  salts.  • 
Hydrocklorate,  C'°H"N0-.HC1. — Oxycuminamic  acid  dissolves sliglitlv  in  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  thin  needles.    The  compound 
may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  mixture  of  oxycuminamic  acid  and 
jiiydrochloric  acid,  whereby  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxycuminamic  acid  is  dissolved, 
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and  evaporating.  Delicate  shining  prisms,  whicli  dissolve  in  water,  and  are  partly 
precipitated  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  chloroplatinate,  C'oH'^NO'.HCl.PtCP,  is  obtained  by  adding  alcohol  to  the 
mixed  solutions  of  concentrated  dichloride  of  platinum  and  hydrochlorate  of  oxycumi- 
namic  acid,  warming  the  mixture  tUl  it  dissolves,  then  filtering  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  evaporate.    It  forms  long  reddish  needles. 

The  nitrate  forms  beautiful  prisms. 

Sulphate,  2C"'B['^N0-.H^S0'. — Oxycuminamic  acid  is  mixed  in  slight  excess  with 
oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  dissolved  in  warm 
alcohol.  On  cooling,  thin,  white,  silky  needles  are  deposited.  The  compound  has  a 
slightly  sweet  taste,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water. 

Dioxycuminamic  acid,  CoH'^N^O-  =  mH^(C'^'Oy\RO,  or  Diamidocuminic 
acid,  C"'H"'(NH-)'-.0- :  also  called  Dlcwninamic  acid. — Tliis  acid,  the  homologue  of 
dioxybenzamic  acid,  is  obtained  by  reducing  dinitrocuminic  acid  with  iron  filings  and 
acetic  acid,  the  mode  of  preparation  being  similar  to  that  of  oxycuminamic  acid.  It  is 
crystallisable,  and  unites  with  bases  (Boullet,  Compt.  rend,  xliii.  399).  The  first  of 
the  above  rational  formulae  represents  the  compound  as  a  diamic  acid  derived  from  a 
hypothetical  dioxybenzoic  acid,  C'°H"0',  containing  tlie  triatomic  radicle  CH'O. 

CUmiCTXC  JiliCOHOZi.    Syn.  with  CvurTLic  Alcohol  {q^.v.) 

CirnxiIirZC  AXiSEHYSS.    Syn.  with  Hybride  of  Cumtl  (p.  182). 

CVMTNZC  AITHY3>KIZ>i:.  Anhydrous  Curninic  acid.  Cuminate  of  CumyJ, 
=  (C"'H"0)-0.— [Gerhardt  (1852),  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvii  304.].— 
Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  cuminate  of  sodium.  The  two 
substances,  perfectly  dry,  are  heated  together  in  a  flask,  tiU  the  odour  of  chloride  of 
cumyl  completely  disappears.  A  syrupy  mass  is  then  left,  which,  when  treated  with 
hot  water,  yields  the  anhydride.  The  product  may  be  purified  by  recrystallising 
it  several  times  from  pure  ether. 

Cuminic  anhydride,  recently  prepared,  is  oily,  tasteless,  nearly  colourless,  and 
inodorous,  but  soon  experiences  a  molecular  change,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a 
mass  of  very  brilliant  rhomtoidal  crystals.  In  moist  air,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into 
cuminic  acid.    With  ammonia  it  forms  cuminamide. 

Cumin  ACETIC  Anhydride.    See  Aceto-cuminic  Anhydeide.    (i.  21.) 

CuMiNO-BENZoic  Anhydride.    See  BENzo-cuinNic  Anhydridb.    (i  558.) 

CuMiNO-EUGENic  Anhtdkide.  Cuminate  of  Eugenyl,  C^'H^-O^  =  C"'II"0. 
C'°II"0.0. — Isomeric  with  cuminic  anhydride ;  obtained  by  heating  eugenic  acid  with 
cMoride  of  cumyl.  Crystallises  in  colourless,  very  brilliant  plates,  which  melt  very  easily, 
but  do  not  volatilise  below  400°  C.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  potash-ley,  but  when 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  is  resolved  into  cuminate  and  eugenate  of  potassium. 
Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  it 
readily,  producing  a  reddish-yellow  tenacious  mass,  in  which  crystals  may  be  observed. 
Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it,  even  at  boiling  heat.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xli.  491.) 

Ctjmin-cenanthylic  Anhydride.  Cuminateof  (Enanthyl,  C"H-'0'  =  C'°H"0. 
C'H'^O.O. — Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  cenanthylate  of  potassium. 
It  is  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  smelling  like  apples.  Its  vapour  excites 
coughing.    (Chiozza  and  Malerba,  Gerh.  Traite,  iii.  601). 

CuMO-sALicYLOus  Anhydeide.  Cuminate  of  Salicyl,  Cumosalicyl,  C"H"'0''  = 
C>»H"O.C'H''0-.0.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lii.  107.)— Obtained  by  heating 
salicylous  acid  with  cloride  of  cumyl.  Crystallises  in  colourless,  shining,  friable 
prisms,  which  melt  to  a  clear  oil  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  solidify  on  cooling.  Insoluble 
in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when 
warm  ;  insoluble  in  ether.  With  chlorine,  bromine,  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
crystallisable  products.  It  is  not  attacked  by  solid  cwntic potash  or  by  aqueous  potash, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

CuMO-METHYL-SALiCYLic  ANHYDRIDE.  Cuminate of Mcthyl-salici/l,  C"H"0'  = 
C'»H"0.C'HXCH^)0'^.0.  (Gerhardt,  Traite,  iii.  317.)— Produced  by  heating  chloride 
of  cumyl  witli  salicylate  of  methyl  (oU  of  wintergreen).  The  product  is  a  viscid  oil 
which  remains  fluid  for  a  long  time,  but  if  a  small  quantity  of  ether  is  poured  into  it, 
it  solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  as  the  ether  evaporates.  It  crystallises  from  boiling 
alcohol  in  very  brilliant  rhombic  scales,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  ether,  wliich,  as  it  evaporates,  deposits  the  compound  in 
rhomboidal  prisms,  often  of  considerable  size.  From  a  hot  satirrated  alcoholic  solution, 
it  is  deposited  as  an  oil  which  remains  liquid  for  a  considerable  time, 
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CUaXINXC  ETHERS.     Cuminate  of  Ethi/l.    C'-H'"0=  =  C'»H'iO-.C-lP. — 

Obtained  l:>y  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  cuminic  acid  in  absolute 
alcohol,  till  it  is  no  longer  absorbed,  then  heating  the  liquid  over  the  water-bath  to  expel 
the  excess  of  alcohol,  distilling  the  residue  over  the  naked  fire,  washing  the  distillate 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  rectifying  over  massicot.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  liglil  er 
than  water,  and  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  apples.  It  boils  at  2-i0°  C,  giving  oif  a 
vapour  which  easily  takes  fire  and  bm-us  with  a  bluish  flame.  Index  of  refraction  of 
the  liquid,  1'504.  Vapour-density,  6'65.  When  heated  with  solution  of  potash,  it 
yields  alcohol  and  cuminate  of  potassium. 

Cuminate  of  Phenyl.  C"*H"'0-  =  C"'H"O.C'*ff.O.  (Williamson  and 
Serugham,  Proe.  Roy.  Soe.  vii.  18. —  Kraut,  Dissertation  tihcr  Cumitiol  und  Ci/iiien, 
185-1.)  —  Produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  phenate  of  potassium 
(AV.  and.  Scr.). —  2.  By  the  di'y  distillation  of  cumo-salicylic  acid,  or  of  a  raixtiu-e  of 
cqiuvalent  quantities  of  chloi'ide  of  cumyl  and  salicylate  of  sodium  (Krau  t).  Crystal- 
lises in  long  white  needles,  melting  between  57°  and  SB''-'  C.  and  distilling  without 
decomposition.  It  has  an  agreeable  odoiu',  resembling  that  of  benzoate  of  phenyl, 
especially  when  heated.    Insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether. 

A  mixtm-e  of  this  ether  with  nitrate  of  sodium,  heated  with  strong  sidphuric  acid, 
yields  dinitrocuniinic  (and  probably  also  nitrocuminic)  acid.  By  sidphuric  acid  alone, 
it  is  resolved  into  cuminic  and  sulphophenylic  acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic 
(not  by  aqueous)  i^otos/;,  yielding  cuminate  and  phenate  of  potassium.  (Kraut.) 

CUmiWOIj.    Syn.  of  Hydride  of  Cumtl  (p.  183). 

CU2VIXM"I)'RIC  ACXS.  Gl ycocol-cuminic  acid,  Cumyl-oxi/acetainic  acid,  C^"I1'^N0^ 


=  N.H.C'»H"0.(C-H-0)".H.O.— This  acid,  homologous  with  hippm-ic  (benzoyl-oxy- 
acetamic)  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  silver-compound  of  glycocol  (oxy- 
acetamate  of  silver)  on  chloride  of  cumyl: 

N.H^^FoTTg.O  +  C'»H"0.C1  =  AgCl  +  N.H.C"'H^'O.C#'aH.O. 

The  cuminiu'ic  acid  is  extracted  from  the  product  by  warm  alcohol,  and  remains  on 
evaporation  as  a  brown  mass,  which  may  be  piu'ifled  by  pressure  and  recrystallisation. 
Its  silver-salt  is  C'*H'''AgNO'.  The  acid  heated  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  ia 
resolved  into  glycocol  and  cuminic  acid.    (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liii.  356.) 

CUMISTVIi.  C'°H".  A  monatomic  radicle,  of  which  cuminol,  C'°H'-0,  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  hydrate  =  C"'H".H.O. 

CUMMllffGTOM'ITE.    See  Hoknblende. 

CUmo-GliYCOI..    Syn.  with  Hydkate  of  Cumylene  (hyp.)  =  C'^W-.K-.O^. 

(See  page  184.) 

CUMOI..    Syn.  of  CuMENE  (p.  173). 

CUlVIOlMXTIlIXiE.  C'NII",  or  Cyanide  of  Cumenyl,  CTI".CN.  (Fr.  Field. 
Ann  Oh.  I'harm.  Ixv.  51 ;  Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  iii.  408.) 

Formation. —  1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  cuminate  of  ammonium,  cuniinamide  being 
formed  at  the  same  time.— 2.  By  the  action  of  bromide  of  cyanogen  on  cuminate  of 
potassium,  carbonic  anhydride  being  likewise  evolved  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  lii.  201): 

C"'II"K02  +  CNBr  =  C0=  +  KBr  +  C'NH". 

— 3.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  cumosulphophenamide  and  on  cumosidphophenargenta- 
mide.    (Gerhardt  and  Chiozza,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  slvi.  157.) 

PreiMration. — Cuminate  of  ammonium  is  heated  in  a  retort  to  complete  fusion,  and 
then  maintained  in  violent  ebidlition,  whereupon  large  drops  of  cmnonitrile  pass  over 
together  with  water.  As  soon  as  the  oil  has  completely  jiassed  over,  it  is  separated 
with  a  pipette  from  the  tlistillate,  and  tlie  watery  liquid  is  poui'ed  back  into  the  cooled 
retort,  and  redistilled  five  or  six  times.  The  whole  of  the  oil  thus  obtained  is  freed 
by  washing  with  ammonia  from  traces  of  dissolved  cuminic  acid ;  it  is  then  washed 
successively  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  dried  by  leaving  it  for  some  days  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified.  The  portion  which  goes  over  last  may  contain 
water. 

Properties. — Transparent,  colourless  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0'765  at  14°  C.  Refracts 
light  strongly.  Boils  constantly  from  platinum  wire  at  239°  C,  under  pressure  of 
07585  met.  Has  a  very  strong  but  agreeable  odour,  and  a  burning  taste.  It  dis- 
solves but  slightly  in  water,  and  renders  it  milky.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all 
proportions. 
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Decompositions. —  1.  The  vapour  of  eumonitrile  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with,  a 
lirilliaut  flame.  —  2.  Cumonitrile  is  but  slightly  altered  by  strong  nitric  acid  in  the 
cold,  but  on  boiling,  cuminic  or  nitrocuminic  acid  is  produced.  —  3.  Heated  with 
jiotassium,  it  becomes  darker  and  forms  a  larger  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium. — ■ 
4.  Alcoholic  potash  does  not  alter  it  immediately,  but  converts  it,  after  a  few  days, 
into  a  crystalline  piilp,  consisting  of  the  oil  turned  yellow  and  cuminamide. 

CuraOPHESrAraZDE.    See  Cuminamide  (p.  177). 

CUMOSAXiICYI..    Syn.  with  Cumosai-icylotts  Anhydride  (p.  180). 

CUnZOBEWZOSUXiFHOFHSiN'A.niZSE.  \ 

CVnxoSAi.icirXii&itsi3>£.  >    See  CumNAMTDE  (p.  177). 

CUBXOSUXiPHOPKSNiLraiDE.  ) 
CUnsoXVZi.    Syn.  with  Cumy'l. 

CtrnzoirXa.  Weltzien's  name  for  the  radicle  C'^H",  of  which  cuminol  {vid.  inf.) 
may  bo  regarded  as  the  hydrate. 

CirnSYXi.  Cumoxyl,  C"'H"0. — An  acid  organic  radicle  homologous  with  benzoyl, 
and  forming  a  series  of  compounds  corresponding  to  the  benzoyl-compounds,  viz. 
hydride  of  cumyl  or  cuminol,  C"'H"O.H  ;  hydrate  of  cumyl,  or  cuminic  acid,  CH"©. 
H.O  ;  nitride  of  cumyl  and  hydrogen,  or  cuminamide,  N.H.'.C"'H"0,  &c. 

Cumyl  in  the  free  state,  or  Cumylidc  of  Cumy  I,  C'-'S-'O'',  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  an  equivalent  quantity  of  cumylide  of  potassium  : 

C'»H"O.CI  +  COH'-CK  =  KCl  +  (C'»H"0)2. 

The  mixture  is  gently  heated  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  the  resulting  mass  is  treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  to  decompose  the 
last  traces  of  chloride  of  cumyl.  It  is  then  digested  with  ether  to  dissolve  out  the 
cumyl,  and  the  ethereal  solution  is  left  to  evaporate. 

Cumyl  is  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water ;  its  odour  is  scarcely  perceptible  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  becomes  very  strong  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  geranium.  It  boils  at  300°  C,  decomposing  at  the  same  time, 
and  yielding  cuminic  acid,  several  substances  less  highly  oxidised  than  that  acid,  and 
carbonaceous  matter.  It  is  combustible,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  Heated  with 
potash,  it  is  converted  into  cuminic  acid  and  hydride  of  cumyl : 

2G'»H"0  +  KHO  =  C"'H"0.K:.0  +  C'«H"O.H. 

Cumyl  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  but  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity.    (Chiozza,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxix.  246.) 

CUMVIi,  HYURIBB  OF.  Cuminic  Aldehyde.  Cuminol.  C'^H'^O  =  C"'H"O.H. 
(Gerliardt  and  Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  60. — ^Bertagnini  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  275. — Kraiit,  Dissertation  ilber  Cuminol  mid  Cyjnen,  1854  ;  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  366. — Gm.  xiv.  148.) — This  compound  exists  in  the  essential  oil  of 
cumin,  which  is  in  fact  a  mixture  of  cuminol  with  a  hydrocarbon  named  Cyraene 
(C'°H'*).  On  distilling  this  essence,  the  cymene  passes  over  first  at  about  200°  C,  and 
afterwards  the  hydride  of  cumyl.  To  obtain  this  latter  in  the  pure  state,  it  shoidd  be 
distilled  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  Another  mode  of 
separation  is  to  agitate  the  cumin-oil  with  a  moderately  concentrated  solufion  of  acid 
sulphite  of  potassium  or  sodium,  which  takes  iip  the  hydride  of  cumyl,  but  not  the 
cymene,  forming  a  cr^'stalline  compound  from  which  the  hydride  of  cumyl  may  be  separ- 
ated by  potash.  Hydride  of  cumyl  also  occurs,  together  with  cymene,  in  the  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  water-hemlock  {Cicuta  virosa),  and  may  be.separated 
by  acid  sulphite  of  potassium  as  above.    (Trapp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cviii.  386.) 

Properties. — Hydride  of  cumyl  is  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  liquid,  having  a 
strong  and  persistent  odour  of  cumin,  and  an  acrid  burning  taste.  Boiling  point  220°  C. 
(Gerhardt  and  Cahours);  from  platinum  at  229'4°,  or,  coiTecting  for  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  thermometer,  at  236-6°  (Kopp).  Specific  gravity  in  the  liquid  state 
=  0-9727  at  13-4°  C.  =  0-9832  at  0°  (Kopp.)  Vapour-density  =  5-24  (obs.)  =  6-13 
(cale.  2  vols.).  Composition,  by  analysis  (mean),  80-89  per  cent,  carbon,  8-45  hydrogen, 
and  10-66  oxygen,  the  formula  requiring  81-08  C,  8-11  H,  and  10-81  0.  It  is  isomeric 
with  the  essential  oils  of  anise,  fennel,  star-anise,  and  tarragon. 

Decompositions.  —  1.  Hydride  of  cumyl  may  be  distilled  without  alteration  in  close 
vessels,  but  when  boiled  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  converted  into 
cuminic  acid,  tegether  with  a  resinous  substance.  The  same  transformation  takes 
place  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  especially  in  contact  with  water,  or  more  quickly 
in  contact  with  a  base. — 2.  Hy  fuming  nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  cuminol  is  converted  into 
cuminic  acid  ;  heated  with  nitric  acid,  either  strong  or  weak,  it  yields  nitro-cuminic 
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acid,  together  with  resinous  products. — 3.  By  a  mixture  of  acid  chroniatc  of  2Kitassium 
and  suljihuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  cuminic  acid  (Gerliardt  and  Caliours);  by- 
prolonged  action  into  insolinie  acid  (Hof  man  n,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  xevii.  207). — 1.  With 
chlorine  or  bromine  it  forms  substitution-products  in  which  1  at.  liydrogen  is  replaced 
by  chlorine  or  bromine ;  but  with  frntachloride  of  fliosfliorxis,  it  forms  the  compound 
CH'-CP,  derived  from  hydride  of  cumyl  by  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  oxygen. 
• — 5.  Dry  ammonia  gas  converts  cuminol  after  some  time  into  a  .substance  resembling 
hydrobenzamide  (Gerhardt  and  Cahours).  Sie  veking  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  357) 
could  not  obtain  this  body. — 6.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  decomposes  cuminol,  forming 
thiocuminol,  C'°H'-S,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  hydride  of  cumyl  is  replaced  Ijy  sulphxir. 
— 7.  Heated  with  potassium,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  forms  cumylide  of  potassium, 
C'°H"O.K. — 8.  Cuminol  boiled  with  aqvcous,  or  more  quickly  with  alcoholic  potash,  is 
converted  into  eliminate  of  potassium  and  cymylio  alcohol : 

2C"'H'20  +  KHO  =  C'E'iKO-  +  C'»n"0. 

—  9.  Cuminol  heated  with  solid,  caustic  potash,  yields  various  jjroducts,  according  to 
the  degree  of  heat  applied  and  the  manner  in  which  the  two  substances  axe  brought  in 
contact.  AVhen  the  solid  potash  is  covered  with  cuminol  and  slightly  heated,  cumylide 
of  potassium  is  formed.  Wlien  cuminol  is  added  liy  drops  to  melting  potash,  the  mass 
first  turns  red,  then  quickly  white,  and  forms  cuminate  of  potassium,  with  elimination 
of  hydrogen : 

C'H'^O  +  KHO  =  CH'-KO-  +  H^. 

If,  however,  the  heat  applied  is  comparatively  low,  cuminic  acid  and  cymeue  are  formed, 
without  evolution  of  hydrogen  : 

SCH'^O  +  K'O  =  2C'»H"K0=  +  C'-H'^ 

[n  this  case  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  cuminol  is  first  resolved  into  cuminic  acid 
and  cymylic  alcoliol,  and  the  latter  subsequently  into  cuminic  acid  and  cj-mene 
(Kraut).  — 10.  With  chloride  of  cumyl,  cuminol  yields  hj'drochloric  acid  and  cumyl 
(p.  182). 

Combinations. — Hydride  of  cumyl  unites  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals, 
forming  crystalline  compounds.  Tlie  «/H»io»/!««-sr//^  crystallises  in  needles ;  the  potas- 
sium-salt in  scales  ;  the  sodium-salt,  C"'H'-O.NaHSO^,  in  colourless  inodorous  needles, 
which  become  yeUow  by  keeping. 

Derivatives  of  Hydride  of  Cumyl. 

Cumylide  of  Potassium,  C'°H"O.K. — Produced  by  heating  hydride  of  cumyl 
^-ith  potassium  out  of  contact  of  air ;  also  by  heating  solid  hydrate  of  potassium  in  the 
midst  of  hydride  of  cumyl :  in  the  latter  case,  water  is  eliminated  and  the  potasli  is 
converted  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  To  obtain  pure  cumylide  of  jjotassium,  the  product 
formed  by  the  first  process  is  pressed  between  filtering  paper,  and  placed  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid,  which  absorbs  the  iindeeomposed  hydi-ide  of  cumyl. 

Cumylide  of  potassium  is  an  amorphous  gelatinous  mass,  quickly  converted  into 
cuminate  by  contact  with  the  air.  Water  decomposes  it  into  hydride  of  cumyl  and 
hydrate  of  potassium.  Heated  with  chloride  of  cumyl,  it  yields  chloride  of  jjotassium 
and  free  cumyl.  With  chloride  of  benzoyl,  it  yields  an  oil  resembling  cumyl,  pro- 
baljly  benzo-cumyl,  C'H''O.C"'H"0.    (Gerhardt  and  Chiozza,  loc.  cit.) 

Cblorocuminol,  C"'H"C10. — Produced  l)y  passing  dry  chlorine  through  dry 
hydride  of  cumyl.  It  is  a  yellowish  oil,  heavier  than  water  and  liaving  a  very  power- 
ful odour.  By  exposure  to  moist  air,  it  is  converted  into  hydrochloric  and  cuminic 
acids : 

2C"'H"C10  +  H-0  =  CX'.H'^O  +  C'«H'^0-. 

It  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  yielding  hydrochloi-ic  acid  and  a  peculiar  oil,  and 
leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  crimson 
solution  and  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid  exposed  to  moist  air,  quickly 
yields  crystals  of  cuminic  acid.  Chlorocnminol  when  recently  prepared,  is  scarcely 
attacked  by  ammonia,  differing  in  that  respect  from  the  isomeric  compound,  chloride  of 
cumyl,  which  is  immediately  transformed  by  ammonia  into  cumiuamido.  (Gerhardt 
and  Chiozza,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  82.) 

Bromocuminol,  C'"H"BrO,  is  a  lieavy  oil  resembling  chlorocnminol,  and  obtained 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  hydride  of  cumyl.    (Gerhardt  and  Chiozza.) 

CWOTYl.,  CHX.ORIDS  OF.  C'»H"0.C1.— Obtained  by  the  action  of  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus  on  cuminic  acid.    It  is  a  coloiu'less  very  mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
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1-070  at  15°  C.  Boils  between  256°  and  258°  C.  By  exposure  to  moist  aii-,  or  more 
rapidly  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  hydrochloric  and  cumiuie 
acids.  It  is  strongly  heated  by  contact  with  strong  alcohol,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid 
and  cuminate  of  ethyl. 

"With  dry  ammonia  gas,  or  viith.  carbojiate  of  ammonium,  it  forms  cuminamide  ;  with 
fhenylamine  it  yields  phenylcuminamide  or  cumanilide.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xxiii.  347.) 

CtrnXYIiAnxiBZ:.    Syn.  with  Cuminamide  (p.  177). 

CTTIVXirZai:^^:.  C'"!!'*. — A  hypothetical  diatomic  radicle,  homologous  with  benzy- 
lene  (i.  577),  of  which  the  following  compounds  are  known. 

Chloride  of  CnMTLENE,  Chlorocumol,  Chloronuninol,  C'll'-Cl-.  (Cahour.s, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiii.  345. — Sieveking,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  258. — Tiittscheff, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  370.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus 
on  hydride  of  cumyl : 

C'°H'-0  +  PCP  =  PCPO  +  C'°H'=CP. 

It  is  a  limpid  oily  liquid  having,  a  penetrating  but  not  unpleasant  odour,  heavier  than 
water  and  insoluble  therein  ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Boils  between  255° 
and  260°  C.  (Cahours);  at  255°  with  .slight  decomposition.  (Tiittscheff.) 

Decompositions. —  1.  Heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  forms 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  a  thick  yellow  oil  (Sieveking). — 2.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  decomposed  by  aqueous  ^otosA  (Cahours). —  3.  With  sulphydrate  of  potassium 
it  yields  chloride  of  potassium,  and  a  viscid  product  of  repulsive  odour  (Cahours). 
By  prolonged  treatment  of  the  alcoholic  solution  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it 
forms  a  dark-red  resin  soluble  in  ether  (Sieveking).  —  4.  Freshly  precipitated 
oxide  of  silver  converts  it  into  cuminol  (TiittschelF). —  5.  When  2  at.  cthylate  of 
sodium  are  heated  with  1  at.  chloride  of  cumylene,  chloride  of  sodium  and  a  red  liquid 
are  obtained.  When  this  product  is  distilled,  first  alcohol,  and  then,  between  170° 
and  238°  C,  an  oil  passes  over,  which  behaves  with  acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metals 
like  cuminol  (Sieveking). — 6.  With  acetate  of  silver,  it  forms  acetate  of  cumylene 
(Sieveking),  with  benzoato  of  silver,  benzoate  of  cumylene.  (Tiittscheff.) 

Acetate  of  Cumylene.  Acetate  of  Cumoglycol,Biacctatc  of  Cumol.  C'''H"'0*  = 
(C-ffO)'.  (C'°H'')".0-.  (Sieveking,  loc.  c/i.)— Chloride  of  cumylene  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  acetate  of  silver,  and  the  reaction,  which  immediately  ensues,  is  finally  aided 
by  a  gentle  heat.  The  product  is  treated  with  ether ;  the  solution  evaporated  ;  and 
the  residue  is  washed  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  crystallised  from  ether, 
whereby  yellowish  crystals,  contaminated  with  an  oil,  are  obtained.  When  pure  it 
forms  colourless  crystals,  resembling  the  swallow-tail  crystals  of  gypsum.  It  melts  at 
a  moderate  heat,  and  diffuses  a  powerful  odour  of  acetic  acid  and  cuminol. 

Benzoate  of  Cumylene.  Benzoate  of  Cumoglycol.  Bihenzoate  of  Cumol.Qr'^Y^-O^ 
=  (C'ffO)^.  (C"H'-)".0-.  (Tiittscheff,  loc.  «t)— Seven  pts.  clilorocumol  are  mixed 
in  a  porcelain  dish  with  16  pts.  benzoate  of  silver;  the  mass  thereby  formed  is  treated 
with  ether,  which  leaves  chloride  of  silver ;  and  the  resulting  solution  of  benzoate  of 
cumoglycol  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  whereupon  a  brownish  yellow  oil, 
solidifying  in  crystals  in  a  few  days,  is  deposited.  This  is  pressed  between  paper, 
washed  with  aqueous  ammonia,  and  recrystallised  alternately  from  ether-alcohol  and 
absolute  alcohol. 

It  forms  briUiant,  colourless  needles,  melting  at  88°  C,  and  solidifying  in  crystals 
on  cooling ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  in  warm  strong  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by 
water  ;  soluble  in  ether,  acetone,  and  chloroform. 

It  cannot  be  volatilised  without  undergoing  decomposition.  It  is  dissolved  by  cold 
sulphuric  acid  with  dark  red  colour ;  the  solution  blackens  by  boiling ;  it  is  not 
attacked  by  boiling  nitric  acid;  it  is  not  affected  by  aiivnonia  or  by  concentrated 
baryta-water ;  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  benzoate  of  potassium  and 
cuminol. 


CUIVI'X'ZiZC  ACIS.    Syn.  with  CuMiNic  AoiB. 
CUIVIYL-Sri.i.ICYIiii.IVIIEE. 
CU2«XYX.-SUX.PHOPHEI7ii.aiXI>E, 


See  CUMLNAMIDE  (p.  178). 


CUPEIi.  A  shallow  cup-shaped  vessel  made  of  bone-earth  rammed  into  a  mould 
which  gives  it  its  shape.  It  is  used  in  assaying  gold  and  silver  with  lead.  (See  Gold 
and  Silver.) 

CUPKAMiriES.  CUPRASXnSOM'SAS,  CtXP  BAIWlWOIflUnTS.  Bases' de- 
rived from  the  types  NII-'  and  Nil'  by  substitution  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  copper  for 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  hytlrogcn  (p.  79)- 
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CtTPREOUS  ANGIiSSXTE.    See  LiNAEITE. 

CUPREOUS  MAWCrAWESE.  A  variety  of  wad  or  earthy  manganese.  (See 
Man'gankse,  oxides  of,  and  Wad.) 

CUPRIC  COMPOUKTDS.    See  CopPER  (pp.  41,  55). 

CUPRICUnx,    Cu  =  31-6.    The  radicle  of  the  cupric  compounds  (p.  41). 

CUPRITE.    Native  cuprous  oxide  (p.  70). 

CUPROPIiUnXBITS.  A  sulphide  of  copper  and  lead  from  Cliili,  occurring  in 
forms  of  the  regular  system,  with  cubic  cleavage ;  also  massive,  granidar.  Specitic 
gravity  =  6-408  to  6-423.  Hardness  =  2-5.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  blacldsh  lead- 
grey.  Streak  black.  Kather  sectile  and  brittle.  Fuses  readily  on  charcoal  before 
the  blowpipe  ;  yields  with  soda  a  cupreous  lead-globule ;  melts  and  gives  off  srd- 
phurous  anhydride  when  heated  in  an  open  tube. 

According  to  Plattner's  analysis  (Pogg.  Ann.  Lxi.  672),  it  contains  64-9  per  cent, 
lead,  19-5  copper,  0-5  silver,  and  15-1  sulphur  (estimated  by  loss),  whence  the  formula 

2Pl)8.Cu-S,  or  n^'Jsi 
'      Ccu^  \ 

According  to  Q.  Ulrich  (Berg.  u.  hiittenm.  Zeitung,  xviii.  221),  a  mineral  of  the 
same  composition  is  found  in  small  quantity  on  the  M°Ivor  river  in  Victoria,  Australia. 
It  has  the  aspect  of  fine-grained  galena.  Hardness  =  3-0  to  4-0,  and  apparently 
rhombohedral  cleavage. 

CUPROSUlwr.  Ccu  =  63-2.  —  The  radicle  of  the  cuprous  compounds.  (See 
Copper,  pp.  41,  46.) 

CURARA.  Urari,  Woorara,  Woorali,  Wourali. — A  resinous  substance  used  by 
the  Indians  of  South  America  for  poisoning  their  arrows,  and  consisting,  according  to 
several  authorities,  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  a  climbing  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
Stri/chnos.  It  is  a  brown-black,  shining,  brittle,  resinous  mass,  almost  wholly  soluble 
in  water,  either  cold  or  warm  ;  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute,  easily  in  aqueous,  alcohol ; 
partially  soluble  in  ether.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  neutral  reaction,  and  wlicn  heated, 
burns  with  a  yellowish-red  flame,  giving  off  vapours  whicli  have  a  disagreeable  odour. 
Its  chemical  nature  is  not  accurately  known.  Boussingaidt  and  Koulin  attribute  its 
poisonous  action  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  curarine  {q.  v.),  while  others 
ascribe  its  effects  to  the  presence  of  strychnine. 

Curara  may  be  introduced  with  imjjunity  into  the  alimentary  canal,  except  in  very 
large  doses,  but  if  introduced  into  a  puncture  in  the  skin,  so  that  it  may  mix  with  the 
blood,  its  action  is  rapidly  mortal.  Humboldt  states  that  the  earth-eating  Otomaks 
on  the  Orinoco  are  in  the  habit  of  anointing  their  tliumb-nails  with  it,  and  that  a 
mere  scratch  with  such  a  nail  is  sufficient  to  produce  fatal  effects.  The  Indians  use 
arrows  poisoned  witli  curara  in  the  chase,  the  flesh  of  animals  tlius  killed  being  per- 
fectly wholesome.  Curara  acts  chiefly  on  the  motor  nerves,  the  functions  of  which  it 
completely  arrests,  while  the  sensorial  nerves  retain  their  activity.  Death  ensues 
from  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

From  the  researches  of  Eeynoso,  it  appears  that  chlorine  and  bromine  decompose 
curara,  and  completely  neutralise  its  poisonous  action.  Iodine  also  acts  as  an  antidote, 
though  it  does  not  completely  decompose  the  curara.  Nitric  acid  acts  but  slightly  on 
curara,  but  may  be  useful  as  a  caustic  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  that  substance. 

Curara  has  been  tried,  but  -^vithout  success,  as  an  antidote  to  stiychnine.  It  has 
also  been  tried  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  and  in  one  instance  with 
success ;  in  other  cases,  however,  it  has  been  found  to  produce  no  effect  whatever. 
(Haudw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [3]  271). 

CURARIXJ-E.  (Eoulin  and  Boussingault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxix.  24. — 
A.  de  Humboldt,  ibid,  xxxix.  30. — Pelletier  and  Petroz,  ibid.  xl.  213. —  On  the 
Poisonous  Proixrtics  of  Curarine  ;  Pelouze  and  CI.  Bernard,  Compt.  rend.  xxxi.  553. 
— A.  Eeynoso,  ibid,  xxxix.  67. — E.  Pelikan,  ibid.  xliv.  507. — M.  JVIilleroux,  ibid. 
xlvii.  973.) — An  alkaloid  existing  in  curara. 

To  prepare  it,  Pelletier  and  Petroz  treat  the  alcoholic  extract  of  cm-ara  with  ether, 
to  remove  fat  and  resin  ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  water ;  precipitate  the  foreign  matters 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  remove  the  excess  of  lead-salt  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen ;  decolorise  the  liquid  with  animal  cliarcoal ;  evaporate  the  filtrate  and  expel 
the  acetic  acid  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  absolute  alcohol ;  remove  the 
alcohol  by  evaporation  ;  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  hydrate  of  barium  ;  remove 
the  excess  of  baryta  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  finally  evaporate  the  filtered  liquid 
to  dryness. 

Curarine  thus  prepared  is  a  non-ci-ystalline,  yellowish,  horny  mass,  translucent  in 
thin  fragments.    It  is  deliquescent,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.    When  heated,  it  chars. 
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emits  an  odour  of  burnt  born,  and  yields  a  sligbt  suUimate.  It  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portions in  water  and  alcobol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It 
blues  litmus  paper  reddened  by  acids,  and  reddens  turmeric  paper. 

It  unites  with  acids,  forming  bitter  salts.  The  sulpliatc,  hydrochlorate,  and  acetate, 
which  are  the  only  ones  yet  known,  are  uncrystallisable. 

According  to  Pelikan,  curarine  exhibits  with  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  -wiih  ferroci/anide  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  peroxide  of 
lead,  the  same  reactions  as  strychnine,  excepting  that  with  curarine  they  are  more 
permanent.  It  likewise  exhibits  the  same  deportment  as  strychnine  when  subjected 
to  electrolysis,  a  red  colour  appearing  in  both  cases  at  the  positire  pole. 

The  physiological  action  of  curarine  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  curara. 
Pelikan  found  that  0-05  gi'ms.  of  curarine  introduced  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  killed 
it  in  a  short  time.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  antidote  to  the  poisonous  action 
of  curara  and  ciu'arine. 

CURCUMA.    See  Tubmeric. 

CURCUMIJff.  (A.  Vogel,  Schw.  J.  xviii.  212. — Pelletier  and  Vogel,  J. 
Pharm.  July  1815,  p.  259. — Vogel,  Jun.,  Ann.  Ch.  Phai-m.  xliv.  297.) — A  yellow  re- 
sinous substance  contained  in  turmeric  root.  To  extract  it,  the  pulverised  root  is  first 
boiled  with  water  to  remove  gummy  matters,  &c. ;  the  residue  then  treated  with  boil- 
ing alcohol ;  the  filtered  alcoholic  solution  evaporated ;  the  residue  digested  with  ether; 
and  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  residue  consists  of  curcu- 
min  contaminated  with  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  from  which  it  may  be  freed 
by  redissolving  in  alcohol,  precipitating  -ndth  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  lead- 
precipitate  vidth  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  treating  it  with  boiling  ether,  which 
takes  up  the  curcumin. 

By  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  the  curcumin  is  obtained  in  thin  resinous  plates 
of  the  colour  of  cinnamon,  but  yellow  when  reduced  to  powder.  When  exposed  to 
sunshine,  it  gradually  loses  its  colour  and  becomes  yellowish-white.  It  is  heavier  than 
water,  and  insoluble  therein,  but  dissolves  with  facility  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils 
both  fixed  and  volatile.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  gelatin.  Curcumin 
melts  at  40°  C,  and  is  completely  decomposed  by  distillation. 

CUSCONZSTE:.    Syn.  with  AniciNE  (i.  357). 

CUSPARIwr.  A  non-azotised  crystallisable  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  true  angustura  (Cusparia  febri- 
fuga)  (Saladin,  J.  Chira.  med.  1833,  ix.  388).  Herzog  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  xciii. 
146)  was  not  able  to  obtain  this  substance. 

CITTIW.  A  peculiar  modification  of  cellulose,  contained,  according  to  Fremy,  in 
the  epidermis  of  leaves,  petals,  and  fruits,  together  with  ordinary  cellulose,  albumin, 
pectous  substances,  and  fat.  It  is  especially  distinguislied  from  ordinary  cellulose 
(i.  820)  by  being  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  {cuprammonia) 
To  prepare  it,  the  epidermis  of  leaves,  or  the  leaves  themselves,  are  boiled  for  half  an 
hoiu"  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid  and  washed  with  water ;  the  woody  fibre  is  removed 
from  the  residue  by  aqueous  cuprammonia ;  and  the  undissolved  portion  is  treated 
successively  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  weak  aqueous  potash,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
(Fremy.) 

Cutiu  exhibits  under  the  microscope  the  aspect  of  an  amorphous  perforated  film. 
It  is  very  extensible,  contains  73-66  per  cent.  C,  11-37  H.  and  14  97  0.  approaching 
in  composition  to  the  fats  (Fremy).  It  decomposes  when  heated,  producing  fatty 
acids.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  cold  nitric  acid,  but  when  boiled  with  that  acid,  yields 
all  the  products  that  are  formed  in  like  manner  from  the  fats,  especially  suberic  acid. 
It  is  not  altered  by  contact  with  cold  oil  of  vitriol  or  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
saponified  by  boiling  concentrated  aqueous  potash,  and  from  the  soap  thus  formed,  a 
liquid  fatty  acid  may  be  separated,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  appears 
to  be  different  from  oleic  acid.  Cutin  is  not  altered  by  dilute  aqueous  alkalis,  by 
ammonia,  or  by  any  neutral  solvent.    (Fremy,  Compt.  rend,  xlviii.  669.) 

According  to  Pay  en,  on  the  other  hand  (Compt.  rend,  xlviii.  893),  the  epidermis  of 
plants  consists  of  cellulose  impregnated  *ith  fats,  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  inorganic 
salts  ;  he  denies  the  existence  of  any  peculiar  constituent  of  it  not  containing  nitrogen 
or  cellulose,  and  regards  the  cutin  of  Fremy  as  a  product  of  the  transformation  of  cel- 
lulose by  the  reagents  above  mentioned. 

ClTAItXSXiIBE.  Insoluble  Cyamiric  acid,  jzCNHO.  (Liebig,  Pog^.  Ann.  xv. 
561 ;  XX,  384).  A  white  crystalline  substance  polymeric  -svith  cyanic  acid  (perhaps 
C"N-H-0'^),  which  is  produced,  together  -with  liquid  cyanic  acid,  in  the  dry  distillation 
of  cyanuric  acid ;  sometimes  forms  spontaneously  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  cyanic 
acid ;  and  is  obtained  when  certain  cyanates  are  treated  with  concentrated  acida ;  for 
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example,  when  cyanate  of  potassium  is  triturated  with  fuming  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
with  crystallised  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid,  or  with  strong  acetic  or  hydrocldoric  acid. 

Cyamelide  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water  both  hot  and  cold,  also  in  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  dilute  acids.  When  heated,  it  is  converted  into  cyanic  acid,  which 
volatilises.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  decomposes  with  eiFerveseence, 
yielding  carbonic  anhydride  and  sulp>hate  of  ammonium.  II  is  not  altered  by  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  easily  in  potash,  and  the  solution  when 
evaporated  yields  cyanurate  of  j^otassium,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  being,  how- 
ever given  oiF,  arising  from  a  secondary  decomposition.  Cyamelide  is  likewise 
soluble  in  ammonia. 

CVAIVIEXiUKZC  ACZS.    C^N'II^O''.  An  acid  discovered  in  1850  by  Henne- 

berg  (Ann.  Uh.  i'liarm.  Ixxxiii.  236),  who  assigned  to  it  the  formula,  CH'N'O^. 

Gerhardt  (Compt.  chim.  1850,  104)  regarded  it  as  C^H^N^O' ;  but  Liebig  (Ann. 

Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  281)  showed  that  the  true  formula  is  CH^N'O^.    The  acid  is  tri- 

basic  and  may  be  derived  from  the  type,  NH'.SHHO,  according  to  which  its  rational 

,    .  (CN)'')N 
formula  is  ^    -j^,  qj. 

Cyameluric  acid  is  formed  from  mellone  by  the  action  of  alkalis  the  boiling 
heat,  the  reaction  being  represented,  according  to  Liebig,  by  the  equation  : 

2C!'N'^K'  +  9H=0  =  2C«N'K30^  +  C«H»N''0'  +  3N.H^ 

Melloniiie  of  Cyanieluratc  Ammelido. 

potassium.  of  potassium. 

The  potassium-salt  is  prepared  liy  evaporating  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  mcllonide  of  po- 
tassium, 10  pts.  potash-ley  of  specific  gravity  1-2,  and  20  pts.  water  at  the  boiling  heat, 
the  water  being  renewed  as  it  evaporates,  till  the  concentrated  mass  is  no  longer 
curdy,  but  exhibits  crystals  on  its  surface,  and  the  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
magma  of  needle-shaped  crystals.  These  are  washed,  first  with  potash-ley,  then  with 
alcohol,  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  water.  On  cooling,  the  cyamelui'ate  of  potas- 
sium crystallises  in  colourless  prismatic  needles  having  a  glassy  lustre.  Its  aqueous 
solution  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  deposits  cyameluric  acid  as  a  white  powder, 
and  on  dissolving  this  in  boiling  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  cyameluric  acid  crystallises  on  cooling  in  white  crystalline  crusts,  containing  a  few 
separate  crystals  in  the  form  of  prisms  with  pyramidal  summits. 

Crystallised  cyameluric  acid  contains  2i  at.  (16'9  per  cent.)  water  of  crystallisation 
its  formula  being  2C"H''N'0^  +  5  aq. ;  the  whole  of  this  water  is  given  off  at  100°  C. 
The  crystals  dissolve  in  about  720  pts.  water  at  17°  C,  more  readily  in  Lot  water:  the 
solution  reddens  litmus.  The  dry  acid,  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat,  tmms  yellow, 
gives  off  vapours  of  cyanic  acid,  and  yields  a  white  sublimate,  probably  consisting  of 
cyanm'io  acid,  with  a  yellow  residue  of  mellone  (tricyaniu'amide). 

SCH'N'O^  =  9CHN0  +  C'N'-. 

Cyameluric  Cyanic  Mellone. 

acid.  acid. 

Cyameluric  acid  boiled  with  nitric  aei<l  yields  a  crystalline  product,  probably  cyamiric 
acid. 

Cyameltjeates.  Cyameluric  acid  is  tribasic,  and  forms  thi-ee  classes  of  salts, 
viz. ;  neutral  or  triiin  taUic  =  C'*N'M-''0^ ;  dimctallic  =  CN'HM-Q^  and  monometallic 
=  CN^H-MO^.  It  unites  directly  with  l)ases  and  decomposes  carbonates.  Strong  acids 
decompose  the  cyamelurates,  separating  cyameluric  acid. 

Cyameluratc  o  f  Ammonium  crystallises  in  needles,  which  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  fall  to  powder  when  exposed  to  the  air,  giving  off  ammonia  and  leaving 
an  acid  salt. 

The  Barium.-salt,  2C'^Ba'N'0'  +  aq.,  obtained  by  boiling  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
potassium-salt  with  excess  of  chloride  of  barium,  crystallises  in  microscopic  needles 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  giving  off  the  greater  part  of  their  crystaUisation- 
water  at  100°  C. 

The  Cnpric  salt  is  bluish  white,  granulo-erystalline,  soluble  in  ammonia.  The 
Ferric  salt,  precipitated  from  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  ferric  chloride  l)y  cyanie- 
iurate  of  potassium,  forms  a  yellow  bulky  precipitate  resembling  ferric  phosphate.  The 
Magnesium-salt  is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
sal-ammoniac. 

Cyamelurates  of  Potassium. — The  tripotassic-salt,  C'K^N'O^  -i-  3  aq.,  prepared 
as  above  described,  forms  white  shining  needles  often  several  inclies  long,  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  tastes  soapy  at  first,  then  bitter  and  irritating.  It  dissolves  in  1-i  pts. 
water  at  18°  C,  and  in  1  or  2  pts.  of  boiling  water,  but  is  insolulde  in  alcohol.  The  so- 
lution precipitates  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths.     The  air-dried  salt  gives  off  3  at. 
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water  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol  or  heated  to  between  100°  and  120°  C. ;  at  a  low  red 
heat,  it  melts,  giving  oif  first  ammoniacal,  afterwai'ds  acid  vapours.  The  dipotassic 
salt,  CK'^HN'O^  +  2  aq.,  separates  from  a  moderately  strong  and  slightly  warmed  solu- 
tion of  the  preceding,  on  addition  of  acetic  acid,  in  thin  lamiu;e,  iridescent  in  sun- 
shine. From  a  boiling  solution,  it  crystallises  by  slow  cooling  in  concentric  groups  of 
crystalline  needles.  It  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  cyamelurio  acid, 
and  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  crystallisation-water  is  given  olF  between  120°  and 
130°  C.    The  salt  when  heated  to  redness  leaves  a  yellow-brown  fusible  residue. 

The  Silver-salt,  CN'Ag'O^  +  aq.,  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  as  a  white  curdy 
substance,  forming  when  dry  a  white  friable  mass,  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  It  retains  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  130°  0.  When  ignited  it  leaves  metallic 
sdver. 

The  Sodium-salt,  obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  sodium  with  cyameluric 
acid,  crystallises  in  needles,  very  soluble  in  water. 

CSTAnSETHI^Ei  CH'N'.  A  crystallisable  organic  base,  polymeric  with  cyanide 
of  methyl  (CN.CH'),  and  homologous  with  cyanethine  (C'H'^N-'',  p.  189),  produced, 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl  on  cyauate  of 
potassium : 

3(C2H'0.C1)  +  3CNK0  =  3KC1  +  300^  +  G^WW. 

It  has  not  been  analysed,  but  its  composition  is  inferred  from  the  analogy  of  the  re- 
action to  that  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  cyanate  of  potassium,  by  which  cya'phniine 
(q.  V.)  is  produced.    (Cloez,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  27). 

CYAWAIVIIXtz:.  CN-H^  =  (Bineau,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixvii.  368  ;  Ixx. 

251. —  Cloez  and  Cannizzaro,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxviii.  228. — W.  Henke,  ibid. 
cvi.  286. — Beilstein  and  Geuther,  ibid,  cviii.  88. —  Strecker,  Handw.  d.  Chem. 
ii.  [3]  286.)  — •  Bineau,  by  mixing  dry  ammonia-gas  with  gaseous  chloride  of 
cyanogen,  obtained  a  product  which  he  regarded  as  ammonio-chloride  of  cyanogen, 
CNC1.2NH^  Cloez  and  Cannizzaro  (in  1851)  showed  that  this  substance  was  a  mix- 
ture of  sal-ammoniac  and  cyanamide  (NH''C1  +  CN'H''^),  and  obtained  the  amide  in  the 
pure  state  by  passing  gaseous  chloi'ide  of  cyanogen  into  a  solution  of  ammonia-gas  in 
anhydrous  ether.  Sal-ammoniac  then  separates  out,  and  the  ethereal  solution,  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  yields  piu'e  cyanamide.  For  preparing  larger  quantities  of 
cyanamide,  it  is  better  to  pass  dry  ammonia-gas  and  chloride  of  cyanogen  simul- 
taneously into  anhydrous  ether.  Liquid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  the  bromide  and 
iodide  of  cyanogen  likewise  yield,  with  ammonia- gas,  mixtures  of  ammonium-salt  and 
cyanamide.  A  compound  identical  in  composition  with  cyanamide,  and  exhibiting 
similar  reactions,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  sodamide 
(Beilstein  and  Geuther): 

CO'^  -I-  2NH2Na  =  2NaH0  -f  CN^H'. 

Cyanamide  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  which  melts  at  40°  C,  often  remaining  liquid 
when  cooled  several  degrees  lower,  and  then  solidifying  suddenly  by  contact  with  a 
solid  body.  When  heated  to  150°  C,  it  solidifies,  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat, 
and  is  converted  into  the  polymeric  compound  melamine,  or  cyanuramide,  CN'^H". 

Cyanamide  is  permanent  in  dry  air  and  dissolves  easily  in  water,  but'on  evaporating 
the  solution,  it  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  body,  probably  melami  ue.  It  dissolves 
easUy  and  without  decomposition  in  alcohol  and  in  anhydrous  ether.  Alkalis  decom- 
pose it ;  with  some  acids,  especially  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  crystalline  compounds. 
On  adding  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  to  its  aqueous  solution,  nitrate  of  urea  is 
produced : 

CW-W  +  WO  =  CN=H'0. 

Cyanamide.  Urea. 

A  solution  of  cyanamide,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia, 
yields  a  flocculent  yellow  precipitate  (?  argento-cyanamide,  CN^Ag^),  soluble  in  am- 
monia and  in  nitric  acid.  A  solution  of  cyanamide  and  acetate  of  copper  yields,  on 
gradual  addition  of  potash,  a  brown  bidky  copper-compound.  (Beilstein  and 
G-euther.) 

Cyanamide  mixed  in  an  aqueous  solution  with  glycoccl  (C^NH^O^),  unites  with  it, 
forming  glycocy  amine,  C''N^H'0^,  a  base  homologous  with  creatine,  which  separates 
after  some  days  in  colourless  crystalline  needles.  (Strecker.) 

Suhstitution-dcrivativcs  of  Cyanamide. —  These  compounds,  derived  from  cyanamide 
by  the  substitution  of  1  or  2  at.  of  an  alcohol-radicle  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
hydrogen,  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  ethylamine,  plienyl- 
amine,  &e.  The  ethyl  and  phenyl  compounds  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
studied.    (See  Cyanethylamide  and  Cyanophenylamide.  ) 
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Sicyano-diamide,  C'^N^H'  =  |  N'^.    An  aqueous  solution  of  cyanamide  left 

to  itself  for  some  time,  or  more  quickly  if  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia, 
deposits  a  sparingly  soluble  substance,  crystallising  in  liroad  laminae,  and  apparently 
consisting  of  dicyano-diamide,  the  molecule  of  which  is  simply  that  of  cyanamide 
doubled.  It  iinites  with  nitrate  o  f  silver,  forming  the  compound  C-N''H^AgNO',  which 
crystallises  in  very  slender  needles,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  sparingly  in  cold 
water  and  in  nitric  acid.  The  solution  of  this  silver-compound  mixed  with  ammonia 
yields  a  white  insoluble  pulverulent  precipitate  consisting  of  C-N''H^Ag. 

Dicyano-diamide  dissolves  in  acids,  the  solutions  yielding  by  evaporation  crystalline 
salts  of  the  base  C-N'H«0.  The  hy  drochlorate,  C^N^ffO.HCl,  forms  colourless 
needles,  and  its  concentrated  solution  yields  vnth  dichloride  of  pJatintivi,  a  crystalline 
precipitate,  C-N^H''O.HCl.PtCl'-,  which  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  large  prisms. 
The  nitrate,  C-N'H'^O.HNO^  (at  120°  C),  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  gi'ouped 
in  hemispheres.  The  oxalate  (C-N^H°0)-.C-H-0\  is  formed  on  adding  a  warm  con- 
centrated solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  a  solution  of  dicyano-diamide,  and  crystallises  ou 
evaporating  the  liquid.  Its  formation  is  attended  with  copious  evolution  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride,  arising  from  decomposition  of  part  of  the  oxalic  acid 
added.  The  sulphate  (C-N'IPO)-.H-SO''  +  2  aq.  crystallises  in  needles  which  give 
off  their  water  at  100°  C.  The  base,  C-N'R^O,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  in  colourless 
crystals  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  easily  soluble  in  water,  slightly  in  alcohol.  When 
boiled  with  water,  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  formation  of  a 
base  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  type  NH^.II.O,  inasniucli  as,  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  chloride,  with  elimination  of  2  at.  water. 
(Haag,  Handworterbueh,  toe.  cit.) 

TRICTANO-TELVHriDE,  C'N"H*^.      ScC  CvANCIKAailDE. 

CVATJDZSTHirZii^IVEXDE,    See  Cya-nethylamide. 

CTTANJlTIilNIl.  CH'^N'.  (Frank! and  and  Kolbe,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  69  ; 
Ann.  Ch.  I'harm.  Lxv.  288)— An  organic  base,  polymeric  with  cyanide  of  ethyl  (CN.C'IP), 
and  probably  having  the  constitution  of  a  triamide,  N'.(CTI'^)"'  (Hofmann). 
It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  that  compound.  Hydride  of  ethyl  is 
evolved  with  brisk  effervescence,  and  a  yellow  viscid  residue  is  obtained,  consisting 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  eyanethine,  from  which  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  dissolved  out  by  cold  water.*  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  evolution  of  hydride  of  ethyl  in  this  reaction,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the 
potassium  used  was  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potassium. 

Cyanethine  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  white  nacreous  scales."  It  has  no 
smell,  and  very  little  taste,  melts  at  190°  C,  and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at 
280°.  Cold  water  dissolves  it  veiy  slightly,  boiling  water  more  freely,  alcohol  in  all 
proportions.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction.  Cyanethine  may  be 
boiled  and  even  melted  with  potash,  without  alteration. 

Cyanethine  dissolves  easily  in  all  acids,  forming  salts  which  have  a  rough  and  slightly 
bitter  taste,  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  often  crystallisable.  The  acetate 
gives  off  acetic  acid  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  and  is  converted  into  an  insoluble 
basic  salt.  The  hi/drocMorate  and  the  sulphate  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  uu- 
crystallisable.  The  cTiloroplatinatc,  C'-'H'^N^.IICl.PtCP,  is  obtained  by  precipitation  as 
a  reddish  yellow  crystalline  salt,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  in  water,  and 
crystallising  therefrom  by  evaporation  in  lai'ge  ruby-coloured  octahedi'ons.  Tl)6  al- 
coholic solution  is  decomposed  by  evaporation,  yielding  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium. 
The  nitrate,  C^II'^N^.HNO',  crystallises  in  large  colourless  prisms,  which  are  perfectly 
neutral.    The  oxalate  forms  fine  prismatic  crystals. 

CYYVTJETHOilSTE.  C'H^NO.  (CI oez,  Compt.  rend.  xliv.  482  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cii.  35-1.) — An  organic  base  isomeric  with  cyanate  of  ethyl  (CN.C-H^.O),  produced  by 
the  action  of  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  a  solution  of  ethylate  of  sodium  in 
absolute  alcohol : 

C"-H^NaO  +  CNCl  =  NaCl  -i-  C^H^NO. 
On  decanting  the  liquid  from  the  deposit  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  distilling  it  in  the 
water-bath,  cyanetholine  remains  as  a  syrupy  liqui-d  of  specific  gravity  1'127  at  16°  C, 
which  may  be  freed  from  chloride  of  sodium  by  washing  with  water.  It  has  a 
faint  odour,  like  that  of  sweet  oil  of  wine,  and  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  projjortions  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  is  decom- 

*  Tlie  quantity  of  cyanetliine  obtained  hy  the  process  al>ove  described  is  extremely  small  :  it  might 
perhaps  be  obtained  more  readily  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  by  which  Cloez  has  obtained  cyaplie- 
nine  {q.  v.),  viz.  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  propiunyl  on  cyanate  of  potassium, 

3C^H^OCI  +  3CNKO  =  3KC1  +  300=  +  USHI'jN^. 
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posed  by  distillation,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  By  boiling  with  strong  potash- 
ley  it  is  decomposed,  -with  evolution  of  ammonia  (?  ethylamine).  When  nitric  oxide  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  the  base  in  nitric  acid,  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  crystaUisable 
substance,  not  yet  examined,  is  deposited. 

CyanethoHne  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  salts  which  are  mostly  crystaUisaljle.  The 
cUoroplatinate  is  yellow.  The  nitrate  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  double  salt  wliich 
separates  in  large  crystals.  The  sulphate  crystallises  in  small  prisms  when  its  solution 
is  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitrioL 

CN  . 

C'S'AIfSXHVIiA.MXSE.  C^N-H^  =  C-H^(.N.    (Cloez  and  Cannizzaro,  Ann. 

H  \ 

Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvui.  2S8.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  on 
ethylamine  : 

CNCl  +  2C=H'N  =  C-H'N.HCl  +  C^N-H«. 

It  is  a  weak  base,  uniting  with  concentrated  acids,  and  forming  compounds  which 
are  decomposed  "by  water.  At  180°  C.  it  is  resolved  into  cyandiethylamide,  whicli 
distils  over  at  that  temperature,  and  a  solid  amber-coloured  body,  which  volatilises 
without  decomposition  at  300°  C.  The  latter  is  a  feeble  base,  C^N'II^  which  forms 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  dichloride  of  platinum,  a  crystaUine  compound,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when  heated,  and  sepsirating 
in  fine  yellow  scales  on  cooling. 

Cyandiethylamide,  CTS^H'"  =  (■Qajjo^sj^- — Produced  as  jiist  mentioned,  by  the 

decomposition  of  cyanethylamide : 

Also  by  passing  chloride  of  cyanogen  into  a  solution  of  diethylamine  in  anhydrous 
ether. 

It  is  a  coloirrless  liquid  which  boils  at  190°  C,  and  is  decomposed  by  acids  and 
alkalis  into  carbonic  anhydride,  water,  and  diethylamine : 

KCN.(C=ff  )=  +  2H-0  =  C0=  +  Nff  +  N(C=H=)=.H. 

Cyandiethylamide.  Diethylamine. 
CVAN-IC  ACXD.  CNHO=^^|o,or  ^^^'^  j^-  ("^o'ller,  GUb.  Ann.  Ixxi.  95; 
Ixxiii.  15.  —  Pogg.  Ann.  i.  117  ;  v.  335;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlv.  351. — Liebig,  Kastn, 
Arch.  vi.  145;  Schw.  J.  xlviii.  376;  Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  561,  619.  —  Liebigand  Wohler, 
Pogg.  Ann.  XX.  369. — Baeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exiv.  156. — Briining,  ihid.  civ. 
198.)  —  This  acid,  originally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cyanons  acid  (cyanuric  acid 
being  then  regarded  as  a  higher  oxide  of  cyanogen  and  called  cyanic  acid),  was  first 
noticed  by  Vauquelin  in  1818,  afterwards  obtained  in  a  more  definite  state  and 
examined  by  TVohler  in  1822.  It  is  produced:  a.  In  the  free  state:  1.  By  heating 
the  polymeric  compoimd,  cyanuric  acid,  C^N'H'O'^,  which  then  splits  up  into  3  atoms 
of  cyanic  acid.  2.  By  heating  urea  (cyanate  of  ammonium)  with  phosphoric  anhydride 
to  40°  C.,  the  mixture  then  rising  spontaneously  in  temperature  to  130° — 140°,  and 
yielding  a  distillate  of  cyanic  acid  mixed  with  cyameUde  (Liebig).  3.  By  the  dry 
distillation  of  xanthamide  (sulphocarbamate  of  ethyl),  which  then  splits  up  into  mer- 
captan  (sulphydrate  of  ethyl)  and  cyanic  acid  (Debus) : 

C^H^'OS     =     C-H^S     +  CNHO. 

Xanthamide.  Mercaptan.         Cyanic  acid. 

4.  By  heatiug  uric  acid  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  (Dobereiner 
Gilb.  Ann.  Ixxiv.  121).    5.  By  heating  mercuric  urate  to  redness  (Wohler.) 

b.  In  combination  with  bases  :  1.  By  passing  cyanogen  gas  into  solutions  of  the 
alkalis  or  alkaline  earths,  or  by  heating  an  anhydrous  alkaline  carbonate  to  low  redness 
in  ej'anogen  gas,  or  with  an  anhydrous  metallic  cyanide,  such  as  cyanide  of  mercury : 

2CN   +   M-0    =   cjDio   +  cmi 

Cyanate.  Cyanide. 

2.  By  fusing  a  cyanide  or  ferroeyanide  of  an  alkali-metal  in  contact  with  the  air,  or 
with  easUy  reducible  oxides  (such  as  oxide  of  lead)  or  with  peroxides,  or  with  small 
quantities  of  nitrates.  3.  By  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
the  cyanate  being  then  formed  at  the  positive  pole  (Kolbe).  4.  By  igniting  nitre 
with  excess  of  finely  divided  charcoal.  5.  By  adding  melam,  ammeline,  or  ammelide 
to  melting  potash-hydrate  as  long  as  it  dissolves  (Liebig).  6.  By  heating  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  ethyl  with  potash-ley,  the  products  being  cyanate  of  potassium,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  disxilphide  of  ethyl  (Briining) : 

2(CNS.C2ff)  +  K'O  =  CNKO  +  CNK  +  C'H'oS'. 
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7.  A  solution  of  urea  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  evaporated,  yields  cyanate  of 
silver. 

Preparation. —  Cyunuric  acid,  previously  dehydrated,  is  heated  in  a  small  retort  to 
commencing  redness,  and  the  evolved  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  is  condensed  in  a  receiver 
surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture  (Wohler).  The  distillate  thus  obtained  is 
always  more  or  less  clouded  hy  the  presence  of  the  insoluble  polymeric  compound, 
cyamelide  (^C-N-H-0-),  which  likewise  subHmes  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  together  with 
Tjualtered  cyauuric  acid.  The  loss  of  product  thus  arising  may  be  diminished,  accord- 
ing to  Baeyer,  by  heating  the  cyanuric  acid  in  a  tube  bent  at  right  angles,  and  laid  in 
a  combustion-furnace,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heat  may  reach  the  bend  during  the 
whole  of  the  process,  the  heating  being  commenced  at  the  bend  and  gradually  extended 
backwards.  It  is  best  also  to  pass  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  through  the  tube 
during  the  process. 

Cyanic  acid  cannot  be  separated  from  its  salts  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  acids,  because  it  then  immediately  takes  up  water  and  splits  up  into  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia.  It  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
over  dry  cyanate  of  silver  and  collecting  the  evolved  vapours  iu  a  cooled  receiver. 
(Wahler,  Pogg.  Ann.  v.  386.) 

Properties. —  Cyanic  acid  is  a  thin,  coloiirless  liquid,  which  reddens  litmus  strongly, 
and  has  an  extremely  pungent  odoui',  like  that  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  somewhat  like 
that  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  vapour  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears,  and  causes  violent 
smarting  in  the  hands.  A  drop  of  the  liquid  acid  instantly  produces  a  white  blister, 
attended  with  severe  pain  ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  as  dangerous  to  work  with. as  strong 
hydrofluoric  acid. 

CN ) 

Cyanic  acid  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  hydrate  of  cyanogen  jj  j  0,  or  as  carbimide 

^11 1  °^  ^^^^^'^  formulae  exhibits  most  clearly  the  relations  of  cyanic  acid 

to  bases  and  to  other  acids ;  the  latter,  its  decompositions  in  presence  of  water,  the 
decompositions  of  the  cyanic  ethers  by  alkalis,  &e. 

Decompositions.  —  1.  The  liquid  acid  changes  spontaneously  into  cyamelide  (in- 
soluble cyanuric  acid),  a  subst.ance  which  is  polymeric  with  it,  the  change  taking  place 
the  more  quickly,  and  with  greater  rise  of  temperature,  in  proportion  as  the  substance 
is  less  cooled.  At  0°  C,  the  acid  changes  in  an  hour,  and  without  explosion,  into  dry, 
hard,  snow-white  cyamelide ;  but  if  it  be  removed  from  the  frigorifie  mixture,  so  that 
it  may  assume  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  soon  becomes  tuxbid  and  milky,  begins  to 
boil,  thickens  to  a  pasty  consistence,  and  becomes  continually  hotter,  till  it  explodes  ; 
the  paste  is  then  scattered  about,  and  changes  completely  into  cyamelide.  At  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  conversion  is  complete  in  five  minutes ;  it  likewise  takes  place  as 
quickly  under  increased  external  pressure  as  under  the  ordinary  pressiire.  Vapour  of 
cyanic  acid  mixed  with  an  inactive  gas  appears  to  remain  unchanged  for  a  long  time 
(Liebig  and  Wohler).  2.  The  acid,  mixed  with  water,  splits  up  spontaneously  iu 
a  short  time,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  1  at.  carbonic  anhydride  and  1  at. 
ammonia,  the  acid  reaction  of  the  liquid  then  changing  to  an  alkaliue  reaction,  and 
a  smell  of  ammonia  being  produced.  (Wohler.) 

N.cb.H  +  H-'O  =  Cb.O  +  TsW. 

Whilst  one  portion  of  the  cyanic  acid  is  thus  converted  into  acid  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  another  portion  takes  up  the  ammonia,  driving  out  the  carbonic  anhydride 
with  effervescence,  and  forms  cyanate  of  ammonium,  which,  on  evaporation,  is  con- 
verted into  urea ;  and  a  third  part  of  the  acid  is  converted  into  cyamelide,  and 
separates  in  white  flakes.  This  decomposition  is  Ukewise  attended  with  evolution  of 
heat  (Liebig  and  Wohler).  The  aqueous  acid,  when  prepared  by  bringing  cyanic 
acid  vapour  in  contact  with  ice,  in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice,  remains  nearly 
unaltered  at  the  temperature  of  0^,  giving  off  but  a  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  anhydride 
(Liebig  and  Wohler.)  A  considerable  quantity  of  water  retards  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia ;  the  presence  of  one  of  the  stronger 
acids  accelerates  it,  by  virtue  of  the  affiuity  of  that  acid  for  the  ammonia  (Wohler). 
3.  The  aqueous  acid  is  decomposed  hj  su!pk>/dric  acid  (Liehig).  4.  When  cyanic 
acid  vapour  is  passed  into  methylic,  etkifUc,  or  amylic  alcohol,  the  corresponding 
allophanic  ethers  (i.  133)  are  produced :  e.  g. 

CWO  +  2CNH0  =  C-H3(C-H5)N=0'. 

Etlijlic  Cjai.ic  Allophanate  of 

alcohol.  acij.  ethyl. 

These  ethers  were  originally  mistaken  for  cyanic  and  cyanuric  ethers  (Liebig  and 
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Wohler).  5.  With  aiiliydrous  aldehyde,  cyanic  acid  forms  trigeuic  acid,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  (Liebig  and  Wohler.) : 

C-H'O  +  3CNH0  =  C^H'N^O^  +  CO^ 

Aldeh5'de.  Cyanic  acid,  Trigenic  acid. 
6.  With  glycol,  glycerin,  and  eugenic  acid,  cyanic  acid  reacts  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  alcohol  (Baeyer).  7.  With  valeraldchydc,  it  forms  a  compound  homologous 
with  trigenic  acid.  8.  When  cyanic  acid  vapour  is  passed  into  triethylphosphine,  no 
change  of  composition  takes  place  in  either  body,  but  the  cyanic  acid  is  polymerised 
into  cyanuric  acid,  which  settles  down  as  a  white  deposit.  (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  xiii.  322.) 

HydrocMorate  of  Cyanic  acid,  CNHO.HCl. — ^When  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
passed  through  a  long  tube  containing  well-dried  cyanate  of  potassium,  great  heat  is 
produced,  and  a  colourless  liquid  distils  over.  This  reaction  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  cyamelide,  which  remains  behind  on  dissolving  the  chloride  of 
calcium  in  water ;  and,  if  the  cyanate  of  potassium  be  not  kept  cool,  we  obtain,  instead 
of  the  above-mentioned  distillate,  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  cyamelide  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  Cyanate  of  silver  appears  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  preparation  than  the 
potassium-salt  (Wohler).  The  compound  is  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid, 
which  fumes  strongly  in  the  au',  and  smells  very  strongly  of  cyanic  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Enclosed  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  it  remains  unaltered  at  0°  C. ;  but,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  solidifies  in  a  few  days  into  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  sal-am- 
moniac and  cyamelide,  the  solidification  being  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  highly 
compressed  carbonic  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases  (Wohler).  The  compound,  heated 
in  open  vessels,  is  resolved  into  cyamelide  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  dissolves 
immediately  in  water,  yielding  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  with  great  rise  of  tempe- 
rature and  violent  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  : 

CNHO.HCl  +  H=0  =  Nff  CI  +  CO^. 
Hence  it  immediately  begins  to  eifervesce  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  or  when  breathed 
upon,  the  decomposition  going  on  till  nothing  remains  but  a  solid  mass  of  sal-am- 
moniac. Wlien  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  decomposes  immediately,  with  great  evolution 
of  heat,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  allophanic  ether.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xlv.  357.) 

Cyanates.    Cyanic  acid  is  monobasic,  its  salts  having  the  formula  CNMO  or 

jyj- 1 0.    They  are  obtained,  sometimes  by  the  methods  indicated  for  the  formation  of 

cyanic  acid  (p.  191)  ;  sometimes  by  bringing  the  aqueous  acid  in  contact  with  the  base  ; 
sometimes  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanate  of  potassium  or  barium  with 
a  heavy  metallic  salt  (Wohler).  In  the  last  case,  however,  according  to  Haidlen 
and  Fresenius,  a  carbonate  is  sometimes  thrown  down  instead  of  the  cyanate,  e.  g.  with 
lead  and  zinc  salts. 

Many  cyanates,  as  those  of  silver  and  mercury,  when  heated  in  the  dry  state, 
give  off  undecomposed  cyanic  acid,  together  with  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen  gases  ; 
others,  as  those  of  the  fixed  alkali-metals,  remain  undecomposed  even  at  a  red  heat, 
excepting  in  presence  of  moisture,  by  which  the  salt  is  decomposed,  at  a  moderate 
heat,  into  carbonate  of  ammonium,  fixed  alkaline  carbonate,  and  a  substance  re- 
sembling paracyanogen ;  the  same  decomposition  is  produced  even  by  repeated  solution 
in  water  and  evaporation : 

2CNK0  +  3H=0  =  K=0  +  WB?  +  2C0'. 

Cyanates  are  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids,  the  cyanic  acid  being  whoUy  or  partly 
decomposed  by  the  water  present,  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  ammonia,  so  that  the 
reaction  is  attended  with  effervescence,  and  the  liquid,  if  subsequently  heated  with 
excess  of  potash,  gives  oif  ammonia.  The  pungent  odour  of  cyanic  acid  is  always  more 
or  less  perceptible.  Cyanates  detonate  when  heated  with  chlorate  of  potassium 
(Wohler).  Strong  sulphuric  acid,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  aqueous  oxalic  acid 
eliminate  from  cyanates  scarcely  any  but  carbonic  acid,  retaining  the  ammonia ;  crj's- 
tallised  oxalic  acid,  or  concentrated  liydrochloric  acid,  expels  cyanic  acid,  which  is  then 
converted  into  cyamelide.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  eliminates,  together  with  the  carbonic 
acid,  a  quantity  of  undecomposed  cyanic  acid  vapour,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its 
intensely  pungent  odour.  Some  acids,  •  as  acetic  acid  (and  likewise  mineral  acids, 
e.  g.  hydrochloric  acid,  according  to  Campbell),  if  added  to  the  concentrated  solution 
of  the  potassium-salt,  likewise  throw  down  crystals  of  acid  cyanurate  of  potassium 
(Wohler).  The  odoiir  of  cyanic  acid  is  slowly,  and  therefore  most  perceptibly, 
evolved  on  dissolving  cyanate  of  potassium  in  water  containing  cream  of  tartar. 
(Hiinefeld,  Schw.  J.  Ix.  477.) 
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The  cyanates  of  the  alkali-metals,  alkaline  earth-metals,  and  a  few  others,  are 
soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  form  white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  lead  or  silver, 
or  with  mcrciirous  nitrate,  greenish-brown  with  nitrate  of  copper,  and  brownish-yeUow 
with  chloride  of  gold  (Wohler).  They  do  not  form  any'  precipitate  with  stannous 
or  stannic  chloride,  ferrous  or  ferric  chloride,  or  with  mercuric  chloride.  Neither  do 
they  form  piussian  blue  with  iron-salts,  on  addition  of  sulphydric  acid  or  sulphate  of 
ammonium. 

Cyanates  of  Ammonium.  —  The  neutral  salt  CN.NII'.O,  which  is  isomeric  with. 
CO  ) 

carbamide  (urea),  jj,  ^  has  not  been  prepared  in  the  solid  state,  but  may  be  ob- 
tained in  solution  by  decomposing  cyanate  of  silver  with  aqueous  sal-ammoniac.  The 
filtered  liquid  exhibits  the  reactions  of  a  cyanate,  but  when  heated  or  left  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  it  is  converted  into  urea. 

Basic  salt. — When  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  dry  ammonia-gas,  the  two 
condense,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  to  a  snow-white  powder,  very  soluble  in  water. 
The  solution,  when  evaporated,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  deposits  urea.  The  dry  salt 
undergoes  the  same  transformation,  gradually  on  exposure  to  the  air,  immediately  when 
heated;  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammoni;i  it  may  be  preserved  unaltered.  (Wohler.) 

Cyanate  of  Amy  I. — See  Cyanic  Ethers. 

Cyanate  of  Barium,  CNBaO,  may  be  obtained  by  passing  cyanogen-gas  into 
baryta-water,  whereby  cyanate  and  cyanide  of  barium  are  produced,  decomposing  tlio 
cyanide  vvdth  carbonic  acid,  and  removing  the  carbonate  of  barium  by  filtration 
(Wohler);  by  mixing  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  cyanate  of  potassium  and 
acetate  of  barium,  and  adding  alcohol,  which  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  cyanate  of 
barium  (Berzelius) ;  or  most  easily  by  heating  cyanurate  of  barium  in  a  retort  till  it 
melts  (Berzelius).  The  salt  crystallises  in  small  prisms.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
decomposed  by  boiling,  into  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  barium. 

Cyanate  of  Calcium. — Obtained  by  passing  cyanic  acid  vapour  into  milk  of  lime. 
It  does  not  crystallise. 

Cyanate  of  Copper.  —  Greenish-brown  precipitate,  obtained  by  mixing  the  koIu- 
tions  of  cyanate  of  barium  and  acetate  of  copper. 

Cyanate  of  Ethyl. —  See  Cyauic  Ethers. 

Cyanate  of  Lead,  CNPbO,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  acetate  of  load 
and  cyanate  of  potassium,  as  a  white  precipitate  composed  of  fine  needles,  and  sohible 
in  boiling  water.  When  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  takes  fire,  burns  with  sparkling, 
and  leaves  metallic  lead. 

Cyanate  of  Methyl. — See  Cyanic  Ethers. 

Cyanate,  Mcrcurous. — White  precijsitate,  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  the 
barium-salt  to  mcrcurous  nitrate. 
Cyanate  ofNaphthyl.)^^^  ^ 
Cyanate  of  Phenyl.  ) 

Cyanate  of  Potassium,  CNKO. — For  the  various  modes  of  formation  of  this  salt, 
see  page  190.  It  is  prepared  by  oxidising  the  cyanide  with  metallic  oxides  :  1.  Crude 
cyanide  of  potassium,  prepared  by  fusing  the  ferrocyanide  with  carbonate  of  potassium, 
and  containing  5  at.  cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  at.  cyanate,  is  heated  to  the  melting 
point  in  an  earthen  or  iron  crucible ;  somewhat  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of 
pulverised  and  gently  ignited  litharge  is  then  introduced,  the  fused  mass  being  stirred 
at  the  same  time ;  the  mixtiu-o  is  heated  till  the  metallic  lead  has  collected  at  tlie 
bottom,  then  poured  out ;  and  the  solidified  saline  mass  is  pulverised  and  boiled  with 
alcohol  as  long  as  the  resulting  solution  continues  to  yield  cyanate  of  potassium  on 
cooling  (Liebig) : 

CNK  +  Pb"0  =  CNKO  +  Pb'^. 

According  to  Clemm  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  382),  the  best  mode  of  preparing  cyanate 
of  potassium  is  to  add  15  parts  of  minium,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  the  fused 
and  somewhat  cooled,  but  still  fluid  mass  of  8  pts.  ferrocyanide  and  3  pts.  car- 
bonate of  potassium,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  too  high.  The 
crucible  is  then  to  be  returned  to  the  fire,  and  the  contents  stirred,  poured  out,  and 
left  to  cool. —  2.  A  finely-pulverised  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  per- 
oxide of  manganese  is  raised  to  a  very  low  red  heat  (if  the  heat  be  stronger,  the 
cyanic  acid  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  protoxide  of 
manganese)  (Wohler).  Or  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  pt.  crystallised  feiTocyanide  of 
potassium  and  .from  Ij  to  2  pts.  manganese,  is  formed  into  a  cone,  the  point  of  which 
is  set  on  fire  by  a  red-hot  coal,  whereupon  a  slow  combustion  extends  throughout  the 
Vol.  II.  O 
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mass  (Liebig).  Or  better:  a  very  finely-pulverised  and  intimate  mixture  of  2  pts. 
dehydrated  ferroeyanide  of  potassium  and  1  pt.  manganese  is  heated  to  low  redness 
on  an  iron  plate,  with  constant  stirring,  the  mass  gradually  burning  with  a  glimmering 
light.  The  oxygen  of  the  manganese  is  far  from  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  the 
eyanate  of  potassium,  but  the  air  likewise  takes  part  in  the  action  ;  if  more  manganese 
be  used,  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassium  is  produced  (Liebig). 
— 3.  An  intimate  mixture  of  3  pts.  dehydrated  ferroeyanide  of  potassium,  1  pt.  dry 
carbonate  of  potassium,  and  4  pts.  very  finely  pounded  manganese,  is  gently  ignited  in 
a  crucible  till  a  sample  dissolved  in  water  after  cooling  no  longer  forms  Prussian  blue 
with  ferric  salts.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is  finely  pounded  and  boiled  with  80  per  cent, 
of  alcohol  (Berzelius,  Lchrbuch).  —  4.  A  mixture  of  4  pts.  ferroeyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  3  p>ts.  nitre,  is  thrown  by  small  portions  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  Strong 
detonation  then  takes  place,  and  there  remains  a  black  mixture  of  undecomposed 
ferroeyanide,  charcoal,  fei-ric  oxide,  and  carbonate  and  eyanate  of  potassium,  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  amounting  to  1  part.  (Wohler.) 

To  obtain  the  eyanate  of  potassium  in  a  purer  state  from  the  residues  of  these 
processes,  they  must  be  boiled  with  alcohol  of  the  strength  of  86  per  cent,  as  long  as 
the  resulting  liqviid  continues  to  yield  eyanate  of  potassium  on  cooling.  The  alcoholic 
mother-liquid  serves  to  repeat  tlie  exliaustion  of  the  residue.  The  crystals  must  be 
several  times  washed  with  absolute  alcohol,  pressed,  rapidly  dried  at  100°  C,  or  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  because  the  salt  is  very 
easily  resolved  by  the  action  of  moisture  into  carbonate  of  ammonium  and  acid  carbonate 
of  potassium.  (BerzeKus.) 

Cyanate  of  potassium  crystallises  in  small  colourless  laminse  and  needles,  similar  to 
those  of  chlorate  of  potassium.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature  much  below  redness  to  a 
transparent  and  colourless  liquid.  It  is  inodorous,  and  tastes  like  nitre.  (Wohler.) 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  sparingly  in  cold  hydrated  alcohol,  more  easily  in  boiling 
hydrated  alcohol ;  in  absohite  alcohol  it  is  insoluble.  (Wohler.) 

The  dry  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  ignition  ;  but  if  water  be  dropped  upon  it  at  that 
temperature,  it  is  rapidly  resolved  into  carbonate  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of 
ammonium.  The  same  change  takes  place  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is 
evaporated  in  the  air,  either  at  the  ordinary  or  at  a  higher  temperature  (Woliler) : 

2CNK0  +  4H-0  =  CO'K^  +  COl(NH')l 
Hydrogen  gas  passed  over  the  red-hot  salt,  abstracts  all  the  oxygen  and  reduces  it  to 
cyanide  of  potassium ;  but  the  water  thereby  produced  decomposes  another  portion  of 
the  cyanate  of  potassium  into  carbonate  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  ammonium 
(AVohler).  Charcoal  at  a  red  heat  likewise  converts  cyanate  of  potassium  into  cyanide 
(Gm  elin).  Potassium  dissolves  quite  quietly  in  melting  cyanate  of  potassium,  forming 
a  mixture  of  potash  and  cyanide  of  potassium  : 

CNKO  -1-       =  CNK  +  WO. 

Eed-hot  iron-filings  form,  with  the  salt,  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  ferro- 
eyanide of  potassium,  and  protoxide  of  iron  (Wohler).  Sulphur  fuses  with  the  salt, 
forming  a  mixture  of  sulphoeyanate,  sulphide,  and  sulphate  of  potassium  (Wohler). 
In  this  case,  other  decomposition-products  are  probably  formed  at  the  same  time. — 
Sulphuric  acid  converts  the  melted  salt  into  a  yellow  mixture  of  sulphide  and  sulpho- 
eyanate of  potassium,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  being  sublimed  at 
the  same  time  (Wohler.)  t)Ty  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  passed  over  the  heated  salt, 
produces  sal-ammoniac  and  chloride  of  potassium  (Wohler);  probably  also  phos- 
gene is  formed  at  the  same  time : 

CNKO  +  4HC1  =  KCl  +  NH^Cl  +  CCIO. 

Wlien  cyanate  of  potassium  is  heated  with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  carbonic  anhydride 
is  evolved,  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed,  together  with  cyaphenine,  a  crys- 
talline base  polymeric  wdth  cyanide  of  phenyl  (benzonitrile),  and  a  small  quantity  of 
an  oil  boiling  at  190°  C,  which  appears  to  be  cyanide  of  phenyl : 

3C'ffOCl  +  3CNK0  =  3KC1  +  300^  +  C^'H'^^m 

Chloride  of       Cyanate  of  Cyaphenine. 
benzoyl.  potassium. 

A  similar  reaction  takes  place  with  chloride  of  acetyl,  carbonic  anhydride  being  evolved 
and  a  crystalline  base  produced,  probably  cyamethine,  C^H'N'  (p.  290).  (Cloez 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  27.) 

Cyanate  of  Silver,  CNAgO,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  cyanate  of  potassium 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  white  precipitate,  of  specific  gravity  4'004,  and  somewhat 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  and  immediately  decomposes  it. 
When  heated,  it  melts,  burns  with  incandescence,  and  leaves  charcoal  and  metallic 
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silver  containing  nitrogen.    It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  the  solution  yielding  liy  evapora- 
tion, large  semitransparent  crystalline  laminse,  consisting  of  ammonio-ey anate  of 
silver,  or  eyanate  of  argentammonium.    When  exposed  to  the  air  or  immei'sed 
in  water,  they  give  np  their  ammonia  and  become  opaque.  (Wohler.) 
Cyanate  of  Sodium  is  crystallisable. 

Cyanatc  of  Yttrium. — Anhydrous  salt,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  sepa- 
rates after  a  while  from  a  mixture  of  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  eyanate  of  potassium 
and  an  yttrium-salt.  (Berlin.) 

CYANIC  OTHERS.  These  compounds,  the  cyanates  of  the  alcohol-radicles, 
are  obtained  by  distilling  eyanate  of  potassium  with  ethyl-sulphate  of  potassium, 
or  by  the  action  of  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles  on  eyanate  of  silver.  They  are 
volatile  liquids  which  give,  with  potash  and  ■ndth  ammonia,  reactions  analogous  to 
those  of  cyanic  acid  (eyanate  of  hydrogen),  yielding,  iu  the  first  case,  carbonate  of 
potassium,  and  an  ammonia  in  which  1  at.  hydrogen  is  rejilaced  by  an  alcohol-radicle, 
and  in  the  second,  a  carbamide,  or  urea,  in  which  1  at.  hydi'ogen  is  similarly  replaced. 

Cy  anate  of _  Ally  I,  C'H-'^NO  =  CN.C'ff.O,  or  N.CO.C^H*.  (Cahours  and 
Hofmann,  Phil.  Trans.  1857,  555.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  allyl  on 
eyanate  of  silver.  The  heat  produced  by  the  reaction  is  suflEicientto  distil  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  volatile  product.  It  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  having  a  jiun- 
gent  and  intensely  tear-exciting  odoui\  It  boils  at  82°  C.  Vapom--density  =  3-0t5 
(exp.)  =  2'88  (calc.  2  vols.)    It  dissolves  easily,  with  rise  of  temperatiu-e,  in  ammonia, 

CO  ) 

and  the  solution  when  evaporated  yields  crystals  of  allyl-urea,  jj3(^(j3jj5)|N^-  With. 

ethylamine,  in  like  manner,  it  yields  ethyl-allyl-urea.  Distilled  with  potash  it 
yields  allylamine,  N.H^.C^ff. 

Cyanate  of  Am.yl,  C''H"NO  =  CN(C*H")0,  or  N.CO.C^H".  (A.  Wurtz,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlii.  43.)  —  Prepared  by  heating  2  pts.  of  amylsulphate  with  1  pt. 
cyanate  of  piotassium : 

C^H".K.SO*  +  CN.K.O  =  K^SO*  -t-  CN.C^H".0. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  be  added  to  the  mixture,  it  may  be  distilled  rapidly 
over  the  open  fire.  The  distillate,  if  rich  in  cyanate  of  amyl,  is  tolerably  moliile. 
When  purified  by  rectification  from  a  small  quantity  of  a  less  volatile  compound,  it 
bods  at  about  100°  C.  With  ammonia  it  yields  amyl-urea,  N-.(CO)".C^H".H^,  and 
when  heated  with  2iotask  it  yields  amylamine,  N.H-.C*II". 

Cyanate  of  Ethyl  Cyanic  ether.  C^H^NO  =  CN.C=ff.O,  or  N.CO.C-ff. 
(Wurtz,  loc.  cit.) — Obtained,  together  with  cyanuric  ether,  by  distilling  cyanate  of 
t_  potassium  with  the  ethylsulphate.  The  cyanic  ether  is  easily  separated  by  rectifica- 
tion, being  very  volatile,  whereas  the  cyanuric  ether,  which  has  a  triple  atomic  weight, 
does  not  boil  till  raised  to  a  very  liigh  temperature.  It  may  be  pm-ified  by  several 
rectifications  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Cyanate  of  ethyl  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
0-8989,  and  having  a  very  high  refracting  power.  Itoils  at  60'  C.  Vapour-den- 
sity =  2-475  (exp.)  =  2-460  (calc.  2  vols.)  The  vapour  is  very  irritating,  and  excites 
a  copious  flow  of  tears. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Cyanate  of  ethyl  is  decomposed  by  water  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  diethyl-carbamide : 

2(N.C0.C'ff)  +  WO  =  CO^  +  N=.C0.(C=ff)-.H2. 

2.  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  the  solution  yielding  by  evaporation  beautiful 
prisms  of  ethyl-carbamide  : 

N.CO.C-ff  +  NIP  =  N^CO.C=ff.ff. 

With  ethylamine,  jihcnyletmine,  conine,  &c.,  it  yields,  in  like  manner,  carbamides  in 
which  2  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  alcohol-radicles,  c.  g. 

N.CO.C-H=  -h  N.mC^H^  ^  N=.CO.C-mC«H^H=. 

Cyanate  of      Phenylamine.  rhcnyl-ethyl-carbamide. 
ethyl. 

3.  Boiled  with  fotash  in  a  scaled  tube,  it  yields  carbonate  of  potassium  and  olhyla- 
m  i  n  e  : 

N.CO.C-H^  4-  2HK0  =  Cd.K-.O-  +  N.C=IP.H=. 

Cyanate  of  Carbonate  Ethylamine. 

ethyl,  of  potassium. 

o2 
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4.  Heated  in  like  manner  -mth.  anhydrous  eihylatc  oj  sodium  {or  potassium)  it.  yields 
triethylamine: 

N.cd.C^ff  +  2(C2H^K.O)  =  Cd.K^.O^  +  N-CC^H^)'. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  different  reaction  takes  place,  yielding  carbotriethyltriamine  and 
other  products  (Hofmann,  pp.  554,  560).— 6.  Cyanate  of  ethyl  mixed  with  ^'^aao^ 
acetic  acid,  yields  carbonic  anhydride  and  ethylacetamide : 

N.cb.C^H*  +  C^H^O.KO  =  CO^  +  N.(C-H'0)^C=H'. 

6.  Heated  to  180°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube  with,  acetic  anhydride^  it  yields  ethyldiaceta- 
mide : 

N.cb.c^H'  +  ipwoy.o  =  co^  +  n.(C2H»o)'.c2H>. 

7.  When  cyanic  ether  is  mixed  with  concentrated  formic  acid,  violent  evolution  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  takes  place,  and  if  the  tube  be  then  sealed  and  heated  to  100°  C, 
ethyl-formamide,  C^H'NO  =  N.CHO.Cff.H,  is  produced.  —  8.  With  alcohol, 
cyanate  of  ethyl  forms  ethylcarbamate  of  ethyl  (ethyl-urethane) : 

N.cb.C^H'  +  C=H'.H.O  =  N.H.ci\(c67!G5*.o. 

It  does  not  act  upon  ether,  even  when  strongly  heated  with  it  in  sealed  tubes  for  several 
days. — 9.  Cyanate  of  ethyl  dissolves  urea  (carbamide)  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  the  solu- 
tion, heated  to  100°  C.  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  left  to  cool,  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  mass,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  compound  C'H"N''0',  formed  by  the 
union  of  1  at.  carbamide  (CH'N'-O)  and  2  at.  cyanic  ether  (C'H'^NO).  This  compound, 
which  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  white  silky  needles,  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 

  .  (cb)M 

ether,  and  dilute  acids,  is  diethyl-tricarbo-tetramide,  (C-H^)^>N'';  it  contains 

) 

also  the  elements  of  diethyl-cyanurate  of  ammonium,  (C^H'*)^  NH^  y^'  • 
does  not  exhibit  the  characters  of  an  ammonium-salt,  not  yielding  diethylcyanurlc 
acid  when  treated  with  mineral  acids,  or  being  precipitated  by  dichloride  of  platinum, 
or  giving  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  cold  potash,  in  which  indeed  it  dissolves 
without  decomposition  ;  it  is  only  when  boiled  with  potash  that  it  suffers  decomposi- 
tion, being  then  resolved  into  2  at.  ammonia,  3  at.  ethylamine,  and  3  at.  carbonic  an- 
hydride (Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  See.  xi.  274). — 10.  Cyanate  of  ethyl,  mixed  with 
^nVMy/^jAos^Ame,  is  gradually  converted  into  cyanurate  of  ethyl;  the  odour  of 
the  cyanate  soon  disappears,  and  if  the  liquid  be  then  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  the  phosphorus-base,  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface  quickly 
solidifies  to  a  crystaUine  mass  of  cyauiiric  ether.  (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
xiii.  322.) 

Hydrochlorate  of  Cyanic  Ether,  C^H^NO.HCl.  —  Obtained  by  passing  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  cyanic  ether,  or  by  the  action  of  that  gas  on  diethyl-carbamide : 
C^H'^N^O  +  2HC1  =  C'H^NO.HCl  +  C^HTS'.HCl. 

Diethyl-  Hydrochlorate  of       Hydrochli  irate 

carbamide.  cyanic  ether,  of  ethylamine. 

It  is  likewise  the  chief  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ethyl-carbamide.  It  is  a 
liquid  which  has  a  pungent  tear-exciting  odour,  boils  at  95°  C,  and  is  immediately 
decomposed  by  water,  yielding  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrochlorate  of  ethylamine. 
(Habich  and  Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  395.) 

Cy  anate  of  Methyl,  C^ffNO  =  CN.CH'.O,  or  N.CO.CHl  (Wurtz,  foe.  aV.)— 
Obtained  by  heating  2  pts.  of  crystallised  and  well  dried  methyl-sulphate  of  potassium 
with  1  pt.  of  cyanate  of  potassium,  collecting  the  distillate  in  a  well  cooled  receiver, 
and  rectifying  to  separate  the  cyanate  of  methyl  from  the  much  less  volatile  cyanu- 
rate formed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  90°  C,  and  emit- 
ting highly  pungent  choking  vapours.  When  sealed  up  in  a  tube,  it  changes  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  often  indeed  in  a  few  hours,  into  crystallised  cyanurate  of  methyl.  Its  re- 
actions with  potash,  ammonia,  water,  &c.,  are  analogous  to  those  of  cyanate  of  ethyl. 

Cyanate  of  Naphthyl,  C'H'NO  =  CN.C'H'.O,  is  obtained,  together  with  other 
products,  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  dinaphthyl-carbamide.  (V.  Hall, 
Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  ix.  366.) 

Cyanate  of  Phenyl,  Anilocyanic  Acid,  Carbanil,  Aniloarbamide,  Phenyl-cai-ba- 
mide,  C'ffNO  =  CN.C'HIO  =:-  N.CO.C»H^  — This  compound,  discovered  by  Hof- 
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maun  in- 1850  (Ann.  Ch,  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  9),  was  originally  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  melanoximide  (C'^II"N'0-).  This  substance,  when  heated,  suffers  a  very 
complicated  decomposition,  giving  oif  large  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  and  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  yielding  a  distillate  of  cyanate  of  phenyl  mixed 
with  diphenyl-carbamide  (see  JVIelanoxiiude).  The  latter  crystallises  out  as  the 
distillate  cools,  and  on  filtering  the  liquid  and  rectifying  in  a  perfectly  dry  apparatus, 
the  cyanate  of  phenyl  is  obtained  pure.  Cyanate  of  phenyl  is  also  produced  in  small 
quantity  by  the  di'y  distillation  of  melaniline  (Hofmann,  loc.  cit.)  More  recently 
Hofmann  has  found  that  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydi-ide, 
chloride  of  zinc,  or  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  on  diplienyl-carbamide,  the  substance  then 
splitting  up  into  phenylamine  and  cyanate  of  phenyl : 

N^.c6.(C«ff       =  N.C«H».H2  +  K.CO.CH', 

Diphenyl-carba-         Phenylamine.        Cyanate  of 
mide.  phenyl. 

the  decomposition  being  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  carbamide  (urea)  into  ammonia 
and  cyanic  acid.    As  diphenyl-carbamide  is  difficult  to  prepare,  it  may  be  replaced  for 

this  purpose  by  diphenyl-oxamide,  N.C*0-.(C''H'')-.H^,  which,  under  the  infliience  of 
phosphoric  anhydride,  splits  up  into  carbonic  oxide  and  diphenyl-carbamide.  (Hof- 
mann, Proc.  Hoy.  Soe.  ix.  274.) 

Cyanate  of  phenyl  is  a  thin,  transparent,  eoloiu'lcss,  strongly  refracting  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  and  boiling  between  178°  and  180°  C.  Its  vapour  has  an  extremely 
powerful  odour  of  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  phenylamine  together,  exciting  a 
cojiious  flow  of  tears,  and  producing  a  feeling  of  suffocation  when  inhaled. 

In  contact  with  acids  or  alkalis,  cyanate  of  phenyl  takes  up  1  at.  water,  and  is  re- 
solved into  phenylamine  and  carbonic  anhydi-ide : 

C'H^NO  +  WO  =  C^HTSr  +  CO'. 

With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  products  are  carbonic  anhydride  and  phenyl-sulpliamic 
acid : 

C'H^NO  +  H=SO'  =  CO-  +  C«H'NSO'. 
With  water,  cyanate  of  phenyl  yields  carbonic  anhydride  and  diphenyl-carbamide : 
2(N.C0.C'^ff)  +  WO  =  CO^  -I-  N^cb.(C'=H^)2.H2. 

Cyanate  of  phenyl.  Diphenyl-carbamide. 

With  ammonia,  it  evolves  great  heat,  and  immediately  solidifies  in  the  form  of  phenyl- 
carbamide : 

N.CO.C'H'  +  NH^  =  N'.CO.CmH'. 

With  'phenylamine,  it  also  becomes  heated,  and  yields  a  solid  mass  of  diphenyl-car- 
bamide : 

N.C'O.CH*  +  N.Cff.H^  =  W.db.{C''W)\W. 

Other  organic  bases,  such  as  bcnzylaniine,  chinolinc,  cummylaminc,  &c.,  likewise  form 
with  cyanate  of  phenyl,  solid  products  which  appear  to  be  analogous  to  diphenyl-cai-- 
bamide.  In  contact  with  tricthylphosphine,  it  is  converted  into  solid  cyanui'ate  of 
phenyl.    (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  322.) 

Cyanate  of  phenyl  dissolves  in  methylic,  ctliylic,  mnylic,  and  phenylic  alcohols,  the 
liquid  becoming  hot,  and  depositing,  after  a  while,  splendid  crystals,  which  melt  at  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  bodies  thus  obtained  have  not  been  analysed,  but  they  appear  to  bo 
the  phenyl-carbamates  of  methyl,  ethyl,  &e.  (Hofmann.) 

CYAITXDES.  Compounds  of  cyanogen  (CN,  or  Cy),  formed  on  the  hydrogen-type 
HH,  or  more  generally  ?iHH.    The  following  are  examples  : 


Cyanide  of  Hydrogen  (Hydrocyanic  acid)  ....  H.Cy 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  KCy 

Cyanide  of  Ethyl   C-H\Cy 

Cyanide  of  Mercury*   Hg"Cy'^ 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Potassium  ^  |  Cy- 

Cyanide  of  Ferrieum  (Ferric  cyanide)  ....  (Fe-)"'Cy' 
Cyanide  of  Potassium  and  Ferrosum  (Ferroeyanide  cvf}  KVp  « 

Potassium)     .       .       .       .    _  J  Fe'^^ 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  and  Ferrieum  (Ferricyanide  of  |   K'    >  p 

Potassium)  J(Fe-)"'p^ 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  and  Cobalticuni  (Cobalticyanide  of/  }„ 

Potassium)  J  (Co')"'J  " 

•  Hg.  =  200. 
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Cyanides,  BXetalUc.  These  compounds  are  not  found  in  nattire  ready  formed, 
but  are  produced  in  numerous  processes : 

1.  A  few  metals,  potassium  among  the  number,  are  converted  into  cyanides  when 
heated  in  cyanogen  gas  or  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  latter  case  with  separation 
of  hydrogen. — 2.  Cyanogen  gas,  passed  over  the  heated  hydrates  or  carbonates  of  the 
alkali-metals,  forms  a  mixture  of  cyanide  and  cyanate  of  the  metal ;  it  acts  in  the  same 
manner  on  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  excepting  that  a  brown  substance  like  para- 
cyanogen  is  also  formed. — 3.  When  nitrogen  gas  is  passed  over  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassium  at  a  bright  red  heat,  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
formed  (Fownes,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvi.  412;  Wohler,  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1850, 
p.  550;  Eieckhen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxix.  77;  Delbruck,  ibid.  Ixiv.  296. — 
Bunsen,  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  1845,  p.  185).  Cyanide  of  potassium  also 
exudes  from  blast-fiirnaces  in  which  iron-ores  are  smelted  with  charcoal. — 4.  Cyanides 
are  formed  abundantly  when  nitrogenous  organic  compounds,  or  the  nitrogenous  cliar- 
coal  obtained  from  them,  are  ignited  with  fixed  alkalis.  This  is  the  principal  method 
by  which  cyanides  are  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  e.g.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
by  fusing  carbonate  of  potassium  with  ii-on  filings  and  waste  animal  matter.  The 
same  reaction  is  used  for  the  detection  of  nitrogen  in  organic  comjjounds  (i.  225). 

6.  Cyanides  are  also  formed  by  igniting  nitrates  or  nitrites  with  organic  substances, 
either  nitrogenous  or  non-nitrogenous :  thus,  nitre,  fused  with  excess  of  tartrate  or 
acetate  of  potassium,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanide.  —  6.  Cyanide  of  am- 
monium is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  ammonia-gas  and  carbonic  oxide  is  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube ; 

2NH'  +  CO  =  CN.NH^  +  H=0 ; 

also  when  ammonia-gas  is  passed  over  organic  bodies,  charcoal,  or  even  graphite,  at  a 
red  heat,  the  reaction  being  attended  with  elimination  of  hydrogen : 

2NH^  +  C  =  CN.NH*  +  W, 
or  sometimes  according  to  Kuhlmann,  of  marsh-gas : 

+  ZC  =  2(CN.NH^)  +  CRK 

7.  Cyanides  are  formed  one  from  the  other  by  double  decomposition.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  converts  metallic  oxides  into  cyanides,  sometimes  anhydrous,  as  in  the  case  of 
silver,  but  more  generally  hydrated.  To  convert  an  aqueous  alkali  (which  should  be 
free  from  carbonic  acid)  completely  into  cyanide,  hydrocyanic  acid  must  be  added  to  it 
till  it  no  longer  precipitates  sulphate  of  magnesium.  Soluble  cyanides  treated  with 
nitrate  of  silver  yield  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  and  the  precipitate,  digested 
with  the  aqueous  solution  of  an  alkaline  protosulphide,  yields  sulphide  of  silver  and 
cyanide  of  the  alkali-metal. 

Properties  and  Reactions. — The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easUy  soluble  in 
water,  but  most  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble ;  cyanide  of  mercury,  how- 
ever, is  soluble.  The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals,  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  many 
double  cyanides  containing  it,  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  None  of  the  metallic  cyanides 
are  soluble  in  ether. 

Some  ej'anides  are  crystallisable.  Some  are  colourless,  others  exhibit  various  colours. 
The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  exhibit  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  and  have  a  bitter  and  alkaline  taste  ;  the  solution  remains  alkaline, 
even  when  mixed  with  a  very  large  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyanide  of  ammonium,  or  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  volatilises  imdecomposed  when 
heated.  The  compounds  of  cyanogen  with  the  alkali-metals  sustain  a  red  heat  without 
decomposition,  provided  air  and  moistm-e  be  excluded.  The  cyanides  of  many  of  the 
heavy  metals,  e.  q.  lead,  ii'on,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  &c.,  under  these  circumstances, 
give  olf  all  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  are  converted  into  a  compound  or 
mixture  of  1  at.  metal  and  1  at.  carbon:  CNM  =  CM-t-N. — Cyanide  of  mercury  is  re- 
solved into  metallic  mercury  and  cyanogen  gas ;  and  cyanide  of  silver  gives  off  half 
its  cyanogen  in  the  gaseous  form,  the  other  half,  perhaps  converted  into  paracyanogen, 
remaining  combined  with  the  silver. 

All  cyanides,  when  heated  in  the  presence  of  water,  are  destroyed,  those  of  the 
heavy  metals  generally  giving  off  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  ammonia, 
and  leaving  the  metal,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  The  cyanides  of 
the  alkali-metals  are .  converted  by  continued  boiling  with  water  into  ammoniacal  gas 
and  alkaline  formates,  e.  g.  : 

CNK  +  2H^0  =  Nff  +  CHK02. 

The  cyanides  of  some  of  the  alkali-metals,  e.  g.  cyanide  of  potassium,  when  heated 
in  contact  with  the  air,  iirst  take  up  1  at.  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  cyanates 
(CNKO),  and  these,  when  further  heated,  give  oiF  nitrogen  and  half  the  carbonic 
anhydride  formed,  and  are  converted  into  alkaline  carbonates.    The  cyanides  of  the 
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heavy  metals  take  fire  readily  when  heated,  yielding  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  metal 
or  oxide.  Cyanides  detonate  by  percussion  with  chlorate  of  potassium.  (Johnston, 
Sehw.  J.  Ivii.  379.) 

Chlorine  gas  decomposes  many  cyanides,  converting  them  into  chlorides,  and  liberat- 
ing cyanogen,  chloride  of  cyanogen,  either  fixed  or  volatile,  and  a  yellow  oil,  the  pro- 
ducts varying  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  light  and  water,  the  nature  of 
the  cyanide,  and  the  proportion  of  chlorine  present :  c.  g. 

'    Hg"Cy^  +  CP  =  Hg"CP  +  2CyCl. 

Chlorine,  gradually  introduced,  converts  cyanide  of  lead  or  cyanide  of  silver  into 
metallic  chloride  and  free  cyanogen,  which  does  not  take  up  any  chlorine  till  all 
cyanide  is  decomposed  (Liebig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  671).  Aqueous  chloride  of  lime  acts 
upon  cyanide  of  silver  with  violent  effervescence,  evolving  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  cyanogen  ;  but  no  cyanic  acid  is  formed  (Liebig). 
Iodine  forms  metallic  iodide  and  cyanogen,  or  iodide  of  cyanogen.  It  decomposes  the 
cyanides  of  the  alkaU-metals  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  also  cyanide  of  silver  or 
cyanide  of  copper  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming  a  metallic 
iodide  and  liberating  cyanogen  (Gerdy,  Compt.  rend.  xvi.  25;  also  J.  pr.  Chem. 
sxix.  181).  With  boihng  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  forms  iodide  of  potassium 
and  iodide  of  cyanogen  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  L  335).  It  decomposes  dry 
cyanide  of  mercuiy,  forming  iodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  cyanogen. 

Strong  nitric  acid  decomposes  all  metallic  cyanides,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid, 
nitrogen,  &c.  Excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  metaUie  cyanides  at  high 
temperatures,  forming  a  sulphate  of  the  metal,  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  carbonic 
oxide  (Fownes) : 

2CNM  +  3E=S0'  +  2H=0  =  M^SO'  +  2(NH^.H.S0')  +  2C0. 

Most  cyanides,  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  give  off  their  cyanogen  in  the  form 
of  hydrocyanic  acid :  e.  g. 

KCy  +  HCl  =  KCl  +  HCy. 

The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals,  which,  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  may 
also  be  regarded  as  hydrocyanates,  are  decomposed  by  the  weakest  acids,  even  by 
carbonic  acid;  hence  their  solution,  if  it  does  not  contain  excess  of  alkali,  gives  off 
hydrocyanic  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  tliat  acid  being  gradually  expelled  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  the  alkaline  sulphydrates  and  soap- 
solutions  that  are  decomposed  by  hj'drocyanic  acid.  (Scheele.) 

The  compoimds  of  cyanogen  with  the  heavy  metals  are  of  a  more  intimate  nature. 
Some,  as  the  cyanides  of  zinc  and  lead,  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  when  treated  with 
dilute  solutions  of  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  ;  others,  as  the 
cyanides  of  mercury  and  silver,  are  not  decomposed,  even  by  the  strongest  oxj'gen-acids, 
in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution ;  but  hydrogen-acids,  such  as  hydrochloric  and  sulpliy- 
dric  acid,  decompose  them ;  others  again,  as  protocyanide  of  gold  and  protocyauide  of 
iron,  withstand  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  even  at  a 
boUing  heat. 

From  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  cyanides,  many  heavy  metallic  oxides  separate 
part  of  the  alkali-metal,  in  the  form  of  oxide,  whicli  remains  dissolved,  forming  at  the 
same  time  a  heavy  metallic  cyanide,  or  a  compound  of  that  cyanide  with  the  cyanide 
of  the  alkali-metal : 

2KCy  +  Hg"0  +  H^O  =  Hg"Cy-  +  2KH0. 
The  cyanides  of  some  metals  form  crystaUisable  compounds  with  the  oxides  of  the 
same  metal ;  with  various  metallic  iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides ;  also  with  nitrates 
and  chromates. 

Double  Cyanides.  —  Cyanides  have  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  one  another, 
and  form  definite  compounds,  called  Ci/anogcn-salts,  or  Douhle  Cyanides  (analogous 
to  the  iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides),  c.  q.  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium, 
KCy.NiCy=KNiCy=;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  2KCy.FeCy  =  K:=FeCy^  (See  Table 
p.  197.) 

The  most  numerous  of  these  double  salts  are  the  compounds  of  the  alkaline  cyanides 
(including  cyanide  of  ammonium,  NH''Cy),  with  the  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals  ;  they 
are  formed  and  prepared  as  follows  : 

1.  By  saturating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  an  alkali-metal  with  a  heavy 
metallic  cyanide,  or,  if  the  latter  be  soluble  in  water,  adding  it  to  the  alkaline  cyanide 
in  the  proportion  determined  by  calculation. — 2.  By  saturating  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  alkaline  cyanide  with  a  heavy  metallic  oxide  or  hydrate.  In  this  case,  part  of 
the  alkali-metal  is  separated  in  the  form  of  hydrate,  which  remains  mixed  with  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  heavy  metal  passes  over  to  the  cyanogen-compound  : 

3KCy  +  FeHO  =  K=FeCy'  +  KHO. 
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3.  By  digesting  a  heavy  metallic  cyanide  with  an  aqueous  alkali.  In  this  case,  on  the 
contrary,  part  of  the  heavy  metal  is  separated  in  the  foi-m  of  hydrate : 

SFeCy  +  2KH0  =  K^FeCy'  +  2FeH0. 

4.  By  adding  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  mixture,  in  equivalent  proportions,  of  a 
heavy  metallic  oxide  or  its  carbonate,  and  a  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali,  till  the  acid 
retains  its  odour  even  after  long  agitation  at  a  gentle  heat.  In  this  case,  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  drives  out  all  the  carbonic  acid  that  may  be  present,  and  the  heavy 
metallic  oxide  is  dissolved. — 5.  By  saturating  with  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of 
potassium,  the  acid  compound  which  hydrocyanic  acid  forms  with  certain  heavy 
metallic  cyanides. — 6.  Platinocyanides  may  be  formed  by  fusing  platinum  with 
cyanide  of  potassium.  In  this  case,  part  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  decomposed, 
yielding  cyanide  of  platinum  and  free  potassium  (which  oxidises  to  potash),  while  the 
undecomposed  portion  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  unites  with  the  cyanide  of  platinum 
formed. 

Tlie  proportions  in  which  the  heavy  metaUi-c  cyanides  may  thus  be  made  to  unite 
with  the  cyanide  of  an  alkali-metal,  e.  g.  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a.  3  at.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  at.  Hemicyanide  of  a  heavy  metal,  3KCy.Cu^Cy  = 
K'Cu^Cy^ 

h.  1  at.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  at.  Hemicyanide  of  a  heavy  metal,  KCy.Cu^Cy. 

c.  2  at.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  at.  Protocyanide  of  a  heavy  metal,  2KCy.FeCy. 

d.  1  at.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  at.  Protocyanide  of  a  heavy  metal,  KCy.ZnCy ; 

KCy.CdCy;  KCy.NiCy  ;  KCy.AgCy;  KCy.AuCy ;  KCy.PtCy ;  KCy.PdCy. 
h.  1  at.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  2  at.  Protocyanide  of  a  heavy  metal,  KCy.2FeCy. 

f.  2  at.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  at.  Sesquicyanide  of  a  heavy  metal,  2KCy.Pt"Cy'. 

g.  3  at.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  at.  Sesquicyanide  of  a  heavy  metal,  SKCy.Cr'Cy'; 

3KCy.Mn-Cy^  SKCy.Fe'Cy' ;  3KCy.Co-Cy'' ;  3KCy.Ir2Cy^ 
Jc.  1  at.  Cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  at.  Tricyanide  of  a  heavy  metal,  KCy.AuCy'. 

Almost  all  these  double  cyanides  are  crystallisable  and  soluble  in  water.  Towards 
vegetable  colours  they  are  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  whereas  the  pure  cyanides  of 
the  alkali-metals  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction;  the  double  cyanides  likewise  emit 
little  or  no  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  They  are  also  much  less  easily  decomposible 
than  the  pure  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Both  the  metallic  cyanides  contained  in  these  compounds  behave,  when  ignited  in  a 
close  vessel,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  are  ignited  separately.  Thus,  in 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  2KCy.FeCy,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  remains  undecom- 
posed, while  the  cyanide  of  iron  is  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  carbide  of  iron. 

By  acids  the  double  cyanides  are  decomposed  with  various  degrees  of  facility.  The 
alkali-metal  is  always  easily  withdrawn,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid.  With  many  double  cyanides,  however,  this  change  takes  place  without  any 
alteration  of  structure  in  the  molecule,  thus : 

KTeCy'  +  2HC1  =  HTeCy'  +  2KC1. 

Ferrocyanide  Ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.  of  lijdrogen. 

In  other  cases,  only  the  alkaline  cyanide  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  while  the  heavy  metallic  cyanide  separates  out ;  e.  g. 

KAgCy^  -I-  HNO'  =  AgCy  -t-  HCy  +  KNO'. 
KAgCy2  +  HCl     =  AgCy  +  HCy  +  KCl. 

If  the  separated  cyanide  is  likewise  decomposible  by  the  acid  used,  an  excess  of  the  acid 
actually  produces  this  decomposition,  eliminating  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen  as 
hydrocyanic  acid : 

KAgCy^  +  2HC1     =  2HCy  -i-  AgCl     +  KCl. 
2KZnCy2  -^  2ffS0'  =  4HCy  +  Zn^SO^  +  K^SO*. 

In  other  cases,  the  excess  of  the  acid  produces  no  further  decomposition,  as  when 
cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium  is  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid : 

KAgCy-  +  2HN0'  =  AgCy  +  HCy  +  KNO'  +  HNO^ 

Sulphydric  acid  precipitates  the  heavy  metal,  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  from  the  dis- 
solved compounds  of  the  alkaline  with  the  heavy  cyanides,  sometimes  easily,  as  with 
cadmium,  mercury,  and  silver  ;  sometimes  not  at  all,  or  but  slowly  and  partially,  as  with 
zinc,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper. 
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Wlien  the  solutiou  of  sucli  a  compound  of  a  cyanide  of  an  alkali-metal  with  the 
cyanide  of  a  heavy  metal,  is  mixed  with  the  salts  of  other  heavy  metals,  precipitates 
are  formed,  exhibiting  strong  and  varied  colours,  and  generally  consisting  of  com- 
pounds of  the  heavy  cyanide  already  present,  with  another  heavy  cyanide  formed  by 
double  decomposition  between  the  cyanide  of  the  alkali-metal  and  the  salt  of  the 
heavy  metal  which  has  been  added.  Thus,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  sul- 
phate of  copper  a  red  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper : 

KTeCy'  +  Cu'SO^  =  Cu^FeCy'  +  K^SO^ 

But  these  precipitates  often  retain  part  of  the  original  cyanogen-salt  in  a  state  of  inti- 
mate combination,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  completely  extracted  even  by 
boihng  water. 

On  account  of  the  different  behaviour  of  the  several  double  cyanides  with  acids,  it  is 
usual  to  divide  them  into  two  classes.  1.  The  easily  dccomposihlc  double  cyanides,  which 
give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  when  treated  with  a  stronger  acid,  even  in  the  cold.  These 
are  regarded  as  true  double  salts,  that  is  to  say,  as  compounds  formed  by  the  addition 
of  two  simple  cyanides,  e.g.  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  KCy.NiCy. — 2.  The  less 
easily  decom,j>osihle  double  cyanides,  which,  when  treated  with  acids,  do  not  evolve  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  but  merely  exchange  their  alkali-metal  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  double  cyanides  of  iron,  chromium,  cobalt,  and  manganese.  In 
tliese  compounds,  the  cyanogen  is  usually  supposed  to  be  more  intimately  combined 
with  the  heavy  metal,  forming  a  compound  radicle,  which,  like  chlorine  or  cyanogen 
itself  can  unite  with  metals,  forming  salts  which  are  decomposed  by  acids,  and  yield  the 
hydrogen-salt  of  the  same  compound  radicle.  Thus,  the  yellow  cyanide  of  iron  (fer- 
rosum)  and  potassium,  K"FeCy^,  is  regarded  as  the  potassium-salt  of  the  radicle 
ferrecyanogen,  FeCy'  =  C^N^Fe,  usually  denoted  by  Cfy  ;  hence  it  is  called  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium.  In  like  manner,  the  red  cyanide  of  iron  (ferricum)  and 
potassium,  C''N''Fe-K'  =  K^Fe-Cy'',  may  be  regarded  as  ferri-  or  fcTrid-cyanidc  of 
potassium,  K'.Fe-Cy',  or  KlCfdy,  a  compound  of  potassium  with  ferri-  or  fcrriil- 
cyanogen^  Fe-Cy".  Similar  compound  radicles  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  double 
cyanides  of  chromium,  cobalt,  and  manganese. 

This  view  of  the  composition  of  the  second  class  of  double  cyanides  is  convenient, 
when  a  particular  class  of  reactions  is  under  consideration,  viz.  the  interchange  of 
the  alkali-metal  of  the  double  cyanide  for  hydrogen,  or  for  a  heavy  metal ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  regard  them  in  this  way ;  in  fact,  the  behaviour  of  a  doublo 
cyanide  with  acids  appears  to  depend  rather  upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  heavy 
metal  contained  in  it  than  on  any  particular  molecular  arrangement.  The  first  stage 
of  the  decomposition  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  the  alkali-metal  being  replaced  by  hy- 
drogen ;  but  the  hydrocyanic  acid  thus  formed  remains,  in  some  cases,  combined  with 
the  heavy  metallic  cyanide,  while  in  others  it  separates  : 

KNiCy=  +    HNO'  =  NiCy  +    HCy  +  KNO' 
K-FeCy'  +  2HC1     =  FeCy  +  2HCy  +  2KC1. 


If  now  wo  turn  our  attention  to  the  reactions  which  take  place  when  these  douUe 
cyanides  are  decomposed  by  metallic  salts,  instead  of  by  the  corresponding  acids  (hy- 
dj'ogen- salts),  e.  g. 

K^FeCy'  +  Cu'SO^  =  Cu'FeCy"  -i-  K-^O* 
2KNiCy'  +  Cu^SO'  =  2CuNiCy'  -f  K-SO^ 
KCdCy^   +  Pb.C-H'02  =  PbCdCy^   +  K.Q-WO\ 

wo  find  that  the  combination  or  separation  of  the  resulting  cyanides  is  not  determined 
by  the  constitution  of  the  original  double  cyanide,  since  the  components  of  the  same 
doable  cyanide  (cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  for  example),  may  separate  when  the 
alkali-metal  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  whereas,  when  it  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  the  re- 
sulting cyanides  remain  united. 

Neither  can  any  difference  of  constitution  in  the  two  classes  of  double  cyanides  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  some  of  these  compounds,  containing  two  heavy  metals, 
the  cyanide  of  nickel  and  copper,  for  example,  are  decomposed  by  acids,  whereas 
others,  as  the  cyanide  of  iron  and  copper,  are  not,  this  difference  being  due  rather  to 
the  different  nature  of  the  metals  present.  Prussian  blue,  which  is  a  ferrocyanide  of 
iron,  Fe'Cy',  or  (Ffe^)''  Fe'Cy',*  produced  by  the  action  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
on  sesquiehloride  of  iron,  is  not  at  all  attacked  by  dilute  acids,  whereas,  if  one  portion 
of  the  iron  existed  within  the  radicle  and  the  rest  without,  the  latter  portion  might  bo 
expected  to  dissolve  in  acids  while  the  former  remained.  So  likewise  with  the  different 


•  Ffe  =  Fe2. 
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behaviour  of  double  cyanides  -with  sulphydric  acid ;  it  is  the  nature  of  the  heavy  metal 
that  determines  whether  decomposition  shall  take  place  or  not,  rather  than  any  pecu- 
liarity of  molecular  constitution ;  thus,  cadmium,  mercury,  and  silver  are  easily  preci- 
pitated by  sulphydric  acid  from  solutions  of  their  double  cyanides ;  nickel,  copper,  zinc, 
and  manganese  slowly  and  very  imperfectly ;  iron  and  cobalt  not  at  all. 

With  alkalis,  the  various  double  cyanides  exhibit,  for  the  most  part,  similar  reac- 
tions. Those  which  contain  alkali-metals  are  not  decomposed  at  all  by  alkalis,  even 
at  the  boiling  heat.  Those  which  contain  only  heavy  metals,  ferrocyanide  of  copper 
and  the  prussian  blues  for  example,  are  decomposed  in  such  a  manner  that  part  of  the 
heavy  metal  is  replaced  by  an  alkali,  so  that  a  soluble  double  cyanide  is  formed,  and 
a  metallic  oxide  separated;  but  these  decompositions  often  take  place  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  that  no  particidar  part  of  the  metal  is  more  intimately  com- 
bined with  the  cyanogen  than  the  rest ;  thus  ferricyanide  of  iron  (Turnbull's  blue), 
Fe^'Cy'^,  or  FeTfe"'Cy",  yields  with  potash,  not  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  ferrous 
oxide,  but  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  ferroso-ferric  oxide. 

Mercuric  oxide  and  mercuric  sulphate  decompose  all  double  cyanides,  except  the 
platinocyanides  ;  thus,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  prussian  blue  are  completely 
converted  by  them  into  cyanide  of  mercury,  with  formation  of  oxides  or  sulphates  of 
iron. 

All  cyanides  which  give  off  prussic  acid  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  such  as 
cyanide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  &c.,  are  poisonous,  like  prussic 
acid  itself,  whereas  the  more  stable  cyanides,  like  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  are  not  at 
all  poisonous. 

Cyanides  of  Alcoliol-radicles.  Cyanhydrio  or  Hydrocyanic  Ethers.  These 
compounds  may  be  regarded  either  as  analogous  in  composition  to  the  metallic  cyanides 
{i.  e.  as  hydrocyanic  acid  having  its  hydrogen  replaced  l)y  an  alcohol-radicle),  or  as  the 
nitrilcs  of  acid  radicles  containing  1  at.  carbon  more  than  the  alcohol-radicle  in  com- 
bination with  the  cyanogen :  thus, 

Cyanides  containing  the  Alcohol-radicles,  C"H^"+'. 

Cyanide  of  Methyl,  or  Acetonitrile  .       .       .  C=H^N  =  CH^Cy. 
Cyanide  of  Trichloromethyl,  or  Chloraeeto- 

nitrUe   C^CPN  =  CCl'.Cy. 

Cyanide  of  Ethyl,  or  Propionitrile  .       .       .  C^H^N  =  C-H^Cy. 

Cyanide  of  Tetryl,  or  Valeronitrile  .       .       .  C^H'N  =  C'H'.Cy. 

Cyanide  of  Amy  1,  or  Capronitrile  .       .       .  C'H;"N=  C^H;".Cy. 
&c.  &c. 

Cyanides  containing  the  Alcohol-radicles,  C°H^°— '. 

Cyanide  of  Phenyl,  or  Benzonitrile       .       .  C'H^N  =  CW-.Cy. 

Cyanide  of  Nitrophenyl,  or  Nitro-benzonitrile  C'H'N^O-  =  C«H''(NO-)Cy. 

Cyanide  of  Benzyl   C^H'N  =  C'H'.Cy. 

Cyanide  of  Cumenyl,  or  Cumonitrile      .       .  C'E'iN  =  C»H".Cy. 

The  cyanides  of  the  alcohol-radicles  are  obtained :  1.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  with  an  ethyl-sulphate  (or  homologous  salt),  e.g. 

KCy  +  C2H^K.S0'  =  K"SO^  +  C^H^Cy. 

2.  By  the  action  of  heat  or  of  phosphoric  anhydi'ide  on  the  ammonium-salts  of  the 
corresponding  acids  containing  the  radicles  C-H'-'-'O,  or  C'lI^^-'O  ;  thus, 

c=ffO(NH<)0  -  2W0=  cm^. 

Acet.ite  of  Cyanide  of 

ammoniam,  methyl. 

C'ffO(NH')0  -2H='0  =  C'ffK 

Benzoate  of  Cyanide  of 

ammonium.  phenyl. 

This  last  reaction  gives  the  means  of  obtaining  cyanides  corresponding  to  alcohols 
which  have  not  yet  been  formed. 

The  alcoholic  cyanides  are  for  the  most  part  volatile  liquids,  having  an  odour  some- 
what like  that  of  prussic  acid.  Wlien  treated  with  strong  acids  or  alkalis,  they  take 
up  water,  and  reproduce  the  ammonia-salts  from  which  they  may  be  formed.  This  action 
is  analogous  to  that  of  cyanide  of  hydrogen  (prussic  acid),  which,  under  the  influence  of 
acids  or  alkalis,  yields  ammonia  and  formic  acid  (CHN  +  2H'-^0  =  NH'  +  CH'-O'). 
In  fact,  cyanide  of  hydrogen  (or  formonitrile,  CH.N)  may  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  term 
of  the  series  of  homologous  alcoholic  cyanides  C"H-""'N. 
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Cyanides  of  Acid  Organic  Radicles.  Two  only  of  these  compounds  are 
known,  viz.  the  cyanides  of  benzoyl,  C'H^O,  and  einnamyl,  C''H'0.  They  are  obtained 
by  distilling  the  chlorides  of  the  corresponding  acid  radicles  with  metallic  cyanides. 
Their  reactions  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  corresponding  chlorides. 

CYAJfflUS  OP  AI.X.VZ..  C^H^N  =  C^ff.Cy.  (Lieke,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii. 
316.) — Obtained  by  heating  equivalent  quantities  of  cyanide  of  silver  and  iodide  of 
allyl,  and  warming  the  resulting  viscid  oil  with  alcohol  or  ether,  or  distilling  it  with, 
water.  The  product  is  a  limpid  mobile  liquid,  having  a  disagreeable  pungent  odour. 
Specific  gravity  =  0-794  at  17°  C.  Boils  between  96°  and  1U6°  C.  Somewhat  solu- 
ble in  water,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

CJrAUXBE  or  AI,VDSINSVS/1  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  the  separate  state. 
Hydrate  of  alumina  does  not  dissolve  in  prvissic  acid,  and  when  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  added  to  an  aluminium -salt,  hydrate  of  alumina  is  precipitated  free  from  prussic  acid. 
A  fcrrocyanide  of  aluminium  has,  however,  been  obtained.    (See  Cyamdes  of  Ieon.) 

CYASJIQE  or  A-mmONIVm.  Hi/drocyanate  of  ammonia.  CN-H*  =  NH^Cy 
=  NH'.IKJy. — Ammonia-gas  and  vapoiu-  of  hydi'ocyanic  acid  unite  in  equal  volumes, 
without  condensation,  and  produce  this  salt.  It  is  likewise  fonned,  as  already  observed 
(p.  198),  when  ammonia-gas  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  together  with  carbonic 
oxide,  or  over  ignited  carbonaceous  matter ;  also  when  charcoal  in  excess  is  ignited  in 
a  retort  with  sal-ammoniac  and  lime,  or  litharge.  Lastly,  it  is  sometimes  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  or  nitric  oxide,  on  organic  bodies. 

The  dry  salt  may  be  prepared  by  heating  in  the  water-bath  3  pts.  fcrrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  2  pts.  sal-ammoniac,  the  materials  being  perfectly  dry,  and  condensing 
the  product  in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt.  Cyanide  of  mercury  or  cyanide 
of  potassium  may  also  be  used  instead  of  the  ferrocyanide.  Langlois  prepares  the  salt 
by  passing  dry  ammonia-gas  over  di'y  charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube. 

Cyanide  of  ammonium  crystallises  in  colourless  cubes,  often  grouped  like  fern-loaves, 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  has  a  strong  pungent  odour  of  ammonia  and 
prussic  acid  together.  It  boils  at  36°  C.  The  vapour  is  very  inflammable  and  burns 
with  a  bluish  flame,  depositing  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  density  of  the  vapour  is 
anomalous,  the  molecule  NII'.HCy  occupying  four  volumes  instead  of  two.  But  as 
hydrocyanic  acid  unites  directly  with  ammonia,  we  may  suppose  that  the  vapour  of 
cj'anide  of  ammonium  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  bodies  (the  molecule  of  each  occupying 
two  volumes),  and  that  the  salt  exists  only  in  the  solid  form,  being  decomposed  at  its 
boiling  point. 

Cj^anide  of  ammonium  is  very  instable,  and  gi-adually  changes  into  a  brown  substance, 
azulmic  acid  (i.  480).  Chlorine  and  bromine  decompose  it,  forming  chloride  or  bromide 
of  cyanogen. 

Cyanide  of  ammonium  is  highly  poisonous,  and  yet  ammonia  is  generally  said  to  act 
as  an  antidote  to  prussic  acid ;  according  to  Langlois,  the  beneficial  action  is  due  to 
the  stimulating  p)roperties  of  the  ammonia. 

GViLMISS  OF  ABSlTIi.  Capronitrilc.  C^H"N  =  C''II".Cy.  (Balard,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pliys.  [3]  xii.  294.— Frankland  and  Kolbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixv.  288.— Brazier 
and  Gossleth,  ibid.  Ixxv.  251. — Medlock,  ihid.  Ixix.  229.) — This  compound  is 
obtained  by  distilling  equivalent  quantities  of  amylsulphate  and  cyanide  of  potassium  ; 
also  bv  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  chloride  or  oxalate  of  amyl.  It  is  a  very 
mobile  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0-8061  at  20°  C,  and  vapour-density  3-335  (2  vol.). 
Boils  at  146°  C. ;  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  cyanide  of  ethyl,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol 
in  all  proportions.    Boiling  potash  converts  it  into  ammonia  and  caproate  of  potassium: 

C'll'-N  +  KHO  -I-  H=0  =  1S.W  +  C=H"KO^. 

Potassium  decomposes  it,  -with  evolution  of  gas,  and  formation  of  an  alkaloid  resembling 
cyanethine. 

CYAWISE  OF  BARIUM,  BaCy,  may  be  olitained  in  the  dry  state  by  igniting  fer- 
rocyanide of  barium  (Berzelius),  or  ferrocyanide  of  barium  and  potassium  (Schuiz),  in 
a  close  vessel, — and  in  solution,  by  adding  prussic  acid  to  baryta-water  till  it  no  longer 
precipitates  chloride  of  magnesium  (Ittner).  Margueritte  and  De  Sonrdeval 
(Compt.  rend.  1.  1100)  prepare  it  on  the  large  scale  bypassing  air  over  an  ignited  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  barium  and  finely  di\'ided  carbon :  the  formation  of  the  cyanide  is  said  to 
take  place  with  great  facility.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  (F.  and  E.  Eodgers), 
sparingly  (Schuiz,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixviii.  257),  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily 
decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.  Heated  to  300°  0.  in  a  stream  of  aqueous  vapour,  it 
gives  off  the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  (Margueritte  and  Do 
Sourde  val). 

C-jrikKTSBB  OF  BSWSOirSr.  CIPO  =  C'H'^O.CN,    Already  described  (i.  568). 
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ClTAliriDZ:  OP  BEWZTIi.  Cyanide  of  Tolyl  or  Toluenyl.  CH'N  =  C'H'.CN. 
(See  i.  573.) 

C'S'A.KriDS  OP  BXSiaiTTR  has  not  been  obtained.  Alkaline  cyanides  added  to 
bismuth-salts  throw  down  only  oxide  of  bismuth.    (Haidlen  and  Fresenius.) 

CirAinDz:  OP  BVT73i.    See  Cyanide  of  Tetbtl. 

CTABTISB  OF  CACOBTXi.    (i.  406.) 

C'S'ASTXDE  OP  CABIVXltTAX.  CdCy.  Obtained  in  white  anhydrous  crystals  by 
dissolving  recently  precipitated  hydi'ate  of  cadmium,  at  a  gentle  heat,  in  hydrocyanic 
acid.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air.  According  to  Kammelsberg,  cadmium-salts  are  not 
precipitated  by  alkaline  cyanides.  According  to  L.  Gmelin,  on  the  contrary  (Handb. 
vii.  '126),  sulphate  of  cadmium  forms  with  cyanide  of  potassium  a  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  cyanide,— a  result  confirmed  by  the  observations  ofWittstein, 
of  Haidlen  and  Fresenius,  and  of  Schiiler.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  34.) 

Cyanides  of  Copper  and  Cadmium. — a.  2CdCy,Cu^Cy  =  Cd^CcuCy^ — Eecently  preci- 
tated  eadmic  hydrate  dissolves  very  slowly  in  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  quickly, 
and  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  cyanogen,  on  the  addition  of  recently  precipi- 
tated cupric  carbonate.  If  the  addition  of  the  latter  substance  bo  discontinued  before 
the  oxide  of  cadmium  is  completely  dissolved,  there  remains  a  lavender-blue  residue, 
which  dissolves  partially  in  boiling  water  (leaving  pure  oxide  of  cadmium)  and  forms 
a  liquid,  which  soon  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  a  viscid  milky  substance,  becoming 
crystalline  as  it  cools,  and  apparently  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  two  different  salts.  But 
if  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  copper  be  continued  till  the  cadmic  oxide  is  completely 
dissolved,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  is  colourless  at  first,  but  afterwards  assumes  a 
purple-red  colour,  gradually  in  the  cold,  more  quickly  at  20°  to  25°  C,  and  after  being 
concentrated  at  100°,  soon  deposits  crystals  of  a  dingy  brown-red  colour.  The  latter 
compound  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  From  the  solution  in  a  small  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  it  separates  in  the  form  of  a  red  tenacious  mass,  which  gradually 
solidifies  to  a  net-work  of  crystals ;  but  when  recrystallised  from  a  large  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  it  forms  shining,  rose-coloured,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  per- 
manent in  the  air,  and  are  not  decomposed  at  150°,  but  at  higher  temperatures  become 
opaque,  fuse,  and  quickly  decompose.    (Schiiler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  48.) 

h.  2CdCy.CuCy  =  Cd^CuCy^. — When  cadmic  hydrate  and  cupric  hydrate  are  dis- 
solved together  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  colourless  solution  left  to  evaporate  in 
the  air,  colourless,  shining,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms  are  obtained,  which  at  100°  C. 
give  off  18-4  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  crumble  to  a  fine  mealy  powder.  The  salt 
is  readily  decomposed  by  acids.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  have  a  decided  alkaline 
reaction  and  a  pecidiar  metallic  taste,  leaving  an  irritatu:g  sensation  in  the  throat. 
(Schiiler). 

Cyanide  of  cadmium  forms  several  other  double  salts : 

The  ferrous  salt  is  a  yellow  precipitate,  obtained  by  mixing  ferrous  sulphate  with 
cyanide  of  cadmium  and  pota-ssium.  It  turns  green  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
lead-salt,  CdPb-'Cy'  =■  CdCy.2PbCy,  is  a  white  precipitate,  obtained  in  like  manner 
with  acetate  of  lead  and  the  potassium-salt.  It  is  decomposed  by  washing.  The 
mercury-salt,  2CdCy.3IIg"Cy^,  obtained  by  dissohdng  cadmic  hydrate  and  mercuric 
oxide  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  forms  white,  opaque,  rectangular  prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  permanent  in  the  air  (Schiiler).  The  nickd-salt  is  a  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  excess  of  cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium,  insoluble  in  acids.  The 
potassium-salt,  CdJiCy^,  is  obtained  in  shining  regular  octahedrons,  anhydrous  and 
permanent  in  the  air,  by  evaporating  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  cadmium  and  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Weak  acids  separate  prussic  acid  from  it.  Sulphydric  acid  precipitates 
all  the  cadmium.  The  silver-salt  ia  a  white  precipitate,  likewise  soluble  in  excess  of 
cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium. 

CYiiU'IDE  OP  CAXiCIITMC.  Obtained  in  aqueous  solution  by  saturating 
aqueous  prussic  acid  with  slaked  lime,  filtering,  and  adding  more  prussic  acid  to  the 
filtrate  till  it  no  longer  precipitates  magnesium-salts.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling, 
also  by  carbonic  acid.  C.  Schulz  prepares  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  barium-salt, 
and  finds  that  it  crystallises  in  culses. 

C'X'A.N'IBB  OP  CERIITSX.  Cyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  cerous  salts,  a 
white  gummy  precipitate,  which,  however,  quickly  gives  oif  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is 
converted  into  cerous  hydrate.    (Berenger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  139.) 

CS-Aia-ISB  OP  CETYIi-   C'^H'^.Cy.    (See  i.  840.) 

CSrASTIBES  OP  CHBOnxzimx.  Chromous  Cyawic^c,  CrCy,  is  obtained  on 
mixing  a  solution  of  chromous  chloride  in  boOed  water  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
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potassium,  as  a  -white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkaline  cyanide ;  ljut  it 
oxidises  very  quickly  during  washing,  and  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  chromic 
cyanide  and  chromic  oxide. 

Chromic  Cifanidc,  Cr'Cy',  is  precipitated  on  mixing  a  chromic  salt  with  cyanide 
of  potassium.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  chloride  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  a  light  bluish  grey  precipitate  is  formed,  insoluble  in  excess  of 
the  alkaline  cyanide  ;  but  when  the  latter  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of 
chromic  chloride,  the  first  portions  of  the  precipitate  redissolve  in  excess  of  the 
chromic  salt ;  an  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  renders  the  precipitate  persistent  in 
the  cold,  but  soluble  on  heating ;  and  to  render  the  precipitate  quite  permanent,  a  still 
larger  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  must  be  added. 

When  a  mixture  of  chromic  hydrate,  potash,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  turns  brown  and  yields  crystals  of  a  double  cyanide  of  chromium  and  potassium, 
analogous  in  composition  to  ferricyanido  of  potassium,  and  cajjable  of  forming  by 
double  decomposition  salts  of  corresponding  constitution,  called  chromicyanides. 

Chromicyanide  of  Cobalt  is  a  blue  precipitate. 

Chromicyanide  of  Hydrogen,  or  Hydrocliromicyanic  acid,  SHCy.Cr'Cy',  is  obtained 
in  crystals  by  decomposing  the  sUver-salt  suspended  in  water  with  sulphydrie  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo. 

Chromicyanide  of  Lead  is  a  white  precipitate  while  moist,  greyish  when  dry. 

Chromicyanide  of  Potassium,  3KCy.(Jr-'Cy",  forms  crystals  isomorphous  with  the 
ferrieyanide,  and  exhibiting  the  faces  ooP  .  +  P  .  —  P  .  [Poo]  The  solution  gives 
a  white  precipitate  with  zinc-salts,  brick-red  with  fcrroxis  salts,  white  with  nitrate  of 
silver  ;  it  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  lead  or  ferric  salts. 

CYAN-ZSE  OP  CIN-PTAMiri..    C'H'NO  =  C'H'O.Cy  (i.  990). 

CYAKIDBS  or  COBAIiT.  Protocyanide  of  Cobalt,  or  Cobaltous 
Cyanide,  is  obtained  by  ad'ling  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  cobaltous  salt,  as  a  flesh- 
coloured  or  light  cinnamon-coloured  precipitate.  It  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  alkaline 
cyanide  ;  and  the  solution  exposed  to  the  air  is  converted  into  a  double  cyanide  of 
cobalt  and  potassium,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  ferricyanides,  and  yielding  by 
double  decomposition  a  series  of  salts  called  Cobalticyanides,  whose  composition 

]y[3  1 

is  expressed  by  the  general  formula  SMCy.Co^Cy'  =  ^Q^jy^iCy";  if  wesupposetliese 
salts  to  contain  cobalticum,  co  =  f  Co,  the  formula  may  be  reduced  to  MCy.coCy  = 

CO  I  ■ 

The  Scsqieicyanide  of  Cobalt,  supposed  to  exist  in  these  salts,  is  not  known  in  the 
separate  state. 

Cohalticyanide  of  Ammonium,  (NH*)'Co'Cy^  +  ^  aq.  =  SNH'tCy.Co^Cy^  +  i  aq., 
obtained  by  neutralising  hydrocobalticyanic  acid  with  ammonia,  crystallises  in  rhombic 
tablets,  very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  decomposing  at  230°  C. 

Cobaltlcyanide  of  Barinm,  Ba'Co'-'Cy''  +  12  aq.,  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of 
barium  in  hydrocobalticyanic  acid,  crystallises  in  colourless  jwisms,  very  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  efilorescing  in  warm  air,  and  more  quickly  at  100°  C. 

Cobaltlcyanide  of  Cadmium  is  obtained  as  a  brown  precipitate,  which  after- 
wards turns  white.    It  is  soluble  in  acids  and  in  excess  of  cohalticyanide  of  potassium. 

Cobalticyanidc  of  Cobalt,  Co^Cy''  =  3CoCy.Co=Cy^  or^^°|Cy',  analogous  in 
composition  to  TurnbuWs  blue  (see  Cyanides  of  Ikon),  is  prepared  as  follows : 

1.  Cobalticyanidc  of  potassium  forms  with  sidphate  of  cobalt,  a  light  red  precipitate, 
which  may  be  completely  freed  from  the  potassium-salt  by  washing.  The  same 
precipitate  is  formed  by  adding  hydrocobalticyanic  acid  to  cobalt-salts. —  2.  When 
hydrocobalticyanic  acid  in  the  dry  state  is  heated  with  strong  sulphm'ic  acid,  and 
water  added  before  the  decomposition  is  complete  {vid.  inf.),  cohalticyanide  of  cobalt  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  pale  red  amorphous  body.  The  product  obtained  by  (1) 
contains  7  at.  water,  part  of  which  it  loses  at  100°  C,  turning  blue  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  rest  at  a  higher  tcmperatiu-e.  The  product  obtained  by  (2)  contains  only 
6  at.  water ;  when  heated  it  gives  off  water,  and  turns  blue.  Cohalticyanide  of  cobalt 
is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  Caustic  potash  decomposes  it,  separating  hydrated 
protoxide  of  cobalt.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  partially,  forming  a  reddish  solution,  and 
separating  a  green  powder.  Mercuric  oxide  has  no  action  upon  it.  The  product  (2) 
resists  the  action  even  of  strong  nitric  and  hytbochloric  acids;  from  (1),  however, 
strong  acids  extract  water  and  turn  it  blue.  The  anhydrous  compound  has  a  deep 
blue  colour ;  in  contact  with  moist  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs  water  and  turns  red  ;  when 
water  is  poiired  upon  it,  combination  takes  place,  attended  with  great  evolution  of 
heat.    (Zwcnger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  172.) 
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Cobalticyanide  of  Cofper,  SCuCy.Co'Cy*. — The  dense  sky-blue  precipitate 
which  cobaltioyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  cupric  salts  (Gm  elin).  It  is  also  formed 
by  precipitating  cupric  salts  with  hydrocobalticyanic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  acids  ;  warm  potash-ley  separates  cupric  oxide  from  it ;  ammonia  dissolves  it 
completely,  forming  a  blue  solution.    (Zwenger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  170.) 

Ammonio-cobalticyanide  of  Copper,  2NII^.Cu'Co-Cy''. — Crystallises  by  slow  evapora- 
tion from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  cobalticyanide  of  copper,  in  small,  shining,  azure- 
coloured,  four-sided  prisms,  with  octagonal  summits ;  alcohol  added  to  the  ammo- 
niacal solution  throws  down  the  compound  as  a  blue,  slightly  crystalline  powder  of 
much  lighter  colour.  The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  or 
heated  to  100°  C.  they  give  off  ammonia,  become  opaque,  and  assume  a  lighter  coloiu'. 
Acids  withdraw  the  ammonia  completely,  leaving  cobalticyanide  of  copper  in  the  form 
of  a  light  blue  powder.  When  the  compound  is  heated  with  potash,  ammonia  is  given 
off,  cupric  oxide  separated,  and  cobalticyanide  of  potassium  left  in  solution.  (Zwenger, 
loc.  cit.) 

Cobalticyanide  of  Hydrogen,  or  Hydrocobalticyanic  acid.  H'Co^Cy'  = 
SHCy.Co^Cy'. — Obtained  (1.)  bypassing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  water  in  which 
cobalticyanide  of  lead  [or  of  copper]  is  diffused,  then  filtering  and  evaporating  to  the  crys- 
talline point. — 2.  By  decomposing  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  cobalticyanide 
of  potassium.with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  adding  absolute  alcohol,  and 
recrystallising  the  mass  which  remains  after  evaporation.  Crystallises  in  deliquescent, 
colourless,  transparent  needles,  having  a  strongly  acid  taste.  When  heated  above 
100°  C.  it  first  gives  off  water,  then  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  at  250°  C.  leaves  a  blue  powder,  which  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture is  converted  into  black  carbide  of  cobalt.  The  aqueous  solution  suffers  scarcely 
any  decomposition  by  boiling.  This  acid  decomposes  carbonates  and  dissolves  iron  and 
zinc,  with  evokition  of  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  anhydi-ous 
ether ;  it  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  fuming  ^nitric  acid,  or  aqiia-regia. 
When  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride, 
sidphurous  anhydride,  sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  sulphate  of  cobalt ;  the  addition 
of  water  before  complete  decomposition,  gives  rise  to  the  separation  of  red  cobalti- 
cyanide of  cobalt,  which,  when  heated,  gives  off  water  and  turns  blue.  (Zwenger, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  147.) 

Cobalticyanide  of  Iron  {ferrosum)  is  a  white  precipitate  obtained  with  ferrous 
sulphate  and  cobalticyanide  of  potassium.  Ferric  salts  give  no  precipitate  with  the 
latter.  (Zwenger.) 

Cobalticyanide  of  Lead,  Pb'Co-Cy"  +  2 aq.,  obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate 
of  lead  with  hydrocobalticyanic  acid,  crystallises  in  nacreous  scales,  very  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ammonia  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  throws  down 
a  basic  salt,  2Pb'Co=Cy«.PbH0.3Pb=0.  (Zwenger.) 

Cobalticyanide  of  Manganese  is  a  white  precipitate. 

Cobalticyanide  of  Mercurosum  is  a  white  precipitate.  Mercuric  salts  are 
not  precipitated  by  cobalticyanide  of  potassium. 

Cobalticyanide  of  Nickel,  Ni'Co^Cy'^. — Cobalticyanide  of  potassium  forms  with 
sulphate  of  nickel,  a  flaky  precipitate  of  a  light  sky-blue  colour  (Gmelin),  light-green 
(F.  and  E.  Eodgers).  The  precipitate  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid 
(Liebig). — According  to  Zwenger,  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  cobalticyanide 
of  potassium  to  nickel-salts  always  contains  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  washing.  To  obtain  cobalticyanide  of  nickel  in  a  state  of  purity,  it  is 
necessary  to  precipitate  a  nickel-salt  with  excess  of  hydrocobalticyanic  acid.  The  pre- 
cipitate thus  obtained  is  gelatinous,  of  a  light  blue  coloui',  and  when  exposed  to  the 
ail-,  dries  up  to  a  transparent,  greenish-blue,  vitreous  mass,  exhibiting  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids.  Potash-ley  decomposes  it, 
separating  hydrated  oxide  of  nickel,  but  ammonia  dissolves  it  completely.  Dried  at 
100°  C,  it  contains  6  at.  water.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  its  water  and 
turns  grey ;  but  the  anhydrous  compound,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  absorbs 
a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  it  has  lost,  and  resumes  its  original  colour. 
(Zwenger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Idi.  173.) 

Ammonio-cobalticyanide  of  Nickel.  2NII^Ni'Co'Cy'  +  |aq. — Eecently  precipitated 
cobaltioyanide  of  nickel  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  forming  a  bluish  solution,  which, 
when  slowly  evaporated,  deposits  the  ammonia-compound  in  bluish  crystalline  scales. 
The  compound  may  also  be  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  by  alcohol ;  the 
precipitate  is  white  at  first,  but  when  allowed  to  settle  down  quietly,  it  assumes  a 
bluish  colour.  The  precipitate  is  amorphous,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Acids  withdraw 
the  ammonia,  and  leave  cobalticyanide  of  nickel  in  the  form  of  a  light  blue  powder. 
This  compound  undergoes  no  alteration  when  heated  in  the  air  to  100°  C. ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  away  with  strong  intumescence.  (Zwenger,  loc. 
cit.) 
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Cohalticyanide  of  Potassium,  WOo"Cj^  =  3KCy.Co=Cy'.— Obtained :  1.  By 
treating  protocyanide  of  cobalt  witli  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  by  gently  lieatiiig 
carbonate  of  cobalt  with  potash  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  the  action  takes  place  in  a 
close  vessel,  it  is  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  (Gmelin) : 

4KCy  +  2CoCy  +  H^O  =  K'Co'Cy"  +  KHO  +  H 
Co-0  +  3KH0  +  6HCy=  X'Co'^Cy^  +  4H-0  +  H; 

in  contact  with  the  air,  however,  no  evolution  of  hydrogen  takes  place,  but  oxygen  is 
absorbed.  The  product  is  purified  by  recrystaUisation.  If  the  crystals  are  conf  ami- 
uatod  with  cyanide  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  these  salts  must  be  decomposed  with 
acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

Cohalticyanide  of  potassium  forms  anhydrous  flattened  prisms,  transparent,  slightly 
yellow,  and  isomorphous  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Ordinary  combination 
+  P.  — P.ooPoo  .  [  ooPco  ],  the  face  — P  sometimes  predominating  over  +  P.  Twin 
crystals  likewise  occur.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When 
heated  it  melts  to  a  dark  olive-green  mass,  and  if  not  in  contact  with  tlie  air,  gives  off 
nitrogen  and  cyanogen,  ultimately  leaving  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carliide  of  cobalt. 
Sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  added  in  excess  to  a  strong  solution  of  the  salt,  throws  down 
cobalticyanide  of  hydrogen.  The  dry  salt  heated  -^vith  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  com- 
pletely decomposed,  giving  off  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  leaving  sulphate  of  cobalt  mixed  with  sidphate  of  ammonium. 

Cohalticyanide  of  Silver,  Ag^Oo'-Cy"  =  3AgCy.Co-Cy^  obtained  by  preci- 
pitating nitrate  of  silver  with  cobalticj'anide  of  potassium,  is  a  white  curdy  mass,  anhy- 
drous, insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  not  altered  by  light. 

It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  the  solution  yields  by  evaporation  colom-less  prisms  of 
ammoiiio-cobalticyanide  of  silver,  NH^.Ag^Co'-'Cy^  +  ^  aq.,  or  cobalticyanide  of  silver 

and  argentaminonium,  Co-Cy'  |  ^^''^o^g'^Qy  |  +  ^  ^"I- 

Cobalticya7iidc  of  Sodiuin,  NaPCo'-Cj''  +  2  aq.,  prepared  by  saturating  hydro- 
cobalticyanic  acid  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  forms  colourless  transparent  needles,  very 
soluble  in  boUing  water. 

Cobalticyanide  of  Tin  {stannous),  is  a  white  precipitate. 

Cobalticyanide  of  Zinc  is  a  white  precipitate. 

CirA.3fZB£S  OjP  COPyEK,  Cyanogen  unites  with  copper  in  three  different 
proportions,  forming  the  cupric,  cuprous,  and  cuproso-cuj)ric  cyanides,  the  last  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  other  two. 

Protocyanide  of  Copper  or  Cupric  Cyanide,  CuCy,  is  known  only  in 
the  hydrated  state,  and  is  obtained  as  a  brown-yellow  precipitate  by  adding  cyauidn 
of  potassium,  not  in  excess,  to  cold  solutions  of  cupric  salts  (Scheele),  or  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  solution  of  cupric  acetate  (Pagenstecher).  It  is  very  unstable,  decom- 
posing spontaneously,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  cyanogen  and  hydrated 
cuproso-cupric  cyanide  ;  hence  its  piropertios  are  but  little  known. 

According  to  Buignet  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxv.  168),  cupric  cyanide  is  produced  only 
when  cupric  sulphate  is  added  to  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  a  yellow-green 
precipitate  which  subsequently  redissolves ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  added  to  excess  of  the  cupric  salt,  cyanogen  is  evolved  and  cuprous  cyanide  is 
formed, 

Cuprico-cyanide  of  Potassium,  KCy.CuCy,  separates  on  evaporation  from  the  above- 
mentioned  solution  of  cupric  cyanide  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  rhombohedral  crystals. 
It  dissolves  in  f  of  its  weight  of  water  at  15°  C,  and  in  |  pt.  at  the  boiling  heat.  The 
saturated  solution  boils  at  about  120°.  The  solution,  which  is  colourless,  is  pre- 
cipitated by  fixed  alkalis  and  coloured  by  ammonia  (Buignet). 

Hemicyanide  of  Copper,  or  Cuprous  Cyanide,  Cu'Cy,  or  CcuCy. 
Dicyanide  of  Copper. — This  compound  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  hydrated 
powder  by  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  solution  of  hemi- 
chloride  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  to  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  mixed 
with  sulphurous  acid.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia,  dilute  acids, 
and  alkaline  cyanides.  It  melts  when  heated,  giving  off  water,  and  leaving  a  light 
brown-red  tumefied  mass. 

Cuprous  cyanide  may  be  obtained  in  anhydrous  crystals,  possessing  considerable 
lustre,  by  suspending  in  water  the  compound  of  cuprous  cyanide  and  cyanide  of  lead, 
and  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  the  liquid,  taking  care  to  avoid  an  excess. 
Hydrocuprocyanic  (cyanide  of  cuprosum  and  hydrogen)  appears  then  to  bo  formed, 
and  if  the  filtered  liquid  be  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  gives  off  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  deposits  cuprous  cyanide  (W  ohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  Ixxviii.  370). — Accord- 
ing to  Dauber  {ibid.  Ixxiv.  216),  the  crystals  belong  to  the  monoclniic  system,  the 
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dominant  faces  being  ooP  .  ooPoo  .  oP.  Inclination  of  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  plane  of  the 
clinodiagonal  and  principal  axis  =  68°  32'  ;  oP  :  ccP  =  70°  16'  ;  oP  :  ooPoo  = 
63°  10.  Katio  of  orthodiagonal  to  clinodiagonal  =  0-5453  :  1.  Cleavage  perfect, 
parallel  to  oP. 

Cuprous  cyanide  unites  %vith  the  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming  colourless 
salts,  which  may  be  called  cuproso-cyanides,  from  which  acids,  added  to  their 
solutions,  precipitate  cuprous  cyanide  in  thick  white  flakes  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

Ciiprosocyanide  of  Ammonium,  NH'Cu'Cy-,  or  NH'Cy.CcuCy. — If  in  the  pre- 
paration of  diammoniacal  cuproso-cupric  cyanide  (p.  209),  the  passage  of  the  gas  be 
continued  after  the  needles  of  the  green  cyanide  have  formed,  these  crystals  first  re- 
dissolve,  after  which  the  liquid  gradually  loses  its  colour.  When  concentrated  and  left 
to  cool  slowly,  it  deposits  beautiful,  colourless,  prismatic  needles  of  cuprosocyanide 
of  ammonium.  This  salt  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposes  when 
continuously  boiled  therein.  At  100°  C,  it  gives  off  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  at  a 
temperature  a  little  above,  is  rapidly  converted  into  cuprous  cyanide.  (Dufau,  Compt. 
rend,  xxxvi.  1099.) 

Cuprosocya7iide  of  Barium. — Wlien  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  poured  upon  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  copper  and  hydrate  of  barium,  the  whole  dissolves  with  brisk 
effervescence,  forming  a  crimson  solution,  which  leaves  a  colourless  residue  when 
evaporated.  Water  poured  upon  the  residue  dissolves  out  the  colourless  double  cyanide, 
leaving  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  barium.  (Meillet.) 

Cuprosocyanide  of  Hismuth.  —  Cuprosocyanide  of  potassium  a  (p.  210)  forms, 
with  bismuth-salts,  a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  iu  acids  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Ittner.) 

Cuprosocyanide  of  Cadmium.  —  Cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium,  added  to 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  throws  down  a  brownish-white  precipitate,  with  evolution 
of  cyanogen  gas.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Cuprosocyanide  of  Copper,  or  Cuproso-cupric  Cyanide,  Cu'Cy^  =  CuCy.Cu'Cy 
Cu  ) 

=  Q^^>Cy^ — The  brownish-yeUow  hydrated  cupric  cyanide  precipitated  by  cyanide 

of  potassium  from  cold  solutions  of  cupric  salts  (p.  207)  gradually  gives  off  cyanogen, 
and  is  converted  into  cuproso-cupric  cyanide  ( W ohler,  Gmelin).  The  same  compound 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  cupric  salt  with  cuprosocyanide  of  potassium  (Eammels- 
berg).  When  washed  and  dried  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  forms  siskin-green 
crystalline  granules,  or  transijaient  prisms,  having  a  strong  lustre. 

According  to  Dufau  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  1099),  cuprous  and  cupric  cyanide  form 
two  compounds,  one  having  the  composition  just  given,  the  other  containing  2  at. 
cuprous  to  1  at.  cupric  cyanide. 

a.  Dufau  prepares  the  preceding  compound  by  passing  into  a  tolerably  dilute  solution 
of  a  cuj^ric  salt,  a  solution  equally  dilute  of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hydrocyanic  acid, 
in  such  proportion  as  to  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  copper-salt  imdecomposed  ; 
— or  by  passing  a  stream  of  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour  into  water  in  which  cupric  oxide 
is  suspended.  The  precipitate  formed  is  yellow  at  first,  but  rapidly  becomes  gi-een, 
and  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanogen.  The  green  precipitate,  which  has 
a  crystalline  aspect,  contains  |-  at.  water,  so  that  its  formula  is  Cu^Cy'^  +  ^  aq. 
At  100°  C,  it  gives  off  water  without  decomposing,  but  at  higher  temperatures  it  gives 
off  cyanogen,  and  is  converted  into  cuprous  cyanide.  Acids  separate  white  cuprous 
cyanide  from  it,  producing  at  the  same  time  a  cupric  salt,  and  eliminating  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Caustic  potash  transforms  it  into  cuprocyanide  of  potassium  and  cupric 
oxide.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  very  easily,  forming  a  blue  liquid,  which,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  deposits  beautiful  green  needles  of  diammoniacal  cuproso-cupiric  cyanide 
(p.  209). — It  dissolves  very  readily  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming  a 
colourless  or  slightly  bluish  liquid,  which  soon  changes  to  a  crystalline  mass,  having  a 
nacreous  aspect,  and  consisting  of  cuprosocyanide  of  potassium ;  its  formation  is  at- 
tended ■with  evolution  of  cyanogen. 

Cu  ) 

b.  2Cu=Cy.CuCy  -i-  ^aq.  =  Qp^2|Cy^  +  §  aq. — When  a  cupric  salt  is  precipitated 

by  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  added  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  throw  down  nearly  all  the  copper,  an  amorphous  powder  is  obtained  of  an 
olive-yellow  colour,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cyanogen  is  given  off :  the  precipitate  has 
the  composition  above  stated. — IJoth  this  compound  and  the  preceding  (a)  are  very 
instable,  sometimes  decomposing  spontaneously,  sometimes  on  the  slightest  rise  of 
temperature,  and,  especially  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  giving 
off  cyanogen,  and  leaving  cuprous  cyanide.  (Dufau.) 

NH^Cu ) 

Ammoniacal  Cuproso-cupric  Cyanide,  NH'.Cu^Cy.CuCy.  +  ^  aq.  =      , ,    [  Cy=  +  |aq 
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• — When  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  is  mixed  with  a  cuprie  salt,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  cyanogen  is  disengaged,  and  a  bluish-green  precipitate  is  formed 
containing  ammonia,  and  having  the  composition  jvist  stated.  —  Bluish  green  amor- 
plious  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  faint  blue  colour  ; 
when  boiled  in  water,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  is  resolved  into  euprocyanide  of  am- 
monium, which  remains  in  solution,  and  cuprous  cyanide,  which  is  precipitated.  —  The 
cuprous  cyanide  obtained  in  this  and  in  certain  similar  reactions  has  more  or  less 
of  a  brown  colour,  but  is  identical  in  composition  with  the  white  cyanide.  The  com- 
pound is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  gives  off  water  and 
anmonia  at  100°  C. ;  a  heat  somewhat  greater  converts  it  rapidly  into  cuprous  cyanide. 
(Dufau.) 

NH'Cu  ) 

Biammoniacal  Ciqyroso-cupric  Cyanide,  2NH^Cu-Cy.CuCy.  =  jjjj3q^^^^  Cy". — 1.  The 

preceding  compound  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  forming  a  sky-blue  liquid,  wliich  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  deposits  beautiful  green  needles,  having  the  composition  just 
stated. — 2.  A  more  convenient  method  of  obtaining  this  compound  is  to  pass  a  stream  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  vapom'  into  ammonia  containing  cupric  oxide  in  suspension.  The  oxide 
of  copper  dissolves  at  first  under  the  influence  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  but,  after  a  while, 
small  brilliant  green  needles  ajipear  in  the  liquid,  and  increase  rapidly  in  quantity  ;  the 
operation  is  then  to  be  stopped,  and  the  liquid  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  deposits 
another  crop  of  the  gi-eon  needles. — 3.  This  salt  is  also  formed  by  dissolving  cuprous 
cyanide  in  ammonia.  The  solution  remains  colourless  if  protected  from  the  air,  but,  if 
oxygen  has  access  to  it,  in  ever  so  small  a  quantity,  it  rapidly  turns  blue,  and  when 
evaporated,  deposits  the  green  needles  of  the  diammoniaeal  salt.  —  Diammouiacal 
cuprosocupric  cyanide  forms  beautiful  green  jirismatic  needles,  having  a  metallic 
lustre ;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  and  exhibits  with  various 
reagents  the  same  actions  as  cuprosocupric  cyanide  and  the  monammoniacal  com- 
pound. (Dufau.) 

Triammoniacal  Cuproso-aqiric  Cyanide,  SNHlCu-Cy.CuCy  =  ''^^1^™^^^  |  Cy^ — The 

diammoniaeal  compound  dissolves  readily  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia ;  and  if  the  am- 
monia be  constantly  kept  in  excess  by  passing  a  stream  of  aramoniacal  gas  into  the 
liquid,  the  solution,  when  afterwards  left  to  cool,  deposits,  either  prismatic  needles  or 
crystalline  plates  of  a  fine  blue  colour. — This  salt,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gives  off 
ammonia  and  turns  green.  It  may  also  be  prepared  from  cuprosocupric  cyanide,  or 
the  monammoniacal  compound.  (Dufau.) 

Diammoniaeal  Dic-2iproso-cu2mc  Cyanide,   2NH'.CuCy.2Cu^Cy  =  NH'Ccu^  Cy'. — 

Ccu) 

Wlien  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide  is  poured  into  aqueous  hydrocyanic 
acid,  till  the  odour  of  ammonia  decidedly  predominates,  the  slightly  yellow  liquid 
then  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  the  heat  kept  up,  and  the  gi-adual  addition  of  the 
ammoniacal  copper-solution  continued  till  its  dark  blue  colour  no  longer  disappears, 
micaceous  crystalline  lamin»  make  their  appearance  after  a  while.  If  the  liquid  be 
then  filtered,  it  yields,  on  cooling,  gi'een  rectangular  laminse  of  remarkable  lustre. 
They  have  a  composition  denoted  by  the  preceding  formula  together  with  1  at.  water. 
On  heating  them  with  equal  volumes  of  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
ammonium  not  too  dilute,  a  blue  solution  is  obtained,  which,  after  boiling  for  an  hour, 
deposits  shining  blue  laminae  of  the  anhydrous  compoimd.  The  green  laminae  also 
turn  blue  when  treated  with  the  fixed  alkalis  or  their  carbonates,  even  in  the  cold. 

The  compound  is  qiiite  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water, 
with  formation  of  a  brown  substance.  Dilute  acids  separate  from  it  white  cuprous 
cyanide,  which  dissolves  on  boiling,  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Hilken- 
kamp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  218.) 

Monthiers  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xi.  257),  by  precipitating  cupric  sulphate  with  cyanide 
of  cuprosum  and  ammonium,  obtained  a  yellow  precipitate,  to  which  he  assigned  the 
formula  NW.CuCy.2Cu'Cy.H0. 

Ciiprosoci/an  icle  of  Iron. — a.  Cuprosocyanide  of  potassium,  a,  forms,  with  ferric 
salts,  a  greenish  yellow  precipitate,  from  which  acids  dissolve  out  cuprous  cyanide,  leav- 
ing a  residue  of  protocyanide  of  iron  (Ittner).  The  precipitate  is  white,  but  trims 
yellow  when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  surface  becoming  yellowish  green  (Rammels- 
berg).  —  b.  Cuprosocyanide  of  potassium  c  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  turns 
greenish  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Eamm elsberg)  ;  according  to  F.  &  E.  Rodgers, 
the  precipitate  is  white.  With  ferrous  sulphate  free  from  ferric  oxide,  no  jn-ecipitate  is 
formed  (Gmelin).  For  the  other  double  cyanides  of  copper  and  iron,  see  Cyanides 
OF  Ibon. 
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Cuprosocyanide  of  Lead. — a.  The  potassium-salt  forms,  with  lead-salts,  a 
whitish  green  precipitate  (white,  according  to  Eammelsberg),  which  dissolves  in 
acids  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (I  ttn  er).  —  b.  The  copper-salt  b  precipitates 
l^ad-salts  in  fine,  white,  curdy  flakes.  (Gmelin.) 

Cuprosocyanide  of  Manganese. — a.  Cuprosocyanide  of  potassium  a  forms  with 
manganous  salts  a  yellowish  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  acids  with  evolution 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Ittner).— J.  The  potassium-salt  c  forms  a  white  precipitate 
with  manganous  salts.  (Gmelin.) 

Cufrosocyanide  of  Potassiu7n.  —  Cuprous  cyanide  forms  three  compounds 
with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

K  ) 

a.  KCy.Cu^Cy  =  Cg„(Cy% — This  salt  was  discovered  by  Ittner,  and  further  inves- 
tigated by  Leopold  Gmelin  and  Eammelsberg. 

Preparation. — 1.  Cupric  hydrate  or  cuproso-cupric  cyanide,  is  dissolved  in  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  cry.stallising  point  (Ittner). 
Monthiers  pours  excess  of  potash  on  hydrated  cupric  oxide,  and  adds  hydrocyanic 
acid  till  the  hydrate  is  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes  quite  colourless.  To 
obtain  a  perfectly  white  salt,  he  avoids  the  application  of  heat. — 2.  Cuprous  cyanide 
is  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  potassium  from  the  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  potash  added  to  the  liquid  till  it  reddens  turmeric,  then  hydrocyanic 
acid  till  its  odour  becomes  permanent,  then  potash  again,  and  so  on  alternately ;  the 
residual  wliite  powder  is  then  dissolved  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  water  and 
boiling,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  and  cooled.  The  salt  a  crystallises  out  first,  after- 
wards the  more  soluble  salt  b  (Gmelin).  —  3.  This  compound  may  also  be  obtained 
by  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  till  the 
precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved.  The  solution,  which  is  formed  with 
evolution  of  cyanogen,  assumes  at  first  a  purple-red  colour,  but  afterwards  on  further 
addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  heating,  turns  yellow  (Eammelsberg). — The 
solution,  whether  prepared  according  to  1,  2,  or  3,  yields  on  evaporation  or  cooling, 
first,  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  crystallised  salt  a,  and  then,  by  further 
evaporation  and  cooling,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  crystals  c.  (Eammelsberg.) 

The  salt  forms  transparent  monoclinic  crystals,  exhibiting  the  faces  oP  .  -i-  2Poo  . 
—  2Poo  .  ooP  .  —  P.  [Poo].  The  crystals  are  often  much  elongated  in  the  direction 
of  the  orthodiagonal.  Inclination  of  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  clinodiagonal  section  =  94°  30' ; 
oP  :  -P  =  131°  54';  oP  :  -2Pco  =  126°  13';  oP  :  [Poo]  =  136°  46'.  Inclina- 
tion of  clinodiagonal  to  principal  axis  =  77°  8'  (Eammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  cvi.  491). 
The  crystals  are  pa-le  yellow  according  to  Ittner  and  Gmelin,  but  colourless  according 
to  Eammelsberg,  who  regards  the  colouring  as  incidental;  also  according  to  Meillet 
(J.  Pharm.[3]  iii.  443)  and  Monthiers  {ibid.  xi.  255).    Taste  bitter  and  metallic. 

The  crystals,  when  heated,  give  oif  a  small  quantity  of  water  [probably  only  hygro- 
scopic], become  white  and  opaque,  and  afterwards  fuse  to  a  transparent  liquid,  pale 
blue  by  transmitted  light,  but  having  fine  brown-red  particles  floating  in  it,  which 
impart  a  brown-red  colour  to  it  by  reflected  light ;  no  further  decomposition  ensues  at 
a  moderate  red  heat  (Gmelin).  These  brown-red  particles,  which  separate  from 
the  originally  colourless  liquid,  consist  of  very  finely  divided  copper,  whence  also 
proceeds  the  blue  colour  which  the  liquid  afterwards  exhibits  by  transmitted  light 
(Eammelsberg).  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  aqueous  solution, 
throws  down  but  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  even  after  a  long  time  (Ittner,  Eam- 
melsberg). The  stronger  acids  added  in  small  quantity  throw  down  white 
cuprous  cyanide  and  eliminate  hydrocyanic  acid  (Gmelin).  The  same  effect  is 
produced  by  the  salts  of  ferric  and  stannic  oxide,  excepting  that  the  hydrates  of  these 
oxides  are  at  the  same  time  precipitated  (Ittner).  Mercuric  salts  throw  down 
cupric  [?  cuprous]  cyanide,  with  formation  of  cyanide  of  mercury  and  a  potassium-salt. 
Alkalis  have  no  action  on  this  compound  (Ittner.)  The  crystals  dissolve  sparingly 
in  water,  with  partial  separation  of  cuprous  cyanide,  whereby  they  become  opaque, 
and  afterwards  crumble  to  a  white  powder.  The  solution  when  evaporated  first  yields 
crystals  of  the  salt  a,  then  of  c ;  the  former  is  therefore  rendered  soluble  in  water 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  latter.  (Eammelsberg.) 

b.  2KCy.3Cu'Cy  =  Q^^^3VCy^. — Formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  cuprous  cyanide. 
(Eammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixiv.  65.) 

c.  3KCy.Cu^Cy  =      |  Cy''.  —  Discovered  by  Gmelin,  more  minutely  examined  by 

Eammelsberg.  Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salt  a.  In  some  cases,  the  salt  a 
crystallises  first  from  the  liquid,  and  afterwards  the  saltS;  or,  if  the  quantity  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  present  be  considerable,  the  salt  b  crystallises  out  alone.  Ac- 
cording to  Prince  Bagration  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxx.  367),  copper  dissolves  in  aqueous 
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cyanide  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  in  tliis  reaction  the  same  salt  is  produced 
together  with  free  potash. 

This  salt  forms  colourless,  transparent,  rhombic  prisms,  truncated  on  tlie  lateral 
edges,  and  having  6-sided  summits  (Gmelin).  Permanent  in  the  air  (Rammels- 
lierg) ;  acquires  a  bluish  white  tint  after  long  keeping  (Gmelin).  The  crystals 
decrepitate  when  heated,  and  at  a  temperature  much  below  redness  they  fuse  without 
loss  of  water,  and  form  a  Liquid  which  is  likewrise  blue  by  transmitted,  and  brown-red 
liy  reflected  light,  and  does  not  undergo  any  further  decomposition  at  a  moderate  red 
heat ;  on  cooling,  it  solidifies  into  a  mass  coloured  reddish  white  by  admixed  particles 
of  copper.  Small  quantities  of  the  stronger  acids  precipitate  cuprous  cyanide  from 
the  solution,  and  liberate  hydrocyanic  acid  (Gmelin).  A  similar  effect  is  produced 
by  ferric  salts,  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide  being,  however,  formed  at  the 
same  time  (Rammelsberg).  Mercurous  nitrate  forms  a  green  precipitate  (Gmelin). 
The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  its  warm  concentrated  solution  takes  up  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  salt  a,  so  that,  as  it  cools,  crystals  of  a  separate  out 
(Rammelsberg).  The  solution  of  the  salt  c  forms  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  wdth 
cupric  salts  (Gmelin,  F.  &E.  Eodgers).  This  precipitate  should  be  Cu''Cy^  or 
Cu^CcuCy'. 

This  salt  forms  colourless,  transparent,  monoclinic  prisms,  exhibiting  'the  faces 
ooP  .  oP  .  —  P  .  [2Poo  ],  with  the  inclinations  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  clinodiagonal  prin- 
cipal section  =  102°  32';  oP  :  ooP  =  102=  10';  oP  :  -P  =  142°  69';  oP  :  [2Poo  ] 
=  130°  57'. 

Cuproso-cyanide  o  f  Sodium. — Formed  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  the 
corresponding  barium-salt  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphate  of  sodium.  On 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  small  needles  permanent  in  the  air. 
(Meillet,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  iii.  413.) 

Cuproso-cyanide  of  Uranyl. — The  potassium-salt  c  added  to  uranic  chloride 
throws  down  a  pale  yeUow  powder.  (Gmelin.) 

Cuproso-cy anide  o f  Zinc- — The  potassium-salt  a  forms  with  zinc-salts  a  white 
precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  acids  with  separation  of  jsrussic  acid  (Ittner).  The 
potassium-salt  c  forms  curdy  white  flakes.  (Gmelin.) 

CVil3ii'IX»E  OP  CUIttEKTYXi.    See  CxMONlTEILE  (p.  283). 

CYAWIDE  OP  ETHYL  Propionitrile,  Mctacctonitrile,  Hydrocyanic  ether, 
C'lPN  =  C'-IP.Cj-. — This  compound  was  discovered  by  Pelouze  in  1834  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  x.  249),  further  examined  by  Frankland  and  Kolbe  {ibid.  Ixv.  269,  288; 
Chem.  Soc.  Mem.  iii.  386  ;  Chem.  Soc,  Qu.  .J.  i.  60),  and  by  Dumas,  Malaguti  and 
Leblanc,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxiv.  329).  It  is  obtained;  1.  By  distilling  cyanide  of 
potassium  with  ethylsulphate  of  potassium  or  barium,  the  distillate  being  purified  by 
wasliing  with  water,  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectification  ;  but  the  pre- 
paration by  this  method  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  an  intolerable  odour,  arising 
from  a  small  quantity  of  a  cyanogen-compound  not  yet  examined,  and  the  purification 
is  very  difficult. —  2.  By  distilling  pulverised  cyanide  of  potassium  with  oxalate  of 
ethyl  (Lowig). —  3.  By  distilling  cyanide  of  potassium  with  iodide  of  ethyl  mixed  with 
fom"  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  the  condensing  apparatus  being  so  arranged  that  the 
distilled  liquid  may  continually  run  back  again,  till,  on  being  tested,  it  shows  no  trace 
of  iodine  ;  the  contents  of  the  retort  are  then  distilled  to  dryness  (Williamson,  PhU. 
Mag.  [4]  vi.  205).  According  to  Buckton  and  Hofmann  (Chem.  Soc.  Qii.  .T.  ix.  250), 
the  cyanide  of  ethyl  thus  obtained  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol,  from 
which  it  cannot  bo  freed  by  fractional  distillation  ;  and  to  obtain  it  pui-e  it  must  first  be 
converted  into  propionate  of  potassium  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  {vid.  inf.),  this 
salt  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  then  converted  into  propionic  ether  (by  heating 
it  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid), — the  ether  converted  into  propionamide  (N.H-.C'H'O 
=  CH'NO)  by  the  action  of  ammonia  under  pressure, — and  the  propionamide  into 
propionitrile  (cyanide  of  ethyl)  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride.  Buckton  and 
Hofmann,  however,  regarded  this  as  the  best  method  of  obtaining  pui-e  cyanide  of  etliyl. 

Cyanide  of  ethyl  is  a  coloiu'less  liquid,  of  .specific  gravity  0'78  (Pelouze),  07889  at 
12-6°  C.  (Frankland  and  Kolbe).  It  boils  at  82°  C.  (Pelouze),  at  88°  (Frank- 
land  and  Kolbe).  It  has  a  strong  alliaceous  odour,  and  is  very  poisonous  (Pelouze). 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water  (Pelouze),  moderately  soluble,  but  separates  on  the 
addition  of  common  salt  (Frankland  and  Kolbe).  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Cyanide  of  etliyl  cohobated  with  aqueous  potash  is  converted  into  propionate  of 
potassium,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  : 

C'H'^N  +  KHO  +  IPO  =  C'H^KO^  +  NII^ 
r  2 
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A  similar  decomposition  is  produced  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  pt.  strong  acid  to  2 
pts.  water),  the  products  being  propionic  acid  and  sulphate  of  ammonium : 

2C^H^N  +  ffSO*  +  4H20  =  2C'H«0^  +  (NH^)2.S0*. 

According  to  E.  Meyer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Isvii.  147),  sulphate  of  ethylamine  is  likewise 
formed.  Heated  fuming  sulfhuric  acid,  it  yields  disulphetholic  acid,  C^H'^S-O", 
together  with  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium  and  carbonic  anhydride  (B nekton  and 
Hofmann  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  is.  250): 

C'H^N  +  3H-S0*  =  C-H^S^O"  +  NH'.H.SO^  +  CO-. 

Cyanide  of  ethyl,  treated  with  potassium  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  partly  decom- 
posed, yielding  cyanide  of  potassium  and  hydride  of  ethyl,  and  partly  polymerised  into 
cyanethine,  C'H'^N^  (Frankland  and  Kolbe).  The  formation  of  hydride  of  ethylin 
this  reaction  must  be  due,  either  to  the  presence  of  water  or  alcohol  in  the  cyanide  of 
ethyl,  or  to  the  resolution  of  the  liberated  ethyl  into  hydride  of  ethyl  and  ethylene. 

Cyanide  of  Ethyl  and  Silver. — When  iodide  of  ethyl  and  cyanide  of  silver  in 
equivalent  quantities  are  heated  together  to  100°  C.  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  this  com- 
pound is  obtained  as  a  viscid  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling.  It 
is  also  obtained  in  fine  shining  crystals  on  heating  to  100°  C.  a  mixture  of  iodide  of 
ethyl,  cyanide  of  silver,  and  water.  It  does  not  yield  pure  cyanide  of  ethyl  by  dry 
distillation,  but  when  distilled  with  water,  or  with  potash,  it  yields  a  distillate  which 
smells  of  cyanide  of  ethyl,  and  when  treated  with  an  acid,  loses  its  odour  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  salt  of  ethylamine.    (E.  Meyer,  loc.  cit.) 

Cyanide  of  ethyl  forms  solid  compounds  with  certain  metallic  chlorides,  viz. 
C'H^N.SbCP,  C^H^N.AuCP,  CH^^N.PtCl-,  2C»H^N.SnCl',  2C^H=N.TiCl^  and  liquid 
compounds  with  chloride  of  carbonyl,  C^H^N.COCP,  auAchloride  of  cyanogen,  C^H^N.CyCl. 
(Henke,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cd.  280.) 

CYATflDE  or  ETHYLESfB.    C^H'N- =  (C^H^X'.Cy^.    (Maxwell  Simpson, 
Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  x.  574.    Geuther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  268.) — Produced  by  the 
action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  bromide  or  chloride  of  ethylene  : 
C-H^Br^  +  2KCy  =  C^H^Cy^  +  2KBr. 

A  mixture  of  1  at.  bromide  of  ethylene  and  2  at.  cyanide  of  potassium,  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'840,  is  cohobated  in  the  water-bath 
tiU  the  reaction  is  complete ;  the  alcoholic  liquid  is  then  decanted  and  freed  from 
alcohol  by  distillation;  the  semi-fluid  residue  is  filtered  at  100°  C. ;  the  filtrate  is 
treated  with  a  satiirated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  ;  and  the  cyanide  of  ethylene, 
which  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  oil,  is  washed  with  ether,  and 
heated  for  some  time  to  140°  C.  to  free  it  from  admixed  bromide  of  ethylene:  this 
treatment  does  not,  however,  renderit  quite  pure  (Simpson).  Geuther  prepared  the 
compound  from  chloride  of  ethylene,  but  the  preparation  is  more  difficult  than  with 
the  bromide. 

Cyanide  of  ethylene  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  brownish,  semi-solid,  crystalline 
mass,  melting  at  50°  C.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  less  in  ether.  It 
cannot  be  distilled,  but  bears  a  tolerably  high  temperature  without  much  decomposi- 
tion. With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  body  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  long  needles. 
Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  acts  similarly  to  cyanide  of  ethyl,  giving  off  ammonia, 
and  yielding  succinate  of  potassium: 

C-H'Cy^  +  2KH0  +  2H-0  =  C'H^K'O*  +  2NH'. 

CV ABIDES  OP  COZiD.  Gold  unites  with  cyanogen  in  two  proportions,  form- 
ing the  aurous  and  auric  cyanides  ;  the  latter,  however,  is  known  only  in  combination. 

Peotoctanide  of  Gold  or  Atinous  Cyanide,  AuCy,  is  obtained  by  heating 
aurocyanide  of  potassium  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  lemon-yeUow,  crys- 
talline powder,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  appears  to  consist  of  hexa- 
gonal plates.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  has  neither  taste  nor  smell, 
and  is  not  altered  by  esposiu-e  to  the  air.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  cyanogen  and 
leaves  metallic  gold.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  slowly.  Sulphydric 
acid  has  no  action  upon  it ;  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  dissolves  it  to  a  colourless  liquid, 
from  which  acids  throw  down  sulphide  of  gold.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  _  Potash  de- 
composes it  at  the  boiling  heat,  throwing  down  metaUic  gold.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in 
hyposulphite  of  sodium. 

Protocyanide  of  gold  dissolves  in  the  alkaline  cyanides,  forming  double  salts  called 
aurocyanides,  which  precipitate  the  salts  of  other  metals. 

Aurocyanide  of  Ammonium,  NH^'AuCy-,  or  NH^Cy.AuCy,  is  obtained  by  mixing 
the  saturated  solutions  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  and  aurocyanide  of  potassium,  pre- 
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cipitatiug  tho  sulpbnte  of  potassium  and  the  excess  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  crystallise  by  eTaporatiou.  It  forms  colour- 
less anhydrous  crystals  haying  a  strong  metallic  taste. 

The  solution  of  protocyanide  of  gold  in  boiling  aqueous  ammonia  yields,  on  cooling, 
grey,  shining  scales,  which  give  up  their  ammonia  when  heated,  or  on  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Aur ocyanidc  of  Potassium,  KAuCy^  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  aurous 
cyanide,  auric  oxide,  or  fulminating  gold,  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  solution  being 
attended  with  evolution  of  cyanogen  in  the  second  case,  and  of  ammonia  in  the  thiril. 
A  convenient  method  of  preparation  is  to  dissolve  7  pts.  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
precipitate  by  excess  of  ammonia,  and  introduce  the  precipitate,  after  thorough 
washing,  into  a  boiling  solution  of  6  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  colouiiess 
solution,  if  not  too  dilute,  deposits  the  aurocyanide  in  crystals  on  cooling.  The  mother- 
liquor  yields  by  evaporation  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  salt,  but  very  impure  ;  it  is 
evaporated  with  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  residual  aurous  cyanide  is  washed 
with  water  and  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium  (77  pts.  cyanide  of  gold  to  23  pts.  of 
cyanide  of  potassium).  The  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling 
water. 

According  to  Prince  Bagration  (J.  pr.  Clicm.  xxxi.  .367),  metallic  gold  precipi- 
tated by  ferrous  sulphate  dissolves  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  slowly  also  in 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  forming  aurocyanide  of  potassium.  The  action  requires, 
however,  access  of  air,  as  shown  by  Eisner  {ibid,  xxxvii.  333),  and  is  attended  with 
formation  of  caustic  potash  : 

Au^  4  4ECy  +  O  =  2KAuCy=  +  K-0. 

Aurocyanide  of  potassium  forms  colom-less  elongated  rhoniboi'dal  octahedrons  or 
nacreous  scales.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  gives  oiF  cyanogen  gas  and 
leaves  a  mixture  of  gold  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  Aqueous  acids  slowly  decompose 
the  solution,  eliminating  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  precipitating  aurous  cyanide.  Boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  about  88  per  cent,  cyanide  of  potassium,  togetlier  with 
chloride.  A  similar  decomposition  is  produced  by  siilpluu-ic,  nitric,  oxalic,  and  tartaric 
acids.  Alkaline  sulphydrates  do  not  decompose  it.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with 
mercuric  chloride,  yields,  without  evolution  of  liydrocyanic  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  increases  on  boiling,  and  assumes  the  deep  yellow  coloiu-  of  aurous  cyanide :  the 
liquid  contains  cyanide  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  potassium,  but  no  gold. 

Aiu-ocyanide  of  potassium  is  extensively  used  in  electro-gilding.  Its  aqueous 
solution,  especially  when  hot,  gilds  copper  and  silver,  even  witliout  tlio  aid  of  a 
voltaic  battery,  its  place  in  the  solution  being  supplied  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
the  other  metal. 

To  obtain  the  gold  which  remains  in  the  solution  after  it  has  been  used  for  gilding, 
it  should  be  evaporated  to  di-yness,  the  residue  finely  pulverised  and  intimately  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  litharge,  then  melted  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and  the  lead 
extracted  from  tho  button  of  lead  and  gold  by  warm  nitric  acid  ;  the  gold  then 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  loose,  yellowish-brown,  spongy  mass.  (Bottger,  J.  jir. 
Chem.  xxxvi.  169.) 

The  solution  of  aurocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  ^/«e-salts ; 
yellowish-wliite  with  i/«-salts  ;  white  with  /carf-salts ;  white  with  ferrous  salts, 
changing  to  blue  on  addition  of  nitric  acid  ;  white  with  nitrate  of  silver  ;  with  chloride 
of  manganese  it  forms  small  crystals. 

Teicyanide  of  Gold,  or  Aijbic  Cyanide.  AuCy'. — This  compound  is  ob- 
tained, in  the  free  state,  according  to  Hiraly,  hj  decomposing  auricyanide  of  potassium 
with  any  of  the  stronger  acids.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  as  pointed  out  by 
L.  Gmelin  {Handbook,  viii.  37),  that  the  substance  thus  separated  is  auricyanide  of 
hydrogen,  HCy.AuCy^ : 

KAu'"Cy*  +  HCl  =  KCl  +  HAu'Ty^ 

Moreover,  as  observed  by  Himly  himself,  the  compound,  when  heated,  gives  off  at  first, 
not  cyanogen,  but  hydrocyanic  acid. 

To  prepare  auricy  anid  c  of  hydrogen,  or  atiriprtissic  acid,  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  auricyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  liquid, 
containing  the  excess  of  the  silver-salt,  together  with  nitrate  of  potassium,  is  filtered  ; 
the  precipitate,  consisting  of  AgCy.AiiCy^,  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  then  dif- 
fused in  water,  and  decomposed  with  frequent  agitation,  and  at  the  ordinary,  or  at  a 
very  slightly  elevated  temperature  (at  higher  temperatures  a  yellow  colouring  will 
appear,  and  protocyanide  of  gold  wiU  bo  formed),  by  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
not  sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  eva.porated  to  dryness  in 
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vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  lime. — Or,  aurieyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  hydro- 
fluosilicic  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  exhausted  with  absolute  alcohol ; 
and  the  solution  filtered  from  the  silico-tiuoride  of  potassium,  and  left  to  evaporate 
(Himly).  The  product  thus  obtained  generally  has  a  yellowish  colour,  arising  from 
the  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  protocyanide  ;  it  must  therefore  be  dissolved  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water  or  alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  in 
the  air  or  in  vacuo  ;  for  the  application  of  heat  would  reproduce  protocyanide  of  gold. 
(Himly.) 

Aurieyanide  of  hydrogen  forms  large  colourless  laminse  and  tables,  containing  3  at. 
water  of  crj'staUisation  =  2Au"'HCy*  +  3H-0  (Himly).  They  fuse  at  50°  C,  first 
giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  then  cyanogen  gas,  and  leave  carbide  of  gold,  which  burns 
readUy  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  pure  gold.  The  aqueous  sohition,  when  eva- 
porated over  the  water-bath,  deposits  part  of  the  gold  in  the  form  of  protocyanide.  A 
boiling  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid  exerts  no  reducing  action.  Mercurous  or  mer- 
curic nitrate,  heated  with  the  solution,  throws  down  protocyanide  of  gold,  whUe 
cyanide  of  mercury  remains  in  solution.  Mercuric  chloride  forms  no  precipitate,  even 
when  the  solution  is  heated.  Aurieyanide  of  hydrogen  does  not  become  moist  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  dissolves  in  water  in  every  proportion,  and  almost  as  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  (Himly.) 

Aurieyanide  of  Ammonium,  (NH^)Au"'Cy^ — Hydrated  auric  oxide  is  added 
to  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  distilhng  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  sal- 
ammoniac  and  water,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  dissolve ;  the  colourless  filtrate  is 
heated,  which  causes  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  to  escape ;  the  filtrate  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  during  which  process  it  becomes  covered  with  a  rusty  yellow  film  ; 
the  dry  residue  exhausted  with  water ;  and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  till  it  crystal- 
lises. The  salt  forms  large,  colourless,  four  and  six-sided  tables,  which  give  oiF  5-06 
per  cent,  of  water  at  100°  C,  and  turn  reddish-white,  yeUow  at  a  higher  temperature, 
and  give  oif  hydi-ocyanate  of  ammonia,  and  when  ignited  in  the  au-  leave  58'7  per 
cent,  of  pure  gold.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  nearly  in- 
soluble in  ether.    (Himly,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  343.) 

Aurieyanide  of  Potassium,  KAu"'Cy^ — Formed  by  converting  7  pts.  of  gold 
into  a  solution  of  the  chloride  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  gradually  adding  this  liquid 
to  a  hot  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  8  pts.  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  colourless 
mixture,  as  it  cools,  deposits  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  reci-ystalhsation  : 

AuCP  +  4KCy  =  KCy.AuCy'  +  3KC1. 

(Himly,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xLii.  340.)  A  similar  process  is  adopted  by  Eammelsberg 
(Pogg,  Ann.  xlii.  133).  According  to  Glassford  and  Napier,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
mode  of  preparation  yields,  not  aurieyanide,  but  aurocyanide  of  potassium. 

The  salt  forms  large,  coloiu-less  tables,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  effloresce 
quickly  and  turn  milk-white  ;  in  vacuo  (Himly)  or  at  100°  C.  (Ramm  elsberg),  they 
give  off  all  their  water  of  crystallisation.  The  residue  then  melts  to  a  brown  liquid, 
from  which  part  of  the  gold  separates  out,  an  evolution  of  cyanogen  taking  place  at 
the  same  time  (Eammelsberg).  The  salt,  when  heated,  gives  off  2  at.  cyanogen, 
and  is  converted  into  am-oeyanide  of  patassium,  KCy.AuCy  (Himly). —  Chlorine 
exerts  a  decomposing  action  only  when  aided  by  heat,  cliloride  of  cyanogen  being  then 
formed  (Kammelsberg).  Acids  added  to  the  solution  of  the  salt  produce  no  pre- 
cipitate, but  colour  ityellow  and  eliminate  hydrocyanic  acid  (Rammelsberg).  Mer- 
curous nitrate,  boiled  with  the  solution,  forms  a  yello^vish  precipitate  (Himly).  The 
salt  does  not  dissolve  in  absolute  alcohol  (Himly).  Its  aqueous  solution  is  the  best 
of  all  materials  for  galvanic  gilding.  (Meillet.) 

Aurieyanide  of  Silver  is  a  curdy  precipitate,  formed  by  mixing  the  potassium- 
salt  with  nitrate  of  silver.    It  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

CYAMTXSS  OP  HYDSiOGEZr.  Hydrocyanic  or  Cyanhydric  acid,  CNH  or 
(C'-iV/7)  =  HCy.  I'russic  acid,  Acidum  horussiciim,  Blausdiire,  Berlinerblausdure. — Tliis 
acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1782  (Opiiscula,  ii.  148),  further  examined  by 
BerthoUet  {3Iem.  dc  I' Acad.  d.  Sc.  dc  Paris,  1787,  p.  148),  Proust  (Ann.  Chim.  Is. 
185,  225)  and  Ittner  {Beitrdge  zur  GcscMchte  der  Blausdure,  1809),  and  first  ob- 
tained in  the  pure  and  liqiiid  state  by  Gay-Lussac  in  1811  (Ann.  Chim.  Ixxvii. 
128  ;  xcv.  136).  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyptian  priests, 
who  used  it  for  poisoning  the  initiated  who  had  been  guilty  of  divulging  the  sacred 
mysteries.    (Hoefer,  Histoirc  de  Chimie,  i.  226.) 

Occurrence. — The  kernels  of  bitter  almonds,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  and 
quinces, — the  blossoms  of  the  peach,  sloe,  and  mountain-ash, — the  leaves  of  the  peach, 
clierry-lam'el,  and  Portugal  lam-el, — the  young  branches  of  the  peach, — the  stem-bark 
of  the  Portugal  laurel  and  mountain-ash,  and  the  roots  of  the  last-named  tree,  when 
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soaked  in  water  and  distilled  after  a  while,  yield  hydrocyanic  acid,  together  with  hitter 
almond  oil.  The  juice  of  the  root  of  JatropJia  Manihot  also  yields  hydrocyanic  acid 
■when  distilled.  But  it  is  only  in  the  moister  parts  of  these  substances  that  the  acid 
exists  ready  formed ;  the  greater  part  is  produced  during  immersion  in  water,  the 
amygdalin  contained  in  the  plants  being  then  resolved,  by  the  fermentative  action  of 
the  emulsin,  also  present,  into  glucose,  bitter  almond  oU,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  (i.  202), 
the  last  two  substances  passing  over  in  the  distillation. 

Formation. — 1.  From  metallic  cyanides,  by  the  action  of  sulphydric,  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid. —  2.  In  the  dry  distillation  of  azotised  bodies,  and  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  certain  organic  substances, — in  the  preparation  of  nitrous  ether  for  ex- 
ample. It  is  also  found  among  the  products  obtained  by  distilling  albumin,  fibrin, 
casein,  or  gelatin  with  sidphurie  acid  and  chi'omate  of  potassium,  or  sulphuric  acid  and 
peroxide  of  manganese.  —  3.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  formate  of  ammonium : 
CH(NH^)0'-=  CNH  +  2H-'0  (D5bereiner,  Buchner's  Repert.  xv.  425).  —4.  By  the 
decomposition  of  amygdalin  (i.  222). —  5.  By  the  decomposition  of  various  cyanogen 
compounds  and  of  fulminates. 

Preparation. —  I.  Of  the  aqueons  acid. —  a.  From  hydratcd  Ferrocj/anidc  of  potas- 
sium.— This  salt,  which  consists  of  K*Fe*Cy''.3H-0,  is  decomposed  when  heated  above 
100°  C.  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  in  such  a  manner  that  half  the  cyanogen 
passes  over  in  the  form  of  hych-ocyanic  acid,  whilst  a  yellowish-white  powder,  K"Fe^t'y', 
is  precipitated,  and  the  residual  liquid  contains  acid  sulphate  of  potassium.  The 
best  proportion  is  2  at.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  6  at.  sulpluiric  acid  ;  therefore 
2  .  211-4  pts.  (=422-8  pts.)  fen-ocyanide  of  potassium,  to  6  ,  49  (  =  294  pts.)  oil  of 
vitriol  (diluted  with  any  convenient  quantity  of  water), —  therefore  nearly  10  pts.  of 
the  ferrocyanide  to  7  pts.  oU  of  vitriol  (Everitt,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  vi.  97) : 

2(K'Fe-Cy'=.3H-0)  +  6H'S0^  =  6HCy  +  K-Fe^Cy«  +  6KHS0'  +  6H=0. 

According  to  this  calculation,  422-4  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  yield  3  .  27  (=81) 
pts.  hydrocyanic  acid  (in  the  anhydrous  state),  or  100  pts.  ferrocyanide  yield  19-16 
pts.  of  the  acid.  Geiger  obtained  by  experiment  17'07,  and  Wackenroder  17-20. — 
A  larger  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  further  on  the  precipitated  KFc-Cy^ 
and  cannot  therefore  lead  to  a  more  abundant  evolution  of  hych'ooyauie  acid ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  it  can  no  longer  be  taken  up  by  the  potash,  it  decomposes  part  of  the 
liberated  hydrocyanic  acicl  into  ammonia  and  formic  acid,  and  consequently  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  which  distils  over  is  smaller  in  quantity  and  contaminated  with  formic 
acid.  It  is  better  indeed  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sulphm-ic  acid  to  one-half  (3'5  pts. 
oil  of  vitriol  to  10  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium),  so  that  neutral  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium maybe  formed  in.stead  of  acid  sulphate;  as,  however,  the  neutral  sulphate  is  but 
sparingly  soluble,  and  is  therefore  deposited  in  the  crystalline  form  diu-ing  the  distillation, 
it  increases  the  percussive  ebullition  caused  by  the  white  crystalline  powder,  so  that 
dxops  of  the  mixture  are  often  thrown  up,  and  mix  with  the  distUlate.  Hence  it  is 
good  to  tlirow  a  few  clippings  of  platinum-foil  into  the  mixture. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  goes  over  in  the  beginning  of  the  distilla- 
tion at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  100°  C. ;  and  when  the  residual  liquid  attains 
a  higher  tempei-ature,  the  water  follows,  containing  but  little  hydrocyanic  acid.  A 
good  condensing  apparatus  is  therefore  necessary ;  otherwise  the  hydrocyanic  acid, 
which  passes  over  at  first, — since  its  boiling  point  is  not  above  27°  C, — wdU  for  the  most 
part  escape  in  vapour  together  with  the  air  of  the  apparatus.  Water  in  the  receiver 
likewise  tends  to  prevent  this  loss.  It  is  not  necessary  to  boil  the  residue  down  to 
dryness ;  it  is  sufficient  indeed  to  distil  oS  from  |  to  j  of  the  liquid,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  present. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dissolve  the  ferrocyanide  in  water  before  adding  the  sulphuric 
acid,  as  it  readily  dissolves  in  the  water  as  the  distillation  goes  on. 

The  distillatory  apparatus  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the 
mixture  from  spu-iting  over  —  to  contain  luit  little  air,  inasmuch  as  the  air  in  escaping 
always  carries  hydi-ocyanic  acid  vapour  with  it  —  and  to  present  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  cooling  surface. 

If  the  cUstniate  should  become  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  potassium  and  prussian 
blue  liy  spirting,  it  must  be  carefully  rectified  over  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia,  chalk, 
or  carbonate  of  barium,  in  an  apparatus  affording  ready  means  of  condensation.  This, 
however,  occasions  loss  of  prussic  acid,  and  the  rectified  acid  is  much  more  prone  to 
spontaneous  decomposition. 

b.  From  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — This  salt  is  sometimes  used  for  the  preparation  of 
hydj-ocyauic  acid,  because  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  There  is,  however,  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in  a  pure  and  definite 
state,  and,  consequently  of  determining  the  exact  amount  of  prussic  acid  that  it  will  yield, 
a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  preparation  of  the  medicinal  acid.    Ordinary  cyanide 
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of  potassium,  prepared  by  Liebig's  process  (see  Cyanibb  of  Potassixtm),  is  not  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  eyanate  and 
carbonate  of  potassium,  and  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  these 
salts  prevents,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  condensation  of  the  hydi'ocyanic  acid ; 
moreover,  the  cyanic  acid  which  also  passes  over  is  soon  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  the  latter  induces  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  cyanide  of  potassium  free  from  eyanate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Wohler,  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  in  a  covered  crucible  a  mixture  of 
dehydrated  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  burnt  tartar,  and  charcoal  powder  (p.  217). 
The  cooled  mass  is  then  lixiviated  with  cold  water,  and  the  filtered  solution  of 
cj'anide  of  potassium  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid. 

By  the  following  method  an  acid  of  nearly  definite  strength  may  be  obtained  without 
distillation. 

To  a  solution  of  9  pts.  tartaric  acid  in  60  pts.  water,  contained  in  a  well-stop- 
pered bottle  nearly  filled  with  it,  4  pts.  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  are  added;  the 
vessel  is  shaken,  frequently  dipped  into  cold  water,  and  then  left  in  the  cold  for  twelve 
hom's ;  and  the  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  contains  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  tartrate  of  potassium,  is  poured  off  from  the  crystallised  tartrate  (Th.  Clarke, 
Lond.  Med.  Surg.  J.  vi.  524 ;  also  J.  Chim.  med.  vii.  544).  According  to  calculation, 
this  acid  contains  3 '6  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid. 

c.  From  Cyanide  of  Mercury. — 1.  Cyanide  of  mercury  is  agitated  with  iron  filings, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  water  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  tUl  the  liquid  no  longer  tastes  of 
mcrem-y  —  or  better,  tUl  a  portion  of  it  taken  out  is  no  longer  blackened  by  sulphii- 
retted  hydrogen  —  the  solution  then  decanted  from  the  iron  and  mercury  into  a  retort, 
and  distilled  (Scheele): 

Hg"Cy^  +  Fe^  +  H^SO*  =  Fe^SO"  +  2HCy  +  Hg. 

According  to  this  equation,  126  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury  require  49  pts.,  or  rather  more, 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  at  least  28  jJts.  of 
iron  filings ;  an  excess  of  iron,  however,  accelerates  the  decomposition.  If  the  cyanide 
of  mercury  be  carefully  weighed,  this  method  is  very  well  adapted  to  produce  an  acid 
of  definite  strength.    The  acid  distils  over  at  a  geijtle  heat.  (Gmelin.) 

2.  Sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
as  long  as  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  solution  separated  by  filtration  from  the  sulphide  of 
mercury  (Proust,  Vauquelin): 

Hg"Cy2  +  H^S  =  Hg"S  +  2HCy. 

Vauquelin,  who  employs  a  solution  of  1  pt.  cyanide  of  mercury  in  8  pts.  water,  frees 
the  solution  from  excess  of  sulphui'etted  hydrogen  by  agitation  with  carbonate  of  lead, 
till  fresh  portions  of  that  salt  are  no  longer  browned  by  it,  and  filters  the  liquid  again. 
But  even  if  these  filtrations  be  performed  in  a  well-covered  filter,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  prussic  acid  is  lost  by  evaporation,  so  that  this  process  never  yields  an  acid 
of  definite  strength ;  moreover,  the  acid  tlras  prepared  is  ajjt  to  be  somewhat  con- 
taminated with  sulphocyanic  acid  and  oxide  of  lead. 

d.  From  Cyanide  of  Silver.  —  200  pts.  of  pure  cyanide  of  silver  are  shaken  up  with 
240  pts.  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-129,  and,  when  the  decomposition  is 
complete,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  separated  from  the  chloride  of  silver  by  decantation 
(Everitt,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  vi.lOO). — This  hydrocyanic  acid  may  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  has  the  advantage  of  definite  strength. 

e.  Frotfi  Cyanide  of  Lead.' — Pm-e  cyanide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  ctilute  sulphuric  acid  (Thomson).  As,  however,  the  cyanide  of  lead  is 
difficult  to  dry,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  cannot  be  exactly  determined ; 
if  too  little  be  used,  lead  remains  in  solution.    (Souberain,  N.  J.  Pharm.  i.  121.) 

/.  Hydrocyanic  acid  of  perfectly  definite  strength  can  only  be  obtained  by  mixing 
weighed  quantities  of  the  anhydrous  acid  and  water.  Acid  of  the  so-called  Scheele's 
strength  contains  5  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  acid. 

II.  Preparation  of  Aiihydrous  Hydrocyanic  Acid. — The  great  volatility  and  highly 
poisonous  character  of  hydrocyanic  acid  renders  this  process  very  dangerous  ;  it 
should  therefore  only  be  performed  in  winter,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  freezing  mixtui-e. 

It  may  be  prepared  directly  by  slowly  passing  dry  sulphydric  acid  gas  through  a  tube 
filled  with  dry  cyanide  of  mercury — except  at  the  further  end,  where  there  is  placed  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead  —  and  connected  with  a  U-tube  surrounded  with 
ice  and  salt.  The  anhydrous  acid  then  passes  over  and  collects  in  the  receiver  in  the 
liquid  form.  The  passage  of  the  gas  must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  carbonate  of  lead 
begins  to  blacken.  (Vauquelin.) 

A  better  mode  of  preparation,  however,  is  to  dehydrate  the  strong  aqueous  acid, 
obtained  by  either  of  the  preceding  processes,  with  fused  and  pidverised  chloride  of 
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calcium.  Trautwein  (Kopeit.  xi.  13)  distils  15  pts.  of  fcjiTOcyanide  of  potassium  with 
9  pts.  oil  of  ritriol  and  9  pts.  water,  till  4  or  5  pts.  of  strong  acid  have  passed  over  into 
the  receiver,  which  must  be  surrounded  with  ice,  or  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt ;  pours 
the  acid  into  a  strong  bottle  provided  with  a  good  stopper  and  kept  cold  hy  a  freezing 
mixtm'e  ;  and  adds  pulverised  chloride  of  calcium  in  small  successive  portions,  and 
with  frequent  agitation,  so  that  no  great  development  of  lieat  may  take  place.  The 
mixture,  after  being  left  at  rest  for  a  while,  separates  into  two  layei-s,  the  lower  one 
consisting  of  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  upper  of  hydrocyanic  acid  freed 
from  part  of  the  water.  The  acid  is  then  poured  into  another  bottle,  and  again  treated 
with  chloride  of  calcium ;  and  tliis  treatment  is  continued  till  fresh  quantities  of  chloride 
of  calcium  added  to  the  acid  no  longer  become  pasty  and  cake  together,  but  remain 
pulverulent.  By  this  treatment,  Trautwein  obtains  from  2  to  2|  pts.  of  anhydrous  acid. 
Since  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  is  lost  at  each  decantution,  and  moreover  the 
vapour  which  escapes  may  exert  a  poisonous  action,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  acid  in 
tlie  first  bottle  and  draw  off  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  by  a  siphon.  This 
siphon  is  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  closed  with  the  finger 
at  the  end  of  the  longer  arm,  and  not  opened  till  the  shorter  arm  is  depressed  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  bottle  held  in  a  somewhat  inclined  position.  As  soon  as  the  chloride 
of  calcium  solution  has  completely  run  out,  the  siphon  is  again  closed  with  the  finger 
and  taken  out.  More  chloride  of  calcium  is  then  introduced,  &c.  As  soon  as  a  fresh 
portion  of  that  substance  no  longer  becomes  pasty,  the  acid  may  be  decanted  into  a 
well-cooled  bottle  containing  pulverised  chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally  into  a  clean 
bottle  (Gmelin).  Or  the  acid,  after  being  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  cliloride 
of  calcium,  may  be  distilled  off  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  the  bottle  being  connected 
by  a  bent  tube  with  a  U-tabe  immersed  in  ice  and  salt. 

Another  method  is  to  pass  the  vapour  of  the  aqueous  acid  directly  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  abstracts  the  water.  A  mixture  of  8  pts.  ferroeyanide  of  potassium, 
3  pts.  burnt  tartar,  and  1  pt.  charcoal  is  fused  in  a  covered  crucible ;  the  fused  mass 
digested  with  six  times  its  weight  of  water  in  a  vessel  which  can  be  closed  ;  and  the 
clear  solution  decanted  from  the  sediment  of  ii-on  and  charcoal  into  a  tubulated  retort, 
which  is  connected  with  a  glass  tube  horizontal  in  the  nearer  part,  bent  downwards  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  retort,  and  passing  into  a  U-tube.  This  U-tubo  is  placed 
within  a  cylinder  containing  cold  water,  and  is  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  excepting 
at  the  end  where  the  vapours  enter,  and  at  this  end  are  placed  small  pieces  of  the 
fused  mixture  above  mentioned.  The  other  end  of  the  U-tube  is  connected  by  a  bent 
tube  with  the  glass  which  serves  as  a  receiver,  and  is  surrounded  with  ice,  or  better, 
with  a  freezing  mixture.  A  cooled  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  (the  fused  mixture 
whose  solution  is  contained  in  the  retort  being  supposed  =  2)  and  1  pt.  water,  is  then 
poured  into  the  retort  by  small  portions  at  a  time  through  a  funnel-tube  adapted  to 
the  tubulus.  The  mixture  starts  spontaneously  into  strong  ebidlition,  so  that  the  sul- 
phuric acid  must  be  added  slowly  ;  and  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  distils 
over  without  the  application  of  heat.  Finally,  when  all  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
added,  and  the  boiling  has  ceased,  the  retort  is  heated  till  the  contents  begin  to  boil 
gently  ;  and  the  cylinder  in  which  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  immersed  is  emptied 
of  cold  water,  and  filled  with  water  at  30° — 35°,  to  volatilise  the  prussio  acid  there 
condensed,  and  cause  it  to  pass  over  into  the  receiver  (W6  hler,  Bcrzelws  Lchrh.  i.  816). 
As  the  U-tube  sometimes  becomes  stopped  up,  Wcihler  further  recommends  that  the 
neck  of  the  retort  be  inclined  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  an  intermediate 
vessel,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  cyanide  of  potassium, 
placed  between  the  retort  and  the  U-tube.  The  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  the  in- 
tervening vessel  are  immersed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  in  water  at  30°  C, 
and  the  piaissic  acid  vapour  is  condensed  in  a  tall  narrow  vessel,  sm-rounded  with  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt ;  the  acid  is  then  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  mass. 

Properties.— Axihy Avows  hydrocyanic  acid  is,  at  common  temperatures,  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  07058  at  7°  C,  and  0-6969  at  18°  C.  (Gay-Lussac) ;  it  solidifies 
at  15°  C,  in  feathery  crystals.  It  boils  at  26-5°  C.  Vapour-density,  0-947  by  experi- 
ment (Gay-Lussac),  by  calculation,  ^ —  =  13-5,  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity, 

=  13*5  X  0-0693  =  0-9405  referred  to  air.  It  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions, 
forming  a  solution  which  is  lighter  than  water,  and  reddens  litmus  slightly  ;  it  is  also 
miseible  -with  alcohol. 

The  anhydrous  acid  or  the  strong  aqueous  solution  burns  -with  a  faint  violet  flame. 
It  has  a  peculiar  odour  like  that  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  excessively  poisonous ;  a 
drop  of  tlie  anhydrous  acid  producing  instant  death  when  swallowed.  The  vapour 
of  the  anhydrous  or  of  the  highly  concentrated  aqueous  acid,  is  likewise  instantly  fntal 
when  inhaled ;  the  vapour  diluted  with  air  produces,  when  inhaled  in  small  quantity, 
a  peculiar  irritation  in  the  throat ;  in  larger  quantity,  giddiness  and  head-ache.  The 
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dilute  aqueous  acid  has  a  cooling  taste,  with  pungent  bitter  aftertaste ;  it  is  much 
used  in  medicine  to  allay  irritation. 

Deco7npositwns. — 1.  The  anhydrous  acid  quickly  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion, giving  off  ammonia  and  leaving  a  brown  substance.  The  aqueous  acid  undergoes 
the  same  decomposition,  part  of  it  being,  however,  converted  into  formate  of  ammo- 
nium: CNH  +  2H-0  =  CH(NH^)0^.  The  decomposition  takes  place  more  quickly  as 
the  acid  is  stronger ;  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  another  acid  renders  it  more 
permanent ;  alkalis,  on  the  other  liand,  accelerate  the  decomposition.  Exposure  to  light 
also  causes  the  change  to  take  place  more  quickly ;  hence  the  acid  should  always  be 
kept  in  the  dark,  or  in  bottles  covered  with  black  paper. —  2.  The  vapour  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  partly  resolved  into  cyanogen  and  hydro- 
gen gases ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  set  free  and 
charcoal  separated. —  3.  electricity.  The  vapour  of  liydroeyanic  acid  is  but  slowly 
decomposed  by  the  electric  spark,  with  separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbon.  The 
aqueous  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  voltaic  current,  hydrogen  being  evolved  at  the 
negative  pole,  while  the  cyanogen  set  free  at  the  positive  pole  either  remains  dissolved 
or  unites  with  the  metal  which  forms  the  pole. — 4.  By  oxidation.  The  anhydrous  acid 
and  its  vapour,  when  set  on  fire,  burn  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  gas,  producing  car- 
bonic anhydride,  nitrogen,  and  water.  The  vapour  mixed  with  oxygen  explodes  with 
great  violence  on  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark.  For  complete  combustion,  2  volumes 
of  the  vapour  require  2^  vols,  oxygen,  and  after  the  explosion,  there  remain  3  vols, 
of  gas  consisting  of  2  vols,  carbonic  anhydride  and  1  vol.  nitrogen.  Hence  the  com- 
position of  the  vapour  is  determined:  for  the  2  vols,  carbonic  anhydride  contain 
2  vols,  oxygen ;  consequently,  the  remaining  |  vol.  oxygen  has  been  consumed  in 
combining  with  the  hydrogen  (1  vol.)  to  form  water.  Hence  the  2  vols,  hydrocyanic 
vapour  contain  1  at.  carbon,  1  at.  nitrogen,  and  1  at.  hydrogen.  Many  metallic  oxides 
decompose  hydrocyanic  acid  even  at  common  temperatures ;  peroxide  of  lead  forms 
with  it,  according  to  Liebig,  cyanide  of  lead,  water,  and  cyanogen. — The  vapour  of  the 
acid  mixed  with  hydrogen  gas  is  completely  absorbed  by  peroxide  of  manganese,  with- 
out separation  of  cyanogen  (Gay-Lussac).  Basic  metallic  oxides  generally  con- 
cert the  acid  into  water  and  a  metallic  cyanide. — 5.  By  chlorine.  The  anhydrous 
acid  poured  into  a  bottle  filled  with  dry  chlorine,  and  exposed  to  smishine,  forms  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  soHd  chloride  of  cyanogen. 

In  presence  of  aqueous  vapour,  but  little  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  formed,  the  chief 
products  of  the  reaction  being  sal-ammoniac,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  anhydride  : 

2CNH  +  CP  +  ZWO  =  2NH^C1  +  CO  +  CO^ 

Chlorine  gas  passed  into  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  forms  hydrocyanate  of  chloride  of 
cyanogen,  C'N-CP.CNH  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxix.  280).  When  chlorine  gas  is 
passed  into  a  mixture  of  strong  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  and  alcohol,  till  carbonic  acid 
begins  to  escape,  a  crystalline  compound,  C*H'NC10^,  is  formed,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  in  ammonia,  somewhat  more  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  The  same  compound  is  formed  on  passing  chlorine  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
cyanide  of  mercury  (q.  v.)  (Stenhouse.) 

6.  Bromine  decomposes  the  aqueous  acid,  forming  bromide  of  cyanogen.  7.  Iodine 
does  not  decompose  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Gay-Lussac).  With  the 
aqueous  acid  it  forms  hydriodic  acid  and  liberates  cyanogen.  (Porrett.) 

8.  By  a<;ids.  Strong  hydrocldoric  or  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  a  few  minutes,  even  in  the  cold,  and  more  quickly  with  aid  of  heat, 
into  formic  acid  and  ammonia,  CNH  +  2H-0  =  CH^O'''  +  NH^.  Hyilrochloric  acid 
acts  more  quickly  than  sulphuric  acid;  the  latter,  if  too  strongly  heated,  further 
resolves  the  formic  acid  into  water  and  carbonic  oxide  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
ii.  84).  Small  quantities  of  either  of  these  acids,  however,  retard  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  prussic  acid.    (Gm.  vii.  403.) 

9.  The  fixed  alkalis,  at  high  temperatures,  likewise  resolve  hydrocyanic  acid  into 
ammonia  and  formic  acid. 

10.  Potassium  hnrns  when  heated  in  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  formation 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Hydrocyanic  acid. — 1.  Free  hydrocyanic  acid,  if  not 
too  dilute  or  mixed  with  other  odoriferous  substances,  may  be  recognised  by  its 
characteristic  odour  (p.  217). — 2.  On  making  the  solution  alkaline  with  ^otosA,  adding 
a  solution  oi  ferrous  sulphate  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  then  sufficient 
hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  prussian  blue  remains 
undissolved  if  hydrocyanic  acid  was  present ;  otherwise  a  clear  yellow-green  solution  is 
formed.  If  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present  is  very  sm-aU,  the  liquid  appears  clear 
at  first,  but  after  standing  for  some  time,  daposits  dark  blue  flocks. — 3.  The  liquid  to 
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be  tested  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  oi  ydlow  sulphide  {jnrsulpJude)  of  ammonium  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  to  convert  the  hydi'oeyanic  acid  into  sul- 
pliocyanate  of  ammonium.  On  dissolving  the  residue  in  water  and  testing  with  ses- 
quichloride  of  iron,  the  liquid  assumes  the  deep  blood-red  colour  of  ferric  sulpho- 
cyanate.    This  test,  according  to  Taylor  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  bcv.  263),  is  capable  of 

distinctly  showing  the  presence  of  jjyijQ  of  a  grain  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid  in  a  very 

dilute  liquid,  whereas  the  prussian  blue  test  will  not  detect  less  than        of  a  grain. 

— 4.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of 
silver,  which  dissolves  in  ammonia  as  easily  as  the  chloride,  but  is  distinguished 
therefrom  by  not  blackening  when  exposed  to  light,  and  by  dissolving  in  strong  nitric 
acid  at  the  boiling  heat  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  The  precipitated  cyanide 
shaken  up  with  dilute  hj'drochloric  acid,  emits  the  characteristic  odour  of  prussic  acid. 
— 5.  On  rendering  the  liquid  alkaline  with  potash,  then  adding  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
just  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  the  blue  precipitate  of  cupric  hydi'ate,  white 
cuprous  cyanide  remains  undissolved  if  the  liquid  contained  prussic  acid  (Lassaigne). 
This  reaction  is,  however,  less  characteristic  than  those  before  mentioned,  inasmuch 
as  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by  hydriodic  acid. 

Wlien  liquids  containing  blood,  articles  of  food,  or  parts  of  the  animal  body,  are  to  be 
examined  for  prussic  acid,  as  in  cases  of  poisoning,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  extreme 
volatility  of  the  acid,  to  separate  it  from  the  substances  which  might  disguise  its 
reactions.  A  good  method  of  testing  is  to  place  a  portion  of  the  suspected  matter 
on  a  watch-glass,  cover  it  with  another  watch-glass,  on  the  concave  sm'face  of  which 
is  placed  a  drop  of  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  leave  it  for  ten  minutes,  then 
evaporate  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  moisten  the 
residue  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  which,  if  prussic  acid  was  present, 
will  produce  the  blood-red  colour  above  mentioned.  If  larger  quantities  of  material 
have  to  bo  operated  on,  it  is  best  to  distil  oif  the  acid  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath, 
acidulating  with  tartaric  acid  if  the  original  liquid  is  alkaline.  The  distillate  may 
then  be  tested  by  any  of  the  methods  above  given. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — The  strength  of  aqueous  prussic  acid  cannot  be  determined 
by  its  specific  gravity,  the  variation  from  1'6  to  16  per  cent,  being  only  from  0'9979 
to  0-9570.  The  percentage  of  real  acid  is  therefore  determined  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing methods : 

1.  By  Mercuric  oxide.  To  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  aqueous  acid,  a  weighed  quantity 
of  finely  pulverised  red  oxide  of  •mercury  is  added,  by  small  portions  and  with  agita- 
tion, till  the  last  portions  added  remain  midissolved,  and  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  weight  of  the  remaining  quantity  of  mercuric 
oxide  deducted  from  the  original  weight,  gives  the  weight  of  the  quantity  dissolved ; 
and  since  108  pts.  of  mercuric  oxide  require  for  solution  27  pts.  of  anhydrous  prussic 
acid,  it  follows  that  4  pts.  of  mercuric  oxide  dissolved  indicate  the  presence  of  1  pt.  of 
anhydrous  acid  in  tlie  liquid  under  examination  (Ure,  tjuart.  J.  of  Sc.  xiii.  321  ; 
also  Sehw.  J.  xxxvi.  282).  As  the  cyanide  of  mercm-y  thus  formed  is  capable  of  taking 
up  more  of  the  mercuric  oxide,  even  at  ordinary  temperatiu-es,  forming  indeed,  the 
compound  Hg"O.Hg"Cy^,  this  method  is  apt  to  give  too  great  an  amount  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  especially  if  the  liquid  be  not  kept  cool,  and  the  addition  of  mercuric  oxide 
stopped  as  soon  as  tlie  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  has  disappeared.  Moreover,  it  must 
first  be  ascertained  that  the  prussic  acid  to  bo  examined  is  free  from  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  would  likewise  dissolve  mercuric  oxide.  In  this  case,  Geoghegan  saturates  the 
hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate  of  calcium  before  adding  the  mercuric  oxide. — This 
metliod  is  not  applicable  to  cherry-laurel  water,  bitter  almond  water.  &c.,  because  these 
waters  contain  a  vegetable  acid,  probably  benzoic  acid,  which  likewise  dissolves  mer- 
curic oxide.    (Duflos,  Kastn.  Arch.  xiv.  88.) 

2.  Nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  such  that  the  liquid 
after  precipitation  may  be  rather  acid  .tlian  alkaline,  is  di'opped  into  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  as  long  as  any  precijjitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  is  produced ;  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  smaU  filter,  previously  dried  at  IOC  C.  and  weighed  ;  and  the  precipitate 
and  filter  are  washed  and  dried  together  at  100°  and  weighed.  134  pts.  of  cyanide  of 
silver  indicate  27  pts.  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid.  The  acid  may  also  be  precipitated 
by  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid  then  cautiously  added 
to  the  hquid  till  a  slight  acid  reaction  is  produced  (Duflos).  This  method  is  the 
most  accurate  of  all. 

If  the  liquid  contains  metallic  chlorides,  it  is  acidulated  and  treated  with  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  ;  and  the  mixed  precipitate  of  cyanide  and  chloride  of  silver  is  dried  and 
weighed  as  above,  then  treated  with  dilute  hydi'ochloric  acid,  which  converts  it  wholly 
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into  chloride  of  silver,  and  weighed  again.  By  the  conversion  of  the  cyanide  of 
silver  into  chloride,  the  weight  increases  by  9'5  pts.  [35'o  (CI.)  —  26  (Cy.)],  so  that 
every  9'5  pts.  increase  in  the  weight  corresponds  to  27  pts.  anhydrous  prussie  acid. 

The  same  method  is  applicable  to  the  determination  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  presence 
of  hydrobromic  or  hydi-iodic  acid.  From  acids  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver 
from  acid  solutions,  such  as  srdphuric  and  phosphoric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  easily 
separated  by  this  reagent. 

3.  Vol Hinetric  method. — 1  at.  cyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  1  at.  cyanide  of  silver  a 
soluble  double  cyanide,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  excess  of  alkali.  If,  then,  a  liquid 
containing  hydrocyanic  acid  be  mixed  with  solution  of  caustic  potash  tiU  a  strong  alka- 
line reaction  is  produced,  and  then  with  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  tiU  the 
liquid  begins  to  show  turbidity,  1  at.  of  sdverused  will  correspond  exactly  to  2  at.  hydi-o- 
cyanic  present  in  the  liquid.  If  the  silver-solution  be  prepared  by  dissolving  3-160  grm. 
fused  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  and  diluting  the  solution  to  1000  cub.  cent.,  each  cub.  cent, 
of  it  used  will  correspond  to  1  milligramme  of  anhydrous  prussie  acid.  The  presence 
of  formic  or  hydrochloric  acid  has  no  infliience  on  the  result.  This  method  is  quite 
as  accurate  as  the  last,  and  is  applicable  to  bitter  almond  water  and  laurel  water,  as 
well  as  to  medicinal  prussie  acid.  Bitter  almond  water,  which  is  turbid  from  the  pre- 
sence of  oily  drops,  must  first  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  to 
render  it  clear;  otherwise  the  limit  of  the  reaction  will  not  be  seen.  (Liebig,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvii.  102;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  219.) 

Com/pounds  of  Hydrocyanic  acid  with  Metallic  Chlorides. 

Hydrocyanate  of  Antimonic  Chloride,  SbCP.SHCy. — When  the  vapour  of  anhy- 
drous pinissic  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  pentachloride  of  antimony  heated  to  30°  C., 
this  compound  is  produced  in  the  form  of  clear  definite  prisms,  which  volatilise 
between  70°  and  100°  C,  but  at  the  same  time  undergo  partial  decomposition,  even  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  The  compoimd  is  deliquescent ;  does  not  fume  in  the 
air ;  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  antimonic  acid ;  and  unites  with  am- 
monia, forming  a  brown-red  pulvendent  mass.  (Klein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  86.) 

Hydrocyanate  of  Ferric  Chloride,  Fe"Cl'.2IICy. — Sublimed  ferric  chloride  and 
anhydrous  prussie  acid  unite,  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  form  a  brown-red  liquid, 
which  soon  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state.  The  compound  deliquesces  in  the  air, 
giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid;  melts  at  100°  C. ;  and  unites  with  ammonia,  forming  a 
greenish  black  powder,  which  dissolves  in  water,  with  separation  of  prussian  blue 
and  therefore  contains  protochloride  of  iron.  The  compound,  when  heated,  yields 
ferruginous  sal-ammoniac,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  protochloride  of  iron.  (Klein,' 
loc.  cit.) 

Hydrocyanate  of  Stannic  Chloride,  SnCl*.2HCy. — Tetrachloride  of  tin  unites  with 
anhydrous  prussie  acid,  without  sensible  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a  solid  crystalline 
body ;  if  the  acid  in  the  gaseous  state  be  passed  through  a  tube  in  which  the  stannic 
chloride  is  placed,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface,  the  compound  wiU  be  obtained  in 
fine  crystals.  The  crystals  are  colourless,  refract  light  strongly,  and  appear  to  be  iso- 
morphous  with  the  coi-responding  titanium-compound.  In  a  stream  of  dry  air  they 
volatilise  as  quickly  as  anhydrous  prussie  acid,  becoming  at  the  same  time  white  and 
opaque.  They  are  decomposed  by  water  and  by  damp  air.  They  unite  with  ammoniacal 
gas,  forming  a  white  substance  which  may  be  sublimed.  No  analysis  was  made  of 
this  compound,  on  account  of  its  great  volatility ;  but  it  appears  to  be  analogous  to 
the  titanium-compound.    (Klei  n,  loc.  cit.) 

Hydrocyanate  of  Titanic  Chloride,  TiCP.HCy. — When  anhydrous  prussie  acid  is 
poured  into  tetrachloride  of  titanium,  combination  takes  place,  attended  with  rise  of 
temperature  and  ebullition  (on  which  account  the  substances  must  be  cooled  to  0°  C. 
before  mixing,  or  the  hydi'ocyanic  acid  must  be  passed  in  the  form  of  gas  into  the 
titanic  chloride),  and  formation  of  a  yellow  pulverulent  mass ;  the  excess  of  prussie  acid 
is  then  distilled  off,  and  the  compound  sublimed  by  careful  heating.  It  is  very  vola- 
tile, subliming  below  100°  C,  in  the  form  of  clear,  shining,  lemon-yellow  crystals 
(rhombic  pyramids  and  combinations  thereof),  which,  if  rapidly  sublimed,  unite  into 
a  coherent  mass.  It  fumes  slightly  in  the  air;  smells  strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid; 
quickly  turns  white,  and  deliquesces  to  a  clear  viscid  solution.  Water  dissolves  it, 
with  rise  of  temperature,  and  forms  a  clear  solution  ;  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  small, 
gaseous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  given  off  as  the  substance  dissolves.  It  is  not  altered  by 
sublimation  in  chlorine  gas.  When  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube, 
it  covers  the  tube  with  copper-coloured  nitride  of  titanium  mixed  with  charcoal. 
(Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  Jxxiii.  226.) 

CITAMIBES  OP  ISSISilum,  The  only  known  compound  of  iridium  and  cya- 
nogen is  the  sesquicyanide,  which  forms  with  basic  cyanides  a  group  of  salts,  the 
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iridiocyanides,  3MCy.Ii"Cy^  =  JPIr-Cy",  analogous  to  the  ferricyanides.  They 
have  been  chiefly  studied  by  C.  A.  Martins.    (Aun.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  357.) 

Iridiocy anide  of  Barium,  Ba'Ir'Cy^  +  9  aq.  —  To  prepare  this  salt,  platini- 
ferous  iridiocyanide  of  copper,  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  platinum-residues  by 
Martius'  method*,  is  digested  with  baryta-water,  the  excess  of  baryta  removed  by 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  crystallise :  it  then  first  deposits  ci-ystals  of 
platinoeyanide,  and  afterwards  of  iridiocyanide  of  barium,  The  latter  forms  hard 
transparent  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  etHorescing  in  the  air  to  a 
white  powder  still  retaining  3  at.  water.  The  salt  dissolves  easily  in  water,  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  scarcely  decomposible  by  acids.  The  aqueous  solution  forms  with 
cupric  salts  a  light  blue  precipitate,  with  mercurous,  ferrous,  lead,  and  zinc  salts,  white, 
and  with /err    salts  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Iridiocyanide  of  Hydrogen,  H^Ir-Cy". — Obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  exhausting  with  ether,  and  evaporating.  It  forms  small  white 
crystalline  crusts,  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  decomposes  carbonates,  dissolves  easily  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  with  difiiculty  in  ether,  and  has  a  nauseous  metallic  taste.  Above 
300'-'  C.  it  assumes  a  colour  varying  from  yellow  to  dark  green,  and  gives  off  jarussic 
acid.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  hydxocMoric  acid  deposits  after  a  while,  green 
sesquicy anide  of  iridium.  (Martius.) 

Iridiocyanide  of  Potassium,  JUIr'^Cy''. — Prepared:  1.  By  gently  igniting  a 
mixture  of  feri'ocyanide  of  potassium  and  metallic  iiidium  in  a  glass  flask,  exhausting 
the  mass  with  hot  water ;  filtering  and  evaporating,  the  liquid  then  depositing,  first, 
crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  afterwards  of  the  iridiocyanide  (Wohler  and 
Booth,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  167). —  2.  By  melting  chloru-idiate  of  ammonium  with  1^  pts. 
pulverised  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  porcelain  crucible  for  10  or  15  minutes,  dissolving 
the  mass  in  boiling  water,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  crj'staUise  by  cooling  (Claus, 
Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1855,  p.  445). —  3.  By  decomposing  the  copper-salt  with  potash- 
ley,  or  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate  of  potassium  (Martius).  The  salt  is  anhydrous, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  separates  from  the  aqueous  solution 
in  large,  transparent,  colourless,  prismatic  twin-crystalsbelongingtothetrimetricsystem. 
It  is  not  decomposed,  even  by  ignition  in  a  cm-rent  of  elJorino  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Martius.) 

Eamraelsberg's  analysis  of  this  salt  agrees  best  with  the  formula  K'^IrCy',  or 
2KCy.IrCy^ ;  but  those  of  Claus  and  of  Martius  lead  to  the  formula  K^Ir-Cy'',  corre- 
sponding '.vith  those  of  the  other  iridiocyanides. 

CYAIJIBES  OF  IROSI.  (Scheele,  Opuscula,  ii.  148. — Ittner,  Bcitrdge  zur 
Gcscliichtc  dcr  Blausdiirc,  Freib.  Const.  1809. — Proust,  Ann.  Chim.  Ix.  185  and  225. — 
Vauquelin,  ibid.  v.  113. — Berzelius,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xv.  144  and  225;  Pogg. 
Ann.  XV.  385.— Porrett,  Phil.  Trans.  1814,  p.  627  ;  Ann.  Phil.  xii.  214;  xiv.  295. — 
Kobiquet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xii.  275;  xvii.  196;  xliv.  279. —  Thomson,  Ann. 
Phil.  xii.  202;  xv.  392;  xvi.  217.— Gray-Lussao,  ibid.  xlvi.  73.— L.  Gmelin, 
Schw.  J.  xxxiv.  325. — Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixix.  40. — Kammelsberg, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xxxviii.  364  ;  xlii.  3. — Bunsen,  ibid,  xxxiv.  131  ;  xxxvi.  464. — William- 
son, Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  225.— Gm.  vii.  429.— Gerh.  i.  320.) 

The  protocyanide  and  sesquicyanide  of  iron  have  not  been  obtained  in  very 
definite  form.  On  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  ferrous  salt,  a  yellowish-red  floc- 
culent  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  essentially  of  ferrous  cyanide,  FeCy,  but 
always  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  smaller,  however,  the 
more  the  iron-salt  is  in  excess.  This  precipitate  dissolves  in  excess  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  is  converted  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  dilute  potash-ley  also  con- 
verts it  into  ferrocyanide,  wdth  separation  of  ferrous  hydrate  : 

3FeCy  +  2KH0  =  K-FeCy'  +  2FeH0. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  takes  up  oxygen  and  turns  blue.  (Fresenius,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  axi.  210.) 

Sesquicyanide  of  Iron,  or  Ferric  Cyanide,  Fe-Cy^  is  not  knovni  in  thesolid 
form.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  scsquichloride  of  iron  a  dark  brown 
liquid,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  sesquicyanide 
of  iron : 

KTe-Cy"  +  Fe'CP  =  3KC1  -i-  2Fe'Cy'; 

*  Chloririrliate  of  ammonium  (cont.iiiiing  platinum  and  ruthenium)  is  U\sii  with  1i  pt.  cy.inide  of 
potassium,  tlie  cooUd  niMss  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  yellow  filtrate  (after  all 
the  free  cyanide  of  potassium  has  been  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid),  is  precipitated  by  sul- 
phate of  copper,  whereby  a  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  mainly  of  platinoeyanide  and  iridiocyanide 
of  copper.   (See  Iridium  and  Platinum-metals.) 
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but  tliis  solution  decomposes  on  evaporation,  lieeoming  covered  with  a  film  of  prussian 
blue,  and  giving  off  cyanogen  or  cblorine  gas,  according  as  the  cyanide  or  the  chloride 
is  in  excess.  Neither  is  ferric  cyanide  obtained  by  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
ferric  cMoride,  the  products  formed  being  chloride  of  potassium,  free  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  a  precijjitate  of  ferric  hydrate. 

Some  of  the  compounds  called  prussian  blues  have  the  composition  of  cyanides  of 
iron,  intermediate  between  the  proto-  and  sesquicyanide  ;  but,  from  their  mode  of  for- 
mation, they  appear  rather  to  be  double  cyanides. 

The  protocyanide  and  sesquicyanide  of  iron  unite  with  other  metallic  cyanides,  form- 
ing two  very  important  groups  of  compounds,  viz. : 

Ferrocyanides  AMCj.'Fe^Cy''  =  MTe'^Cy^ 
Ferricyanides,or)3j^^  =  M3Fe^Cy« 

1  erridcyamdes    ^       J        J  J 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  formulae  that  the  ferro-  and  ferri-cyanides  differ  from  one 

another  only  by  one  atom  of  metal ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  former  are 

easily  converted  into  the  latter  by  the  action  of  oxidising  (metal-abstracting)  agents, 

and  the  latter  into  the  former,  by  the  action  of  reducing  (metal-adding)  agents.  Thus 

ferroeyanide  of  potassium,  K'Fe^Cy^,  is  easily  converted  into  the  ferrieyanide,  K^Fe-Cy^ 

by  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  many  double  ferrocyanides  may  be  formed  from  ferri- 

.  .  .  NH^) 

cyanides  by  the  action  of  alkahs  m  presence  of  a  reducing  agent,  e.g.       |  Fe^Cy",  from 

K'Fe'Cy^,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  presence  of  grape-sugar.  For  the  several  views 
entertained  respecting  the  composition  of  these  double  cyanides,  see  page  201. 

Ferrocyanides,  M'Fe-Cy^. 

Ferroprussiates,  Hi/droferrocyrmates. —  The  general  formulae  of  these  compounds 
might  evidently  be  halved,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  represent  them  by 
the  simpler  formula,  M-FeCy' ;  but  the  tetrabasic  formula  is  justified  by  the  existence 
of  double  ferrocyanides  containing  three  atoms  of  one  metal  and  one  of  another,  such 
as  (NH')K3Fe-Cy°;  and,  as  ah-eady  observed,  it  has  the  advantage  of  showing  clearly 
the  relation  between  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides. 

The  ferrocyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  obtained  by  neutralising  ferroprussic  acid 
with  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates ;  by  dissolving  protocyanide  of  iron  in 
aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline  cyanides,  or  in  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonate  and  hy- 
drocyanic acid ;  by  treating  protocyanide  of  iron,  or  a  mixture  of  that  compound  with 
the  sesquicyanide  (prussian  blue),  with  an  aqueous  alkali,  whereby  protoxide  or  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed ;  or  by  treating  protoxide  of  iron  with  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  cyanide  of  an  alkali-metal,  in  which  it  dissolves  with  formation  of  alkali.  The 
insoluble  ferrocyanides  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  soluble  ferroeyanide  with  the 
solution  of  the  salt  of  an  earth-metal  or  a  heavy  metal :  e.ff.  the  copper-compound : 

KTeCy'  +  Ca-SO*  =  Cu=FeCy'  +  K^SO^ 

The  ferrocyanides  of  the  aUcali-metals  are  colourless  in  the  anhydrous,  but  yellow  in 
the  hydrated  state ;  they  exert  no  action  on  vegetable  colours,  have  a  faintly  saline 
and  bitter  taste,  and  do  not  exhibit  the  violent  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  the 
animal  economy.  The  ferrocyanides  of  the  earth-metals  are  white,  and  among' those 
of  the  heavy  metals,  some  are  white,  while  others  are  distinguished  by  bright  colours. 
Hence  the  use  of  alkaline  ferrocyanides  to  discover  the  presence  of  titanium,  tantalum, 
molybdeniim,  uranium,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper ;  but  antimony,  tellurium,  platinum, 
rhodium,  and  iridium  are  not  precipitated  by  alkaline  ferrocyanides. 

Those  ferrocyanides  which  are  deprived  of  all  their  water  by  a  gentle  heat,  are 
decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature  in  the  following  manner :  the  cyanide  of  iron  is 
always  converted  into  carbide  of  iron,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas ;  but  the  other 
cyanide  which  is  associated  with  it,  either  remains  undecomposed,  which  is  the  case 
with  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  is  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  a  metallic  carbide,  as  with 
cyanide  of  lead ;  or  into  cyanogen  gas  and  metal,  as  with  cyanide  of  silver.  If,  how- 
ever, the  ferrocyanides  are  not  completely  dehydrated  before  being  subjected  to 
destructive  distillation,  they  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia, 
and  leave  the  two  metals  combined  or  mixed  with  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of 
carbon.  In  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery,  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
ferrocyanides  yield  alkali  at  the  negative  pole,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  and  prussian  blue 
at  the  positive  pole,  unless  the  positive  polar  wire  is  of  copper,  in  which  case  the 
deposit  there  formed  consists  of  cyanide  of  copper  (Porrett).  When  ferrocyanides  are 
heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  temperature  much  above  100°  C,  they  give  off,  with  strong 
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effervescence,  snlphurous  and  carbonic  anhydrides,  and  nitrogen,  leaving  a  componnd 
of  sulphuric  acid  witli  ammonia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  tlie  oxide  of  the  other  jnetal 
(Berzelius).  Besides  the  gases  just  mentioned,  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
evolved,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  volatilises  (Bunsen,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xxxiv.  132).  See  FEHEOCTANroE  of  Potassium.  The  stronger  acids  withdraw 
the  other  metal  from  ferrocyanides,  and  thereby  separate  ferroprussic  acid : 

Pb^FeCy^  +  H^SO'  =  H-FeCy'  +  Pb'SO». 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  sulphydric  acid,  if  the  other  metal  be  precipitable  from 
its  solutions  by  that  reagent.  Many  ferrocyanides  of  heavy  metals  are  decomposed  by 
aqueous  alkalis,  yielding  an  alkaline  ferrocyanide  and  a  hydrate  of  the  heavy  metal : 

Cu-FeCy'  +  2KH0  =  K^FeCy^  +  2CuH0 

Neither  alkalis  nor  sulphydric  acid  decompose  tlie  cyanide  of  iron  contained  Lu  ferro- 
cyanides. 

Most  ferrocyanides  unite  in  their  entire  state  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a 
kind  of  salt,  in  which  they  constitute  the  base.  Their  powder  soaked  in  cold  oil  of 
vitriol  swells  up  to  a  pasty  compound,  with  loss  of  colour,  and  considerable  evolution 
of  heat,  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  present,  either  dissolves  completely 
in  a  large  excess  of  the  acid,  or  remains  almost  undissolved,  forming  a  soKd  compound 
with  it.  These  compounds  remain  undecomposod  even  at  temperatures  much  above 
100°  C.  If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  added  to  the  resulting  solutions,  e.ff.  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  air,  they  frequently  deposit  a  crystalline  compound,  which  contains 
less  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  treated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  is  resolved  either 
into  ferroprussic  acid  and  a  compoimd  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  other  metallic  oxide, 
or  into  metallic  ferrocyanide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Berzelius,  Schw.  J. 
XXX.  35.) 

Feeeoctanide  of  AitTMiNitTM,  obtained  by  saturating  ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen 
(ferroprussic  acid)  with  alumina,  is  nncrystallisalile,  and  decomposes  by  evaporation. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  added  to  an  aluminium-salt,  even  if  strongly  acidulated, 
throws  down  the  whole  of  the  aluminium  in  the  f  irm  of  a  white  precipitate,  which 
yields  by  analysis  14"87  per  cent,  aluminium,  and  22-36  iron,  and  may  therefore  be 

represented  by  the  formula  2Al^Cy'.3FeCy,  or  (A'il)-.Fe^Cy' (calc.  14-70  aluminium,  and 
22-53  iron),  which  is  that  of  a  prussian  blue  (p.  329)  in  which  part  of  the  iron  (that 
which  enters  a.^  ferric um)  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  alunmiima.  (C. 
Tissier,  Compt.  rend.  xlv.  232.) 

Feeeoctanide  of  Ammonium,  (NH')''Fe-Cy''  +  3  aq.,  is  obtained  by  saturating 
ferroprussic  acid  with  ammonia,  or  by  decomposing  ferrocyanide  of  lead  -with  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  precipitating  the  filtered  solution  with  alcohol,  as  tlie  salt  would  be 
decomposed  by  evaporation.  It  forms  pale  yellow,  transparent,  oetaliedral  crystals  of 
the  dimetric  .system,  isomorphous,  or  rather  homa?omorphous,  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  Ordinary  combination  P  .  oP.  Length  of  principal  axis  =  1-789.  Incli- 
nation of  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  97°  46';  in  the  lateral  edges  =  13G°  52'. 
They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  concentrated,  yields 
rhomboliedral  crystalsof  Chlorofn-rocyanide  of  ammonium,  (NH')Te-Cy''.2NH^Cl  +  3  aq., 
which  are  transparent,  -with  a  yellowish  colour  and  glassy  lustre,  permanent  in  the  air 
and  very  soluble  in  water.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  rhombohedrons  E,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  the  next  acuter  rhombohedron,  —  2R,  sometimes  -p^  ggy 

exhibiting  the  combination  E  .  oE  .  —  2E  (_fig.  360).  Length 
of  principal  axis  for  E  =  1-0325.  Inclination  of  the  faces 
R  :  E,  forming  the  terminal  edges  of  the  hexagonal  pyra- 
mid. =  96°  52';  E  :  oE  =  129-59;  E  :  -2E  =  126°  59'; 
—  2E  :  oE  =  112°  45'.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing, and  deposits  cyanide  of  ii-on.  (Bunsen.) 

The  analogous  compound,  Bromo-fcrrocyanidc  of  ammo- 
nium, (NH'j''Fe^Cy^.2NII''Br  +  3  aq.  likewise  forms  rhoni- 
bohedral  crystals  permanent  in  the  air  and  very  soluble  in 
water.  They  exhibit  the  same  faces  as  those  of  the  preceding  compound,  but  with  dif- 
ferent inclinations,  the  rhombohedron  —  2E  also  predominating.  Length  of  principal 
axis  for  E  =  0-9858.  Inclination  of  E :  E  in  the  terminal  edges  =  98°  49';  -2E: 
-2E  =  75°  5'.  (Himly  and  Bunsen,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxviii.  208.) 

NH^ ) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Anmionium  and  Putassiuin,     j^^^Fe^Cy". — Obtained  by  the  action 
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of  ammonia  on  ferrieyanide  of  potassium  in  presence  of  reducing  agents,  such  as 
grape-  or  milk-sugar : 

2KTe2Cy«  +  (NH^)-O  -  0  =  2(NH*)K'Fe2Cy«. 
The  ammonia  should  be  poured  on  a  mixtiu'e  of  about  20  pts.  ferrieyanide  of  potas- 
sium to  1  pt.  sugar ;  the  mixture  left  to  stand  for  some  days  in  a  loosely  stoppered 
bottle  and  frequently  shaken  ;  and  when  its  colour  has  changed  to  a  pure  yellow,  the 
salt  should  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  recrystallised  from  water,  as  it  is  liable  to 
decompose  if  evaporated  in  presence  of  the  reducing  agent.  The  salt  forms  pale 
yellow  square  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  cold,  and  stUl  more  in  hot  water.  When  heated, 
it  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanide  of  ammonium.  With  metallic  salts  it  yields 
the  same  precipitates  as  ordinary  yellow  prussiate.  Heated  with  fixed  alkahs,  it 
gives  off  ammonia  and  yields  salts  of  similar  constitution;  e.  ^.  with  soda,  the  salt 
K^NaFe^Cy«.    (Eeindel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Lsv.  450.) 

Another  ferroeyanide  of  ammonium  and  potassium,  (NH'')^K^Fe-Cy'',  is  obtained-  by 
decomposing  the  corresponding  barium-salt,  Ba'KTe'Cy'',  with  sulphate  of  ammonium ; 
or  by  action  of  ammonia  on  ferroeyanide  of  iron  and  potassium : 

-^^jFe^Cy^  +  2(NmH.O)  =        V I  ^'''^y"  *  ^(FeHO). 
(Eeindel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxvi.  342.) 
Fereocyanide  of  Barium,  BaTe^Cy^  +  6  aq. — Obtained  by  saturating  ferro- 

prussic  acid  with  baryta- water  or  carbonate  of  barium ;  by  decomposing  prussian  blue 
with  baryta-water  at  the  boiling  heat,  filtering  at  the  same  temperature  and  leaving 
the  solution  to  crystallise ;  or  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  ferroeyanide  of  potassium 
with  chloride  of  barium  at  the  boiling  heat,  the  latter  being  used  in  considerable 
excess  (more  than  2  at.  chloride  of  barium  to  1  at.  of  the  yellow  prussiate),  and  again 
boiling  the  crystalhne  powder  which  separates  on  cooling,  with  chloride  of  barium. 
If  the  chloride  of  barium  is  not  present  in  considerable  excess,  a  double  ferroeyanide 
of  barium  and  potassium  is  produced. 

Ferroeyanide  of  barium  may  also  be  produced  by  the  action  of  ferrous  sulphate  on 
cyanide  of  barium  (6BaCy  +  Fe^SO*  =  Ba^Fe^Cy"  +  Ba^'SO^),  which,  according  to 
Margueritte  and  De  Som-deval  (p.  203),  may  easily  be  obtained  by  passing  a  current 
of  air  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  barium.  If  this  process 
should  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  authors,  ferroeyanide  of  barium  may  take  the  jjlace 
of  the  potassium-salt  for  the  preparation  of  certain  ferrocyanides  used  in  the  arts, 
being  easily  converted  into  ferroprussic  acid  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into 
prussian  blue  by  ferric  salts,  &c. 

Ferroeyanide  of  barium  crystaUises  in  flattened,  oblique,  rectangular,  monoclinic 
prisms,  yellow,  non-efflorescent,  soluble  in  584  pts.  of  cold  and  116  pts.  of  boUing 
water  (Duflos).  At  40°  C.  they  give  off  ~~  of  their  water,  and  become  white  and 
opaque,  the  remaining  ~  not  being  evolved  till  the  salt  begins  to  decompose.  At  a 
red  heat,  it  gives  off  nitrogen,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  carbide  of  iron  and  carbide  of 
barium,  or,  if  in  contact  with  the  au',  a  mlstm'e  of  ferric  oxide  and  carbonate  of  barium. 
On  passing  chlorine  through  the  aqueous  solution,  it  becomes  turbid,  acquires  a 
greenish-yeUow  colour,  deposits  a  green  powder,  then  becomes  brown  and  dark-red, 
and  is  decomposed  by  evaporation,  depositing  a  bluish-white  powder,  but  no 
crystals. 

F/ff.  361.  Ferroeyanide  of  Barium  and  Totassium,  (Ba'K*)Fe-Cy* 

+  3  aq.,  is  produced  by  mixing  the  boiling  concentrated 
solutions  of  2  pts.  ferroeyanide  of  potassium  and  1  pt. 
chloride  of  barium,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  small, 
light-yellow  rhombohedrons,  truncated  by  the  face  oR. 
Length  of  principal  axis  =  1'570.  Inclination  of  E  :  K 
in  terminal  edges  =  98°  33';  E  :  oE  =  118°  63'. 

The  crystals  dissolve  in  38  pts.  of  cold  and  9'5  pts.  of 
boiling  water-. 

By  treating  the  solution  of  this  salt  with  soluble  sul- 
phates, a  number  of  other  double  ferrocyanides  containing 
potassium  may  be  obtained ;  thus,  with  siilphate  of  am- 
monium : 

Ba=KWCy»  -H  (NH^)2S0^  =  Ba-SO''  +  (NH^)2K2Fe=Cy«.  (Eeindel.) 

The  acid  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals,  in  presence  of  au  oxidising  substance,  con- 
vert it  into  ferricyanides  of  alkali-metal,  thus  : 

2Ba2K-Fe=Cy<'  +  2KHS0^  +  0  =  2KTe^Cy'=  +  2Ba-S0'  +  H=0. 
(Eeindel,  .1.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxvi.  342.) 
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Ferbocyanide  of  Bismuth. — Nitrate  of  bismuth  forms  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  a  white,  yellowish-white,  or  yellow  precipitate,  which  afterwards  tm-ns  green. 
It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water. 

Febkoctanidk  of  Cadmium  is  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Feeroctanide  of  Calcium,  Ca'Fe-Cy"  +  12  aq.,  obtained  by  boiling  prussian 
blue  with  milk  of  lime  not  in  excess,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it 
to  crystallise,  forms  large  flattened  rhombic  prisms,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  very 
bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Prussian  blue,  boiled  or  digested  with  excess  of  lime,  yields  basic  compounds,  or 
oxyferrocyanides  of  calcium,  (Gm.  vii.  482.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Calcium  and  Potassium,  (Ca'K-)Fe-Cy''  +  3  aq.,  is  obtained  as 
a  yellowish-white  crystalline  precipitate  on  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a 
solution  of  a  calcium-salt,  not  too  dilute. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Cerium. — Wliite  precipitate. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Cobalt,  CoTe-Cy". — Pale  blue  hydrated  precipitate,  which, 
when  carefully  heated,  gives  off  the  greater  part  of  its  water,  and  assumes  a  dark  green 
colour.  If  it  be  tlien  heated  to  360°  C,  it  becomes  light  green,  giving  off  water  and  a 
small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  ammonium.  When  more  strongly  heated  in  a  close  vessel, 
it  gives  off  nitrogen,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  the  carbides  of  iron  and  cobalt,  which 
glows  when  raised  to  a  higher  temperature.  The  compound  dissolves  easily  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  red  liquid,  which,  after  some  time,  deposits  sidjikate  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  cobalt,  as  a  rose-coloured,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  water 
(Berzelius).  Ferrocyanide  of  cobalt  dissolves  in  ammonia  and  in  carbonate  of  am- 
monia (Wittstein),  not  in  sal-ammoniac.  (Brett.) 

Ferrocyanides  of  Copper.  Cwprous  Ferrocyanide,  Ccu'Fe-Cy". — Ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  added  to  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  throws 
down  white  flakes,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  to  the  action  of  chlorine-water, 
become  purple-red,  and  are  converted  into  cupric  ferrocyanide  (Proust).  Cuprous 
ferrocyanide  is  likewise  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  on  the  following  compound 
(Schulz).    It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  but  not  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein). 

Potassio-cufrous  Ferrocyanide,  Cu'KTe^Cy'  +  3  aq.  =         |  Fe-Cy°  +  3  aq.  — 

When  precipitated  cupric  ferrocyanide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
cyanogen  is  evolved,  and  a  light  yellow  solution  is  formed,  which,  if  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  not  in  excess,  deposits,  first  a  deep  rod  precipitate,  and  after  filtration, 
small  sqiiare  prismatic  crystals,  of  a  dark  red-brown  colour,  and  having  the  composition 
indicated  by  the  above  formula.  This  compound  is  more  easily  obtained  by  dropping 
a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  into  a  mixture  of  cyanide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
then  lieating  the  liquid  and  leaving  it  to  itself.  The  crystals  give  off  water  at  100°  C. 
and  turn  black;  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Boiling  water  decomposes  them,  with  formation  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  Acids  also  decompose  them,  separating  white  cuprous  ferrocyanide.  (C. 
Schulz,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixviii.  257.) 

Cyanide  of  Potassium,  Ciq^rosum  and  Ferrosum,  {K?Ccn''Fe'')Cy^  +  4  aq. — A  liquid 
consisting  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  copper  containing  iron,  which 
had  been  used  for  coppering  by  electrolysis,  and  had  stood  for  a  long  time  in  an  im- 
perfectly closed  vessel,  was  found  to  have  deposited  brown-red  octahedral  crystals, 
resembling  chrome-alum,  and  agreeing  in  composition  with  tlie  above  formida.  The 
same  salt  was  obtained,  in  the  form  of  a  chocolate-coloured  powder,  by  boiling  cuprous 
cyanide  with  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool. 
(Bolley  and  Moldenhauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  228.) 

According  to  Moldenhauer's  analysis,  the  crystals  contain  4  at.  water  ;  according  to 
W.  J.  Wonfor  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  357),  they  contain  5  at.  water,  and  have  the  form 
of  the  cubo-octahedron  (fff.  176,  p.  124). 

[For  Kulin's  experiments  on  the  action  of  fen'ocyanide  and  femcyanide  of  potassium 
on  the  oxides,  sidpliides,  and  cyanides  of  copper,  see  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  127.] 

Cupric  Ferrocyanide,  CuTe-Cy^. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  added  to  excess 
of  a  cupric  salt  forms  a  dark  purple-red  precipitate.  The  liquids,  if  concentrated, 
solidify  in  a  magma  when  stirred ;  if  more  dilute,  they  yield  thick  flakes  ;  and  if  very 
dilute,  the  mixture  assumes  a  beautiful  red  colour.  This  precipitate,  even  when  a 
large  excess  of  copper-salt  is  used,  carries  down  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  fen'o- 
cyanide of  potassium,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing.  If,  therefore,  tlie 
precipitate  be  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphiu'ctted  hydrogen  — 
which  takes  a  long  time  —  a  strongly  acid  liqxiid  is  obtained  which,  like  ferroprussie 
acid,  deposits  prussian  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with 
Vol.  II,  Q 
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ferric  salts,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  ether,  except  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  contains  H'ltFe^Cy'-  (Williamson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  245).  According  to 
Eammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  bcxiv.  65),  acetate  or  sulphate  of  copper  mixed  with  ferro- 
prussic  acid  yields  pure  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  which,  after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid, 
contains  Cu'Te-Cy'*  +  7  aq. ;  according  to  Monthiers,  however,  it  contains  Cu^'Fe^Cy" 
+  9  aq. 

The  salt  gives  up  only  a  part  of  its  water  when  gently  heated,  and  at  a  stronger 
heat  eTolves  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  as  well  as  water  (Vauquelin),  also  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  nitrogen  gas  (Berzeliiis).  The  residue,  if  more  strongly  heated  in 
a  retort,  exhibits  a  faint  glow,  and  appears  afterwards  to  be  composed  of  1  at.  biear- 
bide  of  iron  and  2  at.  monocarbide  of  copper  (Berzelius).  Aqueous  potash  decom- 
poses the  salt,  producing  feiTocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrated  cupric  oxide  (Ittner). 
In  oil  of  vitriol,  which  dissolves  but  little  of  it,  the  salt  assumes  a  greenish  yellow- 
white  colour ;  but  on  subsequent  immersion  in  water,  which  withdraws  the  sulphuric 
acid,  it  resumes  its  dark  red  colour  (Berzelius).  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids, 
which  do  not  decompose  it;  also  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  salts.  (Brett,  Wittstein.) 
It  dissolves,  however,  in  aqueous  ammonia,  forming  a  colourless  solution,  which,  on 
evaporation  leaves  the  cupric  ferrocyanide  with  its  original  colour.  This  reaction 
affords  the  means  of  detecting  extremely  small  quantities  of  copper,  even  when 
associated  with  other  metals.    (Warington.    See  p.  56.) 

Diammonio-cupric  Ferrocyanide,  4NII'.Cu'Fe''^Cy''  +  aq.,  or  Ferrocyanide  of  Cu- 
prammonium,  (NH'Cu)''.Fe-Cy^  +  aq. — Produced  by  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cupraramonium  (or  of  any  cupric  salt  containing  sufficient 
ammonia  to  form  a  clear  solution).  It  is  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  soluble 
in  fi'ee  ammonia,  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  Dilute  acids  withdi-aw  the  ammonia, 
leaving  red-brown  cupric  ferrocyanide,  (Monthiers,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xi.  249;  Bunsen, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xxxiv.  134.) 

Octammonio-cupric  Ferrocyanide,  8NII^.Cu''Fe-Cy^,  or  Ferrocyanide  of  Ammo-cu- 
prammonium,  [N.H'^(NII'')Cu]''Fe'Cy^. — Cupric  fei-rocyanide,  or  the  preceding  ammonio- 
compound  in  the  moist  state,  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  assuming  a  green  colour  and 
being  converted  into  the  octammonio-eompound.  The  latter  is  very  unstable,  turning 
yellow  and  giving  off  half  its  ammonia  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Monthiers.) 

Potassio-cupric  Ferrocyanide,  Cu-K^Fe^Cy'^. — Produced,  according  to  Mosander,  by 
adding  a  cupric  salt,  drop  by  drop,  to  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  [According 
to  Rammelsberg,  however,  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiv.  65),  the  precipitate  thus  formed  con- 
tains water  and  is  composed  according  to  the  improbable  formula  CuTe-Cy''.K'Fe-Cy* 
+  2  aq.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ferrocyanide  is  dropt  into  excess  of  the  cupric 
salt,  the  precipitate  has  the  composition  2(Cu2KTe=Cy^.  aq.)  +  9(Cu'Fe-Cy*.  7  aq.) 
Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1847-8.] 

The  compound  Cu-K'Fe-Cy''  also  constitutes  the  dark  red  precipitata  mentioned  as 
produced  in  the  preparation  of  potassio-cuprous  cyanide,  when  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  used.  (Schulz.) 

The  corresponding  sodium  and  ammoniitm  compounds  are  obtained  in  like  manner. 
The  latter,  Cu^(NH^)^Fe-Cy^  is  a  scarlet  crystalline  body,  which  turns  brown  on  dry- 
ing. (Schulz.) 

Fekroctanide  of  Ethyl,  (C'ff)Te^Cy''. — When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
passed  into  a  well  cooled  alcoholic  solution  of  ferroprussio  acid,  colourless  crystals  are 
obtained  which,  after  drying  for  a  certain  time  over  lime,  consist  of  (C-H'')'Fe-Cy* 

2C''^H*C1  +  6aq.  Their  concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  mixed  with  ether,  deposits 
nacreous  crystals  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  ethyl,  (C*H^)''Fe-Cy''  -i-  6  aq.  Both  compounds 
become  anhydrous  by  continued  exposure  over  lime.  The  corresponding  methyl  and 
a?;t^^compounds  appear  also  to  exist.    (H.  Buff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  253.) 

Fekroctanide  of  Hydrogen.  Ferroprussic  or  Hydroferrocyania 
acid,  HTe'^'Cy^  =  4HCy.2FeCy.  Ferricreited  Chyazic  acid.  Eisenhlausdure,  Was- 
serstoffeiscncyanur,  Ferrocyanwasserstoffsdare.  This  acid,  discovered  by  Porrett 
(Phil.  Trans.  1814,  p.  527),  is  obtained  by  decomposing  ferrocyanide  of  barium  with 
sulphui'ic  acid,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  tartaric  acid,  ferrocyanide  of  lead  or 
copper  with  sulphydric  acid,  or  prussian  blue  with  very  strong  hydrochloric  acid ; 

Fe'^Cy"  +  12HC1  =  3HWCy«  +  4Fe=CP. 

A  good  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  dissolve  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  boil  the  solution  to  expel  the  air,  leave  it  to  cool  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  then  mix  it  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  also  freed  from  air,  and  shake  up  the 
liquid  with  ether.  The  ferroprussic  acid  is  then  precipitated  in  thin  white  scales, 
which  maybe  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  ether-alcohol,  pressed,  and  dried  in  vacuo 
oyer  sulphuric  acid  (Posselt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  163).    It  is  better  to  separate  the 
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acid  from  its  solution  by  precipitation  with  ether  than  by  evaporation,  as  the  solution 
decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  air.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium be  mixed,  first  with  ether,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  feri-oprussic  acid 
separates  perfectly  white,  and  may  be  dried  without  becoming  coloured.  It  may  then  be 
further  purified  by  pressure,  solution  in  alcohol,  and  precipitation  with  ether  (DoUfus). 
Kulilmann  prepares  ferroprussic  acid  on  the  large  scale  liy  decomposing  ferrocyauido 
of  barium  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  clarified  solution  is 
preserved  in  well  closed  stone-ware  jars  and  sent  in  that  state  into  the  market. 

Ferroprussic  acid  crystallises  in  white  grains  or  small  interlaced  needles :  larger 
crystals  are  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solution  covered  with  a  layer  of  ether.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  more  quickly  when  heated,  hydro- 
cyanic acid  being  set  free  and  prussian  blue,  Fe'''Cy"',  deposited: 

7H<Fe=Cy=  +  0=  =  24HCy  +  2H-0  +  Fe"Cy'«. 

(Reiman  and  Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  39.) 

This  reaction  is  applied  to  the  production  of  prussian  blue  in  calico-printing.  Tho 
pattern  is  printed  with  a  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  tartaric  afid,  or 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  alum,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  hot  steam-bath.  In  this 
treatment,  ferroprussic  acid  is  first  set  free,  and  then  decomposed  in  the  manner  just 
explained. 

Ferroprussic  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  having  a  sour  taste,  reddening  litmus,  and 
decomposing  carbonates  and  acetates  without  the  aid  of  heat:  it  even  decomposes 
tartrates  and  oxalates.  With  most  metallic  salts  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium.  Heated  with  mercui'ie  oxide,  it  yields  cyanide  of  mercury  and 
protocyanide  of  iron : 

HTe-Cy«  -i-  2Hg"0  =  2Hg"Cy2  +  2FeCy  -t-  2H-0  ; 

but  the  ferrous  cyanide  is  immediately  oxidised  by  the  excess  of  mercuric  oxide,  with 
separation  of  metallic  mercury. 

Ferroprussic  acid  is  tetrabasic,  as  appears  from  the  constitution  of  some  of  the 
double  ferrocyanides  ;  e.  g.  K^(NH')Fe^Cy'*,  and  from  the  relations  between  the  ferro- 
and  ferricyanides  (p.  222). 

Feerocyanide  of  Iron.  Ferric  Ferrocyanide,  Fe'Cy'  +  9  aq.,  or 
rather  Fe"Cy'»  +  18  aq.  =  (Ffe"')^Fe»Cy'8  +  18  aq.  =  fe-'Fe^Cy^  -t-  6  aq.*— This  is 
one  of  the  compounds  designated  by  the  common  name  of  Prussian  blue.  It  is  obtained 
in  the  pure  state  by  precipitating  ferroprussic  acid  with  a  ferric  salt : 

3HTe-Cy«  +  4Fe'CP       ==  12HC1  -t-  Fe"Cy'», 
or  3IPFe-Cy«  +  2Fe\S0^)^  =  6H'^S0«  +  Fe'^Cy". 

The  same  precipitate  is  formed  by  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  ferric  salt, 
the  latter  being  in  excess ;  it  always  carries  down  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
alkaline  ferrocyanide,  which,  however,  may  be  removed  by  digestion  with  the  ferric 
salt  and  subsequent  washing.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ferric  salt  be  added  to  excess 
of  the  alkaline  ferrocyanide,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  latter  is  carried  down  with 
the  precipitate,  and  cannot  be  completely  separated  by  any  amount  of  washing 
(p.  229). 

The  pure  ferric  ferrocyanide  obtained  as  above  is  sometimes  called  Faris  blue. 
Ferric  ferrocyanide  is  likewise  produced  by  the  following  reactions 

a.  By  precipitating  a  ferroso-ferrie  salt  with  cyanide  of  potassium  : 

9KCy  +  SFeCl  +  2Fe«CP  =  9KC1  +  Fe'Cy"; 

if  the  iron-solution  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  ferric  salt,  the  excess  of  the  latter 
does  not  appear  to  alter  the  character  of  the  precipitate ;  but  if  the  ferrous  salt  is  in 
excess,  the  precipitate  will  have  a  dififerent  character,  approaching  to  the  composition 
of  ferrous  ferrieyanide,  or  Turnbull's  blue.  (See  Ferricyanides.) 

h.  By  mixing  hydrocyanic  acid,  first  with  potash,  then  with  a  ferroso-ferric  salt, 
and  then  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  this  case,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is 
first  formed,  and  this  with  the  ferric  salt  present  forms  prussian  blue.  This  is  one  of 
the  chief  tests  for  hydrocyanic  acid  (p.  218). 

c.  By  immersing  recently  precipitated  ferroso-ferric  hydrate  in  hydrocyanic  acid. 

d.  By  immersing  ferrous  cyanide  in  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  which  is  thereby 
reduced  to  a  ferrous  salt : 

9FeCy  +  2Fe=CP  =  6FeCl  +  Fe'Cy'. 

•  Ffe  =  Fe2  =  .'16  ;  fp  =  -'Fe  =  I8|. 
Q  2 
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e.  By  the  action  of  air,  cMorine-water,  or  other  oxidising  agents,  on  ferrous  cyanide  : 

18FeCy  +  0'  =  Fe"Cy'«  +  Fe'O^ ; 

or,  on  ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen  : 

7H^Fe=Cy«  +  0^  =  Fe'^Cy"  +  24HCy  +  IS^Q ; 

or,  on  ferrocyanide  of  iron  and  potassium  (the  white  precipitate  formed  by  adding 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  ferrous  salt),  probably  thus  : 

6(K2Fe^)Fe-Cy«  +  0»  =  Fe^Cy''  +  3K^Fe-Cy«  +  Fe'O'. 

Ferrocyanide  of  iron  Prussian        Ferrocyanide  Ferric 

and  potassium,  blue.  of  potassium.      oxide,  j 

It  is  chiefly  by  this  last  reaction  that  prussian  blue  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale, 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  being  first  precipitated  by  ferrous  sulphate,  and  the  resulting 
■white  or  light  blue  precipitate  either  left  to  oxidise  by  contact  with  the  air,  or  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  hypochlorites,  chromic  acid,  &c.  The 
product,  however,  is  not  pure  ferric  ferrocyanide :  for  it  is  certain  that  another  and 
simpler  reaction  takes  place  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  ferrocyanide  of  iron  and 
potassium  is  converted,  by  the  abstraction  of  1  at,  potassium,  into  ferricyanide  of 

iron  and  potassium,  |  Fe^Cy",  which  also  possesses  a  fine  deep  blue  colour.  Com- 
mercial Prussian  blue  is  therefore  generally  a  mixture  of  this  compound  with  ferric  ferro- 
cyanide, Fe'Cy^,  the  one  or  the  other  predominating  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  process  is  conducted.    (See  Prussian  Blto:.) 

Ferric  ferrocyanide  forms,  when  dry,  a  dark  blue  mass,  having  a  strong  coppery 
lustre  and  conchoidal  fracture.  It  cannot  be  dehydrated  by  heat,  as  it  is  thereby  de- 
composed, giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid  and  leaving  ferric  oxide.  Heated  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  like  tinder,  leaving  ferric  oxide. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  and  is  neither  dissolved  nor  decom- 
posed by  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  dissolves  with  violet  colour  in  tartrate  of  ammonia, 
and  with  blue  colour  in  oxalio  acid.  This  latter  solution  may  be  used  as  a  blue  ink  ; 
it  is  prepared  by  triturating  prussian  blue  with  1  or  2  pts.  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid 
and  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  till  it  forms  a  thick  paste,  which  may  be  dissolved 
in  a  larger  quantity  of  water. 

Immersed  in  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  white  pasty  mass, 
without  evolving  hydrocyanic  acid  or  giving  up  iron ;  the  addition  of  water,  alcohol, 
or  even  ether,  restores  the  blue  colour  without  contact  with  the  air  (Eobi  q  net).  The 
white  pasty  mass  does  not  dissolve  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  when  dried  in  vacuo 
on  a  porous  tUe,  it  leaves  a  white  pasty  amorphous  powder  called  sulphate  of  prussian 
blue,  which  is  immediately  decomposed  by  water  into  prussian  blue  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  heated  with  ferric  ferrocyanide  decomposes  it  by 
oxidation.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  gradually  decomposes  it,  abstracting  the  iron  in 
the  form  of  ferric  chloride,  and  the  residue,  if  continually  treated  with  fresh  quantities 
of  acid,  ultimately  consists  of  ferrocyanide  of  hydi-ogen  : 

Fe"Cy'8  +  12HC1  =  dFe^CP  +  SH'Fe^CyO. 

CMorine-water  converts  ferric  ferrocyanide  into  a  green  compound,  which  turns  blue 
in  contact  with  ferrous  or  stannous  chloride.  Ferric  ferrocyanide  boiled  with  mercuric 
oxide  yields  cyanide  of  mercmy  and  ferroso-ferric  oxide  : 

Fe»Cy"  +  9Hg"0  =  9Hg"Cy2  +  3Fe20.2Fe'Ol 

The  fixed  alkalis,  and  magnesia,  in  presence  of  water,  decompose  ferric  ferrocyanide, 
especially  with  aid  of  heat,  forming  an  alkabne  ferrocyanide  and  ferric  hydrate  : 

Fe'<Cy'9  +  12KH0  -  3K<Fe'Cy=  +  4Fe"H'0'. 

The  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium  act  in  a  similar  manner,  but  less  powerfully. 
Ammonia  at  first  unites  with  ferric  ferrocyanide,  but  afterwards  decomposes  it,  forming 
a  greyish-brown  basic  compound,  which  again  yields  prussian  blue  when  treated  with 
acids.  lAms  also  boiled  with  ferric  ferrocyanide  forms  a  similar  basic  compound,  but 
of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

Aqueous  sidphydric  acid  decomposes  ferric  ferrocyanide,  forming  ferrous  cyanide  and 
ferroprussic  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur : 

Fe"Cy'»  +  2H=S  =  H^Fe'C/  +  12FeCy  +  S^. 

Iron  or  tin  filings  placed  in  contact  with  it  under  water,  withdraw  part  of  the 
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cyanogen  and  convert  it  into  wliite  ferrous  cyanide.  Cuprous  chloride  also  turns  it 
white.  Boiled  with  a  polysulphidc  of  potassium,  it  yields,  according  to  Porrett,  sidpho- 
cyanate  of  potassium,  a  sulphide  of  iron  being  probably  formed  at  the  same  time;  e.g. 
Fe'^Cy"  +  9Iv-S^  =  ISKCyS  +  Fe"S'. 

Soluble  Prussian  blue.  —  When  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  a  dark-blue  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  saline  liquid, 
but  gradually  dissolves  during  washing,  the  water  acquiring  a  blue  colour,  wlueu 
becomes  deeper  as  the  soluble  salts  are  removed.  This  precipitate  contains  potassium, 
which,  indeed,  is  found  both  in  the  wash-waters  and  in  the  residue,  even  after  the 
washing  has  been  continued  long  enough  to  dissolve  out  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
precipitate.  This  is  the  soluble  prussian  blue  of  Berzelius  and  Eobiquet;  it  is 
usually  regarded  as  ferric  ferrocyanide,  retaining  a  certain  and  sometimes  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  yellow  prussiate,  which  is  gradually  dissolved  out  during  the  washing, 
and  I'enders  the  precipitate  also  soluble  (Gm.  vii.  440).  Kekule,  however  {Lvhrbuch 
d.  org.  Chcm.  i.  327),  considers  it  improbable  that  this  should  be  the  case,  seeing  that 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  yeUow  prussiate  renders  the  precipitate  insoluble.  He  con- 
siders it  more  proliable  that  the  precipitate  consists  of  ferrieyanide  of  iron  and  potas- 
sium (KFe'')Fe-Cy".  The  greatest  degree  of  solubility  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  preci- 
pitating 1  at.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  a  solution  of  ferric  iodide  containing 

1  at.  or  rather  more  of  iodine.  (Wagner's  Jaliresbericht  d.  Chem.  Technologic, 
1858,  iv.  p.  194.) 

Ammonio-ferric  Ferrocyanide,  GNH^.Fe'^Cy'*  +  9H^0,  or  Ferrocyanide  of 

(NII% )  \ 
£^  JFeCy^J  +  3H-0. — This,  according  to  Mon- 
th i  ers  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  ix.  26),  is  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ferric  ferro- 
cyanide, the  ultimate  products  being,  as  already  observed,  ferric  oxide  and  ferrocyanide 
of  ammonium.  The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  pour  an  excess  of  ammonia  into  a 
solution  of  protochloride  of  iron,  and  throw  the  whole  on  a  filter  resting  in  a  funnel, 
the  neck  of  which  dips  into  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  As  soon  as  the  two 
liquids  mix,  a  perfectly  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  turns  blue  in  contact  with 
the  air.  This  precipitate  is  digested  with  tartrate  of  ammonia,  to  remove  the  ferric 
oxide  likewise  produced  in  the  reaction,  the  whole  being  kept  for  some  hours  at  a 
temperatui-e  of  60°  to  80°  C,  and  the  precipitate  then  washed  with  distilled  water. 
The  first  product  formed  is  white  cyanide  of  ferrosammoniuni : 

SK'Fe-Cy"  +  12FeCl  +  18Nff  =  12KC1  +  18NH=FeCy; 

and  tliis  when  exposed  to  the  air,  takes  up  oxygen,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  is  converted 
into  ammouio-ferric  ferrocyanide  and  ferric  oxide : 

ISNffFeCy  +  0'  -  12NH'  =  6NH».Fe>'Cy'«  +  Fe^O'. 

It  is  a  blue  powder  with  a  tinge  of  violet.  It  begins  to  give  oif  prussic  acid  at  100°  C, 
but  retains  its  colour  up  to  160°,  below  which  temperature  no  ammonia  is  evolved. 
It  is  altogether  more  stable  than  ferric  ferrocyanide,  not  being  attacked  by  tartrate  of 
ammonium  either  at  ordinary  or  at  higher  temperatures.  (Monthiers.) 

Potassio-ferrous    Ferrocyanide,     K-Fe'Cy*  =  p^^ll^e^Cy".  —  This  is  the 

white  (or  yellow)  insoluble  substance  formed  when  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  dis- 
tilled witii  dilute  .sulphuric  acid  for  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Everitt, 
Phil.  Mag.  [3]  vi.  97) : 

2K<Fe^Cy'=  +  3H=S0'  =  3K-S0'  +  6HCy  +  K^Fe'Cy^ 

It  is  also  produced  on  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt 

2FeCl  +  KTe^Cy*  =  K-Fe'Cy«  +  2KC1; 

the  reaction  consisting  simply  in  an  interchange  between  2  at.  iron  (fen-osum),  and 

2  at.  potassium.  If  the  ferrous  salt  is  quite  free  from  fen-ic  salts,  and  the  air  is  com- 
pletely excluded,  the  precipitate  is  white,  but  it  quickly  turns  blue  in  contact  with  the 
air.  The  solution  of  ferrous  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  obtained  by  immersing  clean 
iron  wire  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  contained  in  a  closed  vessel,  gives  with  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  a  perfectly  white  precipitate. 

By  the  action  of  the  air,  nitric  acid,  and  other  oxidising  agents,  potassio-ferrous 
ferrocyanide  is  converted  partly  into  ferrieyanide  of  iron  and  potassium  (William- 
son), partly  into  ferric  ferrocyanide.    (See  p.  228.) 

Febbocyanide  of  Lead,  Pb*Fe-Cy'  +  3  aq.,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
on  mixing  the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  gives  olF  all 
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its  water  when  gently  heated.  The  anhydrous  salt  ignited  in  a  close  vessel  gives  off 
nitrogen,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  carbide  of  lead  and  carbide  of  iron,  which  burns  like 
tinder  when  gently  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  hydrated  salt  suddenly 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  gives  off  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  cyanide  of  ammonium. 
The  salt  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  aqueous  sulphydric  acid,  yielding 
ferroprussic  acid.  Heated  in  sulphydric  acid  gas,  it  is  resolved  into  sulphide  of  lead, 
sul[jhide  of  iron  and  hydrocyanic  acid  (Berzelius).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  partially 
soluble  in  hot  aqueous  ammonia,  perfectly  soluble  in  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  or  suc- 
cinate of  ammonium,  insoluble  in  other  ammoniacal  salts.  (Wittstein.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Magnesittm,  Mg^Fe'^'Cy"  +  12  aq.,  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  small,  pale  yellow,  stellate  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  by  saturating  ferroprussic 
acid  with  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Magnesium  and  Ammonium  is  obtained  in  an  impure 
state  by  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  of  calcium,  to  a  solution  of  a  magnesium- 
salt  containing  sal-ammoniac  and  free  ammonia.  On  boiling  the  liquid,  the  double 
salt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  does  not  decompose  at  100°  C. 

Ferrocyanide  o  f  Magnesium  and  Potassium,  (Mg^K^)Fe■■^Cy^  is  obtained  as 
a  white  granular  precipitate  on  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  excess  to  a  not 
very  dilute  solution  of  a  magnesium-salt. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Manganese. — White  precipitate,  soluble  in  hj'droehloric 
acid.  When  a  solution  of  a  manganous  salt  is  poured  into  excess  of  feri-ocyanide  of 
potassium,  the  precipitate  contains  both  manganese  and  potassium. 

Mercuric  Ferrocyanide. — White  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  to  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 

Ammonio-mer curie  Ferrocyanide,  2NH'.(Hg")-Fe'Cy'' +  aq.,  or  Ferrocyanide 

of  Mercury  and  Mcrcurammonium,         jj|„|Fe^Cy^  +  aq.,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 

nitrate  of  mercurammonium  (ammonio-mercuric  nitrate)  in  a  moderately  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  ammonium  containing  free  ammonia  and  cooled  by  ice,  and  precipitating 
■n'ith  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  forms  wine-yellow  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  give 
off  their  ammonia  on  exposure  to  the  air.  They  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding 
cyanide  of  mercury,  ferric  oxide,  and  ammonia.  If  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
used  in  the  preparation  is  too  strong  or  too  hot,  mercury  is  reduced,  and  if  it  is  too 
dilute,  the  product  is  immediately  decomposed  by  the  water  present.  (Bunsen,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xxxiv.  139.) 

Ferrocyanides  of  Molybdenum. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  with 
molyhdous  salts,  a  dark-brown  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent  and  iu 
ammonia ;  with  molyhdic  salts,  also  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of 
the  alkaline  ferrocyanide,  but  soluble  with  decomposition  in  ammonia  ;  with  solutions 
of  molyhdic  acid  in  the  stronger  acids,  it  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  ferrocyanide,  and  in  ammonia,  with  formation  of  ferrocyanide  and 
molybdate  of  ammonium.  (Berzelius.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Nickei,,  Ni'Fe-Cy". — Precipitated  in  pale  apple-green  flocks, 
soluble  with  red  colour  in  ammonia,  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  salts.  When  thus  pre- 
pared, it  always  retains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  wliich  cannot  be  removed  by 
washing.  It  may,  however,  be  obtained  quite  piu:e  by  decomposing  the  following  com- 
pound with  boiling  water. 

Ammonio-f  errocyanide  of  Nickel,  lONff.Ni'Fe'Cy*  +  4  aq. — A  solution  of 
recently  precipitated  ferrocyanide  of  nickel  in  excess  of  ammonia  deposits  this  compound, 
after  a  short  time,  in  a  multitude  of  very  delicate  violet-coloured  needles.  The  same 
compound  is  obtained  by  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  nickel-salt  containing 
a  large  excess  of  ammonia.  In  the  moist  state,  it  is  decomposed  by  mere  exposure  to  the 
air,  giving  off  ammonia  and  water  and  leaving  ferrocyanide  of  nickel;  but  after 
drying,  it  bears  a  heat  of  100° — 150°  C.  without  decomposing.  Boiling  with  water  also 
decomposes  it,  the  ammonia  dissolving  and  ferrocyanide  of  nickel  remaining.  (Rey- 
noso,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  252.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Nickel-ammonium,  (NH^Ni)''.Fe-Cy''  +  4  aq.,  is  obtained  as 
a  greenish  white  precipitate  on  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  nickel-ammonium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  more  stable  than  the  preceding. 
(Reynoso.) 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.  K'Fe^Cy^  =  4KCy.2FeCy.  Prussiate  of 
Potash,  Ferroprussiate  of  Potash,  Yellow  Prussiate  of  Potash,  Yellow  Prussiate,  Blood- 
lye-salt.  Bhitlaugcnsalz,    Kaliumeisencyanur.  (Gen tele,  Dingl.  polytechn.  J.  bci. 
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2S9 ;  Ixxvi.  352;  xciv.  197;  cxvii.  414. — Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xxxviii.  20. 
Habich,  Dingl.  cxl.  371. — AVagner's  Jabresber.  d.  Chem.  Technologie,  1856,  p.  111. 
— Brunquell,  Dingl.  cxl.  374;  cxli.  47;  Wagner's  Jabresber.  1856,  p.  102. — Karm- 
rodt,  Dingl.  cxlvi.  294;  Wagner's  Jabresber.  1857,  p.  139. — Nollner,  Ann.  Cli- 
Pbarm.  cviii.  8;  Wagner's  Jabresber.  1858,  p.  175. — R.  Hofmann,  Dingl.  cli.  63; 
Wagner's  Jabresber.  1858,  p.  179.— Graeger,  Polyt.  Centralhalle,  1858,  pp.  25,  33, 
49;  Wagner's  Jabresber.  1858,  p.  183. — HandwOrterbuch  der  Cbemie,  2"  Aufl.  ii. 
[2]  184.— Gm.  vii.  453.) 

This  important  salt  was  first  prepared  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by 
Macquer,  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  alkali  on  prussian  blue,  and  called  it 
Fhlogisticatcd  alkali.  Sage,  and  afterwards  Bergmann,  showed  that  it  might  be 
prepared  in  the  dry  way.  The  iron  contained  in  it  was  at  first  regarded  as  an  impm-ity, 
till  Berthollet  showed  that  it  was  an  essential  constituent.  The  salt  is  now  manu- 
factured on  a  very  large  scale,  and  used  for  the  preparation  of  cyanide  and  cyanate  of 
potassium,  prussic  acid,  prussian  blue,  and  other  cyanogen-compounds;  also  in  dyeing 
and  calico  printing,  for  the  direct  formation  of  prussian  blue  on  tissues. 

Formation. — Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  on  bringing  together  the  following 
substances : 

1.  Protocyanide  of  iron  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium. —  2.  Ferroprussic  acid 
with  hydi'ate  or  carbonate  of  potassium. —  3.  Ferrous  hydrate  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, potash  being  formed  at  the  same  time  : 

6KCy  +  2FeH0  =  K<Fe-Cy«  +  2KH0. 

4.  Fen'Ous  cyanide  with  aqueous  potash : 

6FeCy  -f  4KH0  =  K'Fe-Cy«  +  4FeH0. 

5.  Ferric  ferrocyanide  or  ferrous  ferricyanide  with  aqueous  potash,  ferric  oxide  being  sepa- 
rated in  the  first  case  (p.  228),  and  ferroso-ferric  oxide  in  the  second  (p.  202). — 6.  By 
the  action  of  potash  on  various  ferrocyanides  (p.  223). — 7.  By  bringing  metallic  iron 
in  contact  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  action  taking  place  slowly  at  ordinary 
teniperatiu'cs,  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat.    If  the  air  is  excluded,  hydrogen  is  evolved ; 

6KCy  +  Fe-  +  2H-0  =  KTe^Cy"  +  2KH0  +  H-; 

but  if  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  no  hydrogen  is  evolved : 

6KCy  +  Fe=  +  H=0  +  0  =  KTe=Cy«  +  2X110. 

8.  Sulphide  of  iron  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium,  .siJphide  of  potassium  being 
formed  at  the  same  time : 

6KCy  +  Fe=S  =  lOTe^Cy"  +  K=S. 

9.  Any  soluble  ferrous  salt  with  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  : 

2FeCl   +    6KCy    =   KTe-Cy"  +  2KCI 
Fe-«0»   +   6KCy    =    K^Fe-Cy"  +  K'-'SO^ 

Preparation. — 1.  On  the  small  scale,  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  easily  obtained 
by  adding  pure  Prussian  blue  (ferric  ferrocyanide)  to  boiling  aqueous  potash,  as  long 
as  its  blue  colour  changes  to  brown,  then  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  the 
crystallising  point.  If  commercial  Prussian  blue  is  used,  the  salt  obtained  will  probably 
be  contaminated  with  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  other  salts  of  potassium,  and  with  greeii 
2n->(ssiate  of  potash  (p.  235).  It  may  be  purified  by  picking  out  the  crystals  and  re- 
crystallising  them  several  times,  or,  according  to  Berzebus,  by  heating  the  salt,  first 
gently  till  it  effloresces,  afterwards  to  the  melting  point;  dissolving  it  in  water,  which 
then  leaves  charcoal  and  carbide  of  iron  undissolved  ;  adding  acetic  acid  to  convert  the 
carbonate  and  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  solution  into  acetate  ;  precipitating  the 
sulphuric  acid  present  with  solution  of  acetate  of  barium,  added  gradually  and  not  in 
excess;  then  fibering,  evapor.ating,  precipitating  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  by 
alcoliol,  and  twice  recrystallising  it  from  hot  water. 

2.  On  the  large  scale,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  prepared  by  adding  animal 
matters,  such* as  horn,  feathers,  dried  blood,  leather-clippings,  &c.,  mixed  with  iron 
filings,  to  fused  carbonate  of  potassium  (pearl-ash),  lixi^aating  the  fused  mass  with 
water,  then  filtering  and  crystallising  by  evaporation.  The  animal  matter  contains 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  the  latter  in  lai-ger  proportion  than  is  required  to  form  cyano"en 
with  the  nitrogen  :  hence  when  these  substances  are  fused  with  carbonate  of  potassium, 
the  excess  of  carbon  reduces  potassium  from  the  carbonate,  and  the  potassium  thus  set 
free  unites  with  the  cyanogen  formed  from  the  nitrogen  and  thercmainder  of  the  carbon, 
producing  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  converted  into  ferrocyanide  in  the  subsequent 
lixiviation.    It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  converted  into 
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ferrocyanide  during  tie  fusion,  by  the  action  of  the  iron  present  in  the  fused  mass,  and 
that,  in  the  lixiviation,  tlie  ferrocyanide  is  simply  dissolved  out.  This,  however,  is 
impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  ferrocyanide  is  decomposed  at  the  temperature  to  which 
the  mass  is  exposed,  into  cyanide  of  potassium,  carbide  of  iron,  and  nitrogen  (p.  199). 
Moreover,  Liebig  has  shown  that  if  the  fused  mass,  soon  after  cooling,  be  lixiviated 
with  aqueous  alcohol  (brandy),  nothing  but  cyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  out,  and 
the  residual  mass  treated  with  water  no  longer  yields  any  ferrocyanide.  The  ferro- 
cyanide obtained  when  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water  in  the  usual  way,  does  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  mass,  but  is  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  the  metallic  iron  existing  therein ;  moreover  the  product  is  considerably 
increased  by  adding,  during  the  lixiviation,  more  metallic  iron,  or  sulphide  of  iron,  or  a 
soluble  ferrous  salt  (p.  231).  This  view  has  indeed  been  called  in  question  by  Eunge 
(Pogg.  Aiin.lxvi.  96)  and  others,  who  have  found  that  the  melted  mass,  when  treated  with 
brandy,  yields  but  little  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  afterwards  yields  the  usual  quantity 
of  ferrocyanide  when  lixiviated  with  water.  These  results  were  probably  due  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  of  too  great  strength,  which  dissolves  cyanide  of  potassium  but  slowly, 
or  to  the  melted  mass  having  been  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  air,  in  which 
case  the  highly  deliquescent  cyanide  of  potassium  would  absorb  water,  and  ferrocyanide 
would  be  gradually  formed.  Liebig's  view  has  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  experi- 
ments of  Nollner  and  R.  Hoffmann,  who  find  that  when  the  fused  mass  is  left  to  cool 
slowly,  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  often  separates  out  of  it.  Hofiinann  has  also  shown, 
that  when  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  mixed  with  iron  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  without  formation  of  ferrocyanide,  and  that  the 
ferrocyanide  itself  is  not  decomposed  by  acetic  acid  and  alcohol ;  now  when  the  fused 
mass  obtained  in  the  manufacturing  process  is  pulverised  and  heated  with  acetic  acid 
and  alcohol,  it  behaves  like  a  mixture  of  iron  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the 
residue  treated  with  water  no  longer  yields  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

The  manufacture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate)  consists  of  three 
stages:  a.  The  preparation  of  the  melted  mass,  technically  called  "metal;"  b.  The 
lixiviation ;  c.  The  crystallisation. 

a.  The  "  metal "  is  prepared  by  melting  animal  matters  ■with  pearlash,  generally 
with  addition  of  iron,  sometimes,  though  less  advantageously,  without  it.  The  animal 
substances  used  are  horn,  woollen  rags,  di-ied  blood,  carcases  of  animals,  haii's,  feathers, 
leather-clippings,  old  shoes,  &c. ;  they  are  sometimes  used  in  their  original  state, 
sometimes  subjected  to  a  previous  dry  distillation,  the  ammonia  thereby  evolved  being 
condensed  in  hydrochloric  or  suljohuric  acid,  and  thus  obtained  as  a  secondary  product, 
and  the  residual  azotised  charcoal  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  cyanide.  Those 
suVistances  are  of  course  the  most  eligible  which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of 
nitrogen :  in  this  respect,  the  several  kinds  of  animal  matter  differ  considerably,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table  given  by  Karmrodt. 

100  parts  of  horn.       .       .       .    contain  15  to  17  p.  c.  nitrogen. 


dried  blood 

15  , 

,  17 

}) 

woollen  rags 

10  , 

,  16 

sheep-shearings . 
calves'  hair 

16  , 

,  17 

»> 

15  , 

,  17 

bristles  .... 

9  , 

,  10 

»> 

feathers  .... 

17 

it 

hide-clippings  . 

4  , 

,  5 

old  shoes  .... 

6  , 

,  7 

charcoal  from  horn,  accord- 

ing to  the  heat  to  which 

it  has  been  subjected  . 

2  , 

,  7 

charcoal  from  rags  . 

2  , 

.  12 

It 

According  to  Boussingault  and  Payen,  horn  contains  14-3,  air-dried  muscular  flesh 
13'4r,  and  woollen  rags  16'0  p.  c.  nitrogen.  According  to  Nollner,  old  leather  often 
contains  not  more  than  1  to  2  p.  c.  nitrogen,  whereas  well  preserved  leather  contains 
from  6  to  12  p.  c. 

The  charcoal  obtained  by  the  carbonisation  of  animal  substances  contains  nitrogen, 
but  less  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more  strongly  heated ;  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  quantity  of  charcoal  obtained  is  less.  100  parts  of  rags  carbonised  at  a 
certain  temperature,  yielded  75  pts.  charcoal  containing  12  p.  c.  nitrogen,  whereas  the 
same  rags  charred  at  a  stronger  heat  yielded  25  pts.  charcoal  containing  only  1-25  to 
2  p.  c.  nitrogen.  It  is  important,  therefore,  not  to  heat  the  animal  substances  too 
strongly,  and  to  stop  the  distillation  at  such  a  point  that  the  yield  of  charcoal  shall  be 
from  50  to  70  p.  c. 

It  is  important  that  the  animal  substances  used  should  not  yield  much  ash,  as  this, 
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besides  thickening  the  mass,  will  decompose  a  portion  of  the  potash,  converting  it  into 
soluble  salts  which  will  mix  with  the  ferrocyanide :  the  animal  substances  should, 
therefore,  be  well-cleaned,  especially  from  sand,  before  calcination  (1  pt.  of  sand  will 
decompose  2  pts.  of  pearl-ash). 

The  potassium  for  the  preparation  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  carbonate  (pearl-ash). 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  potassium  ;  indeed  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  is  said  to  act  beneficially,  by  forming  sulphide  of  iron.  According 
to  Brunnquell  and  Hoifmann,  however,  it  is  always  injurious,  as  it  converts  a  portion 
of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  into  sulphide,  cyanate,  and  sulphocyanat^. 

In  localities  where  potash  from  plant-ashes  is  too  dear,  an  impure  carbonate  is 
sometimes  prepared  from  the  sulphate  by  ignition  with  coal  and  carbonate  of  lime,  just 
as,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  soda-making.  The  sulpliate  of  potassium  used  for  this 
purpose  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  of  sea-water,  and  of  the  ashes  of  kelp 
and  varechs.  (See  Potash.)  Bramwell  \ises,  instead  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  tlio 
sulphide  obtained  by  igniting  sulphate  of  potassium  with  charcoal.  It  is  fused  with 
animal  matter  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iron,  which  is  thereby  converted  into 
sulphide. 

The  addition  of  iron  in  the  melting  process  might  appear  at  first  siglit  to  be  un- 
necessary, inasmuch  as  the  conversion  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  into  ferrocyanide 
takes  place  only  in  the  lixiWation.  It  is,  however,  requu-ed  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
the  sulphate  of  potassium,  which  is  almost  always  present,  is  converted,  by  ignition 
with  charcoal,  into  sulphide  and  bisulpliide  of  potassium,  and  the  latter,  if  no  iron  is 
present,  converts  a  portion  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  into  sulphocyanate,  which  is 
not  converted  into  fen-ocyauide  in  the  subsequent  lixiviation,  and  consequently  occa- 
sions a  loss  of  cyanogen  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  bisidphide  of  potassium  exerts  a 
A'ery  rapid  corroding  action  on  the  iron  pot  in  which  the  materials  are  fused.  Now, 
when  iron  is  added  in  the  form  of  filings,  turnings,  &c.,  it  easily  decomposes  tlie  alkaline 
sulphides,  thereby  preventing  the  formation  of  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  and  is 
itself  converted  into  sulphide  of  iron,  which  is  easily  transformed  into  ferrocyanide  by 
the  action  of  the  aqueous  cyanide.  The  iron  is  usually  added  in  the  form  of  filings, 
turnings,  or  smithy  scales  (black  oxide),  sometimes  also  in  the  form  of  spathic  iron 
(native  ferrous  carbonate). 

For  calcining  the  mixture,  pear-shaped  iron  pots  were  originally,  and  are  still  fre- 
quently, used ;  they  are  built  into  the  furnace  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  flame  can  play  all  round  them.  The  contents  are  stirred  with  a  flat 
iron  bar,  or  scoop,  introduced  through  an  aperture  in  the  lid.* 

A  more  complete  arrangement,  now  adopted  in  the  larger  English  works,  consists  of  a 
set  of  iron  melting  pots  of  nearly  hemispherical  shape,  set  in  brickwork,  and  eacli 
heated  by  a  separate  fire  and  circular  flue.  The  pots  are  closed  by  iron  lids  having 
apertures  for  introducing  the  animal  matters,  the  aperture  being  immediately  closed 
by  a  slide  after  each  addition.  Through  the  lid  of  each  pot  there  passes  a  vertical 
spindle,  carrying  a  set  of  blades  or  arms  for  mixing  the  materials,  and  set  in  motion 
by  a  driving  shaft  worked  by  steam  power.  The  pots  being  completely  closed  during 
the  melting,  the  atmosphere  within  them  is  maintained  in  a  deoxidising  condition,  and 
thus  the  formation  of  cyanates  is  prevented.f 

As  iron  pots  heated  from  below  cannot  be  raised  to  the  high  temperature  which 
is  most  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  process  without  subjecting  them  to  very 
rapid  wear,  the  calcination  is  frequently  performed,  especially  in  Germany,  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  on  the  hearth  of  which  is  placed  a  cast-iron  pan  4  or  5  feet 
wide,  4  or  5  inches  deep,  and  several  inches  thick  on  the  sides  and  bottom.  The  in- 
terior dimensions  of  the  furnace  should  not  be  larger  than  is  necessary  for  convenient 
manipulation,  and  the  arch  should  be  very  flat.  The  mass  in  the  pan  is  stirred  by  a 
thick  iron  bar,  or  crook,  suspended  by  a  chain  and  passing  through  an  aperture  in 
the  side  of  the  furnace;  with  this  arrangement,  the  stirring  is  much  more  easily  per- 
formed than  with  the  old-fashioned  pots.  The  furnaces  are  so  arranged  that  when 
the  potash  has  once  been  brought  into  the  fused  state,  the  doors  of  the  fire-place  mav 
be  closed,  and  no  fresh  firing  is  required  during  the  introduction  of  the  animal 
matters  :  this  prevents  the  access  of  air  to  the  melting  mass  which  would  oxidise  it, 
and  lead  to  the  formation  of  cyanate  of  potassium,  which  would  entail  loss  of  cyano- 
gen. Ordinary  reverberatory  furnaces  with  fire-brick  hearths  cannot  be  used  for  the 
fusion,  because  the  hearth  would  lie  strongly  attacked  by  the  melting  potash,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  silicate  of  potassium  would  be  formed. 

The  fuel  used  is  either  wood  or  coal.    When  the  process  is  performed  in  a  rever- 

•  A  figure  of  the  arrangement  is  given  in  the  new  edition  of  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
anrf  Mmfj,  vol.  iii.  p.  480. 

t  For  a  figure  and  full  desrription  of  this  arrangement,  see  Knapp's  Chenticut  Tcc/inolu^i/  edited  bv 
Richardson  and  Watts,  vol.  i.  part  4.  ' 
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beratory  furnace  the  fuel  should  be  very  dry ;  for  if  aqueous  vapoTir  comes  in  contact 
with  the  heated  mass,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  cyanide  will  be  decomposed, 
yielding  carbonate  of  potassium,  ammonia,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  free  hydrogen : 

2CNK  +  SH^O  =  K^CO'  +  2Nff  +  CO^  -i-  H*. 

Quite  recently  the  use  of  gas-generators  with  a  blast  of  air  has  been  introduced  into 
the  manufacture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  it  presents  many  advantages,  in  par- 
ticular that  of  facilitating  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  and  the  admission  of 
oxygen,  so  as  to  produce  at  pleasure  either,  an  ordinary,  a  neutral,  or  a  reducing 
flame.  According  to  Hoffmann,  it  is  advisable,  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  to 
bui-n  the  flame-gases  completely  by  the  admission  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen, 
so  as  to  produce  a  very  high  temperature,  which  materially  facilitates  and  expedites 
the  process,  at  the  same  time  that  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the  animal  matters,  and  the 
combustible  gas  evolved  from  the  melting  mass,  prevents  the  oxygen  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  metal,  and  thereby  converting  the  cyanide  of  potassium  into  cyanate. 

The  melting  process  is  conducted  as  follows.  The  pearl-ash  (2  to  5  cwt.  according 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  furnace),  or  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  pearlash  and  2  to  4  pts.  blue 
salt  or  blue  potash  obtained  in  a  preceding  operation  {vid.  inf.),  is  melted  in  the  iron 
vessel  (which  takes  about  two  hoiu's),  and  heated  to  bright  redness,  so  that  the  mass 
may  not  be  too  much  cooled  by  the  introduction  of  the  animal  matters.  These,  or  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  animal  coal  mixed  with  6  to  8  per  cent,  iron,  are  then  added  in 
successive  portions,  first  at  shorter,  afterwards  at  longer  intervals.  For  every  100  pts. 
of  pearlash,  from  100  to  125  parts  of  fresh  animal  substances  are  taken,  often  a 
mixture  of  several  kinds  of  animal  matter  containing  different  proportions  of  nitrogen, 
horn  and  rags  for  example.  Sometimes  a  smaller  quantity  of  uncharred  animal  matter 
is  taken,  and  the  amount  made  up  with  animal  coal;  the  latter  is  seldom  used  alone. 
Each  addition  of  animal  matter  causes  a  violeiit  reaction  and  evolution  of  combustible 
gases,  viz.  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrocarbons,  together  with  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  mass  becomes  thickened,  less  by  the  admixtm-e  of  solid  matter  than  by  the  fall  of 
temperature  residting  from  the  abundant  formation  of  gas ;  active  stii'ring  must 
therefore  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  mix  the  materials  well  together  and  accelerate  the 
decomposition.  After  a  while,  the  mass  gradually  becomes  hotter  and  more  fluid,  and 
carbonic  oxide  is  evolved  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  potassium.  After  this 
reaction  has  gone  on  for  1^  to  2  hours  more,  the  decomposition  is  complete.  The 
pasty  mass  is  then  ladled  out  into  small  cast  iron  dishes  of  about  2  inches  diameter, 
and  the  furnace  is  again  heated  and  filled  with  potash.  In  this  manner,  from  4  to  6 
melting  operations  may  be  performed  in  24  hours.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the 
fiu-nace,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  quickly  does  the  reaction  take  p)lace,  and  the 
more  abundant  generally  speaking  is  the  jDroduct.  If  the  heat  is  too  low,  the 
reduction  of  the  potassium  does  not  take  place  fast  enough  ;  and  if  it  is  too  high,  the 
cyanide  and  other  potassium-salts  volatilise  and  condense  in  the  flues.  A  loss  of 
product  may  arise  from  the  decomposing  action  of  aqueous  vapour  evolved  from  the 
animal  matters:  hence,  according  to  Habich,  it  is  best  to  dry  these  suKstanccs 
previously  by  means  of  over-heated  steam,  continuing  the  action  tiU  a  slight  evolution 
of  ammonia  begins,  and  substances  like  horn  and  rags  are  rendered  friable. 

b.  Lixiviation. — The  metal.,  which  in  a  well  conducted  process,  should  yield  about  16 
per  cent,  of  ferrocyanide.  is  broken  into  lumps  when  cold,  and  thrown  into  large  iron 
pans  filled  with  cold  water,  mixed  with  the  weak  lyes  of  former  operations.  The 
liqnid  is  then  heated  to  80°  or  90°  C.  (176°  to  194°  F.),  and  constantly  stirred  to  dissolve 
the  metal  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  a  portion  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  decom- 
posed during  the  lixiviation  into  ammonia  and  formate  of  potassium  (p.  198),  and  the 
amount  thus  lost  increases  as  the  operation  is  protracted.  According  to  Brunnquell, 
the  metal  should  be  macerated  for  24  hours  in  water  of  50°  to  60°  C.  ( ]  22°  to  140°  F. ), 
and  then  boiled,  in  which  case  no  decomposition  takes  place.  According  to  Hoffmann, 
the  ammonia  evolved  is  not  actually  formed  during  the  lixiviation  but  is  previously 
enclosed  within  the  pores  of  the  metal,  and,  dissolving  in  the  cold  water,  is  evolved 
when  the  liquid  is  heated. 

As  soon  as  the  lye  has  attained  a  density  of  1-16  to  r22  (20°  to  26°  Baume),  it  is 
left  to  clarify  without  further  heating ;  the  clear  solution  is  decanted  from  the  inso- 
luble residue,  and  transferred  to  the  evaporating  pans,  which  are  usually  heated  by 
the  waste  heat  of  the  melting  furnaces.  It  is  then  brought  to  a  density  of  1'27 
(32°  Baume),  and  run  off  into  the  crystallising  vessels,  where  it  deposits  a  crude 
salt,  containing,  according  to  Hoffmann,  about  i  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

c.  Crystallisatio7i. — The  crude  salt  obtained  as  above  mentioned  is  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  so  as  to  form  a  solution  of  specific  gravity  1'27  (32°  Baume),  and  this 
solution,  after  clarification,  is  transferred  to  the  crystallising  vessels.  These  are 
sometimes  made  of  wood,  but  the  salt  crystallised  in  such  vessels  generally  has  a  green 
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colour  arising  from  a  decomposition,  produced,  according  to  Gentele,  by  tlie  tannin  of 
the  wood.  On  this  account,  cast-iron  crystallisers  are  more  generally  preferred.  Tho 
liquor  is  left  to  crystallise  slowly,  the  crystallisation  often  going  on  for  weeks  in 
large  vessels  ;  the  mother-liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  if  not  too  impure,  is  used  to  dissolve 
fresh  quantities  of  crude  salt;  after  being  used  two  or  three  times  for  this  purpose,  it 
serves  for  the  preparation  of  blue-salt. 

The  ferrocyanide  is  deposited  in  crusts  in  the  crystallising  vessels ;  but  by  suspending 
lumps  of  the  solid  salt  in  the  solution  by  threads,  it  may  be  obtained  in  long  bunches 
of  crystals  {Krystalltraiiben),  and  by  suspending  these  in  fresh  lyes,  they  may  be 
obtained  of  great  size.  The  salt  thus  obtained  may  be  fui-ther  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation;  100  pts.  of  crude  salt  yield  about  90  pts.,  or  if  pure  materials  have  been  used, 
97  pts.  of  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Th&  grein  salt  above  mentioned  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation,  with  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  an  oxidising  agent,  such  as  arsenious  acid,  or  better,  of  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  (red  prussiate).  According  to  Hoffmann,  the  green  colouring  sometimes 
arises  from  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  potassium. 

Commercial  yellow  prussiate  often  contains  sulphate  of  potassium,  which  indeed 
may  be  present  in  considerable  quantity  without  altering  tlie  appearance  of  the  salt. 
This  impiu'ity  is  not  easily  removed  by  recrystallisation.  The  best  mode  of  purification 
is  to  decompose  the  sulphate  with  chloride  or  acetate  of  barium,  separate  the  result- 
ing chloride  or  acetate  of  potassium  by  repeatedly  crystallising  the  filtered  solution, 
or  by  precipitating  it  with  alcohol,  then  wash  the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  and  recrys- 
tallise  from  water.  On  the  large  scale,  tlie  sulphate  may  be  completely  separated  by 
evaporating  the  solution  to  specific  gravity  1'31  (35°  Bm.),  whereupon  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphate  crystallises  out,  then  drawing  off  the  clear  liquor,  diluting  it  to 
specific  gravity  1'26  (30°  Bra.),  and  leaving  it  to  cool:  it  then  deposit.?  pure  feiTo- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  A  further  portion  may  be  obtained  in  like  manner  from  tlie 
mother-liquors.  For  technical  use,  however,  the  sulphate  of  potassium  is  not  directly 
injurious,  but  merely  objectionable  in  so  far  as  its  presence  diminishes  the  proportion 
of  ferrocyanide. 

Treatment  of  the  resichies. — The  mother-liquor  of  the  crude  salt  concentrated  to  a 
density  of  1-33  to  1'38  (30°  to  40°  Bm.)  deposits,  on  standing,  nearly  all  the  remaining 
ferrocyanide  in  the  form  of  a  fine-grained  powder.  The  last  mother-liquor  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  together  with  hydi-ate,  chloride,  sul- 
phocyanate  and  silicate  of  potassium.  When  concentrated  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1'4.5 
(45  Bra.),  it  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  silicate,  chloride,  &e.,  of  potassium,  and 
the  mother-liquor  still  remaining,  which  contains  the  greater  pax-t  of  the  carb.onate,  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  calcined  in  reverberatory  furnaces  provided  with  iron  pans 
like  the  melting  furnaces.  The  dry  residue,  called  blue-salt,  or  blue-potash 
{Blansalz,  or  Blaiikali),  which  contains  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
is  used,  instead  of  potashes,  or  mixed  with  it,  in  subsequent  melting  operations. 

According  to  analyses  by  Brunnquell  (1),  and  Hoffmann  (2,  3,  4  and  5),  slightly 
calcined  blue  salt  contains  in  100  pts.: 

1.  2. 

Carbonate  of  potassium         .       .       .  71'9  71'0 

Silicate  11-9  9-5 

Sulphide  4-3  1-4 

Chloride,  snlphocyanate,  phosphate  and )    g.r,  ^^.q 

sulphate  af  potassium  .  .  J  " 
Insoluble  matter  .  .  .  .  .  I'G 
Water  and  loss  2'1 

Analysis  1  is  from  a  melting  with  crude  potash  of  75  per  cent. ;  2  is  blue  salt  from 
a  melting  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way  with  pearl-ash  ;  3,  with  pearl-ash  of  better 
quality ;  4,  from  a  melting  made  with  blue  salt ;  5,  with  impure  potash.  The  last  three 
analyses  show  clearly  the  rapid  increase  of  the  impurity  of  the  blue-salt  when  impure 
materials  are  used,  and  the  necessity  of  purifying  it ;  since,  when  the  proportion  of 
silica  increases,  part  of  the  potash  is  rendered  insoluble  and  remains  in  the  deposit, 
being  thus  lost  to  the  process. 

The  insoluble  residue  or  deposit  which  remains  in  the  lixiviation  of  the  metal,  varies 
in  quantity  and  composition  according  to  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  animal 
matters  and  the  alkali  used  in  the  preparation ;  it  also  contains  matter  carried  over  from 
the  fuel.  Karmrodt  obtained  from  100  pts.  oi  metal  the  following  quantities  of  ash, 
each  being  the  mean  of  10  analyses: 


3. 

4. 

5. 

2-4 

751 

441 

7-6 

8-8 

22-8 

3-8 

8-3 

8-7 

71 

lO-l] 

26-7 


By  the  use  of 
Insoluble  salt 


Rags 
28-3 


Horn 
1-8 


Hiiir  Leather  Charcoal  (bad) 
23  0       35-1  38-7 
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The  composition  of  three  samples  of  insoluble  residue  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Potash  (K^O)  12-2  167  10-2 

Lime  16-2  18-4  19-6 

Magnesia  2-1  1-3  1-0 

Alumina  4-8  10-2  14-2 

Iron,  with  sesquioxide  16'1  2'1  3-1 

Manganese                                                        0-4  0-06  07 

Copper  trace  0-4  0-02 

Silica        .    •                                                  21-1  29-7  26-4 

Sidphuric  acid  (SO')  1-2  0-2  1-8 

Phosphoric  acid  (P-0*)                                     10-4  6-4  4-9 

Charcoal  6-1  4-2  9-2 

Sulphur,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  and  loss        .       .    9-4  10-34  8  88 

100-0     100-00  100-00 

The  following  analyses  of  insoluble  residues  from  the  prussiate  of  potash  manufac- 
ture, are  by  Dr.  Eichardson  of  Newcastle. 

Fresh  Old 

residue.  residue. 

Sulphate  of  potassium  with  traces  of  sulphate  of) 

calcium,  and  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and)-      9-06  3-21 
magnesium .......) 

Phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron  .       .    13-74  6-24 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  13-34  19-58 

Lime  and  Magnesia   5-08  7-23 

Sand  and  Silica   23-97  29-24 

Charcoal  and  Moisture   34-81  34-50 

100-00  100-00 

The  sample  of  old  refuse  was  taken  from  a  heap  near  the  manufactory,  which  had 
lain  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  weather. 

Hofiinann  found  in  100  pts.  of  dried  residue  which  had  been  thoroughly  lixiviated 
■with  cold  water,  from  20  to  30  pts.  of  sUica  in  combination  "ndth  alkali,  which,  if  calcu- 
lated as  carbonate  of  potassium,  amounted  to  between  20  and  30  pts.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  this  alkali  appears  to  be  soda,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  soda  contained  in 
the  pearl-ash  passes  into  this  insoluble  residue,  Hoffmann  suggests  that  a  quantity 
of  soda  equivalent  to  the  potash  found  in  the  residue  might  be  added  in  the  melting 
without  diminishing  the  amount  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  obtained. 

The  large  amount  of  potash  in  the  insoluble  residue,  together  with  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  decomposible  silicates,  renders  it  well  adapted  for  the  preparation  of 
artificial  manures.  It  may  also  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  alum  by  moistening 
and  heating  it  -ndth  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  sulphate  of  alumina.  Or, 
again,  the  alkali  may  be  extracted  from  it  as  carbonate  by  igniting  it  with  an  equal 
weight  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  lixiviating  (Karmrodt);  according  to  Hoffmann, 
however,  this  treatment  does  not  extract  from  the  residue  a  larger  amount  of  alkaline 
carbonate  than  simple  calcination  and  lixiviation,  or  boiling  -svith  milk  of  lime,  by 
which  he  tinds  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  potash  may  be  extracted. 
Hoffmann  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  potash  might  be  thus  extracted  from  the 
residues  in  the  soluble  form,  if  they  could  first  be  freed  from  silica.  Whether  it  is 
more  profitable  to  extract  the  potash  from  these  residues  and  use  it  in  subsequent 
operations,  or  to  apply  the  residues  to  the  preparation  of  manure,  must  depend  on  local 
circumstances. 

The  manufactiu-e  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  still  very  imperfect  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.  Besides  the  loss  of  potash  in  the  insoluble  residue,  there  is  a  very 
large  loss  of  nitrogen,  first,  because  the  greater  portion  of  that  element  contained  in 
the  animal  matter  used  is  not  converted  into  cyanogen  at  all,  and  secondly,  because 
part  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  metal  is  lost  by  decomposition,  and  another 
portion  remains  in  the  mother-liquor,  so  that  out  of  100  parts  of  ferrocyanide,  which 
ought  to  be  obtained  from  the  metal,  about  —  is  lost  when  pure  materials  are  used, 
and  about  y  when  the  materials  are  impure. 

During  the  year  1847,  a  series  of  experiments  was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Eichardson*,  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  possible  to  prevent  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in 
the  present  mode  of  manufacturing  prussiate  of  potash. 

The  experiments  were  on  a  large  laboratory  scale,  and  the  fusions  were  conducted  in 


*  Communicated  by  Dr.  Richardson. 
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giin-barrcla.  Several  preliminary  experiments  were  made  witli  the  ordinary  mixture 
in  the  tisual  method,  to  enable  the  authors  to  acquire  a  familiarity  with  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  operations. 

In  the  subsequent  experiments  the  same  mixture  of  materials  was  always  employed. 

Pure  horn,  carefully  and  finely  rasped,  was  mixed  mth  pure  potashes  and  clean  iron 
filings.  A  small  quantity  of  water  was  added  to  assist  in  making  an  intimate  mixture, 
which  was  carefully  and  thoroughly  dried  and  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  This 
mixture  was  composed  of: 


Horn  16  00 

Potashes  17-72 

Iron  3  00 

Moisture   3-28  —  40  oz. 


The  potash-charcoal  was  made  by  soaking  13  oz.  of  wood-charcoal  with  a  solution  of 
4  oz.  of  potashes,  and  then  carefully  dried. 

The  gun-barrel  was  partially  filled  with  the  first  mixture  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat 
in  a  distinct  fiu'nace.  In  the  first  and  second  series  of  experiments,  the  gases  gene- 
rated in  the  retort  were  passed  through  the  potash-charcoal,  which  was  kept  at  a  red 
heat  in  another  iron  tube  in  connection  with  the  retort-tulje.  In  the  third  series  of 
experiments,  the  gases  were  passed  through  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  fourth  series, 
the  gases  were  passed  through  the  red-hot  potash-charcoal,  and  aiterwards  successively 
through  hydrocliloric  acid  and  a  solution  of  potash.  In  the  last  series,  the  gases 
escaping  were  collected  and  analysed. 

In  each  case  the  prussiate  was  carefully  extracted  and  crystallised.  The  ammonia 
was  estimated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  the  tabulated  results  which  follow,  the 
equivalent  of  this  ammonia  is  calculated  in  crystalKsed  prussiate  of  potash. 

The  theoretical  yield  of  prussiate  was  382'60  and  the  actual  quantities  obtained  and 
calculated  were  as  follows,  from  the 


1.              2.              3.  4. 

Eetort                                    101-97  135-46  146-93  141-08 

Tube                                     68-25  63-54         .    .  71-00 

Acid   .    .  140-24  58-80 

Potash                                                  .    .           .    .  2-75 

Total   170-22  199-00  287-17  273  63 

Loss   212-28  183-50  95-33  108-87 

382-50  382-50  382-60  382^0 

Produce  per  cent.  .       .       .    44-5  62-2  75-1  71-5 

The  gas  evolved  from  the  fourth  experiment  was  collected  after  all  the  air  had  been 
expelled  from  the  apparatus,  and  consisted  of: 

Hydrogen   46  00 

Carburetted  hydrogen  14  06 

Carbonic  oxide  ........  25-34 

Nitrogen  14-00 

100-00 


Hence  it  appears  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  matter  is 
lost  in  a  form  which  cannot  be  recovered  in  any  shape  available  for  manufacture  of 
a  commercial  article. 

From  experiments  on  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  animal  matter  which  is 
actually  rendered  available  in  the  production  of  yellow  prussiate,  Karmrodt  has 
obtained  the  results  given  in  the  following  table : 

,  .  Proportion  of  Nitroeeii 

Animal  substances  used.  converted  Mo  Ci/anogen. 

Woollen  rags   1/6 

Horn   1/5 

Leather-cuttings   1/3 

Cow-hair   1/7 

Horn-charcoal  (50  pts.  charcoal  from  100  pts.  horn)  .       .  4/7 

Eag-charcoal  (75  pts.  charcoal  from  100  pts.  rags)     .       .  1/3 

From  the  analysis  of  well-fused  "metal"  from  a  factory  of  yellow  prussiafe, 
Karmrodt  obtained  the  following  results  : 
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Substance  used. 

Dried  blood 
Leatlier-cuttings 
Horn 

Woollen  rags  . 

The  gi'eater  part  of  the  nitrogen  thus  lost  to  the  process  goes  off  in  the  form  of 
ammoniacal  salts ;  the  quantity  of  these  salts  increasing  as  the  temperature  of  the  mass 
becomes  lower :  hence  a  too  rapid  addition  of  the  animal  matters  diminishes  tlje 
quantity  of  cyanide  obtained  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  product  is  increased  by  keeping 
the  melted  mass  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  available  the  ammonia  given  off  in  tlio 
process.  "With  this  view  the  animal  substances  were  formerly  subjected  to  dry  dis- 
tillation, in  the  first  instance,  to  obtain  ammoniacal  salts,  and  only  the  residual 
azotised  charcoal  was  used  for  the  preparation  of  yellow  prussiate.  Now,  however, 
that  ammoniacal  salts  can  be  obtained  so  cheaply  from  other  sources,  as  from  the  am- 
moniacal liquor  of  the  gas-works,  in  England,  and  from  sewage  water  in  Paris,  this 
mode  of  saving  the  nitrogen  can  scarcely  be  made  to  pay  ;  and,  according  to  the  general 
experience  of  manufacturers,  the  amount  of  cyanide  obtained  is  not  so  great  when  the 
animal  matters  have  been  previously  distilled,  as  when  they  are  used  in  their  original 
state. 

Another  mode  of  utilising  the  ammonia  evolved  in  the  process,  is  to  pass  it  over  an 
ignited  mixture  of  charcoal  or  coke  and  potash,  and  thus  convert  it  into  cyanogen 
(seepage  198).  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  producing  cyanogen  in 
this  manner,  and  several  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  performing  it  on  the  large 
scale*  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  have  yet  been  profitably  worked. 
Brunnquell  suggests  to  pass  the  gases  evolved  by  the  dry  distillation  of  animal  sub- 
stances through  a  red-hot  tube  of  fire-clay  filled  with  lumps  of  charcoal  about  the  size 
of  a  nut,  in  order  to  convert  the  ammonia  into  cyanide  of  ammonium,  pass  the  vapour 
of  this  salt,  together  with  undecomposed  carbonate  of  ammonium,  into  a  moderately 
dilute  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron, — and  boil  the  resulting  precipitate,  containing 
protocyanide  of  iron,  witli  carbonate  of  potassium,  to  convert  it  into  yellow  prussiate. 
This  process  would  certainly  have  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  contamination  of  the 
product  with  silica  and  the  ash  of  the  animal  substances. 

Another  source  of  loss  in  the  ordinary  process  is  that  a  certain  portion  (from  ~ 
to  pj)  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  crude  lye  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  metal, 
is  not  converted  into  ferrocyanide,  even  by  prolonged  digestion  with  sulphide  or  oxido 
of  iron.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding,  according  to  Hoffmann,  is  to  draw  off  the  first 
liquor  into  a  large  cistern  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ii'on  :  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  will  then  be  completely  converted  into  ferrocyanide  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours. 

If  the  metal  contains  much  sulphur  and  not  enough  iron  to  take  up  the  whole  of  it, 
a  portion  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  will  be  converted  into  sulphoeyanate  during  the 
lixiviation  of  the  metal  with  warm  water.  Hoffmann  finds  that  the  sulphoeyanate  is 
easily  desulphurised  by  metallic  iron  on  the  smaU  scale,  but  not  in  the  maniifacturing 
process.  Scale-oxide  of  iron  added  to  the  metal  at  the  end  of  the  melting  process,  easily 
decomposes  the  sidphocyanate,  but  forms  cyanate  of  potassium  instead  of  cyanide. 
Habieh  desulphurises  the  solution  with  native  carbonate  of  iron,  previously  freed  from 
the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  by  digestion  with  sesquichloride  of  iron.  The 
complete  conversion  of  the  sulphoeyanate  into  cyanide,  would  increase  the  quantity  of 
yellow  prussiate  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  raw  material  from  100  to  116  pts. 

As  animal  matters  are  very  valuable  for  the  preparation  of  manures,  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  the  nitrogen  required  for  the  production  of  ferroeyanides 
from  other  and  cheaper  sources,  especially  from  the  air.  That  cyanides  can  be  formed 
by  passing  atmospheric  nitrogen  over  carbon  impregnated  with  potash,  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  several  experiments,  especially  by  those  of  Fownes  and  of  Bunsen 
(p.  198) ;  and  it  has  also  been  found  possible  to  carry  out  this  mode  of  formation  on 
the  manufacturing  scale.  Possoz  and  Boissierre  first  established  a  manufactory  for  this 
purpose  at  Grenelle  near  Paris,  in  1845,  but  afterwards  transferred  tlieir  operations  to 
Newcastle,  where  fuel  could  be  obtained  at  a  much  smaller  cost.  Their  process,  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Bramwell  of  Newcastle,  consisted  in  passing  a  current  of  air  over 
charcoal  powder  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  heated  to  whiteness  for 
ten  hours  in  wide  earthen  cylinders  placed  in  an  upright  position. f    The  charcoal  was 

*  For  a  description  of  Berry's  process  (patented)  see  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines,  vol.  lit. 

t  For  a  description  and  drawing  of  the  apparatus,  see  London  Journal  of  Arts,  1845,  p.  380  ;  Reper- 
tory of  Patent  Inventions,  1847,  p.  280  ;  also  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  387. 
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afterwards  mixed  with  pulverised  native  carbonate  of  ii'on  and  lixiviated.  Tlie  fhctory 
was  in  operation  for  two  years,  during  which  it  produced  1000  kilogrammes  (about  a 
ton)  of  yellow  prussiate  daily.  It  was,  however,  not  found  to  work  profitably,  and 
was  ultimately  abandoned,  chiefly,  it  appears,  on  account  of  the  large  expenditure  of 
fuel,  and  because  the  cylinders,  whether  of  fire-clay  or  iron,  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  intense  heat  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Commercial  Eoad,  London,  patented  a  process  in  1837,  for 
making  use  of  the  waste  lime  and  lime-liquor  of  gas-works  for  the  preparation  of 
yellow  pru.ssiate  and  prussian  blue.  This  gas-lime  certainly  contains  cyanides,  but 
the  proportion  appears  to  be  too  smaU  to  yield  a  profitable  result. 

The  alteration  which  appears  to  pireseut  the  greatest  hope  of  improvement  in  the 
manufactui-e  of  ferrocyanide  is  the  substitution  of  baryta  for  potash.  Margueritto 
and  De  Sourdeval  have  shown  that  cyanide  of  barium  is  easily  formed  by  passing  a 
current  of  air  over  an  intimate  mixture  of  charcoal  and  bar3'ta  at  a  bright  red  heat. 
The  baryta,  not  being  fusible,  forms  with  the  charcoal  a  porous  mass  which  the  nitrogen 
can  easily  penetrate,  and  thus  an  immense  number  of  points  of  contact  between  the 
carbon  and  nitrogen  are  at  once  obtained,  whereas  carbonate  of  potassium  fuses,  and 
the  nitrogen  can  act  only  on  its  surface.  Equally  favourable  results  are  said  to  have 
been  obtained  by  passing  the  ammoniacal  vapours  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
animal  substances  over  a  mixtiu'e  of  charcoal  and  baryta. 

Another  process,  recently  introduced  by  Gelis  (Rep.  Chim.  app.  1862,  p.  370),  consists 
in  forming  sulphocyanato  of  potassium  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  disulphide  of  carbon 
and  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  converting  the  sulpho- 
cyanato into  yellow  prussiate  by  heating  it  to  dull  redness  with  metaUic  ii'on.  (See 

SUI.PHOCYAN  AXES. ) 

PrupcrtilS  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Puteistsium. — The  pure  salt  crystallises  with  3  at. 
water,  KTe'Cy''  +  3H-0,  in  truncated  pyramids  belonging  to  the  dimetric  or  quadratic 
system.    Ordinary  form  P  .  oP  (like  fig.  362),  sometimes 

also  with  Pco  and  ccPco .    The  crystals  are  often  re-  Fig,  362. 

duced  to  the  tabular  form  by  predominance  of  the 
face  oP.  Length  of  principal  axis  =  1'768.  Inclina- 
tion of  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  97°  56' ;  in  the 
lateral  edges  =  136°  24'.  They  are  generally  lemon- 
yellow,  turbid,  or  translucent,  sometimes  amber-yellow, 
or  orange-yellow  and  quite  transparent ;  transparent 
crystals  appear  to  he  formed  especially  by  the  cooling  of 
large  masses  of  the  solution.  The  crystallised  salt  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  r83.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  water  of  crystallisation 
begins  to  escape  at  60°  C.  (140°  P.),  but  is  not  given  off 
completely  even  at  100°  C,  unless  the  salt  is  reduced  to  powder  and  stirred  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  a  whit«  powder.  The  crystals  contain 
exactly  so  much  water  (12'77  per  cent.  =  3  at.)  that  they  may  bo  regarded  as  anhi/druus 
h/drocyanatc  of  ferrous  oxide  mid  potash  (K'Fe-Cy'*  +  3H-0  =  2K''O.Fe-0.6IICy). 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  inodorous,  has  a  sweetish,  saline,  rather  bitter  taste,  a 
neutral  reaction,  and  is  not  poisonous. 

The  cr^-stallised  salt  dissolves  in  2  pts.  boiling  and  4  pts  cold  water,  forming  a  pale 
yellow  solution.  According  to  Michel  and  Kraft  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  471),  a 
litre  of  the  solution  saturated  at  15°  C.  (which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'144)  contains 
258'77  grms.  salt,  and  885'34  grms.  water.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  yellowish-white  pearly  scales. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  heated  in  a  close  vessel  melts  at  little 
above  a  red  heat,  giving  off  nitrogen  and  leaving  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  carbide  of  iron.  If,  however,  it  contains  moisture,  it  likewise  evolves  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  prussic  acid.  When  the  salt  is  heated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
hi/drate  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  no  nitrogen  is  evolved,  but  the  residue  contains  the 
whole  of  the  cyanogen  in  the  form  of  cyanide  and  oyanate  of  potassium,  mixed  witli 
metallic  iron,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  melted  mass.  On  this  reaction  is 
founded  the  preparation  of  the  impure  salt  called  "  Liebig's  cyanide  of  potassium," 
which  is  largely  employed  for  galvanic  gilding. 

2.  Both  the  crystals  and  the  solution  decompose  slowly  when  exposed  to  light, 
giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  depositing  ferric  oxide  or  prussian  blue,  and  acquiring  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  solution  is  also  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  in  an  open  vessel, 
ammonia  being  given  off  and  the  liquid  becoming  alkaline. 

3.  Oxygen,  in  its  ordinary  state,  does  not  alter  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  at  ordinary 
temperatures  ;  but  in  an  atmosphere  containing  ozone,  as  for  example  in  a  bottle  con- 
taining moist  phosphorus,  the  salt  is  gradually  converted,  from  without  inwards,  into 
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ferricyanide  (red  prussiate).  The  same  transformation  takes  place  when  a  solution  of 
the  salt  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
being  formed  at  the  positive  pole,  while  hydrogen  and  potash  are  eliminated  at  the 
negative  pole. 

4.  The  salt  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air  is  converted  into  cyanate  of 
potassium ;  also  when  ignited  with  reducible  metallic  oxides,  such  as  the  oxides  of 
lead  and  iron,  peroxide  of  manganese,  &c.  In  fact,  fused  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
reacts  with  oxides  and  sulphides  just  like  the  cyanide,  inasmuch  as  it  is  converted 
into  cyanide  by  fusion. 

5.  The  aqueous  solution  is  converted  by  finely  divided  peroxide  of  lead  into  ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium,  slowly  in  the  cold,  more  quickly  when  heated,  completely  in  a 
few  hours  at  the  boiling  heat :  the  other  products  of  the  reaction  are  carbonate  of 
potassium  and  basic  carbonate  of  lead.  The  same  transformation  is  produced,  though 
less  easily,  by  finely  divided^jtfj-oa^jc^e  of  manganese  ;  on  the  addition  of  a  dilute  acid,  it 
takes  place  quickly.  Permanganate  of  potassium  converts  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
chiefly  into  ferricyanide,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate. 

6.  Chlorine  converts  either  the  pulverised  salt  or  the  solution  into  ferricyanide  of 
potassium : 

K^Fe^Cy"  +  CI  =  KTe^Cy'  +  KCl. 

Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  (Smee.) 

7.  Iodine  dissolves  abundantly  in  a  warm  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  if 
only  a  sufficient  quantity  is  added  to  form  an  olive-green  solution.  An  iodo-ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  KI.KTe-Cy^,  is  deposited  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a 
golden-yellow  crystalline  powder  having  a  silky  lustre.  (Preuss,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxix.  323.) 

8.  Strong  nitric  acid  heated  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  decomposes  it  com- 
pletely, giving  ofi'  cyanogen,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  forming 
ferric  oxide  and  nitrate  of  potassium.  Moderately  strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it, 
forming  a  coffee-coloured  solution,  which  contains  nitro-ferricyanide  or  nitro- 
prusside  of  potassium  (p.  250). 

9.  Aqueous  chloric  and  iodic  acids  are  said  to  convert'  the  ferrocyanide  into  ferri- 
cyanide, with  evolution  of  chlorine  or  iodine. 

10.  Chromic  acid  and  soluble  chromates  convert  the  ferrocyanide  into  ferricyanide. 
(Schonbein,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xx.  145.) 

11.  The  ferrocyanide  melted  with  sidphur  is  converted  into  sulphocyanate  of  potas- 
sium, mixed,  according  to  the  temperature,  with  protocyanide  of  iron,  sulphocyanate 
of  iron  or  mellone-compounds.    (See  Sulphocyanates.) 

12.  Fused  in  like  manner  with  selenium,  it  yields  selenoeyanate  of  potassium  (q.  v.) 

13.  Heated  with  strong  sidphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  carlsonic  oxide,  and  leaves  a 
residue  of  sulphate  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  ferrous  sulphate : 

CN^K^'Fe^SffO  +  6H=S0*  +  3H=0  =  2K=S0*  +  3(NH^)=S0*  +  Fe^SO^  +  600. 

When  the  acid  is  first  poured  on  the  pulverised  salt,  the  mass  becomes  hot  and  gives 
off  a  small  quantity  of  prussic  acid.  On  applying  heat,  the  white  pasty  mass  dissolves 
and  gives  off  abundance  of  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  pure,  excepting  that  it  has  a  slight 
garlic  odour ;  no  hydrocyanic  acid  passes  over  with  it,  but  only  a  trace  of  formic  acid  ; 
finally  also  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved  ;  but  if  the  heat  be 
continued  after  all  the  carbonic  oxide  has  passed  over,  large  quantities  of  sulphurous 
anhydride  are  evolved  and  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  conveited  into  ferric  sulphate,  which 
unites  with  the  sulphate  of  potassium,  forming  an  iron-alum,  K(Fe-)"'2S0*.  (Fownes, 
Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxiv.  21 ;  see  also  Grimm  and  Kamdohr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii. 
127.) 

14.  The  stronger  acids  added  in  the  state  of  dilute  solution,  and  not  in  too  great 
excess,  to  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  produce  no  apparent  alteration  ;  but 
subsequent  treatment  with  ether  shows  that  ferroprussic  acid  has  been  separated 
(p.  226).  The  mixture  becomes  turbid  when  heated ;  boils  below  100°  C. ;  gives  off 
half  the  cyanogen  of  the  ferrocyanide  in  the  form  of  liydi-ocyanic  acid ;  deposits  the 
white  or  yellow  powder  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron  and  potassium,  K-Fe''Cy* ;  and  then  con- 
tains in  solution  a  compound  of  the  acting  acid  with  three-fourths  of  the  potassium. 
Supposing  that  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  not  completely  decomposed  in  the  cold 
— which,  though  not  certain,  may  be  assumed  as  true  when  only  3  at.  sulphuric  acid 
are  used — the  equation  will  be: 

2K*Fe2Cy«  +  ZWBO^  =  6HCy  -t-  K=Fe<Cy»  +  ZK^&O*. 

But,  if  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  completely  decomposed  at  the  commencement, 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  into  ferroprussic  acid  and  a  potassium-salt,  we  must  suppose 
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that  the  ferroprussic  acid,  when  resolved  by  heat  into  hydroeyanic  acid  and  H^Fe'Cy" 
again  takes  iip  2  at.  potassium  from  the  potassium-salt  produced : 

iWFe'Cf  +  =  6HCy  +  K^Fe^Cy"  +  2KHS0^ 

According  to  calculation,  211-4  parts  (1  at.)  of  crystallised  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
yield  40'5  pts.  (1|-  at.)  or  19  per  cent,  of  hyib'ocyanic  acid. 

15.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide  is  gradually  decomposed, 
witli  formation  of  mercuric  cyanide,  which  remains  in  solution,  together  with  carbonate 
of  potassium  formed  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  while  ferric  hydrate 
produced  by  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  is  dop)Osited  (Vauquelin): 

2(K^Fe-Cy'=.3H-0)  +  6Hg"0  +  4C0-  +  0  =  6Hg"Cy2+ 4K-C0^  +  2Fe2ffO'.  +  3H=0. 

If  the  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide  is  not  sufficient  for  complete  decomposition,  the 
liquid  deposits  pale  yellow  rhombic  tablets,  probably  a  double  salt  of  cyanide  of 
mercury  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (Preuss,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix.  324).  AVhen 
1  pt.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled  with  2  5  pts.  mercuric  sulphate  and  8  pts. 
water,  cyanide  of  mercury  is  formed,  together  with  sulphate  of  potassium  and  ferric 
sulphate,  and  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  a 
greenish -white  powder: 

2K^Fe=Cy«  +  7Hg"S0«  =  6Hg"Cy«  +  4K-S0^  +  Fe^SO')'  +  Hg. 

The  ferrocyanide  boiled  with  mercuric  nitrate  or  chloride,  forms  a  double  salt, 
K-ITg"Cy*  +  2  aq.,  which  crystallises  in  white  micaceous  laminse  (Desfosses).  The 
hot  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  mercuric  iodide,  and  on 
cooling  deposits  a  double  salt  which  crystallises  in  laminse.  (Preuss.) 

16.  When  the  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  is  boiled  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  dirty 
blue  precipitate  of  ferrous  cyanide  is  produced,  while  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium 
remains  in  solution : 

KTe'Cy»  +  4AgCy  =  4KAgCy=  +  2FeCy. 
A  similar  reaction  takes  place  with  chloride  of  silver  (Gerh.  i.  327) ; 

KTe=Cy°  +  2AgCl  =  2KAgCy=  +  2FeCy  +  2KC1. 

17.  When  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled  witli  a  few  drops  of 
scsguichloride  of  iron,  a  certain  quantity  of  ferricvanide  of  potassium  is  formed,  so 
that  the  liquid  yields  a  deep  blue  precipitate  with  ferrous  salts  : 

3K'Fe^Cy«  +  2Fe-CF  =  2K'Fe-Cy»  +  6FeCy  +  6KC1. 

A  small  quantity  of  femcyanide  is  also  formed  on  boiling  the  ferrocyanide  with  a 
large  excess  of  prussian  blue.    (Williamson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  238.) 

18.  When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  heated  with  sal-ammoniac,  either  dry  or  in 
solution,  cyanide  of  ammonium  volatilises,  while  chloride  of  potassium  and  cliloride  of 
iron  remain  (Duflos.  Scliw.  J.  Ixv.  106.    Bineau,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixvii.  231.) 

19.  The  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  the  salts  of  most 
of  the  earth-metals  and  hcavy-mctcds,  precipitates  consisting  of  ferroeyanides  of  those 
metals,  e.g. : 

K^Fe^Cy'  +  4CuCl  =  Cu^Fe^Cy'  +  4KC1 ; 
the  precipitate  generally  can-ies  down  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  the  alkaline  ferro- 
cyanide, which  is  difficult  to  remove  by  washing.  The  colours  of  many  of  those  preci- 
pitates are  veiy  characteristic,  and  render  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a  valuable  reagent 
for  the  detection  of  metals  in  solution.  The  coloui-s  exhibited  by  the  most  important 
metals  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

Beactions  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  with  Metcdlic  Solutions. 

Salts  of  Aluminium      .  .  White  precipitate  (after  some  time  only). 

Antimony        .  .  Wliite. 

,,      Bismuth  .       .  .  Wliite,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

,,      Cadmium.       .  .  Wliite,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

,,      Chromium       .  .  No  precipitate. 

„      Cobalt     .       .  .  Yellowish-gi-een,  turning  grey  after  a  while ;  insoluble 

in  hydrochloric  acid. 

,,      Copper  (cupric)  .  Eed-brown,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

„      Gold        .       .  .  Emerald-green  coloration ;  no  precipitate. 

,,      Iron  :  (ferrous)  .  White  precipitate,  quickly  turning  blue  in  contact  with 
the  air ;  insoluble  in  liydrochloric  acid, 

(ferric)   .  .  Deep-blue,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Vor..  II.  E 
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Salts  of  Lead      .       .       .  White. 

,,      Magnesium     .       .  White  (only  in  concentrated  solutions). 
„      Manganese     .       .  White,  soluble  in  liydrochlorie  acid. 
,,      Mercury  (mercurous)  White,  gelatinous. 

,,  „      (mercuric)  .  White,  becoming  blue  after  a  while,  from  formation  of 

Prussian  blue. 
,,      Molybdenum   .       .  Brown.    (See  page  230.) 

,,      Nickel     .       .       .  White,  with  greenish  tinge,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Silver     .       .       .  White. 
,,      Tin  (stannous  and 

stannic)      .       .  Wliite,  gelatinous. 
,,      Uranium  (uranous) .  Light-brown. 
„  „       (uranic)  .  Red-brown. 

„      Zinc      .       .       .  White,  gelatinous,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  solutions  to  which  the  reagent  is  applied  should  be  moderately  acidulated :  too 
great  an  excess  of  acid  is  likely  to  decompose  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  thus 
mask  the  reaction  ;  and  in  alkaline  liquids  the  precipitates  are  not  produced  at  all. 

The  presence  of  iron  in  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  not  exhibited  either  by  caustic 
alkalis,  or  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Estimation  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium. — The  amount  of  this  salt  contained  in  a 
solution,  may  be  determined  by  means  of  'permanganate  of  potassium,  which,  when 
added  to  an  acidulated  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide  (containing  therefore  ferroprussic 
acid  in  the  free  state)  converts  it  into  ferricyanide  : 

SH'Fe-Cy"  +  Mn-HO'  +  2HC1  =  5W¥Q"-Cf  +  2MnCl  +  4^0. 

The  solution  of  permanganate  is  graduated  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  containing  20  grammes  of  the  pure  crystallised  salt  in  a  litre  ;  of 
this  solution  10  cub.  cents,  are  diluted  with  250  cub.  cents,  water;  the  liquid  is 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  solution  of  permanganate  is  then  added  till 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  liquid  changes  to  the  yellowish-red  of  the  ferricyanide.  As 
the  solution  of  permanganate  changes  very  rapidly,  this  mode  of  gi'aduation  (which  is 
very  quickly  executed)  must  be  repeated  before  each  series  of  determinations. 

To  apply  the  method  to  the  estimation  of  an  impure  sample  of  yellow  prussiate, 
5  grammes  of  the  salt  are  dissolved  in  250  cc.  water,  and  10  cc.  of  the  solution  are 
treated  with  the  solution  of  permanganate  whose  strength  has  just  been  determined. 
If,  for  example,  80  burette-divisions  of  the  permanganate  solution  are  required  to 
decompose  10  cc.  of  the  solution  of  pure  ferrocyanide,  and  only  70  divisions  for  10  cc. 

70 

of  the  solution  of  the  given  sample,  that  sample  wiU  contain  — -  or  87'5  per  cent,  of 

oO 

pure  crystallised  ferrocyanide  (De  Haen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  xc.  160).  Slater  (Chem. 
Gaz,  1855,  p.  460)  graduates  the  solution  of  permanganate  by  adding  it  to  the  normal 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  till  the  last  drop  no  longer  produces  any  green  coloration. 

This  method  will  not,  however,  give  accurate  results,  if  the  yellow  prussiate  is  con- 
taminated with  any  substance  which  can  likewise  exert  a  reducing  action  on  the  per- 
manganate. If  such  are  present,  or  susjjected,  the  salt  must  be  first  precipitated  as 
Prussian  blue  (ferric  ferrocyanide),  and,  after  careful  washing,  reconverted  into  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  by  pure  potash.  This  pm'ified  salt  may  then  be  treated  by  the 
method  just  described  (Hoffmann.) 

Brunn quell  estimates  the  amount  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  sample  by  the 
quantity  of  a  ferric  salt  requii-ed  to  precipitate  a  given  quantity  of  it.  The  standard 
ferric  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  83'70  grm.  of  piu-e  crystallised  ferrous  sulphate 
in  water,  and  boiling  the  solution  with  nitric  acid  till  it  is  completely  oxidised,  and 
diluting  to  a  litre.  100  cc.  of  this  solution  will  precipitate  exactly  10  grm.  of  pure 
crystallised  yellow  prussiate  in  the  form  of  hydrated  ferric  ferrocyanide ; 

3(KTe2Cy«.3H=0)  +  2Fe'(SO^)5  =  Fe''Cy>8.9H20  +  6IPS0*, 

taking  into  account  the  small  quantity  of  the  yellow  prussiate  which  is  carried  down 
with  the  precipitate. 

To  apply  this  solution  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  sample  of  "metal"  (p.  232), 
10  grm.  of  the  metal  are  dissolved  in  water ;  a  few  drops  of  the  standard  ferric  solution 
are  added  from  a  burette,  then  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  till  the  precipitate, 
which  is  brown  at  first,  turns  blue ;  the  test-liquid  is  then  added  as  long  as  prussian 
blue  continues  to  form.  To  know  when  the  reaction  is  complete,  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
is  let  fall  on  filtering  paper,  and  the  colourless  circle  which  forms  round  the  blue  spot 
is  tested  with  ferric  solution  diluted  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  addition  of  the  iron 
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solution  to  the  liquid  under  examination  is  continued  till  the  sample  on  the  Altering 
paper  is  turned  brown  on  addition  of  the  iron-salt  (from  formation  of  sulphocyanate  of 
iron),  or,  till  it  turns  Llue  on  addition  of  yellow  prussiate,  showing  that  it  contains  a 
slight  excess  of  ferric  salt  (Brunnquell,  Polyt.  Centralb.  1853,  p.  771;  Handw.  d. 
Chem.  2'«  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  205). 

Ferroctanide  op  Silver,  Ag'Fe-'Cy". — White  precipitate,  turning  bluish  when 
exposed  to  the  air  ;  soluble  in  ammonia,  insoluble  in  ammoniacal  salts.  Wlien  heated, 
it  glows,  gives  off  cyanogen  and  nitrogen,  and  leaves  carbide  of  iron  mixed  with 
nietaUic  silver.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  the  orange-yellow  ferricyanidc,  Ag^Fe^Cy" 
(Glassford  and  Napier).  Strong  sulphuric  acid  also  decomposes  it,  forming 
sulphate  of  silver.  Other  acids,  even  hydrochloric  acid,  exert  no  decomposing  action. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  converts  it  into  argentocyanide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ; 
Ag'Fe-Cy"  +  8KCy  =  4llAgCy-  +  K'Fe-Cy«.  (Glassford  and  Napier,  Phil.  Mag. 
[3]  XXV.  71.) 

Ferrocyanide  op  Sodium,  Na'Fe-Cy" -^  12  H-'O. — Usually  obtained  by  adding 
Prussian  blue  to  caustic  soda  as  long  as  the  blue  coloirr  changes  to  brown,  then  filter- 
ing and  crystallising.  The  crystals  are  pale  yellow,  transparent,  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  efflorescing  in  warm  air,  soluble  in  4^  pts.  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system.  Dominant  faces  ocP  .  [  ccPco  ]  . 
odPco  .  [Poo].  Inclination  of  ooP  :  ooP  =  99'='  40';  ooP  :  [  ooPco  ]  =  139°  50'; 
ooP:  aPoo  =  130°  10';  [Poo]:  [ooPoo]  =  127°  56';  ooP  :  [Pea]  =  118°  33'. 
The  faces  [  ooPoo  ]  are  often  much  developed.    (Bunsen,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxvi.  413). 

As  soda  is  very  much  cheaper  than  potash,  it  has  been  proposed  to  prepare  ferro- 
cyanide of  sodium  on  the  manufaetm-ing  scale  by  fusing  carbonate  of  sodium  with 
animal  matter  and  iron.  The  sodium-salt  is,  however,  much  more  difficidt  to  crystallise 
than  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  would  therefore  be  scarcely  separable  from  the 
very  impure  lyes  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  metal.  The  preparation  of  ferrocyanide 
of  sodium,  might,  however,  succeed  by  BrunnqueU's  process  (p.  238).  But,  as  already 
observed,  the  most  promising  substitute  for  the  ordinai-y  yellow  prussiate  appears  to 
be  the  ferrocyanide  of  bariiim  (pp.  224,  239). 

Ferroci/anide  of  Sodium  a7id  Potassium,  NaK^Fe-Cy^  +  |  aq.—  Obtained  by 
treating  a  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  grape-sugar  with  caustic  soda,  or 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  corresponding  ammonium  salt  (NH')K^Fe-'Cy'',  with  caustic 
soda  ;  it  may  be  purified  by  precipitating  with  alcohol  and  recrystaUising.  It  forms 
rhombic  or  nearly  square  prisms,  having  a  glassy  lustre  and  easily  soluble  in  water : 
tliey  do  not  give  olF  their  water  below  200°  C.  Chlorine  appears  to  convert  the  salt 
in  sodio-potassic  ferricyanide,  NaK-Fe-Cy^    (Eeindel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixv.  450.) 
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Fekrocyanides  of  Uranium.  \  p.  . 


Ferrocyanide  of  Zinc, Zn'Fe-Cy"  +  3  aq.,  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder, 
on  mixing  the  solution  of  a  zinc-salt  with  ferrocj'anide  of  potassium  ;  also,  according  to 
.louas,  by  digesting  metallic  zinc  with  pulverised  prussian  blue  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  hydrogen  is  thus  evolved,  and  the  mixtiu'e  gradually  loses  its  blue  colour, 
but  the  reaction  is  not  complete  for  some  days. 

Ammonio-fcrrocyanidc  of  Zinc,  SNH^.ZnTe-Cy'"  +  aq.,  Ferrocyanide 

of  Zinc  and  Biammo-zincavimonium,  "'^^'^         | Fe-Cy^  +  aq. —  Obtained  as 

a  crystalline  precipitate  on  adding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  dilute  solution  of  a 
zinc-salt  supersaturated  with  ammonia.  (Bunsen,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxiv.  136;  Monthiers, 
J.  Pharm.  [3]  xi.  253.) 


Perricyanides  or  Ferridcyanides. 

MTe-Cy"  =  3MCy.Fe-Cy=. 
These  salts,  discovered  by  Leopold  Gmelin,  differ  from  the  ferrocyanides  only  in 
containing  1  at.  metal  less  with  tlie  same  quantity  of  iron  and  cyanogen,  and  are  con- 
sequently produced  from  the  ferrocyanides  l)y  the  action  of  oxidising  (metal-abstract- 
ing) agents,  cliloriue,  chromic  acid,  peroxides,  &c.  : 

MTe^Cy"  -  M  =  MTe^Cy". 

Ferrocyanide.  Ferricyanide, 

On  the  other  hand,  ferricyanides  are  converted  into  ferrocyanides  by  the  action  of 
reducing  (metal-adding)  agents  ;  thus  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  converted  by  grape- 
sugar  in  presence  of  potash  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  in  presence  of  soda  or 
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ammonia,  into  the  double  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  sodium  or  ammonium  (pp.  224, 
243).  The  conversion  of  a  ferrocyanide  into  a  ferricyanide  is  therefore  precisely  analo- 
gous to  that  of  protoehloride  of  iron  into  sesquichloride,  the  iron,  as  in  other  cases  of 
oxidation,  being  altered  in  such  a  manner,  that  -whereas  in  the  ferrocyanides  2  at.  iron 
are  equivalent  to  2  at.  hydi-ogen,  in  the  ferricyauides  2  at.  iron  are  equivalent  to  3  at. 
hydrogen. 

The  relations  between  the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides  may  perhaps  be  most  clearly 
seen  by  expressing  their  composition  in  equivalent  instead  of  atomic  formulae : 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium    .  ■     .       .       .       .  K*Fe-Cy* 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium     .....  K'fe^Cy^ 

Ferrocyanide  of  u'on  and  potassium     .       .       .  (K-Fe^)Fe'Cy'' 

Ferricyanide  of  iron  and  potassium      .       .       .  (KFe')fe^Cy'* 

The  equivalent  formulae  of  the  simple  ferricyanides,  such  as  K%'Cy°,  are  divisible  by  3 
and  may  be  reduced  to  MfeCy^  or  MCy.feCy. 

The  ferricyanides  may  also  be  regarded  as  containing  the  compound  radicle,  ferri- 
OT  ferrid-cysinogen,  Fe-Cy'*  =  Cfdy :  c.  g.  K'Fe^Cy"  =  IPCfdy. 

The  ferrocyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  crystallise 
well ;  both  crystals  and  solutions  have  a  fine  red  colour.  The  ferricyanides  of  the 
alkaline  earth-metals  are  also  soluble  in  water;  most  of  the  others  are  insoluble  or 
diiHcultly  soluble,  and  may  be  formed  by  precipitation. 


Bcactions  of  soluble  Ferricyanides  with  Metallic  Salts. 


Salts  of  Aluminium 
„  Antimony 
„  Cadmium 


Bismuth  . 
Cliromium 
Cobalt  . 
Copper  (cupric) 
Gold 

Iron  (ferrous)  . 

,,  (ferric) 
Lead 

Magnesium 
Manganese 
Mercury  (mereurous) 
„       (mercui'ic)  . 
Nickel 

Tin  (stannous)  . 

,,    (stannic)  . 
Uranium  (uranic) 
Zinc 


Ko  precipitate. 
No  precipitate. 

Yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  acids,  ammonia,  and  am- 

moniacal  salts. 
Light  brown,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
No  precipitate. 

Dark  brown-red,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Yellowish-green,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
No  precijjitate. 
Dark  blue,  insoluble  in  acids. 

No  precipitate,  theliquid  merely  becoming  a  little  darker. 
No  precipitate. 
No  precipitate. 

Brown  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acids. 
Red-brown,  turning  white  after  some  time. 
No  precipitate. 

Yellowish-green,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
White,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
No  precipitate. 
No  precipitate. 

Orange  precipitate,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 


Fbreicyanide  of  Ammonium,  (NH')^Fe^Cy°  +  3  aq.,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  the  ferrocyanide,  forms  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water. 

Feehictanide  of  Coppee. — Yellowish-green  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia; 
and  always  retaining  a  small  quantity  of  the  alkaline  ferricyanide  used  to  precipi- 
tate it. 

Ferricyanide  of  Htdeogen,  or  Fereipritssic  Acid,  H'Fe^Cy"  = 
oHCy.Fe^Cy^,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  ferricyanide  of  lead  with  an  exactly  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  a  gentle  heat.  It 
forms  brownish  needles,  easily  decomposed  by  a  stronger  heat ;  reddens  litmus 
strongly,  and  has  a  rough  sourish  taste.  The  solution  gives  a  dark  blue  precipitate 
with  ferrous  salts,  and  alters  the  colour  of  ferric  chloride  to  a  lighter  brown.  (Gm. 
vii.  448.) 

Ferricyanide  op  Iron.  —  a.  Ferrous  Ferricyanide,  Fe^Cy'  +  a-  aq.  = 
Fe'.Fe-Cy*  -i-  x  aq.  =  Fe''fe^Cy'^  +  x  aq. — This  compound,  commonly  called  Turn- 
hull's  bhic,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  ferrous  salt  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium: 

3FeCl  +  E:5.Fe=Cy«  =  3KC1  -i-  Fe^Fe-Cy". 

A  portion  of  the  alkaline  feiTocyanide  goes  down  with  the  precipitate,  but  may  be 
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removed,  according  to  Williamson,  by  digesting  the  precipitate  for  some  time  with 
excess  of  protochloride  of  iron,  and  then  washing  with  boiling  water. 

Ferrous  ferricyanide,  when  dry,  is  of  a  deep  blue  coloui',  more  delicate  than  that  of 
ordinary  prussian  blue,  with  a  tinge  of  copper-red  ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  dried  com- 
pletely without  partial  decomposition,  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
When  heated  in  contact  with  the  aii',  it  is  converted  into  a  niLxtiu'e  of  ferric  oxide 
and  ferric  ferrocyanide  (p.  227) : 

12Fe'>Cy''  +  0'  =  Fe'O^  +  4Fe"Cy". 

Heated  with  aqueous  potash  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  it  is  converted  into  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  ferroso-ferric  hydi'ate  : 

Fe'Cy"  +  4K:H0  =  K'Fe^Cy"  +  Fe'0-.2H-0. 

This  reaction  distinguishes  it.  from  ferric  ferrocyanide,  which  j-ielcLs  ferric  hydi-ate 
when  treated  with  aqueous  alkalis. 

TurubuU's  blue  is  occasionally  used  by  the  calico-printer,  who  mixes  it  with  per- 
chloride  of  tin,  and  prints  the  mixture,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  soluble,  upon 
Txirkey-red  cloth,  raising  the  blue  colour  afterwards  by  passing  the  cloth  through  a 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  containing  excess  of  lime.  The  chief  object  of  that 
operation  is  indeed  different,  namely  to  discharge  the  red  and  produce  white  patterns 
where  tartaric  acid  is  printed  on  the  cloth  ;  but  it  has  also  the  effect  incidentally  of 
precipitating  the  blue  pigment  and  stannic  oxide  together  on  the  cloth,  by  neutralising 
the  acid  of  the  stannic  chloride.    {Graham's  Etcmaits,  2nd  edition,  vol.  li.  p.  40.) 

b.  Ferroso-ferric  Ferricyanidc,  Fe'^Cy"  +  j:aq.  =  (Fe/t-')/f^Cy'' +  J?aq. — This 
compound,  often  called  Prussian  green,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  excess 
on  aqueous  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium  ;  also  by  leaving  the  ferrocyanide  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  aqueous  acids,  especially  in  hot  solutions  (Pelouze).  To 
obtain  it  pure,  chlorine  in  excess  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  yellow  or  red  prussiate ; 
the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling ;  and  the  precipitate  is  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  to  extract  oxide  of  iron  and  decompose  any  prussian  blue  that  may  have  been 
formed  at  the  same  time,  this  treatment  being  continued  till  the  liquor  is  no  longer 
turned  blue  on  addition  of  water  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixix.  40).  Williamson 
appears  to  have  olstained  the  same  compound  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ferro- 
cyanide of  iron  and  potassium  (p.  229). 

Prussian  green,  heated  to  180'^  C,  gives  off  cyanogen,  with  a  little  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  is  converted  in  a  short  time  into  a  violet-blue  compound ;  by  prolonged  contact 
with  the  air  it  is  converted  into  prussian  blue.  Potash  decomposes  it,  separating 
ferric  hydrate,  and  forming  a  solution  of  yellow  and  red  prussiate  : 

2Fe"Cy"  +  21KH0  =  SK'Fe-C'y"  -i-  SK^Fe^Cy"  +  7Fe=H'0^ 

Put  assio-f  err  oils  Ferricyanidc,  KFe'Cy*  =  (KFe-)./i'Cy''.  (Williamson 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  228.) — This  compound,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  ^ti^«si7'ci- 
ferric  ferrocyanide,  (Kfe^)Fe■Cy^  is  produced  l)y  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on 
potassio-ferrous  ferrocyanide,  (K'Te'-j.Fe'-Cy"  (p.  229).  To  prepare  it,  1  pt.  of  the 
white  compound  is  digested  in  a  basin  with  1  pt.  nitric  acid  and  20  pts.  water,  the 
liquid  being  constantly  stirred.  As  the  temperature  approaches  the  boUing-point, 
the  compound  begins  to  turn  blue  and  nitric  oxide  is  evolved ;  as  soon  as  this  evolution 
of  gas  becomes  rapid,  the  basin  must  be  removed  from  the  tire;  the  gas,  however,  con- 
tinues to  escape  till  the  solid  compound  has  assumed  a  deep  blue  colour.  If  the 
colour  be  not  deep  enough,  the  compound  must  be  again  heated  with  fresh  nitric  acid, 
till  a  sample  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  no  longer  leaves  ferroso-ferric  but  piu-e 
ferric  oxide.  The  product  is  then  to  be  washed  till  the  wash-water  no  longer  leaves 
a  residue  of  nitre  on  evaporation.  If  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  has  been  too  strong, 
the  resulting  blue  compound,  when  treated  with  potash,  jields  the  red  instead  of  the 
yellow  prussiate,  and  is  then  useless. 

When  dry,  it  exhibits  a  very  beautiftil  violet  colour,  with  scarcely  any  coppery 
lustre.  Tlie  recently  precipitated  compound,  suspended  in  water,  appears  green  by 
transmitted  light. 

By  further  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  this  blue  compound  is  converted  into  a  dark  gi-een 
substance,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  Polouze's  prussian  green.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  aqueous  potash,  yielding  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  ferric  hydrate : 

IiFe'Cy'=  +  SKHO  =  K^Fe-Cy"  +  Fe=H'0^ 
Potassio-ferrous  ferricyanidc  digested  with  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
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converts  the  latter  into  ferricyanide,  and  is  itself  converted  into  white  potassio-ferrous 
ferrocyanide : 

KFe'Cy"  +  KTe^Cy"  =  K^Fe^Cy«  +  K^Fe'Cy". 

blue  com-  yellow  red  prus-         white  com- 

pound,        prussiate.  siate.  pound. 

Ferricyanide  of  Lead,  obtained  by  mixing  nitrate  of  lead  with  ferricyanide  of 
potassium,  forms  dark  red-brown  crystals,  grouped  like  cocks'  combs  :  they  are  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  rather  more  in  hot  water. 

Ferricyanide  of  Magnesium. — Obtained  by  treating  the  ferrocyanide  with 
chlorine.    Very  soluble,  unci-ystallisable. 

Ferricyanide  op  Nickel. — Yellowish  green  precipitate,  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

On  adding  ferricyanide  of  potassium  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  nickel, 
a  precipitate  is  formed  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia,  and 
having  the  composition  of  an  ammonio-fcrricyanide  of  nickel,  2NH^.NiTe-Cy''  +  |  aq., 

o-^  ferricyanide  of  nickel  and  nickel-ammonium,  ^^^^  iFe^Cy"  +  ^  aq. 

Feeeicyanidb  of  Potassium,  KTe^Cy^  =  SKCy.Fe^Cy'.  Ferridcyanidc  of 
Potassium,  Bed  prussiate  of  Potash.  {Eothes  Cyancisenkalium,  rothes  Blutlaugensalz, 
Kalinmiisencyanid,  Fcrridcyankalium.) — This  beautiful  salt,  which  was  discovered  by 
Leopold  Gmelin  (Schw.  J.  xsxiv.  325;  Handbook,  vii.  468),  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  oxidising  agents  on  feiTocyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  usually  prepared  by 
passing  washed  chlorine  gas  (with  constant  agitation,  to  ensure  uniformity  of  action) 
through  a  cold  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiate,  till  a  sample  tested  with  a  ferric  salt, 
no  longer  forms  a  dark  blue  jjrecipitate,  but  a  clear  brown  mixture.  The  liquid  is  then 
evaporated  till  it  crystallises,  and  the  crystals  are  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation 
from  hot  water.  Larger  crystals  are  obtained  by  hot  evaporation  than  by  cooling  from  a 
rapidly  boiled  solution.  The  mother-liquor  contains  scarcely  anything  but  chloride  of 
potassium. 

If  the  passage  of  the  chlorine  into  the  liquid  is  continued  too  long,  prussian  green 
is  produced,  which  greatly  interferes  with  the  crystallisation,  and  cannot  be  separated 
by  filtration,  as  it  runs  through  the  filters.  To  remove  it,  Posselt  (Ann.  Ch.Pharm. 
xlii.  170)  evaporates  the  solution  to  the  crystallising  point,  then  boils  it,  adding  a  few 
drops  of  caustic  potash,  just  sufficient  to  decompose  the  green  compound  and  separate 
ferric  oxide  (p.  245),  then  filters,  and  leaves  the  solution  to  crystallise  by  slow  cooling. 
An  excess  of  potash  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  reconverts  the  red  into  yellow 
prussiate  ;  a  certain  quantity  of  the  latter  is,  however,  necessarily  formed  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  Prussian  green  (p.  245). 

It  is  not,  however,  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
by  the  preceding  process,  partly  on  account  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  necessarily 
produced,  partly  on  account  of  the  prussian  green,  the  formation  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  avoided,  both  of  these  substances  interfering  greatly  with  the  formation  of  good 
crystals.  A  sure  way  of  obtaining  a  pure  salt  is  to  digest  the  solution  of  the  ycUow 
prussiate  with  an  excess  of  potassio-ferrous  ferricyanide  (p.  245),  which  converts  it  com- 
pletely into  red  prussiate.  The  liquid,  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  at  once  pure  crystals 
of  the  red-salt.  The  pale  blue  residue  on  the  filter,  which  consists  of  white  potassio- 
ferrous  ferrocyanide,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  the  blue  salt  used,  may  be  entu'oly  re- 
converted into  the  latter  by  digestion  witli  nitric  acid,  so  that  it  may  be  repeatedly 
used  for  converting  fresh  quantities  of  the  yellow  prussiate  into  the  red.  (AVi  lliamson.) 

Yellow  prussiate  may  also  be  converted  into  red  by  the  action  of  hypochlorites,  by 
digesting  the  solution  with  finely  pulverised  peroxide  of  lead  or  manganese,  by  ozone, 
or  by  placing  it  in  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery  (p.  240). 

For  manufacturing  pm'poses,  the  chlorine  process  is  invariably  used,  the  yellow 
prussiate  being  treated  with  chlorine,  eitlier  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way.  In  the  dry 
way,  red  prussiate  is  prepared  by  spreading  the  pulverised  yellow  salt  on  shelves  in 
a  chamber  into  which  chlorine  is  passed,  just  as  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching 
powder.  In  this  manner,  a  bluish-green  powder  is  obtained,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the 
ferricyanide  with  chloride  of  potassium,  likewise  containing  either  decomposition- 
products  of  the  former,  or  unaltered  yellow  prussiate. 

The  wet  method  of  decomposition,  which  is  more  frequently  practised,  is  exactly 
similar  to  tlie  laboratory  process  above  described.  The  last  mother-liquors,  which 
contain  chiefly  chloride  of  potassium  with  a  small  quantity  of  red  (and  sometimes  also 
yellow)  prussiate,  are  either  evaporated  to  dryness  and  sold  as  "  blue  powder  "  for 
dyeing  wool  blue  ;  or  they  are  precipitated  with  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  the  pre- 
cipitate being  sold  as  prussian  or  Turnbull's  blue. 

Properties.  —  Ferricyfinide  of  potassium  forms  prismatic  crystals  of  a  fine  blood-red 
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colour,  sometimes  very  large.  According  to  Kopp  (Kri/stalloffraphic,  p.  311),  they 
belong  to  the  monoclinic  system,  the  ordinary  combination  being  ooP  .  ooPoo  .  +  P.  —  p 
(Jiff.  363).  Katio  of  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  07457  :  1  :  0-5985.  Inclination  of  i  :'  c  = 
72°  27';  angle  c»P  :  ooP  in  the  clinodia-  p/^  353  o,. , 

gonal  section  =  76°  4' ;    +  P  :  +  P  =  '  " 

105°  4';  -P:  -P  =  119°  28'.    Twin-  ^    /        7\  /  ;*p 

crystals  sometimes  occur,  united  by  the  /  \'^/  '^'^  /\  /  ;'"^/  +.p 

face  coPoo  [fg.  364),  and  having  very 
much  the  aspect  of  rhombic  prisms. 
Sell ab us,  indeed  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber. 
1850,  p.  582),  regards  the  crystals  of      / -t>  /  »,p/  /a7 

ferricyanide  of  potassium  as  rhombic  or      /  .'  /       .•  /*/        /  /   /  "P/  /^/ 
trimetric,  having  their  axes  in  the  ratio 
1-2418  :  1-6706  :  1,  and  ordinarily  exhi- 
biting the  combination    ooP  .   mPcc  . 

P  .  P2  .  ^f"!  ;  he  attributes  their  mono-  |- +p  \    fP    .  \  \  . 

clinic^  aspect  to  the  occurrence  of  the  ' 
face  P2  in  combination  vith  §P3  on  the 
one  side  of  the  brachydiagoiial  principal  section,  and  with  coP  and  ccf  co  on  the 
other. 

The  crystals  are  anliydi'ous,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  I'SOO  (Schabus),  1-845 
(Wallace).  The  salt  has  a  saline,  slightly  astringent  taste,  neutral  reaction,  and 
yields  an  orange-yellow  powder.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  the  concentrated  solution 
ha-^nng  a  brownish-yellow,  and  the  dilute  solution  a  lemon-yellow  colour. 

One  part  of  tlie  salt  dissolves  : 

at  4-4°  C.  in  3-03  pts.  -^vater,  forming  a  solution  of  specific  gravity  1-151 

„     10-0    „     2-73  1-164 

„    15-6    „     2-54  1-178 

„    37-8    „     1-70    1-225 

„  100-0    „     1-29    1-250 

„  104-0    „     1-22    1-265 


The  concentrated  solution  boils  at  104°  C. ;  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  the  salt 
is  not  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Decompositions. — 1.  The  crystals  heated  in  a  close  vessel  decrep>itate  loudlj%  and  give 
off  cyanogen  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  leaving  a  residue  containing  cyanide 
and  ferroeyanide  of  potassium,  prussian  blue,  a  mass  resembling  paracyanogen,  charcoal, 
and  ii-on.  In  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  salt  burns  with  sparks. —  2.  It  becomes  incan- 
descent when  heated  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  detonates  sharply  when  lieated  with 
niti-ate  of  ammonia. —  3.  The  aqueous  solution  is  permanent  in  the  dark,  but  deeoni- 
pioses  in  sunlight,  also  when  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  being  converted  into  ycUow- 
prussiate. —  4.  When  the  salt  is  clectroh/scd,  yellow  prussiate  is  formed  at  the  negative 
pole. —  5.  Chlorine  in  excess  decomposes  red  prussiate,  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  being  evolved,  whilst  the  liquid  acquires  a  dark  red  colour,  and  on  standing 
in  an  open  vessel,  or  more  quickly  on  boiling  or  on  addition  of  an  alkali,  deposits  prussian 
green. —  6.  2);-o?«j«e  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine  (Smee). — 7.  Nitric  aciel  torms 
with  the  ci'ystals,  gradually,  even  at  ordmary  temperatures,  a  browai  solution  like  that 
which  it  produces  with  the  yellow  ferroeyanide  (p.  240) ;  it  deposits  crystals  of  nitre, 
and  contains  nitroferricyanide  of  potassium  (Playfair).  —  8.  The  pidverised  crystals 
heated  wdth  sti-ong  sulphuric  acid  become  pale  yellow,  and  impart  that  colour  to  the 
acid ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  mass  becomes  bluish-white  and  tough ;  at  a  stiU. 
higher  temperatiu'C,  it  swells  up  and  evolves  combustible  gases ;  and,  finally,  at  a  red 
heat,  leaves  a  residue  of  potassio-ferric  sulphate. — Sulphuric  acid  forms  with  tlie  aqueous 
solution  a  green  precipitate,  which  consists  of  Fe'-'Cy'  [?]  mixed  -with  a  small  quantity 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  tm-ns  blue  when  boiled  -with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  part 
of  the  cyanogen  being  thereby  converted  into  ammonia  (Williamson,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ivii.  243). —  9.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  red  salt  boiled  with  hydrochloriG 
acid,  deposits  ferrous  ferricyanide,  the  reaction  being  probably  attended  with  evolution 
of  cyanogen  : 

SK-^'Fe^Cy"  +  lOHCl  =  Cy^  +  lOHCy  +  9KC1  +  PeCl  +  Fe'^Cy". 

10.  Ferrous  salts,  added  in  equivalent  quantity  or  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  red  prus- 
siate, form  a  precipitate  of  feri-ous  ferricyanide  : 


K'Fe-Cy"  +  3FeCl  =  3KC1  +  Fe^Cf; 
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but  on  adding  to  the  boiling  solution  of  tbe  red  salt,  a  quantity  of  protocliloride  of  iron 
not  sufficient  for  complete  precipitation,  the  yellow  ferrocyanide  is  formed,  and  ferric 
ferrocyanide  is  precipitated  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  237) : 

dKTe^Cy"  +  8FeCl  =  8KC1  +  KTe^Cy"  +  Fe'^Cy". 

11.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled  with  mercuric 
oxide,  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  pulverulent  ferric  oxide, 
to  which  small  quantities  of  potassium  and  cyanogen  tenaciously  adhere  (Gmelin): 

2KTe=Cy'=  +  6Hg"0  =  3K'0  +  Fe^O^  +  6Hg"Cy-. 

12.  Potash  does  not  act  on  the  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  even  at  higher 
temperatures,  unless  the  liquid  be  boiled  down  to  a  high  state  of  concentration  ;  in  that 
case  the  red  prussiate  is  converted  into  the  yellow  prussiate  and  cyanide  of  potassium, 
with  evolution  of  cyanogen  (not  of  oxygen)  and  precipitation  of  fenic  oxide  (Boudault). 

13.  Many  keavi/  metallic  oxides,  in  presence  of  potash,  convert  the  dissolved  red 
prussiate  into  the  yellow  prussiate,  the  red  salt  taking  up  potassium,  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  potash  bringing  the  heavy  metal  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation  (Boudault,  J. 
Pharm.  [3]  vii.  e.g. 

2K'Fe=Cy«  +  2KH0  +  Pb'O  =  2K«Fe2Cy''  +  Pb'O^  +  H-0. 

The  action  may  be  produced  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  red  salt  either  the 
hydrated  oxide,  together  with  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  the  salt  of  the  heavy  metal  with 
excess  of  potash. — A  solution  of  chromic  oxide  in  potash  boiled  with  the  solution  of  the 
red  salt,  yields  chromate  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  —  Hydrated  manganous  oxide 
with  potash,  or  a  manganous  salt  with  excess  of  potash,  yields  peroxide  of  manganese, 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  if  the  potash  is  in  large  excess,  the  peroxide  produced 
is  crystalline ;  but  if  the  manganous  oxide  is  in  larger  proportion,  brown-red  manganoso- 
manganic  oxide  is  produced. — Protoxide  of  lead  dissolved  in  potash,  or  a  lead-salt 
supersaturated  with  potash,  yields  a  precipitate  of  brown  peroxide  of  lead,  which  is 
generally  crystalline,  or  of  red  lead,  if  the  lead-oxide  is  present  in  larger  proportion, 
— Stannous  salts  also  convert  the  red  salt  mixed  with  potash  into  the  yellow  salt. — 
But  \)a.e  protoxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  not  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation, 
even  by  boiling  with  a  mixture  of  potash  and  the  red  salt.  —  Silver  and  gold  sedts,  on 
the  other  hand,  exliibit  a  different  reaction  with  potash  and  the  red  prussiate ;  for  they 
yield,  on  boiling,  a  precipitate  of  feri'io  oxide,  while  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and 
cyanide  of  sUver  and  potassium,  or  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium,  remain  in  solution. 

14.  — Sulph/dric  acid  decomposes  the  red  prussiate  dissolved  in  water  into  yellow 
prussiate,  fei-roprussic  acid,  and  sulphur  (Williamson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  237): 

2K'Fe=Cy«  +  H=S  =  3K=FeCy'  +  H^FeCy'  +  S. 

16.  Selenydric  acid  znd  phosphorctted  hydrogen  likewise  impart  to  the  solution  of  the 
red  prussiate  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts ;  and  the 
same  change  is  produced,  though  more  slowly,  by  tellurhydric  acid,  arsenetted  hydrogen, 
and  antimonetted  hydrogen  gases  (Sehonbein).  — 16.  Ammonia  converts  the  aqueous 
solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  ferrocyanide 
of  ammonium,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  (Monthiers,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xi.  254) : 

eK'Fe-Cy"  +  8NH»  =  9KTeCy'  +  3[(NH^)2FeCy=]  -i-  N=. 

17.  Many  other  deoxidising  agents  likewise  impart  to  tlie  aqueous  solution  of  ferricya- 
nide of  potassium  the  property  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferric  salts.  The  de- 
oxidising agents  which  produce  these  effects  are :  Phosphorus,  which  acts  but  slowly; 
■ — ^ihosphorous  acid  and  the  hypophosphites ;  —  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  thereby  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphites,  which  are  transformed  into  sulphates  ;— nitric 
oxide  gas,  and  even  fuming  nitric  acid,  whereas  nitrous  oxide  exerts  no  reducing 
action. 

18.  Similar  effects  are  likewise  produced  liy  various  metals  :  viz.  arsenic,  antimony, 
tin,  bismuth,  lead,  iron  antizi'nc,  more  slowly  by  co^'^cr,  cadmium,  mercury  anA  silver. 
According  to  Sehonbein,  iron  and  zinc,  immersed  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  red  prussiate 
in  a  close  vessel,  often  remain  bright  for  weeks,  whereas,  in  contact  with  the  air,  the 
liquid  becomes  lighter  in  colour,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed,  together 
with  an  insoluble  ferrocyanide. 

19.  The  reduction  of  red  to  yellow  prussiate  is  likewise  produced  by  many  ort^rtj/ic 
substances,  e.g.  by  formic,  acetic,  citric,  tartaric,  and  uric  acids,  creosote,  cinclionine, 
and  morphine,  not  by  quinine  or  strychnine  (Boudault).  Ether,  alcohol,  and  sugar 
do  not  easily  reduce  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  red  prussiate  alone,  but  much  more 
quickly  on  addition  of  a  ferric  salt,  in  which  case  prussian  blue  is  precipitated.  Oxalic 
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acid  is  not  oxidised  by  the  aqueous  solution  of  red  prussiate  ;  indeed,  its  presence 
actually  prevents  the  reduction  which  would  otherwise  be  effected  ly  nitric  oxide, 
sulphydric  acid,  lu-ic  acid,  or  sugar.  (Schonbein.) 

All  these  reductions  take  place  much  more  quickly  in  an  alkaline  than  in  a  neutral 
solution  of  the  red  prussiate.  In  the  alkaline  solution,  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and 
their  lower  oxides,  are  quickly  converted  into  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  respectively ; 
iodine  into  iodic  acid ;  iodide  and  sulphide  of  potassium  also  reduce  the  red  prussiate 
to  the  yellow;  oxaKc  acid  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid;  cyanide  of  potassium  into 
cyanate;  sugar,  gum,  starch,  alcohol,  and  even  paper,  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Indigo  is  bleached  by  it,  a  reaction  which  has  been  applied  by  Mercer  (Phil.  Mag. 
[3]  xxxi.  126)  in  calico-printing.  Cotton  dyed  with  indigo  and  saturated  with  red 
prussiate  is  instantly  bleached  on  immersion  in  potash-ley. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  forms,  with  the  solutions  of  many  of  the  hcavij  mitcds, 
precipitates  which  exhibit  very  characteristic  colours  (p.  244) ;  hence  this  salt,  as  well 
as  the  yellow  prussiate,  is  a  valuable  reagent  in  chemical  analysis.  In  dyeing  and 
calico-printing,  it  is  used,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  ferrous  salts,  for  the  production 
of  blue  colours  on  wool  and  cotton  ;  for  this  purpose  the  so-called  "  blue  powder," 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquors  of  red  prussiate  is  often  made  available. 

Estimation  of  Ferricyanide  of  Putassium. —  Ordinary  red  prussiate  is  generally  con- 
taminated witli  cliloride  of  potassium  and  with  yellow  prussiate,  the  latter  being  recog- 
nisable by  the  blue  precipitate  which  it  forms  with  ferric  salts.  For  determining  the 
proportion  of  real  ferricyanide  in  a  commercial  sample  of  red  prussiate,  the  following 
methods  may  be  used : 

1.  Brunnquell  converts  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  into  ferrocyanide,  and  esti- 
mates the  latter  by  a  standard  ferric  solution  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  242). 
7'99  grms.  of  the  red  prussiate  are  dissolved  in  water ;  and  the  liquid  is  boiled  with  addi- 
tion of  a  few  grms.  of  sulphite  or  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  filtered,  if  a  precipitate  forms, 
and  tested  with  the  graduated  ferric  solution,  1  cc.  of  which  corresponds  to  1  per  cent, 
of  ferricyanide  of  potassium. 

2.  De  Haen  mixes  10  ce.  of  a  solution  of  a  red  prussiate  containing  20  grms.  in 
a  litre,  with  5  to  8  cc.  of  strong  jjotash-ley,  and  heats  the  liquid,  after  addition  of 
O'S  grm.  finely  pulverised  protoxide  of  lead,  which  is  thereby  converted  into  peroxide. 
After  dilution  with  water,  filtering,  and  acidulation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  graduated 
solxiXion  of  2^erma7jganate  of  potassium  (seep.  242)  is  added  till  the  liquid  becomes 
clear  and  of  a  decided  reddish-yellow  colour.  If  the  sample  of  red  prussiate  originally 
contained  yellow  prussiate,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  determined  in  a  second  sample 
by  heating  with  the  permanganate  solution  without  addition  of  oxide  of  lead. 

3.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  mixed  with  iodide  of  2^otassiu7n  and  hjdrocMoric  acid 
yields  ferroprussic  acid,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  free  iodine  : 

K'Fe-Cy"  +  KI  +  4HC1  =  4KC1  +  H'Fe^Cy"  +  I. 

Consequently  1  at.,  or  127  pts.,  iodine  corresponds  to  1  at.,  or  329  pts.,  ferricj'anide  of 
potassium.  To  apply  this  reaction  volumetrically,  10  cc.  of  a  solution  of  red  ])rus- 
siate  (containing  from  0'2  to  0  4  grms.  of  the  salt)  are  mixed  with  10  cc.  of  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  (containing  1  grm.  of  the  iodide),  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added  as  long  as  the  solution  is  thereby  rendered  darker  in  colour  by  separation  of 
iodine.  The  free  iodine  is  then  estimated  by  Bunsen's  method  with  sulphurous  acid 
(see  Anaxysis,  Voldmetbic,  i.  265).    Lenssen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  240.) 

4.  Wallace  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  77)  determines  the  amount  of  ferricyanide  by  the 
quantity  of  stannous  chloride  required  to  convert  it  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or 
ferroprussic  acid.    The  reaction  is  as  follows  : 

2KTe=Cy''  +  SnCl-  +  2HC1  =  3IPFeCy'  -t  H=FeCy'  +  SnCl*. 

100  grains  of  pure  ferricyanide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  IJ  oz.  water  and  f  oz. 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  solution  of  stannous  chloride  (of  specific  gravity  1-046)  is 
added  till  tlie  liquid  exhibits  a  decided  violet  or  blue  without  any  shade  of  green  colour. 
By  treating  the  sample  of  red  prussiate  to  be  examined  with  the  solution  of  stannous 
chloride  thus  standardised,  the  amount  of  pure  ferrocyanide  contuincd  in  it  is  deter- 
mined.—  5.  Greater  exactness  appears  to  be  attained  by  the  following  process  given 
by  Leesching  (Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1853,  C81),  in  which  an  alkaline  solution  of  the 
ferricyanide  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulpharsenate  of  sodiu?7t,  till  the  liquid  becomes 
nearly  colourless  and  the  precipitated  sulphur  is  perfectly  white.  The  reaction  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation : 

6K-WCy«  +  Na'AsS*  +  2K-C0'  =  llK-FeCy' +  Na-FeCy' +  NaAsO- +  S' +  2C0=. 
According  to  this  equation,  100  pts.  ferricyanide  of  potassium  decompose  20-6  pts. 
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crystallised  sulpharseiiate  of  sodium,  2Na'AsS'  +  15  aq.  100  grains  of  the  ferricyauide 
are  dissolved  in  2  oz.  of  water,  and  to  this  solution  is  gradually  added  a  standard 
solution  containing  20  grains  (more  exactly  20-6  grains)  of  sulpharsenate  of  sodium  and 
40  to  60  grains  dry  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  in  200  burette-divisions*,  so 
that  one  division  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  ^  per  cent,  ferricyauide  of  potassium. 
The  standard  solution  is  gradually  added  till  the  liquid  has  become  quite  white,  and  a 
few  drops  of  it  no  longer  destroy  the  red  colour  of  a  decoction  of  cochineal.  (Handw.  d. 
Chem.  2'"  Aufl.  ii.  [2]  212.) 

Ferricyanide  of  Potassium  and  Barium,  KBa-Fe-Cy^  +  3  aq,,  is  obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  barium,  expelling  the 
excess  of  chlorine  by  heat,  adding  a  little  alcohol,  separating  the  resulting  blue  pre- 
cipitate by  filtration,  aud  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate.  The  first  crystals  deposited 
from  the  solution  (larger  than  those  of  ferrciyanide  of  potassium,  which  afterwards 
separate)  consist  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  barium ;  they  are  short  hexagonal 
prisms,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  (Laurent,  Compt.  chim.  1849, 
p.  324.) 

Fekeictanide  of  Sodium,  Na^Fe"Cy°  +  aq.,  prepared,  like  the  potassium-salt, 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  ferrocyanide,  forms  ruby-coloured  right  four-sided 
prisms,  which  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air,  dissolve  in  5'3  pts.  of  cold,  and  1-25 
pts.  boiling  water.   (Kramer,  J.  Pharm.  xv.  98  ;  Bette.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiii.  117.) 

F errict/anide  of  Sodium  and  Potassiwm,  Na^KTe''Cy'^,  is  deposited  from  a 
mixture  of  the  solutions  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  ferricyanide  of  sodium,  in 
fine  cubic  crystals  of  a  garnet-red  colour.  The  solution  once  also  deposited  large  black- 
brown  hydrated  crystals,  containing  6  at.  water,  and  having  the  form  of  hexagonal 
prisms,  with  angles  of  120°  ;  but  on  redissolving  them  in  water,  the  solution  yielded  the 
cubic  anhydrous  crystals.  The  hydrated  crystals  give  off  their  water  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  above  100°C.,decrepitatingandfallingtopowderatthe  same  time.  (Laurent, 
loc.  cit.) 

UTitroferricyanides. 

Niiroprnssides,  Nitroprussiates.  (Playfair,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxvi.  197,  271,  348. 
— Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1850,  p.  147  ;  Traite,  i.  344.— Kyd,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv. 
340.) — These  compounds,  discovered  by  Playfair  in  1850,  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  the  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanides  of  tlie  alkali-metals,  or  by  that  of  nitric  oxide 
on  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanide  of  hydrogen.  Their  composition  is  not  yet  established  with 
certainty.  Playfair  represented  them  by  the  general  formula  JiP.Fe^Ci/'-(NOY,  or 
M"'.re"'Cy^''(N-0)^  in  which  the  cyanogen  is  supposed  to  be  partly  replaced  by  nitrous 
oxide  ;  but  the  formula  most  generally  received  is  that  proposed  by  Gerhardt,  viz. 
M-.re^Cy^(NO),  in  which  1  at.  cyanogen  in  Fe-Cy"  is  supposed  to  be  replaced  by  nitric 
oxide.  According  to  this  formula,  the  formation  of  nitro-feri'ieyanide  of  hydrogen  by 
the  action  of  nitric  oxide  on  ferricyanide  of  hydrogen  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

H'Fe^Cy^  -I-  NO  =  HTe-Cy=(NO)  +  HCy. 

When  nitric  oxide  is  passed  into  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen 
(or  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  acid  to  convert 
it  into  ferroprussic  acid),  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  —  the  ferrocyanide  is  converted 
into  ferricyanide : 

2H-'Fe'Cy«  +  NO  =  2H'Fe=Cy''  +  WO  +  N, 

the  change  being  indicated  by  the  deep  blue  precipitate  which  the  liquid  then  gives 
with  ferrous  salts, — and  afterwards  the  ferricyanide  is  converted  into  nitrofei-ri cyanide 
as  above,  the  liquid  giving,  with  ferrous  salts,  precipitates  of  a  paler  and  j^aler  colour, 
and  ultimately  of  a  clear  salmon  tint.  It  then  contains  nitroferricj'anide  of  liydi'ogen 
(nitroprussic  acid),  which  wiU  yield  tlie  uitroferricyanides  of  the  different  metals  by 
neutralisation. 

When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  oi  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  this  salt  is  first 
converted  into  ferricyanide  by  abstraction  of  1  at.  potassium  (p.  243),  and  the  nitric 
acid  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  nitric  oxide,  which,  however,  does  not  escape  as 
gas,  unless  the  action  is  very  violent,  but  is  employed  in  converting  the  ferricyanide 
into  nitroferricyanide  as  above.  The  action  is  accompanied  by  evolution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  nitrogen,  as  shown  by  the  equations  above  given,  also  of  carbonic  acid, 

*  Or  5  grms.  of  ferricyanide  are  dissolved  in  ."lO  cc.  water,  and  to  tlie  liquid  is  added  a  standard  solution 
containing  in  200  burette-divisions  1-03  gr  sulpliarsenate  of  sodium,  and  2  or  3  grms.  carlionate  of 
potassium  or  sodium. 
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cyanogen,  and  au  extremely  pungent  vapour,  probaljly  cyanic  acid,  these  latter  being 
secondary  products,  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  hydrocyanic 
acid. —  [Respecting  the  formation  of  nitroferricyanides  from  the  so-called  nitru-sid- 
fhiirHs  of  iron,  see  Eoussin  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lii.  285).] 

Preparation.  —  The  nitroferricyanides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  obtained  as 
follows  :  422  gr.  (2  at.)  pulverised  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed  "with  5  at.  com- 
mercial nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  (the  strength  being  determined 
by  an  alkalimetric  process).  One-fifth  of  this  quantity  (1  at.)  of  acid  is  actually  sulR- 
cient  to  transform  the  ferrocyanide  into  nitroferricyanide,  but  the  use  of  the  larger 
quantity  is  found  to  give  the  best  results.  The  acid  is  poured  all  at  once  upon  the 
ferrocyanide,  the  cold  produced  by  the  mixing  being  sufficient  to  moderate  the  action. 
The  mixture  first  assumes  a  milky  appearance ;  but  after  a  little  while  the  salt  dis- 
solves, forming  a  coffee-coloured  solution,  and  the  gases  above-mentioned  are  disengaged 
in  abundance.  When  the  salt  is  completely  dissolved,  the  solution  is  found  to  contain 
ferricyanide  (red  prussiate)  of  potassium,  mixed  with  nitroferricyanide  and  nitrate  of 
the  same  base.  It  is  then  immediately  decanted  into  a  large  flask,  and  heated  over 
the  water-bath  ;  it  continues  to  evolve  gas,  and,  after  a  while,  no  longer  yields  a  dark 
blue  precipitate  wdth  feiTOUs  salts,  but  a  dark  green  or  slate-coloiu'ed  precipitate.  It 
is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  left  to  crystallise,  whereupon  it  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  crystals  of  nitre,  and  more  or  less  of  oxamide.  The  strongly  coloured  mother- 
liquid  is  then  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  according  to  the  salt 
to  be  prepared,  and  the  solution  is  boiled,  whereupon  it  generally  deposits  a  green  or 
brown  iireeipitate,  which  must  be  sepiarated  by  filtration.  The  liquid  then  contains 
notliing  but  nitroferricyanide  and  nitrate  of  potassium  or  sodium.  The  nitrates  being 
the  least  soluble,  are  first  crystallised  out ;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  on  further  evapora- 
tion, yields  crystals  of  the  nitroferricyanide.    The  sodium-salt  crystallises  most  easily. 

The  insoluble  nitroferricyanides,  those  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  &c.,  are  obtained 
by  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  potassium  or  sodium  salt,  with  solutions  of  the 
resjDective  metals  ;  and  the  ammonium,  barium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  salts,  which 
are  soluble,  liy  decomposing  the  iron  or  copper  salt  with  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia, 
baryta,  or  lime.  (Playfair.) 

Properties  and  Eeactions.  —  The  nitroferricyanides  are  in  general  strongly  coloured. 
The  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  calcium,  and  lead  salts,  are  of  a  dark  red 
or  ruby  colour ;  they  dissolve  easily  in  water,  formuig  red  solutions,  from  which  they 
are  not  precipitated  liy  alcohol.  The  soluble  salts  crystallise  with  facility.  The  copper, 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  and  silver  salts,  are  nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

The  following  are  the  most  characteristic  reactions  of  soluble  nitroferricyanides. 

With  tlie  Sulphides  of  the  Al- 
kali-metals    .       .       .  .Splendid  but  transient  purple  colour. 
„    Sulpliydric  acid       .       .  Formation  of  prussian  blue,  togetlier  with  a  ferro- 
cyanide and  a  peculiar  compound. 
,,    Neutral  Lead-salts    .       .  No  change.. 

,,    Basic         ,,  .       .  "Wliite  precipitate,  after  some  time,  from  strong  so- 

lutions. 

,,  Merciu-ic  salts  .  .  .No  change. 
,,    Stannous  and  Stannic  salts  No  change. 

,,    Zinc-salts.       .       .       .  Light  salmon-coloured  precipitate. 
„    Cupric  salts     .       .       .  Light  green  precipitate. 
,,    Cobalt-salts      .       .       .  Flesh-colom'ed  pi-ecipitate. 
„    Ferrous  salts    .       .       .  Salmon-coloured  precipitate. 
,,    Ferric  salts      .       .       .  No  change. 

„     Caustic  alkab's  .       .       .  Red  coloration,  changing  to  orange. 

The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  the  nitroferricyanides  is  the  splendid  pnrple 
coloiu-  which  they  exhibit  with  alhaline  svlpliicles :  it  is  extremely  delicate,  and  serves 
to  detect  the  minutest  portion  either  of  a  sulphide  or  of  a  nitroferricyanide.  Oppenheim 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  305)  recommends  it  for  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  free 
alkalis  or  alkaline  earths  in  solution,  a  few  bubbles  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  being  passed 
through  the  liquid,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrofenicyanide  of  sodium 
added.  The  purple  colour  is  not,  however,  permanent,  the  compound  being  quickly 
resolved  into  other  products,  including  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  oxide  of 
iron,  a  ferrocyanide,  a  sulphocj^anate,  and  perha|is  a  nitrate.  The  purple  compounds 
may  be  isolated  by  operating  with  alcoholic  solutions  ;  it  is  then  blue,  and  appears  to 
be  simply  a  compound  of  nitroferricyanide  and  sulphide. 

The  soluble  nitroferricyn.nides  are  decomposed  liy  sulplii/dric  acid  gas,  yielding  oxide 
of  iron,  prussian  blue,  sulphur,  a  ferrocyanide,  and  a  peculiar  sulphur-compound. 
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The  nitrofcrrioyanides  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alkalis,  yielding  oxide  of  ii-on, 
free  nitrogen,  a  ferrocyanide,  and  perhaps  a  nitrite.  An  excess  of  ammonia  gradually 
decomposes  them,  even  in  the  cold,  nitrogen  being  evolved,  and  a  black  uncrystallisable 
substance  finally  remaining. 

Nitroferricyanides  are  not  sensibly  affected  by  sulphurous  acid,  sul2)}iites,  or  hypo- 
sulphites :  but  they  are  decomposed  by  boiling  vpith  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid 
during  the  decomposition  exhibiting  the  peculiar  purple  colom-  which  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  suljjliide.  Chlorine  exerts  no  action  on  the  nitroferricyanides.  Prussian 
blue  dissolves  in  the  solutions  of  certain  nitroferricyanides,  with  a  fine  blue  colour. 

Some  of  the  nitroferricyanides  are  very  permanent,  their  solutions  imdergoing  no 
change  eitlier  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of  heat.  Several,  on  the  contrary, 
especially  the  nitroferricyanides  of  hydrogen,  ammonium,  barium,  and  calcium,  undergo 
partial  decomposition  when  their  solutions  are  long  kept,  and  rapid  alteration  when 
boiled,  depositing  prussian  blue  or  oxide  of  iron. 

Nitroferricyanide  of  Ammonium,  (NH'')-Fe-Cy''(NO)  +  aq.,  is  very  unstable, 
depositing  prussian  blue  when  boiled,  and  then  yielding  by  ^concentration  rhombic 
crystals  of  a  slightly  altered  salt.  Dominant  faces,  coP  .  ooPoo  .  Poo  .  oP.  Incli- 
nation of  ooP  :  ooP  =  91°  56' ;  Pgo  :  oopco  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section 
=  69°  45'.    (Miller:  see.  Play  fair's  Memoir.) 

Nitroferricyanide  of  Barium,  Ba-Fe-Cy^(NO)  +  2  aq.,  crystallises  in  vacuo  in 
fine  octahedi'al  crystals  of  a  dark  red  colour.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  dimetric 
system,  exhibiting  the  dominant  faces  P  .  oP  .  ooPoo .  Inclination  of  P  :  P  in  the 
terminal  edges  =  120°  30  ;  P  :  oP  =  135°  25'  (Miller).  Concentrated  solutions 
sometimes  yield  flattened  prisms  which  appear  to  be  another  hydi-ate.  This  salt  is  very 
soluble  in  water;  the  solution  when  boiled  deposits  a  brown  precipitate.  The  crystal- 
lised salt  dried  in  vacuo  gives  oiF  from  14-9  to  15-2  p.  c.  water  at  100°  0. 

Nitroferricyanide  of  Calcium,  Ca^re-Cy*(NO)  +  a:  aq.,  forms  shining  dark 
red  monoclinic  prisms,  with  the  dominant  faces  ocP  .  ooPoo  .  oP.  Inclination  of 
ooPoo  :  oP  =  82°  ;  ccP  :  ooP  in  the orthodiagonal principal  section  =  140°.  (Miller.) 

The  copper-salt  is  a  pale  green  precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  and  acquiring  a  slate 
colour  when  exposed  to  light  in  the  moist  state. 

Nitroferricyanide  of  Hydrogen  or  Nitroprussic  acid,  H-Fe^Cy^(NO)  +  aq.,  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  sUver-salt  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  the  barium-salt  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  red  strongly 
acid  solution  yields,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  dark  red,  very  deliquescent,  oblique  prisms, 
part  of  the  acid,  however,  decomposing  at  the  same  time,  with  formation  of  hydx'oeyanic 
acid  and  oxide  of  iron.    The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ether. 

Nitroferricyanide  of  Iro7i  (  ferrous)  is  a  salmon-coloured  precipitate,  nearly 
insoluble  in  pure  water,  more  soluble  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  de- 
composed by  caustic  alkalis,  with  separation  of  oxide  of  iron  and  formation  of  a  soluble 
nitroferricyanide,  a  dark-coloured  basic  iron-salt  being,  however,  formed  previous  to 
complete  decomposition.  After  drying  at  32°  C.  it  loses  about  20  per  cent,  more 
water  when  heated  to  100°. 

Nitroferricyanide  of  Potassium,  KTe^Cy'(NO),  forms  dark  red  obUque 
prisms,  more  soluble  than  the  sodium-salt,  and  less  easy  to  crystallise.  The  crystals 
are  monoclinic.  Dominant  faces  ooP  .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  — P  .  — Pm  .  [iPoo  ].  Inclination 
of  a.P:  [  ooPoo]  =  130°  14';  _-P  :  [  ooPoo  ]  =  125°  55';  -P"oo  :  principal  axis 
=  57°  56'.  The  salt  is  very  deliquescent,  and  acquires  a  faint  green  tint  when  ex- 
posed to  light.    Its  solution  after  a  while  deposits  prussian  blue. 

On  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and 
then  adding  caustic  potash,  a  light  yeUow  curdy  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  a 
basic  salt,  K-Fe-Cy'(N0).2KH0. 

Nitroferricyanide  of  Silver,  AgTe^Cy5(N0),  is  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate,  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  nitric  acid. 

Nitroferricyanide  of  Sodium,  NaTe=Cy'>(]SrO)  +  2aq.,  is  prepared  as  described 
on  page  251.  The  dark  red  solution  which  remains  after  the  nitrates  of  potassium 
and  sodium  have  crystallised  out,  yields  by  evaporation,  prismatic  crystals,  which  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  liquid,  dissolved  in  water,  and  left  to  crystallise  by  cooling.  The 
object  of  taking  the  crystals  out  of  the  hot  solution,  is  to  obtain  them  free  from  nitrates, 
wliich  are  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  the  nitroferricyanide. 

The  crystals  are  large  ruby-coloured  prisms,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  crystallised  from  an  alkaline  solution.  The  salt  is  not  deli- 
quescent, dissolves  in  24  pts.  of  water  at  16°  C,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water 
It  does  not  lose  weight  at  100°  C. 
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Thc  erystals  belong  to  the  trimetric  system.  Dominunt  faces,  coP  .  ooPoo  .  c»Pco  . 
Poo  :  Poo  .  lucUnation  of  ooP  :  coP  =  105"  17';  :Pco  in  the  brachydiagonal  prin- 
cipal section  =  136°  32';  Poo  :  £"00  in  the  macrodiagoual  piiucipal  section  =  124°  62'. 
(Miller.) 

A  solution  of  the  salt  exposed  to  sunshine  becomes  coloured,  deposits  jmissian  blue, 
and  gives  off  nitric  oxide.    (Overbeck,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxvii.  110.) 

CSfiiNIDS  OP  IiSAD.  Hydrocyanic  acid  does  not  precipitate  either  the  nitrate, 
tlie  neutral  acetate,  or  the  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Cyanide  of  ammonium  forms  with 
the  neutral  acetate  a  slight  yellowish  precipitate. 

Oxi/ci/anide  of  Lead.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  with  ammonia, 
and  then  adding  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  containing 
PbCy.PbHO,  according  to  Kugler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  Ixvi.  63), — whose  formula  does 
not,  however,  agree  well  with  his  analysis, —  and  PbCy.Pb'-'O,  according  toErlenmeyer 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  xlviii.  356). 

Ciri^N'XSB  OF  EiEii.GM'ESI'U'SI,  Soluble  salt  produced  by  dissolving  recently 
precipitated  magnesia  in  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air. 

CTT.a.iriDES  or  afAWGiiBrESE.  (Eammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlii  117.— 
Haidlen  and  Fresenius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliii.  132. — Balard,  Compt,  rend.  xix. 
909.) — Cyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  manganous  salts  a  bulky  reddish-white  pre- 
cipitate, which  quickly  tiirns  brown  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  by 
strong  acids,  and  dissolves  in  alkaline  cyanides,  the  solutions  when  exposed  to  the  air 
being  converted  into  manganicyanides,  E^Mn-Cy",  salts  analogous  in  composition 
to  the  ferricyanides. 

Manganicyanide  of  potassium,  K^Mn"Cy°,  obtained  in  this  manner,  forms  brown-red 
anhydrous  needles,  isomorphous  with  the  ferricyanide.  In  contact  with  the  air 
the  crystals  tui'n  brown,  and  their  aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid  and  gradually 
deposits  the  manganese  in  the  form  of  a  black  hydrate,  the  decomposition  being  ac- 
celerated liy  dissolving  and  evaporating  several  times.  Acids  decompose  the  salt, 
eliminating  hydrocyanic  acid.  Alkalis  do  not  act  upon  it.  Sulphide  of  ammonium 
slowly  precipitates  a  portion  of  the  manganese.  The  crystals  are  decomposed  by  water 
and  by  alcohol,  so  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  dissolve  them  in  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  solution  gives,  with  various  metallic  salts,  precipitates  of  analogous  composition, 
and  for  the  most  part  easily  deeomposiljle.  The  precipitate  formed  -with,  ferrous  salts 
has  a  cobalt-blue  colour ;  those  with  zinc  and  cadmium  salts  are  rose-coloured  ;  with 
^crtcZ-salts,  brown  ;  with  silver-salts  from  neutral  solutions,  yellowish-brown ;  in  presence 
of  free  acid,  scarlet,  but  becoming  brown  by  washing. 

C'SrilK'XlSE  OE*  fflfSBClTRir.  HgCy  or  Hg"Cy-,  according  as  mercury  is  regarded 
as  monatomic  (=  100)  or  diatomic  (=  200).  This  salt,  discovered  by  Scheele 
{Opuscula,  ii.  159)  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  merciuic  sulphate  on  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  or  of  mercm-ic  oxide  on  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  of  the  same  oxide  on  prussian 
blue  (p.  228). — 1.  One  part  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  2  pts.  mercuric  sulphate  and  8  pts.  water ;  the  deposit  is  separated  by 
filtration,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point  (Desfosses,  J.  Chim. 
med.  vi.  261).  Theoretically,  100  pts.  ferrocyanide  require  24.5  pts.  mercuric  sidphate, 
and  yield  179  pts.  mercuric  cyanide  : 

2K'Fe-Cy<'  +  7Hg"S0*  =  6Hg"Cy=  +  4K=S0'  +  (Fe')".3S0^  +  Hg. 

2.  Mercuric  oxide  is  digested  with  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  till  the  odour  of  the  acid 
is  no  longer  perceptible,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate. — 3.  Four  pts.  pulverised 
Prussian  blue  and  3  pts.  mercuric  oxide  are  boiled  with  40  pts.  water ;  the  liquid  is 
filtered  as  soon  as  the  solid  matter  has  acquu'ed  a  light  brown  colour;  the  residue  is 
boiled  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water ;  the  second  filtrate  added  to  the  former ;  and 
the  whole  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 

Cyanide  of  mcrcuiy  crystallises  in  forms  belonging  to  the  dimetric  sj'stem,  colourless, 
transparent,  permanent  in  the  air,  having  a  nauseous  metallic  taste,  and  very  poisonous. 
They  are  anhydi'ous.  The  salt  dissolves  in  8  pts.  of  cold  water;  it  is  less  soluble  in 
hydrated  alcohol,  quite  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

For  the  primary  form  P,  the  length  of  the  principal  axis  is  0'4596.  The  angle  P  :  P 
in  the  terminal  edges  =  134°  40' ;  in  the  lateral  edges  66°  2'.  P  is  for  the  most  part 
sphenoidically  hemihedral,  and  the  character  of  the  crystals  varies  considerably, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  obtained.  By  spontaneous  evaporation, 
quadratic  sphenoids  (p.  136),  are  often  obtained,  either  perfectly  developed,  or  having 
their  lateral  edges  truncated  by  the  faces  ooPoo  as  in  fig.  368.  By  rapid  cooling 
prismatic  crystals  are  produced,  in  which  the  face  ccPoo  predominates  {figs.  365,  366). 
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In  fig,  365,  the  prism  ooPoo  is  bevelled  by  tie  faces  which  are  set  alternately  on 
the  prismatic  edges  above  and  below.     In  fig.  366,  the  prism  exMbits  an  oblique 

Fig.  365.  Fig.  366. 


termination,  one  only  of  the  two  upper  faces  -  being  distinctly  formed,  while  the 

other  is  either  very  subordinate  or  not  present  at  all :  on  the  other  hand,  two  faces  are 
present  belonging  to  the  pyramid  2Poo  (the  next  acuter  to  the  primary  form  P) ;  they 
rest  symmetrically  on  the  prismatic  faces  ooPoo ,  and  the  terminal  edge  in  which  two 

p 

of  them  wonld  meet  is  trmicated  by  the  faces  - . 

A  solution  of  the  salt  slowly  evaporated  often  yields  crystals  of  different  form 

P       .  '  . 

{fig.  367),  with  faces  of  the  sphenoid  —  resting  alternately  on  the  edges  of  the  prism 

ooPoo  ,  and  faces  of  the  pyramid  2Pco  (of  which,  however,  only  four  are  present)  rest- 
ing on  the  faces  of  the  same  prism.  The  two  upper  (and  likewise  the  two  lower)  faces 
2Poo  are  separated  from  one  another  by  oP  and  by  two  faces  of  an  obtiiser  pyramid  of 


Fig.  367.  Fig.  368. 


the  second  order,  which  are  rendered  dull  by  deep  striation,  and  likewise  rounded,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  appear  to  belong  to  Poo  .  More  fre- 
quently, however,  the  crystals  obtained  by  slow  evaporation  have  the  form  shown 

in  fig.  368,  the  faces  —  predominating,  their  lateral  edges  truncated  by  ooPoo ,  and  each 

terminal  edge  replaced  by  oP  and  by  two  faces  of  the  pyramid  of  the  second  order, 
which  is  probably  Poo  .    {Ko2)p's  Krystallogrcrphic,  p.  150.) 

Bccow/positions. — 1.  Cyanide  of  mercury  when  heated,  turns  black,  softens,  and 
yields,  if  perfectly  dry,  nothing  but  cyanogen  gas  and  mercury ;  part  of  the  cyanogen 
is,  however,  converted  into  the  isomeric  compound,  paracyanogen,  which  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  black,  very  light,  coaly  mass,  the  quantity  thus  altered  being  greater  as  the 
heat  is  stronger ;  at  the  same  time,  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  mercury  sublimes 
undecomposed.  If  the  cyanide  of  mercury  is  moist,  it  yields  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
hydi'ocyanic  acid,  and  mercury.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

2.  Dry  cyanide  of  mercury  is  not  decomposed  by  dry  chlorine  gas  in  the  dark;  but 
in  strong  sunshine  it  undergoes  decomposition,  emitting  the  odour  of  chloride  of 
cyanogen  (Gay-Lussac),  and  in  ten  days,  yields  protochloride  of  mercury  and  a  yellow 
oily  liquid  (Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxv.  293). — Cyanide  of  mercury  exposed  in 
the  moist  state  to  chlorine  gas,  is  converted  in  the  dark  into  protochloride  of  mercury 
and  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  (Serullas) : 


Hg"Cy2  +  CP  =  Hg"Cr-  +  2CyCl. 
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But  in  strong  smishine  —  its  temperature  rising  to  30^  or  40°  C. — it  yields  sal-ammo- 
niac, protochloride  of  mercury,  the  aLove-mentioned  yellow  oil,  a  small  quantity  of 
volatile  cMoride  of  cyanogen,  and  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  cyanide  of  mercury 
is  completely  dissolved  in  water,  chlorine  in  sunshine  produces  a  large  quantity  of  the 
yellow  oU  and  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  (Scrullas).  Accord- 
ing to  Bonis  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xx.  446;  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1847—8,  486),  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercui'y  treated  with  excess  of  chlorine  in  sun- 
shine, is  converted  into  chloride  of  mercury,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sal-ammoniac, 
which  remain  dissolved  in  the  water,  together  with  chloride  of  cyanogen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  nitrogen,  which  escape,  and  a  yeUow,  oily  liquid,  to  which  Bouis  assigns  the 
formula  CN^Cl'''.  A  mixture  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  cyanide  of  mercury  and 
chloride  of  lime,  which  is  clear  at  first,  begins  in  a  few  minutes  to  emit  white  fumes, 
eifervescing  violently  and  giving  off  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  small  cj^uantity  of 
cyanogen;  neither  cyanic  nor  cyanuric  acid  is  produced  in  this  reaction  (Liebig, 
Fogg.  Ann.  xv.  571). — 3.  Bromine  at  medium  temperatures  decomposes  cyanide  of 
mercury,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  yielding  protobrouude  of  mercury  and  bi'omide 
of  cyanogen  (Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxi.  100). — 4.  Iodine,  even  when  triturated 
cold  with  cyanide  of  mercury,  yields  protiodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  cyanogen. 
(H.  Davy,  Porrett.) 

5.  When  cyanide  of  mercury  is  distiUed  with  \  of  its  weight  of  sidphur,  the  mass 
fuses,  gives  off  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  and  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon ;  then  becomes 
viscid,  swells  up,  and  leaves  a  black  mass  insoluble  in  water ;  and  this,  when  further 
heated,  yields  nitrogen,  cyanogen,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  cinnabar,  wliile  light  yellow 
mercurons  sidphocyanate  remains,  which  at  a  higher  temperatm-e  partly  sublimes  in 
the  form  of  a  yellow,  sometimes  translucent,  crystalline  mass,  but  is  for  the  most  part 
resolved  into  cyanogen  gas  and  cinnabar  (Berzelius). — 6.  Cyanide  of  mercury,  gently 
heated  with  j^hosjihoriis,  yields  a  white  sublimate,  perhaps  a  cyanide  of  pjhos- 
phorus,  having  a  pungent  odour,  and  decomposed  by  water  into  phosphoric  and  hy- 
di'ocyanic  acids.  The  preparation  of  this  substance  is  A'ery  difBcidt,  generally  giving  rise 
to  a  violent  explosion.    (Cenedella,  J.  Pharm.  xxi.  083.) 

7.  Cyanide  of  mercury  is  decomposed  when  heated  with  strong  sidphuric  acid,  not 
by  dilute  sulphiu-ie  or  by  nitric  acid.  With  hydrochloric,  hydrohromic,  hyclriudic,  and 
sidjjhydric  acids,  it  yields  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  mercuric  compound  of  the  radicle 
of  the  acid.  An  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  aided  by  heat,  may,  however,  decompose 
the  resulting  hydrocyanic  acid  into  ammonia  and  formic  acid,  in  which  case  the  residue 
wiU  consist  of  mercm-ic  chloi-ide  and  sal-ammoniac. 

8.  Cyanide  of  mercury  heated  -nifh  sal-ammoniac  yields  cyanide  of  ammonium  and 
merciu'ic  chloride,  which  unites  with  the  sal-ammoniac  if  the  latter  is  in  excess. —  9.  With 
solution  of  stannous  chloride,  it  yields  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  black  mixtiu'e  of  stannic 
oxide  and  mercury. — 10.  Wlien  shaken  up  with  iron  filings  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
yields  liydrocyanic  acid,  metallic  mereirry,  and  ferrous  sulphate. — 11.  With  aqueous 
trisidphidc  of  potassium,  it  yields  mercuric  sulphide  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  : 

Hg"Cy^  +  K=S'  =  IIg"S  +  2KCyS. 

Aqueous  cdkalis  do  not  decompose  cyanide  of  mercury,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Combinations,  a.  With  Mercuric  oxide. — Warm  aqueous  cyanide  of  mercury  dis- 
solves a  large  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide,  forming  an  alkaline  solution,  which  deposits 
small  needles  of  oxycyanide  of  mercury,  Hg"Cy-.Hg"0,  or  (Hg")'.Cy'-'0,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  moderately  soluble  in  boding  water,  sparingly  in  hydrated  alcohol. 

b.  With  Salts. — Cyanide  of  mercury  combuies  with  a  large  number  of  salts,  forming 
definite,  soluble,  crystalline  compounds,  which  are  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mixed 
solutions  of  the  component  salts.  The  greater  number  of  them  contain  1  at.  Hg"Cy^ 
(or  2  at.  Hg'Cy),  to  1  at.  of  the  other  salt,  and  these  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving 1  at.  mercuric  chloride,  iodide,  &e.,  in  a  solution  of  potassio-merciuic,  sodio- 
mercuric  cyanide,  &c.  For  this  reason  Geuther  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  241)  regards 
them  as  compounds  of  mercuric  chloride,  iodide,  &c.,  with  double  cyanides,  e.g., 
2(Hg"Cy-.KCl)  =  K-Hg"CyMIg"Cl-.  The  latter  view  receives  some  support  from  the 
fact  that  tliese  double  salts  are  decomposed  by  the  weaker  acids,  such  as  arsenious  and 
benzoic  acid,  with  evolution  of  prussic  acid,  whereas  cyanide  of  mercury  itself  is  not  de- 
composed by  weak  acids.  The  double  salts  of  cyanide  of  mercury  have  been  investigated 
chiefly  by  Brett  (Phd.  Mag.  [.3]  xii.  235);  Poggiale  (Compt.  rend,  xxiii.  762); 
Caillot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xix.  230);  Custer  (ik-ch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ivi.  1);  Eam- 
melsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlii.  131;  Ixxxv.  145);  Darby  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  23); 
L.  Gmelin  {Handbook,  Yiii.  17). 

1.  With  Acetate  of  Sodium  : 
HgCy-.2C^H^]SraO  +  7  aq.    Once  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  of  a  solution  of  the 

two  salts.  (Custer.) 
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2.  With  Bromides  : 

HgCy-.ICBr.    Nacreous  scales  soluble  in  13-4  pts.  -water  18°  C,  and  in  less  than  1  pt, 

boiling  water.    (Caillot,  Brett.) 
HgCy^.NaBr.    Long  flattened  needles,  very  soluble  in  water. 

HgCy'.BaBr  +  3 aq.    Square  tables  with  a  strong  lustre,  and  very  soluble.  (Caillot.) 
HgCy^SrBr  +  3aq.    Ehombic  tablets,  efflorescent  and  soluble.  (Caillot.) 
HgCy^.CaBr  +  faq.    Very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Custer.) 

3.  With  Chlorides  : 

HgCy-.NH^Cl.  Snky  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  HgCy-.4NH^Cl.  Tri- 
angular laminae  which  separate  from  the  solution  of  the  preceding  salt. 

HgCy-.KCl.    Colourless  scales,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.    (L.  G-melin.) 

HgCy-.NaCl.  Silky  flattened  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Brett, 
Poggiale.) 

HgCy'^.BaCl  +  2aq.    Oblique  prisms,  very  soluble  and  efflorescent.  (Brett.) 
HgCy^.SrCl  +  3aq.    Silky,  veiy  soluble  needles.    (Brett,  Poggiale.) 
HgCy".CaCl  +  3aq.    Efliorescent,  very  soluble  needles.    (Brett,  Poggiale.) 
HgCy'-'.MgCl  +  aq.    Needles  very  soluble  and  slightly  deliquescent.    (Brett,  Pog- 
giale.) 

SgCy^.MnCl  +  faq.    Four-sided  prisms,  very  soluble.  (Poggiale.) 
HgCy^.ZnCl  +  3aq.    Eight  prisms,  efflorescent  and  soluble  in  water.  (Poggiale.) 
HgCy-.4CoCl  +  4  aq.    Reddish-yellow  mammellated  groups.  (Poggiale.) 
HgCy.2NiCl  +  6aq.    Greenish  blue,  deliquescent.  (Poggiale.) 
HgCy^.HgCR    Pour-sided  prisms,  permanent  in  the  aii>.    (Liebig,  Schw.  J.  xlix. 
253.— Poggiale.) 

Stannic  chloride  appears  also  to  unite  with  cyanide  of  mercury,  forming  a  confusedly 
crystalline  compound.    Stannmts  chloride  decomposes  cyanide  of  mercury  (p.  255). 

4.  With  Chromatcs  : 

HgCy-.KCrO^.  Large  laminae  of  a  light  yeUow  colour,  very  soluble  (Poggiale, 
Caillot  and  Podevin).  It  is  obtained  either  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  equal 
parts  of  cyanide  of  mercury  and  neutral  chromate  of  potassium  (Caillot  and 
Podevin,  J.  Pharm.  xi.  246),  or  by  boiling  basic  mercuric  chromate  for  some  time 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassio-mercuric  cyanide  (Geuther,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cvi.  241). — Another  salt,  3HgCy^.4KCrO^,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  solu- 
tions of  1  pt.  chromate  of  potassium  and  3  pts.  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  leaving  the 
mixed  solution  to  evaporate.  It  then  yields,  first  crystals  of  cyanide  of  mercury, 
then  red  crystals  of  the  double  salt.  If  only  2  pts  of  mercuric  cyanide  are  used  to 
1  pt.  chromate,  the  first  deposit  of  mercuric  cyanide  is  but  of  small  amount. 
(Darby,  Rammelsberg.) 

2(HgCy-.AgCrO^).Cr-'0^  or  2HgCy^(Ag'0.2Cr-0'),  is  obtained  in  splendid  red  needles 
by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  preceding  salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate continues  to  form,  then  heating  the  liquid  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  add- 
ing suflicient  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  the  whole,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool. 
(Darby.) 

5.  With  Cyanides: 

HgCy-.2KCy  =  K^Hg'C/',  forms  regular  octahedrons,  colourless,  permanent  in  the  air, 

soluble  in  cold  water.    (L.  Gmelin.) 
SHgCy^.K'Fe^Cy"  +  4aq.  =  KXHg")Te^Cy'''  +  4aq.    Pale  yellow,  rhombic  tables, 
obtained  by  agitating  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium with  metallic  mercury  ;  a  precipitate  of  ferric  oxide  is  first  formed,  mixed  with 
mercury,  and  the  yellowish  filtrate  yields  the  double  salt  by  evaporation. 
Cyanide  of  mercury  and  sodium  crystallises  in  octahedrons.    Cyanide  of  mercury 
and  zinc  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  on  adding  a  zinc-salt  to  the  solution  of 
cyanide  of  mercury  and  potassium.    The  corresponding  lead-compound  is  a  white  pre- 
cipitate obtained  in  like  manner, 

6.  With  Formates : 

IIgCy-.2CH(NH*)0-  forms  triangular  prisms.  (Poggiale.) 

HgCy'-.2CIOiO-  forms  shining  scales.    (Winckler,  Eepert.  Pharm.  xxxi.  459.) 

7.  With  Hy])osulphites  : 

2IIgCy-.K'S-0''.  Large  prisms,  obtained  by  concentrating  in  vacuo  the  mother-liquor 
of  the  solution  of  the  two  salts  in  equivalent  quantities.  (Kessler,  Pogg.  Ann. 
Ixxiv.  274.) 

8.  With  Iodides  : 

HgCy^KI  forms  colourless,  nacreous,  soluble  prisms.  (Caillot.) 
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HgCy-.Nal  +  2aq.  Silky  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  giving  off  their 
water  of  crystallisation  at  100°  C.  Mineral  acids  decompose  them,  precipitating 
mercuric  iodide  and  evolving  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Custer.) 

HgCy'^.Bal  +  2aq.    Square  tables.  (Custer.) 

HgCy-.SrI  +  3aq.    Square  tables.  (Custer.) 

HgCy-.Cal  +  3  aq.    Very  solable  silky  tufts.  (Pog'giale.) 

9.  With  Nitrates  : 

HgCy^AgNO'  +  2aq.  Obtained  by  mixing  mercuric  nitrate  with  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  cyanide  of  silver  and  cyanide  of  mercury.  It  forms  long  slender  needles, 
which  melt  above  100°  C,  and  then  detonate.  (Geuther.) 

Cyanide  of  mercury  forms  with  mercuric  nitrate,  a  compound  which  crystallises  in 
nacreous  scales  or  colourless  prisms. 

10.  With  Sulphates  : 

2HgCy-.Ag-S0'  +  aq.  Colourless  crystals  obtained  like  ihs  corresponding  nitrate 
compound.  (Geuther.) 

11.  With  Sidphocyanates  : 

IIgCy'.4KCyS.  Obtained,  by  crystallising  the  two  salts  together,  in  large  laminae  or 
needles,  colourless,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  very  soluble  In  boiling  water.  (Bock- 
mann.) 

HgCy*.4BaCyS.    Nacreous  scales.    (Bockmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxii.  153.) 
HgCy^.4CaCyS.    Shining  scales.  (Bockmann.) 

The  ■>nagnesiiun-&a\.t  is  a  white  crystalline  powder.  (Bockmann.) 

Cyanide  of  mercury  also  forms  definite  compounds  with  alkaloids.  (See  the  several 
Alkaloids.) 

CTAirXBE  OP  nXETHTI..  Acctonitrile.  C'H^N  =.  CH'.CN  =  CHlCy.— This 
compound  is  obtained  :  1.  By  distilling  dry  sulphomethylate  of  potassium  with  cyanide 
of  potassium,  adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  distillate,  and  distilling  again  at  a 
gentle  heat.  The  product  is  contaminated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  (Fraukland  and 
Kolbe,  Chem.  Soc.  Mem.  iii.  386  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxv.  288).— 2.  By  the  action  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  on  sulphate  of  methyl.  The  product  is  contaminated  with 
cyanide  and  formate  of  ammonium  ;  the  latter  impurity  imparts  to  the  product  an 
intolerable  taste  and  odour,  anjl  a  higlily  poisonous  action  ;  it  may  be  removed  by 
boiling  with  mercuric  oxide  and  then  with  phosphoric  anhydride  (Dumas,  Malaguti, 
and  Leblane,  Compt.  rend.  xxv.  474).  —  3.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  and  crystallised  acetate  of  ammonium  : 

^  Nh'°'  =  C^H^N  +  2n=0. 

The  product  is  purified  by  digestion  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
and  rectification  over  solid  chloride  of  calcium  and  magnesium  (Dumas,  Compt.  rend. 
XXXV.  383). — 4.  By  distilling  acetamide  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  washing  the  dis- 
tillate with  potash  to  remove  hydrocyanic  and  acetic  acids,  and  rectifying  over  phos- 
phoric anhydride  (Buckton  and  Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  .1.  ix.  242). —  5.  Cyanide 
of  methyl  is  found,  together  with  the  cyanides  of  ethyl  and  tetryl,  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  oxidation  of  gelatin  by  a  mixture  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  Legurain  treated  in  like  manner  appears  also  to  yield  a  small  quantity 
of  it.    (Frohde,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxix.  303.) 

Cyanide  of  methyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  77° C.  (Dumas),  between 
77°  and  78°  (Buckton  and  Hofmann),  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water. 
Vapour-density  by  experiment  =  1'45,  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  r42.  It  has  an 
ethereal  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  cyanogen,  and  a  rather  pungent  aromatic  taste ; 
burns  with  a  bright;  reddish-bordered  flame.    (Buckton  and  Hofmann.) 

Boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  forms  acetate  of  potassium. 
Chromic  acid  and  boiling  nitric  acid  have  no  action  upon  it.  Potassium  acts  v-iolently 
upon  it  even  in  the  cold,  cyanide  of  potassium  being  formed,  with  rise  of  temperature, 
and  a  combustible  gas  evolved  consisting  of  free  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hj'drogen 
(Dumas).  Heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  disulphomethoHc  acid  and 
sulphacetic  acids : 

C^ffN  +  SH^SO*  =  CH^S^O^  +  NH^.H.SO'  +  CO^ 

Disulphome-  Acid  sulphate 
tholic  acid.      of  ammonium. 

C-ffN  +  2ffS0'  +  H=0  =  C^irO^.SO'  +  NH'.H.SC. 

Sulphacetic 
acid. 
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The  relative  quantities  in  which  these  two  acids  are  formed  depends  upon  the  tempe- 
rature. If  the  materials  are  mixed  so  as  to  avoid  heating  as  much  as  possible,  scarcely 
any  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  the  chief  product  is  sulphacetic  acid ;  but  if 
the  temperature  be  considerably  raised,  carbonic  anhydride  is  rapidly  evolved  and  di- 
sulphometholic  acid  is  produced.  The  latter  stage  of  the  reaction  appears  to  consist  in 
the  resolution  of  the  acetic  acid,  C-H*0^,  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  marsh-gas,  CH^ 
M-hich  then  unites  with  2  at.  SO',  forming  disulphometholic  acid.  (Buck ton  and 
Hofmann,  loc.  cit.) 

Combinations,  a.  "With  Tricliloride  of  Phosphorus.  C-H'N.PCP.  (Henke,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  281.) — This  compound,  obtained  by  distilling  acetamide  with  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  very  pungent  liquid,  which  boils  at 
72°  C,  and  takes  fire  in  contact  with  a  spirit-ilame.  Its  vapour-density  is  anomalous, 
"being  3-56  at  95°  C,  3-54  at  87°,  and  2  4  at  148°.    The  medium  number  represents 

nearly  a  condensation  to  four  instead  of  two  volumes         ^ ^^"^     ^  0  0693  =  3-09^ . 

Tlie  anomaly  probably  arises,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
compound  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapour-density  is  determined,  into  C-H^N 
and  PCI*,  each  of  which  occupies  two  volumes. 

b.  With  Metallic  Chlorides. — -These  compounds  are  formed  by  direct  combination. 
The  antimony-compoimd,  C-H'N.SbCP,  the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  great 
rise  of  temperature,  is  white,  crystalline,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition.  The 
(liihl-cntnjjonnd,  C-H'N. AuCP,  is  a  brownish-yellow  powder.  The  titanium-eompound, 
2C''H'^N.TiCl'',  forms  white,  coherent,  crystalline  crusts,  which  may  be  sublimed.  The 
tin-compound,  2C-H^N.SnCl',  is  white,  crystalline,  and  sublimes  in  arborescent  forma- 
tions.   (Henke,  foe.  czY.) 

c.  With  Cyanide  of  Mercury.  C-II'N.2IIg"Cy-. —  White  crystalline  mass,  with 
vitreous  lustre,  produced  by  exposing  pulverised  cyanide  of  mercury  to  the  vapour  of 
cyanide  of  methyl.  The  compound  gives  off  its  cyanide  of  methyl  when  exposed  to 
moist  air,  or  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  Heated  in  a  tube  it  turns  black,  and 
yields  a  sublimate  of  white  crystals  mixed  with  mercury.  (0.  Hesse,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  ex.  202.) 

Cyanide  of  Trichloromethyl,  or  Chloraeetonitrile,  CCP.CN,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling trichloracetate  of  ammonium,  or  trichloracetamide,  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 
It  is  a  liquid  of  spex;ific  gravity  1'444,  boiling  at  81°  C.  With  boiling  potash,  it  yields 
ammonia  and  trichloracetate  of  potassium.  It  is  violently  attacked  by  potassium, 
(Dumas,  Malaguti,  and  Leblanc,  Compt.  rend.  xxv.  442.) 

CTTATTISZ:  OP  ITXCKEIi.  NiCy. — Nickel-salts  form  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
a  light  apple-green  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  turns 
brown  when  dried,  giving  off  19  per  cent,  water. 

The  double  cyanides  of  nickel  belong  to  the  less  stable  class  of  double  cyanides 
(p.  201),  giving  off  prussic  acid  when  heated  with  dilute  acids. 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Amtnonmm  is  a  somewhat  unstable  compound,  obtained  by 
dissolving  cyanide  of  nickel  in  aqueous  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  leaving  the  solution 
to  evaporate. 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Barium  forms  yellow  crystals,  which  give  off  20  per  cent, 
water  when  heated.  Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Calcium  forms  yellow  hydrated  crystals. 
Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt  is  a  pale  red  precipitate,  producing  on  mixing  the  solu- 
tion of  a  cobalt-salt  with  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium.  The  corresponding  cupric 
salt  is  an  apple-green  precipitate.  The  ferrous  salt  is  a  white  precipitate.  The  lead- 
salt  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  separates  after  a  while  from  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  mixed  with  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium. 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Potassium,  K-Ni'Cy*  +  aq. — Obtained  by  dissolving  cyanide 
or  recently  precipitated  sulphide  of  nickel  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  Crystallises  in 
oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  having  a  yellow  colour.  The  aqueous  solution  yields  with 
dilute  acids  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  nickel.  According  to  Kammelsberg  (Pogg. 
Ann.  xlii.  114)  and  Balard  (Compt.  rend.  xis.  999)  the  crystals  contain  6-61  per  cent, 
water,  which  they  give  off  at  200°  C. 

Cyanide  of  Nickel  and  Sodium,,  Na^Ni"Cy^  +  3aq.,  forms  yellow  hexagonal  prisms, 
which  give  off  their  water  at  100°  C. 

CVAiriDX:  or  TTXTROCEN  is  said  to  be  produced  when  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  poured  upon  chloride  of  nitrogen.  The  gas  thereby  evolved,  which 
explodes  in  contact  with  phosphorus,  and  is  said  to  contain  cyanide  of  nitrogen,  is 
probably  nothing  but  nitrogen  containing  vapoiu*  of  chloride  of  nitrogen.  Iodide  of 
nitrogen  ia  dissolved  by  cyanide  of  potassium  without  coloiu-,  and  probably  with  for- 
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mation  of  iodoform,  formate  of  potassium,  and  iodide  of  ammonium.  (Mil Ion,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix.  75.) 

CTAiriDES  OP  OSMIUM.  (Glaus,  Bcitrage  zur  Clicmw  dcr  Platinmctalle, 
Dorpat.  1854.  —  C.  A.  Martins,  Inaiiguraldisscrtation,  Gottingen,  1860;  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxvii.  357  ;  Jahresber,  d.  Cliem.  1860,  p.  233.) — The  only  cyanide  of  osmium 
which  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  free  state,  is  the  protocyanide  OsCy ;  it  is 
separated  as  a  dark  violet-coloured  precipitate,  when  an  osmioeyauide  is  boiled  for 
some  time  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  also  when  moist  osmiocyanide  of  hydrogen 
is  exposed  to  the  air. 

Protocyanide  of  osmium  unites  with  the  more  basic  cyanides,  forming  a  class  of 
double  salts,  the  Osmiocyanides,  M^Os-Cy"  =  4MCy.20sCy,  analogous  to  the  ferro- 
cyanides,  and  exhibiting  somewhat  similar  reactions  with  iron-salts.  A  solution  of 
an  osmiocyanide,  forms  with  ferrous  salts  a  light  blue  precipitate  quickly  becoming 
darker  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  with  ferric  salts  a  precipitate  of  a  beautiful  violet 
colour.  With  atpric  salts,  the  soluble  osmiocyauides  form  a  red-brown  precipitate ; 
with  silver,  mercurous,  and  lead  salts,  white  crystalline ;  and  with  sine  and  cadmium 
salts,  white  gelatinous  precipitates. 

Osmiocyanide  of  Barium,  Ba''Os-Cy*  +  3  aq.  is  obtained  by  treating  ferric 
osmiocyanide  with  baryta-water — which  separates  ferric  hydi-ate  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  ferric  ferroeyanide — removing  the  excess  of  baryta  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonic 
acid,  and  evaporating  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  small  rhombic  prisms  with  basal 
end-faces,  transparent,  reddish-yellow,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  alcohol. 
They  are  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  give  off  all  their  water 
between  50°  and  60°  C.  (Martins.) 

Osmiocyanide  of  Barium  and  Potassium  (Ba-K^)Os'Cy^  +  3  aq.  separates  from  a 
mixture  of  the  boiling  concentrated  solutions  of  1  pt.  chloride  of  barium  and  2  pts. 
osmiocyanide  of  potassium,  in  small  liglit-yellow  crystals  having  the  form  of  acute 
rhombohedrons  with  the  end-face  oE.  The  salt  is  efflorescent,  dissolves  sparingly  in 
cold,  freely  in  boUing  water.  (Martius.) 

Osmiocy anide  of  Hydrogen,  Hydro-osmiocyanic  acid,  Osmio2}riissic  acid, 
H'Os'^Cy'*,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  osmiocyanide  of  potassium 
with  an  equal  volume  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  collecting  the  precipitated  osmio- 
prussic  acid  on  a  filter  (freed  from  iron  by  washing  with  hydrochloric  acid),  wasliing  it 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallising  it  from  alcohol  covered  with  a  layer  of 
ether.  It  forms  transparent,  colourless,  shining,  prismatic  crystals,  belonging  to  the 
hexagonal  system.  They  are  anhydrous,  and  permanent  in  the  air  when  day,  but  de- 
compose in  the  moist  state,  giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid  and  leaving  protocyanide  of 
osmium.  The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  there- 
from by  a  small  quantity  of  ether  ;  it  has  a  sour,  metallic,  astringent  taste,  a  strong 
acid  reaction,  and  decomposes  carbonates.  (Martius.) 

Osmiocy anides  of  Iron.  'Yhc ferrous  salt,  Fe'Os-Cy",  is  the  light  blue  precipitate 
produced  by  soluble  osmiocyauides  in  ferrous  solutions.  It  quickly  becomes  darker  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  a  violet  compound,  ysoh-dSAj 
Fe-'Os^Cy",  analogous  to  Turnbull's  blue.  The  same  compound  is  said  by  Martius  to 
be  formed  by  precipitating  osmiocyanide  of  piotassium  with  a  ferric  salt;  but  the 
precipitate  thus  formed  is  more  probably /cj-r/c  osmiocyanide  (Fe^)^"Os*Cy",  analogous 
to  ferric  ferroeyanide  (p.  227),  the  reaction  being 

3K'0s^Cy»  -t-  4Fe^CP  =  12KC1  +  Fe^Os'^Cy''. 

It  has  a  splendid  violet  colour,  and,  as  a  test  for  ferric  salts,  is  even  more  delicate  than 
ferroeyanide  of  potassium ;  it  settles  down  quickly,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling 
water.  In  drying,  it  shrinks  up  to  a  brittle  mass  having  the  colour  of  pinchbeck. 
By  boiling  with  alkalis,  it  is  decomposed  like  ferric  ferroeyanide,  with  sejsaration  of 
ferric  hydrate.  (Martius.) 

Osmiocyanide  of  Potassium,  K''Os"Cy''+  3  aq.  This  salt,  the  analogue  of  ferro- 
eyanide of  potassium,  was  discovered  by  Clans.  It  is  most  easily  obtained  by  treating 
osmate  of  potassium  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  A  solution  of  1  pt.  osmic  acid  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  strong  potash-ley  just  to  give  it  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  mixed  with 
li  pt.  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  the  dark  liquid  is  carefully  evaporated  to  diyness ;  and  the 
residue  is  calcined  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible.  The  solution  of 
the  unfnsed  hut  whitened  mass  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  deposits  the  salt,  after 
filtration,  in  rather  large  crystalline  plates,  which  may  be  pui-ified  by  recrystallisation. 
Metallic  osmium  is  not  attacked  by  cyanide  of  potassium ;  but  when  gently  ignited 
with  ferroeyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  almo.st  entirely  dissolved ;  the  osmiocyanide  thus 
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formed  cannot,  however,  be  separated  from  the  ferrocyanide,  because  the  two  salts 
crystallise  together  in  all  prop.-irtions. 

Osmiocyanide  of  potassium  crystallises  from  water  as  a  yellow  silky  powder,  or 
in  yellow  quadratic  laminae,  isomorphous  with  the  ferrocyanide.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  white,  melts  when  heated  to  redness  in  a 
close  vessel,  with  evolution  of  gas  and  separation  of  metallic  osmium;  when  further 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  yields  osmic  acid.  With  strong  hydrochloric  acid  it 
first  yields  osmiocyanide  of  hydrogen,  then  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  and  deposits 
protocyanide  of  osmium.  Treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity 
of  gas,  and  forms  a  solution  containing  a  nitro-osmio-cyanogen  compound  not  yet 
examined,  perhaps  analogous  to  a  nitroferrieyanide  (p.  250).  Fused  with  sulphur 
it  appears  to  yield  a  sulphosmio-cyanogen  compound.  It  does  not  appear  to  form  an 
osmium-compound  analogous  to  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (Martius.)  For  the  re- 
actions of  osmiocyanide  of  potassium  with  metallic  solutions,  see  page  269. 

GVAITlSES  or  PAXiIiADIUni.  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  Ann.xiii.  460. — Fehling, 
Ann  Ch.  Pljarm.  xxxix.  119. — Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliii.  139). 

Pulladous  Cyanide,  PdCy,  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  on  mixing  a 
palladous  salt  with  cyanide  of  mercury.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  the  solution 
yields  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  of  cyanide  of  pallados  ammonium,  (NH'Pd)Cy. 

Potassio-palladous  cyanide,  KPdCy^,  is  obtained  in  rhomboidal  crystals  by  dissolving 
palladous  cyanide  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  evaporating. 

Palladia  Cyayiide,  PdCy^. — The  compound  of  palladia  chloride  with  chloride  of  po- 
tassium (see  Paxladium)  stirred  up  with  water  and  mixed  with  cyanide  of  mercxxry, 
yields  a  pale  rose-coloured  flocculent  precipitate  which  gradually  decomposes,  giving 
off  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

CYANIDES  OP  PltilTINTTIW.  (L.  Gm  elin,  ^fon^?6oo^,  viii. 43  Dobereiner, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xvii.  250. — Knop,  ibid,  xliii.  111. — Knop  and  Schnedermann, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvii.  461. — Quadrat,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiii.  164;  Ixx.  300. — Ger- 
hardt,  Compt.  chim.  1850,  p.  145;  Traite,  i.  362.— S chaf arik,  Wien.  Akad,  Ber. 
xvii.  57;  Gm.  x.  506. — Weselsky,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixix.  276;  Gm.  xii.  499. — 
Buckton,  Chem.  Soc.  Q,u.  J.  iv.  26. — Hadow,  ibid.  xiii.  106. — C.  A.  Martius, 
Uilier  die  Cyanvcrbindungen  der  Platinmetalle.  Inauguraldissertation,  Gottingen, 
1860;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.357  ;  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1860,  p.  230.) 

Platinum  forms  two  cyanides,  PtCy  and  PtCy^,  analogous  to  the  chlorides,  and  an 
intermediate  compound  Pt-Cy'.  The  last  two  are  known  only  in  combination ;  the 
protocyanide  is  known  in  the  separate  state,  but  has  never  been  obtained  quite  pure. 
It  forms  a  numerous  class  of  double  salts,  the  platinocyanides  llPtCy^  or  MCy.PtCy, 
which  were  discovered  by  L.  Gmelin. 

Protocyanide  of  Platinum,  or  Platinous  Cyanide,  PtCy. — This  compound 
is  obtained ;  1.  By  calcining  mercurous  platinocyanide  in  a  retort  at  a  gentle  heat 
(Dobereiner). —  2.  By  calcining  a  dried  mixture  of  mercuric  chloride  and  platino- 
cyanide of  potassium,  as  long  as  any  reaction  is  apparent,  extracting  the  soluble  matters 
with  boiling  water,  and  calcining  the  residue  to  free  it  from  mercurous  chloride 
(Knop  and  Schnedermann): 

KPtCy==  +  Hg"CP  =  PtCy  +  HgCl  +  KCl  +  Cy. 

3.  By  adding  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  platino-cyanide  of  potassium,  whereby  it 
becomes  heated,  and  dissolving  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water  (Knop  and 
Schnodermann). —  4.  By  heating  platinocyanide  of  ammonium  to  about  300°  C. 
(S  chaf  arik).  —  5.  By  boiling  platinocyanide  of  hydrogen  with  nitric  acid.  (Scha- 
f  arik.) 

Platinous  cyanide,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  is  greenish- 
yellow  or  sulphur-yellow  in  the  recent  state,  and  of  a  rusty  colour  when  dry.  By  the 
fourth  method,  it  is  obtained  in  yellow  crystals,  which  are  pseudomorphs  of  the 
ammonium-salt.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalis,  but  in  the  moist  state  it 
dissolves  iu  the  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals,  yielding  platinocyanides.  When  heated 
in  the  air,  it  burns  away,  lea\'ing  metallic  platinum,  Schafarik's  product  (4),  yielding 
the  metal  in  distinct  pseudomorphous  crystals.  The  quantity  of  metallic  platinum 
thus  obtained  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  method  by  which  the  compound 
has  been  prepared.  According  to  Dobereiner,  it  yields  from  78  to  79  p.  c,  the  formula 
requiring  79-2  p.  c.  Quadrat,  however,  found  in  the  compound  prepared  by 
Dobereiuer's  method,  only  71-7  p.  c,  and  in  that  prepared  by  Knop  and  Schnedermann's 
process,  only  72-8  p.  c.  platinum,  numbers  agreeing  approximately  -svith  the  formula  of 
sesquicyanide  of  platinum,  Pt'Cy^,  which  requires  71-5  p.  c.  Schafarik,  however,  found 
in  the  products  which  he  obtained  by  Knop  and  Schnedermann's  method,  and  likewise 
by  his  own  methods  (4  and  5),  from  75-24  to  77'18  p.  c.  platinum.    On  the  whole,  it  is 
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most  probable  that  the  products  obtained  by  these  several  methods  consist  essentially 
of  protocyanide  of  platinum,  but  contaminated  with  variable  quantities  of  foreign 
substances  which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing. 

Ammonio-plutinous  Cyrtwirff,  NH^PtCy.  See  Cyanide  of  Platosammonium  (p.  264). 

Flatlnocyanides.  IVIPtCy^  =  MCy.PtCy,  or  rather  M'^Pf'^Cy'.*— These  salts  may 
be  regarded  as  compounds  of  protocyanide  of  platinum  with  a  more  basic  cyanide. 
Those  which  are  soluble  may  be  obtained  by  treating  protocyanide  of  platinum  with  an 
alkaline  cyanide,  or  the  pjrotoehloride  with  excess  of  an  alkaline  cyanide,  or  with  an 
alkaline  base  and  hydrocyanic  acid;  those  which  are  insoluble  are  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation. The  copper-salt  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  yields  platinocyanide  of 
hydrogen,  and  this,  when  saturated  with  bases,  likewise  yields  the  several  platino- 
cyanides. 

The  platinocyanides  belong  to  the  more  stable  class  of  double  cyanides  (p.  201), 
exceeding  even  the  ferrocyanides  in  the  force  with  which  they  retain  the  negative 
metal  and  disguise  it  to  ordinary  tests.  Strong  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  either 
alone  or  mixed,  extract  no  platinum  from  them,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  they  are  not 
decomposed  by  digestion  \vith  mercuric  oxide  ;  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  the  boiling 
heat  sepivrates  the  platinum  but  slowly. 

The  platinocyanides  of  the  alkali-metals,  alkaline-earth-metals,  and  magnesium,  are 
soluble  in  water ;  most  of  the  others  are  insoluble,  or  sparingly  soluble.  The  soluble 
salts  crystallise  well  and  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  colours 
which  the  crystals  exhibit,  whereas  the  solutions  are  colourless.  The  solutions  form  a 
siuiilt-blue  precipitate  with  mercurous  salts,  white  with  mercuric  salts,  and  a  flocculent 
blue  precipitate  with  cupric  salts. 

PI  at  in  ocyan  ide  of  Ammonium,  (NH')PtCy^ — Obtained  by  dissolving  platinous 
cyanide  (3)  in  hydrocyanic  acid  saturated  with  ammonia  (Knop  and  Schneder- 
mann) ;  by  passing  dry  ammonia-gas  over  platinocyanide  of  hj'drogen,  the  latter  being 
kept  in  excess  (Quadrat) ;  by  decomposing  platinocyanide  of  potassium  with  sulphate 
of  ammonium  (Quadrat),  or  by  precipitating  platinocyanide  of  barium  with  a  mixture 
of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  .slowly  evaporating  the  filtrate  (Scha- 
f  arik).  By  this  last  method  it  is  obtained  in  slender  prisms  of  a  deep  lemon-yellow  co- 
lour, exhibiting  a  splendid  bhie  fluorescence  on  the  surface.  These  crystals  contain  1  at. 
water  (NH^PtCy^  +  aq.),  and  when  placed  under  a  beU-jar,  together  with  caustic  lime 
on  which  ammonia  is  dropped,  they  become  white  and  turbid,  and  give  o(T  half  their 
water.  These  colourless  crystals  slowly  recover  theu-  water  and  turn  yellow  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Both  the  white  and  the  yellow  crystals  give  off  the  whole  of  their 
water  at  150°  C,  becoming  milk-white  and  pearly.  On  dissolving  the  anhydrous  salt 
in  absolute  alcohol  ami  evaporating  over  sulphuric  acid,  crusts  of  colourless  needles 
shoot  out  from  the  margin  of  the  vessel,  and  at  last  coat  the  entire  surface  with  a  net- 
work exhibiting  a  beautiful  violet  fluorescence ;  on  exposure  to  the  air  they  rapidly 
turn  yellow.  The  yellow  salt  dissolves  in  about  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  in  a 
smaller  quantity  of  alcohol. 

Platinocyanide  of  Barium,  BaPtCy-. — Prepared:  1.  By  boiling  the  copper-salt 
with  caustic  baryta,  and  separating  the  excess  of  baryta  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  (Quadrat). — 2.  By  dissolving  platinocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  water,  adding  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid 
(23  pts.  acid  to  100 pts  potassium-salt),  taking  care  to  avoid  overheating;  then  adding 
10  vols,  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0  63,  mixed  \vith  a  little  ether,  and  immersing  the 
vessel  in  cold  water,  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  potassium  ;  evaporating  the  filtrate  to 
one-third ;  adding  water ;  and  saturating  it  at  the  boiling  heat  with  carbonate  of  barium 
(Sc  h  afarik). — 3.  By  triturating  2  pts.  protochloride  of  platinum  and  3  pts.  carbonate 
of  barium  with  water,  heating  the  mixture  with  10  pts.  water  nearly  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  passing  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  through  the  liquid  as  long  as  carbonic  acid 
continues  to  escape. 

The  salt  forms  monoclinic  crystals,  often  of  considerable  size.  Ordinary  combina- 
tion ooP.  coPoo  .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  [Poo  ].  Inclination  of  »P  :  c»P  in  the  clinodiagonal  prin- 
cipal section  =  99°  42';  [Poo  ]  :  [Poo  ]  =  130°  8'.  Eatio  of  axes,  a:b:c  =  2-0861  : 
1"8145  :  1.  Inclination  of  6  to  c  =  15'^  53'.  The  crystals  appear  green  when  viewed 
along  the  principal  axis ;  sulphur-yeUow  at  right  angles  to  it.  Specific  gravity  =  3'054. 
They  contain  15-3  per  cent,  water  (rather  more  than  2  at.),  which  they  give  off  at 
100°  C.    Easily  soluble  in  hot  water.  (Quadrat.) 

*  This  rormula  is  more  convenient  for  expressing  the  composition  of  most  of  the  hydrated  salts,  which, 
if  the  smaller  formula  be  used,  must  he  supposed  to  contain  a  fractional  number  of  water  atoms.  The 
double  formula  is  further  recommended  by  the  consideration  that  tlie  atomic  we-ghts  of  several  of  the 
metals,  viz.  Ba,  Sr,  Ca.  Mg.  Mu,  Fe,  Zu,  Pb,  and  Hgare  most  probably  double  of  those  commonly  as- 
signed to  them  (see  Classification,  i.  1008,  n.  X);  thus  the  formula  ol  platniocyanide  of  barium  is  most 
probably -8»^^' Pt^l'y*,  not  Bal'tOv-,  the  barred  svnibol  Ba- standing  for  the  atomic  weight  137  2 
double  of  Ba  =  OH  O. 
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Flatinocyanide  of  Cadmium,  CdPtCy^ — Formed  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on 
mixing  platinoeyanide  of  potassium  with  chloride  of  cadmium.  It  is  anhydrous,  yel- 
lowish-white with  blue  iridescence  when  dry ;  when  heated  it  glows  and  leaves  a  com- 
pound of  cadmium  and  platinum.  (Martins.) 

Platinoeyanide  of  Cadmammonium,  (NH'Cd)^Pt^Cy*  +  aq. — A  solution  of 
the  preceding  salt  in  ammonia  yields  this  compound  in  large  white  needles,  which 
retain  their  ammonia  somewhat  tenaciously.  (Martius.) 

Platinoeyanide  of  Caleium,  Ca^Pt'Cy'  +  5aq. — Obtained  like  the  barium-salt. 
Slender  needles  which  exhibit  a  trichro'ism  similar  to  that  of  the  barium-salt,  appear- 
ing lemon-yellow  and  siskin-green  by  transmitted,  and  bluish  with  a  diamond  lustre 
by  reflected  light.  They  are  yery  soluble  in  water,  and  give  off  20'4:4  per  cent,  water 
at  140°  C.  (Quadrat.) 

Platinoeyanide  of  Cerium,  Ce-Pt-Cy*  +  6aq. — Obtained  by  mixing  cerous  sul- 
phate with  platinoeyanide  of  barium;  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  100°  0.,  exhausting 
the  residue  with  warm  alcohol,  evaporating  again,  dissolving  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lising. Forms  fine  yeUow  strongly  fluorescent  prisms,  with  azure-blue  surface-lustre, 
and  exhibiting  a  siskin-green  tint  along  the  axis.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  gives 
off  half  its  water  over  sulphuric  acid,  but  cannot  be  completely  dehydrated  by  heat 
without  decomposition.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallises  in  white  crystals, 
which  contain  less  water,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  breathed  upon,  quickly 
take  up  water,  and  are  converted  into  the  yellow  salt.  (Czudnowicz,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixxx.  16.) 

Platinoeyanide  of  Cobalt-ammonium,  (NH'Co)PtCy^. — Obtained  asacrystal- 
line  flesh-coloured  powder  by  precipitating  platinoeyanide  of  potassium  -with  chloride  of 
cobalt,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  caustic  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Knop 
and  Schnedermann.) 

Platinoeyanide  of  Cinchonine,  (C^°H-^N^O)PtCy^. — Easily  soluble,  colourless 
needles,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate  of  cinchonine  and 
evaporating.  (Martius.) 

Platinoeyanide  of  Copper,  CuPtCy-. — -Precipitated  on  adding  sulphate  of 
copper  to  a  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  (Quadrat).  It  is  a  green  precipitate, 
which  shrinks  very  much  in  drying,  forming  shining  sharp-edged  fragments.  Gives 
off  cyanogen  when  heated  in  close  vessels,  and  leaves  a  black  powder,  probably  con- 
sisting of  platinum  and  oxide  of  copper  (Schafarik).  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
acids,  but  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  the  solution  yielding  by  slow  evaporation  azure- 
blue  crystals  of  the  following  salt.  (Quadrat.) 

Platinoeyanide  of  Cuprammonium,  (NH''Cu)'Pt-Oy*  +  aq. — Obtained  as  just 
described,  or  by  mixing  platinoeyanide  of  potassium  with  nitrate  of  copper  dis- 
solved in  ammonia.  It  then  separates  after  a  few  hours  in  dark  blue  needles  contain- 
ing water  of  crystallisation.  At  140°  C.  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  turns  green. 
(Knop  and  Schnedermann.) 

Platinoeyanide  of  Ethyl,  C'H^N^Pt  +  aq.  =  (C=H=')PtCy=  +  aq.=  C'ffCy.PtCy 
-t- aq.  (C.  v.  Thann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  315.) — Prepared  by  passing  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  hydroplatinocyanic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol.  The 
gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  the  liquid  becomes  veiy  hot,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
crystalline  piilp,  composed  of  small  aurora-red  needles.  The  crystals  must  be  quickly 
filtered  and  dried  with  great  care  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  caustic  potash. 

The  crystals  thus  obtained  contain  1  at.  water,  from  which  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated withoTit  decomposition.  They  belong  to  the  trimetrio  system,  and  are  combina- 
tions of  a  prism  with  the  basic  terminal  face  and  a  dome.  They  appear  to  be  isomor- 
phous  with  platinoeyanide  of  potassium.  Under  the  microscope,  the  body  of  the 
crystal  exhibits  a  brown  colour,  while  the  surface  varies  from  azure  to  dark  steel 
blue. 

Hydrated  platinoeyanide  of  ethyl  is  resolved  at  100°  C.  into  alcohol  and  hydro- 
platinocyanic acid : 

C^H'NTtO  =  C^H«0  +  C^N=PtH. 

It  suffers  the  same  decomposition  in  contact  with  water.  At  higher  temperatures  it  is 
resolved  into  platinous  cyanide,  cyanide  of  ethyl,  and  water.  Aqueous  ammonia  added 
in  excess  to  a  concentrated  alcohohc  solution  of  platinoeyanide  of  ethyl  mixed  with 
four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  ether,  forms  stellate  groups  of  needles  consisting  of  pla- 
tinoeyanide of  diplatosammonium  (p.  264);  and  on  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  to 
dryness,  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  fiTst  Hie'gos.its  hydrated  platinoeyanide  of  amnmiium,  and  then  yellow  needles 
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probably  consisting  of  flatinocyanide  of  ethylammonium.    The  decomposition  may  be 
represented  by  the  equation  :  . 

SC'HTtCy^  +  3Nff  =  •^■^'■^'^•'^^^  |  Cy^  +  (C'^H''N)rtCy2  +  2C=H'^Cy. 

Platinocyanide  of  Pl.itinocyanide  of      Cyanide  of 

diplatosainmonium.  ethylammonium.  elhyl. 

3(C'HTtCy2.H'0)  +  SNIP  =^^^'^t^^^)  |  Cy=  +  Nll'PtCy^  +  C-IP.H.O  +  IQP-Wf^^  +  2H=0. 

Platinocyanide  Alcohol, 
of  aminoninm. 

Probably  both  these  reactions  go  on  together ;  but  the  cyanide  of  ethyl  appears  to  be 
fiu'ther  acted  on  by  the  free  ammonia,  perhaps  yielding  ethylamine  and  cyanide  of 
ammonium : 

C-H=Cy  +  2NH3  =  N(H-^.C=H^)  +  NH'Cy. 

Dry  ammonia  gas  converts  platinocyanide  of  ethyl  into  platinocyanide  of  ammonium, 
and  ethylamine : 

■  C«HTtCy=  +  2NH'  =  NlliPtCy-  +  N(H-.C-H5). 

mitinoci/anide  of  Ethtjl ammonium,  C^H^N'Pt  =  (N.H^.C'H'*)PtCy-.— The  yellow- 
crystals  obtained,  in  the  manner  above  described,  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia 
on  a  solution  of  platinocyanide  of  ethyl  in  alcohol  and  ether,  dissolve  very  readily  in 
■water  and  alcohol ;  and  the  solutions  evaporated  in  the  air,  leave  long  yellow  needles, 
■which,  while  immersed  in  the  mother-liquor,  exhibit  a  splendid  violet  iridescence  on 
the  surface,    (v.  Thann.) 

Platinocy  anide  of  Hydrogen.  Hydroplatinocyanic  acid.  HPtCy'. — Prepared 
by  decomposing  the  copper-salt  suspended  in  water  with  sulphydric  acid,  evaporating 
the  filtrate  to  dryness,  dissolving  the  residue  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
again  evaporating.  As  thus  obtained,  it  forms  hydrated  bluish-black  prisms,  or  if  the 
crystallisation  has  been  rapid,  greenish-yellow  needles  ■with  a  coppery  or  golden  lustre. 
They  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  turning  yellow  and  deliquescing  (Quadrat).  By 
decomposing  the  barium-salt  ■with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating 
the  filtrate,  redissolving  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  evaporating  over  sulphuric  acid, 
Weselsky  obtained  the  acid  in  crystals  7  or  8  lines  long,  half  a  line  thick,  and  ha^ving 
a  splendid  vermilion  colour  ■svith  blue  iridescence  on  the  prismatic  faces.  These 
crystals  absorbed  water  from  the  air,  and  then  assumed  the  ordinary  appearance  of 
hydroplatinocyanic  acid. 

Hydroplatinocyanic  acid  turns  yellow  at  100°  C,  then  white,  and  may  be  heated  to 
140°  witliout  decomposing.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  colourless.  It  decomposes  carbonates  with  efFervescenae.  It  absorbs  ammonia 
with  rapidity,  acquiring  a  yellow  colour.  Heated  with  strong  stdphuric  acid,  it  is  de- 
composed, yielding  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  yellow  substance,  probably  platinous 
cyanide  (Quadrat).  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  platinous  cyanide. 
(Schafarik.) 

Platinocy anide  of  Lantha^ium,  LaTt-Cy'  +  6  aq. — Prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cerium-salt  (p.  262).  Crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  shining 
rhombic  prisms  terminated  by  a  brachydiagonal  dome.  They  exhibit  dichroi'sm, 
being  yellow  inclining  to  orange  by  transmitted  light,  but  having  a  blue  surface  lustre. 
"When  placed  over  sulphm-ic  acid  they  give  olf  3  at.  ■water  and  acquire  a  scarlet  colour ; 
in  vacuo  they  give  off  5  at.  water  and  acquire  a  dirty  yellow-brown  colour.  From 
solution  in  strong  alcohol  the  salt  crystallises  ■with  difficulty  in  colourless  crystals, 
which  contain  less  water,  but  quickly  take  up  an  additional  quantity  and  turn  yellow. 
(Czudnowicz,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxx.  31.) 

Platinocyanide  of  Lead,  PbPtCy^ — Yellowish-white  crystalline  powder  ob- 
tained by  precipitation.  Wlien  heated  it  behaves  like  the  cadmium-salt.  It  ia 
soluble  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid,  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  red  crystalline  magma  of 
platiuo-sesquicyanide  of  lead,  2Pb''Pt-Cy^  +  5  aq. 

Platinocyanide  of  Magnesium,  MgTt^Cy''. — Prepared  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  the  barium-salt  ■with  sulphate  of  magnesium,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
digesting  the  residue  in  ether-alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate ;  or  by 
mixing  the  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  with  sulphate  of  magnesium,  evaporating  to 
a  dry  powder,  digesting  with  ether-alcohol,  and  evaporating  (Quadrat).  It  is  thus 
obtained  in  fine  large  square-based  prisms,  often  grouped  in  rosettes,  of  a  deep  red 
colour  by  transmitted  light ;  when  viewed  by  reflected  light  the  sides  of  the  prisms 
exhibit  a  brilliant  beetle-green,  and  their  extremities  a  deep  blue  or  purple  colour. 
The  red  crystals  contain  Mg-Pt'Cy<  -h  7  aq.  Between  50°  and  40°  C.  (86'=  and  1 13°F.) 
they  give  up  1  at.  water,  and  are  reduced  to  Mg-Pt'Cy'*  +  6  aq.,  which  has  a  bright 
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yellow  colour;  this  hydrate  is  likewise  deposited  from  solution  at  the  temperature  of 
160°  F.  ;  also,  according  to  Weselsky,  by  leaving  a  solution  of  the  ordinary  red  and 
green  salt  in  water,  or  in  absolute  alcohol,  to  crystallise  over  sulphuric  acid.  At 
212°  F.  the  salt  becomes  quite  white,  and  then  consists  of  Mg^Pt^Cy^  +  2  aq.,  and 
between  300°  and  400°  F.  it  gives  off  the  rest  of  its  water  and  again  becomes  yellow. 
If  a  portion  of  this  yellow  anhydrous  salt  be  laid  on  the  red  salt  in  powder,  it  will 
soon  abstract  water  from  the  latter,  and  a  white  layer  will  be  formed  between  two 
yellow  borders,  one  consisting  of  the  anhydrous,  the  other  of  the  6-hydrated  salt 
(Schafarik;  Hadow).  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  formsa  nearly  colour- 
less solution. 

Platinocyanide  of  Magnesimn  and  Potassium,  (MgK)Pt*C3r'  +  7aq. — Hadow  ob- 
tained this  salt  on  one  occasion,  simultaneously  with  the  magnesium  salt,  by  evaporat- 
ing to  dryness  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  platinocyanide 
of  potassium,  and  digesting  the  residue  in  weak  alcohol  (instead  of  ether-alcohol). 
The  crystals  are  of  a  paler  red  than  the  preceding,  and  exhibit  a  steel-blue  lustre  by  re- 
flected light.  Part  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  given  off  at  100°  C,  the  rest  at 
a  higher  temperature.  The  salt  cannot  be  recrystallised,  except  from  excess  of  pla- 
tinocyanide of  magnesium,  and  even  then,  sudden  cooling  or  agitation  of  the  saturated 
solution  will  cause  it  to  separate  into  its  component  salts.  (Hadow.) 

Platinocyanides  of  Mercury. — The  mercuric  s&\t,  Hg'Tt^Cy',  is  a  white  preci- 
pitate obtained  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  and  mercuric 
chloride.  (Gmelin.) 

With  mercm-otis  nitrate,  platinocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  blue  precipitate,  consist- 
ing, according  to  Eammelsberg's  analysis,  of  5Hg"Pt^Cy''.2HgNO'  -i-  10  aq.  This 
compound  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  cannot  be  freed 
from  mereurous  nitrate  by  washing.  When  boiled  with  water,  the  blue  colour  changes 
through  green  and  yellow  to  white,  being  ultimately  converted  into  mercuric  platino- 
cyanide, the  liquid  containing  mereurous  nitrate.  It  is  likewise  reduced  to  mercuric 
platinocyanide  by  heating  it  in  the  state  of  powder  to  200°— 250°  C.  (Dcibereiner; 
Schafarik.)  This  blue  compound  is  also  formed  on  adding  mercuric  platinocyanide 
to  mereurous  nitrate.  (Dobereiner.) 

Platinocyanide  of  Nickelam7noniiim  (NH'Ni)  PtCy^  produced  by  adding  the 
potassium-salt  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  nickel,  forms  violet  needles 
which  yield  a  pale  violet  crystalline  powder. 

Platinocyanide  of  Platinic  um  Pt'Cy'  =  ptPtCy^  [pt  =  iPt  =  49-5].— This, 
according  to  Gerhardt  {Traite.  i.  366),  is  the  rational  constitution  of  the  yellow  com- 
pound, commonly  called  protocyanide  of  platinum  (p.  260).  But,  as  already  observed, 
it  is  most  probable  that  this  compound  is  essentially  the  protocyanide  more  or  less 
impure. 

Platinocyanide  of  JDiplatosammonium,  N-H«Pt=Cy2  =  "'^■^'-^'^'^■'^ pj.^ | Cy'.— 

Precipitated  on  adding  platinocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  di- 
platosammonium  (ammonio-protocliloride  of  platinum  :  see  Platintjm)  ;  —  also  on 
adding  cyanide  of  potassiiim  to  cMoridc  of  diplatosammonium  ;  also  when  cyanogen  gas 
is  passed  into  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  diplatosammonium,  the  reaction  depending  on 
the  decomposition  of  water,  the  elements  of  which  unite  with  the  cyanogen,  forming 
hydrocyanic  and  cyanic  acids,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  forming  platinocyanide  of 
diplatosammonium,  ammonia,  and  water : 

2(N=H'Pt.H20)  +  2HCy  =  N^H^Pt^Cy^  +  2NH'  -t-  2W0. 
It  is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  may  be  crys- 
tallised from  boiling  water,  and  is  then  deposited  in  microscopic  hexagonal  tables  often 
grouped  in  stars.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  like  amadou.  It  dissolves, 
without  decomposition,  in  potash  and  in  ammonia,  also  in  dOute  acids,  but  is  decom- 
posed by  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  With  nitrate  of  silver  it  forms  a  precipi- 
tate of  platinocyanide  of  silver,  while  nitrate  of  diplatosammonium  remains  in  solution. 
(Buckton.) 

Cyanide  of  Platosammonium,  NH'PtCy,  a  compound  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  is 
obtained  by  digesting  chloride  of  platosammonium  with  cyanide  of  silver.  The 
decanted  liquid  is  yellow,  and  yields,  by  concentration,  slender  needles  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  much  more  soluble  in  water  and  ammonia  than  the  platinocyanide  of  diplatos- 
ammonium. (Buckton.) 

Platinocyanide  of  Potassium,  KPtCy'  =  KCy.PtOy. — This  salt,  discovered  by 
Leopold  Gmelin,  is  produced  by  fusing  cyanide  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with 
platinum :  hence  platinum  crucibles  are  strongly  attacked  by  alkaline  cyanides  in  a 
state  of  fusion. 
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Prqiaratio7i.  1.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spongy  platinum  and  ferror^yaniile  of 
potassium  is  heated  nearly  to  redness  in  a  glass  or  crucible  (if  the  heat  applied  be  in- 
sufficient, the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  remains  undeeomposed,  and  if  it  be  too  great, 
the  phitinum-salt  is  decomposed) ;  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  ;  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  warm  liquid  separated  by  decantation  from  any  crystals  of 
undeeomposed  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  that  may  have  been  formed,  then  left  to  cool 
till  the  platinum-salt  is  crystallises  ;  and  this  salt  is  purified  by  pressure  between  paper 
and  recrystallisation,  both  from  ferrocyanide  and  from  cyanide  of  potassium 
(Gmelin). — 2.  Bichloride  of  platinum  is  converted  by  heat  into  protochloride  ;  an 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  completely  satui'ated  with  the  latter;  and 
the  filtrate  is  evaporated  and  left  to  ciystallise  (Knop) : 

PtCl  +  2KCy  =  KPtCy^  +  KCl. 

Since  a  large  quantity  of  platinum-salt  remains  dissolved  in  the  mother-liquor,  which 
contains  the  chloride  of  potassium,  it  must  be  evaporated  and  mixed  witli  sulphuric 
acid  :  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  evolved,  and  a  yellow  gummy  precipitate  formed,  con- 
sisting of  protocyanide  of  platinum,  which  separates  almost  completely  on  boiling  the 
liquid  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  diluted  with  water ;  the  precipi- 
tate is  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water,  and  dissolved  while  hot  in  aqueous  cyanide 
of  potassium  ;  and  the  liquid  is  boiled  till  the  evolution  of  ammonia  (from  the  cyanate  of 
potassium)  ceases,  and  then  brought  to  the  crystallising  point.  (Knop  and  Schne- 
dermann.) — 3.  A  concentrated  solution  of  dichloride  of  platinum  is  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  till  the  precipitate 
consisting  of  chloroplatinate  and  the  chloroplatinate  of  potassium  is  redissolved,  then 
left  to  crystallise. —  4.  Chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  stirred  up  with  water  containing 
lumps  of  caustic  potash,  is  dissolved  at  100°  C.  in  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  ;  the  solution  is  boiled  till  it  no  longer  gives  off  ammonia  ;  and  the  filtrate 
is  left  to  crystaUise.  In  this  manner  the  salt  is  olitained  quite  pure  in  needles  2  or 
2i  inches  long,  and  a  line  in  thickness.  The  addition  of  caustic  potash  prevents  the 
formation  of  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  of  the  double  platinocyanide  of  ammonium  and 
potassium.  (Martins.) 

Properties. — Platinocyanide  of  potassium  forms  long  rhombic  prisms,  yellow  by 
transmitted  and  blue  by  reflected  light.  The  dominant  faces  are  P  and  ooP.  Incli- 
nation of  ooP  :  ooP  =  97°;  P:  ooP  =  122°.  The  crystals  contain  water,  their 
formula  being  KPtCy'  +  |  aq.  or  rather  K'-Pt-Cy''  +  3  aq.  They  effloresce  rapidly 
in  the  air,  becoming  opaque  and  rose-coloured  ;  at  100°  C.  they  give  oif  12-4  p.  c. 
of  water,  assuming  first  a  white  and  then  an  orange-yellow  colour.  At  a  higher  tem- 
perature, the  residue  gives  oS  0-22  p.  c.  more  water  (12'62  p.  e.  in  all),  again  becoming 
white,  and  ultimately  fusing  into  a  grey  and  yellow  mass,  whicli  is  very  apt  to  run 
over  the  sides  of  the  vessel  (Gmelin).  The  dry  salt  heated  out  of  contact  with  the 
air  does  not  decompose  at  any  temperature  between  400°  and  600° C.  (Knop  and 
Schnedermann).  Nitric  acid  decomposes  the  salt,  forming  nitre  and  a  transparent 
and  colourless  jellj'.  Mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  with 
water,  and  evaporated,  it  forms  a  yellow  tenacious  mass.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  colours 
it  orange-yellow  (Gmelin).  — It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  without  evolution 
of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  the  solution  heated  to  the  boiling  point  yields  protocyanide  of 
platinum  in  thick  yellow  flakes,  no  hydrocyanic  acid  escaping,  but  a  gas  which  burns 
with  a  blue  flame,  probably  carbonic  oxide.  If  the  quantity  of  water  added  to  the 
sulphuric  acid  solution  is  just  sufficient  to  produce  intense  heat,  the  cyanide  of  platinum 
still  separates  out ;  but  if  too  much  water  be  added,  it  does  not.  (Knop  and  Schne- 
dermann.) Boiled  for  some  time  in  aqueous  solution  with  chlorate  or  chromatc  of  po- 
tassium, it  is  converted  into  platinidcyanide  of  potassium.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
by  peroxide  of  lead,  with  formation  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  lead. 
Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  first  convert  it  into  platinidcyanide,  and  afterwards  into 
a  compound  of  that  salt  with  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  potassium  (Martius.) 
According  to  Hadow,  the  compounds  thus  formed  consist  of  5  at.  platinocyanide  with 
1  at  CI.  Br.,  &c.  (p.  266). 

Platinocyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  abundantly  in  warm  water,  but  a  considerable 
portion  separates  out  on  cooling. 

Quadrat  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiii.  167)  by  adding  protochloride  of  platinum  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  crystal- 
lising point,  obtained  well-defined  yellow  crystals  which  he  found  by  analysis  to  agree 

21  '>1 
with  the  formula  K^Pt^Cy"  +       aq.,  or  KCy.SKPtCy*  +  ~  aq.,  and  from  this  salt 

he  obtained,  by  double  decomposition,  a  number  of  others  said  to  be  of  similar  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  represented  by  the  general  formula  M'Pt'Cy",  orMCy.SMPtCy'. 
These  salts  Quadrat  designates  as  platino-plat inid cyanides.   The  potassium-salt 
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prepared  by  Quadrat's  method  has,  however,  been  analysed  by  Gerhardt,  Laurent, 
and  Schafarik,  who  all  agi-ee  in  assigning  to  it,  not  the  formula  given  by  Quadrat,  but 
the  formula  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium,  KPtCy^  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
Quadrat's  platino-platlnidcyanides  were  merely  platinocyanides  not  quite  pure. 

Platinocyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  in  solution  with  other  soluble  platinocyanides, 
yields  crystalline  double  salts  of  analogous  composition,  and  of  much  brighter  and 
deeper  colour  than  the  component  salt.  Platinoci/anide  of  potassium  and  sodium 
(KNa)Pt-Cy''  +  6  aq.,  prepared  as  above  or  by  decomposing  platinocyanide  of  copper 
with  a  solution  of  the  cai-bonates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  forms  monoolinic  crystals 
(  ooP  .  [  ooPco  ]  .  [Poo  ])  of  a  bright  orange  colour  by  transmitted,  aud  steel-blue  by 
reflected  light,  with  siskin-green  fluorescence.  The  salt  (KSr)Pt^Cy*  forms  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  with  yellow  body-colour  and  blue  iridescence  on  the  surface.  The  salts 
(KCa)Pt^Cy'  and  (KBa)Pt=Cy*  exhibit  a  fine  deep  gold  colour.  (Martius.) 

Flatinocy anide  of  Silver  is  a  white  precipitate,  resembling  cyanide  of  silver. — 
Piatinocyanide  of  argcnt-amvionium  (NII-''Ag')PtCy^  is  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate 
of  silver  in  ammonia,  and  adding  a  solution  of  platinocyanide,  or  platinosesquicyanide 
of  potassium.  It  forms  colourless  or  slightly  flesh-coloured  needles,  insoluble  in  pure 
water,  but  soluble  at  the  boiling  heat  in  strongly  ammoniacal  water.  An  ammoniacal 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  ammonia  yields,  after  a  few  hours,  needles 
which  appear  to  be  hydrated.    (Knop  and  Schnede rmann.) 

Platinocyanide  of  Sodium.,  NaPtCy'^  +  x  aq.,  obtained  by  boiliug  the  copper- 
salt  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  forms  large  crystals  belonging  to  the  monoolinic  system. 

Platinocy  anide  of  Strontium,  Sr-Pt-Cy*  +  5  aq.,  prepared  by  saturating  hydro- 
platinocyanic  acid  with  carbonate  of  strontium,  or  by  decomposing  the  copper-salt  with 
strontia-water,  forms  sometimes  milk-white,  sometimes  transparent  crystals,  which, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  acquire  a  violet  tint  throughout.  When  left  over  sulphuric 
acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  they  acquire  a  splendid  purple  colour,  like  that  of  a  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  a  gold-green  metallic  surface-lustre,  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  they  completely  regain  their  previous  appearance.  At  100°  C, 
the  salt  becomes  turbid  throughout,  and  acquires  a  deep  orange  colour,  deeper  than 
that  of  the  dry  barium-salt,  the  gold-green  surface-lustre  being  at  the  same  time  changed 
to  azure.  At  150°  C.  the  salt  becomes  white  and  anhydrous,  but  is  so  sensitive  to 
moisture,  that  when  breathed  upon,  it  immediately  acquires  a  blackish-purple  colour. 
(Schafarik.) 

Platinocy  anide  of  Zinc-ammonitim,  (NH'Zn)PtCy^,  is  obtained  in  large  co- 
lourless crystals  by  adding  platinocyanide  of  potassium  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc. 

Platlnidcyanides.  Platinoscsqidcyanides.  MTt=Cy*  =  2MCy.Pt^Cy'.  —  These 
salts  are  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  bromuie,  and  other  oxidising 
agents  on  the  platinocyanides  : 

mS\£f  +  0  =  2M2Pt2Cy»  -i-  M^O  -^  2PtCy. 

They  have  a  peculiar  coppery  lustre,  and  are  all  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming 
colourless  solutions,  excepting  the  lithium-salt,  the  solution  of  which  is  yellowish 
(Weselsky).  They  give  off  cyanogen  when  heated,  leaving  a  residue  of  platino- 
cyanide. Like  the  ferricyanides,  they  separate  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium,  aud 
exert  a  bleaching  action  in  presence  of  allcalis.    (Hado  w.) 

According  to  Hadow  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  106),  the  composition  of  the  platinid- 
cyanides  is  not  correctly  represented  by  the  formida  above  given.  For,  as  the  proportion 
butween  the  platinum  and  the  basic  metal  is  the  same  in  this  formula  as  in  that  of  the 
platinocyanides,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  platinidcyanides  are  produced  from  the  pla- 
tinocyanides by  oxidation.  WeseJsky's  equation  supposes  that  platinum  is  removed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  basic  metal ;  but  this  is  regarded  by  Hadow  as  inconsistent  with 
the  known  stability  of  the  platinocyanides.  Moreover,  when  platinidcyanides  are  reduced 
to  platinocyanides  by  the  action  of  potash,  no  cyanide  of  potassium  appears  to  be  formed. 
Hadow  concludes,  from  his  own  analyses  of  the  platinidcyanides,  that  they  are  merely 
platinocyanides  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  chlorine,  bromine,  nitryl,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  oxidising  agent  used  in  their  formation,  and  accordingly  divides  them 
into  oldoroplatinocyanides,  bromoplatinocyanidcs,  &c.  The  compound  PtCy-.KCl  (p.  267) 
he  regards  as  &  pcrchloroplatinocyanidc  of  potassium,  liPtCy^.Cl,  in  which  the  platino- 
cyanide is  combined  with  the  maximum  quantity  of  chlorine  that  it  is  capable  of 
taking  up.  Moreover  as  6  at.  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  (KPtCy')",  require  6  at. 
chlorine  to  convert  them  into  the  perchloroeyanide,  whereas,  according  to  Hadow,  the 
chloroplatinocyanide  requires  only  5  at.  chlorine  to  produce  the  same  compoimd,  he 
concludes  that  the  formula  of  the  chloroplatinocyanide  is  (KPtCy^)''.Cl.    On  this  view 
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the  oxidising  action  of  the  salt  in  presence  of  potash,  without  formation  of  cyanide  of 
1  lotassium  is  explained  by  the  equation : 

2(KPtCy2)''Cl  +  K-0  =  12KPtCy2  +  2KC1  +  0. 

The  chloroplatinocyanides  may  also  lie  regarded  as  compounds  of  platinocyanides  and 
perchloroplatinocyanides : 

(KPtCy')«Cl  =  SKPtCy-  +  IvPtCy'.Cl. 
And,  in  fact,  on  mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of  tlie  platinocyanide  and  perchloro- 
platinoeyanide,  the  copper-coloured  needles  of  the  chloroplatinooyanido  immediately 
separate  out.  On  the  other  hand,  on  mixing  the  solution  of  chloroplatinocyanide  of 
potassium  with  a  zinc-salt,  platinocyanide  of  zinc  is  precipitated,  and  perchloroplatino- 
cyanide  of  potassium  remains  in  solution. 

The  corresponding  bromine-,  nitro-,  &c.,  compounds  are  similarly  constituted  with 
Br,  NO^,  &e.  in  place  of  CI.  No  iodine-compounds  of  the  class  appear  to  exist,  but  an 
oxysulpliopJatinocfianide  of  potassium,  (KPtCy'^)".SO\  is  obtained  as  a  copper-red 
mass,  with  moss-like  ramifications,  on  adding  peroxide  of  lead  to  a  solution  of  platino- 
cyanide of  potassium  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  perchloroplatinocyanides  give  with  mcrcurous  nitrate  a  white,  and  with  euprio 
salts  a  finely  pulvendent  blue  precipitate,  whereas  the  platinocyanides  give  with 
mcrcurous  nitrate  a  smalt-blue,  and  with  cupric  salts  a  flocculent  blue  precipitate. 
The  perchloroplatinocyanides  separate  iodine  from  metallic  iodides,  and  when  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  immediately  become  covered  with 
copper-red  needles.  Tlie  chloro-  (or  Ijromo-,  nitro-,  &c.)  platinocyanides  exliibit  the 
reactions  of  the  two  salts  of  whicli  they  may  be  made  up. 

As  Hadow's  results  differ  from  those  of  all  other  chemists  who  have  examined  the 
so-called  platinidcyanides,  the  composition  of  these  salts  must  for  the  present  be  con- 
sidered doubtful. 

Platinidcyanide  of  Ammonium,  (NH')Pt"Cy^  crystallises  in  needles  containing 
§  at.  water  (Knop  and  Sehnedermann).  They  have  a  golden  yellow  metallic  lustre, 
become  steel-grey  at  150°  C.  with  partial  decomposition,  and  lemon-yellow  between 
180°  and  190°.  (Weselsky.) 

Platinidcyanide  of  Lead,  2Pb-Pt^Cy*  +  5aq. — This  salt  crystallises  on  cooling 
from  a  solution  of  platinocyanide  of  lead  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained pure  by  gradually  adding  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'2  to  a  mixture  of  the  con- 
centrated solutions  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  lead,  and  leaving  the 
mixture  to  cool.  It  then  often  separates  in  needle-shaped  crystals  2  inches  long,  having 
a  light  red-lead  colour  in  the  body,  and  deep  azure-blue  on  the  surface.  At  40°  C. 
they  give  off  1  at.  water,  and  assume  a  vermilion  colour ;  between  50°  and  60°  they 
become  chen-y-red,  at  a  stronger  heat  flesh-red;  and  at  200°,  perfectly  white  and  anhy- 
drous.   (C.  F.  Martins.) 

Platinidcyanide  of  Lithium,  LiTt'Cy^  +  3aq.,  is  very  soluble  iu  water  and 
alcohol.  (Weselsky.) 

Platinidcyanide  o  f  Magnesium  forms  a  blackish  violet  satiny  mass  of  micro- 
scopic needles.  (Weselsky.) 

Platinidcyanide  of  Potassium,,  K-Pt-Cy'  +  3aq. — Obtained  by  passing  chlo- 
rine into  a  warm  solution  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium,  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
deposit  crystals  on  cooling,  till  small  copper-red  needles  begin  to  form  in  it  and  ulti- 
mately convert  the  liquid  into  a  thick  pulp.  The  passage  of  the  gas  is  then  discon- 
tinued, the  mass  is  thrown  on  a  filter  and  slightly  pressed,  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  mother-liquor,  and  then  subjected  to  strong  pressure  Ijetween  folds  of  filtering 
paper.  It  is  purified  by  recrystallising  it  several  times  from  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  boUing  water,  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  satiu-ate  any 
cyanate  or  carbonate  of  potassium  that  may  be  mixed  with  the  salt,  and  would  reduce 
it  to  platinocyanide  when  heated.  (Knop.) 

Platinidcyanide  of  potassium  crystallises  in  beautiful  prisms,  green  by  transmitted, 
and  having  a  coppery  metallic  lustre  by  reflected  light.  Viewed  in  the  mass,  it  re- 
sembles a  tissue  composed  of  fine  needles  of  copper.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  but 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  forms  a  wliite  precipitate  with  mercuric  salts, 
deep  blue  with  mercurous  salts,  greenish  blue  with  cupric  salts.  (Knop.) 

The  salt  is  casOy  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  cyanogen,  then  acquiring  a 
brownish-yellow  colour,  and  ultimately  melting  to  a  brown  mass  (Knop).  According 
to  Weselsky,  it  turns  dark  green  at  180°  C,  and  yellow  at  200°,  without  losing  its 
metallic  lustre.  When  left  over  su.lphuric  acid  in  vacuo,  it  gives  oif  part  of  its  water, 
turns  lilack,  and  is  afterwards  only  partially  soluble  in  water.  By  digestion  with 
potash  it  is  reduced  to  platinocyanide.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it,  with 
separation  of  a  yellowish  powder,  which  gives  off  cyanogen  at  a  rod  heat,  and  leaves  a 
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residue  containing  platinum  and  potassium.  When  digested  with  cold  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  first  turns  orange-yellow  and  then  white,  but  resumes  its  copper 
colour  when  heated.  (Knop.) 

Hadow,  as  already  observed,  regards  this  salt  as  platinocyanide  of  potassium  united 
with  i  at.  CI,  Br,  NO^,  &c.,  according  to  the  oxidising  agent  used  in  its  formation, 
that  is  to  say,  as  (KPtCy'^j'^Cl,  (KPtCy^)*Br,  &c.,  or  as  a  compound  of  chloroplatino- 
cyanide,  &c.,  with  perchloroplatinocyanide,  &c.  (p.  267).  He  gives  as  the  easiest 
method  of  preparing  the  chlorine  or  bromine  compound,  to  treat  |  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  platinocyanide  of  potassium  with  excess  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  after 
gently  warming  it,  add  to  it  the  remaining  |  of  the  platinocyanide:  the  pure  salt  then 
separates  out  after  a  short  time.  The  crystals  of  chloroplatinocyanide  of  potassium 
contain  K'^Pt^Cy'^Cl  +  ^JH^O,  of  which  9  at.  go  off  at  100°  C,  the  rest  at  186°. 
(Hadow.) 

Compound  ofPIatinic  Cyanide  with  Chloride  of  Potassium,  PtCy^.KCl  +  aq. ;  accord- 
ing to  Hadow,  Perchlorocyanide  of  Potassium,  KPtCy-.Cl  +  aq. —  Obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing platinidcyanide  of  potassium  in  nitromuriatic  acid  heated  nearly  to  boiling  (Knop 
and  Schnedermann),  or  by  adding  permanganate  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  the 
same  salt  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Hadow),  and  evaporating  at  the  heat  of 
the  water-bath.  The  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  the  salt  in  large  rhomboidal  plates  be- 
longing to  the  triclinic  system,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  while  the  mother- 
liquor  retains  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  salt  is  very  efflorescent.  When  heated  it  gives  off  cyanogen,  and  if  calcined  at 
a  gentle  heat,  leaves  a  residue  of  platinocyanide  and  chloride  of  potassium  ;  but  if  more 
strongly  heated,  leaves  metallic  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium.  When  sulphurous 
acid  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution  and  the  liquid  is  then  left  to  evaporate,  it  deposits 
crystals  of  platinidcyanide  of  potassium  mixed  with  platinocyanide.  A  similar  reduc- 
tion is  effected  by  zinc  and  by  ammonia.    (Knop  and  Schnedermann.) 

dTAia-IDE  OF  PHOSPHORUS.    See  page  256. 

CVAN-IBE  or  POTASSIUSa.  CNK  =  KCy.  This  salt  is  produced  by  the 
direct  comliination  of  cyanogen  and  potassium.  The  metal  absorbs  cyanogen  slowly 
at  ordinary  temperature,  but  when  heated,  it  quickly  takes  up  a  volume  of  the 
gas  equal  to  the  volume  of  hydrogen  which  the  same  quantity  of  potassium  would 
eliminate  from  water.  Potassium  heated  in  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  also 
converted  into  cyanide,  with  separation  of  a  quaiuity  of  hydrogen  equal  to  that  which 
it  would  eliminate  from  water. 

The  formation  of  cyanide  of  potassium  by  fusing  azotised  organic  matters  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  by  igniting  nitrates  or  nitrites  with  organic  substances,  and 
by  passing  nitrogen  gas  or  atmospheric  air  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
carbonate  of  potassium,  has  been  already  mentioned  (pp.  198,  238). 

Preparation. — Cyanide  of  potassium  is  prepared  by  igniting  the  ferrocyanide  (yellow 
prussiate)  either  alone  or  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassium.  The  former  method, 
when  properlj'  conducted,  yields  a  pure  product,  the  ferrocyanide  being  resolved  by 
heat  into  cyanide  of  potassium,  carbide  of  iron,  and  nitrogen  : 

2CNK.CNFe  =  2CNK  +  FeC  +  N. 

One-third  of  the  cyanogen  is,  however,  resolved  into  carbon  and  nitrogen,  so  that  only 
two-thirds  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  latter  method  yields 
a  larger  product,  five-sixths  of  the  cyanogen  remaining  as  cyanide  of  potassium,  but 
the  salt  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  cyanate  and  carbonate  of  potassium : 

K'Fe-Cy  +  K^CO'  =  5KCy  +  KCyO  +  CO-  +  Fe'. 

The  presence  of  these  impurities  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  many  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  cyanide  of  potassium  is  applied  :  hence  the  process  is  frequently  used. 

1.  By  simple  ignition  of  the  ferrocyanide.  Crystallised  yellow  prussiate  is  dehydrated 
by  heating  it  on  an  iron  plate  till  it  forms  a  dirty  white  mass  on  cooling.  It  is  then 
pulverised,  pressed  into  an  iron  crucible,  and  the  crucible  with  its  cover  on  is  subjected 
to  a  moderate  red  heat,  till  a  sample  of  the  fused  mass  taken  out  on  a  glass  rod,  appears 
white  and  exhibits  the  aspect  of  porcelain  on  cooling.  The  crucible  is  then  taken  out 
of  the  fire,  left  at  rest  till  the  carbide  of  iron  has  settled  down  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
fused  cyanide  of  potassium  is  poured  out  on  a  marble  slab  or  a  plate  of  polished 
metal.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  too  strong  a  heat,  which  would  partly  decom- 
pose the  cyanide  into  nitrogen  and  carbide  of  potassium,  and  not  to  leave  the  fused 
mass  too  long  in  contact  with  the  carbide  of  iron,  as  a  certain  quantity  of  ferrocyanide 
may  then  be  reproduced.  (Eobiquet,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xvii.  643;  Geiger,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  i.  44.) 

2.  By  igniting  the  ferrocyanide  wiih  carbonate  of  potassium.    An  intimate  mixture 
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of  8  pts.  anhydrous  ferroeyanide  and  3  pts.  carbonate  of  potassium  (the  proportion 
indicated  by  the  equation  above  given),  is  introduced  by  small  portions  into  a  cast-iron 
crucible  prex-iously  heated  to  low  redness.  After  aU  the  material  has  been  added,  the 
crucible  is  kept  in  the  Are  till  the  melted  mass  exhibits  on  cooling  the  aspect  of  por- 
celain, as  above  mentioned ;  it  is  then  taken  out,  left  at  rest  till  the  metallic  iron  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  has  settled  down,  and  the  fused  salt  is  poured  out ;  or  it  is 
left  to  cool,  and  dissolved  out  by  water  or  alcohol  (F.  and  E.  Kodgers,  Phil.  Mag. 
[3]  iv.  93. — Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xli.  285). — The  carbonate  of  potassium  used  in 
this  preparation  must  be  free  from  sulphate,  which  would  be  reduced  by  the  cyanide  to 
sulphide.  An  iron  crucible  is  preferable  to  an  earthen  one,  because  the  latter  is  pene- 
trated by  the  fused  salt,  and  imparts  sUica  to  it.  (Ilaidlen  and  Freseuius,  Ann. 
Cli.  Pharm.  xliii.  130.) 

3.  Cyanide  of  potassium  may  also  be  prepared  by  igniting  in  a  covered  cmcible  a 
mixture  of  10  pts.  prussian  blue  and  13  pts.  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  exhausting  the 
cooled  mass  with  water  or  alcohol.  Also  by  throwing  cyanide  of  mercury  on  carbonate 
of  potassium  heated  nearly  to  redness.    (F.  and  E.  Kodgers.) 

4.  The  attempts  to  prepare  cyanide  of  potassium  on  the  manufacturing  scale  by 
means  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  have  already  been  described.  The  salt  is  often  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quautity  in  the  blast-furnaces  in  which  iron  ores  are  smelted 
with  coal  or  coke;  hence  Bunsen  has  suggested  the  construction  of  a  blast-furnace 
expressly  for  the  production  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  furnace  lieing  filled  with  coke 
or  charcoal  and  potash  in  alternate  layers,  the  whole  intensely  heated  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  blast,  and  the  cyanide  running  down  into  a  receiver  at  the  bottom. 
{Bepui-fs  of  the  British  Association,  1845,  p.  185.) 

Proprrtics.  —  Cyanide  of  potassium  crystallises  in  transparent  colourless  cubes  or 
forms  derived  therefrom.  It  is  inodorous  when  dry,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  in 
the  moist  state,  it  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  exhales  the  odour 
of  prussic  acid.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  caustic,  somewhat  like  that  of  bitter  almonds. 
It  is  very  fusible,  melting  at  a  dull  red  heat  to  a  transparent  liquid,  which,  on  cooling, 
solidifies  to  a  dull  opaque  mass  having  the  aspect  of  porcelain.  At  a  white  heat  it 
appears  to  volatilise  without  decomposition.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  in- 
tensely poisonous. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  easily  soluble  in  U'atcr  and  very  deliquescent,  so  that  it  must 
always  be  kept  in  tightly  closed  vessels.  It  likewise  dissolves  readily  in  liydratcd 
alcuho!,  but  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Decompositions.  —  1.  The  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  kept 
mialtered  in  closed  vessels  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  boiled,  it  is  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  formate  of  potassium : 

CNK  -f  2IP0  =  CHKO'-'  +  mi\ 

Tlie  cyanide  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium  likewise  yields  ammonia  and  formate  of 
potassium,  at  first;  but  the  latter  compound  is  resolved,  before  the  heat  rises  to  red- 
ness, into  hydrogen  and  carbonate  of  potassium  (Pelouze). — Hence,  as  Gay-Liissac 
long  ago  observed  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  viii.  440),  ammonia  is  likewise  evolved  when  hot 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  water,  or  cold  cyanide  of  potassium  in  hot  water. 

2.  When  the  solution  is  boiled  down  in  contact  with  tlie  air,  hydi-ocyanic  acid  is 
evolved,  and  there  remains  more  carbonate  than  formate  of  potassium.  When 
moist  or  dissolved  cyanide  of  potassium  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
it  gradually  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  converted  into 
carbonate. 

3.  Cyanide  of  potassium  detonates  violently  when  heated  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of 
potassium. 

4.  Cyanide  of  potassium  under  various  circumstances  takes  iip  1  at.  oxygen,  and  is 
thereby  converted  into  cyanate.  This  effect  takes  place,  though  very  slowly,  when  the 
cyanide  is  fused  in  contact  with  the  air  ;  more  quickly  when  it  is  fused  with  peroxide 
of  manganese,  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  or  with  the  oxides  of  tin,  iron,  or  copper  —  in 
the  last  case  with  ignition.  The  peroxide  of  manganese  is  thereby  reduced  to  protoxide, 
and  the  other  oxides  to  the  metallic  state.    (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xli.  289.) 

5.  Cyanide  of  potassium  fused  with  sulphate  of  piotassium,  yields  cyanate  and 
sulphide  of  potassium  (Liebig). — Cyanide  of  potassium  may  likewise  exert  a  re- 
ducing action  in  the  moist  way ;  thus,  from  aqueous  alloxan,  after  a  few  hours,  it 
throws  down  dialurate  of  potassium.  (Liebig.) 

6.  Cyanide  of  potassium,  fused  with  sulphur,  is  converted  into  sulphocyanate 
(Porrett),  and  similarly  when  heated  with  sulpliide  of  antimony  or  sulphide  of  tin, 
the  fused  metal  separating  out  (Liebig).^^ — Sulphur  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous 
cyanide  of  potassium,  but  selenium  dissolves  readily,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
(Wiggers,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix.  319.) 
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7.  Cj'anide  of  potassium  boiled  with  iodine  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  that  sub- 
stance, forming  first  a  brown  and  afterwards  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  on 
cooling,  and  forms  a  crystalline  magma  of  iodide  of  cyanogen  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  1.  355).  Probably  in  this  manner:  KCy  +  I-  =  KI  +  Cyl.  According  to 
Langlois  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Lx.  220),  the  crystals  consist  of  a  compound  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  with  iodide  of  cyanogen.    (See  Cyanogen,  Iodide  of.) 

8.  Cyanide  of  potassium  takes  up  iodide  of  nitrogen  without  any  evolution  of  gas; 
the  colourless  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  a  crystallo-granular,  very  deli- 
quescent mass,  the  solution  of  which  smells  of  iodoform,  and  produces  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate with  corrosive  sublimate.    (Millon,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixix.  78.) 

Cyanide  of  potassium  forms  numerous  compounds  with  other  metallic  cyanides,  the 
description  of  which  is  given  with  those  cyanides. 

Uses. — Cyanide  of  potassium  is  of  great  use  to  the  experimental  chemist,  both  for 
its  reducing  and  its  solvent  powers.  As  a  reducing  agent,  it  is  nearly  equal  in  power 
to  potassium  itself,  and  is  especially  useful  in  blowpipe  reactions.  As  a  solvent,  it  is 
much  used  in  analysis  for  separating  metals  one  from  the  other,  e.g.  cobalt  from 
nickel  (i.  1047),  copper  from  bismuth,  cadmium,  &c.  (p.  62) ; — also  in  various  processes 
of  volumetric  analysis,  the  estimation  of  copper,  for  example  (p.  48).  It  is  used  in 
medicine  for  the  same  purpose  as  prussic  acid ;  and  by  photographers  for  fixing  proofs 
on  moist  collodion,  and  for  removing  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  hands,  which 
it  does  by  forming  a  soluble  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium.  This  last  mode 
of  employing  it  is,  however,  very  dangerous,  as  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  cut  or 
scratched  surface,  it  is  apt  to  produce  painful  and  troublesome  sores,  and  may  even 
give  rise  to  dangerous  symptoms  of  poisoning.  The  removal  of  silver  stains  may  be 
quite  as  well  effected  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  (See  a 
paper  by  M.  Davanne,  Repertoire  de  Chimie  appliquee,  May  1861,  p.  182.) 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  extensively  used  in  galvanic  gilding  and  silvering,  indeed, 
the  chief  consumption  of  it  is  for  this  purpose. 

Testing  and  Valuation. — Commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  may  contain  the  following 
impurities :  Carbonate  of  Potassium.  This  salt  remains  behind  when  the  cyanide  is 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  of  36°  Bm. — Chloride.  The  salt  ignited  with  2  pts.  of  nitre 
and  10  pts.  carbonate  of  potassium  (both  free  from  chloride),  then  dissolved  in  water 
and  super-saturated  wdth  nitric  acid,  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver. — Cyanate.  Contained 
in  the  cyanide  prepared  by  Eodgers'  process,  and  separates  from  the  hot  solution  in 
laminse.  If  the  portion  of  the  cyanide  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  of  36°  Bm.  gives  off 
carbonic  acid  on  addition  of  acids,  and  forms  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  with  bariuin- 
salts,  the  presence  of  cyanate  may  be  inferred  (p.  192). — Ferroeyanide.  Precipitate  of 
Prussian  blue  with  a  ferric  salt  (which  must  be  quite  free  from  ferrous  salt),  after  satu- 
ration with  hydrocliloric  acid.  With  sidphate  of  copper,  a  precipitate  which,  on  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  does  not  turn  white,  but  red. — Formate.  The  salt  blackens  on 
ignition.  Also  on  expelKng  the  hydrocyanic  acid  from  the  solution  by  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  exhausting  with  alcohol,  again  evaporating  and 
distilling  the  residue  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  formic  acid  passes  over,  and  may  be 
recognised  by  its  power  of  reducing  silver  and  mercury-salts. — Silicate.  Residue  of 
silica,  after  supersaturation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  diges- 
tion in  water.  —  Sulphate.  Precipitate  with  barium-salts  after  supersaturation  with 
hydrochloric  acid. —  Sulphide.    Dirty  precipitate  witli  lead-salts. 

The  proportion  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  given  sample  may  be  estimated  by 
means  of  a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Since  1  at.  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
required  to  precipitate  1  at.  silver,  and  1  at.  more  cyanide  of  potassium  to  redis- 
solve  the  precipitate  as  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  KAgCy-,  it  follows  that  1  at. 
silver  precipitated  and  redissolved  corresponds  to  2  at.  cyanide;  or  108  pts.  to 
2  X  65  =  130  pts.  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Glassford  and  Napier,  Phil.  Mag.  [3] 
XXV.  58.) 

A  better  method  is  that  proposed  by  Fordos  and  G^lis  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxiii.  48), 
depending  on  the  reaction  of  iodine  on  cyanide  of  potassium.  5  grammes  of  the  salt 
under  examination  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  made  up  with  water  to 
half  a  litre.  Of  this  solution  20  c.  c.  are  introduced  into  a  flask  of  about  2  litres 
capacity,  together  with  a  litre  or  li  litre  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine  is  prepared  containing  40  grammes  in  a  litre,  and  this  standard 
liquid  is  poured  from  a  burette  (divided  into  cubic  centimetres)  into  the  solution  of 
the  cyanide,  till  the  liquid  become^  permanently  yeUow.  The  quantity  of  iodine  re- 
quired to  produce  this  effect  is  then  read  off.  254  pts.  iodine  correspond  to  65  pts. 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

CYA3J5ri3>B  or  PROPVXi  or  TRITYIi.    C^H'N  =  C^H'.CN.— Ideutical  with 
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CTAIffllJES  or  ItHOBIunx.  The  scsquicyanide,  KyCy',  is  precipitated 
as  a  fine  carmine-coloured  powder,  on  adding  strong  acetic  acid  to  a  solution  of  polassio- 
rbodic  cyanide.  It  dissolves  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  is  decomposed  by  ignition, 
leaving  metallic  rhodium  difficult  to  attack  with  acids.    (Marti us.) 

Potassio-rhodic  Ci/anide,  K'Kh-'Cy*  =  3KCy.Rh-Cy^  maybe  prepared  like  the 
corresponding  iridium-salt  (Glaus,  p.  323),  or  by  igniting  rhodium  -svith  feiTocj'anide 
of  potassium  (Martins).  It  resembles  the  iridiinn-salt,  but  is  distinguished  there- 
from by  its  reaction  with  acetic  acid  as  just  mentioned,  the  iridium-salt  when  treated 
in  the  same,  manner  remaining  unaltered.    (Claus,  Martius.) 

CYiVI'JIMES  OP  RUTKEWIUIVX.  Ituthcniocyanide  of  Potassium, 
K'Ru-Cy"^  +  3  aq.,  is  obtained,  like  the  iridium-salt,  by  fusing  1  pt.  of  chloro- 
rutheniate  of  ammonium  ■with  li  pts.  pulverised  cyanide  of  potassium,  dissolving 
the  fused  mass  in  boiling  water,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool.  It  crystallises  in 
small  ti'ansparent,  colourless  square  tables,  having  their  edges  truncated  by  octahedral 
faces.  It  is  isomorphous  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  ci'ystallises  with  that 
salt  in  all  proportions ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  obtained  piu-e  by  fusing  ruthenium  or 
any  of  its  salts  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Wlien  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  gives  off  prussic  acid,  and  after  some  time  yields  a  deep  violet-blue  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  cyanide  of  ruthenium  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. The  solution  of  tlie  salt  treated  with  chlorine  gas  assumes  a  brown-yellow 
colour,  quickly  changing  to  dark  green ;  probably  a  ruthenicyanide  of  potassium,  analo- 
gous to  the  ferricyanide,  is  formed,  bat  no  crystalline  compound  is  obtained. 

The  reactions  of  rutheniocyanide  of  potassium  with  metallic  salts  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  ferro-  and  osmiocyanides  (pp.  247,  259),  viz.  a  light  violet  precipitate 
with  ferrous,  dark  violet-blue  with  ferric  salts  ;  dirty  red-brow  witli  cuprie  salts  ;  white 
with  mercurous  nitrate,  acetate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  ;  with  dichloridc  of  pla- 
tinum it  forms  a  dark  brown  solution.    (Claus,  Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  1855,  p.  446.) 

Butheniocyanide  of  Hydrogen,  H'Ru-Cy",  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ether  from  the  solution  of  the  potassium-salt,  in  white  nacreous  laminae,  which 
have  a  strongly  acid,  somewhat  astringent  taste,  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, and  merely  acquire  a  faint  bluish  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Claus.) 

Ruthenium  and  osmium  are  the  only  metals  of  the  platinum  group  whose  potassio- 
cyanidcs  are  converted  into  hydrogen-salts  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  (Claus.) 

CTTATSXBE  OS"  SXXiVEZS.  AgCy.— Obtained  liy  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver 
with  a  soluble  cyanide.  According  to  Glassford  and  Napier,  the  purest  product  is  ob- 
tained by  using  as  the  precipiitant  a  sol  ition  of  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium. 

Cj'anide  of  silver  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  Tail- 
ing dilute  nitric  acid,  easily  in  ammonia.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
and  sulphydric  acids.  Heated  in  the  dry  state,  it  gives  oiF  half  its  cyanogen,  with 
violent  effervescence  and  a  glow  extending  through  the  whole  mass,  and  leaves  a 
mixture  of  metallic  silver  and  paracyanide  of  silver.  (See  Paeacyanogen  ;  also  Gm 
viii.  27.) 

Cyanide  of  silver  dissolves  in  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  cyanides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  forming  double  cyanides,  MAgCy-,  whose 
solutions  are  not  precipitated,  either  by  metallic  chlorides  or  by  caustic  alkalis,  but 
are  decomposed  by  acids,  with  separation  of  cyanide  of  silver.  It  dissolves  also  at  the 
boiling  heat,  in  the  cldorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
and  in  ferro-  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  the  solution  containing  crystaUisable  cyanide 
of  silver  and  potassium. 

Ammoniocy  anide  of  Silver,  or  Cyanide  of  Argentammonitim,  NH'Ag.Cy, 
is  formed  on  pom'ing  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  a  hot  mixture  of  ammo- 
nia and  prussic  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  large  colourless  plates,  wluch  o-ivo 
off  all  their  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Liebig  and  Redtenbacher,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  129.) 

Nitrocy anide  of  Silver,  AgN0<^.2AgCy,  is  a  crystalline  salt  obtained  by  dis- 
soh-ing  recently  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver  in  a  moderately  concentrated  and  boil- 
ing solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Cyanide  of  Silver  and  Potassiiom,  AgKCy^  =  KCy.AgCy,  crystallises  in 
colourless  octahedrons,  hexagonal  plates,  and  rhomboidal  prisms,  the  latter  when 
dried  at  100°  C.  containing  i  at.  water  (Ag=K'-Cy'  +  aq.)  (Glassford  and  Na- 
pier) It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  8  pts.  cold  and  1  pt.  boiling  water ;  dis- 
solves also  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  on  cooling  (Glassford  and 
Napier).  According  to  S.  Baup  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liii.  462),  the  pure  salt  crys- 
tallises on  coohng  in  plumose  laraellce,  and  by  slow  evaporation  in  six-sided  prisms 
(the  rhomboidal  prisins  oljserved  by  Glassford  and  Napier  consist  of  a  cyanide  of 
silver,  potassium,  and  sodium  to  be  presently  noticed).    It  requires  for  solution  4  pts. 
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water  at  20°  C,  and  25  pts.  alcohol  of  25  per  cent,  at  the  same  temperature.  It  does 
not  become  coloured  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  neither  does  it  stain  paper  and  the  skin 
like  other  silver-salts.  The  cyanide  of  silver  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  nitric 
acid  is  likewise  unalterable  by  light. 

Cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium  is  used  for  galvanic  gilding.  When  its  solution 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  battery,  metallic  silver  is  deposited  at  the  negative 
pole  in  a  compact  adhering  layer,  while  at  the  positive  pole,  where  a  strip  of  silver  is 
placed,  a  quantity  of  the  metal  is  continually  dissolving  equal  to  that  which  is  deposited 
at  the  other  pole.  The  silver-bath  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  cyanide,  chloride, 
or  any  other  silver-salt  in  cyanide,  ferrocyanide,  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium. 

Cyanide  of  Silver  and  Sodium,  NaAgCy^,  obtained  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  sodium  vdth  cyanide  of  silver,  forms  anhydrous  laminar  crystals, 
soluble  at  20°  C.  in  5  pts.  of  water  and  24  pts.  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.  (Baup.) 

Cyanide  of  Silv  er,  Potassium,  and  Sodium,  2KAgCy^NaAgCy',  crystallises 
from  the  mother-liquor  of  commercial  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  the  sodium  being 
derived  from  the  impure  potash  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium. 
It  crystallises  in  anhydrous  rhomboidal  prisms,  being  in  fact  the  salt  regarded  by 
Glassford  and  Napier  as  one  of  the  forms  of  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium.  It 
dissolves  in  4-4  pts.  water  at  15°  C,  and  in  22  pts.  alcohol  at  17°  C. 

The  solution  of  either  of  the  double  salts  above  mentioned  forms  white  precipitates 
wit  h  the  salts  of  manganese,  sine,  cadmium,  lead,  and  mercuricum,  greenish  with  ferrous 
salts,  pale  red  with  cobalt-salts,  bluish-white  with  cupric  salts,  white  with  mercuric 
salts,  all  these  precipitates  consisting  of  compounds  of  cyanide  of  silver  with  another 
metallic  cyanide. 

CITATrXDE  OP  SOSZUnX,  NaCy,  may  be  obtained  by  the  same  methods  as 
cyanide  of  potassium,  but  does  not  form  so  easily.  F.  and  E.  Kodgers  calcine  6  to 
10  pts.  Prussian  blue  with  10  pts.  dry  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  exhaust  the  ignited 
mass  with  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  the  cyanide  of  sodium  crystallises. 

CVAN-XSE  OP  STYRYK.  Cyanide  of  Cinnyl.  CoH^N  =  C'H'Cy.— Obtained 
by  heating  iodide  of  styryl  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  sealed 
tubes.  On  mixing  the  oily  layer  of  liquid  thereby  produced  with  water,  and  adding 
chloride  of  sodium,  the  cyanide  of  styi-yl  separates  as  a  yellowish-oil,  easily  soluble  in 
ether,  slightly  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  When  treated  with  potash,  it  gives  otf 
ammonia  and  becomes  resinised.    (Ramdohr,  Zeitsehr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1858,  p.  113.) 

CYASrXDE  OP  TETRYXi.  Cyanide  of  Butyl.  Valeronitrile.  C^H'N  =  C'H'Cy. 
— This  body  is  produced  by  dehydrating  valerate  of  ammonium,  C^H'(NH*)0^,  or  vale- 
ramide,  N.H-.C^H'O,  vrith  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  (Dumas,  Malaguti,  and  Le- 
blane,  Compt.  rend  XXV.  658).  It  was  discovered,  in  1846,  by  Schlieper  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  15)  among  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  gelatin  by  chromic 
acid,  and  has  been  found  byGuckelberger  (ibid.  Ixiv.  72)  among  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  casein. 

Preparation  from  Glue. — 2  pts.  of  glue  are  left  to  swell  up  in  50  pts.  of  water ;  15  pts. 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  added ;  the  mixture,  after  cooling,  is  poured  into  a  retort  con- 
taining 8  pts.  acid  ehromate  of  potassium,  and  distilled  tUl,  towards  the  end,  the  liquid, 
which  becomes  continually  greener,  no  longer  boils  quietly  but  begins  to  froth  strongly. 
The  distillate  thus  obtained  —  which  is  white  and  turbid,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and 
smells  strongly  of  hydrocyanic  acid  —  is  rectified  over  mercuric  oxide,  which  decom- 
poses the  formic  acid  present,  with  evolution  of  gas,  and  retains  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  the  form  of  cyanide  of  mercury ;  and  the  liquid  which  first  passes  over,  mixed  with 
oily  drops,  is  collected  apart  and  several  times  fractionally  rectified  per  se,  tOl  the  oil 
which  passes  over  is  accompanied  by  only  a  small  quantity  of  watery  liquid—  then  at 
a  gentle  heat  over  magnesia,  to  retain  benzoic  acid,  the  receiver  being  changed  as 
soon  as,  in  place  of  a  transparent  colourless  oil  and  a  clear  watery  liquid,  a  milky 
liquid,  gradually  depositing  oily  drops,  begins  to  pass  over.  The  first  oil  is  dehydrated 
by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  slowly  distilled;  the  receiver  changed  at  110°  C, 
because  that  which  passes  over  at  90°  is  chiefly  valeracetonitrile,  while  at  110°  the 
mixture  of  that  body  with  cyanide  of  tetryl,  and  from  110°  to  140°  principally  the 
latter  distils  over ;  and  this  last  distillate  is  subjected  to  two  more  distillations,  the 
portion  which  distils  over  between  122°  and  130"  being  collected  apart  in  the  former, 
and  that  which  passes  over  between  124°  and  127°  in  the  latter :  this  latter  portion  is 
pure  cyanide  of  tetryl.  (Schlieper.) 

Frorn  Casein. — 1  pt.  of  casein  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  sulphuric  acid  and 
6  pts.  water  contained  in  a  retort ;  a  solution  of  2  pts.  acid  ehromate  of  potassium  in 
10  pts.  water  is  added  (a  larger  quantity  would  produce  valerianic  acid  instead  of  cyanide 
of  tetryl);  the  reaction  which  ensues  is  moderated  by  the  addition  of  14  pts.  more 
water  (30  pts.  in  all) ;  the  distillate  is  shaken  up  and  redistilled  with  mercuric  oxide ;  the 
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distilliito  thus  obtained  is  neutralised  with  clialk,  and  redistilled  ;  and  the  neutral  dis- 
tillate is  subjected  to  repeated  fraetional  rect.ifieatiou,  whereby  there  is  obtained,  first  a 
milky  distillate  mixed  with  drops  of  colourless  oil,  and  ultimately  the  latter  only. 
When  this  distillate  is  further  rectified,  propylio  aldide  passes  over  below  120°  C,  and 
between  120°  and  1-1()°  cliiefly  cyanide  of  tetryl,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
rectification,  the  first  and  last  portions  that  p)ass  over  being  set  aside.  (Guckel- 
berger.) 

Cyanide  of  tetryl  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  liquid  which  refracts  light 
strongly.  Specific  gravity  0'81  (Schlieper);  0-813  at  15°  C.  (Guekelberger). 
It  boils  at  125°  (Schlieper);  at  125°  to  128°  (Guekelberger).  Vapoiu--density 
=  2'892  (Guekelberger).  Smells  like  bitter  almond  oil  and  saKcylous  acid 
(Schlieper),  and  has  an  aromatic,  biu'ning,  and  bitter  taste  (Guekelberger).  It 
makes  a  transient  grease-spot  upon  paper.  It  dissolves  in  about  four  times  its  volume 
of  water  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  (Guekelberger.) 

Cyanide  of  tetryl  when  set  on  fire,  burns  with  a  white  luminous  flame,  and  without 
smoke.  In  sunshine  it  is  decomposed  by  chlorine  or  bromine,  with  formation  of  hydi'o- 
chloric  or  hydrobromic  acid  (Schlieper).  'With.  stxoTig  sul phiiric  acid  {aX'io,  accord- 
ing to  Guekelberger,  when  distilled  with  dilute  sulphmic  acid),  it  is  resolved  into  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  free  valerianic  acid  (Schlieper): 

C*NH»  +  2H=0  =  NH'  +  C'B">0\ 

Nitric  acid,  hydi-ochloric  acid,  and  ammonia  have  no  action  upon  it  (Sclilieper). 
With  aqueous  fixed  aUcalis,  it  is  easily  resolved  into  a  valerate  of  the  alkaH-metal  and 
free  ammonia  (Schlieper,  Guekelberger).  It  is  decomposed  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures by  'potassiinn,  into  cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrogen  gas,  and  a  peculiar  ly-dro- 
carbon.    (Dumas,  Malagnti,  and  Leblanc.) 

CYAISTIBE  OP  THii.XiIiIU'BT.  Precipitated,  on  cautiously  adding  cyanide  of 
potassiuui  to  a  solution  of  a  tlialliuui-salt,  as  a  white  or  light  brown  powder,  easily 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.    (Crookes,  Proe.  Eoy.  Soc.  xii.  156.) 

C'S'iLia'XBSS  OS"  TITAIfmnvi  ?  When  the  solution  of  crude  platinum  ore  in 
aqua-regia  is  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  silver,  cyanide  of  titanium  is  thrown  down, 
together  with  tlie  cyanide  of  palladium  and  copper.  On  igniting  this  precipitate  in  a 
retort,  cyanide  [or  impure  chloride  ?]  of  titanium  suljlimes  in  the  form  of  a  greyish- 
white  mass,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is  then  precipitated  white  by  am- 
monia, yellowish-red  by  tincture  of  galls,  and  gives  a  white  colour  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.    (Fr.  Weiss  and  Fr.  Dobereiner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiv.  16.) 

Nitrocyanideof  Titanitim,  TiCy*.3Ti'N^. — This  compound,  which  was  formerly 
regarded  as  metallic  titanium,  occurs  as  a  furnace-product,  in  the  form  of  beautiful, 
opaque,  copper- coloured  crystals  in  the  blast-furnaces  in  which  iron  is  smelted.  Its 
production  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  formation  of  cyanide  of  potassium  so 
constantly  observed  in  the  iron  furnaces ;  a  similar  product  is  in  fact  obtained  by 
placing  a  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  titanic  acid  in  a  well-closed  cru- 
cible, and  exposing  it  for  an  hour  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  nickel.  The  result  is  a 
bi'own  unfused  mass,  which,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  300  diameters,  exhibits, 
besides  particles  of  metallic  iron,  a  network  of  short  copper-coloured  prisms  having  a 
strong  metallic  lustre.  These  crystals,  when  freed  from  iron  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
exhibit  all  the  properties  of  the  crystals  found  in  the  blast-furnaces. 

Wlien  this  compound  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  a  continuous 
current  of  aqueous  vapour  passed  over  it,  titanic  acid  is  formed,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas  in  considerable  quantity  (Eegnault),  and  likewise  of  ammonia  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  (Wohler).  If  the  CTystals  ai-e  in  their  natural  state  (not  pulverised), 
tlie  titanic  acid  thus  produced  maintains  the  form  of  rounded  cubes  ;  but  these,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  are  found  to  consist  of  aggregates  of  crystals,  in  the  form 
of  pointed  square-based  octahecb-ons,  having  a  strong  lustre  and  exactly  resembling  the 
crystals  of  native  anatase. 

The  crystals  of  nitrocyanide  of  titanium  heated  in  dry  chlorine  gas,  yield  liquid 
chloride  of  titanium,  and  a  crystalline  volatile  yellow  sublimate,  consisting  of  a  com- 
pound of  chloride  of  titanium  with  chloride  of  cyanogen.  Mixed  in  the  state  of  powder 
with  hydrate  of  potassium  and  fused,  they  give  off  ammonia  and  are  converted  into 
titanate  of  potassium.  Wlien  the  pulverised  compound  is  heated  with  oxide  of  lead, 
copper,  or  mercury,  a  lively  sparkling  flame  is  emitted,  and  the  oxide  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  The  heat  evolved  in  this  reaction  is  so  great  that  even  cojiper  runs 
into  a  globule  in  the  glass  tube.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxix.  166;  Chem. 
Soe.  Qu.  J.  ii.  252.) 

CYAITIBZ:  OP  Tlir.    Alkaline  cyanides  added  to  stannous  salts  throw  down 
stannous  hydrate,  but  retain  a  smaU  portion  of  tin  in  solution.    Stannous  sulphide 
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dissolves  slightly  iu  boiling  cy;inide  of  potassium,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

ClTAia'lSS  or  TaiTYXi.  C'H'N  =  C'H'.Cy.    (See  Butyronitklle,  i.  698). 

A  compound  of  this  body  with  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  C'H'N.PCP,  is  obtained  by 
treating  butyramide  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  It  is  a  colourless,  strongly 
refracting  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  cyanide  of  trityl,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  phosphorous  acid.    (Henke,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  272.) 

CYAIffSDES  or  VHATIlvra,  Cyanide  of  potassium  forms  with  uranic  salts  a 
yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  From 
uranous  salts  it  merely  precipitates  uranous  oxide. 

CVAXTISS  OP  VAK'ilOZlTnS.  When  hydrated  vanadic  oxide  is  digested  in  a 
close  vessel  with  prassic  acid,  a  dark  brown  gelatinous  mass  is  produced  which  dissolves 
in  aqueous  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  but  the  solution,  when  evaporated  in  an  open  vessel, 
gives  otF  prussic  acid  and  leaves  vanadate  of  potassium.  (Berzelius.) 

C^jSlUTHS  OE"  VTTRIUZVI.  The  solution  of  hydrate  of  yttria  in  prussic  acid 
yields  on  evaporation  white  efflorescent  nodules  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
(Berlin.) 

CVA-WIUS  OTP  ZnCy. — Zinc-salts  mixed  with  an  alkaline  cyanide  yield 

a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  zinc,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alkaline  cyanides.  Cyanide  of  zinc  is  likewise  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  oxide  in  hydrocyanic  acid.  C.  Oppermann  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxviii.  320)  prepares 
it  for  medical  purposes,  by  passing  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  mixed  with  1  at.  acetate  of  sodium,  and  sllglitly  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid.  The  precipitate  when  washed  is  free  from  ii'on,  even  if  it  has  been  thrown  down 
from  an  impure  zinc-solution. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Ammonium,  (NH')ZnCy^,  forms  colourless  rhomboidal 
prisms  which  effloresce  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
ammonia.    It  is  only  partially  soluble  in  water,  cyanide  of  zinc  remaining  undissolved. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Barium,  BaZn^Cy'.  White  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water ;  precipitated  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  acetate  of  barium  and  cyanide  of  zinc 
and  potassium.    It  generally  retains  a  small  quantity  of  potash. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Calcium.  Moderately  soluble;  obtained  by  treating 
cyanide  of  zinc  with  cyanide  of  calcium. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Lead.    White  precipitate. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Potassium,  KZnCy',  is  obtained  by  dissolving  cyanide 
of  zinc  in  cyanide  of  potassium;  crystallises  in  large  regular  octahedrons,  colourless, 
fusilile,  having  a  saccharine  taste  and  alkaline  reaction,  permanent  in  the  air,  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  faint  odour  of  prussic  acid.  Small 
quantities  of  hydrocUoric,  suljjhuric,  or  acetic  acid  precipitate  the  cyanide  of  zinc,  but 
larger  quantities  of  acid  redissolve  it.    (L.  Gmelin,  Handb.  vii.  424.) 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  and  Sodium,  NaZn^Cy  -I-  |aq. — Shining  scales,  which  give 
off  their  water  at  200°  C. 

CITAK'ZII'.  Antliolcyan.  (Clamor  Marquart,  Die  Farhen  dcr  Blilthcn.'Bovm, 
183o. — Freray  and  Cloez,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxv.  249. — Filhol,  Compt.  rend,  xxxix. 
194. — Martens,  Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  1855,  687.) — This  name  is  applied  to  the  blue 
colouring  matter  of  flowers,  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  that  of  certain  berries, 
roots,  tubers,  &c.  It  is  contained  in  the  blue  petals  of  corn-flowers,  violets,  and  several 
species  of  iris  (/.  pumila  and  /.  germanica),  and,  according  to  Marquart,  also  in  red, 
blue,  and  black  flowers.  To  extract  it,  the  petals  are  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residtie  treated  with  water,  which  separates  a  fatty 
or  resinous  substance,  and  dissolves  the  colouring  matter ;  the  aqueous  solution  is  preci- 
pitated -^vith  acetate  of  lead ;  the  green  precipitate  is  washed,  suspended  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  ;  the  filtrate  is  carefully  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath ;  the  residue  treated  with  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion mixed  with  ether,  which  precipitates  the  cyanin  in  blue  flocks.  (Fr^my  and 
Cloez.) 

Cyanin  thus  prepared  is  a  blue  unerystallisable  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  decolorised  by  reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphurous  acid, 
phosphorous  acid,  and  alcohol,  but  recovers  its  blue  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  is  instantly  coloured  red  by  acids,  green  by  alkalis.  With  bases,  such  as  lime, 
baryta,  and  oxide  of  lead,  it  foi-ms  green  insoluble  compounds. 

lied  flowers  are  said  also  to  owe  their  colom-  to  the  presence  of  cyanin  reddened  by 
a  free  acid.  This  supposition  may  account  for  the  fact  that  many  flowers,  of  the  borage 
and  mallow  tribes,  for  example,  which  are  red  in  the  bud,  turn  blue  when  expanded, 
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and  green  as  they  fade,  the  change  being  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  free  acid, 
or  to  the  formation  of  ammonia  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  a  nitrogenous 
compound. 

The  reaction  of  cyanin  with  acids  and  alkalis  renders  it  useful  for  the  preparation 
of  test-paper  and  tinctiu'es ;  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  petals  of  Iris  germanica  or 
/.  pumila  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

The  term  cyanin  is  also  applied  to  a  blue  dye,  which,  according  to  G.  Williams 
(Dingl.  polyt.  J.  elix.  3.30  and  399),  is  prepared  from  chinoLLne  with  iodide  of  amyl, 
and  used  in  calico-printing.    The  colour  is  fugitive. 

CYiiffiTSTE.    See  Kyanite. 

CTAIJOCHSSOMS.  A  sulphate  of  copper  and  potassitim,  CuKSO'  +  3  oq.,  found, 
tngetlirr  with  otlier  salts,  as  a  deposit  on  tlie  lava  of  Vesuvius  thrown  out  in  the  erup- 
tion of  1S,5.5.    (Soacehi,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xsii.  252.) 

CYABTOFO^ES  ?  A  mixture  of  cyanide  of  mercury  and  dehydrated  acetate  of 
calcium  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  yellow  liquid  smelling  of  prussic  acid,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Bonnet  (Gm.  vii.  147),  containing  cyanofonn,  CHCy^,  an  analogue  of  chloro- 
form. Bonnet,  however,  did  not  analyse  the  compound,  and  Nachbaur  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cx  303),  has  shown  that  the  liquid  in  question  contains,  together  with  cyanide 
of  methyl,  acetone,  and  prussic  acid,  a  base  having  the  composition  of  dicyanhex- 
methyldiamine,  CH'^N'  =  NXCH^)''.Cy^    (See  Methylamiotss. ) 

CV.a.STOG'S^.  CN  (or  C-N)  =  Cy. — This  body,  which  exists,  or  may  be  supposed 
to  exist,  in  a.  groat  numlxT  of  compounds,  the  cyanides,  cyanates,  cyanurates,  &e.,  was 
first  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  G.ay-Lussac  in  1815,  and  afforded  the  first  instance 
of  the  isolation  of  a  compound  radicle.  Many  of  its  compounds  had  been  known  long 
before,  prussian  blue  having  been  discovered  by  Diesbach  and  Dippel  in  1704,  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  by  Macquer  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
prussic  acid  by  Scheele  in  1782.  The  name  cyanogen  is  derived  from  Kvavos  (blue) 
and  ytv. 

The  modes  of  formation  of  cyanogen-compounds  have  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  198).  Cyanogen  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  cyanides 
of  mercury,  silver,  and  gold,  or  by  the  dry  distillation  of  oxamide,  C'H'N'O-,  or  oxa- 
late of  ammonium,  C'(NH')^0',  differing,  in  fact,  from  the  former  of  these  bodies  only 
by  2H'0,  and  from  the  latter  by  4H20  : 

C=H'N-0'  -  2H=0  =  C^N^  and  C\mV)-0'  -  4H^0  =  C^N^. 

Preparation. — Dry  cyanide  of  mercury  is  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  glass  tube  or 
small  retoi't,  and  the  cyanogen,  which  is  evolved  as  gas,  is  collected  over  mercury.  The 
mercury  separated  from  the  cyanogen  volatilises  and  condenses  in  the  colder  part  of  tho 
apparatus.  A  small  portion  of  the  cyanogen  is  converted  into  the  isomeric  compound 
paracyanogcv  {q.  v.),  and  remains  in  the  form  of  a  lirown  loosely  coherent  mass.  If 
the  cyanide  of  mercury  is  moist,  a  largo  portion  of  the  cyanogen  is  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

The  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  heating  in  a  retort  an  intimate  mixture  of 
2  pts.  (1  at.)  of  perfectly  dried  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  K^Fe-Cy",  and  3  pts.  (2  at.) 
of  mercuric  chloride  : 

KTe^Cy^  +  2Hg"CP  =  4KC1  +  2FeCy  +  Hg^  -i-  Cy'. 

Cyanogen  is  then  evolved,  mixed  with  vapour  of  mercury,  and  there  remains  a  dark- 
coloured  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of  iron.  (Kemp,  Phil.  Mag. 
[3]  xxii.) 

Properties. — Cyanogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  pungent  odour  very  much  like  that 
of  prussic  acid.  Its  density,  as  determined  by  experiment,  is  1-8064.  Hence,  as  the 
molecular  weight  represented  by  the  formula  CN  is  26  x  0'0693  =  1 '802,  it  follows 
that,  if  the  molecule  of  cyanogen  occupies  2  volumes,  like  that  of  compound  gases  in 
general,  it  must  be  represented  by  the  formula  C'-'N''  =  Cy^. 

Cyanogen  condenses  to  a  liquid  under  a  pressure  of  about  four  atmospheres  at  mean 
temperatures  (H.  Davy  and  Faraday,  Phil.  Trans.  1823,  p.  196),  or  by  exposure  to 
a  temperature  of  —35°  or  —  40°C.  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  (Bun sen, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xlvi.  101).  A  convenient  mode  of  preparing  liquid  cyanogen  is  to  heat 
cyanide  of  mercury  in  the  longer  arm  of  a  strong  tube,  bent  and  sealed  ;  tho  cyano- 
gen then  condenses  in  the  shorter  arm,  which  shoidd  be  kept  cold. 

Liquid  cyanogen  is  transparent,  colourless,  and  very  mobile  (H.  Davy  and  Faraday). 
Specific  gravity  at  17'2°  =  0-8G6  (^Faraday).  Eefraeting power  =  1-316  (Brewster). 
It  does  not  conduct  the  electricity  generated  liy  a  battery  of  300  pairs.    (Kem  p.) 

Liquid  cyanogen  freezes  at  a  few  degi-ees  below  —  30'^C.,  forming  a  radiated  icy 
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mass  (Bun sen).  Frozen  cyanogen  is  transparent,  crystalline,  apparently  of  the  same 
density  as  the  liquid,  and  melts  at  —34-4°.    (Faraday,  N.  Bibl.  Univ.  lix.  1G2) : 

Tension  of  Cyanogen  expressed  in  Atmospheres. 


According  to  Faraday.  According  to  Bunsen. 


At. 

Atm. 

At. 

Atm. 

At. 

Atm. 

At. 

Atm. 

At. 

Atm. 

-  12-2°  C. 

1-53 

+  6-9°  C. 

3-00 

+  21-1°C. 

4-50 

-20-7°  C. 

1-00 

0° 

C.  2-7 

6-7 

1-89 

8-9 

3-17 

23-3 

4-79 

20 

105 

+  5 

3-2 

2-8 

2-20 

10-0 

3-28 

34-2 

6-50 

15 

1-45 

10 

3-8 

0 

2-37 

111 

3-36 

35-0 

6-64 

10 

1-85 

15 

4-4 

3-6 

2-72 

17-2 

4-00 

39-4 

7-50 

5 

2-30 

20 

6-0 

According  to  Niemann,  the  tension  at  12-5  is  equal  to  4  atmospheres. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  solid  and  liquid  cyanogen  (therefore  at  —  34'4°  C.)  does 
not  exert  a  tension  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  When  cyanogen  evaporates 
into  the  air,  an  eiFect  which  takes  place  quietly  on  opening  the  containing  vessel,  the 
remaining  portion  does  not  freeze.  (Faraday.) 

Decompositions.  —  1.  Cyanogen  gas  is  not  decomposed  by  passing  through  a  red-hot 
tube. — 2.  When  electric  sparks  are  repeatedly  passed  through  the  gas,  charcoal  is  de- 
posited, and  a  volume  of  nitrogen  set  free  equal  to  that  of  the  gas.  By  the  electric  arc, 
this  decomposition  is  effected  in  fifteen  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  30°  to  40°  C.  If  the 
gas  is  moist,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen  are  produced. — 3.  When  set 
on  fijL-e  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  peach-blossom-coloured  flame,  producing  carbonic 
anhydride  and  nitrogen. — 4.  Cyanogen  mixed  with  excess  of  oxygen  and  set  on  fire  by 
the  electric  spark,  explodes  violently,  1  vol.  cyanogen  consuming  2  vol.  oxygen,  and 
forming  2  vol.  carbonic  anhydride  and  1  vol.  nitrogen,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  gas 
remains  unaltered.  The  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen  is  likewise 
induced  by  hot  spongy  platinum  (Wohler).  —  5.  Chlorine  does  not  act  on  cyanogen, 
even  in  sunshine,  if  both  gases  are  perfectly  dry ;  but  if  moisture  is  present,  an  oily 
body  is  formed,  often  mixed  with  a  solid  substance  having  an  aromatic  odour,  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. — 6.  Hypochlorous  anhydride  slowly  decomposes 
cyanogen,  forming  carbonic  anhydride,  chlorine,  nitrogen,  and  gaseous  chloride  of 
cyanogen.  Aqueous  hypochlorous  acid  in  contact  with  cyanogen  gives  off  the  same 
four  gases,  with  effervescence,  the  liquid  afterwards  containing  hydrochloric  and  cyanic 
acids,  and  being  covered  with  an  oily  mixture  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  chloride 
of  nitrogen  (Balard). — 7.  Cyanogen  in  contact  with  manganic  sulphate,  is -cesohred. 
into  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen  (Berzelius). — 8.  When  cyanogen  is  passed 
over  red-hot  metallic  iron,  the  metal  takes  up  carbon  and  becomes  brittle,  a  coating  of 
carbon  is  deposited  upon  it,  and  nitrogen  is  set  free. 

The  solution  of  cyanogen  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  assumes  a  brown  colom-  after  a 
while,  and  deposits  a  dark  brown  powder  called  azulmic  acid  (i.  480),  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pelouze  and  Kichardson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  63),  has  the  composition 
C'N''H*0^,  that  is  to  say,  cyanogen  together  with  the  elements  of  water.  The  aqueous 
solution  then  contains  cyanide,  carbonate,  and  oxalate  of  ammonium,  together  with 
urea  (Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  627).  One  part  of  the  cyanogen  takes  up  the  elements 
of  water  and  forms  oxalate  of  ammonium : 

2CN  -1-  4H20  =  C-(NH:')20'  ; 

while  another  portion  is  in  like  manner  converted  into  cyanic  and  hydrocyanic  acids  : 

2CN  +     0  =  CNHO  +  CNH. 

The  cyanic  acid  is  immediately  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  (p.  191), 
which  latter  unites  with  another  portion  of  the  cyanic  acid,  forming  urea  (p.  193). 
This  transformation  of  cyanogen  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  acids.  If  the  water 
contains  aldehyde,  even  in  small  quantity  only,  the  cyanogen  is  converted  into  oxamide 
(C'-N-  +  2II'^0)  without  formation  of  a  brown  deposit.  (Liebig.) 

Cyanogen  is  absorbed  by  potash-solution,  also  by  red-hot  carbonate  of  potassium, 
forming  cyanide  and  cyanate  of  potassium,  the  latter  being  quickly  resolved  in  the 
solution  into  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potassium.  Cyanogen  is  abundantly  absorbed 
by  amnionia,  the  solution  soon  turning  brown  and  yielding  the  same  products  that  are 
formed  in  the  decomposition  of  cyanogen  by  water. 

Combinations.  —  Cyanogen  combines  directly  with  potassium  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  It  also  unites  directly  with  sidphydric  acid  gas,  in  presence  of  water,  and  with 
certain  organic  bases,  as  phenylaminc,  benzylamine,  codeine,  &c.  The  bromide,  chloride, 
and  iodide  of  cyanogen,  are  formed  by  decomposing  cyanides  with  bromine,  chlorine,  or 
iodine.  The  modes  of  formation  of  other  cyanogen-compounds  have  already  been 
given  (p.  198). 
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CYAItrOGEW,  ilCETATE  OF,  or  Cijanate  of  Acetyl,  C'H'NO-  =  ^""^^'^|o,  or 

Carbacetamidc  ^  j^'QvjjaO'  (^cliiif  zenberger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  271.) — ^V^len 

cyanate  of  silver  is  treated  with  cliloride  of  acetyl  in  a  cooled  vessel,  a  dry  pulverulent 
mass  is  formed  containing  acetate  of  cyanogen.  On  heating  this  mass  to  about  100° 
C,  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  a  coloiu-less  very  pungent  liquid  distillate  passes 
over,  boiling  at  80°  to  85°,  and  at  higher  tcmpieratures  an  oily  liquid,  -which  solidifies 
to  a  mass  of  white  needles. 

Tlie  volatile  liquid  is  a  mixture  of  liqtiid  acetate  of  cyanogen  with  cyanide  of 
methyl,  resulting  from  a  decomposition  of  the  former  (C^H^NO'^  =  CO'-  +  C'-^H^N). 
Water  decomposes  it,  yielding  carbonic  anhycb'ide  and  acetamido ;  a  reaction  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  compound  is  really  carbacetamide : 

H  jgor  .  gjo  =  (coro  .  nS«™ 

The  white  crystalline  mass  exhibits  the  composition  of  diacetamido,  the  formation 
of  which  is  attributed  by  Schiitzenberger  to  the  action  of  the  acetate  of  cyanogen  on 
acetic  acid  resulting  from  a  secondaiy  decomposition  : 

-  ™|0=(C0)''0.Nj(C-^J™)-' 

When  acetate  of  silver  is  heated  with  iodide  of  cyanogen,  iodide  of  silver  is  formed 
together  with  an  explosive  compound.  (Schiitzenberger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  cxx. 
118). 

CYAOTOC-EKT,  BENZOATS  OP  ?  'Wlien  the  product  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  cyanate  of  silver  or  cyanate  of  lead  is  heated,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride is  evolved,  and  cyanide  of  phenyl  passes  over,  produced  apparently  by  the 
decomposition  of  benzoate  of  cyanogen  ;  C'ff(CN)0'^  =  CO-  +  C'H^N.  (Schiitzen- 
berger.) 

CTTASTOCS-EET,  BROlffilBE  OF.  CNBr  =  CyBr.  Discovered  and  examined  by 
Serullas  in  1827  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxiv.  100;  xxxv.  294,  315),  further  ex- 
amined by  Lowig  {Das  Brom  und  seine  chemischen  Vcrhdltnisse,  Heidelberg,  1829, 
p.  69).  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  cyanide  of  mercury,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  or  aqueous  liydrocyanic  acid. 

Preparatio7i.  —  1.  When  1  pt.  of  bromine  is  poured  upon  2  pts.  of  cyanide  of  merciuy 
contained  in  a  tubulated  retort  or  glass  tube  closed  at  the  bottom  and  surrounded 
with  ice,  bromide  of  mercury  and  bromide  of  cyanogen  are  formed,  with  great  evolution 
of  heat.  The  bromide  of  cyanogen  sublimes  in  needles,  contaminated  at  first  with 
bi'omine,  but  iiltimately  the  bromine  flows  back  and  enters  completely  into  com- 
bination. Gentle  heat  is  then  applied,  and  the  bromide  of  cyanogen  sublimed  into  a 
receiver  connected  with  the  retort  and  surrounded  with  ice  (Serullas).  —  2.  Aqueous 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  placed  in  a  vessel  siuTounded  with  a  frigorific  mixture,  and  bromine 
added  —  in  very  small  portions  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  rising  too  high  —  till 
the  solution  begins  to  assume  a  reddish  tinge  ;  the  liquid,  which  is  in  process  of  solidi- 
fication from  the  acicular  ciystallisation  of  the  bromide  of  cyanogen,  is  then  either 
expressed,  between  blotting  paper  at  a  temperature  below  0°  C,  or  it  is  gently  heated 
to  drive  off  the  bromide  of  cyanogen  in  vapour,  aqueous  hydrobromic  aci<l  then 
remaining  behind  (Lowig). —  3.  Bromine  and  water  are  placed  in  a  tubokept  very  cold, 
and  cyanide  of  mercury  and  hyrbochloric  acid  added  tiU  the  red  colour  disappears ;  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  then  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  neck,  whicli  is  sealed  up,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  is  immersed  in  warm  water,  so  that  the  bromide  of  cyanogen 
may  sublime  into  the  upper  part  (Mitschorlich,  Lehrbuch  Jer  Chcmic).  —  4.  Wlien 
bromine  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  cooled  to  0°  C, 
crystals  of  l.)romide  of  cyanogen  immediately  separate.  When  the  reaction  is  complete, 
these  crystals  may  be  separated  from  the  sobition  of  bromide  of  potassium  by  heating 
the  liquid  to  60  —  65°  C.    (Langlois,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3J  Ixi.  -182.) 

Properties. — Bromide  of  cyanogen  sublimes,  at  the  first  moment  of  its  formation,  in 
long  delicate  needles,  which  afterwards  change  to  small  transparent  and  colourless 
cubes  (Serullas).  —  It  melts  at  +  4°  C.  (Lowig),  above  +  16°  (Serullas),  not 
even  at  40°  (Bineau).  Vapour-density  =  3'607  (Bineau,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  |2]  Ixviii. 
425),  by  caleiilation  (2  vols.)  =  3'6745.  Its  boiling  point  is  lower  than  tliat  of  iodide 
of  cyanogen,  and  it  volatilises  even  at  15°  C.  (Serullas).  Its  vapour  has  a  A'ery 
pungent  odour ;  it  excites  a  copious  flow  of  tears,  and  is  dangerous  to  inhale 
(Serullas);  its  taste  is  extremely  biting  (Lowig).  One  grain  dissolved  in  water 
and  poiu'ed into  the  oesophagusof  a  rabbit,  kills  it  instantly  (Serullas).  It  immediately 
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decolorises  litmus  and  turmeric  paper,  and  does  not  redden  litmus  even  when  dissolved 
in  "water  (L6  wig).  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  aad  alcohol,  and  forms  a  crystalline 
hydrate  which  is  less  fusible  than  the  anhydrous  compound. 

Deconiposiiions. — 1.  Aqueous  sulpJturous  acid  forms  with  bromide  of  cyanogen  : 
sulphuric,  liydrobromic,  and  hydrocyanic  acids. — 2.  Aqueous  potash  forms  cyanide, 
bromide,  and  bromate  of  potassium  (Serullas,  Lowig).  On  adding  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  bromide  of  cyanogen,  first  potash  and  then  an  acid,  carbonic  anhydride  is 
evolved,  and  the  liquid  is  afterwards  found  to  contain  ammonia  (Seriillas). — 3.  The 
aqueous  solution  mixed,  first  with  ferrous  sulphate,  then  with  potash,  and  then  with  an 
acid,  yields  a  green  precipitate  (Serullas) ;  but  if  the  potash  be  added  first,  then  the 
ferrous  sulphate,  and  then  the  acid,  no  precipitate  is  obtained  (Serullas). — 4.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  bromide  of  cyanogen,  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  hydro- 
bromate  of  ammonia  (Lowig).  In  this  case  carbonic  anhydride  should  also  be  pro- 
duced: CNBr  +  2H^0  =  C0-+  NH''Br.  —  5.  Bromide  of  cyanogen  gently  heated 
with  phosphorus,  evaporates  for  the  most  part  undecomposed ;  nevertheless,  a  small 
quantity  of  bromide  of  phosphonis  is  formed.  Antimony,  heated  in  vapour  of  bromide 
of  cyanogen,  yields  cyanogen  gas  and  bromide  of  antimony.  Mercury  decomposes  the 
saturated  aqueous  solution,  yielding  cyanogen  and  bromide  of  mcrcm-y.  (Lowig.) 

Bromide  of  cyanogen  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  strong  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, and  nitric  acids.  It  absorbs  amnionia-ga.s,  forming  a  mixture  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  and  cyanamide  (p.  188),  which  was  regarded  by  Bineau  as  an  ammouio- 
bromide  of  cyanogen. 

ClTilSIoessr,  CHIiORIBS  OE*.  Three  clilorides  of  cyanogen  are  known, 
isomeric  with  each  other,  and  having  molecular  weights  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  2  :  3. 
The  first  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  second  liquid,  and  the  third  a  crys- 
talline solid. 

Gaseous  Chloride  of  Cyanogen,  CNCl  =  CyCl. — This  compound  was  first 
observed  by  Berthollet  (Ann.  Chim.  i.  35),  who,  however,  regarded  it  as  oxidised 
prussic  acid.  Gay-Lussac  (Ann.  Chim.  xc.  200)  ascertained  its  true  natiu-e  and 
examined  it  more  fully;and  it  has  been  further  investigated  by  Serullas  (Ann.  Cli. 
Phys.  [2]  XXXV.  291,  337  ;  I'ogg.  Ann.  xxi.  495),  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxiii. 
219),  Cahours  and  Cloez  {ihid.  xc.  97),  Cloez  (ibid.  cii.  354),  Klein  {ibid.  Ixxiv. 
85),  Martins  {ibid.  cix.  79),  and  Langlois  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixi.  481). 

Gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  aqueous  prussic 
acid,  or  by  leaving  moist  cyanide  of  mercury  in  contact  with  chlorine  in  a  dark  place. 
The  former  was  the  method  by  which  Gay-Lussac  obtained  the  gas,  mixed,  however, 
with  carbonic  acid ;  the  latter  method  is  now  always  adopted  for  preparing  the  gas  in 
the  pure  state. 

Prepa?'ation. — Cyanide  of  mercury  moistened  with  water,  but  not  dissolved  in  it,  is 
introduced  into  bottles  of  a  capacity  not  exceeding  3  litres,  well  closed  with  glass 
stoppers,  and  tilled  with  chlorine  gas,  the  proportion  of  cyanide  of  mercury  being  about 
5  grammes  to  each  litre  of  chlorine ;  the  bottles  are  left  for  24  hoiu's  in  the  dark,  till 
in  fact  the  chlorine  has  lost  its  yeUow  colour ;  then  cooled  by  immersion  in  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt,  producing  a  temperature  at  least  as  low  as  —18°  C,  till  the  gaseous 
chloride  of  cyanogen  solidifies  in  crystals.  100  grammes  of  water  are  then  poured  into 
each  bottle ;  the  resulting  solution  is  poured  from  all  the  bottles  into  a  long-necked  flask, 
which  it  must  nearly  fill :  and  this  flask  is  connected  by  a  bent  tube  with  a  two-mouthed 
bottle  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  so  that  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  may 
pass  from  its  second  mouth  throiTgh  a  second  bent  tube  into  a  bottle  surroimded  with 
a  freezing  mixture.  If  now  the  aqueous  solution  in  the  flask  be  warmed,  the  chloride 
of  cyanogen  collects  in  the  crystalline  form  in  the  last  bottle,  which  must  then  be 
closed  very  tight  with  a  glass  stopper.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  crystals  in  the 
bottle  melt,  and  are  converted  into  gas.  If,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  water  be 
introduced  into  the  bottle  while  it  is  immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture,  and  it  be  then 
taken  out,  still  well  closed,  two  layers  are  found  in  it,  the  upper  of  which  is  an  aqueous 
solution  of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  the  lower  probably  a  hydrate  of  that  compound. 
(Serullas).  If  the  vessels  are  exposed  to  light,  or  if  the  temperature  is  allowed  to 
rise  to  between  30°  and  40°  C,  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  decomposed. 

Wohler  passes  chlorine  into  a  saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  to  which  an 
excess  of  the  salt  in  fine  powder  has  been  added,  continuing  the  passage  of  the  gas  till 
the  solution  is  completely  saturated,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  filled  with  the 
gas.  The  vessel  is  then  closed  and  left  in  the  dark,  till,  after  repeated  agitation,  the 
whole  of  the  chlorine  is  absorbed,  or  the  whole  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury  dissolved. 
To  remove  any  remaining  excess  of  chlorine,  the  solution  is  shaken  up  with  mercuiy. 
It  is  then  heated  in  a  flask,  which  is  connected  with  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  a 
conducting  tube,  and  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  condensed  as  in  the  process 
last  described. 
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Caliours  and  Cloez  saturate  100  grm.  cyanide  of  mercury  and  4  litres  of  water,  con- 
tained in  a  flask  capable  of  holding  6  litres,  with  chlorine  gas  at  0°  C.  Hydrate  of 
chlorine  is  then  formed,  which,  in  the  coiu'se  of  24  hours,  is  completelj'  transformed, 
by  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  into  chloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  cyanogen,  the 
latter  remaining  dissolved.  The  solution  is  slightly  heated,  and  the  gas  thereby 
evolved,  which  generally  contains  a  little  free  chlorine,  is  passed  first  over  coppcr- 
tiu'uings,  and  then  over  chloride  of  calciiim. 

According  to  Langlois,  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  cooled  to  0°  C,  and  is  given  off  as  gas, 
partly  at  that  temperature,  partly  when  the  action  is  ended,  and  the  solution  is  heated 
to  40°  or  50°  C.  If  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  not  cooled,  its  temperature 
easily  rises  to  80°  or  90°  C,  and  then  other  pi-oducts  are  formed. 

The  extremely  poisonous  action  of  the  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  renders  it  neces- 
sary, in  all  these  processes, to  take  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  its  escape  into  the  air 
and  consequent  inhalation.  For  this  reason,  a  freezing  mixtiu'e  made  with  chloride  of 
calcium  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  mixtiu'e  of  ice  and  salt. 

Properties. — Chloride  of  cyanogen  is,  at  ordinary  temperatiu'es,  a  colourless  poisonous 
gas,  having  an  intolerable  odour,  and  exciting  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  Its  specific 
gi-a-s-ity  is  2-124  (by  caloidation  for  2  vol.,  2-]  28).  At  —12°  to  —15°  C.  or  at  0°  C. 
under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  it  condenses  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  may  be 
preserved  in  sealed  tubes.  At  — 18°  C.  it  crystallises  in  long  transparent  prisms.  The 
gas,  when  kept  in  sealed  tubes,  is  gradually  converted  into  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen, 
Cy^CP. 

Water  at  20°  C.  dissolves  25  times  its  volume  of  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  ether 
50  times,  alcohol  100  times.  Wlien  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  introduced  into  a 
bottle  containing  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  standing  in  a  freezing  mixture,  two  layers 
of  liquid  are  formed,  the  upper  consisting  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  cyanogen, 
the  lower  probably  of  a  hydrate  of  that  compound.  The  solutions  of  chloride  of  cya- 
nogen, if  free  from  hydi'ochloric  acid,  neither  redden  litmus  nor  precipitate  soluliou  of 
nitrate  of  silver.    The  aqueous  solution  appears  to  undergo  gradual  decomposition. 

Potassium  heated  in  gaseous  cliloride  of  cyanogen  forms  chloride  and  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Antimony  hented  in  the  gas  forms  chloride  of  antimony  and  liberates 
15  vol.  cyanogen.    With  alkalis,  chloride  of  cyanogen  forms  a  chloride  and  a  cyanate  : 

CyCl  +  K=0  =  KCl  -1-  CyKO. 

When  the  acpieous  solution  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  mixed,  first  with  fa-rnus  sul- 
phate, then  with  potash,  and  then  with  an  acid,  a  green  precipitate  is  formed;  but  if 
the  potash  is  added  first,  then  the  ferrous  sulphate,  and  then  the  acid,  no  precipitation 
takes  place.    (Gay-Lussac,  Serullas.) 

Chloride  of  cyanogen  mixed  with  ammonia-gas  forms  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and 
cyauamide  (mistaken  by  Bineau  for  ammonio-chloride  of  cyanogen,  p.  188).  It  acts 
in  a  similar  manner  on  other  volatile  bases;  with  etln/Iamine,  for  example,  it  forms 
ci/emcthylamidc.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  changes  after  some 
days  into  a  mixture  of  hydroclikuic  acid  or  chloride  of  ammom'um  with  car- 
bonate and  carbamate  of  ethyl.  Simikir  products  are  obtained  with  )iirtlii/lir  and 
ami/lie  alcohols  (Wvivtz).  With  a  solution  of  ctlii/late  of  sodittm  in  al>solute  alcohol, 
chloride  of  cyanogen  forms  chloride  of  sodium  and  cyanetholine  (p.  189). 

Chloride  of  cyanogen  unites  in  definite  proportions  with  certain  other  chlorides. 

Chloride  of  Cyanogen  and  Antimony,  SbCP.CyCl. — When  gaseous  chloride  of  cya- 
nogen is  passed  over  pentachlorido  of  antimony,  the  latter  becomes  .slightly  heated, 
turbid,  and  gradually  filled  with  delicate  crystals.  After  saturation  the  compound 
forms  a  white  crystalline  mass.  When  heated,  only  a  portion  of  it  sublimes  nndecom- 
jiosed,  the  greater  part  giving  up  its  chloride  of  cyanogen.  Water  decomposes  it 
instantly.  It  absorbs  ammonia,  with  rise  of  temperatiu'e,  forming  a  yellow  pulverulent 
body.    (L.  Klein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  87.) 

Chloride  of  Cyanogen  and,  Boron,  BCP.CyCl. — Liquid  chloride  of  boron  absorbs  dry 
chloride  of  cyanogen,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  and  forms  a  white  loose  crystalline 
mass.  If  the  satirration  is  not  quite  complete,  the  compound  separates  gradually  in 
small  colom-less  prisms.  It  smells  of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  fumes  in  damp  air,  and  is 
decomposed  by  water,  with  rise  of  tempei-ature,  into  boric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen.  It  acts  in  like  manner  on  absolute  alcohol.  It  sub- 
limes with  partial  deeomjjosition  wlicn  strongly  heated,  leaving  a  white  substance. 
(Martins.) 

Chloride  of  Cyanoc/cn  and  Iron,  Fe-CP.CyCl. — Sublimed  sesquichloride  of  iron 
absorbs  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  with  evolution  of  heat,  fusing  witli  it  into  ablack 
mass ;  the  compound  was  not,  however,  obtained  in  a  comjjlete  state  of  saturation. 
When  heated  it  fuses,  swells  up,  and  gives  off  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  ;  it  is  re- 
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markable,  however,  that  this  decomposition  likewise  yields  solid  chloride  of  cyauogen 
sublimed  in  crystals.  (Klein.) 

Chloride  of  Cijanogen  and  Titanium,  TiCl'.CyCl.  —  Gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen 
acts  instantly,  and  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  on  tetrachloride  of  titanium,  converting 
it  into  a  bxilky,  yeUow,  crystalline  mass,  which  must  be  shaken  up  and  heated  gently, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  completely  saturated  with  the  chloride  of  cyanogen. 

Lemon-yellow,  very  volatile ;  begins  to  volatilise  considerably  below  100°,  subliming 
in  clear  lemon-yellow  crystals  which  appear  to  be  rhombic  octahedi-ons.  It  fumes 
very  strongly  in  damp  air,  quickly  becoming  milk-white,  and  exhaling  the  odour  of 
chloride  of  cyanogen.  Water  dissolves  it,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution 
of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  forming  a  clear  solution.  It  dissolves  without  alteration  in 
warm  tetrachloride  of  titanium,  separating  oxA  again  in  crystals  on  cooling.  It  absorbs 
ammonia,  with  great  rise  of  temperatiu-e,  forming  with  it  an  orange-red  compound,  which 
also  turns  white  in  moist  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  partial  separation  of 
titanic  anliydride.  (Wohler.) 

Chloride  of  Cyanogen  with  Cyanide  of  Ethyl,  CyCl.C^ffN.  —  Dry  gaseous  chloride 
of  cyanogen  is  rapidly  absoi'bed  by  cyanide  of  ethyl,  producing  a  colourless  liquid 
which  boils  between  60°  and  68°  C,  and  exerts  an  intensely  irritating  action  on  the 
eyes  and  the  respiratory  organs.  It  is  decomposed,  with  rise  of  temperature,  by  water, 
and  decomposes  spontaneously  when  left  for  several  days,  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of 
cyanogen  being  separated  as  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  Cy^CP.  (Henke,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cvi.  289).  [For  the  compound  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  with  cyanide  of  hydro- 
gen, see  below.] 

2.  Liquid  Chloride  of  Cyanogen,  C'N-CP  =  Cy^Cl-. — This  compound,  dis- 
covered by  Wurtz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  308;  Ixxix.  280),  is  prepared  by  slowly 
passing  cMorine  gas  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  cooled  to  0°  C.  in  a  retort  connected  witla 
a  cooled  receiver,  as  long  as  the  gas  continues  to  be  absorbed.  The  liquid  in  the  retort 
then  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lighter  consisting  of  hydrocyanate  of  chloride  of 
cyanogen,  Cy^Cr''.IICy,  part  of  which  is  generally  carried  over  into  the  receiver.  From 
this  compound  the  liquid  chloride  of  cyanogen  may  be  obtained,  by  mixing  it,  after 
separation  from  the  heavier  liquid,  with  ice-cold  water,  and  treating  it  with  mercuric 
oxide,  which  decomposes  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  care  being  taken  to  cool  the  vessel  well, 
as  otherwise  the  mercuric  oxide  may  be  reduced.  Chloride  of  calcium  is  then  added, 
the  liquid  distilled,  and  the  vapour  passed  through  a  tube  containing  chloride  of 
calcium  into  a  flask  cooled  to  0°  C.  The  chloride  of  cyanogen  then  condenses  in  the 
form  of  a  very  mobile  colourless  liquid,  having  an  extremely  pmigent  and  exciting 
odour,  and  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble. 

Liquid  chloride  of  cyanogen  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  at  5°  or  6°  C,  and 
boils  at  15'5°C.  Its  vapour  is  not  inflammable.  When  pure,  it  may  be  kept  for  years 
in  sealed  tubes  without  passing  into  the  state  of  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen.  If  on  the 
contrary,  chlorine  in  excess  be  passed  into  dilute  prussic  acid,  and  the  liquid  which 
separates  be  distilled  without  previous  washing  and  treatment  with  merciu-ic  oxide,  an 
impure  product  is  obtained  which  changes  into  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  in  the  coiu'se 
of  twenty-four  hoiu's.  The  same  transformation  takes  place  also  in  twenty-four  hours, 
in  chloride  of  cyanogen  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  dry  cyanide  of  mercury ; 
after  washing,  however,  it  no  longer  exhibits  this  property.  (Wurtz.) 

Ammonia-gas  converts  liquid  chloride  of  cyanogen  into  cyanamide  and  sal-am- 
moniac. 

Hydrocyanate  of  Chloride  of  Cyanogen,  Cy-Cl-.HCy. —  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  manner  above  described.  It  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  smelling  strongly  of  chloride  of  cyanogen,  inflammable,  and  burning  in  the 
air  with  a  violet  flame.  It  boils  at  about  20°  C,  and  solidifies  perfectly  in  a  mixture 
of  ether  and  solid  carbonic  acid.  In  the  pure  state  it  may  be  kept  for  years  without 
colouring  or  depositing  crystals.  It  is  perceptibly  soluble  in  water;  but  a  large 
quantity  of  water  decomposes  it,  abstracting  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  an  atmosphere 
of  chlorine  it  clianges  in  about  twenty-foiu"  hom-s  into  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen. 
Bi'omine  converts  it  into  a  semi-solid  mass,  which,  when  moderately  warmed,  gives  off 
bromide  of  cyanogen,  and  at  a  higher  temperatiu'e  yields  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen. 
Mercuric  oxide  abstracts  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  converts  the  compound  into  liquid 
chloride  of  cyanogen.    (Wurtz,  loc.  cit.) 

3.  Solid  Chloride  of  Cyanogen,  CWCl^  =  Cy'CP. — This  compound  was  dis- 
covered in  1827  by  Serullas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxv.  291,  337),  who  regarded  it 
as  a  bichloride  of  cyanogen;  its  true  composition  was  demonstrated  by  Liebig  (Pogg. 
Ann.  XX.  369  ;  xxxiv.  604).  It  is  produced  :  1.  By  the  spontaneous  transformation  of 
gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  of  the  impure  liquid  chloride. — 2.  By  the  action  of 
excess  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  on  anhydrous  prussic  acid  or  on  moist  cyanide  of  mercury, 
by  which  reactions  it  was  indeed  first  obtained  by  SeruUas. — 3.  By  heating  dry  sulpho- 
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cyaiiate  of  potassium  in  chlorine  gas  (Liebig). —  4.  By  the  action  of  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus  on  dry  cyanuric  acid  (Beilstein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exvi.  357) : 

Qy3jj303  +  3PCP  =  Cy'CP  +  3P0CP  +  3HC1. 

Preparation. —  1.  Chlorine  in  excess  is  passed  into  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the 
liquid  which  separates  (p.  280)  is  distilled  without  previous  purification.  The  liquid 
chloride  of  cyanogen  which  passes  over  soon  changes  into  the  solid  modification 
(Wurtz).    This  is  one  of  the  easiest  modes  of  preparation. 

2.  A  bottle  of  1  litre  capacity  is  filled  with  dry  chlorine  gas ;  0'82  grm.  of  prussic  acid, 
prepared  by  Gay-Lussac's  method,  iuti'oduoed  into  it ;  and  the  closed  bottle  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  one  to  three  days,  whereupon  the  hydrocyanic  acid  evaporates,  the 
chlorine  gas  is  decolorised,  and  a  transparent  colourless  liquid  formed,  which  runs 
down  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  soon  solidifies  in  white  ci-ystals  of  solid  chloride  of 
cyanogen.  The  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  together  with  any  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen 
that  may  be  present,  is  then  blown  out  of  the  bottle  with  a  pair  of  bellows  ;  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  a  few  pieces  of  glass  are  introduced,  in  order  to  detach  the  ci-ys- 
talliscd  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  by  agitation  ;  the  whole 
is  poured  into  a  basin ;  the  pieces  of  glass  are  taken  out ;  the  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen 
is  comminuted  with  a  glass  rod,  and  repeatedly  washed  on  a  filter  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water,  till  the  liquid  which  runs  away  no  longer  forms  a  cloud  with  nitrate  of 
silver  * ;  the  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  till  it  is 
converted  into  a  dry  white  powder;  and  this  powder  is  purified  by  one  or  two  distil- 
lations from  a  small  retort,  whence  it  passes  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  colourless 
liquid  into  a  receiver  cooled  with  wet  linen,  and  there  solidifies.  (SeruUas.) 

3.  AVhen  dry  cyanogen  gas  is  passed  over  heated  suljihocyanate  of  potassium,  solid 
chloride  of  cyanogen  partly  sublimes  in  needles,  partly  distils  over  dissolved  in  chloride 
of  sulphur.  The  needles  are  pm-ified  from  adhering  chloride  of  sidphur  by  a  second 
sublimation  in  a  vessel  through  which  a  continuous  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  passed. 
The  chloride  of  sulphur  which  passes  over,  leaves  when  evaporated  an  additional 
quantity  of  crystals  of  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  together  with  a  yellow  liquid  having 
a  high  boiling  point.  From  this  residue,  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  separated  by 
sublimation  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  the  yellow  lii^^uid  then  remaining  behind. 
(Liebig.) 

4.  Perfectly  dry  cyanuric  acid  is  well  mixed  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of  pen- 
tachloride of  phosphorus ;  the  mixture  is  distilled ;  the  distillate,  consisting  of  oxychlo- 
ride  of  phosphorus  holding  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  in  solution,  is  treated  with 
water  to  decompose  the  oxychloride  ;  and  the  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  which  then 
separates  is  washed  with  water  and  crystallised  from  ether.  This  method  yields  a  per- 
fectly pure  product.  To  ensure  success,  however,  the  quantity  of  cyanuric  acid  operated 
upon  must  be  somewhat  considerable.  The  decomposition  may  also  be  eifected  in 
sealed  tubes  at  150° — 200'^'  C. ;  but  this  method  is  less  convenient.  (Beilstein.) 

Properties. — Shining  white  needles  of  specific  gravity  about  1'320,  melting  at 
140°  C.  to  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  and  boiling  at  190°  (Serullas).  Va- 
pour-density 6-35  (Biueau,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixviii.  424),  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  = 
6'385.  It  gives  out,  especially  when  heated,  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  chlorine, 
but  at  the  same  time  strongly  resembling  that  of  mice,  and  excites  tears.  Its  tasto 
is  weak,  but  is  nevertheless  similar  to  the  odour.  One  grain  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  rabbit,  kills  it  instantly.  (Serullas.) 

Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  dissolves  in  water  without  decomposition  at  first,  but  is 
afterwards  resolved  with  it,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at  the  boil- 
ing heat,  and  instantly  in  presence  of  a  fixed  alkali,  into  hydi-ochloric  and  cyanm'ic  acids 
(Ser  ullas) : 

C'N^cp  +  sn'^o  =  c^N^ii^o^  +  snci. 

Similarly,  when  boiled  with  ammonia,  rvatcr,  and  alcohol,  it  yields  sal-ammoniac  and 
cyanuric  acid ;  but  in  the  absence  of  alcohol,  chlorocyanamide  is  produced.  The  same 
compound  is  formed,  with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  when  diy  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed 
over  pulverised  chloride  of  cyanogen  (Liebig).  Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  misedwith 
jwtassium  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  yielding  chloride  and  cya- 
nide of  potassium  (Serullas).  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  whence 
it  is  precipitated  by  water.  Wlien  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  it  remains  unaltered ; 
but  in  hydrated  alcohol,  it  is  converted  in  a  short  time,  with  violent  evolution  of  heat, 
into  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  cyanuric  acid,  wliich  settles  in  cubes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  liquid.  (Liebig.) 

*  This  wasli-water,  which  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  cyanuric  acid,  end  a  small  quantity  of  chloro- 
cyanic  oil,  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  cyanuric  acid. 
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Chlorocy anic  Oil. — -This  name  is  given  to  an  oily  liquid  containing  chlorine, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  many  cyanogen- 
comjiounds,  e.g.  on  cyanogen-gas  in  sunshine  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann.  Chim.  xcv.  200),  on 
anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  in  sunshine  (Gay-Lussac,  Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[2]  XXXV.  300),  on  the  strong  aqueous  acid  (Gay-Lussac),  on  dry  cyanide  of  mercury 
in  sunshine.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

Preparation. — A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  5  grms.  cyanide  of  mercury  is 
poured  into  a  bottle  of  1  litre  capacity,  filled  with  chlorine  gas  and  exposed  to  the  sun : 
in  an  hour  or  two,  drops  of  oil  are  seen  running  down  the  sides,  and  in  four  hours,  if 
the  sunsliine  is  strong,  the  action  is  complete.  In  diffused  daylight,  the  decomposition 
goes  on  more  slowly  and  yields  less  oil.  The  oil  is  mechanically  separated  from  the 
water  above  it — a  large  quantity  of  volatile  chloride  of  cyanogen  then  escaping — and 
drawn  up  into  tubes  under  water  (Serullas).  Bouis  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xx.  416) 
proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  he  pi-epares  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  pours  it  while  still  hot  into  bottles  filled  with  chlorine. 
The  crystals  of  chloride  of  mercury  which  form  at  first,  soon  dissolve,  and  are  replaced 
by  elongated  crystals,  the  formation  of  which  appears,  however,  to  be  merely  accidental ; 
afterwards  the  oily  drops  appear.  The  chlorine  must  be  repeatedly  renewed,  tiU  it  no 
longer  loses  it  colour.  In  the  bright  sunshine  of  summer,  the  saturation  of  the  liquid 
with  chlorine  is  completed  in  two  hours  ;  in  winter  it  takes  two  or  three  weeks.  Four 
parts  of  cyanide  of  mercury  yield  1  pt.  of  the  oil. 

Chlorocyanic  oil  is  a  yellow  liquid,  lieavier  than  water ;  it  has  a  very  caustic  taste 
(Bouis),  and  a  very  pungent  odour,  like  that  of  cyanogen,  but  with  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic character,  causing  a  copious  flow  of  tears  and  coughing.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
poisonous  as  chloride  of  cyanogen,  a  tolerably  strong  dose  killing  rabbits  only  after 
several  hours.  When  recently  prepared,  it  does  not  redden  litmus  or  precipitate 
nitrate  of  silver  (Serullas).  Its  boiling  point  is  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  oU  of 
vitriol  (Liebig).  It  makes  grease-spots  on  paper,  which  arc  dissipated  by  heat.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  decomposes  gradually, 
whether  moist  or  dry,  depositing  crystals  of  trichloride  of  carbon,  C'Cl".  It  explodes 
when  heated.  Bouis  found  it  to  contain  10'6  per  cent,  carbon,  8'4  nitrogen,  and  75'6 
chlorine,  whence  he  deduces  the  formula  C'T!^''C1'''.  SeruUas  regards  it  as  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  cyanogen  with  chloride  of  carbon  and  chloride  of  nitrogen. 

The  oil,  when  moderately  heated,  boils,  gives  off  nitrogen  (mixed  with  carbonic  an- 
liydride),  and  yields  a  liquid  distillate  which  deposits  crystals  of  trichloride  of  carbon. 
The  distillate  is  colourless,  limpid,  .heavier  than  water ;  has  a  strong  irritating  odour ;  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  ether ;  boils  at  about  85°  C,  the 
boiling  point,  however,  gradually  rising.  Bouis  found  in  it  11'6 — 12'4  per  cent,  car- 
bon, 4-9  to  6"1  nitrogen,  and  80'4 — 81-8  chlorine,  and  represents  it  by  the  formula 

When  the  chlorocyanic  oil  is  slightly  heated  with  nitric  acid,  the  mixture  gives  off 
torrents  of  gas,  which  often  blow  the  apparatus  to  pieces.  The  gases  consist  of  nitro- 
gen, carbonic  anhydride,  and  nitrous  vapours,  mixed  with  a  yellowish  vapour  having  a 
very  powerful  odour.  By  distillation,  crystals  of  trichloride  of  carbon  are  obtained, 
together  with  a  colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  having  an  odour  still  more  irritating 
than  the  preceding  products.  Bouis  found  it  to  contain  lO'S  to  10-9  per  cent,  carbon, 
8-2  to  7'85  nitrogen,  and  75-9  to  75-7  chlorine,  numbers  which  he  represents  by  the 
formula  C'=N'C1"0^ 

In  connection  with  these  compounds,  we  may  describe  a  crystalline  substance,  which 
Stenhouse  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  92)  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  or  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  cooled  by  cold  water,  is  saturated 
with  dry  chlorine  gas,  large  quantities  of  sal-ammoniac  are  produced ;  the  mass  be- 
comes heated,  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride  with  effervescence,  and  the  liquid  retains 
a  peculiar  compound,  together  with  mercuric  chloride.  The  solution  is  heated  with 
water,  which  dissolves  the  sal-ammoniac  and  the  chloride  of  mercury,  and  deposits  the 
new  body  in  white  shining  needles.  If  boiling  water  is  used,  the  crystals  form  slowly 
and  are  of  larger  size.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  liquid  get  heated  during  the 
passage  of  the  chlorine,  and  to  stop  the  cm-rent  of  gas  as  soon  as  sal-ammoniac  ceases 
to  be  deposited,  otherwise  secondary  products  will  be  formed.  A  more  economical 
mode  of  preparation  is  to  pass  chlorine  slowly  into  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid  tiU  crystals  of  sal-ammoniac  make  their  appearance,  and  the  liquid 
gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  with  effervescence. 

The  compound  crystallises  in  long,  colourless,  shining  needles,  much  like  sulphate 
of  quinine.  It  is  neutral,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  melts  at  120°  C.  with  partial  sub- 
limation. It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Potash- 
ley  decomposes  it,  ammonia  being  given  off,  and  the  liquid  assuming  a  dark  brown 
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colour.  It  dissolves  in  hot  aqunous  ammonia,  and  separates  out  on  cooling.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  nitric  acid  likewise  dissolve  it. 

This  substance  gives  by  analysis  (mean)  35-4  per  cent,  carbon,  5-0  hydrogen,  10-,35 
nitrogen,  and  26'0  chlorine,  whence  Stenhoiise  deduces  the  formula  C'H'C'l.NO-. 
Laurout  supposes  it  to  contain  1  at.  hydrogen  less,  and  represents  it  by  the  formula 
C  'H^N.CIO''^,  supposing  it  to  be  formed  as  shown  by  the  equation : 

C'-^H'-O  +  2CNH  +  H'O  +  CP  =  C'lPNClO-  +  NH'Cl. 

The  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  ascribed  to  a  secondary  reaction.  According 
to  Lam-ent's  formula,  the  body  miglit  be  resolved  into  oxalic  acid,  alcohol,  and  sal- 
ammoniac  : 

C'lPCINO'-  +  3H=0  =  C'lI-'O'  +  +  NH'Cl. 

CYAWOGBOT,  DHTECTIOMT  and  ESTIMIATIOKr  Or.  The  detection  of 
cyanogen  m  luitaltic  ct/('inii!it<  which  give  off  prussic  acid  wlien  treated  with  dilute 
acids,  is  very  simple,  especially  when  only  tlie  alkali-metals  or  alkaline-earth-metals 
are  present.  The  liquid  is  first  rendered  strongly  alkaline  (if  not  so  already) ;  a  small 
quantity  of  a  ferroso-ferric  solution  is  added  ;  and  the  mixture  is  warmed  for  a  short 
time  (to  favour  the  formation  of  yellov/  prussiate),  then  supersaturated  with  liydro- 
chloric  acid.  Prussian  Ijlue  is  then  formed  if  a  cyanide  is  present  or  if  in  very  small 
quantity,  the  liquid  assumes  a  green  colour,  and  slowly  deposits  prussian  blue  on 
standing,  the  green  colour  of  the  liquid  changing  at  the  same  time  to  yellow.  (See 
also  Tests  for  Hydrocyanic  Aero,  p.  218.) 

To  detect  cyanogen  in  double  cyanides  whicli  do  not  give  off  pmssic  acid  with  dilute 
acids,  they  must  first  be  fused  with  dry  carbonate  of  sodium,  the  mass  then  lixiviated 
with  water,  and  the  solution  tested  with  a  ferroso-ferric  salt  as  above. 

The  detection  of  cyanogen  in  its  other  compounds  is  more  difficult.  The  cynnatcs, 
sulplwcyanatcs,  and  cyanamidcs  are  not  easily  converted  into  cyanides  ;  most  of  them, 
however,  exhibit  reactions  of  their  own,  by  which  they  may  be  easily  recognised, 
c.  g.  cyanic  acid  by  splitting  up  with  water  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid ;  sulplio- 
cyanic  acid  by  the  blood-red  colour  which  it  produces  with  ferric  salts.  Chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  cyanogen,  mixed  first  with  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and 
then  with  potash-ley,  yield  a  gi'een  precipitate  after  acidulation  with  hydi-oehloric 
acid. 

From  the  cyanides  nf  the  alcohnl-radiclcs  and  organic  bases,  such  as  cyanophenyl- 
amine,  the  cyanogen  cannot  be  separated  as  such,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
compounds  actually  contain  cyanogen.  On  treating  tliem  with  acids  or  alkalis,  am- 
monia is  separated,  and  the  carbon  of  the  cyanogen  is  left  in  combination  with  the 
remaining  carbon  of  the  organic  body,  c.  (j. 

2(C'=H'N.CN)  +  2HC1  +  211-0  =  C"H'=N-0-  +  2NH'C1. 

Cy;inide  of  I'lieiiyloxa- 
lilienylamine.  miiie. 

CN.C-H^  +  KHO  +  IPO  =  C'H''KO-  -t-  NH^. 

Cy;uii(le  of  rropionate  of 

etliyl,  potiissiuin. 

To  test  a  gas  for  cyanogen,  the  gas  is  shaken  up  with  potasli-ley,  which  aljsorbs  the 
cyanogen,  forming  cyanide  and  cyanatc  of  potassium ;  the  solution  may  then  be  tested 
with  a  ferroso-ferric  salt  as  above.  The  same  reaction  will  however  bo  obtained  if 
the  gas  contains  hydrocyanic  acid  instead  of  cyanogen  ;  but  in  that  case  no  cyanate 
of  potassium  wiU  be  foi-med.  The  potash-solution  must  therefore  be  further  tested 
for  cyanate  by  acidtdating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  gently  ;  tlie  cyanic 
acid  will  then  be  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  which  latter  will  be  given 
off  on  suporsatm-ating  with  potash.  Another  method  of  detecting  free  cyanogen  in 
presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  to  remove  the  latter  liy  means  of  red  mercuric  oxide, 
which  docs  not  absorb  the  cyanogen  at  all  if  dry,  and  only  veiy  slowly  if  it  is  moist. 
The  remaining  gas  may  then  be  tested  with  potash  as  aliove. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  cyanogen  may  often  be  effected  by  loss,  that  is  (o 
say,  by  determining  the  amount  of  the  body  (generally  a  metal)  united  witli  the 
cyanogen.  To  determine  the  cyanogen  directly,  the  cyanogen-compound  is  generally! 
burnt  in  a  combustion-tube  witli  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  carl'on  determined  as  m 
organic  analysis.  100  pts.  by  weight  of  carbonic  anhydride,  CO",  are  equivalent  to 
u9'l  pts.  cyanogen,  CN. 

If  other  compounds  are  present  containing  carbon,  but  free  from  nitrogen,  the 
cyanogen  may  be  converted  into  ammonia  liy  ignition  with  soda-lime,  and  the 
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ammonia  quantitatively  determined.  100  pts.  ammonia  correspond  to  152'94  pta. 
cyanogen. 

In  cyanides  which  are  soluble  in  water  or  in  dilute  acids,  the  amount  of  cyanogen 
may  generally  be  determined  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver  as  described  in  the 
article  Cyanide  of  Hydrogen  (p.  219).  In  some  cases,  however,  as  with  cyanide  of 
mercury  and  many  double  cyanides,  c.  g.  the  ferro-  ferrri-  and  cobalticyanidcs,  this 
method  is  not  directly  applicable ;  such  compounds  must  be  treated  by  some  of  the 
methods  previously  mentioned. 

The  amount  of  cyanogen  in  cyanide  of  mercury  may  be  accurately  determined  by 
mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  with  caustic  potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium, 
the  latter  in  slight  excess  only,  and  adding  a  solution  of  zinc-oxide  in  potash.  The 
cyanogen  may  then  be  precipitated  from  the  neutralised  filtrate  by  nitrate  of  sUver. 
When  cyanide  of  mercury  is  decomposed  by  sidphydric  acid,  part  of  the  cyanogen  is 
sm-e  to  escape  as  hydrocyanic  acid.  Another  very  exact  method  is  to  decompose  the 
mercuric  cyanide,  dissolved  in  more  than  25  to  30  pts.  water  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with 
cadmium  filings.  The  decomposition  is  complete  in  about  36  hours,  and  the  cyanogen 
may  then  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  cadmium  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
(H.  Kose,  Zeitseh.  Anal.  Chem.  i.  288.) 

CYiJ-UOGEM-,  OP.    CNI  =  Cyl.    (H.  Davy,  Gilb.  Ann.  liv.  384. 

AVohler,  ibid.  Ixix.  281.  Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxvii.  184;  xxix.  184; 
xxxiv.  100;  XXXV.  293,  344.  Van  Dyk,  Eepert.  Pharm.  xxi.  223.)  This  compound, 
discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1816,  is  not  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements, 
but  is  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  cyanide  of  mercury,  cyanide  of  silver, 
or  other  metallic  cyanides  ;  it  is  likewise  found  as  an  impm-ity  in  commercial  iodine 
(Scanlan,  Chem.  Soc.  Mem.  iii.  321.  F.Meyer,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  li.  29.  Klo- 
bac  h,  ibid.  Ix.  34). — 1.  Two  pts.  of  cyanide  of  mercury  are  mixed  with  1  pt.  of  iodine, 
very  intimately,  but  quickly,  to  prevent  loss  by  volatilisation,  and  the  mixtui-e  gradually 
and  gently  heated,  either  in  a  retort  provided  with  a  receiver,  or  in  a  wide-necked 
flask,  the  mouth  of  which  passes  under  a  beU-jar  partly  closed  with  a  glass  plate  ;  or 
the  mixtiire  is  heated  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  till  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  begins  to 
volatilise,  the  dish  then  placed  upon  a  large  glass  plate,  and  covered  with  a  bell-jar; 
the  iodide  of  cyanogen  then  sublimes  on  the  sides  of  the  jar  in  large  white  flocks 
(Serullas).  The  product  is  usually  contaminated  with  iodide  of  mercury,  -nhich 
sublimes  with  the  iodide  of  cyanogen,  chiefly  towards  the  end  of  the  operation ;  it  may 
be  purified  by  a  second  sublimation  over  the  water-bath  or  in  sunshine,  but  the 
(.peration  takes  a  long  time.  If  the  iodide  of  cyanogen,  when  supersatm-ated,  first 
with  strong  aqueous  potash  and  then  with  nitric  acid,  yields  no  precipitate  of  mercuric 
iodide,  it  may  be  considered  free  from  that  impurity.  (Serullas.) 

2.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  iodine  and  cyanide  of  silver.  This  process  yields  a 
jnirer  product  (Wohler) — 134  pts.  (1  at.)  cyanide  of  silver  require  rather  less  than 
252  pts.  (2  at.)  of  iodine. 

3.  lodiHe  is  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  such 
quantity  that  the  solution  may  solidify  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling,  and  the 
solid  mass  is  gently  heated  till  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  sublimes.  (Lie big,  Chim. 
org.  i.  180.) 

Properties. — Iodide  of  cyanogen  forms  long,  white,  very  delicate  needles,  loosely 
united  in  feathers  and  stars  (Serullas).  From  its  solution  in  ether  or  absolute 
alcohol,  it  ciystallises  in  small  four-sided  tables ;  from  a  solution  in  spirit  of  80  per 
cent,  in  long  feathery  needles  (Herzog,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ixi.  129).  It  is  very 
heavy,  sinking  rapidly  in  oil  of  vitriol.  It  boils  at  a  temperature  considerably  above 
100°  C,  and  volatilises  undeeomposed  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has  a  highly 
penetrating  and  pungent  odour  of  iodine  and  cyanogen  together;  excites  a  copious 
flow  of  tears ;  and  has  an  extremely  acrid  taste  (metallic  if  it  is  contaminated  with 
iodide  of  mercury)  (Serullas).  It  is  very  poisonous,  acting  like  iodine  and  cyanogen 
together.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  more  readily  in  alcohol,  forming  coloui'less 
solutions  which  do  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus  or  turmeric,  or  turn  starch  blue,  or 
precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  It  dissolves  with  stOl  greater  facility  in  ether  and  in 
volatile  oils,  and  is  likewise  soluble  in  fixed  oils. 

Becom.'posUions. — 1.  Iodide  of  cyanogen  thrown  upon  red-hot  coals  (Serullas),  or 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Wohler),  gives  off  violet  vapours  of  iodine.  Fven 
its  aqueous  solution,  when  kept  for  some  time,  imparts  a  pale  violet  colour  to  the 
superincumbent  air  (S  eru  11a  s).  Strong  sxdphuric  acid  decomposes  iodide  of  cyanogen 
very  slowly,  acquiring  thereby  a  red  colour,  and  precipitating  iodine  (Serullas) ; 
according  to  Herzog,  the  decomposition  does  not  take  place  without  the  aid  of  heat. 
It  dissolves  also  without  decomposition  in  nitric  and  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid. — 
3.  Sulphurous  anhydride  exerts  no  action  on  iodide  of  cyanogen  ;  but  the  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid  forms  with  it  (water  being  decomposed)  sulphuric  acid, 
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hydi-ocyanic  acid  and  iodine,  which  last  substance,  by  the  further  action  of  the 
suiphiu-ous  acid,  yields  hydriodic  and  sulphuiic  acids.    (Serullas) : 

2CyI  +  ffO  +  ffSO'  =  B.-SO*  +  2HCy  +  I=; 

and: 

Cyl  +  ffO  +  H-'SO'  =  WSO'  +  HCy  +  HI. 

Siil2}Jtydric  acid  gas,  in  the  absence  of  water,  conTcrts  iodide  of  cyanogen  into  hydriodic 
acid  and  black  iodide  of  sulphur ;  in  presence  of  water,  the  products  are  hydrocyanic 
acid,  hydriodic  acid,  and  a  precipitate  of  sulphur : 

2CyI  +  H-S  =  2nCy  +  SP; 

and : 

Cyl  +  H^S  =  HCy  +  HI  +  S. 

5.  Iodide  of  cyanogen  dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  forming  cyanide,  iodide,  and 
perhaps  also  iodate  of  potassium  (Serullas).    Probably  thus  : 

3CyI  +  3K=0  =  3KCy  +  2KI  +  KIO". 

6.  An  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  cyanogen  mixed,  first  with  potash,  then  with 
ferrous  sulphate,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid,  — or  first  with  ferrous  sidphate,  then  with 
potash,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid, — yields  a  green  precipitate  (Serullas). 
This  reaction  distinguishes  iodide  of  cyanogen  from  the  bromide  and  chloride,  which 
yield  the  green  precipitate  in  the  latter  case  only. — 7.  Thosphorvs  melts  in  contact 
with  iodide  of  cyanogen,  and  yields  iodide  of  phosphorus,  often  with  emission  of  light 
and  heat;  the  cyanogen  is  probably  set  free  in  this  reaction  (Wohler,  Dyk).  Simi- 
larly, powdered  antimony  heated  with  iodide  of  cyanogen  decomposes  it  with  noise, 
and  forms  iodide  of  antimony ;  and  mcrcuri/  agitated  with  aqueous  iodide  of  cyanogen 
liberates  the  cyanogen,  and  is  converted  into  iodide  of  mercury,  exhibiting  first  a 
yellow  and  then  a  red  colour.  (Wohler.) 

Dry  chlorine  gas  and  nitric  acid  do  not  decompose  iodide  of  cyanogen.  (Serullas.) 

With  ammonia-gas,  iodide  of  cyanogen  forms  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  ammonium 
and  cyanamide,  formerly  regai'dcd  as  ammonio-iodide  of  cyanogen.  (See  Cyanajiide, 
p.  188.) 

CTASTOGEW,  SUlFHVBRiSLTES  OF.  Dry  sulphydi'ic  acid  gas  does  not 
act  upon  cyanogen,  but  in  the  moist  state,  the  two  gases  unite,  forming  two  crystalline 
compounds,  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  mixed. 

Mnnostilphydrate.  Flaveanwasscrstoffsaurc  (Berzelius).  Sidphoxalcnide 
(Laurent).  C'N'ffS  =  Cy^.H^S. — This  compound  is  formed  when  cyanogen  and  sul- 
phydric  acid  gas,  both  moist  and  the  former  in  excess,  are  passed  into  a  glass  receiver 
standing  over  mercury,  or  into  alcohol.  Laurent  (Compt.  chim.  1850,  p.  373)  passes 
tJie  two  gases  (the  cyanogen  in  large  excess)  into  a  lai-ge  bottle  moistened  with 
water,  and  purifies  the  crystals  which  form,  by  reeiystallisation  from  ether. 

The  compound  crystallises  in  yellow  needles  having  a  pmigent  and  afterwards  bitter 
taste.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  solutions  are  not  acid  ;  they 
become  darker-coloured  on  standing,  and  deposit  brown  flocks,  emitting  at  the  same 
time  an  odour  of  prussic  acid.  Heated  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  it  yields  oialic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  sidphydric  acid : 

C-N=H=S  +  4H«0  =  C-H^O-'  +  WW  +  H^S. 
With  a  strong  solution  cf  potash,  it  forms  sulphoeyanate  and  cyanide  of  potassium : 
C^N^ffS  =  CNH  -I-  CNHS. 

Hydrocyanic  Sulpho- 
acid.      cyanic  acid. 

With  silver-salts,  it  forms  sulphide  of  silver,  cyanogen  being  at  the  same  time  set  free  • 
from  acetate  of  lead,  after  a  while,  it  precipitates  sulphide  of  lead. 

Bisidphy dratc.  Ruhcanwasscrstoffsaiirc  (Berzelius).  Sulpihoxami(}e{'La\\vQnt), 
C-N'-'H'S-  =  Cy'-'.2IPS. — This  compound,  which  has  the  composition  of  oxamido  in 
which  tlie  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  is  prepared  by  passing  cyanogen  gas  and 
excess  of  sulphych-ic  acid  simultaneously  into  water,  or  better,  into  alcohol.  The 
liquid  gradually  acquires  a  yellow-red  colour,  and  deposits  small  crystals  of  the 
compound,  which  may  be  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  It  forms  yellow-red  shinino- 
opaque  crystals  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  in  boiling  water, 
also  in  alcohol  and  etlier.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  yellow  colour, 
and  deposits  it  again  unaltered  on  addition  of  water.  Wlien  it  is  gently  heated,  a 
small  portion  sublimes  imaltered,  the  rest  being  resolved  into  sulphide  of  ammonium 
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and  free  carbon.  It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  cold  potash  ;  but  when  boiled  with 
dilute  potash,  it  yields  oxalate  and  sulphide  of  potassium,  together  with  ammonia  : 

C^N^H'S^  +  SK^O  +  H^O  =  C^K^O'  +  2K'S  +  2NH^ 

A  similar  decomposition  takes  place  when  the  compound  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Boiled  with  strong  potash- solution  it  yields  cyanide,  sulphocyanate,  and 
sulphide  of  potassium : 

C-N^H^S'  +  2K'0  =  CNK  +  CNKS  +  K-S  +  2H^0. 

The  compound  is  not  decomposed  by  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  sulphurous  acid 
or  ammonia  either  dry  or  aqueous.  Chlorine  decomposes  it  with  aid  of  heat,  forming 
chloride  of  sulphur  ;  with  boiling  nitric  acid,  it  forms  sulphuric  acid.  The  aqueous 
solution,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  gives  off  cyanogen  and  throws  down  sulphide 
of  silver.  With  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  it  yields  an  orange-yellow  precipitate 
C^N-H-Pb^S^,  which  retains  its  colour  when  carefully  dried,  but  yields  sulphide  of 
lead  when  boiled  with  water  (Wo hie r,  Volckel).  With  eupric  salts  it  yields  a 
black-gi-een  precipitate  which  resembles  the  lead-salt  in  its  reactions.  With  mercuric 
chloride  it  forms  a  thick  white  precipitate,  and  gives  oif  hydrochloric  acid.    ( W  6  li  1  e  r. ) 

(For  further  details  respecting  these  compounds,  see  Gmelin's  Handbook,  viii.  116.) 

CITA^OSEXar,  SITKPHXSS  OS*.    See  SuiPHOCYANic  Anhtdeide. 

CYATffOil..  C°H"NO?  (Kossignon,  Compt.  rend.  xiii.  551.)— A  volatile  oil 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  pressed  almond-cake  and  of  many  stone-fruits  con- 
taining prussic  acid.  To  prepare  it,  the  bruised  and  moistened  almond-cake  is  spread 
out  on  paper  tUl  the  mass  begins  to  ferment ;  the  fermented  mass  is  carefully  distilled ; 
and  the  distillate,  which  at  first  contains  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  is  collected 
in  a  receiver  containing  potash-ley.  The  eyano'il,  which  floats  on  the  liquid  in  oily 
drops,  is  first  treated  with  chlorine,  and  then  rectified  over  potash.  Cyano'il  may  also 
be  obtained  by  fermenting  almond-eake  with  cheese. 

Cyano'il  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid  which  smells  like  bitter  almonds,  tastes  somewhat 
sharp  and  astringent,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'009  ;  it 
burns  with  a  purple-red  flame.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  volatilises  without 
alteration.  It  is  said  not  to  be  decomposed  by  potash,  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine. 
It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  nitric  acid,  and  ^dissolves  camphor,  naphthalin,  and 
wax.  It  is  said  to  contain  69'42  per  cent,  carbon,  10'54  hydrogen,  13-02  nitrogen, 
and  7'02  oxygen,  numbers  which  may  be  represented  by  the  empirical  formula  above 
given  ;  but  the  investigation  of  this  substance  is  altogether  very  imperfect. 

CYAXTOIiITE.  A  hydrated  sDieate  of  calcium  occurring,  iutergrown  with  cerinite 
and  centrallassite,  in  a  kidney-shaped  mass  in  the  trap  of  Fundy  Bay,  a  mile  to  the 
east  of  Black  Kock,  and  forming  the  innermost  portion  of  the  mass.  It  is  amorphous, 
with  a  fracture  varying  from  flat  conchoidal  to  even.  Colour  bluish  grey  ;  iridescent ; 
opaque  in  the  mass,  translucent  at  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  =  2'495.  Hardness 
=  4'5.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  melts  on  the  thin  edges,  forms  clear  beads  with  soda  and  borax,  and 
a  translucent  glass  with  phosphorus-salt. 

The  analysis  gave : 

SiO'^  Al'O'  Ca^O  Mg^O  K^O  H^O 

72-52  1-24  18-19  trace  0-61  6-91  =  99-47; 

agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  14CrtO.10(SiO'  4-  5H0  or  14Ca20.5Si02  +  6W0. 
(How,  Edinb.  N.  Phil  J.  x.  847.) 

CYAirosiTS,  or  Cyanose.    Native  sulphate  of  copper.    (See  Sitlphates.) 

CSTA.XJ'OTOXiXI'IDIM'E.    Syn.  with  C yanobenz Yx a ivtmE.  (See  Benzylaminb.) 

CVAIO'OTRXCHITX:.  Lettsomite,  Sammterz,  Kupfersmnmterz. — A  mineral  from 
Moldawa,  in  the  Bannat,  occurring  in  velvety  deposits,  consisting  of  delicate  smalt- 
blue  fibres.    Two  specimens  analysed  by  Percy  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxv.  100)  gave : 

SO'  Al^O^  Fc^O'         Cu^O  WO 

15-38  11-70  48-16  23-06  =  98-30 

14-12  11  06  1-18  46-59  23-06  insol.  2-35  =  98-36 

12Cu'  ) 

whence  the  formula,  6Cu=O.A1^0^2SO'  +  12H-0  =  2A11'"    }-0"  -t-  12aq. 

2(S0-)") 

CVAWOITS  ACID.  The  name  originally  given  by  SeruUas  to  cyanic  acid,  on 
the  supposition  tliat  it  contained  only  half  as  much  oxygen  as  the  acid  then  called 
cyanic,  but  now  cyanuric  acid. 
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C"SrAIsruiliS.MIC  ilCIUS.  Ammdinc,  C^N'H^O,  and Milanurcnic  acid,  C^N  'H'O^, 
iiiiiy  be  regarded  as  aniic  acids  of  eyanuric  acid,  both  being  intermediate  in  compositiou 
between  eyanuric  acid  and  cyauuramide  or  melamine,  tlius  : 

Cyanuric  acid  C'N^ffO'  =  ^^jjo' 

Melamirenic  acid  C^N  W02  =  ^'|q„ 

Ammeline  C^N'^H^O  = 

Cyanm-amide  C^N"IP  =  H-^^N' 

Ammdinc,  C'ii^W'O.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. Pluirm.  x.  ."JO  ;  Iviii.  219.  Knapp, 
xxi.  244.  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Anu.  Cla.  Phys.  [3]  xix.  92.) — This  compound, 
which  may  also  be  regarded  as  composed  of  2  at.  cyananiide  and  1  at.  cyanic  acid, 
2CyH-N.CynO,  is  produced  by  boiling  melam  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  potash-ley, 
or  by  boiling  melamine  (cyanm'amide)  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  precipitated  from 
its  solutions  by  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  as  a  chalky  white  powder.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dissolves  in  caustic  alltalis  and  in  most 
acids.  Strong  acids  and  alkalis  convert  it,  first  into  ammelide,  then  into  cyanuric  acid. 
When  heated  it  gives  oif  ammonia  and  leaves  mellone.  Fused  with  potash,  it  yields 
cyanate  of  potassium  (p.  193). 

Ammeline  is  a  weak  base,  forming  crystalline  salts,  which  are  partially  decomposed 
by  water.  The  nitrate,  C^N^H'^O.HNO^,  crystallises  from  solutions  containing  a  slight 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  in  long  colourless  four-sided  prisms.  When  heated  in  the  Aiy 
state,  it  gives  oif  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  — or  the  products  of  its  decom- 
position, nitrous  oxide  and  water  —  and  leaves  melanurenic  acid : 

CWffO.HNO'  =  C^N^n'O-  +  N-0  +  IPO. 

The  argcnto-nitratc,  C^N^H'^O.AgNO',  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  am- 
meline with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate. 

Melanurenic  acid,  CWH'O-  =  CyH2N.2CyHO.  (Liebig  and  Wohler,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  371. — Gm.  ix.  470.) — Tliis  body  remains,  together  ^vith  cyanuric  acid, 
wlien  lu'ca  is  subjected  to  a  continuous  but  moderate  heat.  On  dissolving  out  the 
cyanui'ic  acid  with  water,  the  melanurenic  acid  remains  as  a  white  chalky  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalis,  and  precipitable  therefrom  by  neutralisa- 
tion. Wlien  heated,  it  yields  ammonia  and  meUone ;  and  when  boiled  with  acids  or 
alkalis,  it  gives  up  ammonia  and  is  converted  into  cyanuric  acid. 

Ammelide,  CWH^O^  =  3(CyH-N.CyH0)  =  ^'jo'-    (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  x. 

30  ;  Iviii.  249.  Knapp,  ihid.  Ixix.  244.  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xix.  94.) — This  body,  discovered  by  Liebig  in  1834,  stands,  according  to  the  above 
formida,  intermediate  between  ammeline  and  melanurenic  acid,  just  as  ammeline  does 
between  melamine  (cyauuramide)  and  melanurenic  acid,  and  as  melanurenic  acid  does 
between  ammeline  and  cyanuric  acid  (see  table  above).  Gerhardt,  however  {Traits, 
iv.  888),  regards  it  identical  with  nielamu-enic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  melam, 
melamine,  or  ammeline  in  nitric,  or  better,  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating 
with  alcohol  or  carbonate  of  potassium.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  acids,  but  does  not  form  definite  salts.  It  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  potash, 
and  in  boiling  aqueous  ammonia;  and  when  the  latter  solution,  freed  from  excess  of 
ammonia  by  heat,  is  mixed  wit]i  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  of  ammclidatc  of  silver 
is  formed,  consisting  of  C^N'il'AgO^. 

A  solution  of  this  salt  in  strong  nitric  acid  deposits  colourless  laminae  or  tables  of 
argentonitrate  of  ammelide,  C''N''H'0'.AgNO^.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  on 
mixing  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ammehde  in  nitric  acid  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  not  containing  ammonia.  The  crystals  treated  with  water  dissolve,  for  the 
most  part,  leaving  white  flakes  of  ammelide.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  first  gives  off 
nitrous  vapours,  then  cyanic  acid,  and  leaves  metallic  silver. 

AmmeHde  boiled  for  some  time  with  acids  or  alkalis  is  converted  into  cyanuric  acid, 
and  when  fused  with  potash,  yields  cyanate  of  potassium. 

CYAKTURAIMCISE.  Tricyano-triamide,  Melamine.  C^H^N"  =  ^IjN-'.  (Lie- 
big,  Aun.  Ch.  Pharm.  x.  18;  xxvi.  187.) — This  compound,  polymeric  with  cyanamide, 
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is  obtained  by  heating  the  latter  to  150°  C,  or  by  boiling  melam  (C'H'N")  with  potash 
and  slowly  evajioratiug  the  solution.  It  crystallises  in  large  rhombic  octahedrons, 
having  a  strong  lustre,  permanent  in  the  air,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  boiling  potash-ley  dissolves 
them  more  readily  than  water.  When  strongly  heated,  they  melt,  give  off  ammonia, 
and  leave  an  orange-yellow  residue  of  hydromellone,  which  is  further  decomposed 
at  a  higher  temperature.  Cyanuramide,  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  yields 
cyanate  or  mellonide  of  potassium,  acccording  to  the  proportions  used  : 

CH^N"  +  3KH0  =  3CNK0  +  3Nff. 

Cyanate  of 
potassium. 

3C''H«N«  +  3KH0  =  C^N'^K'  +  SNH'  +  3H-0, 

Mellonide  of 
potassium. 

When  fused  with  potassium,  it  glows,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  yields  mellonide  of  potas- 
sium. Strong  acids  transform  cyaniu'amide  successively  into  ammeline,  ammelide, 
melanurenic  acid,  and  cyanuric  acid,  each  of  these  compounds  being  derived  from  the 
preceding  by  the  addition  ofH-0  and  elimination  of  NH'  (p.  286). 


Cyanura- 
mide. 

+ 

H-0 

-  NH' 

Ammeline. 

2C^N^H^0 

Ammeline. 

+ 

H'O 

-  NH^ 

Ammelide. 

Ammelide. 

+ 

H^O 

-  NH^ 

=  2C'N^H<0' 

Melanurenic 
acid. 

Melanurenic 
acid. 

+ 

H^O 

-  NH» 

Cyanuric 
acid. 

Cyanuramide,  or  melamine,  is  a  base  which  unites  easily  with  acids,  forming  well 
defined  salts  which  have  an  acid  reaction.  Its  aqueous  solution  precipitates  the  salts 
of  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  and  copper. 

Acetate  of  melamine  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  large  rectangular 
flexible  tables.  The  formate  forms  very  soluble  laminae.  The  nitrate,  C^H^N'^.HNO-'', 
crystiillises  in  long  silky  laminae,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  and  may  be  reorystal- 
lised  without  decomposition.  An  argentonitrate,  C^H"N''.AgNO*,  is  produced  on  adding 
a  hot  solution  of  melamine  to  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which 
increases  on  cooling,  and  may  be  reerystallised  without  alteration.  The  oxalate, 
C^H^(C'II'^N*)^0',  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  nitrate.  The  pJiosphate  forms 
slender  needles  very  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  sulphate  is  a  crystalline  precipitate 
obtained  by  adding  sidphxiric  acid  to  a  solution  of  melamine.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  short  red 
needles.  „ 

C-STAOTtTRIC  ACXD.    C'HWO'  =  ^sjo^  =    ^"^^'jm  Tricarhonyl-tria- 

mide,  Cyanurenic  acid,  Pyro-iiric  acid.  (Seheele,  Opuscula,  ii.  177.  Serullas, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxviii.  379.  Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  622;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixii.  241.  Liebig  and  Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  xx.  369;  xxiv.  508,  603.  Liebig, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  121,  125.  Wurtz,  ihid.  Ixiv.  30  7.  De  Vry,  ibid.  Ixi.  248. 
Limpricht,  ibid.  Ixxiv.  208.) 

This  acid  was  discovered  by  Seheele,  who  obtained  it  as  a  sublimate  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  vend  acid,  and  regarded  it  as  similar  to  succinic  acid.  Serullas,  in  1828, 
by  decomposing  solid  cldoride  of  cyanogen  with  water,  obtained  an  acid  which  he  re- 
garded as  C-NHO^,  and  named  cyanic  acid  (p.  286) ;  and  Wohler,  in  1829,  showed 
that  this  acid  was  identical  with  pyro-uric  acid,  and  was  also  obtained  as  a  residue  by 
heating  urea.  Subsequently,  Liebig  and  Wohler,  in  1830,  discovered  the  true  compo- 
sition of  the  acid  and  many  of  its  chemical  relations. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  also  produced :  a.  By  heating  urea  to  a  certain  point  (Wohler, 
Gm.  vii.  366). — b.  In  the  decomposition  of  urea  by  hydrochloric  acid  (DeVry),  or  by 
chlorine  (Wurts). — c.  By  boiling  melamine  with  nitric  acid,  or  cyanylic  acid  with  sul- 
•phurie  acid  (Liebig). — d.  By  boihng  1  pt.  of  ammelide  for  six  hours  with  50  pts. 
(if  water  and  a  quantity  of  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid,  about  sulficient  to  dis- 
solve the  ammelide,  the  ebullition  being  contiuTied  till  the  liquid  is  no  longer  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia. — e.  By  boiling  1  pt.  of  ammelide  for  an  hour  with  10  pts.  of  dilute 
potash  (Knapp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxi.  245). — /.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  on  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Balard.) 

Preparation.  —  1.  Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  melting  urea,  whereupon  the  raasa 
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swells  up  strongly,  gives  off  white  fumes  of  sal-ammoniac,  together  with  nitrogen  and 
Iiydi'ochloric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  cjanuric  acid.  (Wurtz.) 

3CH'N=0  +  CP  =  N  +  HCl  +  2NH«C1  +  C'N'H'O'. 

2.  Urea  is  heated  till  it  ceases  to  give  off  ammonia,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  filtrate  is  left  to  crystallise  by  cooling  (Wohler).  As  tlie  urea- 
residuo  may  stiU  contain  ammonia  and  still  exhibit  colour,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  hot 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  dropped  into  the  solution  till  all  effervescence  ceases  and 
the  solution  is  decolorised,  and  after  cooling,  the  cyanuric  acid  precipitated  from 
it  by  water;  it  is  then  obtained  as  a  snow-white  crystalline  powder;  or  it  may  be  dis- 
solved in  boiling  hydrochloric,  acid,  which  will  deposit  the  cyanuric  acid  as  it  cools  ; 
or  the  pulverised  residue  may  be  suspended  in  water,  and  chlorine  passed  through  the 
liquid,  whereupon  the  residue  dissolves,  forming  a  solution  which  deposits  cyanuric 
acid  in  proportion  as  the  chlorine  escapes.    (Wohler  and  Liebig.) 

3.  Pulverised  urea  is  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  the  compound  is 
heated  in  the  oil-bath  to  145°  C,  at  which  temperature  it  begins  to  decompose,  then 
taken  out,  whereupon  violent  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  rises  to  200°  ;  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  which  on  cooling  deposits 
white  cyanuric  acid,  whilst  sal-ammoniac  remains  in  the  solution.  If  the  mass  were 
left  in  the  oil-bath,  the  compound  C^N-'H^O'''  would  be  obtained  instead  of  cyanuric 
acid.    (De  A'^ry.) 

4.  Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  a  flask  pro- 
vided witli  a  long  neck,  that  which  sublimes  in  the  neck  being  continually  returned  to  tlie 
liquid  by  agitation,  tQl  the  odour  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The 
liquid  is  then  placed  in  a  basin  and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat,  the 
greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  escaping  ;  the  crystallised  cyanuric  acid  is  washed 
on  a  filter  with  small  quantities  of  cold  water  till  the  water  gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
only  a  slight  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  nitric  acid ;  the  acid  is  then  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  certain  point,  and  left  to  crystallise. 
(Serullas.) 

Properties. — Cyanuric  acid  crystallises  from  water  in  colourless  oblique  rliombic 
prisms  containing  2  at.  water  of  crystallisation :  C^N^H'O'  +  2H''0.  The  finest  crystals* 
are  obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  at  the  boiling  heat,  evaporating  it  at  60° — 80°  C, 
and  leaving  it  to  cool  slowly.  According  to  Keferstein  (Pogg.  Ann,  xcix.  275)  and 
Schabus  {Bcstimmung,  p.  142),  the  crystals  are  monoclinic,  exhibiting  the  faces 
coP  .  ocPoo  .  oP  .  -Pod  .  -iPoo  .  Eatio  of  axes  a  :  6  :  e  =  0-5728  :  07526  :  1.  In- 
clination of  ooP  :  coP  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =76°  48'  (77°  13' Kefer- 
stein); oP  :  a>P  =  99°  59';  oP  :  -Poo  =  137°  3';  oP  :  -iPa>  =  151°  42'.  Clea- 
vage very  distinct  parallel  to  —Poo  ;  less  distinct  parallel  to  oP. 

The  crystals,  exposed  to  dry  air  or  gently  heated,  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, amounting  to  2r69  per  cent.,  and  leave  anhydrous  cyanuric  acid  in  the  form  of 
a  white  efflorescent  mass.  The  anhydrous  acid  likewise  separates  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution  of  the  acid  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  By  sublimation  it  is  obtained  in 
delicate  needles. 

Cyanui'ic  acid  is  inodorous,  has  a  slightly  acid  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  faintly. 
It  is  not  poisonous.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  (in  40  jjts.  according  to 
Chevallier  and  Lassaigne),  dissolves  in  24  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Cyanuric  acid  when  heated  alone  is  converted  into  cyanic  acid 
(C'N'IPO'  =  3CNH0),  part  of  the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  cya- 
melide  (p.  186)  which  sublimes  (Liebig  and  Wohler).  When  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  it  undergoes  this  change  at  a  lower  temperature  than  when  heated  alone 
(Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vi.  69). —  2.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  «rt>7'c  or /^v<^)•(?- 
chloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  (Liebig). — ^3.  Heated 
with  six  times  its  weight  of  pentacMoridc  of  phosphorvs,  it  j'ields  soliil  chloride  of 
cjfanogen  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  (Beilstein,  p.l81). — -4.  Heated  with /joifrt.?- 
sium,  it  yields  cyanide  and  hydrate  of  potassium,  CN^H-'O'  +  =  3CNK  -i-  3KH0. 
(Serullas.) 

Cyanurates.  Cyanuric  acid  is  tribasic,  being  the  analogue  of  solid  chloride  of 
cyanogen.  It  forms  neutral  salts,  Cy^M^O',  of  which,  however,  only  the  lead  and 
silver  salts  have  been  obtained,  and  acid  salts  containing  2  at.  and  1  at.  metal  in 
place  of  hydrogen,  viz.  Cy^HM'-O'  and  Cy'H^iVIO'.  All  the  cyanates  appear  to  be 
crystallisable,  even  those  which  are  obtained  by  precipitation  appearing  crystalline 
under  the  microscope.  They  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid,  with 
separation  of  cyanuric  acid.  The  cyanurates  of  the  alkali-metals  when  heated  give 
off  cyanic  acid,  cyanato  of  ammonium,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  ni^jogon,  and  leave  a 
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residue  of  cyanate.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  water ;  the  other  cyanurates  are  insoluble, 
or  sparingly  soluble. 

Cy anurate  of  Ammonium,  Cy^H^(NH'')0'  +  aq.  (dried  in  vacuo). — White 
shining  prisms  -which  effloresce  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  give  off  ammonia  when 
heated.    They  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  smelling  of  ammonia. 

Cy anur ate  of  Barium. — Ta.&  monohary tic  salt,  Cy^H-BaO^  +  aq.,  is  produced 
by  dropping  baryta-water  into  a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid  as  long  as  the  resulting 
precipitate  redissolves.  The  salt,  which  is  nearly  insoluble,  gradually  separates  in 
small  shining  prisms.  It  begins  to  give  off  water  at  200°  C,  and  becomes  anhydrous 
and  milk-white  at  280°. 

The  diharytic  salt,  Cy'HBa-0'  +  aq.,  is  obtained,  on  pouring  a  hot  solution  of  the 
acid  into  an  excess  of  baryta-water,  as  a  pulverulent  precipitate  composed  of  micro- 
scopic crystals.  It  is  likewise  produced  on  mixing  a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid  with 
chloride  of  barium  and  adding  ammonia.  The  free  acid  does  not  precipitate  either 
chloride  or  acetate  of  barium.  At  200°  C.  it  begins  to  give  off  water  of  ci-ystaUisation 
(amounting  to  6-3  per  cent),  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  gives  off  ammonia,  then 
cyanic  acid,  and  leaves  fused  cyanate  of  barium. 

Cyanurate  of  Calcium  crystallises  in  nodules.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water ; 
has  a  sharp,  bitter  taste  ;  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  yellowish 
waxy  mass.  It  contains  8 '6  per  cent.  Ume.  (Chevallier  and  Lassaigne,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  xiii.  156.) 

Cyanurate  of  Copper. — A  definite  salt  appears  difficult  to  obtain. —  a.  Eecently 
precipitated  cupric  hydrate  added  by  small  portions  to  hot  aqueous  cyanurie  acid  till 
the  liquid  is  saturated,  forms  a  clear  solution,  and,  on  cooling,  soon  yields  a  bluish- 
green  crystalline  precipitate,  which  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour  at  100°  C,  and  at  260° 
gives  off  9  per  cent,  water,  and  changes  to  pure  green  just  like  chromic  oxide  ;  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  basic  salt  with  more  than  3  at.  copper. —  h.  Crystallised  cyanurate  of  am- 
monium dissolved  in  water,  forms  with  cupric  sulphate  a  greenish-blue  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate, which  when  heated  becomes  crystalline  and  assumes,  first,  a  blue,  then  a 
green  colour;  it  is  free  from  ammonia,  but  contains  sulphuric  acid  as  an  essential 
constituent.  The  liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate  deposits  crystallised  cyanurie 
acid. — c.  When  aqueous  solutions  of  cyanurie  acid  and  cupric  acetate  saturated  while 
hot,  are  boiled  together  for  some  time,  a  green  precipitate  is  formed  containing  acetic 
acid  in  combination.  (Wohler.) 

Cyanurate  of  Cuprammonium,  Cy'H(NH'Cu)-0'  +  aq.  —  A  solution  of  cyanurie 
acid  in  very  dilute  ammonia,  mixed  while  hot  with  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  in 
very  dilute  ammonia,  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  which  may  be  washed  with  water, 
inasmuch  as  they  dissolve  in  it  but  sparingly.  The  salt  forms  small  amethj'st-coloured 
crystals,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  appear  to  be  four-sided  prisms,  with 
two  of  the  lateral  faces  broader  than  the  others,  and  bevelled  with  two  faces.  It 
is  permanent  in  the  air,  begins  to  give  off  ammonia  at  100°  C,  and  at  230°  assumes 
a  diii'k-olive  green  colour,  with  loss  of  14-85  per  cent.  At  a  still  higher  temperature  it 
suddenly  becomes  yellow,  then  takes  fire,  and  glimmers  away  till  it  is  converted  into 
cupric  oxide. 

If  in  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  the  ammonia  is  not  used  in  too  great  excess,  and 
the  liquids  are  mixed  at  the  boiling  heat,  a  beautiful  peachblossom-coloured  crystalline 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  likewise  an  ammonio-cupric  salt.  It  dissolves  in  am- 
monia, forming  an  azure-blue  solution  which  soon  begins  to  deposit  small  ci-ystals 
having  a  smalt-blue  colour,  but  changing  into  the  peach-blossom-coloured  salt  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  from  loss  of  ammonia. 

Cyanurates  of  Copper  and  Ammonium.  —  The  dark-green  salt  obtained,  as  above 
mentioned,  by  heating  cyanurate  of  cuprammonium  to  230°  C,  contains,  according  to 
Wohler,  Cy»Cu2(NH')05  +  iaq. ;  according  to  Gerhardt  and  Gmelin,  Cy  W(NH^)0^ 
Wiedemann  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiv.  73),  by  adding  a  solution  of  cyanurie  acid  in  excess 
of  ammonia  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  sidphate,  obtained  a  ^dolet  precipi- 
tate of  the  salt,  Cy'HCu(NII'')0'',  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  sparingly  soluble 
in  ammonia. 

Cyanurate  of  Ethyl.    See  Cyantjeic  Ethees. 

Cyanurate  of  Lead,  Cy'Pb'O'  +  aq.,  is  produced  when  a  boiling  solution  of 
cyanurie  acid  is  mixed  with  a  hot  solution  of  neutral,  or  better,  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  the  salt  then  separating  after  a  few  seconds  in  the  form  of  a  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitate. It  is  also  produced  when  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  lead  is  boiled 
with  a  large  excess  of  cyanviric  acid.  In  the  mass,  it  exhibits  a  pale  yellowish  colour. 
Under  a  strong  magnifier,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  transparent  prisms  with  obliquely  set 
terminal  faces,  often  united  in  twins  or  in  fern-like  groups.    It  begins  to  give  off  water 
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at  240°  C. ;  but  the  last  portions  do  not  go  off  till  the  salt  is'raised  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature, at  which  also  ammonia  begins  to  escape.  When  still  more  strongly  heated, 
it  leaves  pure  protoxide  of  lead ;  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  leaves 
metallic  lead,  a  large  quantity  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  being  formed  at  the  same  time 
together  with  urea.    ( W  o  h  1  e  r. ) 


Cyanurate  of  Methyl  )  Cyanueic  Ethers. 

Cyanurate  oj  Phenyl. \ 


Cyanurates  of  Fotassiiim. — The  monopotassic  salt,  Cy'H-KO',  is  obtained  by 
mixing  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  cyanuric  acid  with  a  quantity  of  potash  not 
sufiicient  for  complete  neutralisation :  it  is  then  deposited  in  shining  cubes.  It  is  also 
precipitated  on  adding  acetic  or  nitric  acid  by  small  portions  to  a  strong  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  cyanate  of  potassium.  Campbell  (Ann.  Gh.  Parm.  sxviii.  52)  prepares  it  by 
roasting  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  an  open  vessel,  digesting  the  product  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  precipitating  the  cold  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystal- 
lising the  precipitated  cyanm'ate  from  boiling  water.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  1  at.  of  this  salt  ignited  with  2  at.  hydrate  of 
potassium,  yields  3  at.  cyanate:  Cy^ff-KO^  +  2KH0  =  3CyK0  +  2H--0  (Liebig). 
The  crystals,  when  fused,  are  resolved,  witliout  blackening,  into  cyanate  of  potassium 
and  cyanic  acid  vapour,  which  condenses  as  cyamelide  :  Cy'H-KO^  =  CyKO  +  2CyII0. 
(Liebig  and  Wohler. ) 

The  dipotassic  salt,  Cy'HK-0',  is  precipitated  on  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  the 
preceding  salt  in  caustic  potash.  It  crystallises  in  white  needles ;  its  solution  has  an 
acid  reaction,  and  decomposes  after  some  time  into  potash  and  monopotassic  cyanurate. 
Acetic  acid  added  to  the  solution  also  throws  down  the  monopotassic  salt,  so  likewise 
does  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  but  a  larger  qviantity  precipitates  cyanuric  acid. 
The  dipotassic  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat,  like  the  monopotassic  salt,  into  cyamelide 
and  cyanate  of  potassium :  Cy^HKW  =  2CyK0  +  CyHO.    (Liebig  and  Wtihler.) 

Cyanurates  of  Silver.— The  diargcntic  salt,  Cy'HAg-0^  is  obtained: — 1.  By 
adding  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  silver  to  a  boiling  solution  of  cyanuric  acid, 
in  such  proportion  as  not  to  satiu'ate  it  completely.  —  2.  By  mixing  a  boiling  solution 
of  cyanuric  acid  with  acetate  of  sodium,  and  adding  this  mixture  drop  by  drop  to  a 
dilute  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  such  proportion  as  to  leave  the  latter  in 
excess  — otherwise  the  precipitate  wiU  be  mixed  with  an  insoluble  double  cyanurate  of 
silver  and  sodium. — 3.  By  adding  a  solution  of  cyanurate  of  ammonium  drop  Ijy  drop 
to  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  latter  being  kept  in  excess. —  4.  By  mixing 
a  hot  solution  of  acetate  of  silver  with  a  boiling  solution  of  cyanuric  acid.  This  last 
process  yields  the  purest  product.  The  presence  of  free  acetic  acid  in  the  solution  of 
the  silver-salt  does  not  interfere  -ndth  the  result,  as  cyanurate  of  silver  is  not  decom- 
posed by  acetic  acid,  even  when  concentrated ;  but  it  is  completely  decomposed  by 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  is  consequently  not  precipitated  on  adding  cyanuric  acid  to 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Diargentic  cyanurate  is  colourless,  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  and  blackens 
when  exposed  to  light.  Wlien  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  appears  to  be  composed 
of  transparent  rhombohedxons.  At  200°  C.  it  neither  loses  weight  nor  changes  colour ; 
at  a  higher  temperature,  it  acquires  a  cinnamon  colour,  but  does  not  diminish  in  weight 
by  more  than  a  few  thousandths.  At  a  still  stronger  heat,  it  emits  a  strong  odour  of 
cyanic  acid,  acquires  a  deep  violet  colour,  and  finally  leaves  a  residue  of  metallic  silver. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  is  reduced  to  an  argentous  salt,  even  at  100°  C.  It 
dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  at  the  same  time,  yielding  free  cyanuric 
acid.    (Wohler.)  * 

The  triargentic  salt,  Cy'Ag'O',  is  obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  cyanuric  acid  in  excess  of  ammonia,  boiling  the  precipitate  with  the  liquid 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  filtering,  and  washing  with  hot  water.  (Liebig.) 

It  is  snow-white,  and  does  not  blacken  when  exposed  to  light ;  the  microscope  shows 
it  to  consist  of  small  prisms.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid.  When  dried  at  100°  C.  it  retains  \h  at.  water  (2Cy'Ag='0^  +  aq.),  which 
it  appears  to  retain  till  heated  to  300°  C.  The  anhydi-ous  salt  absorbs  water  greedily 
from  the  air. 

According  to  Wohler,  the  salt  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated,  partly  below  100°  C, 
but  the  greater  part  between  100°  and  300°  0.  ;  also  when  digested  with  potash  ; 
hence  Wohler  supposes  that  the  precipitated  salt  consists  of  Cy^Ag^O^.NIi*  +  i  aq. 
According  to  Debiis,  however,  potash  does  not  eliminate  ammonia  from  it,  except  at  a 
very  high  temperatiu-e. 

Cyanurate  of  Aryentammonium,  Cy'H(NH'Ag)'-0',  is  obtained  by  digesting  diar- 
gentic cyanurate  with  caustic  ammonia,  whereby  it  is  altered  in  appearance,  but  does 
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not  dissolve.  The  product  begins  to  give  oflf"  ammonia  at  60°  C,  and  between  200' 
and  300°,  is  completely  reduced  to  diargentic  cyanurate. 

Cyanuratcs  of  Silver  and  Anwionium.  — The  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate  of 
triargentic  cyanurate  obtained  as  above,  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  white  powder  consisting 

of  Cy*  ^  j^^J  ^0^4-  H-0,  which  may  be  washed  and  dried  at  the  temperature  of  the 

air.*  The  same  salt  is  obtained  by  boiling  together  the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  cyanurate  of  ammonium.  It  crystallises  in  very  slender  microscopic  prisms.  It 
gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash,  also  when  heated  to  a  temperature  below 
100°  C.  Heated  for  two  hours  to  230°  C,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  water,  and  leaves 
the  salt  Cy''[H'(NH')Ag']0*,  which,  at  a  stronger  heat,  assumes  a  violet  colour  and 
fumes  strongly.  Wohler  likewise  obtained  another  salt,  which,  after  drying  over 
sulphuric  acid,  contained  41 -4  p.  c.  silver.  It  was  soluble  in  hot  dilute  ammonia,  and 
separated  therefrom  on  cooling. 

Cyanurate  of  Silver  and  Lead,  Cy^AgTbO'  +  aq. — ^When  cyanurate  of  lead  is  boiled 
with  a  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  till  its  appearance  is  quite  altered,  a  filtrate  is 
obtained,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  lead,  the  double  salt  remaining  on  the  filter. 
The  latter,  after  drying  at  100°  C,  yields,  when  reduced  by  hydrogen,  69"64  p.  c.  of 
an  alloy  consisting  of  45'94  p.  c.  silver,  and  23'70  lead.  (Wdhler.) 

Cyanurate  of  Silver  and  Potassium.  —  Diargentic  cyanurate  boiled  with  caustic 
potash  is  not  decomposed,  but  takes  up  potassium,  forming  a  double  salt  which  melts 
and  decomposes  when  heated,  leaving  a  residue  of  cyanate  and  carbonate  of  potassium, 
together  with  60  p.  c,  silver.  The  salt  Cy^Ag^KO^  should  leave  55  p.  c.  silver;  the 
product  probably  contained  unaltered  diargentic  cyanurate.  (Wohler.) 

Cyanurate  of  Sodium. — UncrystaUisable,  very  soluble  in  water. 

Cyanurate  of  Urea'! — ^By dissolving  cyanuric  acid  in  a  boiling  saturated  solution 
of  urea,  and  cooling  the  liquid,  delicate  needles  are  obtained.  (Kodweiss,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xix.  11.) 

CVANVRIC  ETHERS.  ("Wurtz,  Compt.  rend.  xxvi.  368  ;  xxvii.  341 ;  Ann. 
Ch.  rhys.  [3]  xlii.  43  ;  1.120.  Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  208.  Limpricht 
and  Habich,  ibid.  cv.  395.  Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1850,  p.  391.) — Three  of  these 
compounds  are  known,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  trimetallic  cyanurates,  and  one 
analogous  to  the  dimetaUic  cyanurates.  They  are  crystalline  solids  which  distU  without 
decomposition,  and  react  with  alkalis  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cyanic  ethers,  yielding 
an  alkaline  carbonate  and  an  amine. 

Cyanurates  OF  Ethyl. — a.  Triethylic  Cyanurate.  Neutral  Cyanuric  ether, 

=  (c§^)'i^''  °^  Triethyl-tricarbonyl-triamide,  |  ^^^^^'a .  — This  com- 
pound, discovered  by  Wurtz,  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  ethylsulphate  and 
cyanate  or  cyanurate  of  potassium ;  or  by  heating  cyanate  of  silver,  either  neutral  or 
acid,  with  iodide  of  ethyl  to  120°  C,  and  lastly,  by  molecular  transformation  of  the 
cyanate  in  contact  with  triethylphosphine.  (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii. 
322.) 

WTien  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ethylsulphate  of  potassium  and  dipotassic 
cyanurate  (p.  291)  is  heated  in  a  retort,  cyanurate  of  ethyl  distils  over,  together  with 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  ethylamine,  cyanide  of  ethyl,  and  other  secondary  products,  and 
condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  in  the  receiver,  as  a  crystalline  mass,  which 
may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol. — On  distilling  the 
ethylsulphate  with  cyanate  of  potassium,  an  acrid  liquid  distillate  is  obtained,  consist- 
ing of  cyanurate  and  cyanate  of  ethyl  (p.  195).  The  latter,  which  is  very  volatile,  may 
be  distilled  off  at  60°  C,  and  the  crystalline  cyanurate  which  remains  may  be  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  This  process,  according  to  Wurtz,  is  easier  than  the 
former. 

Triethylic  cyanurate  crystallises  in  trimetric  combinations,  ooP  .  ootoo  .  ^oo  .  In- 
clination of  00 P  :  c»P  =  128°;  foo  :  too  over  the  principal  axis  =  93"5°.  Ratio  of 
axes,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0'4877  :  1  :  0"9407.  It  melts  at  95°  C.  to  a  colourless  liquid  heavier 
than  water,  volatilises  easily  with  vapour  of  water,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at 
235°  C.  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  7'4 ;  calc.  (2  vol.)  =  7'37.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solutions  are  perfectly  neutral.  From  the  cold 
alcoholic  solution,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  crystalline  form  by  water. 

Triethylic  cyanurate  dissolves  easily  and  without  decomposition  in  acids,  even  in  hot 
concentrated  nitric  acid.    It  is  not  altered  by  heating  with  pentachloride  of  phos- 

*  Wdhler,  regarding  cyanuric  acid  as  dibasic,  gare  for  this  salt  the  formula:  3AgO.C''N^HO^  + 
3NW0.C^!^BO*,oi  JgO.CyiJg^HO^  +  NWO.Ci^^NH^pHOK 
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pliorus.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  all-alis,  the  ultimate  products  of  the  reaction 
being  ethylamine  and  a  carbonate  of  the  alkali-metal ; 

,g°';,|H..g:So.  =  3{-;gjo).3(c-H:jK) 

Trielhylic         Hydrate  of     Carbonate  of  Ethvlamine 
cyanurate.        potasbiiim.       potassium.  ' 

Intermediate  products  are,  however,  formfd,  which  are  obtained  in  the  greatest  degree 
of  purity  by  heating  the  cyanuric  ether  with  baryta-water.  Carbonate  of  barium  then 
separates,  and  on  remo^ng  the  exce.ss  of  baryta  from  the  solution  by  means  of  carbonic 
acid,  there  remains  a  liquid  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
composed  of  C*H"N''0-.    (Limpricht  and  Habich.) 

C'H'^N'O'  +  2BaH0  =  Ba-CO'  +  C''H"N^O^ 

This  body  heated  to  170°— 200°C.  is  resolved  into  cyanate  of  ethyl  and  diethyl- 
carbamide,  the  latter  distilling  over  at  250°. 

C*H"N^O'  =  C'ffNO  -t-  C^H'^N^O. 

Cyanate  of  Diethyl- 
ethyl.  carbamide. 

Cyanurate  (and  sometimes  also  cyanate,  p.  196)  of  ethyl,  heated  with  dry  ctht/late 
of  sodium,  yields,  together  with  ethylene,  a  distillate  containing  alcohol,  ethylamine, 
and  hydrate  of  triethyl-carbotriamine,  CH'^N^O  =  N»[C".(C-^H*)3.H-].H-0 
(Hoffmann,  Compt.  rend.  lii.  1290).  The  formation  of  this  compound  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  equation, 

C'H'^N'O^  +  4(C2H=.Na.O)  =  2Na2CO'  +  4C'H<  +  CH^N-'O. 

The  formation  of  Limpricht's  compound,  C''H"N^O*,  of  hydrate  of  triet  hylcarbotriamine, 
and  of  ethylamine  (3  at.)  from  triethylic  cyanurate,  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  by 
the  successive  subtraction  of  CO'  and  addition  of  H'^0. 

TetraMoro-triethylic  Cyanurate,  C'H"C1'N''0^  is  produced,  with  elimination  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  triethylic  cyanurate  is  heated  to  150°  C.  in  dry  chlorine  gas. 
It  is  a  hard  solid  body,  perfectly  transparent,  but  rarely  crystalline  ;  melts  to  a  mobile 
liquid  when  heated  ;  and  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Its  alcoholic  solu- 
tion mixed  with  alcoholic  potash,  even  in  the  cold,  yields  cliloride  and  carbonate  of 
potassium,  together  with  the  compound  C''H"C1-N"0^,  which,  when  the  excess  of  alcohol 
has  been  removed  by  evaporation,  remains  as  a  viscid  mass.  (Limpricht  and 
Habich.) 

Bicthylic  Cyanurate,  DictJiylcyanuric  acid,  Cyanuric  ether,  C'H"N'0^  = 
Cv'     )  (CO^^  ) 

^ffi-^^y^O'' ;  or  Dicthyl-tricarhonyl-friamide  =  j£  ^Q2jpj2 1       — This  compound  is 

obtained,  together  with  the  preceding,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  cyanurate  and  ethyl- 
sulphate  of  potassium.  It  passes  over  when  the  heat  is  raised,  towards  the  end  of  the 
distillation,  and  remains  in  the  mother-liquor  after  the  triethylic  cyanurate  has  crystal- 
lised out ;  but  on  evaporating  this  mother-liquor  to  dryness,  boiling  the  residue  with 
baryta-water  as  long  as  volatile  bases  are  given  off,  removing  the  baryta  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate,  the  diethylic  cyanurate  separates  in 
crystals  (Limpricht). — Wurtz  obtained  this  compound  in  the  preparation  of  diethyl- 
carbamide. 

Diethylic  cyanurate  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  rhombohedrons,  or  in  six-sided 
prisms  with  rhombohedral  summits.  It  melts  at  173°  C,  and  volatilises  without  de- 
composition at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcolioJ,  ether,  and  hoi  water, 
the  aqueous  solution  having  an  acid  reaction.  It  dissolves  readily  also  in  alkalis,  but 
does  not  form  definite  salts  with  them.  It  does  not  alter  in  weight  when  immersed 
citlier  in  ammonia  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  When  heated  ynih  potash,  it  gives  oft' 
ethylamine  and  ammonia.  Baryta-water  decomposes  it  in  like  manner  at  a  temperature 
above  100°  C. 

Biethyleyannrate  of  Silver,  C'H'°AgN'0',  is  precipitated  in  white  needles  on  mixing 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Diethyl-cya» urates  of  mer- 
curosum,  cupricum,  and  had,  are  obtained  in  like  manner.  The  lead-salt  distilled  with 
ethylsulphate  of  potassium,  yields  triethylic  cyanurate.    (Limpricht  and  Habich.) 

Cyanurate  of  Methyl,  C^WK^O^  =  ^Q^3y^O',OTTrimethyl-tricarbonyltriamide, 
(CH')'!'^'*    Prepared,  like  triethylic  cyanurate,  by  distilling  methyl-sidphate  of 
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potassium  with  cyanurate  or  cyanate  of  potassium,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol.  It  is  likewise  formed  by  molecular  transformation  of  methylic  cyanate  when 
kept  in  sealed  tubes.  It  forms  small,  colourless,  opaque  prisms,  which  melt  at  175° — ■ 
176°  C,  and  boil  at  274°  (higher  than  the  ethyl-compound).  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  slightly  sohible  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol.  Vapour-density  (obs.)  =  6'98 
(cal.  2  vol.  =  5'94). — Boiled  with  potash,  it  yields  methylamiue.  (Wurtz.) 

Cyanuhate  of  Phenyl,  C-'WWO^  =  Cy'(C'=H5)30^  Produced  by  molecular 
transformation  of  the  cyanate  (p.  197),  in  contact  with  triethylphosphine.  The  mix- 
ture on  cooling  soHdifles  to  a  mass  of  shining  crystals,  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
neai-ly  insoluble  in  ether,  and  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  even  at  the  boiling 
heat.    (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  322.) 

CYA.N'URXSI'.  This  name  is  applied  to  a  pathological  blue  deposit,  sometimes 
found  in  urine  (q.  v.) 

CYANVXi.  This  name  is  applied  by  Boutin  (Compt.  rend.  x.  452;  xi.  820)  to  a 
product  which  he  obtained,  together  with  aloetie,  chrysammic,  and  picric  acids,  by 
oxidising  aloes  with  nitric  acid.  He  describes  it  as  a  colourless  liquid,  smelling  like 
prussic  acid,  insoluble  in  water,  heavier  than  water,  distilling  without  decomposition 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  very  poisonous. 

CYATIYI.IC  ACIH.  C^WWO\  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  x.  32.)  An  acid 
isomeric  with  cyanuric  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mellone  in  boiling  nitiic 
acid,  either  dilute  or  concentrated,  leaving  the  solution  to  cool  till  it  crystallises,  free- 
ing the  crystals  from  nitric  acid  by  cold  water,  and  then  reerystallising  from  hot  water. 
Cyanuric  acid  is  often  mixed  with  the  product,  but  always  crystallises  out  first. 

The  acid  crystallises  in  combination  with  water,  in  long,  transparent,  colourless, 
rhombic  prisms,  or  in  broad  laminae  having  a  pearly  lustre. 

The  crystals  effloresce  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  acid,  like  cyanuric  acid,  vola- 
tilises in  the  form  of  cyanic  acid  when  heated.  —  By  solution  in  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  precipitation  by  water,  it  is  converted  into  cyanuric  acid,  and  no  longer  exhibits 
the  pearly  lustre  above  mentioned,  after  crystallisation  from  water.  It  dissolves  in 
water  somewhat  more  readily  than  cyanuric  acid ;  and  the  hot  saturated  aqueous  so- 
lution solidifies  almost  wholly  in  a  laminated  mass  on  cooling. 

All  the  Cyaixylates,  e.  g.  those  of  the  fixed  alkali-metals  and  alkaline-earth-metals, 
are  completely  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids,  so  that  as  the  liquid  cools,  the 
cyanylic  acid  crystallises  out  in  the  free  state. 

Cyanylic  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia,  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white, 
tumefied  precipitate,  which  after  drying  is  pulverulent,  amorphous,  and  contains  45'36 
per  cent,  of  silver;  but  the  precipitate  obtained  with  cyanylate  of  potassium  has  the 
composition  of  cyanurate  of  silver,  probably  because  the  potash  converts  the  cyanylie 
acid  into  cyanuric. 

CYCX.ATOCBN-  EUROPJEURZ.  Sow-hread.—K  small  plant  of  the  primulaceous 
order,  forming  flat  round  tubers,  which,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  constituents  of 
plants,  contain,  according  to  Saladin,  arthanitin  (i.  412),  according  to  De  Luca, 
cyclamin  and  mannite.  The  juice  of  the  tubers  is  harmless  to  most  animals, 
though  small  fishes  die  when  immersed  in  water  containing  only  to  of  it ;  but 
when  introduced  into  the  blood  it  acts  as  a  powerful  poison,  like  curara,  only  not  so 
strongly  (Bernard) ;  bromine  is  found  to  be  an  antidote  to  it,  as  well  as  to  curara. 

CVCIiAIVSXrj'.  A  non-azotised  glucoside,  extracted  from  the  tubers  of  Cyclamen 
curopcBtim,  and  constituting  the  poisonous  principle  of  that  plant.  Saladin  (J.  Chim. 
med.  vi.  417)  obtained  from  Jiadices  arthanitce,  the  officinal  roots  of  Cyclavun  euro- 
f(Bum,  an  impure  substance  called  arthanitin  or  cyclamin  (i.  412),  but  the  substance 
to  which  the  latter  name  is  now  applied  was  first  prepared  byDe  Luca  {Cimento 
nnnvo,  V.  225  ;  viii.  182)  and  Martins  (Buchner's  N.  Eepert.  [1859]  viii.  388). 

Preparation. — The  tubers,  cleansed  and  cut  in  pieces,  are  macerated  for  about  six 
weeks  with  rather  less  than  their  o\vn  weight  of  rectified  spirit,  in  the  dark  and  in  a 
cool  place,  then  pressed;  the  residue  again  treated  for  about  a  month  with  a  some- 
what smaller  quantity  of  alcohol;  and  the  second  residue  again  submitted  to  the 
same  treatment.  On  filtering  off  the  alcoholic  liquid,  a  gelatinous  substance  remains, 
which  is  to  be  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  in  the  dark,  and  then  exhausted  with 
alcohol.  The  filtered  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  the  dark,  leave,?  cyclamin  in  small 
amorphous  lumps,  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  alcohol  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  cyclamin. 

Properties. — Cyclamin  is  a  white,  amorphous,  neutral,  inodorous  substance,  producing, 
after  a  short  time,  a  very  irritating  sensation  in  the  throat.  It  turns  brown  when  ex- 
posed to  light,  aljsorbs  water  from  moist  air  to  the  amount  of  about  half  its  weight, 
and  swells  up.    In  contact  with  cold  water,  it  is  converted  into  a  translucent  glutinous 
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substance,  which  dissolves  slowly,  forming  a  liquid  which  has  a  slight  optical  laevo- 
rotatory  power,  froths  when  agitated,  and  coagulates  like  white  of  egg  at  60° — 75°  C. ; 
the  coagulum  redissolves  when  left  for  some  days  in  the  cold,  and  is  reproduced  on 
heating. 

The  formula  of  cyclamin  is  not  yet  fixed.  De  Luca  deduces  from  his  own  analysis 
the  empirical  formula  nC-H.'0  ;  Martius,  from  Klinger's  analysis,  calculates  the  for- 
mula C-oH^'O"'.* 

Calculation.  Analyses. 

C=H'0  C-oWO'"  De  Luca.  Klinger. 

Carhon        ....    54-5  65-2                   54-5  6.5-2 

Hydrogen    ....      9-1  78                      9-1  78 

Oxygen       ....    36-4  37-0                    36-4  37-0 

100  0      100-0  100-0  1000 

Cyclamin  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  separates  again  in  the 
amorphous  state  on  cooling  or  evaporation  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  wood-spirit,  glycerin, 
etlier,  clilorof  u'm,  sulphide  of  carbon,  volatile  oils,  and  alkalis. 

A  solution  of  cychuiiin  exposed  to  light  in  a  sealed  tube,  deposits  a  white  amorphous 
substance,  whicli  redissolves  at  a  moderate  heat.  Moist  cyclamin  produces  a  large 
crop  of  cryptogamous  plants,  among  wliich  is  a  new  alga,  Hi/grocrocis  Cijclamince. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  cyclamin  absorbs  chlorine  and  bromine,  and  is  coagulated 
thereby  without  colour  ;  neither  is  it  coloured  by  iodine.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
it  in  the  cold,  and  coagulates  it  at  about  80°  C.  with  formation  of  sugar.  Strong  sv.l- 
phuric  acid  forms  -with  it  a  yellow  liquid,  which  turns  violet  after  a  while,  and  yields 
a  white  precipitate  with  water.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold,  and  does  not 
coagulate  it  when  heated.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it  in  the  cold,  and  more  quickly 
when  heated,  forming  acid  products  which  have  not  been  examined.  Fused  -with 
hydrate  of  potassium,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  forms  a  peculiar  sparingly  soluble  acid. 
Cyclamin  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  citpric  tartrate.  It  does  not  ferment 
■with  yeast.  Synaptase  at  30° — 35°  C.  decomposes  it,  forming  a  solution  which  con- 
tains a  non-fermentable  sugar  (De  L\ica).  According  to  Martius,  cyclamin  boiled 
with  dilute  acids  takes  up  water  and  is  converted  into  glucose  and  cy clamiretin,  a 
body  not  examined: 

C20JJ34O10  +  2W0  =  C^K'-O^  +  Ci'H-'O". 
CTTCSiAESlHETIMT.    See  above. 

CYCXiOPITE.  A  felspathic  mineral,  discovered  by  Waltershausen  in  the  dole- 
rite  of  a  cyclopian  rock,  near  Catania.  It  forms  very  small,  white,  translucent,  lozenge- 
shaped  prisms  belonging  to  the  trimetric  .system,  the  form  of  which  closely  resembles 
that  of  Anorthite  and  Labrador.    The  mean  of  two  analyses  gave  : — 

SiO=     Al'O'     Fe^O'     Ca-0     Mg'O     Na=0     K^O  H-0 

41-45    29-83      2-20      20  83      0-65       2-32      1-71     1-91  =  100-90; 

leading  to  the  formula  3(2M-O.SiO')  +  2(2Al<0'.3SiO-)  or  3il/0.(StO'  +  2(APO-\(BiO^) 
(Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1853,  p.  811).  If  in  the  first  formiila  (M'-Al'^Si^O''')  we  sub- 
stitute =  I  Al,  it  becomes  3M'af  Si'O'^  which  is  reducible  to  that  of  an  orthosUicate, 
E*SiO^ 

CVIVEEIO'E  or  CiriVXOXi.  C'"!!''  =  C'"H".II.  Cymin,  Camphogen,  Hydride  of 
Ci/myl  or  Thi/mt/l. — A  hydrocarljon  discovered  in  1840  by  Gerhardt  and  Cahours 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys-  [3]  i.  102,  372;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  101,  345).  It  occurs, 
together  with  hydride  of  cumyl,  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Roman  cumin,  obtained  from  Crimi- 
nian  CV//)r;'«i<m(Gerliardt  and  Cahours) ;  in  the  seed  of  the  water-hemlock,  Ciciita 
virosa  (Trapp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii,  386);  in  oil  of  thyme  (Lallemand,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xlix.  166) ;  and,  according  to  Haines  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  viii.  289),  in  the 
volatile  oil  of  Ptychotis  Ajowan  ;  according  to  Stenhouse,  however,  this  oil  contains,  not 
cymene,  but  a  camphene,  CH'". 

formation. — By  the  dehydration  of  common  camphor  -with  phosphoric  anhydride 
(Delalande,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  368)  or  with  chloride  of  zinc  (Gerhardt): 

C'«H'«0  =  C'"H'«  +  H-0. 

Camphor.  Cymene. 

2.  By  the  action  of  hydrate  of  potassium  on  cymylic  alcohol  (Kraut,  Dissertatioti 
uher  Cumi})ol  und  Cymen.  Gcittingen,  1854). — ^3.  By  the  action  of  iodine  or  nitric  acid 
on  worynseed-oil  (Hirzel,  Zeitschr.  Pharm.  1854,  pp.  23,  67  ;  1865,  pp.  84,  181  ;  see 

•  In  Martius'  paper  the  formula  is  C-"H-''C)'",  probably  a  misprint. 
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also  Woemseed-oil). —  4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  passing  over,  partly  in  the 
lighter,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  heavy  oil  of  coal-tar.  The  latter  yields  it  by  rec- 
tification between  170°  and  180°  C.  (Mansfield,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  244).— 5.  By 
treating  caoutchin  or  oil  of  turpentine  with  bromine  and  sodium  alternately  (Gr. 
Williams,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxxii.  15). —  6.  By  the  action  of  moist  carbonic  acid  gas  at 
a  red  heat  on  oil  of  tiirpcntine,  an  oil  is  produced  having  the  composition  of  eymene 
(Deville,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxv.  66): 

C'»H'«  +  CO^  =  C'»H"  +  H'O  +  CO. 

7.  Oil  of  wormwood  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride  and  then  with  potassium 
yields  an  oil  isomeric,  if  not  identical,  with  cymene. 

Preparation^. — 1.  From  oil  of  Boman  cumin. — When  this  oil,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
cymene  and  hydride  of  cumyl  (p.  182),  is  distilled,  the  cymene  passes  over  first.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  obtained  quite  pure  by  simple  distillation,  as  a  portion  of  the 
hydride  of  cumyl  always  passes  over  with  it ;  the  separation  may,  however,  be  effected 
by  rectifying  tlie  first  portions  of  the  distillate  with  melting  potash,  which  takes  up 
the  hydride  of  cumyl,  converting  it  into  cuminate  of  potassium,  and  allows  the  cymene 
to  pass  over  free  (Noad,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxii.  15).  A  better  mode  of  separation  is 
to  shake  iip  the  oil  with  a  strong  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
which  unites  with  the  hydride  of  cumyl,  forming  a  crystalline  compound  and  leaves 
the  cymene  free  (Kraut,  Bertagnini).  Noad  obtained  7  oz.  of  cymene  from  1  lb. 
of  oil  of  cumin.— 2.  In  like  manner  cymene  may  be  obtained  from  the  oil  of  water- 
hemlock  seed,  by  separating  the  hydride  of  cumyl  by  means  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium, 
pressing  the  oily  residue,  and  distilling. —  3.  From  camphor,  it  is  obtained  by  distillation 
with  phosphoric  anhydride,  or  better,  with  fused  chloride  of  zinc.  A  few  pieces  of  this 
substance  are  placed  in  a  capacious  retort,  and  heated  till  they  melt  into  a  pasty  mass. 
The  camphor  is  then  added  by  small  portions,  whereupon  the  mixture  swells  up  and 
blackens,  and  a  liquid  passes  over  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  camphor,  from 
which  it  may  be  freed  by  a  fresh  distillation  over  chloride  of  zinc.  This  process  yields 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cymene  with  the  use  of  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  zinc. 

Properties. —  Colourless  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  very  agreeable  odour 
of  lemons  ;  that  which  is  prepared  from  camphor  has  a  somewhat  camphorous  odour. 
Specific  gravity  =  0-857  at  16°  C.  (Noad);  0-861  at  14°  C.  (Gerhardt);  0-8678  at 
12^  C,  and  0-8778  at  0°  C.  (Kopp).  It  boUs  at  171-5°  C.  (Noad)  ;  175°  C.  (Ger- 
hardt and  Cahours) ;  177-5°  C.  (Kopp).  Vapour-density  4-59  to  4-70  (Gerhardt 
and  Cahours),  by  calcidation  (2  vol.)  =  4-64.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile. 

Deco7npositions. — 1.  Cymene  is  not  attacked  by  strong  sidphuric  acid  in  the  cold, 
but  fuming  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  producing  cymyl-sulphurous  acid,  SO^.C'*!!''.!!. 
— 2.  Nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  does  not  attack  it  in  the  cold;  but  on  heating 
the  mixture,  red  vapours  are  evolved,  and  the  cymene  is  ultimately  converted  into 
toluylic,  and  ultimately  into  nitrotoluylic  acid.  With  filming  nitric  acid  the  action  is 
very  violent,  and  a  yellow  resin  is  formed  at  the  same  time  (Gerhardt  and  Cahours). 
If  the  nitric  acid  and  the  eymene  are  carefully  cooled  by  immersion  in  a  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt,  and  the  cold  cymene  is  then  added  by  drops  to  the  nitric  acid,  nitrocymene, 
C"'H'^(NO^)  is  produced  (Barlow).*  Amixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  converts 
it,  with  aid  of  heat,  into  dinitrocymene,  C'"II''(NO^)^  (Kraut,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii. 
70). —  3.  Caustic  potash  has  no  action  on  cymene. — 4.  Chlorine  and  bromine  attack  it 
in  the  cold,  forming  chlorinated  and  brominated  compounds  which  are  decomposed  by 
distillation  (Gerhardt  and  Cahours. — 5.  Chromic  acid  converts  it  into  insolinic 
acid,  CH'O*  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xevii.  197): 

C'»H'*  +  0'  =  CWO*  +  CO"  +  3H'0. 

Derivatives  of  Cymene. 

NiTEOCTMENE.  C'^H'^NC.  When  cymene  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture  IS  cautiously 
dropped  into  nitric  acid  likewise  cooled,  the  mixture  first  turns  brown,  then  green,  and 
at  length  acquires  the  consistence  of  cream  ;  and  by  washing  it  with  water,  and  after- 
wards with  dilute  carbonate  of  sodium,  nitrocymene  is  obtained  as  a  reddish-brown, 
oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water.    It  is  not  altered  by  contact  with  the  air,  but  when 

*  In  the  preparation  of  cymylamine  by  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate  on  nitrocymene  (p.  297), 
Barlow  likewise  obtained  an  oil  insoluble  in  hydrocliloric  acid,  and  exhrbiting,  after  repcited  distillation, 
the  composition  anti  boiling  point  (175°)  of  cymene.  It  differed  however  from  ordinary  cymene  in  this 
respect,  that  the  nitro-cymene  obtained  from  it  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  floated  on  water,  whereas 
ordinary  nitrocymene  is  heavier  than  water.  For  this  reason  Barlow  distinguishes  the  cymene  and 
nitrocymene  thus  obtained  as  a-cymene  and  «-nltrocymene.  Further  inTestigation  ia  however  required 
to  eatablisli  the  distinction. 
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distilled  it  yields  an  oil  which  floats  on  water.  By  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate  it  is 
converted  into  cymylamine.    (Barlow,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc\'iii.  245.) 

DDaTROCTMBrfE.  C'°H''''(NO'^)*.  When  cymene  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  mixture 
of  2  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  1  pt.  fuming  nitric  acid  heated  to  about  50°  C,  and 
water  added  after  the  mixture  has  been  left  to  itself  for  an  hour  or  two,  a  liquid  is  deposited 
which  solidifies  after  a  while  ;  and  on  dissolving  this  product  in  boiling  alcohol,  the 
uncrystallisable  portion  is  deposited  on  cooling,  and  dinitrocymene  crystaUises  out  on 
evaporation.  It  forms  rhombic,  iridescent  tablets,  melting  at  54°  C,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  insoluble  in  water.  From  saturated  solutions,  it  is  deposited  as  an  oil. 
Wlien  heated  in  the  air,  it  decomposes  with  deflagration,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal. 
(Kraut,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  70.) 

CirnXEia'X:,  BROnXIDE  op.  C'H'Wor  perhaps  C'»H"Br.HBr.  When  cymene 
is  mixed  with  water  and  bromine  till  the  colour  of  the  latter  disappears,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  washed  with  soda-solution  and  with  water,  bromide  of  cymene  is  obtained,  as  a 
transparent,  colourless,  ody  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  turas  yellow  by  keeping,  giving  off  hydrobromic  acid.  It  cannot  be  distilled  with- 
out decomposition.  When  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  a  colourless  oil,  very 
much  like  cymene;  perhaps  C'"!!'^.    (Sieveking,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  245.) 

C-rvanNE,  CHI.ORIDE  OP.  C'^H^CF  or  perhaps  C'»H"C1.HC1.  Obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  gas  into  water  on  which  cymene  floats.  It  resembles  the  bromide. 
Fuming  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
red-brown  mass,  which  when  diluted  with  water  forms  a  solution  of  cymyl-sulphurous 
acid.    (Sieveking,  loc.  cit.) 

When  cymene  is  repeatedly  distilled  in  dry  chlorine  gas,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved, 
and  an  oil  containing  10'7  p.  c.  chlorine  passes  over  between  170°  and  230°  C. 
(Sieveking.) 

CTMSn-E-SVI^PHVRXC  ACZX>.  Syn.  with  Cymyl-sulphueous  Acm  (p.  298). 

CYMm.    Lowig's  n.ime  for  cymjd,  C'"H". 

CYSSIOXUE.    Syn.  with  Cymylamine. 

CirmZN'.    Syn.  with  Cymene. 

CYMXirZC  .a.CXI>.    Syn.  with  Cuminic  ACID. 

CVmo-GXi7COXi.    Syn.  with  Cumo-glycoi,. 

CTIVEOXi.    Syn.  with  Cymene. 

CirnxoPHAXI'E.    Syn.  with  Chhysobertl  (i.  958). 

CSTIMEirXi,  C'"!!".  The  radicle  of  cymene,  cymylic  alcohol,  &e.  The  chloride 
C'^H'^Cl  is  produced  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  cymylic  alcohol  (Rossi), 
perhaps  also  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  cymene  ;  the  bromide  also  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  cymene.  (Sieveking.) 

CVIVI  VIii\.IVIir/ES.  Ammonia-bases  containing  1,  2,  or  3  at.  cymyl  in  place  of 
hydrogen.  Monocymylamine  was  discovered  by  Barlow  in  1855  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  x. 
454  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  245) ;  the  other  two  by  Eossi  (Compt.  rend.  li.  570). 
They  are  all  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  chloride  of  cymyl ;  monocymyla- 
mine also  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  nitrocymene. 

When  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  cymyl  and  strong  alcoholic  ammonia  is  heated  for 
some  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  placed  in  the  water-bath  and  then  left  to  cool,  sal-am- 
moniac separates,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  oily  tricymylamine.  The  liquid 
filtered  and  evaporated  leaves  a  crystalline  residue  consisting  of  the  hydrochlorates 
of  cymylamine  and  dicymylamine,  mixed  with  oily  tricymylamine,  which  may  be  dis- 
solved out  by  ether,  and  remains,  after  evaporation  of  the  ether,  as  an  oil  which  may 
be  made  to  crystallise  by  agitation. — The  hydrochlorates  of  the  other  two  bases  are 
separated  by  fractional  crystallisation  from  water,  the  hydrochlorate  of  dicymylamine 
being  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  eymylamine-salt.  The  bases  are  separated 
from  the  hj-drochlorates  by  distillation  with  potash. 

Cymylamine.  C'°H"*N  =  N-H^C'II". — Monocymylamine^  Cymidine  (Barlow), 
Cuminanmic  primaire  (Eossi).  Barlow  prepares  this  base  by  distilling  nitrocymene 
with  iron-filings  and  acetic  acid,  the  mixture  being  made  up  to  a  stiff  paste.  A  dis- 
tillate of  complex  character  is  then  obtained,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  in- 
soluble in  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  portion  which  dissolves  in  that  acid,  soda 
throws  down  cymylamine,  which,  after  agitation  with  ether  and  evaporation  of  the 
ethereal  solution,  separates  as  a  brown  oil,  which  cannot  be  distilled  without  alteration, 
except  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

Cymylamine  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  in  a  mixture  of  ice 
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and  salt  (Eos si).  It  is  lighter  than  water,  inodorous,  and  without  action  on  litmus 
paper  (Barlow).  It  is  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  produces  white  fumes 
on  the  approach  of  a  rod  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  begins  to  boil  at 
about  280°  C,  with  partial  decomposition.  Boils  at  about  250°  C.  (B  arlow).  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Cymylamine  is  violently  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  and  on  adding  soda  to  the  liquid, 
a  semi-solid  substance  is  separated.  Bromine  acts  but  slightly  on  cymylamine,  iodine 
not  at  all.  Chloride  of  cyanogen  appears  to  form  with  cymylamine,  a  base  corre- 
sponding to  melaniline.  Chloride  of  benzoyl  forms,  with  cymylamine,  small  crystals 
probably  consisting  of^benzoyl-cymylamine.  Cymylamine  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  forming  a  solid  compound.  (Rossi.) 

Hydrochloratc  of  Cymylamine,  C'°H'='N.HC1,  is  formed  by  mixing  the  base  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  as  an  oily  layer,  which  crystallises  on  agitation  or  evaporation 
(Barlow),  in  nacreous  rhomboidal  laminse  (Rossi).  It  colours  deal-shavings  yellow, 
but  does  not  exhibit  any  particular  reaction  with  hypochlorite  of  calcium.  Its  solu- 
tion colours  the  skin  red.  (Barlow.) 

Chloroplatiiiate  of  Cymylamine,  C'H'^N.HCl.PtCP,  is  yellow,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  stOl  more  in  ether.  The  chloro-aurato  is  yellow, 
crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  Sulphate  and  Oxalate  of  Cymylamine  are  white,  crystalline,  soluble  in  water. 
(Barlow.) 

Bicymylamine,  C^^H^N  =  N.H.(C'"H'^)'.  —  Cuminamine  secondaire.  Dense, 
colourless,  oily  liquid,  beginning  to  boil  with  decomposition  above  300°  C.  Insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  hydrochloratc  crystallises  in  needles 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. — The  chloroplatinate  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  crystallises  from  alcoholic  solution  in  small  roseate  needles.  (Rossi.) 

Tricymylamine,  C'^''J{?^ii  =  N.(C"'H")^ — Cuminaiimie  tertiaire.  Crystallises  in 
small  rhomboidal  laminre,  which  melt  at  81° — 82°  C.  Insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  slightly  in  cold  alcohol.  It  does  not  affect  the  coloiir 
of  litmus.  The  hydrochloratc,  which  crystallises  in  needles  grouped  in  crosses,  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol. — The  chloroplatinate  crystaUises 
with  difficulty ;  the  alcoholic  solution  deposits  it  as  a  viscous  mass  which  solidifies  on 
drying.  (Rossi.) 

C'X'FoSVZi-BlTniOSi'XC  A,CII>.    Syn.  with  Ctmyx-sulphtjeous  acid. 

CiriWX'Z.XC  AZiCOHOXi.  C">H'^0  =  C'°H".H.O.  Hydrate  of  Cymyl.  Ctiminic 
Alcohol.  (Kraut,  Dissertation  ilbcr  die  Derivate  dcs  Cuminols  und  des  Cymens. 
Gottingen,  1854.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xeii.  66.) — This  compound,  which  is  isomeric 
with  hydrate  of  thymyl  (oil  of  thyme),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  hydride  of  cumyl : 

2C"'H'20  H-  KHO  =  C"H"KO=  -i-  C'H'^O. 

Hydride  of  Cuminate  of  Cyniilic 

cumyl.  potassium.  alcohol. 

When  hydride  of  cumyl  is  boUed  for  about  an  hour  with  several  times  its  volume  of 
alcoholic  potash,  in  an  apparatus  which  allows  the  condensed  vapours  to  flow  back 
again,  the  potash  is  converted  into  cuminate,  and  on  adding  water  to  the  liquid,  an  oil 
separates,  consisting  of  cymylic  alcohol  and  cymene,  the  latter  being  produced  by 
a  secondary  reaction  {vid.  inf.).  The  oil  is  agitated  with  acid  sulphite  of  sodium, 
to  separate  any  remaining  hydride  of  cumyl,  then  dried  and  subjected  to  fractional 
distillation. 

Properties.—  Colourless  liquid,  having  a  very  faint  but  agreeably  aromatic  odour, 
and  a  sharp  spicy  taste.  It  boils  at  243°  C.  without  decomposition,  and  is  not 
acidified  by  prolonged  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

decompositions. —  1.  Heated  with  potassium,  it  evolves  hydrogen  and  forms  a 
granular  mass,  decomposed  by  water  into  potash  and  cymylic  alcohol. — 2.  Heated 
with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  cuminic  acid. —  3.  Strong  sjilphuric  acid  trms- 
forms  it  into  a  resinous  brittle  substance  which  becomes  semifluid  in  boiling  water. — 
4.  By  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  cuminate  of  potassium  and 
cymene : 

3C'°H"0  -1-  KHO  =  C'°H"K02  ^  2C"'H'*  +  2H^0. 
It  does  not  combine  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals. 

CSrsZTXi-SUX.FHUSSOtl'S  A-CSSi.    C'oH^SO'  =  C"<'H'^h|^'''  Cymene-sul- 

phiiric,  Cymot-sulphuric,  Sulphocymenic,  Sulphocymylic,  Camphogene-sidphuric,  Sulpho' 
campMc,  Thymyl-^ulphurotcs  acid.  Cymyl-dithionic  acid  =  HO. C^''IP''S''0^  (Kolhe). — 
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This  acid,  first  obtained  by  Gerhardt  and  Cahoiirs  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  106) 
from  cymene,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  by  Delalande  {ibid.  i.  368),  has  been 
further  examined  by  Sieveking  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  257).  It  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  cymene,  and  pei'haps  also  on  chloride  of  cymene 
(p.  297).  To  prepare  it,  cymene  is  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  fuming  sulphm-ic 
acid,  no  sulphurous  acid  being  then  eTolved  if  the  mixture  is  kept  cool ;  the  liquid  is 
diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  filtered  ;  and  the  solution  of 
eymylsulphite  of  lead  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  the  crystals  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  after  filtration, 
yields  the  acid.  As  the  solution  of  the  lead-salt  is  apt  to  decompose  during  evapo- 
ration, and  leave  a  dark  brown  mass,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  decolorised  hy  sul- 
phydric acid,  it  is  better,  according  to  Sieveking,  to  decompose  the  barium-salt  with 
sulphuric  acid,  remove  the  excess  of  that  acid  by  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  di.s- 
solved  lead  by  sulphydric  acid. 

The  acid  is  obtained,  by  evaporating  its  aqueous  solution,  in  small  deliquescent 
crystals.  Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitrocymyl-sulphurous  acid,  tlie  salts  of 
which  detonate  when  heated.    (Church,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ix.  256.) 

The  cy m y Isulphit es  are  all  soluble  in  water. 

Cymylsnlphite  of  Barium,  C'°H'^BaSO^  crystallises  with  1,  1^,  and  2  at.  water. 
The  hydrated  salts  have  a  fine  nacreous  lustre,  and  a  bitter  taste,  with  nauseously 
sweet  aftertaste.  They  dissolve  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  aqueous 
solution  may  be  boiled  without  decomposition.  The  water  of  crystallisation  is  given 
off  at  100°  C.  (Gerhardt  and  Cahours),  at  130°  C.  (Trapp),  not  completely  below 
170°  (Sieveking). 

Cymyhulphite  of  Calcium,  C'H'^CaSO'  +  faq.,  ci-ystallises  in  thin  colourless  laminse, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  becoming  anhydrous  at  170°  C.  (Sieveking.) 

Cynyl-sulphtte  of  Copper,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate 
of  copper.  Crystallises  in  fine  silky  needles,  or  laminae,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
(Sieveking.) 

Cyyni/l-sulphitc  of  Lead,  C'°H"PbSO'  +  2  aq. — Crystallises  in  nacreous  laminae,  which 
give  oifall  their  water  at  120°  C.  (Delalande.) 

Cymyi-sulphite  of  Silver. — On  dissolving  carbonate  of  silver  in  the  aqueous  acid, 
and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  the  liquid  turns  brown  and  leaves  a  brown  residue  contain- 
ing a  few  white  needle-shaped  crystals.  (Sieveking.) 

Cymyl-.rul'phitc  of  Sodium.  C'°H'^NaSO^  -I-  |  aq.  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  the 
barium-salt  with  sulphate  of  sodium.  Crystallises  in  fine  silk3'needles  or  laminae,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  giving  oif  all  their  water  at  170°  C.  (Sieveking.) 

CxUis-PISTEI.  A  poisonous  alkali  contained,  according  to  Ficinus  (Mag.  Pharm. 
XX.  357),  in  fool's  parsley  (.iff^Aiwa  <7y?!fi'/»m;?t).  It  is  said  to  crystallise  in  rhombic 
prisms,  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  to  be  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  to  form  a 
crystallisable  sulphate. 

CYNENE.  C'"II''(?).  —  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  distilling  wormseed-oil  (the 
volatile  oil  of  Srmen-crmtra)  several  times  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  treating 
the  distillate  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  separate  a  heavy,  less  volatile  oil.  Cynene 
is  a  mobile  colourless  oil,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  having  a  peculiar  odoiu'  like  that  of 
wormseed.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  etlier,  and  boils  between  173° 
and  175°  C.  Specific  gravity  0'825  at  16°  C.  Gives  by  analysis  88'8  percent,  carbon 
and  ll'l  hydrogen.  It  is  not  attacked  by  orAmoxy  sulj)]/ uric  acid,  but  the  fuming 
acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  conjugated  acid.  Strong  nitric  acid  acts  'V'iolently  upon  it 
when  heated,  forming  a  yellow  oil  heavier  than  water.  (Volckel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxsix.  358.) 

CYSTOSIM'E.  An  uncrystallisable  sidsstanee  obtained  from  the  root  of  creeping 
dog's-tooth  grass  {Cynodcm  dactylon).    (Semmola,  Berzelius  Jahrcsbcr.  xxiv.  535.) 

GXI'i'OSUEUS  CKXSTA.TtTS.  Bog's-tail  grass. —  This  grass,  gathered  in  the 
flowering  season,  yields  in  tlie  fresh  state  2-38  per  cent.,  and  in  the  dry  state  6-38  per 
cent,  ash,  containing  in  100  pts.  25-0  per  cent.  K^O,  10-1  Ca=0,  2-4  Mg"0,  01  Fe^O', 
3-2  S0^  40-1  SiO-,  7'2  P=0^  and  11-6  KCl.    ("Way  and  Ogston.) 

C Y^ITRETJIC  A.XCH.    Syn.  with  Kynurenic  Acid. 

CYPBRtTS  ESCUIESTTUS.  Earth-almond  (Erdmandel).— The  tubers  of  this 
sedge,  which  is  indigenous  in  Sicily,  Egypt,  &c.,  cultivated  in  Arabia,  and  used  as  food, 
contain  in  100  pts.,  according  to  Semmola  (J.  Chim.  med.  xi.  256),  22  pts.  starch, 
4  iiiulin,  and  1  crystallisable  sugar;  according  to  Muiioz  y  Luna  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxviii.  370),  29  starch,  14  cane-sugar,  7  gum  and  salts,  and  28  of  a  fixed  oil  resembling 
oil  of  sweet  almonds.  According  to  Lande  ror  (Buchn.  N.  Repert,  iv.  20),  the  oil  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  0'94,  resembles  oil  of  sesame,  and  is  easily  saponifiable. 
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CTPBXir.    See  Vesuvian. 

CYPBIPEDXir.  The  name  applied  in  North  America  to  a  brown  powder  pre- 
pared from  Cypripcdium  pubcscens,  and  used  as  a  medicine. 

CYSTIUB.  Cystic  oxide,  CNH'SO'. — An  organic  base  constituting  the  chief 
constituent  of  a  rare  kind  of  urinary  calculus,  occurring  in  men  and  dogs.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Wollaston  (Phil.  Trans.  1810,  p.  223),  and  has  been  found  in  renal  con- 
cretions and  m-inary  gravel  (Golding  Bird,  Treatise  on  Urinary  Concretions  ;  Toel, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  247),  in  the  kidneys  of  the  ox  (Cloetta,  ihid.  xcix.  289),  and 
in  the  liver  of  a  drunkard  who  died  of  typhus  fever  (Scherer,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  vii. 
306).  Researches  on  cystine  and  cystic  calculi  have  also  been  published  byLassaigne 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxiii.  328);  Baudrimont  and  Malaguti  (J.  Pharm.  xxiv. 
633) ;  Thaulow  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  197) ;  Marehand  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi.  2.5-1) ; 
!Robert(J.  Pharm.  vii.  165);  Buchner  (Eepert.  xxi.  113) ;  Walchner  (Schw.  J.  xlvii. 
106);  Wurzer (Schw.  J.lvi.4:72);  Schindler (Mag. Pharm. xxix.  264) ;  Venables 
(N.  Quart.  J.  of  Sc.  vii.  30);  0.  Henry  (J.  Pharm.  xxiii.  11);  Dranty  (J.  Chim. 
med.  xiii.  230) ;  Taylor  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xii.  337) ;  Lecanu  and  Segalas  (J.  Pharm. 
xxiv.  460);  Schweig  (Heidelb.  Medic.  Annal.  xiii.  364);  Bley  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2] 
ii.  165) ;  Civiale  (J.  Chim.  med.  1838,  p.  355);  Schlossberger  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm. 
viii.  4). 

Urinary  calculi  are  occasionally  found  consisting  of  pure  cystin,  but  if  the  calciilus 
likewi.se  contains  phosphate  of  calcium,  the  cystine  is  either  dissolved  out  by  ammonia 
and  the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  to  the  crystallising  point ;  or  it  is  dissolved  in  potash 
and  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  acetic  acid.  (Lassaigne.) 

Properties. — In  urinary  calculi,  cystine  presents  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish, 
shining,  confusedly  crystallised  mass  (Wollaston);  wax-yellow,  translucent,  elongated, 
square  octahedrons  (Schindler);  yellowish,  translucent,  wdth  a  faint  lustre;  con- 
fusedly crystalline  ;  crackles  between  the  teeth ;  is  easily  rubbed  to  a  yellowish 
powder;  tasteless,  neutral  (Eobert).  Specific  gravity  of  a  calculus  containing  97'5 
pts.  cystine  to  2'5  pts.  phosphate  of  calcium  =  1-577  (Wollaston)  ;  of  a  calculus 
containing  91  per  cent,  of  cystine  =  1'13  (Taylor) ;  of  a  pure  cystine  calculus 
=  1'7143  (Venables).  From  a  solution  in  hot  aqueous  potash,  cystine  slowly  crys- 
tallises on  addition  of  acetic  acid,  in  neutral  six-sided  laminae  (Wollaston) ;  from  an 
ammoniacal  solution  by  evaporation,  in  transparent  colom-less  laminae  (Lassaigne) 
inrhombic  crystals  (Thaulow).  (See  Fmikc's  Atlas  d.  physiolog.  Chem.  Taf.  v.  fig.  6). 
Cystine  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Decompositions. —  1.  Cystine  yields  by  dry  distillation,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a 
volatile,  viscid,  stinking  oil,  and  spongy  charcoal  (Wollaston  and  Walchner). 
It  likewise  gives  off  hydjocyanio  acid  (Schindler). —  2.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it 
gives  off  a  quite  peculiar  and  extremely  disagreeable  odour  (Wollaston),  sulphurous 
and  resembling  that  of  oil  of  mustard  (O.  Henry).  It  takes  fire  at  the  same  time, 
without  melting  (Wollaston),  assumes  a  black-browai  colour,  and  splits  into 
fragments,  which  disappear  without  fusion  or  intumescence,  emitting  a  strong  smell 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  faint  empyreumatic  odour  (Buchner). —  3.  Fused  with 
hydrate  of  potassium,  it  gives  off  an  inflammable  gas,  which  burns  with  a  flame  of 
sulphide  of  carbon,  producing  sulphurous  anhydride  (Thaulow). —  4.  Its  solution  in 
excess  of  nitric  acid  leaves,  when  concentrated  by  boiling,  first  a  white  opaque 
substance  (Lecanie  and  Segalas),  then  a  substance  which  becomes  continually 
browner,  and  at  last  black,  is  free  from  oxalic  acid  (Wollaston),  but  contains 
sulphuric  acid  (Thaulow). 

Combinations. —  Cystine  dissolves  in  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  stronger  acids ; 
and,  on  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  crystals  which  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
solution  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  hydrochlorate,  nitrate,  phosphate, 
and  sidphate  of  cystine  crystallise  in  needles  grouped  in  tufts  (Wollaston). 

Cystine  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  also  in  the 
acid  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  but  not  in  acid  carbonate  of  ammonia.  All 
these  solutions  yield  granular  crystals  by  evaporation  (Wollaston). —  From  alkaline 
solutions,  cystine  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid ;  but 
acetic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids  precipitate  it  in  a  few  seconds  as  a  fine  white  powder. 
(Wollaston,  Lassaigne,  Walchner,  Robert.) 

The  solution  in  ammonia,  when  left  to  evaporate,  yields  pure  cystine  in  crystals.  — 
The  solution  in  potash  deposits,  on  evaporation,  white  crystalline  grains,  which  are 
tasteless,  leave  a  small  quantity  of  potash  when  burned,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolve  readily  in  water  containing  potash.  (Lassaigne.) 

CTTSTIITOID  TtTBEBCXiES,  Xanthocystin.  A  substance  resembling  cys- 
tine and  xanthine,  and  found  in  small  whitish  grains  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  digestive  organs,  liver,  &c.  of  the  body,  two  months  after  interment,  of  a  person 
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who  died  of  inflammation  of  those  organs.  (A.  Che  vallier  and  Lassaigne,  J.  Chim 
med.  [3]  vii.  208;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  p.  717.) 

CYTZSINX:.  A  bitter  substance  obtained  from  Cytisus  Laburnum  by  Che- 
vallier  and  Lassaigne  (J.  Phai-m.  iv.  340  ;  vii.  235).  The  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
seeds  is  treated  with  water  ;  the  solution  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphydi-ic  acid.  The  liquid  filtered  fi-om  the 
sulphide  of  lead  leaves,  when  evaporated,  a  yellowish  green  mass  of  the  consistence  of 
an  extract,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  and 
nitrate  of  silver.  When  taken  internally,  it  produces  giddiness,  spasms,  and  vomiting. 
—  According  to  Peschier  (J.  Chim.  m6d.  vi.  65),  cytisine  is  identical  with  the 
cathartine  of  senna-leaves  ;  but  these  substances  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to 
decide  the  question  with  certainty. 


D. 

I>ACT7XiXS.  The  cleansed  root-fibres  of  Dactylis  glomerata,  yield,  according  to 
Schulzo's  analysis  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  180),  2-1  p.  c.  dry  substance  containing  9'4 
p.  e.  ash,  of  which  3-9  pts.  (=  41-9  p.  c.  of  the  ash)  consists  of  silica. 

For  Way  and  Ogston's  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  flower  of  this  plant,  see  Grasses. 

DADVZi.  The  name  given  by  Blanchet  and  Sell  to  the  camphene  obtained  from 
crystallised  liydrochlorate  of  turpentine-oil.    (See  Turpentine,  On.  of.) 

limJi£i.-lAT^A.  QUBRCZSriL.  This  sponge,  dried  at  100°  C,  contains  3-2  p.  c. 
nitrogen  and  leaves  3-1  p.  c.  ash.    (Schlossberger  and  Dcipping.) 

X>B.GCEiX».    See  Btrch-tar  (i.  589). 

BAGUBliKEOTyPE.    See  Light  (Chemical  action  of). 

BAKXiZA.  TIio  tubers  of  i)^^7^//«  ^/jijiate  contain  10  p.  c.  inulin  (thence  called 
Buhl  in),  also  citric  and  malic  acids,  chiefly  as  calcium-salts,  a  fixed  oil,  and  a  volatile 
oil  which  is  lighter  than  water  and  quickly  resinises  when  exposed  to  the  air.  In  water 
tliis  volatile  oil  solidifies  after  some  time,  and  yields  crystals  apparently  consisting  of 
benzoic  acid.    (Pay en,  J.  Pharm.  ix.  384;  x.  239.) 

BA.IiAU'OU'ITB.    See  Delanovite. 

DALASUJITS,  Breithaupt's  name  for  the  arsenical  pyi-ites  from  Dalarne  or 
Dalecarlia  in  Sweden. 

SAXalimoCHIsr  or  THAXiXaBXOCHZN'.  An  imperfectly  investigated  product 
of  tlie  action  of  ammonia  and  chlorine  on  quinine  {q.  v.). 

SAIVXAIiURIC  and  DARIOI.IC  ACZ9S.  Two  volatile  acids  said  to  exist  in 
cows'  and  horses'  urine.  Danialuric  acid  C'H'^0^(?)  is  oily,  heavier  than  water,  and 
smells  somewhat  like  valerian.    (Stiideler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvii.  27.) 

SAI^ASCUS  STEEX.    See  Iron. 

SABSMARA  RESIU,  AUSTRAZiXAir.  Cowdie  gum,  Cowdie-pme  rrsin. 
The  produce  of  a  large  coniferous  tree,  Dammara  Anstralis,  which  grows  in  New 
Zealand.  It  forms  white  or  yellow  masses  very  difiicult  to  break,  having  a  shining 
fracture,  and  a  very  decided  odour  of  turpentine.  According  to  K.  D.  Thomson  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  499)  it  consists  of  an  acid  resin,  dammaric  acid,  and  a  neutral 
resin,  dammaran,  the  former  of  which  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol. 

The  acid  resin  is  deposited,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  alkaline  solution,  in 
crystalline  grains  containing  72-64  p.  c.  carbon,  9-31  hydrogen,  and  18  00  oxygen.  On 
precipitating  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  with  alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver  containing 
ammonia,  a  precipitate  is  formed  containing  14-60  to  14-75  p.  c.  oxide  of  silver. 
Thomson  represents  the  acid  resin  by  the  formula  C'"'if"0'  (75'4  C  and  9-4  H),  and 
the  sUver-precipitate  by  AyO.C"'H'^0'\ 

The  neutral  resin,  insoluble  in  weak  alcohol,  yields  a  colourless  varnish  with  absolute 
alcohol  and  -with  oU  of  turpentine.  Its  analysis  gives  75-02  C  and  9-6  H,  which 
Thomson  represents  by  the  formula  C^^IF^  0".  When  exposed  to  continued  heat  it 
absorbs  oxygen. 

The  resin,  when  distilled  alone  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  an  amber-coloured  volatile  oil 
called  dammarol,  containing  82-2  p.  c.  carbon,  and  ll'l  hydrogen  ;  and  by  distilling 
it  with  lime,  another  yellow  oil  is  obtained,  called  dammarone.  All  these  products 
require  further  examination. 

DAnxnXARA  KESIir,  EAST  lUBlAW.  Bammar-Tuti  (i.  e.  Cats-eye  resin, 
80  called  on  account  of  its  lustre).    This  is  the  more  ordinai-y  kind  of  dammara  resin  ;  it 
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comes  chiefly  from  Singapoi-e,  and  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Pinus  Dammara,  Lamb., 
or  Dammara  alba  {B.  orientalis,  Rumph.,  or  Agathis  loranthifoUa,  Salisb.),  a  coniferous 
tree,  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  the  Moluccas.  The  resin,  which  exudes 
from  excrescences  on  the  stem  near  the  root,  forms  coloui'less  or  yellowish,  more  or  less 
transparent  lumps,  varying  in  size  between  that  of  a  pea  and  that  of  a  hen's  egg ;  of 
specific  gravity  1'04  to  109  ;  having  a  resinous  odour  and  conchoi'dal  fracture.  Ac- 
cording" to  Brandes,  it  melts  at  150°  C.  ;  according  to  Dulk,  it  begins  to  melt  at  73°  C. 
It  dissolves  partially  in  absolute  alcohol  (to  about  |)  and  in  ether  (to  about  -S^) ;  in 
aqueous  alcohol  it  is  less  soluble  in  proportion  as  the  alcohol  is  weaker ;  oils,  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  dissolve  it  more  completely.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but  strong 
sul'phuric  acid  dissolves  it  completely  even  in  the  cold ;  and  on  dropping  the  yellow  or 
red  solution  into  water,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting,  apparently,  of  the 
unaltered  resin.  The  resin  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed,  with  evolution 
of  sulphurous  acid.  Nitric  acid  likewise  decomposes  it  with  aid  of  heat.  "When  sus- 
pended in  water  and  treated  with  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  up  26  p.c.  chlorine.  It  is 
scarcely  attacked  by  potash  or  soda,  even  when  heated  therewith  ;  heated  with  soda- 
lime,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  if  the  heat  has  not  been 
raised  above  320°  C,  a  resinous  body  is  found  in  the  residue. 

East  Indian  Dammara  resin  contains  about  0'2  p.  e.  ash,  a  small  quantity  of  gum,  a 
hydrocarbon,  dammaryl,  and  three  resinous  bodies.  According  to  analyses  by 
Schrotter  (Pogg.  Ann.  lix.  37),  and  Dulk  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlv.  16),  the  entire  resin 
yields  numbers  answering  to  the  empirical  formula  (?''H''*0^. 

Weak  alcohol  extracts  from  Dammara  resin  anacidresin  called  hydrated  damma- 
rylic  acid  (or  a-resin)  amounting  to  about  \  of  the  whole,  and  consisting  of  C^°H'^'0'' 
(or  C'^H''0\  according  to  Dulk):  it  is  white,  becomes  electric  by  friction,  melts  at 
50°  C. ;  does  not  oxidise  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  unites  with  bases,  but  the  salts 
are  very  unstable. 

If  the  dammara  resin,  after  exhaustion  with  weak  spirit,  be  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol,  a  resin  b,  consisting  of  anhydrous  dammarylio  acid  C^'H-^O^  (or  C^^W'O^, 
according  to  Dulk),  is  dissolved,  and  remains,  on  evaporating  the  alcohol,  as  a  white 
powder,  melting  at  60°  C,  perfectly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  ether,  in  oils,  both 
fixed  and  volatile,  and  iu  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  the  alcoholic  solution  has  a  stronger 
acid  reaction  than  that  of  the  resin  a.  With  bases,  it  behaves  like  the  resin  a,  forming 
salts  which,  according  to  Dulk,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  resin  a. 

When  the  dammara  resin,  after  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  is  treated  with  ether,  a 
portion  of  the  residue  ( =  about  ^  of  the  original  resin)  dissolves,  and  the  solution 
yields  by  evaporation  a  hydrocarbon,  called  dammaryl,  =  C™i/'*(or  C"^-H^^  according 
to  Dulk).  It  is  a  tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  which  becomes  electric  by  friction, 
dissolves  easily  in  cold  ether,  softens  at  145°,  and  melts  at  190°  C.  It  oxidises  quickly 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  taking  up  from  3  to  6  p.  c.  oxygen  ( =  1  or  2  at.  0,  according 
to  the  formula  C"i/''-).  By  exposure  for  some  time  to  moist  air  at  110°C.,  it  acquires 
the  composition  of  the  crude  resin  C^If^O^.  Dammaryl  suspended  in  water  and 
treated  with  chlorine,  yields  a  substitution-product  containing  34  p.  e.  chlorine. 

After  the  resin  has  been  exhausted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  there  remains  an  in- 
soluble resin  c,  a  hemi-hydrate  of  dammaryl  C'W^O  (ov  C^''H'"0,  according  to 
Dulk).  It  is  a  green,  shining,  brittle  mass,  which  melts  at  215°  C,  is  insoluble  in 
acids  and  alkalis,  but  dissolves  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid. 

Brandes  separated  dammara  resin  into  an  a-resin  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  amounting  to  about  |  of  the  whole,  and  a  ;S-resin  or  dammarin  soluble  only 
in  1000  pts.  absolute  alcohol  and  40  or  50  pts.  ether,  and  insoluble  in  alkalis. 

Dammara  resin  is  much  used  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes  (Dingl.  polyt.  J. 
cxxviii.  58 ;  cxxxi.  141),  for  which  purpose  it  is  dissolved,  after  drj'ing,  in  2  or  3  pts. 
of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  to  obtain  a  thicker  varnish,  it  is  usual  to  add  a  certain  quantity 
of  thick  turpentine  or  boiled  linseed  oil.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2".  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  340.) 

SAnxnSABXC  acid.  The  constituent  of  Australian  dammara  resin  which  is 
insoluble  in  weak  spii-it  (p.  301). 

H&.'SlS.m.&.'BTXt.    See  Dammaba-besin,  East  Indian. 

DAMMARONB.  [      ^""^  DaMMAEA-EESIN,  AUSTRALIAN. 

3>Atvin£AR-FUTZ.    See  Dammaba-besin,  East  Indian. 

DAKZItXARVXi.  The  constituent  of  East  Indian  dammara-resin,  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  soluble  in  ether. 

DAIunXASVX.,  HESXI-HTBRATS  OP.  The  constituent  of  East  Indian 
dammara-resin  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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SAMSSARYXiXC  ACXD.  The  constituent  of  East  Indian  dammara-resin,  whieli 
is  insoluble  in  weak,  but  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  (p.  302). 

J»A.TamA.inrx,ZC  acid,  AWSinntOUS.  The  constituent  of  East  Indian 
dammai-a-ret.iii,  which  is  soluble  in  weak  alcohol  (p.  302). 

ItAMOUBXTE.  A  hydrated  mica,  forming  crystalline  laminae  in  the  interstices 
of  crystals  of  kyanite,  found  at  Pontiyy  in  Bretagne.  It  is  colourless,  yellowish-white 
or  yellow,  transparent  in  thin  laminte,  and  of  scaly  texture.  Specific  gravity  2-792. 
Hardness  =  2'0  to  3'0.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  gives  off  water  and  swells  up.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  it  iutumesces,  becomes  white  and  opapue,  and  melts  to  a  white  enamel. 
It  is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

According  to  Delesse  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xv.  248),  it  consists  of  KO.(ZiO''  + 
d{Ar-0'.'BiO^)+  2i^0  or  K-'O.  3APO'.6Si02  +  211-0,  which  (by  substituting =  |A1) 
may  be  reduced  to  (Krt(!'H-)Si'0'-,  the  formula  of  an  orthosilicate.  It  likewise  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  fluorine,  and  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  margarodite. 

SA.X7A.ITS.  A  mineral  consisting  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  iron  with  a  little  cobalt, 
and  agreeing  in  form  with  arsenical  pyrites,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  cobaltiferous 
variety.  Hayes,  however  (SiU.  Am.  J.  xxiv.  386),  assigns  to  it  the  formula  Fe^As^Fe^S'. 
It  is  found  in  the  gneiss  near  Franconia  in  New  Hampshire,  United  States.  (See 
Knuigott's  Uebers,  1852,  p.  99;  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1853,  p.  778.) 

BASTBTTRXTS.  A  borosilicate  of  calcium  found  at  Danlniry  in  Connecticut,  in 
shining,  translucent,  pale  j'ellow  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  sj'stem.  Hardness 
7  to  7 '5.  Specific  gravity  2-95.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  and  coloiirs  the  flame 
green.    Two  analyses  made  by  Smith  and  Brush  give  the  following  results  : 

.SiO=         Al'O^       Mn^O        Ca^O         Mg=0         B'O^      ig,"i"r!!f  Total. 
48  10       0-30       0-56       22-41       0-40       2773       O  oO  '  100-00 
48-20  1-02  22-33  27^95       0-50  100-00 

whence  Smith  and  Brush  deduce  the  formula  3C(z0.2(SiO'  +  3i?Ol2(SiO'',  which  is 
equivalent  to  Ca-O.SiO^  +  B'O^.SiO^  (Brush,  Sill  Am.  J.  [2]  ix.  286.  Smith  and 
Brush,  ibid.  xvi.  365.    See  also  Emionclsberg' s  Miner alchemii',  p.  770). 

BANTTEIWOISITE.  A  variety  of  hornblende  found  in  the  iron  mines  of  Danne- 
mora  in  Sweden.  Its  structiu-e  is  fibrous  or  radiating,  the  indi\'idual  crystals  being 
closely  aggregated.  Colour  yellowish-brown  to  greenish-brown.  Specific  gravity 
3-516.  Bhickens  before  the  blowpipe,  and  in  thin  pieces  melts  to  a  dark  slag. 
Contains : 

SiO=  Al'O'  Ca=0  Mg^O  BIiV-'O  Fe'-JO 

48-9  1-5  0-7  2-9  8  5  38-2 

corres]ionding  nearly  to  the  formula  8M'0.9SiO-,  where  M  is  almost  entirely  repre- 
sented by  iron.    (Erdmann,  Jaliresber,  d.  Chem.  1856,  p.  846.) 

DAPZIia'XiTIU.  C"H"0^  (Zwenger  [1860],  Ann.Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  8).— A  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  <laphnin,  which  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  or  heated 
with  aqueous  acids,  or  fermented  with  emidsin,  splits  up  into  daphnetin  and  glucose : 

C"H^*0''  +  2H-0  =  C'»H"0»  +  2C<^n'=0» 

Daphiiin.  Daphnetin.  Glucose. 

The  same  decomposition  also  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  yeast;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  add  glucose  to  the  liquid,  in  order  to  set  uj)  the  fermentation,  and  even 
then  the  decomposition  is  very  imperfect. 

Preparation. — 1.  A  solution  of  daphnin  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphiu-ic  acid  is 
boiled  till  it  turns  yellow,  then  diluted  with  water  and  left  to  cool ;  the  impure 
daphnetin  which  separates  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  yellow  precipitate  is  washed,  suspended  in  hot  water,  and 
decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid.  The  liquid  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat,  deposits 
daphnetin  on  cooling — 2.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  mezereon  bark  is  treated  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  on  the  sand-bath  till  the  acid  is  completely 
expelled ;  the  carbonaceous  residue  is  then  boiled  with  water ;  and  the  impure 
daphnetin  which  separates  on  cooling  is  purified  as  above. —  3.  The  alcoholic  extract 
of  mezereon  bark  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  distillate  containing  small  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  impure  daphnetin,  which  may  be  purified  as  above. 

Properties. — Daphnetin  forms  small  needle-shaped  monoclinic  prisms  having  a 
strong  refracting  power.  It  has  a  slightly  astringent  taste,  and  dissolves  easily  in 
boiling  water,  still  more  in  boiling  alcohol,  sparingly  in  etlier.  When  heated  it  emit-s 
an  agreeable  odour,  and  melts  at  a  temperature  above  250°  C.  to  a  yellowish  mass, 
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which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  In  a  stream  of  gas  it  sublimes 
easily,  even  below  its  melting  point;  but  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  suffers 
partial  decomposition. 

Hot  hydrochloric  acid  easily  dissolves  daphnetin  without  decomposing  it ;  strong 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  decomposition.    Nitric  acid  colours  it  deep  red. 

Alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  dissolve  daphnetin,  with  yellow  colour,  the  solution 
becoming  darker  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Lime-water  and  baryta-ivater  form  with  it 
yellow  precipitates,  which  also  become  darker  by  exposure.  Ferric  salts  colour  daph- 
netin green,  the  colour  disappearing,  however,  on  addition  of  free  acid  or  of  excess  of 
ferric  salt.  Ferrous  salts  produce  only  a  faint  greenish  colouring  in  solutions  containing 
excess  of  daphnetin.  Daphnetin  reduces  an  alkaline  cu^ric  solution,  even  in  the  cold ; 
also  nitrate  of  silver. 

Lead-compound,  C'°H'°Pb''0". — A  warm  aqueous  solution  of  daphnetin  mixed  with 
acetate  of  lead,  yields  a  light  yeUow  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  when  dry  forms  a 
brittle  mass,  dark-coloured  in  thick  layers,  translucent  with  yellow-red  colour  in  thin 
layers.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  acetic  acid.  Nitric  acid  turns  it  red. 
On  boiling  it  with  water,  part  of  the  daphnetin  is  removed,  and  a  compound  richer  in 
lead  remains. 

DAPHXrXir,  C''H"0'°  +  4H^0. — A  crystallisable  non-azotised  glucoside,  occur- 
ring in  the  bark  of  certain  species  of  Daphne.  Vauquelin  in  1808  (Ann.  Chim. 
Ixxxiv.  173),  first  obtained  from  Daphne  alpina,  an  acrid  volatile  substance  soluble  in 
water,  to  which  Berzelius  gave  the  name  of  daphnin. —  C.  G.  Gmelin  and  Baer 
(Schw.  J.  XXXV.  1)  afterwards  prepared  the  body  now  called  daphnin,  which  has 
since  been  more  particularly  examined  by  Zwenger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  1).  It 
occui's  in  the  bark  of  the  common  mezereon  plant  {Daphne  mezereum),  and  somewhat 
more  abundantly  in  that  of  D.  alpina. 

Preparation. —  1.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  of  D.  mezereum  or  D.  alpina  is 
exhausted  with  water ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate 
washed  with  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  treated  with  absolute  alcohol.  Daphnin  then  crystallises  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  (Gmelin  and  Baer). —  2.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  fresh  mezereon 
bark  stripped  off  in  the  early  flowering  time,  is  dissolved  in  water ;  tlie  solution  is 
first  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  filtrate  is  subsequently  mixed  with 
excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  boUed  for  a  long  time  ;  and  the  resulting  precipitate 
is  washed  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid.  The  filtrate  yields  crystallised 
daphnin  on  evaporation  or  on  addition  of  alcohol.  (Zwenger.) 

As  daphnin  is  soluble  in  ether,  it  may  be  advantageously  prepared  from  the  residual 
bark  left  after  the  preparation  of  Extr.  mezerei  (sthereum. 

Properties . —  Daphnin  crystallises  in  coloiirless,  transparent,  rectangular  pfisms, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  freely  in  warm  water,  more  soluble  still  in  alcohol, 
especially  at  the  boiling  heat,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  concentrated 
by  heat,  tastes  bitter  at  first,  afterwards  astringent.  According  to  Gmelin,  it  is 
neutral  when  pure,  but  according  to  Zwenger,  the  saturated  aqueous  solution  is 
decidedly  acid. 

The  crystals  of  daphnin  give  off  their  water  at  100°  C.  At  a  stronger  heat 
daphnin  emits  an  agreeable  odour,  like  that  of  coumarin.  When  cautiously  heated  in 
small  quantities,  it  melts  at  about  200°  C.  to  a  colourless  mass,  which  solidifies  again 
in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling ;  but  the  melting  point  and  decomposing  point  are 
so  close  together,  that  unless  the  heat  is  very  carefully  applied,  vapours  are  given  off, 
the  residue  continues  amorphous  after  cooling,  and  then  forms  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  green  mixture  with  sesquiehloride  of  iron,  showing 
that  it  contains  daphnetin  (p.  303).  Daphnin  heated  in  a  close  vessel  is  decomposed, 
yielding  a  sublimate  of  daphnetin  and  a  residue  of  charcoal ;  when  heated  in  the  air,  it 
biirns  with  a  bright  flame.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it  in  the  cold  and  colours  it  red, 
and  when  boiled  converts  it  partly  into  acetic  acid. 

Alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  dissolve  daphnin  in  the  cold,  forming  a  yellow 
Bohition  which  quickly  turns  brown-red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  if  warmed. 
The  yellow  solution  of  daphnin  in  baryta-  or  lime-water  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate 
when  heated.  Neutral  ftrric  chloride  imparts  a  bluish  colour  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  daphnin ;  the  liquid  turns  yellowish  when  boiled,  and  deposits  a  deep  yellow 
precipitate  on  cooling.  Basic  acetate  of  lead  colours  the  solution  of  daphnin  yellowish 
in  the  cold,  and  on  boiling  the  liquid  an  insoluble  compound  is  deposited.  Hydrated 
oxide  of  lead  also  precipitates  daphnin  on  continued  boiling.  Nitrate  of  silver  forms 
no  precipitate  in  the  cold,  but  a  slight  reduction  takes  place  on  boiling,  and  a 
considerable  reduction  on  addition  of  ammonia.  It  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution 
only  after  prolonged  boiling. —  By  heating  with  aqueous  acids,  or  by  the  action  of 
enndsin  or  oi yeast,  daphnin  is  resolved  into  daphnetin  and  glucose  (p.  303). 
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SAPZCHO  or  Zaspis.  The  Soiitli  American  name  of  tlie  dirty-white  spongy 
caoutchouc  which  exudes  from  the  roots  of  Siphonia  elastica.  It  is  blackened  over  an 
open  fire,  and  used  for  making  stoppers. 

BAStWlSfflTE.  The  name  applied  by  Forbes  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xx.  423)  to  a 
mineral  from  Chili,  identical  with  the  Whitueyite  {q.  v.)  of  Genth. 

DASSIPIS.    See  Htraceum. 

SATES.  DactyU.  The  fruit  of  the  dato-palm  {Pitanix  dactijlifcra).  They  are 
generally  gathered  in  the  ripe  state  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  whereby  they  lose  their 
original  bitterness  and  acquire  a  pure  sweet  taste.  The  fleshy  portion  of  the  fruit 
contains,  according  to  Bonastre  (J.  Pharm.  xviii.  784),  crystallisable  sugar;  according 
to  Eeinsch  (Buchn.  Eepert.  Ixxi.  36)  only  fruit-sugar  (58  p.  c),  together  with 
pectin  (9  p.  c.),  gum,  and  other  substances.  Kletzinsky  (Jalrresber.  d.  Chera. 
1858,  p.  434)  found  that  dates  contain  85  p.  c.  fleshy  substance,  10  kernel,  and  5 
husk;  and  the  dates  freed  from  the  kernel  contain  in  100  pts.  :  36  sugar,  9  pectin  and 
pectinovis  matter,  23  pts.  of  other  substances  soluble  in  water,  30  water,  O'l  couiiuirin, 
citric  acid,  and  other  substances.  The  kernels  contain,  according  to  Eeiusch,  36  pts. 
gummy  siibstance  and  40  cellulose,  together  with  tannin,  fat,  &e. 

The  juice  of  the  flowor-buds  of  the  date-palm,  which  is  very  rich  in  sugar,  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  arrack,  and  on  the  small  scale  for  the  preparation  of  crystallis- 
able sugar.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  free  malic  acid. 

aSATHOEiITE.  BatoUte.  Dystomite.  Hmnholdite.  Botryolite.  FJmarl-ifr  (in 
part).  INatrocidcitc  (in  Y)a.rt).  Borate  of  Lime.  Borosilicate  of  Lime.  Chiivx  horatee 
silicieKSC.  A  borosilicate  of  calcium,  crystallising,  according  to  Kopp,  in  monoclinic 
combinations,  with  niimerous  faces,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  the  monoclinic 
prism  ooP  of  77°  30'  with  a  nearly  rectangular  base,  deviating  only  10'  from  perpendi- 
cularity. The  combinations  exhibit  also  the  prism  coP2  =  116°  9;  the  transverse 
hemidome  2Poo  =  43°  56',  the  hemipyramid  P  =  122°  0',  and  many  others. 
Cleavage  indistinct  parallel  to  ooP  and  the  transverse  faces.  On  the  other  hand, 
Brooke  and  Miller,  and  Dana  (Mineralogy,  ii.  335)  regard  the  crystals  as  trimetric 
and  hemihedral,  with  cleavage  parallel  to  ooPco  and  cotco  .  The  crystals  are  small 
and  glossy,  having  the  form  of  short  prisms  or  thick  tablets,  often  implanted.  The 
mineral  also  oceui-s  massive,  with  coarse  or  fine-grained  structure. 

Hardness  =  6'0  to  5-5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-9  to  3-1.  Colour  white,  or  with  a 
shade  of  gi'een,  yellow,  grey,  or  red.  Streak  white.  Lustre  glassy  on  the  crystalline, 
waxy  on  the  fractured  siu-faces.  Translucent.  Fracture  uneven,  subconchoidal. 
Brittle. 

Ignited  in  a  tulie,  it  gives  off  water.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  swells  up  and  molts 
easily  to  a  clear  glass,  occasionally  \vith  a  greenish  or  a  reddish  tint.  Colours  the 
flame  green.  Dissolves  in  borax;  \\\  p>^Msphorus-salt  it  leaves  a  skeleton  of  silica,  and 
if  added  in  considerable  quantity  forms  an  enamel-white  glass.  With  a  small 
quantity  of  soda  it  forms  a  clear  glass;  with  a  larger  quantity,  the  bead  becomes 
opaque  on  cooling,  and  with  a  still  larger  quantity,  the  mass  sinks  into  the  charcoal. 
With  gypsum,  it  fuses  to  a  clear  bead. 

Analyses:  a.  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  (Stromeyer,  Pogg.  Ann.  xii.  157). — -h. 
Andreasberg  (Du  Menil,  Schw.  J.  lii.  364). —  c.  Andreasberg  (Rammclsberg, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xlvii.  175). —  d.  Arendal  in  Norway  (Rammelsberg,  loc.  rit.). —  c.  Isle 
Eoyal,  Lake  Superior  (Whitney,  SiU.  Am.  J.  [2]  xv.  435). —  /.  Nieder-Kirchen, 
Rhenish  Bavaria  (Dellmann,  Eammchbcrg' s  Mirieralchcmic,  \).  507). — g.  From  the 
gabbro  of  Tuscany  (Bechi,  Sdl.  Am.  J.  [2]  xiv.  65). 
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35-59 

4-67 

=  100-04 
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38-48 

20-31 

35-64 

5-57 

=  100 

d. 

37-65 

21-24 

35-41 

5-70 

=  100 

c. 

37-64 

21-88 

34-68 

5-80  Mn^O' trace 

=  100 

/• 
(/■ 

37-44 

24-63 

32-23 

6-70 

=  100 

37-50 

22-63 

35-34 

1-56  Mg'O  2-12  Al^O^  0-85 

=  100 

These  analyses  of  the  purer  specimens  lead  to  the  formula  Ca^0.2SiO^  +  Ca-O.B'O' 
+  aq.  =  Ca-Si-'Ol2CaB02  +  aq.,  or  2Ca=O.SiO-  +  B-OlSiO^  +  aq.  =  2Ca''SiO^B-■SiO^ 
+  aq.  (calc.  38-15  SiO-,  21-15  B^O^  34-67  Ca-0,  5-58  ffO).  According  to  Fownes 
and  Sullivan  (Pogg.  Ann.  Erganzb.  ii.  368),  datholite  contains  a  small  qxiantity  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

DathoKte  occurs  in  numerous  localities,  among  which,  in  addition  to  the  above,  may 
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be  mentioned  Toggiana  in  Modena,  the  island  of  Utoe  near  Sweden,  the  Scisser  Alp  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  Bergen  Hill  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  found  in  amygdaloid  and  gneiss  ; 
sometimes  also  in  beds  of  iron  ore  in  primitive  rocks. 

Botryolitc,  a  variety  of  datholite  occurring  in  botryoidal  concretions,  is  usually 
regarded  as  containing  twice  the  quantity  of  water  shown  by  the  above  formula  (i. 
651).  An  analysis  by  Eammelsberg  gave  36-085  per  cent  SiO-,  12-340  B^O^  35-215 
Ca'^0  and  8-685  water ;  but  Dana  is  of  opinion  that  additional  analyses  are  required  to 
show  that  this  amount  of  water  is  constant. 

BAT2SCii  CiS.SJETii.BIIB'iS..  Bastard  Hemp.  This  plant,  indigenous  in  the 
Levant  and  in  India,  is  much  used  in  India,  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and 
other  places  for  communicating  a  permanent  yellow  dye  to  silk.  According  to 
Braconnot,  the  leaves  contain  a  peculiar  colom-ing  matter,  datisca-y ellow,  wlaich 
is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  decoction  of  the  leaves  with  a  small  quantity 
of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  filtering  to  separate  the  gummy  precipitate  thereby  formed, 
mixing  the  filtrate  -with  potash,  then  precipitating  completely  with  acetate  of  lead, 
decomposing  the  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate. 
Datisca-yellow  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  palo  yellow-brown,  translucent  mass, 
insoluble  in  cold  alcoliol,  but  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  coloured  lighter 
by  acids,  darker  by  alkalis  and  by  ferrous  siilphate,  bright  yellow  by  alum.  Stuffs 
mordanted  -with  alum  are  dyed  permanently  yellow  by  it.  Waltl  recommends  a  con- 
centrated decoction  of  the  plant  mixed  with  a  little  potash  as  a  yellow  ink  (Handw. 
d.  Chem.  2'=  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  377). 

3JATISCBTIW,  C'^n'oO^  (Stenhouso  [1856],  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xoviii.  166). 
A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  datiscin,  obtained  by  treating  the  latter  body  with 
aqueous  acids,  or  with  strong  potash,  not  by  the  action  of  yeast  or  emulsin : 

Datiscin.  Datiscetin.  Glucose. 

When  datiscin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  deposits  datiscetin  in  colourless  needles. 

As  datiscetin  crystallises  very  easily,  it  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  motlier-liquor 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  datiscin,  by  precipitating  this  liquor  -with  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  decomposing  the  washed  precipitate  with  sulphydric  acid,  evaporating  the 
filtrate,  and  boiling  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  datiscetin  thus  obtained  is 
easily  purified  by  recrystaUisation. 

Datiscetin  is  tasteless,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated therefrom  by  watei-.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether,  and  crystallises 
in  needles  on  evaporation. 

Datiscetin  melts  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature,  and,  if  carefully  heated,  may  be 
partially  sublimed.    When  strongly  heated,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  away. 

Nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  datiscetin,  even  in  the  cold,  nitrous  acid  being  evolved 
and  a  resinous  substance  formed,  which  ultimately  dissolves  with  red  colour ;  on 
evaporating  the  liquid,  picric  acid  is  obtained,  but  no  oxalic  acid.  Boiled  with  weak 
nitric  acid  (1  pt.  ordinary  nitric  acid  to  10  pts.  water),  it  yields  nitrosalicylio  acid. 
Distilled  -with  sidphiiric  acid  and  acid  chromate  of  potassitim,  it  yields  oily  drops, 
which  smell  like  salicylous  acid,  and  coloiu-  ferric  salts  pm-ple.  When  datiscetin  is 
gradually  added  to  melting  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  dissolves  with  deep  orange  colour 
and  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  and  on  supersaturating  the  cooled  mass  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  resinous  substance  separates,  which,  when  heated,  yields  a  colourless  sublimate 
of  needle-shaped  crystals,  having  the  aspect  of  benzoic  acid,  but  giving  with  ferric 
chloride  the  reaction  of  salicylic  acid. 

Datiscetin  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  acids.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  datiscetin  forms  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  a  deep  yellow  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  C'^ffPb^O''. 

U  ATISCIET.  C-'H^K)".  A  glucoside  closely  allied  to  salicin.  It  was  first  obtained 
by  Braconnot  in  1816  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lii.  277),  from  the  leaves  of  Batisca 
cannahina,  and  to  a  great  extent  correctly  examined;  but  his  statements  were  so  far 
forgotten,  that  the  body  was  universally  regarded  as  identical  with  inulin,  till  Sten- 
house  in  1855  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  166  ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1856,  No.  318)  re-examined 
the  roots  of  Batisca  cannabina,  and  showed  that  the  body  obtained  by  Braconnot  was 
really  a  distinct  compound. 

Preparation. — The  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  mixed 
with  half  its  bulk  of  water ;  the  liquid  is  decanted  from  a  resin  which  separates ;  and  the 
impure  datiscin  which  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  is  pressed  between  paper, 
and  then  dissolved  in  alcoliol ;  on  subsequent  addition  of  water,  a  further  portion  of 
resin  separates,  and  the  dilute  solution  after  a  while  yields  purer  datiscin.    I5y  repeat- 
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ing  the  treatment  with  alcohol  ami  water  it  is  obtained  quite  pure.  It  may  also  bo 
freed  from  tannin  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  gelatin, 
the  pui'ifieation  being  completed  as  above. 

Properties. — Pure  datiscin  forms  colourless  silky  needles.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  somewhat  more  easily  in  hot  water,  easily  in  cold  alcohol,  and  in  all  proportions  in 
boiling  alcohol,  very  slightly  in  dhcr.  From  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  it  is  imme- 
diately precipitated  by  water,  from  a  weaker  solution  after  some  time  only ;  from  the 
ethereal  solution  it  separates  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  large  crystalline  laminae. 
The  solutions  of  datiscin  have  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  neutral  reaction. 

Datiscin  melts  at  180°  C. ;  on  carefully  heating  it  in  a  current  of  air,  it  yields  a 
small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  sublimate.  When  more  strongly  heated  alone,  it  is  car- 
bonised, and  gives  off  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar.  Wlieii  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  easily  resolved  into  crystallisable  sugar  and  datiscetin  (p.  306. ) 
Yeast  and  emulsiu  do  not  appear  to  act  upon  it.  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  oven 
in  the  cold,  converting  it  into  picric  and  oxalic  acids.  Stronger  nitric  acid  forms  the 
same  products. 

Datiscin,  although  neutral  to  test-paper,  nevertheless  exhibits  with  bases  the  pro- 
perties of  a  weak  acid,  dissolving  with  deep  yellow  colour  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  in 
lime-  and  baryta-water,  and  being  separated  therefrom  by  acids.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  datiscin  forms  a  light  yellow  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  either  neutral  or 
basic,  also  with  stannic  chloride,  greenish  with  ciqmc  salts,  brownish  with,  ferric  salts. 
By  boiling  with  strong  potash-ley,  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  datiscetin. 
Melting  potash  acts  in  like  manner,  but  the  resulting  datiscetin  suffers  further  decom- 
position (p.  306). 

UATOlslTB,    Syn.  with  Datuolite. 

SSATUSSA.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  solanaeeous  order.  The  herb  and 
seed,  especially  the  latter,  of  the  common  thorn-apple.  Datura  Stramonium,  contain  a 
poisonous  alkaloid,  daturine,  which,  according  to  Planta,  is  identical  with  atropine, 
The  herb  and  seeds  contain  also  an  organic  acid,  which  Peschier  (N.  Trommsd.  xxv. 
2,  83)  regarded  as  peculiar,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  daturic  acid;  but  ac- 
cording to  Brandos  (Buchn.  Repert.  viii.  1),  it  is  nothing  but  malic  acid.  The  ash  of 
the  seed  contains  17'8  per  cent,  potash,  12'6  soda,  3'6  lime,  \6  5  magnesia,  3'4  ferric 
oxide,  30'6  phosphoric  anhydride,  4'6  silica,  and  10-2  charcoal.  (Souchay,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxxviii.  32.) 

The  flowers  of  thorn-apple  are  said  also  to  exert  a  poisonous  action.  The  leaves 
and  seeds  are  used  medicinally  as  a  narcotic. 

The  seeds  of  Datura  arhorea  contain  daturine,  malic  acid,  fixed  oil,  &e.  The  ash 
contains  in  100  pts.  8'5  potash,  4'5  soda,  7'0  lime,  11'4  magnesia,  9  5  alumina,  21-2 
sihea,  5-7  sulphuric  anhydride,  2'5  chlorine,  and  13'4  carbonic  anhydride.  (Walz,  J. 
pr.  Pharm.  xxiv.  355.) 

BAU'CU'S  CAUOTA.  The  carrot.  The  roots  of  this  well  known  esculent  con- 
tain a  red  colouring  matter,  carotin,  CH-'O,  together -^vith  a  colourless  siibstance 
liydrocarotin,  C'^H^^O,  from  which  the  red  compound  is  probably  formed  by  oxida- 
tion as  the  root  ripens.    (See  Caeotin,  i.  806.) 

Carrots  contain,  according  to  Waekenroder,  a  colourless  volatile  oil,  sugar,  and 
starch,  and  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  recently  expressed  juice,  contains  1)'3 
per  cent,  unci-ystallisable  sugar,  0'3  carotin,  I'O  fixed  oil,  together  with  starch,  malic 
acid,  albuminous  substances,  ash,  &c. 

Bibra  found  in  fresh  carrots  87'4  per  cent,  water,  and  in  the  air-dried  root  15'1  per 
cent,  water,  0*05  fat  and  carotin,  O'O  resin  and  oil,  29'0  sugar,  3'0  inulin,  2'8  albumin, 
11-S  organic  acid,  and  37'8  cellulose.  Schmidt  found  in  carrots  grown  on  various 
soils,  from  86'5  to  87'0  water,  and  in  the  dry  substance  7'2  to  8'0  cane-sugar.  Viilckel 
found  in  100  pts.  of  fresh  carrots,  87'3  per  cent,  water,  6'5  sugar,  0'2  oil,  0'8  gum  and 
pectin,  0'6  nitrogen-compounds,  and  3'4  cellular  tissue. 

Ritthausen  found  in  large  field-carrots  weighing  from  168  to  1255  grms.,  from  81'5 
to  87'8  per  cent,  water,  and  in  the  dry  substance  I'O  to  1-3  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  6  0 
to  8'7  per  cent,  ash-constituents.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  entire  carrot  is 
0-3  per  cent.  (Boussingault),  0-2  (Millon),  0-2  to  0-3  (Schmidt).  (Handw.  d. 
Chem.  2"  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  381.) 

For  Way  and  Ogston's  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  carrot,  see  voL  i.  p.  807. 

UikUPHIBTlTE.    Syn.  with  Anatase. 

BiLVISSSOKTITB.  An  impure  variety  of  beryl,  found  in  the  coarse-grained  granif  o 
vein  near  Tory  in  Abenleen shire,  and  in  the  Rubieslaw  mine.  Contains  12'5  per  cent, 
glueina. 

3>AVir  The  miner's  safety-lamp.    (See  vol.  i.  p.  1101.) 
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DAVYNE  —  DECOLOEIMETER. 


SJAVYWE.    A  variety  of  nephelinc  from  Vesuvius.    See  Nephelinb. 
DA.VVTS.    Syn.  -with  Stypterite. 

ZSECAMTATZOSf.  The  separation  of  a  clear  liquid  from  a  precipitate  or  deposit 
hy  incliuing  the  vessel  and  suffering  the  liquid  to  run  out.  The  best  form  of  vessel 
for  the  purpose  is  the  ordinary  beaker  glass  having  its  edge  inclined  outwards,  but 
not  turned  over,  and  rendered  smooth  by  fusion,  not  cut  or  ground.  The  sides  should 
be  perpendicular  or  slightly  inclining  outwards  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  bottom 
flat,  or  with  only  a  slight  indentation  inwards  in  the  middle.  It  is  important  that  the 
sides  and  bottom  be  of  imiform  thickness,  so  that  the  beaker  may  be  heated  in  the 
sand-bath  without  fear  of  cracking,  as  the  application  of  heat  is  often  necessary  to 
make  a  precipitate  subside  completely. 

The  glass  should  not  be  filled  above  f  or  J  of  its  depth,  as  otherwise  the  stream  of 
liquid  which  runs  out  on  inclining  the  vessel,  makes  too  sharp  an  angle  with  the  side, 
and  a  portion  of  it  is  very  apt  to  run  down  the  edge.  In  many  cases  this  inconvenience 
may  be  obviated  by  smearing  the  edge  with  a  little  tallow  or  lard ;  but  with  hot 
liquids,  or  such  as  dissolve  fats,  like  caustic  alkalis  or  ether,  this  method  is  of  course 
inapplicable.  The  decantation  may  often  be  gi'eatly  facilitated  by  holding  a  wet  glass 
rod  in  a  nearly  vertical  position  against  the  edge  of  the  beaker,  so  as  to  cause  the 
stream  of  liquid  to  run  down  it :  this  method  prevents  the  liquid  from  running  down  the 
sides  of  the  beaker,  and  also  enables  it  to  run  into  the  lower  vessel  without  splashing. 

It  is  only,  however,  from  very  heavy  pi-ecipitates  that  a  liquid  can  be  thus  decanted 
without  carrying  some  of  the  solid  particles  with  it.  For  preparations,  in  which  the 
loss  of  a  few  particles  is  unimportant,  simple  decantation  is  often  advantageously 
resorted  to ;  but  for  quantitative  analysis,  excepting  when  the  precipitates  are  very 
heavy,  like  metallic  gold,  or  clotted,  like  chloride  of  silver,  complete  separation  cannot 
be  effected  without  filtration.  This  operation  and  the  subsequent  washing  may,  how- 
ever, be  greatly  facilitated  by  first  leaving  the  precipitate  to  subside  as  completely  as 
possible,  then  pouring  the  clear  liquid  as  above  into  the  filter,  and  after  it  has  run 
'  through,  rinsing  the  pireeipitate  in  the  beaker  with  pure  water,  poui-ing  this  through 
the  filter,  again  washing  the  precipitate  with  water,  and  so  on,  till  the  greater  part  of 
the  soluble  matter  is  removed.  The  precipitate  is  then  to  be  poured  on  to  the  filter, 
and  the  washing  completed.  This  mode  of  proceeding  saves  time,  and  enables  the 
washing  to  be  performed  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  water  than  if  tlie  liquid  and 
precipitate  were  at  once  thrown  in  the  filter.  (For  further  details,  see  Handw.  d. 
Cbem.  2"  Aufl.  i.  11.  art.  Abgiessen.) 

SSCISS^XTX:.  A  native  vanadate  of  lead  from  the  Lauter  valley  near  Nieder- 
sehlettenbach  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  where  it  occurs  in  botryoi'dal  crystalline  masses  and 
scaly  deposits,  of  dark  red  to  yellowish  colour,  translucent,  with  waxy  lustre  on  the 
recently  fractured  siirfaces.  Specific  gravity  =5"81.  Hardness  =4'0.  Melts  easUy 
before  the  blowpipe  to  a  yellowish  bead  ;  on  charcoal  it  yields  globules  and  a  deposit 
of  lead,  sometimes  emitting  an  odoiu-  of  arsenic.  With  borax  and  phosphorus-salt,  it 
gives  the  reactions  of  vanadium ;  with  soda  it  melts  to  a  white  enamel.  Soluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid  and  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

According  to  C.  Bergmann's  analysis,  the  dark  red  variety  contains  47'2  per  cent. 
V^O^  and  62-9  Pb-0 ;  the  yellowish  variety,  49-27  V^O^  and  50-57  Pb^O ;  whence  the 
formula  Pb'-O.V^O'  or  PbVO^.  According  to  Brush  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxiv.  116),  it 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc,  and  is  identical  with  arseoxene  (i.  354). 

DECOCTIOjW,  The  operation  of  boiling.  This  term  is  likewise  used  to  denote 
the  liquid  itself,  which  has  been  made  to  take  up  certain  soluble  principles  by  boiling. 

3>SCI£SPZTilTXOnr.  The  crackling  noise  which  several  siilts  make  when  sud- 
denly heated,  accompanied  by  a  -violent  exfoliation  of  their  particles.  Tlie  effect  is 
generally  due  to  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  water  enclosed  -within  their  substance 
into  steam  ;  not,  however,  the  combined  water,  for  the  salts  which  decrepitate  most 
powerfully  are  anhydrous  salts,  chlorate  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  lead,  for  example  ; 
and  those  which  contain  water  of  crystallisation  generally  fuse  quietly  when  heated. 
The  water,  which  is  the  cause  of  decrepitation,  is  merely  mechanically  enclosed 
between  the  solid  ]:)articles  of  the  body.  Decrepitation,  especially  in  natural  minerals, 
is  also  frequently  due  to  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  laminae  which  compose  them,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  imperfect  conductors  of  heat,  like  glass  and  cast  u-on.  The 
true  cleavage  of  minerals  may  often  be  detected  in  this  way,  for  they  fly  asunder  at 
their  natui-al  fissures. 

©ECOSiORIEffiETSR.  An  instrument  invented  by  Payen  for  estimating  the 
decolorising  power  of  charcoal.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  a  longer  column  of  a 
comparatively  lighter  coloured  liquid  exhibits  by  transmitted  light  the  same  depth  of 
colour  as  a  proportionally  shorter  column  of  a  more  strongly-coloured  solution. 
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(Diction.  Teelin.  viii.  532.  Dingl.  Polyt.  J.  xxvii.  372  ;  Handw.  cl.  Cliom.  2'=  Aufl.  ii 
[3]  383.) 

SECOItSPOSETlOlO'.    See  Chemicai  Affinity  (i.  853). 

3>EGEROITS  or  DEGBROEITE.  An  amorphous  brown  mineral,  found  near 
Staiisvik,  on  Degcro,  not  far  from  11 1'lsingfors  in  Finland.  It  contains,  according  to 
Thoreld's  analysis,  36-6  p.  c.  silica,  137  water,  41-4  ferric  oxide,  1-16  ferrous  oxide, 
2-9  lime,  2-5  magnesia,  0'8  alumina,  and  a  small  quantity  of  phosjslioric  acid  :  it  appears 
to  bo  a  product  of  decomposition.    (Arppe,  Anahjser  af  finska  mincralkr,  p.  18.) 

UEIiirvIBii.,  or  Congo  Tohacco,  is  a  plant  growing  wild  in  the  marshy  disti-iets  of 
Cougo,  the  flowers  of  which  produce  a  narcotic  effect  when  smoked,  and  are  much  used 
in  the  locality. 

ZJEltATJOVlTE.  A  manganiferoxis  bole  from  Miehae,  Dep.  de  Dordogne,  in 
France.  It  is  amorphous,  reddish-white  or  red,  slightly  translucent  on  the  edges. 
Hardness  =  1  to  1"5.  Fracture  splintery.  Lustre  slightly  waxy.  Adheres  strongly 
to  the  tongue,  and  becomes  somewhat  plastic  by  immersion  in  water.  Decomposed  by 
sulphm-ic  acid.  An  analysis  by  C.  v.  Hauer  gave  50-55  SiO'^,  19-15  Al'O^  0-G3  Ca-0, 
4-40  Mn-0,  24-05  H'O  (total  98-78).  Of  the  water,  14-05  pts.  go  off  at  100°  C,  and 
the  remainder  at  a  red  heat.    (Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1853,  p.  829.) 

SEliESSXTE.    Ferruginous  chlorite.    (See  Chloeite,  i.  914.) 

IJEZiX^^UESCESJCE.  The  property  which  certain  very  soluble  salts  and  otiier 
bodies  possessed  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  dissolving  therein. 

BEZiPHXM'.  DdpMnin,  Fhnrcnin,  Bolphin-fat,  Huilo  do  Dauphin.  (Chevreul 
[1S18]  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxii.  374. — Ecchcrchcs  sur  Ics  corps  gras.  pp.  190,  287,  and 
467._Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  251). 

A  neutral  fat  found  in  the  oil  of  Ddphmus  glohiccps,  D.  Vhnccea,  and  D.  marginatus  ; 
it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  the  oleiu  not  having  been  completely 
sepiarated. 

To  prepare  it,  100  pts.  of  dolpliin-oil  are  dissolved  in  90  pts.  of  warm  alcohol  of 
specific  gravity  0-797  ;  the  solution  is  decanted  from  the  oil  which  precipitates  on 
cooling,  and  distilled  with  wate-r;  the  oil  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  delphinin  and  olein.  is  separated  from  the  watery  liquid  and  treated  with 
cold  dilute  alcohol ;  and  the  alcohol  is  evaporated,  after  the  solution  has  been  separated 
from  the  undissolved  olein. 

Delphin  is  an  oil  very  mobile  at  17°  C. ;  specific  gravity  0-954  (Chevreul),  0-948 
(Berth olot).  It  has  a  faint,  pecidiar,  somewhat  ethereal  odour,  like  that  of  valeric 
acid.    Does  not  redden  litmus.    Boiling  point  258°  C.  (Berthelot.) 

It  dissolves  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution,  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  distilled,  leaves  delphin,  which  reddens  litmus  fi-oni  containing 
free  valeric  acid.  The  fat,  when  exposed  to  warm  air,  likewise  acquires  the  power  of 
reddening  litmus,  and  a  powerful  odour  proceeding  from  the  liberated  valeric  acid. 
Delphin  heated  to  100°  C.  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  tlien  left  to 
itself,  gives  off,  after  a  week,  the  odour  of  valeric  and  sulphurous  acids  ;  water  added 
to  it  takes  up  sulphuric,  sulphoglycerie,  and  valeric  acid,  and  glycerin,  and  leaves 
an  oily  mixture  of  valeric  acid,  oleic  acid,  and  a  Bmall  quantity  of  unsaponified  fat, 
100  pts.  delphin  saponified  with  potash,  yield  36  pts.  valeric  acid,  59  pts.  oleic  acid, 
and  15  pts  of  glycerin. 

100  pts.  of  the  oil  of  the  common  porpoise  {Biiphinus  Phocesa)  saponified  with  liaryta 
yielded  82-2  pts.  of  fixed  fatty  acids,  16-0  pts.  phocenate  (valerate)  of  Ijarium,  and 
14-0  glycerin,  or  6-7  pts.  glycerin  to  10-0  pts.  valeric  acid  (C'°H"'0*).  The  same  oil 
treated  with  alcohol  yielded  successively  three  oils,  containing  respiectively  4-4  pts., 
4-4  pts.  and  5-1  pts.  glycerin  to  10.  pts.  valeric  acid.  The  fii\st  of  these  three  oils  when 
again  treated  -with  alcohol,  yielded  a  new  liquid  (phocenin)  containing  2-7  pts.  glycerin 
to  10  pts.  of  valeric  acid  (Chevreul).  The  oil  of  Bdphinvs  glohiccps  was  found  to 
contain,  besides  fixed  fatty  acids  and  ethal,  5-9  pts.  glycerin  to  lO'O  valeric  acid.  Now 
for  10  pts.  of  valeric  acid,  monovalerin  contains  9-0  pts. ;  divalerin  4-5  pts.,  and 
trivalerin  3-0  pts  of  glycerin.  Hence  it  appears  that  phocenin  is  intermediate  in  com- 
position between  the  artificial  Valerius,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of 
them — a  conclusion  further  warranted  by  its  separation  into  valeric  acid  and  glycerin 
by  saponification.  (Berthelot.) 

SEIiPHXITIC  ACID.  Phoccnic  acid.  The  acid  thus  denominated  liy  Clievreul, 
and  discovered  by  him,  first  in  dolphin-oil  and  afterwards  in  the  ripe  berries  of  the 
guelder  rose,  is  now  known  to  be  identical  with  valeric  acid. 
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S»s:X.PHXnrmS.  (Lassaigne  and  Fenouille  (1820),  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  xii.  358. 
Brandes,  Schw.  J.  xxv.  369.  0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  xviii.  661.  Couerbe,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  lii.  352.)  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Lassaigne  and  FeneuiUe,  in  the  Bel- 
pliinhim  Staphisac/ria,  or  Stavesacre.    It  is  thus  obtained :  — • 

The  seeds,  deprived  of  their  husks,  and  ground,  are  boiled  iu  a  small  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  and  then  pressed  in  a  cloth.  The  decoction  is  filtered,  and  boiled  for 
a  few  minutes  with  pure  magnesia.  It  must  then  be  refiltered,  and  the  residue  left 
on  the  filter  well  washed,  and  then  boiled  with  highly  rectified  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
out  the  alkali.  By  evaporation,  a  white  pulverulent  substance,  presenting  a  few  crys- 
talline points,  is  obtained. 

It  may  also  be  procured  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  bruised  but 
unshelled  seeds.  The  solution  of  sulphate  thus  formed  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
potassium.  Aleoliol  separates  the  base  from  this  precipitate  in  an  impure  state.  It 
may  be  purified  by  treating  it  with  boiling  water  to  separate  a  small  quantity  of  nitre, 
then  digesting  the  residue  with  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  pure  delphinine,  and 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  (Couerbe).  The  matter  insoluble  in  ether  Couerbe 
designates  as  Staphisainc. 

Delphinine  is  sliglitly  yeUow,  but  yields  a  nearly  white  powder.  It  does  not  crys- 
tallise. Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  becomes 
liard  and  brittle  like  resin.  If  more  highly  heated,  it  blackens  and  is  decomposed. 
Water  dissolves  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  very  readily. 
The  alcoholic  solution  renders  syrup  of  violets  green,  and  restores  the  blue  tint  of 
litmus  reddened  by  an  acid.  It  forms  soluble  neutral  salts  with  acids.  Alkalis  pre- 
cipitate the  delphinine  in  a  white  gelatinous  state,  like  alumina. 

Sulphate  eif  Delphinine  does  not  crystallise,  but  becomes  a  transparent  mass  like 
gum.    It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  its  solution  has  a  bitter  acrid  taste. 

Nitrate  of  Delphinine,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  mass.  If 
treated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  yellow  matter,  little 
soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  This  solution  is  bitter,  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  potash,  ammonia,  or  lime-water,  and  does  not  appear  to  contain  nitric  acid, 
though  it  is  not  alkaline.  It  is  not  destroyed  by  further  quantities  of  nitric  acid, 
nor  does  it  form  oxalic  acid.  Delphinine  is  distinguished  from  strychnine  and 
morphine  by  not  assuming  a  red  colour  when  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The  hydro- 
chlorate  is  very  soluble  in  watei-. 

The  Accteite  of  Delphinine  does  not  crystallise,  but  forms  a  hard  transparent  mass, 
bitter  and  acrid,  and  readily  decomposed  by  cold  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxalate  forms 
small  white  plates,  resembling  in  taste  the  preceding  salts.  (Lassaigne  and  Fe- 
neuiUe.) 

Delphinine  produces  nausea  when  taken  internally,  and  excites  a  prickly  burning 
sensation  when  rubbed  on  the  skin.  It  is  said  to  act  on  the  nervous  system,  and  is 
used  as  a  remedy  in  chi'onie  swellings  of  the  glands. 

SSIiPHZIffXTS.    Syn.  with  Epidotb. 

aSEIiPHITTIU'M.  The  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria  contain,  in  100  pts., 
19-1  pt.  of  an  oil  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  alcohol,  1"4  stearin,  8"1  delphinine, 
together  with  gum,  starch,  &c.  According  to  Couerbe,  they  contain  also  staphisagrine, 
and  according  to  Hofschliiger,  a  peculiar  acid. 

BEIiPH.ir'JOjXrE.    Syn.  with  Valerom;. 

UBIiVAUXI'Z'B.  Delvauxene.  A  hydrated  ferric  phosphate  occurring  at  Berneau 
near  Vise  in  Belgium,  in  black  or  brown-black  kidney-shaped  masses,  having  a  per- 
fectly conehoidal  fractiu-e.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  to  a  green  magnetic  globule. 
Its  composition  may  be  expressed,  according  to  Eammelsberg,  by  the  formula 
2Fe^0^.P*0^  +  24H-0,  but  it  is  generally  mixed  with  carbonate  of  calcium  and  silica. 
C.  V.  Hauer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixiii.  15)  analysed  two  specimens  of  this  mineral :  a.  from 
the  locality  above  mentioned,  b.  from  Leoben  in  Styria.  The  former  gave  off  12-2  p.  c. 
water  at  100°  C,  and  13-84  p.  c,  more  at  a  red  heat;  the  latter  12-8  p.  c.  at  100°, 
and  13*91  at  a  red  heat.  After  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  the  former  contained 
17'02  p.  c.  water,  the  latter  16-79.  These  last  amounts  of  water  are  adopted  in  the 
calculation  of  the  following  analyses,  after  deducting  2-08  silica  in  a  and  1-24  silica  iu  b  : 

P205  FeiO^  Ca^O  H^O  Total. 

a.  20-93  52-03  7-94  19  08  99-98 

*.  20-04  62-64  8  37  19-04  9999 

From  these  analyses,  Hauer  deduces  the  formula  2Ca^O.P^05  +  SFe^OlP^C^  +  16H-'0. 

SSnxiSOFFITE.  A  mineral  from  Nischno  Tagilsk  in  the  Ural,  where  it  occurs 
as  a  thin  coating  on  malachite ;  it  was  formerly  called  blue  malachite.    Its  surface 
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is  tolerably  specular,  and  covered  -witli  fine  cracks.  Colour  sky-blue,  sometimes  with, 
a  tinge  of  green.  It  is  amorphous,  translucent  on  the  edges ;  brittle.  Hardness  =  2. 
Specific  gravity  2-25.  It  consists  essentially  of  cupric  silicate.  Analysis  gave  31-55 
SiO^,  9-53  A1'0\  33-14  Cu^O,  3-16  Mg'-^O,  and  23-03  H=0.  (Nordeuskiold,  Sill. 
Am.  J.  xxiv.  IIG.) 

3>EM-DSJAGHi4.TSS.    Moss  agate  (i.  62). 

BBWDJJXTES.  Dendritic  or  arborescent  forms  indicate  imperfect  crystallisation, 
the  crystals  laying  themselves  end  to  end  in  long  aggregations,  somewhat  like  the 
Ijranches  of  a  tree.  This  mode  of  grouping  is  particularly  frequent  in  bodies  which 
crystallise  in  the  regular  system ;  striking  examples  are  afforded  by  the  native  metals, 
copper,  silver,  and  gold.  The  ores  of  manganese  also  frequently  form  dendrites  in 
cracks  of  rocks,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  minerals,  as  in  compact  magnesite,  and 
in  the  variety  of  carbonate  of  calcium  used  as  lithographic  stone.  Good  examples 
of  artifical  dendrites  are  afforded  by  tlie  so-called  lead  and  silver  trees,  formed  by  pre- 
cipitating those  metals  from  their  solutions  by  another  metal.  Remarkable  dendiatic 
crystallisations  of  iodide  and  chloride  of  potassium  are  described  by  Wariugton 
(Chem.  Soc.  Q.u.  J.  v.  136 ;  viii.  31 ;  see  also  Ceystallogbaphy,  p.  159). 

BSOSEIBATIOI?.  The  abstraction  of  oxygen.  This  term  is  to  a  certain  extent 
synonymous  with  reduction,  but  it  is  sometimes  restricted  to  partial  abstraction  of 
oxygen,  the  term  reduction  being  applied  to  the  total  abstraction  of  that  element: 
thus  peroxide  of  manganese  is  said  to  be  deoxidised  l:>y  heat ;  oxide  of  silver  to  be  re- 
duced ;  this  distinction  is,  however,  not  very  frequently  made.  The  abstraction  of 
oxygen  (or  other  electro-negative  radicle)  from  a  compound  is  evidently  equivalent  to 
the  addition  of  a  metal  (or  other  positive  radicle) ;  thus  the  conversion  of  ferric  oxide 
Fe^'O''  into  ferrous  oxide  Fe-0,  is  the  same  as  the  addition  of  Fe^  to  the  former, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  Fe'''0'.  A  deoxidising  agent  may  therefore  be  called  a 
■)}U'tat-a<hIi»g  agent. 

DEPHIiEGBIATIOM'.  An  old  tei-m,  applied  to  the  process  of  freeing  spirituous  or 
acid  liquids  from  water  {j)hlcgma).  The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  in  distilleries 
are  called  deplilegmators. 

DEPHLOGISTICiLTIOSS",  or  the  abstraction  of  phlogiston,  was,  according  to 
Stahl's  tlieory,  tlie  process  of  combustion  (i.  1089).  The  "  dephlogisticated  "  bodies 
of  this  system  were  in  part  the  same  as  those  now  called  "  oxidised :  "  thus  oxygen 
was  dephlogisticated  air,  litharge  was  dephlogisticated  lead,  chlorine  was  dephlogisti- 
cated muriatic  acid,  &e. 

DEPIIiATORIES,  Substances  used  for  removing  the  hair.  Such  are  rhusma 
(Jiki's/ita  tin-dinnii),  sulphydrate  of  calcium,  &c. 

DERraATIXr.  Bcrmatitc. — A  silicate  of  iron  and  magnesium,  M^SiO^  +  2  aq. ; 
occurring  at  Waldheim  in  Saxony,  in  kidney-shaped  and  stalactitic  masses,  Tinctuous 
to  the  touch,  of  dark  green  or  brownish  colour.  Hardness  =  2-5.  Specific  gravity 
2-1.    Decrepitates  and  blackens  before  the  blo-nqiipe. 

According  to  two  analyses  by  Ficin  us  (Min.  Ges.  zu.  Dresden,  ii.  215)  it  contains  : 

Si02       Mg-0      Fe^O      Mn'O    H=0    CO^  Al<03     Ca=0  Na^O 

35-80     23-70     11-33     2-25      25-20     0-12     0-83     0-50  =  100-03 

40-17     19-33     14-00     1-17      22-00     0-83     0-83     1-33  S0'=  0-43  =  100  10 

DBJa'SITTr.    See  Speciffc  Gravity. 

3}ESC]i;.o'f  ZXTE,  PbVO=  or  2P40.  VO".  An  ore  of  vanadium  from  La  Plata.  It 
is  found  in  rhombic  crystals  1  or  2  millimetres  thick,  of  a  dark  olive  colour  and 
strong  lustre,  reddish-brown  by  transmitted  light,  and  yielding  a  brown  streak. 
Hardness  3-5.  Specific  gravity  5-839.  The  crystals  are  united  in  botryoidal  groups 
and  are  implanted  on  quartz-rock,  together  with  pyromorphite.  On  charcoal  liefore 
the  blowpipe,  the  mineral  yields  a  metallic  bead  of  lead,  together  with  a  black  slan-. 
Dissolves  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  residue  of  manganic  oxide  and  quartz. 
The  mean  of  two  analyses  gave  22-46  per  cent.  V'-'O',  54-70  Pb-0,  2-04  Zn'-'O  - 
0-90  Cu-0,  5-32  MivO,  1-50  Fo^O^,  2-20  H=0,  0-32  CI  and  9-44  insoluble' residue,  con- 
sisting of  manganic  oxide  and  silica.    (A.  Dam  our,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  72.) 

SESMm.    See  Sxn.BiTB. 

SESOXAliIC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Racemo-carbonic  Aero. 

DETOWATIOW.  The  noise  accompanying  the  sudden  decomposition  of  a  com- 
pound or  mixture  of  chemical  compouiids,  or  the  sudden  combination  of  two  or  more 
substances,  as  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  heat  or 
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electricity,  of  clilorine  and  hydrogen  under  tliat  of  light,  the  decomposition  of  fulmi- 
nating silver,  of  chloride  or  iodide  of  niti'ogen,  &c.,  the  combustion  of  sulphur  or 
phosphorus  when  mixed  "with  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  struck  or  triturated,  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  &c.  In  all  these  cases,  the  noise  is  due  to  the  concussion  of 
the  air  resulting  from  the  sudden  production  of  a  large  quantity  of  gas ;  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  exploded  by  the  electric  spark  in  a  tightly  closed  vessel,  produces 
no  report. 

DSITTO-COMPOVU'DS.    The  proper  use  of  the  prefix  deuto  (from  Seurepos)  is 

to  denote  the  second  in  order  of  the  terms  of  any  series :  thus,  in  the  several  series  of 
oxides  Fe=0,  Fe^O';  Mn'^O,  Mn^O^  Mn-'0=;  Pb^O,  Pb'-^O,  Pb''0^  PK'O^ ;  SnO,  SnO^ 
the  compounds  Pe'O^,  Mn''0^  Pb''0,  SnO-  are,  properly  speaking,  the  dent  oxides  of  the 
respective  metals,  the  di;nto  denoting  simply  the  place  of  the  compoimd  in  the  series, 
not  its  atomic  composition.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  original  use  of  this  prefix ;  but  it 
has  often  been  confounded  with  hi  or  di,  which  properly  refers  to  the  constitution  of 
the  compound,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  froto-  or  »ioMo-compound  of  the  same 
series.  It  is  not  at  present  so  much  used  as  formerly. 
DEVOWITE.    Syn.  with  Wavellite. 

DEWEVIiITB.  An  amorphous  hydratod  silicate  of  magnesium,  occurring  with 
serpentine  at  Middlefield,  Massachusetts,  in  Texas  county,  Pennsylvania,  at  Bare 
Hills,  Maryland,  and  in  the  Tyrol.  Hardness  =2  to  3-5.  Specific  gravity  =2-246, 
MidcUefield  (Shepard);  2-19  to  2-31,  Bare  Hills  (Tyson);  2-216  ihid.  (Thom- 
son); 1-936  to  2-155  Tyrol  (Veilacher).  Coloiir,  whitish,  yellowish,  wine-yellow, 
greenish,  reddish.  Translucent.  Brittle  and  often  much  cracked.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  decrepitates,  becomes  opaque,  and  fuses  with  great  difficulty  on  the  edges.  In 
powder  it  forms  with  borax  a  transparent  glass. 

Analyses. —  a.  Middlefield  (Shepard,  Sill.  Am.  J.  xviii.  31,  1830;  analysis  im- 
perfect).— h.  Texas,  Pennsylvania  (Brush,  Dana's  Mineralogy,  ii.  286). — c.  Bare 
HiUs  (Thompson,  Phil.  Mag.  1843,  191).— fZ.  Tyrol  (Veilacher,  Zeitsch.  Geoh 
Gesellsch.  iii.  222). — e.  BAd.  (Kobell,  Miinch.  gel.  Ang.  xxxiii.  1).—/.  Ihid.  (Wid- 


termann,  Jahrb.  geol.  Eeichsanst.  iv.  525.) 

Si02  Mg20  Ca^O  H20  AI'OS  Fe'OS 

a.    40  40  .    .  20  .    .  .    .       .       .  =  100 

h.    43-15  35-95  .    .  20  25  trace  ,    .       .       .  =  99-35 

c.  40-16  36-00  0-80  21-60  trace  1-16       .       .  =  99-72 

d.  40-40  35-85  .    .  22-60  .    .  0-38  Apatite  0-78  =  100 

e.  41-50  38-30  .    .  20-50    =  100-30 

/.    40-82  36-06  .    .  21-72  .    .  0-42,  CO^  0-59  =  99-61 


Hence  the  formula  4Mg20.3Si02  +  6  aq.  or  2Mg-SiO''.Mg'SiO' +  6  aq. 

The  mineral  from  Bare  Hills,  and  that  from  the  Tyrol,  analysed  by  Widtermann, 
have  been  called  gymnite;  but  they  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the  rest. 

An  earthy  variety  from  the  Tyrol  yielded  49-06  SiO',  28-50  Mg^O,  16-25  H^O,  0-69 
FeW,  4-76-  CO"-  (=  99-28).  (Widtermann.) 

SBXTRIir.  C''H"'0^or(7'-/^''0"'.  Britishqum.  Leiocome.  (Biot and Persoz,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [211ii.72.  Pay  en,  Iv.  225;  Ixi.  372;  Ixv.  225,  334.  Gu  eri  n  -  Varry, 
ibid.  Ix.  68.  Jacquelain,  ihid.  [3]  viii.  225.  B6champ,  Compt.  rend.  li.  256.  Gm.  xv. 
185.) — When  starch  is  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  or  to  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or 
alkalis,  or  of  diastase,  it  is  converted  into  a  new  substance,  identical  in  composition, 
but  possessing  totally  different  properties,  being  completely  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  forming  a  solution  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  to  the 
right;  hence  the  name  dex  trin.  This  compound  is  also  formed  from  starch  by  the 
action  of  saKva,  bile,  blood-serum,  pancreatic  juice  and  other  animal  matters,  and  by 
the  action  of  light  upon  starch-paste. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  submitting  starch  to  gentle  torre faction.  The  starch  in  the 
state  of  powder  is  placed  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  shallow  iron  vessel  with  double  bottom 
containing  oil,  which  is  heated  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160°  C;  it  may  also  be 
heated  in  revolving  cylinders,  like  those  used  for  roasting  coffee.  The  operation  is 
finished  when  the  substance  exhibits  a  light  brown  coloiu-,  and  oxliales  the  odour  of 
strongly  baked  bread. 

2.  One  part  of  starch  is  acted  upon  by  \  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  2-8  pts.  water.  Tlie 
acid  is  mixed  with  part  of  the  water,  and  the  starch  stirred  iip  with  the  rest ;  the 
diluted  acid  is  gradually  poured  upon  the  starch,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  for  some 
time  at  90°  C.  The  dextrin  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the  clarified  solution  (Biot 
and  Persoz).  Dextrin  so  prepared  cannot  be  purified  from  sugar  which  is  formed  at 
the  same  time  and  adheres  to  it,  except  by  dissolving  it  at  least  ten  times  in  water, 
and  precipitating  the  solution  with  alcohol,  which  sliould  not  he  employed  in  excess. 
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3.  By  the  action  of  dilute  acids  aided  by  heat.  To  convert  1000  ptfi.  of  diy  starch 
into  dextrin  by  this  process,  it  is  mixed  with  2  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  36^  Em.  dihited 
with  300  pts.  of  water,  :md  spread  in  layers  abont  an  inch  thick  on  brass  drawers 
pkiced  in  an  oven  heated  to  110°  or  120°  C.  The  transformation  into  dextrin  is 
completed  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  (Payen.) 

i.  By  the  action  of  diastase.  400  pts.  of  water  are  heated  to  about  75°  C.  with  5  pta. 
of  ground  malt,  and  600  pts.  of  starch  added  by  small  portions  at  a  time.  The  starch 
dissolves,  and,  as  soon  as  the  solution  is  complete,  the  water  is  rapidly  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  diastase  and  prevent  the  formation  of  glucose. 
The  solution  is  then  filtered  and  concentrated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  in  a  boiler 
heated  by  steam  and  provided  with  a  mechanical  agitator.  The  second  process  yields 
the  purest  product. 

Properties. — Dextrin  is  an  TincrystaUisable,  solid,  translucent  substance  having  the 
aspect  of  gum  arabic.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  perfectly  limpid  and  becomes  gummy  by  concentration. 
Its  optical  rotatory  power  is  138-68°  to  the  right  (Payen)  =  176°  (Bech  amp.) 

Decompositions. —  1.  Dextrin  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine. —  2.  By  boiling  with 
dilute  acids  and  with  caustic  alkalis,  it  is  converted  into  glucose.  "When  a  solution  of 
dextrin  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  potash,  and  a  dilute  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  added  drop  by  drop,  tlie  liquid  acquires  a  ileop  l.ilue  colour  and 
remains  limpid  in  the  cold  ;  but  if  heated  above  85°  C.  it  quickly  tlecomposes  and 
deposits  a  red  crystalline  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide.  This  property  distinguishes 
dextrin  from  gum  arabic. —  3.  Dextrin  heated  with  nitric  acid  does  not  yield  mucie 
acid,  l)ut  only  oxalic,  and  perhaps  a  little  saccharic  acid. —  4.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  converts  dextrin  into  a  nitro-compound  resemliling  xyloi'din,  solulile  in 
water,  precipitable  by  sulphuric  acid  (Flo  res  Domonte  and  Menard,  Conipt.  rend, 
xxiv.  391).  According  to  Bechamp,  this  compound  is  di  nitro-d  oxtrin,  C'^H'*(lSrO-')'-'0^. 
—  5.  A  solution  of  baryta  in  wood-sj^irit  fonns  with  dextrin  a  copious  precipitate 
insoluble  in  wood-sjiirit,  but  soluble  in  excess  of  water,  especially  when  hot;  it 
contains  46*7  per  cent,  baryta  (Payen). —  6.  Dextrin  is  also  precipitated  by  lime. — 
7.  The  solution  of  dextrin  in  water  or  in  aqueous  alcohol  does  not  precipitate  either 
neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  but  on  adding  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed  containing  C''H"'O^.Pb=0.  When  heated  to  180°  C.  it  turns  yellow  and  appears 
to  lose  ^  at.  water  (Payen).  Dextrin  is  precipitated  by  stannous  chloride,  but  not  by 
ferrous  sulphate. 

Uses. — Dextrin  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  used  in 
almost  all  cases  in  place  of  gum  arabic.  It  is  employed  for  stiffening  calicos  and  other 
cotton  stuffs,  for  the  application  of  mordants  in  calico  ijrinting,  for  the  sizing  of  paper, 
for  the  adhesive  layer  at  the  back  of  postage-stamps,  &c.  In  surgery  it  is  used  tor 
making  bandages,  which  become  very  hard  when  dry,  but  are  easily  removed  by  means 
of  warm  water. 

For  these  technical  uses,  the  crude  solution  of  dextrin  is  often  used,  just  as  it  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  diastate  or  sulphuric  acid  upon  starch  ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  free  acid  is  neutralised  with  chalk  and  the  liquid  evaporated.  The  syrup  of 
dextrin  thus  produced  likewise  contains  unaltered  starch,  sugar  and  water,  the 
relative  quantities  of  these  substances  varying  acccording  to  the  mode  of  preparation. 
Dextrin-syrup  is  very  lia.ble  to  decomposition. 

Estimation. —  To  estimate  the  quantity  of  dextrin  in  a  solution  likewise  containing 
glucose,  Gentele  determines  the  total  amount  of  both  these  bodies  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  potassio-cupric  tartrate,  and  then  estimates  the  glucose  ^vith 
an  alkaline  solution  of  fn-ricyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate),  which  does  not 
act  upon  dextrin.  The  difference  of  the  two  determinations  gives  the  quantity  of 
dextrin. 

In  the  viscous  fermentation  of  saccharine  liquids,  a  gummy  matter  is  formed  which 
bears  considcralile  resemblance  to  dextrin.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  uncrystallizalile, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  aqxieous  solution.  Dried  at 
the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  it  is  vitreous,  transparent,  and  exactly  resemliles  gum- 
arabic,  with  which  it  likewise  agrees  in  composition  ;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic 
acid  (Tilloy  and  Maclagan,  Phil  Mag.  [3]  xxviii.  12). 

Bechamp  has  lately  shown  (Compt.  rend.  xlii.  1210)  that  the  production  of  dextrin 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  of  diastase  on  starch  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of 
an  intermediate  substance,  which  may  be  called  soluble  starch,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  retains  the  power  of  forming  a  blue  colour  with  iodine.  This 
soluble  starch  possesses  an  optical  rotatory  power  much  greater  than  that  of  dextrin. 
[See  Staech.] 

Cellulose  dextrin. — Cellulose  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  yields 
a  product  resembling  ordinary  dextrin  in  many  of  its  properties,  Imt  deflecting  the 
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plane  of  polarization  85°  9'  to  tlie  left  instead  of  to  the  riglit,  and  yielding  a  some- 
what different  product  with  nitric  acid.  (Bichamp.) 

SSXTKIET-SUGiiK.  This  name  is  applied  by  Ventzke  to  an  uncrystallisable 
dextro-rotatory  sugar,  probably  a  mixture  of  dextrin  and  glucose. 

ISEXTRII!T  SYRUP.    See  Dexteii^. 

SSSSSTROSSiiCBBaiC  or  BB3ETROTiiaaTA.3JSC  iiCIB.  Ordinary  tartaric 
acid  is  thus  designated,  to  distinguish  it  from  Isevo-racemic,  l<evo-tartaric,  or  anti- 
tartaric  acid  (see  i.  348  ;  also  Tartaeic  Acid  and  Racemic  Acid). 

SZikBiiSS.  This  name,  synonymous  partly  with  greenstone,  partly  with  diorite,  is 
applied  to  rocks  consisting  of  crystallo-granular  mixtures  of  augite  with  felspar  (oligo- 
clase  or  labradorite)  usually  interpenetrated  with  earthy  or  scaly  chlorite.  Diabase 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2'80  to  2'9o  ;  it  is  massive,  coarse  or  fine-grained,  often  strongly 
fissured,  sometimes  with  columnar  or  laminar  separations,  sometimes  having  a  slaty 
structure.  The  oligoclase  and  labradorite  in  the  mixture  form  either  distinct  crystals, 
or  tabular  or  granular  crystalline  aggregates,  of  a  white,  greyish,  or  greenish-white 
colour,  also  reddish  or  brownish.  The  augite  is  granular,  or  in  prisms  of  various 
lengths,  green,  brown,  or  black,  often  resembling  hypersthene.  The  chlorite,  which 
pRnetratcs  the  entire  mass  and  gives  it  a  green  tint,  is  probably  not  an  original  con- 
stituent of  the  rock,  but  a  product  of  decomposition,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the 
water  found  by  analysis  is  too  great  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  chlorite.  (Handw.  d. 
Chem.  2'"  Autl.  ii.  [3]  420.) 

SHJiBETEC  SUtJilS^.  The  sugar  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  urine  in 
cases  of  Diabetes  mellitus,  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct  kind  of  sugar,  but  is  now 
kno-vvn  to  be  identical  with  dextro-glucose.    (See  Glucose,  Sugar,  and  Urine.) 

QXACXiASSTS.  A  variety  of  augite,  intermediate  in  composition  between 
diallage  and  hypersthene,  found  in  the  Harzburg  forest  in  the  Harz.  According  to 
Koliler's  analysis  (Pogg.  Ann.  xiii.  101),  it  contains  53'7  per  cent,  silica,  25'1  mag- 
nesia, 11"5  ferrous  oxide,  3'7  water,  1"3  alumina,  and  0'2  manganous  oxide.  Haus- 
mann  {Hanclh.  d.  Mineral,  ii.  498)  regards  it  as  a  distinct  species;  but  the  large 
amount  of  water,  and  the  comparatively  low  degree  of  hardness  of  the  mineral 
(  =  3-5  to  4-0)  indicate  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition. 

3S1ADOCHETB.  PhospJiorcisensinter. — A  mineral  consisting  of  hydrated  ferric 
phosphate  and  sulphate,  from  the  alum-slate  near  Griifenthal  and  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia. 
It  occurs  in  reniform  or  stalactitic  masses,  with  t  iirved  lamellar  structure  and  conoho'idal 
fracture.  Hardness  =  3.  Specific  gravity  =  2'03.  It  is  translucent  or  opaque,  with 
waxy  lustre,  and  wax-yellow  to  yellowish-brown  colour.  Streak  white.  Heated  in  a 
tube  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  acid  water.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  swells  up  and 
fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  black  magnetic  scoria.  According  to  Plattner's  analysis 
{Rammchherg's  Miner  alchemic,  p.  360)  it  contains  14'82  per  cent.  P-0^,  15'4  SO', 
39-69  Fe^O',  and  30-35  water,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula,  3Fe^0^2P=0^  + 
4-(P0r) 

2(Fe<0^2SO'')  -f  32H=0  =  4(S0=)"  \  0"  +  ZIWO.    When  heated  with  water  it  gives 

up  12-6  per  cent.  SO^  but  no  ferric  oxide. 

SIAGOESETER.  An  electrical  apparatus,  intended  for  the  detection  of  adultera- 
tions in  olive  oil,  this  oil  being  said  to  have  less  electric  conducting  power  than  other 
fixed  oils.    (Rousseau,  J.  Pharm.  ix.  Dec.  1833.) 

DIAGOSTITE.    Syn.  with  Brewsteeite. 

UIAGIili'USUM.    An  obsolete  name  of  scammony. 

SZAXiXtACrE.  Schiller-spar  (in  part). — A  variety  of  augite,  occurring  chiefly  in 
(jahbro,  a  rock  closely  related  to  serpentine.  It  is  thin-foliated  and  easily  cleavable; 
laminae  brittle.  Colour,  various  shades  of  green,  gTcy,  and  brown,  sometimes  bronze, 
or  nearly  metallic.  Specific  gravity  3-11  to  3-227.  It  is  related  to  bronzite  and 
hypersthene,  but  is  distinguished  from  them  by  the  large  amount  of  lime  which  it 
contains.  A  specimen  from  Odern,  analysed  byDelesse  (Ann.  Min.  [4]  xvi.  34)  gave 
49-30  per  cent.  SiO-,  17-61  Mg=0,  15-43  Ca^O,  9-43  Fe^O,  0-51  Mn=0,  5-50  Al'O^ 
0-30  Cr'0^  0-85  loss  by  ignition. 

(For  other  analyses,  see  Rammclsherg' s  Mincralchemic,  p.  465.)  Diallage  heated  in  a 
tube  yields  water,  and  assumes  a  paler  colour ;  on  charcoal  it  fuses  with  difiiculty  on 
the  edges  to  a  grey  slag;  with  borax  it  forms  a  glass  coloiired  by  iron.  Bischof 
{Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,  ii.  331)  regards  diallage,  bronzite,  and  hypersthene 
as  altered  augites,  and  supposes  that  a  further  alteration  might  convert  them  into  ser- 
pentine. 
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I>Iii.Si3.0S5-lTS.   BlASiOGETB.  Native  carbonate  of  man- 

gaucse  (i.  789). 

SXAZiXiVZi-UBlSil.    Sec  CAEBAMroE  (i.  754)  aud  Sinapoline. 

IHA.J.UJtAmTIiJi.  Uramil.  C'WWO^=  KC<HW01H%  (Liebig  and  Wohlcr, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  274,  313  aud  323.)  —  Laurent,  regarding  dialuric  acid  as  dibasic, 
derives  dialiiramide from  2  at.  ammonia,  and  writes  it  C"H'"N'^0''  =  N-.C''H"N^O''.H*. 

This  compound  is  formed  when  solutions  of  alloxantin  and  chloride  of  ammonium, 
both  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  are  mixed  together ;  it  crystallises  out,  and  the  mother- 
liquor  contains  alloxan  and  hydrochloric  acid  (see  AiLOSjVNTnsr,  i.  139).  It  is  also  pre- 
pared by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  thionuric  acid,  or  thionurate  of  ammonium, 
with  dilute  hydi-ochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  till  it  becomes  tiu'bid,  and  allowing  it  to 
cool ;  even  if  the  solution  be  not  concentrated,  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  magma  of 
diahu-amide : 

C'H^N^SO"  +  H-0  =  C'H^N^O'  +  II=SO'. 

Thionuric 
acid. 

Dialiu'amido  forms  white  hard  needles,  united  in  tufts,  having  a  silky  lustre,  and 
turning  red  when  exposed  to  air  containing  a  trace  of  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water  ;  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  whence  it  separates  on  cooling.  Soluble 
in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  unchanged  by  water ;  soluble  in  cold  potash 
or  ammonia,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids. 

Decompositions.  —  1.  Dialuramide  treated  with  nitric  acid  evolves  nitrous  fumes, 
and  forms  a  solution  which  yields  alloxan  on  evaporation,  nitrate  of  ammonium  remain- 
ing in  solution : 

C^ffN^O'  +  0  =  C'H^'N^O'  +  NH^ 

2.  When  a  hot  dilute  solution  of  jiotash  is  saturated  with  dialuramide,  ammonia 
is  evolved,  and  a  pale-yellow  solution  formed,  which  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
gradually  becomes  purple,  and  deposits  gold-yellow  crystals  of  potassic  purpiu-ate.  The 
mother-liquor  contains  alloxanate  and  mesoxalate  of  potassium. — 3.  A  solution  of  dia- 
luramide in  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  turns  purple,  and  on  cooling  deposits 
crystals  of  ammonic  purpurate  (miu'exide).  The  same  solution  mixed  with  aqueous 
alloxan  yields  murexide.  Murexide  is  also  obtained  when  argentic  or  mercuric  oxide 
is  gradually  added  to  dialuramide  suspended  in  boiling  water,  the  metal  being  reduced, 
without  evolution  of  gas,  and  a  pui-ple  liquid  formed ;  the  slightest  excess  of  oxide 
decolorises  the  solution,  which  then  contains  ammonic  alloxanate : 

2C'H^N'0^  +  0  =  C«HWO«  +  H^O. 

IVIurexide. 

4.  When  a  solution  of  dialuramide  in  sulphuric  acid.is  diluted  till  it  begins  to  be  turliid, 
and  boiled  for  some  time,  the  water  being  renewed,  m-amilie  acid  separates  on  cooling, 
ammonic  sulphate  being  simultaneously  formed.  If  too  much  sidphm'ic  acid  be  present, 
no  uramilic  acid  is  obtained. —  5.  Dialuramide  heated  with  aqueous  c?/rt;i«?c  ((/'^^lodfts- 
ffium,  is  converted  into  pseudo-mie  acid.  (Schlieper  and  Baeyer,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxii. 
79.) 

C'HWO^  +  CNHO  =  C^H'-'N^O' 

Dialuramide.       Cy:inic  Pseu<lo-uric 

acid.  acid.  1'.  1- 

iiCS3>.  C'H'N^O'.  (Liebig  and  Wohler,  [1838]  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xxvi.  27G.) — This  acid  is  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on 
alloxan.  It  is  formed:  1.  Wlien  sidphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  boiling 
aqueous  solution  of  alloxan  until  no  further  action  takes  place  : 

C^ffN^O^  +  H=S  =  C'H^N=0^  +  S. 

Alloxan.  Dialuric  acid. 

2.  Together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  or  cyanide  of 
potassium  on  aqueous  alloxan  : 

2C'H2N-0^  +  NH^  +  H-0  =  C^ffN^O'  +  C'HWO'  +  C0= 

Alloxan.  Dialuric  acid.  Oxalan. 


2C^n-'N^0'  +  2KH0 

Alloxan. 


=  C^H=KN=0'  +  CTOvN-O^  +  CO-. 

DialurAte  of  OxaUirate  of 

potassium.  potassium. 
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The  hydrocyanic  acid  does  not  itself  enter  into  these  reactions,  but  merely  acts  in  the 
manner  of  a  ferment,    (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exiii.  49.) 

Dialuric  acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  dialurate  of  ammonium  in  warm  hydrochloric 
acid ;  dialuric  acid  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  Dialurate  of  ammonium  is  thus  pre- 
pared : — 1.  By  saturating  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of 
alloxan,  filtering  from  deposited  sulphur,  and  neutralising  the  acid  filtrate  with  carbo- 
nate of  ammonium.  —  2.  By  treating  aqueous  alloxan  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
decanting  from  the  precipitated  alloxautin,  and  adding  to  the  solution  sufficient  car- 
bonate of  ammonium  to  redissolve  the  precipitated  hydrate  of  zinc. — 3.  By  adding 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonium  to  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the 
mixtiu-e  is  barely  acid  to  litmus  ;  washing  the  resulting  precipitate  with  cold  water,  dis- 
solving it  in  boiling  water,  and  neutraKsiug  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
when  iti  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  dialurate. 

Diahmc  acid  forms  colourless  needles,  resembling  those  of  alloxantin ;  they  must  be 
rapidly  separated  from  the  mother-liquid  and  dried.  They  redden  litmus  strongly ;  they 
are  not  very  soluble  in  water.  The  acid  neutralises  alkalis  completely,  forming  definite 
salts,  dialurates,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  in  the  dry  state  are 
permanent  in  the  air.  The  ammonmm-salt  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  which  become 
rose-coloured  when  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  blood-red  at  100?  0.,  being 
converted  into  purpm-ate  of  ammonium : 

2C'ff(]SrH')N=0'  +  O  =  C'H'(NH')N'^0''  +  3H-0. 

Their  solution  reduces  silver-salts.    The  barium-salt  is  white. 

According  to  tlie  above  formula,  dialuric  acid  is  monobasic ;  Laurent'regards  it  as 
dibasic,  and  proposes  to  double  its  formula. 

Becomxiositions. — 1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  dialuric  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling, 
oxalic  acid  and  other  products  being  formed. 

2.  Dialuric  acid  (crystallised,  or  in  aqueous  solution)  is  converted  into  alloxantin 
by  exposure  to  the  air  (see  Alloxaktin,  i.  138)  : 

2C'H'N20<  -I-  0  =  C'H'N'O'  +  2H-0. 

Alloxantin. 

3.  Aqueous  dialuric  acid  mixed  with  aqueous  alloxan  deposits  crystals  of  alloxan- 
tin : 

C*H'N-0*  +  C^H^N^^O*  =  C'H^N'O'  +  H^O. 

F.  T.  C. 

"DI^TjTSSXS.  a  term  applied  by  Graham  to  the  separation  of  certain  substances 
by  liquid  diffusion.  Soluble  substances  exhibit  great  diversity  in  their  degrees  of  diffu- 
sive mobility,  and  may  be  divided,  as  regards  this  property,  into  two  classes,  the  more 
diffusible  being  either  themselves  crystallisable,  such  as  common  salt  and  sugar,  or 
closely  related  to  the  crystalline  class,  such  as  alcohol:  hence  they  are  called  crystal- 
loids; while  the  less  diffusible  are  those  which  are  incapable  of  crystallising,  but 
exhibit  a  great  tendency  to  assume  the  gelatinous  form;  these  are  called  colloids, 
after  gelatin  (coUc),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  class :  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  hydrated  silicic  acid,  hydrated  alumina  and  other  sesquioxides  of  the 
aluminous  class  when  in  the  soluble  state,  also  starch,  dextrin,  gum,  caramel,  tannin, 
albumin,  gelatin,  a-nd  extractive  matters  both  animal  and  vegetable.  The  diffusion  of 
these  bodies  is  extremely  slow. 

Now  it  is  found  that  certain  gelatinous  substances,  such  as  starch-paste,  animal 
mucus,  pectin,  Payen's  vegetable  gelose,  and  other  colloidal  Iiydrates,  are  easily  per- 
meable, when  in  mass,  to  the  more  highly  diffusible  class  of  bodies,  but  offer  great 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  less  diffusive,  and  are  completely  impervious  to  col- 
loidal substances  like  themselves.  Hence  such  substances  afford  an  easy  means  of  sepa- 
rating crystalloidal  from  colloidal  bodies,  when  the  two  exist  together  in  a  liquid :  a  mere 
film  of  the  jelly  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  separation.  A  very  convenient  snbstance  for 
the  purpose  is  the  vegetable  or  paper- parchment,  obtained  by  immersing  imsized  paper 
for  a  short  time  in  sulphuric  acid  of  a  certain  strength  (i.  819).  A  sheet  of  this  parch- 
ment stretched  on  a  hoop  of  thin  wood,  or  gutta  pereha,  forms  a  very  convenient 
dialyser.  The  fluid  to  be  dialysed  is  poured  into  the  hoop  to  the  depth  of  about 
half  an  inch,  and  the  whole  is  floated  on  water.  The  more  diffusive  substances  then 
pass  through  the  septum,  leaving  the  less  diffusive  behind. 

When  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  gum  was  placed  in  the  dialyser,  f  of  the  sugar  passed 
through  the  membrane  in  24  liom's  without  a  trace  of  the  gum.  When  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  sodium  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  was  treated  in  like  manner,  |  of  the 
silicic  acid  was  left  upon  the  dialyser  at  the  end  of  five  days,  without  a  trace  of  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  or  chloride  of  sodium.  Half  a  litre  of  urine  dialysed  for  24  hours  gave  up 
all  its  crjstalloidal  constituents  to  the  water,  without  a  trace  of  mucous  or  gelatinous 
matter,  so  that  the  aqueous  solution,  when  evaporated,  left  a  white  mass,  from  which 
urea  was  extracted  by  alcohol  in  so  pure  a  state  as  to  appear  in  crystalline  tufts  when 
the  alcohol  was  evaporated. 

The  dialytic  process  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  separation  of  arsenious  acid 
and  other  metallic  poisons  from  liquids  containing  organic  matter.  Milk,  defibrinated 
blood,  and  other  organic  substances,  mixed  with  a  few  milligrammes  of  arsenic,  and 
introduced  into  the  dialyser  iioating  on  water,  give  up  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenious 
acid  to  the  water  in  the  course  of  2i  hours,  and  the  diffasate  is  quite  free  from  organic 
matter,  so  that  the  arsenic  may  be  immediately  precipitated  by  sulphydric  acid  and 
weighed  as  sulphide.    [For  further  details,  see  Liquids,  Dutusion  of.] 

DSABIAGUETISEa.  Many  substances,  e.  g.  bismuth,  antimony,  tin,  cadmium, 
and  gold,  wlien  brought  near  either  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet,  are  repelled  from  that 
pole  ;  and  if  a  bar  of  such  a  substance  be  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe 
magnet,  or  the  opposite  poles  of  two  bar  magnets,  it  places  itself  equatorialh/,  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  two  poles.  Such  bodies  are  said  to  be  diamag- 
netic,  in  contradistinction  to  magnetic  bodies,  like  iron  and  nickel,  which  are 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  place  themselves  axially,  that  is  in  the  line  joining  two 
opposite  poles.  Diamagnetism  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  a  distinct  property  of 
matter,  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  being  that  all  substances,  including 
the  air,  are  magnetic,  and  that  the  so-called  diamagnetic  substances  are  those  which 
are  less  magnetic  than  the  air,  and  consequently  when  brought  near  a  magnetic  pole, 
recede  from  it,  just  as  a  balloon  recedes  from  the  earth,  because  it  is  less  attracted  by 
the  earth  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  surrounding  air.    (See  Magnetism.) 

3>IA3SffOSriS.  The  purest  form  of  carbon.  It  is  almost  always  crystallised  ;  rarely 
massive.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  regular  system,  exhibiting  the  simple  forms 
0,  ooO,  mOoo,  mOn  {figs.  149, 151,  185,  187)  more  rarely  coOot  andw;Ooo  {figs.  150, 
18.3),  and  the  combinations  0  .  ooOcc  {fig.  161),  O  .  ooO  {fig.  199  &c.).  The  hemi- 
hedral  forms  of  0  and  niQn  likewise  occur,  the  former  especially  in  twin-crystals  like 
fig.  321  (p.  160).  Twins  like  fig.  319  are  also  found.  The  crystals  usually  have 
convex  faces,  the  convexity  being  sometimes  so  great  as  to  give  them  the  ajipearance  of 
rounded  grains ;  they  are  often  distorted  and  irregular,  generally  implanted  singly, 
sometimes  grown  together  in  crystalline  aggregates.  Cleavage  octahedral,  perfect. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  The  diamond  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3'5  to  3'6,  and  its  hardness 
(denoted  by  10)  is  the  highest  known.  It  is  colourless  or  white,  tinged  occasionally 
with  yellow,  red,  orange,  green,  brown,  or  black;  transparent,  or,  when  dark-coloured, 
translucent.  Its  lustre  is  that  known  as  adamantine.  When  rubbed,  whether  in  the 
rough  or  polished  state,  it  shows  positive  electricity.  It  becomes  phosphorescent  on 
exposui'e  to  the  sun  or  the  electric  spark,  and  shines  with  a  fieiy  light.  In  its  power 
of  refracting  light  it  is  exceeded  only  by  red  lead  ore,  and  orpiment.  Its  index  of 
refraction  is  2'439.  It  reflects  all  the  light  falling  on  its  posterior  surface  at  an  angle 
of  incidence  greater  than  24°  13',  whence  its^reat  lustre  is  derived.  Artificial  gems 
reflect  only  the  half  of  this  light.  Diamond  is  insoluble  in  all  liquids,  and  infusible  even 
before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  ;  in  the  flame  of  the  oxygen-blowpipe  it  burns  away, 
producing  carbonic  anhydride,  and  leaving  only  a  very  trifling  residue  of  ash.  Sir  H. 
Davy,  in  1814,  fu'st  showed  that  the  diamond  consists  of  pure  carbon,  by  bm'ning 
diamonds  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen ;  and  his  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  of  Dumas  and  Stas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Isxvi.  1)  and  of  Erdmann 
and  Marchand  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiii.  169)  made  with  larger  quantities  of  diamond, 
and  with  attention  to  every  condition  necessary  to  ensure  accuracy. 

Diamonds  are  found  chiefly  at  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil ;  in  the  Ural ;  in  India,  at 
Purteal  between  Hyderabad  and  Masulipatam,  where  the  famous  Kohinoor  was  found, 
also  near  Parma,  in  Bundelcund.  A  few  also  have  been  found  in  Borneo,  in  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Turon  in  Australia. 

The  diamond  appears  generally  to  occur  in  regions  which  afibrd  a  laminated  granular 
quartz-rock  called  itacohimite,  which  belongs  to  the  talcuse  series,  and  owes  its  lami- 
nation to  a  little  talc  or  mica ;  this  rock  occurs  at  the  mines  of  BrazU  and  the  Urals, 
also  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  Diamonds  have  also  been  detected  in  a  species 
of  conglomerate  composed  of  rounded  siliceous  pebbles,  quartz,  chalcedony,  &c.,  cemented 
by  a  kind  of  ferruginous  clay.  At  Minas  Geraes  in  BrazU,  the  diamond  is  found  in 
two  different  deposits ;  one  called  giirgulho,  consisting  of  broken  quartz  and  covered 
by  a  thin  bed  of  sand  or  earth ;  the  other,  cascaUio,  of  rolled  quartz  pebbles  united  by 
a  fen-uginous  clay,  resting  usually  on  talcose  clays,  the  whole  being  the  debris  of 
talcose  rocks.  The  first  deposit  yields  the  finest  diamonds,  and  both  contain  also 
gold,  platinum,  magnetic  iron,  rutile,  &c. 
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The  most  highly  valued  diamonds  are  those  which  are  colourless  and  perfectly- 
transparent;  but  to  give  them  the  peculiar  brilliancy  for  which  they  are  chiefly  prized, 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  or  grind  tliem,  in  a  peculiar  way,  so  that  the  light  falling  on  the 
gem  in  any  direction  may  be  perfectly  reflected  from  one  of  its  lower  faces.  A  diamond 
may  be  split  by  a  steel  tool  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  cleavages ;  but  as  this  does 
not  give  the  means  of  producing  faces  in  any  direction  that  may  be  required,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  process  of  abrasion,  technically  called  "  cutting." 
This  is  eifected,  either  by  rubbing  two  diamonds  hard  against  each  other,  or  by 
pressing  the  di?„mond  against  a  rapidly  revolving  steel  disc  covered  with  diamond 
dust;  this  last  method  serves  also  for  polishing.  The  dust  for  this  purpose  is 
obtained  either  in  the  process  of  abrasion,  or  by  pounding  rough  diamonds,  which  are 
too  opaque  and  highly  coloured  for  gems,  in  a  steel  mortar.  Such  diamonds  are  called 
"  bort."    Diamond-dust  is  much  used  also  for  cutting  and  polishing  other  gems. 

There  are  two  fornls  given  to  cut  diamonds,  the  brilliant  and  the  rose.  The 
rose  is  flat  on  tlie  lower  surface,  while  the  upper  portion  is  fashioned  into  a  pyramid 
of  twenty-four  facets.  The  French  brilliant  consists  of  two  truncated  pyramids  placed 
base  to  base :  the  upper  portion,  called  the  iiavilion  or  crown,  is  half  as  thick  as  the 
lower,  and  terminates  in  a  broad  face,  called  the  table,  which  has  half  the  diameter  of  > 
the  entire  stone  and  is  surrounded  by  triangular  and  rhombic  faces  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  brilliant,  called  the  culassc,  is  pyramidal  and  terminates  in  a  fiice  having  ^  the 
diameter  of  the  stone.  (For  further  details  on  these  forms,  and  on  the  methods  of 
cutting  and  polishing  diamonds,  see  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  atid  Mines, 
ii.  21.) 

The  weight,  and  consequently  the  value  of  diamonds,  is  estimated  in  carats,  one  of 
which  is  equal  to  four  grains ;  and  the  price  of  one  diamond,  compar'ed  to  that  of 
another  of  equal  colour,  transparency,  purity,  form,  &c,  is  as  the  squares  of  the 
respective  weights.  The  average  price  of  rough  diamonds  that  are  worth  working,  is 
aboiit  £2  for  the  first  carat.  The  value  of  a  cut  diamond  being  equal  to  that  of  a 
rough  diamond  of  double  weight,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  workmanship,  the  cost  of  a 
wrought  diamond  of 

1  carat  is  £8 

2  „     „      22  X  £8  =  32 

3  „     „     3=  X     8  =  72 

4  „     „      4^  X     8  =  128 

100     „     „  100^  X  £8  =  80,000 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  extended  to  diamonds  of  more  than  twenty  carats.  The 
larger  ones  are  disposed  of  at  prices  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  fixed  rule.  The 
snow-white  diamond  is  most  highly  prized  by  the  jeweller.  If  transparent  and  pure, 
it  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  water. 

The  hardness  of  the  diamond  renders  it  very  useful  for  engraving  and  cutting  glass. 
The  sharp  point  of  a  natural  diamond  will  scratch  glass,  but  the  cutting  is  effected  by 
the  curved  edges  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  convex-faces  ;  such  an  edge  pene- 
trates the  substance  of  the  glass  like  a  wedge.  WoUaston  showed  that  rubies  and 
sapphires  groimd  so  as  to  have  curved  edges  will  cut  glass  just  like  a  natural  diamond ; 
only,  being  inferior  in  hardness,  they  wear  out  sooner. 

The  diamond  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  slow  decomposition  of  some 
vegetable  or  bituminous  material.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  it 
artificially.  Gannal  supposed  that  he  had  obtained  diamonds  by  decomposing  sulphide 
of  carbon  with  phosphorus.  Eecently,  Despretz  states  that  he  has  obtained  micro- 
scopic octahedrons,  having  the  hardness  of  diamond  dust,  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
an  induction-current  on  sugar-charcoal ;  also  by  the  action  of  an  electric  current  con- 
tinued for  six  months  on  one  of  the  chlorides  of  carbon  (not  particularly  specified) ; 
warty  bodies  are  said  to  have  been  thus  produced,  nearly  as  hard  as  those  just  men- 
tioned and  exhibiting  shining  faces.  Artificial  diamonds,  if  they  could  be  prepared  at 
a  moderate  cost,  would  be  very  useful  for  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  gems,  glass, 
and  other  hard  bodies.  Diamond  dust  is  found  to  give  a  finer  edge  to  cutlery  than 
can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  any  other  material.    (Handw.  2'"  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  431.) 

33EA3ffil..  The  name  applied  by  the  older  chemists  and  alchemists  to  silver;  hence 
the  dendritic  amalgam  precipitated  by  mercm-y  from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was 
called  Arbor  Dianoe. 

H'SA.'SSJC  SkCZH.  Von  Kobell's  name  for  an  oxide  which  he  obtained  from  the 
tantalite  of  Tammela  in  Finland,  the  samarskite  of  the  Ilmengebirg,  and  other  similar 
minerals,  and  supposed  to  contain  a  metal  different  from  tantalum  and  niobium.  The 
oxide  after  boiling  with  water  was  said  to  be  less  soluble  in  water  tban  tantalic  or 
hyponiobic  acid,  and,  when  separated  from  its  potash-solution,  and  treated  with  tin- 
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foil  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  certain  proportions,  to  form  a  dark  blue  liquid  wliieh 
became  sapphire-blue  on  addition  of  a  small  qiumtity  of  water.  According  to  H.  Eosc, 
Deville,  and  Damour,  however,  the  so-called  dianic  acid  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  acids  of  niobium.  Rose  attributes  the  characters  observed  by  Kobell  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  tungstic  acid. 

3>XiJ.BriTS!.    Von  KobeU's  name  for  the  tantalite  of  Tammela  in  Finland. 

ZSEAPHJlErETE.    Syn.  with  Diphanite. 

3>Iil.PESORIT3S.    Ehodonite  or  silicate  of  manganese  mixed  with  quartz. 

ISIiiSPOKE.  Laminated  HydrarqyUiU'. — Native  monohydrate  of  alumina, 
A1-H0-,  or  Al'0*.H-0.  Occurs  crystallised  in  ortliorhombic  prisms,  exhibiting  the 
faces  ooP .  00 .  oof  4  .  ooPoo  .  arignac  and  others).     Inclination  of 

ooP  :  ooP  =  130^  2'  (Dufreuoy,  Compt.  rend.  xxxi.  185);  =  130°  30'  (Shepard, 
Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xii.  215);  =  129°  32'  (Kengott,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  ix.  610) ;  P  :  P 
in  the  brachydiagonal  principal  section  =  151°  25'  (Dufrenoy);  =  152°  30' 
(Shepard);  ==  151°  36' (Marignac,  Arch.  Ph.  nat.  vi.  296).  P  :  coP  in  aU  direc- 
tions =  125°  17'  (Dufrenoy);  =125°  (Shepard).  Eatio  of  axes  a  .  h  :  c  =  0-3018  : 
1  :  0'468  (Marignac).  The  crystals  are  usually  flattened  prisms,  sometimes  aeicular, 
commonly  implanted.  Cleavage  very  distinct  parallel  to  ooPoo  ;)  less  distinct  parallel 
to  ooP2.  It  occurs  also  foliated  massive.  Specific  gravity  3'452  (Dufrenoy). 
Hardness  =  6'5  to  7.  Colourless,  yellowish,  greenish,  or  bluish;  transparent  to  sub- 
translucent.  Lustre  brilliant  and  jjearly  on  the  cleavage-planes  ;  vitreous  elsewhere. 
Very  brittle.  Gives  off  water  when  heated  in  a  tube ;  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe  ; 
turns  blue  when  moistened  with  cobalt-solution  and  ignited.  Not  attacked  by  acids 
after  ignition. 

Analyses. — a.  From  Sehemnitz  in  Hungary  (Lowe,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixi.  307);  h.  from 
Miask  in  Siberia  (Hesse,  ibid,  xviii.  255) ;  c.  from  Gumuch-dagh  in  Asia  Minor 
(J.  L.  Smith,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xi.  58) ;  d,  c,  from  Siberia  (Dufr6noy,  Ann.  Min.  [3] 
X.  577,  1837): 


Al^O' 

H=0 

Fe^O 

Fe^C 

SiO- 

Ca'O  Mg=0 

a. 

.  85-131 

15-00 

100-131 

h.  . 

.  85-44 

14-56 

100 

c. 

.  83-12 

14-28 

0-66 

0-32 

traces   traces  = 

98-88 

d.  . 

,  78-93 

15-13 

0-52 

1-39 

1-98     .      .  = 

97-95 

e.  , 

,  74-66 

14-58 

4-51 

2-90 

.     1-64     .  = 

98-29 

The  formula  Al'O'.H^O  requires  85-1  alumina  and  14-9  water. 

Diaspore  occurs  in  chlorite  slate,  near  Koroibrod,  district  of  Katherinenburg  in  the 
Ural,  and  at  Sehemnitz,  in  veins  between  dolomite  and  limestone ;  also  at  Broddbo, 
near  Fahlun,  Sweden  ;  with  corundum  in  dolomite  at  St.  Gothard  ;  at  Gumuch-dagh  and 
Mansen,  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Grecian  islands  Naxos,  Samos,  and  Nicaria,  willi 
emery.  (Dana,  ii.  128.—  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1847—8,  p.  1163 ;  1850,  p.  708  ;  1851, 
p.  703;  1855,  p.  792;  1860,  p.  763.) 

DliiSTASE.  (Pay en  and  Persoz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  liii.  73;  Ivi.  237;  l.t. 
441 ;  Ixi.  351.— Guerin-Varry,  i/iid.  Ivii.  108;  Ix.  22;  Ixi.  22.— Bouchardat,  i!j/d. 
[3]  xiv.  61.) — The  substance  to  wliich  malt  or  germinated  barley  owes  its  property  of 
converting  starch  into  dextrin.  It  does  not  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  germinated  grain 
being  often  absent  in  the  radicles,  and  generally  most  abundant  near  the  plumide.  It 
exists  in  the  tubercles  of  the  potato  near  their  points  of  insertion,  but  not  in  the  roots 
or  the  shoots.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  buds  of  Ailantus  glandidosa.  Neither 
potatoes  nor  cereals  contain  diastase  before  germination. 

To  extract  diastase,  malt  is  treated  -with  water  at  25°  or  30°  C,  which  dissolves  the 
diastase,  together  with  an  azotised  substance.  The  solution  is  then  heated  to  70°  C, 
in  order  to  coagulate  the  azotised  albuminous  substance,  and  the  diastase  is  precipitated 
by  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  purified  by  redissolviug  it  in  water  and  reprecipitating  by 
alcohol.    The  proportion  of  diastase  in  malt  docs  not  exceed  0'002  to  0-003  per  cent. 

Diastase  is  a  white  amoi-phous  substance,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  weak  alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  has  no  de- 
cided taste,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Placed  in  contact  -with 
starch  at  70°  C.  it  quickly  disorganises  that  substance,  and  converts  it,  first  into  dex- 
trin, then  into  glucose.  According  to  Payen  and  Persoz,  1  pt.  of  well-prepared  diastase 
is  sufiicient  for  the  conversion  of  2000  pts.  of  starch.  The  solution  of  diastase  quickly 
alters,  turning  acid,  and  losing  its  power  of  converting  starch.  The  same  decom- 
position takes  place,  though  slowly,  in  dry  diastase ;  on  boiling  it  with  water,  the  do- 
composition  is  instantaneous. 

Diastase  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  state  sufficiently  definite  for  analysis.  Accoi-ding 
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to  Payen  and  Persoz,  it  contains  less  nitrogen  the  more  carefully  it  lias  been  pre- 
pared. According  to  Boiiehardat,  the  conversion  of  starch  into  glucose  may  also 
be  effected  by  contact  with  putrid  flesh,  beer-yeast,  gastric  juice,  and  animal  mem- 
branes, which  seems  to  imply  that  diastase  is  not  a  peculiar  principle. 

The  action  of  diastase  on  starch  is  completely  prevented  by  nitric,  sulphtiric,  phos- 
phoric, hydrochloric,  oxalic,  tartaric,  or  citric  acid,  also  by  caustic  potash,  soda,  or 
lime,  sulphate  and  acetate  of  copper,  mercuric  chloride,  nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  and 
ferric  sulphate.  It  is  retarded  more  or  less  by  formic  acid,  arsenious  acid,  magnesia, 
ammonia,  and  alkaline  carbonates ;  slightly  also  by  acetic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
strychnine,  quinine,  morphine,  and  their  salts.  Essential  oils,  creosote,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  exert  no  retarding  influence.  (Bouchardat.) 

DIASTASE,  ABTEMAIi.  Diastase  salivaire. — A  substance  precipitated  from 
saliva  by  alcohol,  and  supposed  to  be  the  active  fermenting  principle  of  the  saliva.  It 
does  not,  however,  convert  starch  into  dextrin.  (Mialhe.) 

BIASTASSTS.    A  black  variety  of  amphibole  from  Nordmarken  in  Sweden. 

SSATESJEBIC  ACID.    See  Tebebic  Acid. 

JJIATHBRMAEJOUS.  A  term  applied  to  bodies  which  transmit  heat  in  the 
same  wanner  as  transparent  bodies  transmit  light.    (See  Heat.) 

I>IAZO-CO]!%SPO'U'£f33S.    See  Niteotjs  Acid,  Substitution-pboducts  foemed 

BY  ;  — also     OXY-ANISAMIC,     OxY-BENZAMIC,     OxY-CUMINAMIC,     and  OxY-TOLUYLAMIC 

Acids  ;  —  also  Phenol  ;  — also  Phenyl-  and  Toltjyl-dxaminbs. 

DlCHKOlisiffi,  The  property  exhibited  by  many  double-refracting  crystals,  of 
exhibiting  clifferent  colours  when  viewed  in  diflferent  directions. 

DICHROITE.  Cordierite,  lolitc,  Steinhcilitc,  Hard  Fahlunitc,  Sapphire  dJeau, 
Pdiom,  Spanish  Lazidite.  2Mg20.SiO-  +  2(AP  ;Fe*)0^3SiO-  =Mg<Si0^3(a/ : /e)^SiO*. 
—  A  mineral  occurring  in  prisms,  often  hexagonal,  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system;  ooP  .  ooP3  .  oofoo.  oP,  and  sometimes  other  faces.  ooP  :  ooP  =  60°  60'; 
ooPoo  oofs  =  120  60'.  Cleavage  indistinct,  parallel  to  oP  and  cxfco .  Often  in 
crystalline  grains;  also  massive,  compact.    Specific  gravity  =  2-6 — 2-7.    Hardness  = 

7-0  7-6.    Colour  bluish-white  to  blue,  sometimes  smoky  blue  (then  called  ^(//o??i)  ; 

often  deep  blue  along  the  principal  axis,  and  brownish-yellow  or  yellow-grey  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Streak  uncoloured.  Transparent  or  translucent.  Fracture  subcon- 
cho'idal. 

When  heated  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  loses  its 
colour,  and  melts  with  difficulty  to  a  glass.  It  dissolves  iji  borax  and  in  phosphorus- 
salt,  leaving  in  the  latter  case  a  skeleton  of  silica.    It  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  acids. 

Analyses. — 1,  2,  3,  Stromeyer  (TJntersuehungen,  329,  431.  —  4,  6,  Schiitz  (Pogg. 
Ann.  liv.  565). — 6.  Scheerer,  ihid.  Ixviii.  319,  mean  of  two  analyses). —  7.  Thomson 
(Mineralogy,  i.  278), — S.  Jackson  {Geol.  Report  of  New  Hampshire,  184): 

1.  Bodenmais 

2.  Greenland  . 

3.  Fahlun 

4.  Ostgothland 

5.  Siidermannland  . 

6.  Krageroe 

7.  Haddam,  Conn.  . 

8.  Unity,  Maine 

Dichroi'te  occurs  in  granite  at  Cabo  de  Gata  in  Spain,  at  Arendal  in  Norway,  at 
Orijerfvi  in  Finland  (<Si;rf«A«7;'i!e),  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden,  and  other  localities;  in 
quartz  at  Ujordlersoak  in  Greenland,  in  gneiss  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  and  Brinfield, 
Massachusetts.  The  smoky  blue  variety  called  peliom  is  found  at  Bodenmais  in 
Bavaria,  sometimes  in  perfect  crystals  1^  inch  thick.  Dichroite  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
gem.  A  transparent  variety,  called  Sapphire  d'eaii  by  jewellers,  is  found  in  small  rolled 
masses  of  deep  blue  colour  in  Ceylon.    (Dana,  ii.  214  ;  Kammelsberg,  p.  766.) 

Hydrous  Bichroite. — Dichroi'te  alters  so  readily  by  exposure  that  it  is  commonly 
found  in  the  altered  state,  or  as  a  nucleus  enclosed  in  a  crust  of  the  altered  mineral. 
The  cliange  consists  either  in  a  simple  hydration,  as  in  Boiisdorffite  from  Abo,  Esmar- 
Jcite  from  Brevig  in  Finland,  Chlorophyllite  from  Unity  in  Maine  and  Haddam  in  Con- 
necticut, and  Praseolite  from  Briikke  in  Norway,  —  or  in  the  removal  of  part  of  the 
protoxides  by  carbonic  acid,  —  or  the  introduction  of  oxide  of  iron  through  carbonate 
of  iron,  or  of  alkalis  through  waters  containing  alkaline  carbonates. 


SiO^ 

Al^O^ 

Fe'O^ 

Mn^O 

Mg'O 

Ca^O  K^O 

H=0 

48-35 

31-70 

9-24 

0-33 

10-16 

0-59    .  . 

=  100-37 

49-17 

33-10 

4-82 

0-04 

11-45 

1-20 

-  99-78 

50-25 

32-42 

4-45 

0-76 

10-85 

1-66 

=  100-39 

48-6 

30-5 

11-9 

0-1 

8-2 

1-5 

=  100-8 

49-7 

32-0 

6-7 

0-1 

9-5 

2-1 

=  100-1 

60-44 

32-95 

1-07 

12-76 

1-12    .  . 

1-02 

=  99-36 

49-62 

28-72 

12-86 

1-51 

8-64 

0-23    .  . 

=  101-68 

48-15 

32-50 

8-80 

0-28 

10-14 

0-60 

=  100-37 
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The  composition  of  the  hydrous  dichroYtes  formed  by  sim2)le  liydration,  is  as  follows : 

Si02  Al<03  Fe'03  Mg^O  ll^O  Mn^O 

Bonsdorffite      .  4i  05   30  05   6-30     9-nO    10  60    trace  =1(0 

Chlorophyllite  .  45-20   27-r,0   8  24     9  60     3-fiO  4-(i8    P=0''  trace     .       .       .       .   =  9S-32 

Esmarkite        .45  07    32  08   3  83    10-32     5-49  0  41    Ca^O,  Pb,  Cu,  Co,  Ti  0-45    .    =   98  55 

PraseoUte  .      .40  94    28  79   6-96    13-73     7-38  0-32    Pb^O,  Cu^O,  Co-O,  Ca^O  0  60  =  98  62 

Denoting  dieliroite  by  D,  bonsdorffite  =  D  +  3  aq.  ;  chlorophyllite  =  D  +  aq. ;  esniar- 
kite  =  D  +  Ijaq  ;  praseolite  =  D  1^  aq.  (Dana,  ii.  216).  See  also  Aspasio- 
a.iTE,  Farlunite,  Gigantoute,  HuRO>nTE,  Ibeeite,  LniBENERiTE,  Finite,  Pvrargil- 

l-TTE,  WeISSITE. 

DI-COMFOtrM'SS.  In  this  Dictionary,  the  syllable  di,  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
a  radicle  occurring  in  any  compound,  denotes  that  the  compound  in  question  contains 
two  atoms  of  that  radicle  ;  <■.  di-chloride  of  tin  =  SnCl" ;  di-oxide  of  tin  = 
SnW;  di-sodic  phosphate  =  Na«HPO» ;  di-ethylamine  =  N.H.(C-IP)s  di- 
ethylenic  alcohol  =(C-H*)'^.H-.0^    The  prefix  hi  is  often  used  in  the  same  sense. 

(See  NOMENCLATUEE. ) 

Individual  di-compounds  are  described  under  the  several  general  headings,  e.  g. 
Bichloride  of  Tin,  under  Tin,  Chlorides  of;  Disodio  PhospJiatc,  under  Phosphate 
or  Sodium;  Diethylaminc,  under  Ethylamine,  &c. 

DZCTAMBrVS  AXiBVS. — The  root  of  this  plant,  whicli  is  the  only  European 
species  of  Diosmea,  was  formerly  used  as  a  vermifuge  ;  it  is  resinous,  bitter,  and  aro- 
matic ;  the  root-bark  was  said  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious. 

DIDHXMXTX:  or  9XBTIVXXTE.  A  mineral  from  the  Zillerthal  in  the  Tyrol, 
having  the  aspect  of  microerystalline  talc.  Specific  gravity  =  2-75.  Contains  40-69 
per  cent,  silica,  18-15  alumina,  22-74  lime  and  carbonic  anhydride,  11-16  potash,  1-2 
soda,  5 -25  ferric  oxide,  and  0-60  water.  (Kengott,  Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'<>  auti.  ii. 
[3]  437.) 

DXB'SlMCXTrnX.  St/mholDi.  Atomic  weight  i8. — This  metal,  discovered  by  Mo- 
sander  in  1841  (Pogg.  Ann.lvi.  504),  exists,  together  ^vith  cerium  and  lanthanum,  in 
cerite,  allanite,  orthite,  yttrocerite,  cryptolite,  and  a  few  other  minerals  (i.  831);  it  is 
not  found  iu  nature  in  the  free  state,  or  even  as  a  pure  oxide,  sulphide,  or  other  com- 
pound, but  always  associated  with  cerium  and  lanthanum.  Its  compounds  greatly 
resemble  those  of  lanthanum,  and  are  very  difficult  to  separate  therefrom  :  hence  the 
name  didymium  (from  SiSujiios,  twin).  Tlie  compounds  of  didymium  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  Mosander  {loc.  cit.).  Watts  (Cheni.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  131),  more  espe- 
cially by  Marignac  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxvii.  209;  xxxviii.  148),  and  recently  by 
E.  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxii.  385). 

A  pure  salt  of  didymium  is  obtained  by  recrystallising  the  rose-coloured  rhombohe- 
drons  which  separate  from  an  acid  solution  of  the  mixed  sulphates  of  lanthanum  and 
didymium  by  spontaneous  evaporation  (see  Lanthanum)  ;  and  from  the  pure  sulphate 
thus  prepared,  the  other  compounds  of  the  metal  may  be  formed. 

Metallic  didi/mium  is  prepared  by  heating  potassium  with  an  excess  of  chloride  of 
didymium,  and  washing  out  the  soluble  chlorides  with  cold  water.  It  is  thus  obtained, 
for  the  most  part,  as  a  grey  metallic  powder,  but  partly,  also,  in  fused  globules.  Tha 
powder,  thrown  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  burns  with  bright  sparks  like  iron-filings. 
The  powder  decomposes  water  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  the  fused  granules  do  not : 
in  either  form,  however,  the  metal  dissolves  rapidly  in  dilute  acids  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen. 

But  few  of  the  compounds  of  didymium  have  yet  been  examined.  It  forms  a  prot- 
oxide. Di-0,  and  a  protochloride,  DiCl,  and  a  class  of  oxj'gen-salts  of  corresponding 
composition. 

I>ZI>7MXUnx,  CHXiORXSE  OP,  DiCl.  is  obtained  as  a  hydrate  in  rose-coloured 
crystals  of  considerable  size  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  contain  DiCL2H-0.  The 
solution,  when  evaporated,  gives  off  hydi-ochloric  acid,  and  leaves  an  oxide,  not  however 
of  constant  composition  (Marignac).  According  to  Hermann  it  leaves  an  oxy- 
chloride. 

DXSYIffiXUmC,  SETSCTIOM'  AOTD  ESTIMATXOM-  Or.  Tlie  salts  of 
didymium.  have  either  a  pure  rose-colour,  like  the  sulphate,  or  slightly  inclining  to 
violet,  like  the  nitrate  in  the  state  of  strong  solution.  Potash,  soda,  and  ammonia 
precipitate  the  hydrate  ;  so  does  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Carbonate  of  barium  also 
throws  down  the  hydrated  oxide  slowly,  but  completely.  Oxalate  of  ammonium  pre- 
cipitates didymium  completely  from  neutral  solutions ;  and  oxalic  acid  almost  com- 
pletely, unless  the  solution  contains  a  large  excess  of  acid.  The  sulphates  of  potas- 
aium,  sodium,  and  ammonium-  form,  immediately  in  strong,  and  gradually  in  weak 
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solutions,  rose-white  precipitates  of  double  sulphates,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  less 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent ;  the  sodium-salt  is  the  least  soluble  of  the  three. 
Phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  at  a  boiling  heat,  form  precipitates  sparingly  soluble  in 
acids.  All  compounds  of  didymium  impart  to  borax  and  phosphorus-salt  a  very  pale 
rose-colour.    They  do  not  colour  carbonate  of  sodium  before  the  blowpipe. 

According  to  Gladstone  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  319),  didymium-salts  are  easily  re- 
cognised in  solution  by  spectral  analysis.  When  a  ray  of  light,  after  passing  through 
such  a  solution,  is  examined  by  a  prism,  it  is  found  that  the  violet  rays  are  completely 
absorbed  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  didymium,  but  not  by  the  chloride  or  sulphate. 
All  three  solutions,  however,  form  a  spectrum  containing  two  black  lines,  inclosing  a 
very  bright  portion  of  the  spectrum.  One  of  these  black  lines  is  in  the  yellow  imme- 
diately following  Fraunhofer's  line  D  ;  the  other  is  situated  between  E  and  b.  These 
characters  can  be  distinctly  recognised  in  a  solution  half  an  inch  deep,  containing  only 
0-01  per  cent,  of  didymium-salt. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Didymium,. — Didymium  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions 
by  potash,  and  the  precipitate  is  converted  by  ignition  in  a  covered  platiniim  crucible 
into  the  anhydrous  protoxide,  containing  85'7  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

The  methods  of  separating  didymium  from  other  metals  are  the  same  as  those 
adopted  for  cerium.  The  separation  of  didymium  from  cerium  itself  may  be  eifected 
by  boiling  the  mixed  oxides  in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  (Watts).  For  separating 
didymiam  from  lanthanum,  no  method  has  yet  been  devised  sufiieiently  accurate  for 
quantitative  analysis. 

Atomic  weight. — Marignacin  1848  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  didymium  by  the 
quantity  of  chloride  of  barium  required  to  precipitate  a  given  weight  of  the  sulphate  ;  in 
this  manner  he  obtained  the  number  49-6.  Afterwards,  in  1853  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xxxviii.  148),  he  found  that  this  method  was  inexact,  because  the  precipitated  sul- 
phate of  barium  carried  down  with  it  a  quantity  of  didymic  sulphate,  which  was  not 
afterwards  decomposed  by  excess  of  chloride  of  barium.  He  therefore  adopted  two 
other  methods  :  1.  By  precipitating  the  didymium  from  the  sulphate  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  igniting  the  precipitate  till  it  turned  white,  and  weighing  the  protoxide  thus 
obtained. — 2.  By  precipitating  the  chloride  of  didymium  with  nitrate  of  silver,  esti- 
mating the  chlorine  as  chloride  of  silver,  and  precipitating  the  didymium  from  the 
filtrate  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  The  mean  of  the  experiments  made  by  the  first 
method  gave  for  the  atomic  weight  of  didymium,  on  the  oxygen-scale,  the  number  598'2  ; 
the  second  method  gave  603-5,  598-9,  and  598-3.  Mean  of  the  whole,  599  on  the 
oxygen-scale,  or  47-92  on  the  hydi-ogen-soale.  Marignac  considers  the  number  48  to 
be  very  near  the  truth.    Hermann  by  igniting  the  oxalate  obtains  the  number  47-48. 

SlSiriVIIuni,  oxides  OI".  Didymium  forms  two  oxides,  the  protoxide,  Di^O, 
and  a  peroxide,  whose  atomic  constitution  is  not  exactly  known. 

The  protoxide  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  strongly  igniting  the  nitrate, 
oxalate,  or  the  precipitated  hydrate,  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  perfectly  white ;  is 
slowly  converted  into  a  hydrate  by  immersion  in  warm  water ;  dissolves  readily  in 
the  weakest  acids  ;  and  expels  ammonia  from  ammoniacal  salts  when  boiled  with  them. 

The  hydrate,  DiHO,  is  a  gelatinous  mass,  resembling  hydrate  of  alumina,  but  ha-vLng 
a  very  pale  rose  colour.    It  contracts  much  by  desiccation. 

Peroxide  of  Didi/mium. — When  the  oxalate,  nitrate,  carbonate,  or  hydrate  of 
didymium  is  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  not  very  strongly,  a  dark  brown 
oxide  is  obtained,  containing  from  0-32  to  0-88  per  cent,  of  oxygen  more  than  the 
protoxide.  When  treated  with  acids  it  dissolves  readily,  giving  off  the  excess  of 
oxygen,  and  forming  a  solution  containing  the  protoxide.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of 
the  protoxide  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  higher  oxide  of  definite  composition.  By 
strong  ignition  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  converted  into  the  white  protoxide.  (Marignac.) 
According  to  Hermann,  it  contains  Di*'H^^ 

SISYIVSIunX,  STTXiPHXSE  O  ,  Di^S,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  oxide  in  the 
vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  a  light  brownish  green  powder,  which  dissolves  in 
acids,  -with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid.  A  greyish-white  oxysuJphidc,  Di''O^S,  or 
Di-S.2Di-0,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  oxide  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  excess  of 
sulphur,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  in  water.  (Marignac.) 

SIFFXiUAIir.  (Schlieper,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm  .Ivi.  5.)— A  compound  formed,  together 
-with  leueoturic  acid,  &c.,  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxanic  acid  is  boiled  for  some 
time.  (See  Ali-gxanic  acid).  It  separates  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  aqiieous 
solution,  and  must  be  collected  on  a  filter  out  of  contact  -svith  the  air,  washed  -with 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not  crystallisable, 
but  forms  a  loose  white  powder  of  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  strongly. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air  :  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
When  heated  it  melts  at  100°  C,  giving  oJQf  alcohol  and  water  with  intumescence,  and 
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remains  as  a  transparent  vitreous  gum,  which  may  be  rubbed  to  a  white  powder. 
It  is  decomposed  with  effervescence  by  hot  nitric  acid,  forming  alloxan.  It  is 
gradually  decomposed  by  cold  potash,  ammonia  being  evolved,  and  oxalic  acid  formed 
abundantly.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
acetate  of  lead,  the  latter  soluble  in  excess  of  the  lead-solution. 

The  composition  of  this  bodj'  is  not  accurately  known.  Schlieper  assigns  to  it  the 
formula  C'H^N^O^i,  relying  on  an  analysis  which  gave  32'69  per  cent  carbon,  3-89 
hydrogen,  and  2570  nitrogen  (calculation  33-33  C,  370  H,  25-53  N,  37-04  O). 

The  silver-precipitate  gave  on  analysis  45-5  per  cent,  oxide  of  silver,  which  does  not 
accord  with  Schlieper's  formula.  Laurent  (Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  629)  gives  it  the 
formula  C*H'°N°0*,  regarding  it  as  isomeric  with  dialm-amide.  Gmelin  points  out  that, 
since  alloxan  is  obtained  from  it,  it  probably  contains  4  atoms  of  carbon.     F.  T.  C. 

DIFORMEWE  or  BIFORMCEBTB.     Lallemand's  name  for  the  hydrocarbon 

DIFF-USIOSr.  The  mixing  or  mutual  interpenetration  of  two  liquids  or  gases 
which  do  not  unite  chemically  one  with  the  other.  This  kind  of  mixture  takes  place 
both  when  the  fluids  are  in  immediate  contact,  and  when  they  are  separated  by 
porous  membranes  or  other  partitions.    (See  Gases  and  Liquids,  Diffusion  of). 

DXCEWXTE.  A  variety  of  copper-glance  from  Sangerhausen  in  Thuringia  and 
from  Chile.  Specific  gravity  =  4-568  to  4-68.  Hardness  =  2-0.  Plattner  found  iu 
it  70-2  per  cent,  copper  and  0-24  silver,  which  approximates  to  the  formula  Cu'"S''  = 
Ccu'S.3Cu'S,  or  1  atom  copper-glance  and  3  atoms  pm-ple  copper. 

DIGESTER  or  DIGESTOB.  An  apparatus  for  digestion,  such  as  a  sand  or 
water-buth.  Papiris  digcstir  is  a  strong  iron  vessel  in  which  substances  can  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water  or  other  liquids  at  temperatures  above  their  boiling  points. 

DXCESTION'.  The  operation  of  exposing  a  substance  to  the  action  of  a  liqui<l 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  generally  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  soluble  constituents.  The  treatment  of  a  substance  with  a  cold  liquid  is 
called  maceration. 

SIGESTIOir,  A.'NITX.A.'Si.  (IjehmAnn,  Lchrbttck  del- Phi/siohffiscken  Clinnic, 
Leipzig  1853,  iii.  216-283.— The  same  translated  by  Dr.  Day,  London  1854.  iii.  248- 
324. — GmelMs  Handhuch,  viii.  572-621. —  Freriehs,  Die  Vcrdaiiung.  HandwdHerbuch 
d.  Pki/siologic, 'Bvamisch-weig,  1846,  iii.  1. — Bidder  und  Schmidt,  B/'c  Virdaimngs- 
safte  und  der  Stnffwechsel,  Mitau  und  Leipzig,  1852. — Marcet,  On  tin;  Chemistry  of 
Digestion.  Chem.  See.  J.  xv.  407.) 

The  changes  which  food  undergoes  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  consist  essentially 
in  its  transformation  either  into  soluble  substances,  or  into  emulsions,  whereby  it  is 
rendered  capable  of  passing  into  the  blood-vessels  and  lacteals,  and  available  for  the 
purpose  of  nutrition.  These  changes  are  produced  Ijy  the  action  of  the  saliva,  gastrin 
juice,  bile,  pancreatic  juice  and  intestinal  juice,  fluids  which  are  poiired  from  time  to  time 
into  the  alimentary  canal  in  very  large  quantities,  amounting  in  twenty-four  hours, 
aceording  to  the  experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  to  almost  the  sixth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  body.  If  the  results  obtained  by  these  physiologists  from  experiments 
on  animals  can  be  applied  to  man,  it  may  be  calculated  that  a  man  weighing  64 
kilogrammes  (or  about  10  stone)  -will  secrete  in  twen ty- four  hours : 

Saliva  amounting  to  1-6  kilogrammes,  containing  15  grms.  of  solid  matter. 
Bile  „         1-6        „  „  80 

Gastric  juice  ,,         6'4        ,,  „        192  „  ,, 

Pancreatic  juice  „     0-2       „  „  20  ,,  „ 

Intestinal  juice  „     0-2       „  ,,  about  3  ,,  „ 

The  chief  function  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  saliva,  is  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar:  according  to  Bernard  {Lemons  de  Plii/- 
siologie  e.rperimcntcde  a-ppliquic  a  la  Medccine,  Paris,  1856,  ii.  170-453),  the  pan- 
creatic juice  also  assists  in  decomposing  neutral  fa'^s  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids  ;  and 
this  view  is  now  generally  admitted,  although  it  is  opposed  to  the  results  obtained  liy 
Freriehs  and  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt.  The  gastric  juice  is  the  chief  agent  by  which 
the  all)uminous  or  protein  substances  are  rendered  soluble  ;  according  to  Marcet,  it 
likewise  converts  the  neutral  fats  into  fatty  acids.  The  bile,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  converts  into  an  emulsion  the  fatty  acids  thus  produced.  The  intestinal 
juice  appears  to  unite  in  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  functions  of  the  gastric  and 
pancreatic  fluids,  having  the  power  of  rendering  soluble  both  starch  and  flesh,  or  other 
protein-bodies. 

The  albuminous  or  protein-substances,  albumin,  fibrin  and  casein,  both  animal  and 
•vegetable,  are,  so  far  as  their  chemical  composition  is  concerned,  ready  for  immediate 
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assimilation  by  the  animal  body  ;  in  fact  tliey  do  not  undergo  any  chemical  change  in 
the  process  of  digestion;  but,  under  the  influence  of  the  gastric  juice,  they  lose  their 
coagulability  by  heat  and  by  mineral  acids,  and  likewise  their  property  of  forming 
insoluble  combinations  with  most  metallic  salts,  and  are  conyerted  into  soluble  isomeric 
modifications  of  albumin,  fibrin  and  casein,  called  by  Lehmann  peptones.  In  this 
state  they  are  fit  to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents.  The  conversion  of  these  bodies 
into  peptones  is  not,  however,  completed  in  the  stomach,  a  large  portion  of  the  albu- 
minous constituents  of  the  food  passing  unaltered  into  the  intestines,  where  their 
conversion  into  peptones  is  completed  by  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juice.  Indeed 
the  quantity  of  gasti-ic  juice  secreted  is  not  sufficient  to  eiFect  tlie  solution  of  the 
protein-matters  required  for  nutrition.  A  dog  secretes  about  100  grammes  of  gastric 
juice  in  twenty-four  hooi-s  for  every  kilogramme's  weight  of  its  body  (Bidder  and 
Schmidt),  and  this  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  capable  of  digesting  about  5  grammes 
of  albumin,  reckoned  as  dry  (Lehmann) ;  but  it  appears  from  Schmidt's  experiments, 
that  a  dog,  to  keep  in  condition  on  an  exclusively  flesh  diet,  should  take,  for  every 
kilogramme's  weight  of  its  body,  50  grammes  of  flesh  containing  10  grammes  of  dry 
albuminoids :  hence  the  gastric  juice  secreted  by  the  dog  would  only  suffice  for  the 
digestion  of  half  of  the  albuminoids  necessary  for  its  nutrition.  That  the  intestinal 
juice  is  capable  of  digesting  these  bodies  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  who  found  that  pieces  of  flesh  and  coagulated  albumin  introduced  into  tied 
loops  of  intestine  were  digested  in  from  6  to  14  houi-s  ;  also  that  the  pure  alkaline  in- 
testinal juice,  as  well  as  that  secretion  mixed  with  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  possesses 
the  power  of  dissolving  protein-substances  externally  to  the  body.  The  transformation 
of  the  carbohydrates  by  the  intestinal  juice  appears  to  take  place  wholly  in  the  small 
intestine. 

Gelatin  and  the  gelatigenous  tissues  in  general  are  converted  in  the  stomach  into 
substances  which,  according  to  Lehmann,  correspond  perfectly,  in  their  physical  and  in 
most  of  their  chemical  properties,  with  the  peptones  of  the  protein-bodies.  Accord- 
ing to  Marcet,  however,  the  peptones  produced  from  gelatinous  tissue  diffi;r  in  some 
of  their  physical  properties  from  those  derived  from  the  protein-bodies,  especially  in 
their  action  on  polarised  light.  Pure  gastric  juice  obtained  by  washing  out  the 
stomach  of  a  dog  with  water,  after  it  has  been  kept  fasting  for  thirty  hours,  and  tlien 
making  the  animal  swallow  pebbles,  is  quite  destitute  of  optical  rotatory  power ;  so 
like\vise  is  the  solution  of  pure  albumin  or  casein  in  this  gastric  juice ;  but  if  the  dog  be 
then  fed  with  cartilage,  a  gastric  juice  is  obtained  possessing  considerable  lavo-rotatory 
power  (see  Gastric  juice). 

Many  nitrogenous  substances  undergo  decomposition  in  passing  through  the  stomach 
and  intestines  —  such,  for  example,  is  the  ease  with  emuhin.  We  know  that  when  this 
substance  acts  upon  amygdalin  (i.  201),  in  presence  of  water,  prussio  acid  is  produced, 
and  accordingly,  when  emulsin  and  amygdalin  are  introduced  together  into  the  stomacli 
or  into  the  blood,  the  animal  dies  with  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid. 
Lehmann  allowed  I'abbits  to  eat  sweet  almonds  (which  contain  emulsin)  and  injected 
amygdalin  into  the  jugular  vein,  one,  two,  four,  and  six  hours  after  they  had  been  fed  ; 
the  animals  remained  perfectly  vigorous,  showing  that  the  emulsin  had  not  been 
absorbed  into  the  circulation  ;  but  on  reversing  the  experiment,  and  injecting  emulsin 
into  the  vein  and  introducing  a  solution  of  amygdalin  into  the  stomach,  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  prussic  acid  soon  showed  themselves.  In  the  former  case,  then,  either 
the  emulsin  had  been  metamorphosed  by  the  digestive  fluids,  or  it  was  incapable  of 
being  taken  up  by  the  absorbents.  To  decide  this  point,  Lehmann  collected  the 
excrements  of  a  rabbit  which  had  been  fed  for  forty-eight  hours  on  almonds,  and 
mixed  amygdalin  with  them,  but  could  detect  no  trace  of  prussic  acid  ;  neither  was 
any  decomposition  of  the  amygdalin  induced  by  the  csecal  contents  of  the  same 
animal:  hence  he  infers  that  the  emulsin  was  decomposed  in  the  intestine. 

Curarine,  the  poison  of  serpents,  and  those  poisons  which  are  produced  in  contagious 
diseases,  as  hydrophobia,  glanders,  typhus,  &c.,  are  likewise  decomposed  in  passing 
through  the  stomach  and  intestines :  all  these  substances  may  be  taken  with  impunity 
into  tlie  alimentary  canal,  but  produce  fatal  or  at  least  morbid  effects  when  intro- 
duced into  the  blood. 

The  mode  of  digestion  of  the  neutral  fats,  such  as  are  contained  in  butter,  the  fat  of 
meat,  olive  oil,  &c.,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  generally  received 
opinionis  that  these  bodies  do  not  undergo  any  alteration,  either  mechanical  or  chemical, 
by  the  action  of  the  saliva  or  the  gastric  juice,  but  that  their  digestion  commences  in  the 
duodenum,  in  passing  through  which,  and  still  more  in  its  further  passage  through  the 
jejunum  and  ileum,  the  fat  ceases  to  appear  in  large  drops  or  semifluid  masses,  these 
drops  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  fat  descends  in  the  small  intestine,  till  at 
length  it  appears  finely  comminuted,  and  is,  in  fact,  converted  into  an  emulsion,  a. 
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condition  -svlncli  greatly  facilitates  its  absorption  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  intestinal 
walls.  The  mere  mechanical  division  of  the  fat  is  not,  however,  the  only  condition 
necessary  for  its  absorption.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  shown  that  bile  is  essential  to 
the  digestion  of  fats,  and  Wistinghausen  (Z'/ssfr;'.  matig.  Dorpat,  Livon.  1851)  has 
ascertained  that  oil  cannot  be  made  to  penetrate  through  animal  membranes  without 
considerable  pressure,  but  that  it  may  be  forced  through  with  comparative  ease  when 
the  membrane  is  saturated  with  a  lluid  which  adheres  to  or  has  an  affinity  for  the  oil. 
When  the  membrane  was  moistened  with  a  solution  of  potash,  an  abundance  of  saponi- 
fied oil  passed  through  it  in  the  course  of  ten  hours,  under  a  very  slight  pressure  (from 
0-068  to  0-132  of  an  inch  of  mercury),  and  associated  with  it  was  free  fat  mechanically 
carried  through  by  the  soap.  When  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  potash-ley  and 
allnimin  was  used,  the  oil  passed  through  the  membrane,  even  without  pressure, 
although  in  very  small  quantity  ;  in  this  case  also  a  soap  was  formed.  The  oil,  how- 
ever, passed  through  animal  membranes  without  being  saponified  when  they  were 
saturated  -tvitli  a  solution  of  soap  or  bile. 

Marcet  takes  a  different  view  of  the  digestion  of  neutral  fats.  He  infers  from 
his  own  exjjeriments,  that  these  fats  are  resolved  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids  in 
the  stomach,  and  are  then  transfoi-med  into  emulsions  by  tlie  action  of  the  bile, 
which  exerts  this  action  upon  fatty  acids,  but  not  on  neutral  fats.  Fatty  acids  are 
altogether  much  more  capalsle  of  forming  emulsions  than  neutral  fats.  AVhen  neutral 
fats  or  fatty  acids  in  a  fused  condition  are  agitated  -with  water,  no  emulsion  is 
formed,  but  large  globules  are  seen  to  pervade  the  fluid;  on  standing,  they  imme- 
diately run  into  each  other,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  the  aqueous  fluid  remaining 
perfectly  clear.  When  fused  neutral  fats  are  agitated  with  a  solution  of  neutral 
trisodie  phosphate,  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  as  with  pure  water,  but  when 
fused  fatty  acids  are  shaken  in  a  test-tube  with  phosphate  of  sodium,  or  with  liile,  the 
fat  is  instantly  divided  by  a  mechanical  process  into  very  minute  globules,  just  as 
would  happen  if  the  fat  were  agitated  with  water ;  but  at  that  moment  each  of  these 
very  small  fatty  particles  becomes  surrounded  with  a  layer  of  soap,  fi-om  the  surface  of 
the  globule  being  saponified  by  the  sodic  phosphate  or  the  bile.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  globules  of  fat  lose  their  property  of  running  into  each  other,  and  acquire  a 
slight  increase  of  specific  gi-avity,  wliich,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from 
rising  slowly  in  the  mother-liquor,  and  finally  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  fluid  is  milky,  and  that  the  emulsion  takes  a  much  longer  time 
to  rise  to  the  surface  than  pure  oil  would.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  enndsion 
bears  out  this  view,  for  it  is  found  to  consist  invariably  of  free  fatty  acid  and  soap. 

These  facts  will  assist  in  explaining  the  absorption  of  fats,  since,  when  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion,  they  can  no  longer  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  intestines,  a 
layer  of  soap  intervening  between  the  fat  and  the  membrane.  Soaps  may  be  con- 
ceived to  pass  through  a  membrane,  whilst  fat  is  known  to  be  incapable  of  so  doing ; 
consequently  we  may  imagine  fats  to  be  alisorbed  under  the  form  of  complex  globules, 
the  inside  of  which  is  free  fiit,  and  the  outside  soap. 

These  observations  on  the  power  of  bile  to  convert  fatty  acids  into  an  emulsion  and 
afterwards  into  soap,  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  results  obtained  by  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  and  by  Wistinghausen  above  mentioned,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  observers  noticed  the  difference  existing  in  this  respect  between  neutral  fats  and 
fatty  acids. 

The  power  of  digesting  fats  does  not,  however,  l)elong  exclusively  to  the  bile :  for  a 
portion  of  the  fats  taken  into  the  stomach  is  not  acidified,  and  consequently  must 
escape  the  action  of  the  bile;  in  this  case,  tlie  pancreatic  jtiice  effects  the  conversion, 
as  observed  some  time  ago  by  Bernard.  The  absorption  of  fatty  acids  explains  a  fact 
observed  by  Verdeil  and  Marcet  in  1851,  viz.  that  the  blood  contains  free  fatty  acids. 

Among  the  so-called  carbo-hydraies,  the  most  important  as  an  article  of  food  is 
starch.  This  substance,  being  insoluble,  cannot  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  until  it 
has  been  converted  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  a  change  which  is  effected  partly  hy  tlie 
saliva,  partly  by  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices.  The  action  of  saliva  upon  starch 
is  not  the  same  in  all  animals.  Odling  found  that  pure  parotid  saliva,  obtained  from 
a  man  who  had  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  parotid  duct,  converted  boiled  starch  quickly, 
and  raw  starch  more  slowly,  into  sugar,  whereas  saliva  obtained  in  like  manner  from 
a  young  donkey  had  no  effect  on  starch,  either  boiled  or  unboiled.  According  to 
Bernard,  the  saliva  of  horses  is  likewise  without  action  on  starch.  In  ruminating 
animals,  which  retain  their  food  for  a  long  time  in  the  paunch,  where  it  is  exposed  to 
the  continuous  action  of  the  saliva,  a  great  portion  of  the  starch  contained  in  the  food 
is  probably  transformed  into  sugar  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  crop  of  birds;  but 
in  all  other  animals,  the  action  of  the  saliva  during  the  short  time  that  the  food 
remains  in  the  mouth,  must  be  very  slight,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  starcli 
passes  unchanged  into  the  stomach,  where  the  further  action  of  the  saliva  upon  it  is 
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to  a  certain  degree  suspended  by  the  gastric  juice,  when  secreted  in  sufficient  quantity. 
On  passing  into  the  duodenum,  the  starch  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  powerfully 
acting  pancreatic  juice,  and  afterwards  in  the  ileum,  with  the  intestinal  juice,  which 
acts  upon  it  in  a  similar  manner,  but  less  strongly.  As  the  starch  passes  on,  the 
granules  become  softened  on  their  surface,  diminish  in  size,  and  are  gradually  dis- 
solved in  the  form  of  dextrin  and  glucose ;  the  dextrin  is  the  first  product  of  the 
transformation,  but  is  so  rapidly  converted  into  sugar,  that  it  is  rarely  found  in  the 
intestine,  and  even  then  only  in  very  small  quantity. 

Inidin  is  affected  by  the  digestive  fluids  in  the  same  manner  as  starch ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Lehmann's  experiments,  its  transformation  is  much  more  rapid. 

Glucose  or  grape-sugar,  whether  formed  from  starch  in  the  manner  above  described, 
or  introduced  directly  into  the  alimentary  canal,  is  partly  taken  up  directly  by  the  in- 
testinal absorbents,  and  passes  into  the  bloodwithout  alteration,  and  is  partly  converted, 
by  the  action  of  the  bile  and  intestinal  juices,  into  lactic  acid,  and  in  that  state 
passes  into  the  circulation.  Cane-sugar  appears  to  be  converted  into  glucose  before 
it  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation.  Milk-sugar  appears  to  comport  itself  in  the 
intestinal  canal  in  the  same  manner  as  glucose ;  it  distributes  itself  very  rapidly 
throughout  the  small  intestine,  and  in  about  an  hour  after  it  has  been  swallowed, 
may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  caecum ;  but,  like  glucose  and  cane-sugar,  it  occasions  an 
intensely  acid  reaction  in  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  which  remains  for  three  or  four 
hours  after  the  injection  of  the  sugar. 

Pectin  and  the  allied  substances  are  totally  unaffected  by  the  digestive  fluids. 
(Blondlot,  Frerichs.) 

Gum,  although  an  easily  soluble  substance,  does  not  play  an  important  part  in  the 
process  of  animal  nutrition  ;  indeed  it  rarely  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  nutritive 
matters,  even  of  the  food  of  the  herbivora.  It  is  not  affected  by  the  digestive  fluids, 
and,  when  given  to  animals,  is  not  subsequently  found  in  the  blood  or  in  the  urine, 
but  passes  unchanged  into  the  solid  excrements.  Bonssingault  caused  a  duck  to 
swallow  fifty-two  grammes  of  gum-arabic,  and  in  the  course  of  nine  hours  forty-six 
grammes  were  recovered  from  the  excrements.  The  fact  of  gum  not  being  taken  up 
in  perceptible  quantity  by  the  intestinal  absorbents,  is  related  to  its  low  diffusibility, 
which,  according  to  Graham,  is  only  half  that  of  starch-sugar,  and  four  or  five  times 
less  than  that  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Cellulose,  or  woody-fibre,  resists  the  action  of  aU  the  digestive  fluids :  hence  aU 
vegetable  substances  essentially  consisting  of  cellulose  pass  unchanged  into  the  excre- 
ments of  most  herbivorous  and  omnivorous  animals.  In  some  animals,  however,  which 
swallow  very  large  quantities  of  woody  fibre,  it  appears  probable  that  some  means  must 
exist  of  rendering  this  substance  soluble.  In  the  beaver,  the  whole  stomach,  and  more 
especially  the  caecum,  are  ofteu  found  plugged,  as  it  were,  with  fragments  of  wood  and 
bai'k,  amongst  which,  according  to  Lehmaun,  no  easily  soluble  nutrient  substance  can 
be  detected.  Now,  in  this  animal,  the  organs  whose  secretions  contribute  more  espe- 
cially to  the  metamorphosis  of  the  carbo-hydrates,  are  developed  in  a  remarkable 
degree — the  salivary  glands  amounting,  according  to  Weber,  to  of  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body,  whereas  in  man  they  do  not  exceed  g^jof  the  entire  weight.  The  pancreas 
in  the  beaver  is  also  very  bulky,  and  there  is  a  large  gastric  gland,  peculiar  to  the 
animal,  which  may  perhaps  have  some  relation  to  its  power  of  digesting  cellulose.  It 
is  weU  known  that  cellulose  is  converted  into  dextrin,  or  a  similar  substance,  by  the 
action  of  alkalis,  even  when  very  dilute — and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
alltaline  juices  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas,  and  the  cfecal  glands  of  the  beaver 
may  effect  this  transformation. 

The  relative  digestibility  of  different  kinds  of  food  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  precise  results,  inasmuch  as  the  facility  with  which  any  substance  is 
digested  depends  very  much  on  its  state  of  mechanical  division  or  aggregation,  and  on 
the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  at  the  time  when  the  food  is  taken ;  food  taken 
into  tlie  empty  stomach,  after  fasting  for  some  hours,  wiR  be  digested  much  more 
quickly  than  the  same  kind  of  food  introduced  into  the  stomach  partly  full  or  imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  emptied.  The  point  to  which  observation  has  been  chiefly 
directed  is  the  time  during  which  different  kinds  of  food  remain  in  the  stomach,  those 
being  considered  the  most  digestible  which  pass  out  most  quickly,  in  intervals  varying 
from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  Such  observations  are  made  either  by  feeding 
animals  with  different  kinds  of  food,  and  killing  them  at  various  intervals  after  the 
meals — or  by  introducing  portions  of  food  enclosed  in  musUn  bags  into  the  stomachs  of 
animals  bearing  gastric  fistuloe.  A  series  of  observations  of  this  latter  kind  were  made 
by  Beaumont  {Experi?nents  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Juice  and  Physiology  of 
Digestion,  Boston,  1834),  on  a  man  having  a  large  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach 
resulting  from  a  gun-shot  wound.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  such  observations  can 
give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  relative  digestibility  of  different  articles  of  food, 
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inasmucli  as  the  digestion,  even  of  albuminous  substances,  is  not  completed  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  of  most  vegetable  substances  does  not  even  commence  tUl  they  reach 
the  intestine. 

The  digestibility  of  the  albuminous  bodies  depends  very  much  on  their  state  of  ag- 
gregation. Soluble  coagidable  albumin,  like  unboiled  white  of  egg,  is  much  more 
digestible  than  the  same  substance  when  coagulated.  Soluble  casci?!,  as  it  exists  in 
milk,  is  one  of  the  most  indigestible  of  the  unboiled  albuminous  substances,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  very  quickly  coagulated  by  the  acid  gastric  juice,  and  then  but  slowly  dissolved. 
A  considerable  difference  is,  however,  observable,  according  to  the  denser  or  more 
porous  condition  of  the  coagulum.  The  casein  of  humau  mUk,  which  forms  a  gelatinous 
coagulum,  is  much  more  rapidly  digested  than  that  of  cows'  milk,  which  forms  in 
the  stomach  a  compact  lump,  generally  coagulated  into  a  solid  ball. 

Si/ntonin,  or  musdc-jihrin,  is,  according  to  Lehmann,  very  easily  digested,  more 
easily  than  the  blood-fibrin  of  the  ox.  The  digestibility  of  muscle  varies,  however, 
greatly  with  its  conformation.  The  smooth  muscular  fibre,  like  that  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  is  much  more  digestible  than  the  striated  muscles,  because  the  former 
is  not  provided  with  the  dense  and  insoluble,  although  thin  integument,  which 
encloses  tlie  primitive  bundles,  and  consequently  the  syntonin,  in  the  latter,  —  but 
is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  only  by  loose  connective  tissue,  which  is  easily  per- 
meated and  dissolved  liy  the  digestive  juices.  The  flesh  of  young  animals  is  more 
easily  digestible  than  that  of  older  animals,  because  the  primitive  bundles  of  the 
former  are  much  thinner  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  present,  in  relation 
to  their  mass,  a  larger  extent  of  surface  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Frerichs 
found  that  the  flesh  of  old  animals  required  for  digestion  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half  longer  than  that  of  young  animals. 

Eaw  flesh  is  generally  regarded  as  more  difEicidt  of  digestion  than  boiled  or  roast 
meat ;  the  difference  is  not,  liowever,  very  great,  and  has  been  estimated  by  Frerichs  at 
only  half  an  hour.  In  fact,  the  advantage  derived  from  the  loosening  of  the  connective 
tissue  and  the  partial  destruction  of  the  oi-ganic  structure  by  boiling  or  roasting,  is 
partly  counteracted  by  the  coagulation  of  the  albumin  in  the  muscular  juice  and  the 
hardening  of  the  sj-ntonin. 

Gelatin,  in  its  pure  state,  is  one  of  the  most  easily  digestible  substances.  In  Beau- 
mont's expieriments,  the  gelatinous  character  of  this  substance  disappeared  after  it  had 
remained  twenty  minutes  in  the  stomach,  and  after  an  hour  no  trace  could  be  found  of 
120  grammes  of  jeUy  which  had  been  taken.  Tlie  digestibility  of  the  gelatigenous 
tissues  depends,  however,  very  much  upon  their  state  of  aggregation,  and  is  greatly 
increased  by  boiling.  Tendons  and  cartilage,  and  all  those  tissues  which  are  aliundantly 
intersected  with  elastic  fibres,  belong  to  the  least  easily  digested  class  of  substances, 
inasmuch  as  true  elastic  tissue  and  elastic  fibres  completely  resist  the  action  of  the 
digestive  fluids. 

The  fats  belong  to  the  least  digestible  class  of  substances ;  indeed  fat,  when  taken 
in  large  quantity,  either  alone  or  with  other  food,  usually  remains  for  a  long  time  in 
the  stomach,  sometimes  even  for  6'  hours.  It  is  not  only  not  digested  in  the  stomach, 
but  often  exerts  an  impeding  action  on  the  digestion  of  other  substances,  since  it  is 
liquefied  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  and,  encasing  the  particles  of  food,  prevents  them 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  gastric  juice  ;  moreover,  it  becomes  rancid  during  its 
long  retention  in  the  stomach,  and  forms  volatile  acids,  which  exert  a  very  deleterious, 
though  not  well  understood  action  on  digestion.  The  true  digestion,  that  is,  the 
emidsioning  of  fat,  does  not,  indeed,  commence  till  it  reaches  the  small  intestine,  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  bile  (p.  325).  Small  quantities  of  fat  appear,  however,  to 
be  easily  digested ;  and,  according  to  Lehmann,  fat,  when  not  mixed  in  too  large 
quantity  with  the  food,  essentially  promotes  the  digestion  both  of  albuminous  and 
amylaceous  substances. 

Starch,  the  principal  nutrient  matter  of  most  vegetable  food,  is  much  more  easily 
digested  in  the  boiled  than  in  the  raw  state,  the  eifect  of  the  boiling  being  to  burst 
the  envelopes  of  the  starch-granules  and  thus  expose  the  starch  to  the  action  of  the 
saliva  and  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juice,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  sugar. 
When  raw  starch  is  eaten  in  large  quantity,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  passes  away 
rmchanged  in  the  solid  excrements. 

The  digestibility  of  vegetables  depends  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  cells  in 
which  the  starch  and  the  albuminous  matters  are  enclosed  ;  if  the  cells  are  still 
invested  with  epidermis,  no  portion  of  them  is  dissolved,  the  epidermis  of  plants  being 
completely  proof  against  the  digestive  fluids.  Boiling  usually  renders  vegetable  food 
more  digestible,  by  thoroughly  loosening  the  intercellular  substance,  and  thus  allowing 
the  digestive  juices  to  make  their  way  more  readily  into  the  cells. 

DXCESTXVE   SAIdT.     Sal   digestivum    St/lvii.     Syn.    with  Chloride  of 
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DXCESTOR.    Seo  Digester  (p.  323"). 

DIGIT AIiACRXir.  Digitalicrin.  This  name  was  applied  by  Walz  (Jahrb.  pr. 
Pharm.  xxi.  29)  to  an  acrid  substance  which  he  obtained  from  crude  digitalin  by 
exhaustion  witli  ether,  and  to  which  he  assigned  the  formula  t'^^i/^'O''.  Subsequently 
this  product  has  been  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  several  substances.  When  its  alcoholic 
solution  is  mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which  takes  up  the  colouring  matter,  the 
filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  residue  washed,  first  with  ammoniacal  water,  then  with 
cold  alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  white  nacreous  laminae  are  obtained, 
consisting  of  Walz's  digitaloic  acid  C-'H'"0*,  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  water. 

Crude  digitalacrin  likewise  contains  a  resin  or  fat  precipitable  by  basic  acetate  of 
lead.  By  decomposing  the  lead-precipitate  under  alcohol  with  sulphydric  acid,  and 
leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate,  the  resin  called  digitalin-fat  or  digitaloin  is 
obtained,  in  white  crystalline  scales,  which  melt  to  an  oil  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  are 
said  to  consist  of  C'^H'^O*.  Walz  regards  the  compound  as  a  glyceride,  but  does  not 
state  whether  glycerin  can  be  obtained  from  it. 

DIGXTAXiEIir.  Digitaline.  A  substance  said  by  Kossmann  (Buehn.  Eepert. 
xcii.  348)  to  be  contained  in  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  from 
the  aqueous  extract  of  foxglove  {Digitalis  purpurea).  The  precipitate  is  first 
exhausted  with  ether,  which  dissolves  digitoleic  acid,  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  :  it  then  deposits  the  digitalein  in  the  crystalline  form. 
This  body  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  lead-salts,  but  not  by  ferrous  sulphate  or  silver- 
salts. 

DICITAliETIW.    Walz's  name  for  pure  digitalin. 

DIGIT AXiXC  ACID.  (P.  Morin,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  vii.  294.)— An  acid  contained 
in  foxglove  [Digitalis  purpurea).  To  obtain  it,  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  leaves  is 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and  gradually  mixed  with  alcohol  of  92  or 
04  per  cent,  as  long  as  anything  separates  from  it.  The  mixture  is  left  to  clarify,  and 
the  alcohol  is  decanted  and  distilled  in  the  water-bath,  till  the  residue  acquires  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  extract.  This  residue  is  boiled  several  times  with  ether,  which 
dissolves  digitalic  acid  and  digitalin,  and  the  ethereal  solution  is  shaken  up  with 
baryta  till  it  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  whereby  the  digitalic  acid  is  precipitated 
as  a  barium-salt,  while  the  digitalin  remains  in  solution.  This  salt  is  washed  with 
ether  and  strong  alcohol  to  remove  digitalin,  and  then  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  care  being  taken  not  to  convert  all  the  baryta  into  sulphate.  The  filtered  liquid  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation  out  of  contact  of  air,  then  mixed  with  strong  alcohol  to 
separate  the  undecomposed  barium-salt,  and  the  alcoholic  filtrate  is  evaporated  in 
vacuo.  Throughout  the  whole  process,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  access  of 
air  to  the  material. 

Digitalic  acid  crystallises  in  needles.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  which  becomes  strong 
when  the  acid  is  heated,  and  a  decided  acid  taste  ;  it  reddens  litmus.  It  is  not  vola- 
tile, but  melts  easily,  becoming  colom-ed  and  charred  at  a  higher  temperatui'e,  without 
evolution  of  ammonia.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution  soon  becomes 
coloured,  the  change  being  accelerated  by  light  and  heat.  It  is  moderately  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  keeps  better ;  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  has  not  been 
analysed. 

It  expels  carbonic  acid  from  alkaline  carbonates,  but  its  salts  are  decomposed  by 
contact  with  the  air,  even  more  easily  than  the  free  acid.  The  digitalates  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  barium,  calcium,  strontium,  magnesium,  zinc,  and  ferricum  are  soluble 
in  water ;  the  copper-salt,  the  ferrous  salt,  and  the  lead  and  silver-salts  are  obtained 
by  precipitation. 

The  name  digitalic  acid  is  also  applied  by  Kossmann  to  a  product,  C^*IP^O^, 
obtained  by  boiling  digitalin  with  moderately  dilute  soda-ley  or  with  lime.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acids  from  the  alkaline  solution  in  white  flocks,  may  be  crystallised  from 
alcohol,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  bases.  By  boiling  with  acids  it  is  resolved 
into  digitaliretin  and  glucose. 

DIGITAXiICRIxr.    See  DiGixAXACRm. 

DIGITAIiIir.  (Le  Royer,  Bibl.Univ.  xxvi.  102.— Lancelot,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm. 
sii.  251. — Trommsdorff,  ibid.  xxiv.  240;  and  Arch.  Pharm.  x.  113. — Homolle,  J. 
Pharm.  [3]  vii.  57. — 0.  Henry,  ibid.  vii.  460. — Homolle  and  Quevenne,  Memoires 
sur  la  Digitaline,  Paris,  1851;  abstr.  Eepert.  Pharm.  [3]  ix.  2. — Walz,  Jahrb.  pr. 
Pharm.  xiv.  20;  xxi.  29;  xxiv.  86;  Gerh.  TraiU,  iv.  286.  — N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  viii. 
332;  ix.  302;  x.  319;  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1847,  p.  646;  1851,  p.  567;  1852,  p.  679; 
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1853,  p.  568;  1857,  p.  520;  1858,  p.  528.  — Delffs,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  ix.  26; 
Jaliresber.  d.  Chem.  1858,  p.  528. — Kossmann,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxviii.  5.)  — 
The  active  principle  of  Digitalis  purpurea.  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the  commin- 
uted leaves  of  foxglove  with  alcohol ;  concentrating  the  extract  by  evaporation  ;  treat- 
ing the  syrupy  residue  with  acetic  acid  ;  decolorising  with  animal  charcoal ;  treating  the 
resulting  solution,  which  contains  acetate  of  digitalin,  with  tannin,  whereby  the  digitalin 
is  precipitated  as  tannate ;  and  decomposing  this  precipitate  with  oxide  of  lead,  which 
sets  the  digitalin  free.  It  is  then  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal  and  crystallised 
from  etlier. 

On  the  large  scale,  digitalin  may  be  directly  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  the  plant  by  tannin. 

According  to  Delffs  and  Walz,  digitalin  prepared  as  above  is  not  pure.  Deffis  puri- 
fies it  from  an  admixed  resinous  body  by  washing  it  with  cold  alcohol  of  70  per  cent., 
and  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling  alcohol  of  85'-',  from  wliich  the  pure  digitalin 
separates  on  cooling.  Walz  treats  the  impure  digitalin  with  ether,  which  extracts 
digitalacrin,  and  the  residue  with  water,  which  dissolves  digitasolin  and  leaves  pure 
digitalin.    (Walz's  Ligitalctin.) 

Digitalin  is  white,  difiicult  to  crystallise,  inodorous,  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  to  the  extent  of  only  -—-^  at  the  boiling  heat,  modei-ately 
soluble  in  ether,  freely  in  alcohol ;  according  to  Delffs,  only  when  it  is  contaminated 
with  resin.  Digitalin  exerts  a  powerfid  action  on  the  animal  economy,  even  a  small 
dose  of  it  producing  poisonous  effects.  The  smallest  quantity  of  it  introduced  in  the 
state  of  powder  into  the  olfactory  organs  produces  violent  sneezing. 

The  composition  of  digitalin  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty  ;  according  to 
Delffs,  it  is  C'-H">0>;  according  to  Kossmann,  C'-^H^'O^",  or  C^^H^O^". 

Digitalin  becomes  coloured  at  180°  C,  and  decomposes  with  much  tumefaction  when 
heated  above  "200°.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  acquiring  thereby  a  brown  colour,  which 
soon  changes  towards  crimson.  The  solution  poured  into  water  colours  it  greenish.  Hi/- 
drochloric  add  dissolves  digitalin,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  which  gradually  changes  to 
a  dark  green.  Tannin  precipitates  digitalin  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  nitrate  of  silver,  mercurous  nitrate,  acetate  of  copper,  or  acetate  of  lead, 
either  neutral  or  basic. 

According  to  Ludwig  and  Delffs,  digitalin  boiled  with  mineral  acids  yields  a  liquid 
which  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution.  According  to  Kossmann,  digitalin 
(C*'H.'''0 '")  boUed  with  dilute  sidphuric  acid  yields  glucose  and  digitaliretin,  C^''H^''0"'. 

C^H'^O^"  +  4H-0  =  4C''H'-0'=  +  C'°B:'»0'°. 

According  to  Walz,  pure  digitalin,  called  by  liim  digitaletin  (C^-H'^O"),  is  resolved  by 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  partly  with  abstraction  of  2  at.  water,  into  paradigi- 
taletin  (C^H^'O'),  partly  into  digitaliretin  (C'H^O')  and  glucose: 

Digitalin  boiled  •with  moderately  dilute  soda-ley,  or  with  lime,  takes  up  water,  and 
is  converted  into  Kossmann's  digitalic  acid  (p.  328). 

DIGXTAXiIir-FA.T.    See  Digitaxacein. 

DIGITAlilRETIN'.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  digitalin  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  Its  formulse,  as  determined  by  Kossmann  and  by  Walz,  have  just  been 
given.  According  to  Kossmann,  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  easily  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  shining  grains. 

3>IGXTAIiXS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Scropihidariacere. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  common  foxglove,  Digitalis  purpurea,  the  herb  of  which 
is  used  in  medicine,  both  as  a  diuretic  and  for  its  retarding  effect  on  the  circulation. 
From  the  results  of  numerous  chemical  investigations,  this  plant  has  been  found  to 
contain  the  following  more  or  less  problematical  compounds,  besides  the  ordinary 
vegetable  constituents,  starch,  sugar,  albumin,  oil,  &c,  : — Digitcdin,  already  de- 
scribed. Picrin,  obtained  by  agitating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  plant  with  ether. 
Scaptin,  an  acrid  extractive  substance,  not  separated  from  the  aqueous  extract  by 
ether  (Eadig).  Morin  found,  besides  digitalin,  a  volatile  acid,  antirrhinic  acid 
(i.  348),  and  a  non-volatile  acid,  digitalic  acid  (p.  328).  Walz  has  obtained,  as  volatile 
principles,  digitalosmin  and  digitalissic  acid  (valeric  acid) ;  and  as  non-volatile  prin- 
ciples, digitalin,  digitasolin,  digitalacrin,  digitaloin,  and  digitaloic  acid.  Whether  all 
these  bodies  are  really  distinct,  or  whether  they  have  been  obtained  quite  pure,  is  a 
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point  not  yet  quite  decided ;  but  Walz's  analyses  certainly  agree  very  well  with  his 
formulae. 

According  to  Buchner  (Eepert.  [3]  ix.  38),  the  seeds  of  foxgloYe  contain  about 
3  per  cent,  of  digitalin,  more  indeed  than  the  herb,  and  40  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  a 
drying  oil,  which  is  said  to  hold  the  digitalin  in  combination.  The  seed-capsules  and 
calices  contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  digitalin,  about  0'3  per  cent. 

From  Digitalis  hitca,  Walz  obtained,  by  distOlation,  digitalosmin,  and  a  peculiar 
volatile  fatty  acid,  isomeric  with  valeric  acid ;  also  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  digitalin, 
digitalacrin,  and  digitasolin.    (Hand.  d.  Chem.  2'"  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  465.) 

DXCXTAIiISSXC  ACXD.    See  Digitaxis. 

SXCITi\.XaOSIttXnr.  The  odoriferous  principle  of  Digitalis  purpurea  and 
D.  lutea,  obtained  as  a  fatty  film  by  distilling  either  of  these  plants  with  water.  It  is 
a  camphoroi'dal  substance  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  melts 
when  heated  with  water,  and  is  not  dissolved  by  ammonia.  (Walz.) 

X»XCITASOIiXIir.  (Walz,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  ix.  302  ;  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1858, 
p.  529.) — This  substance,  now  called  by  Walz,  digitalin,  constitutes,  according  to  his 
observations,  the  principal  portion  and  the  active  principle  of  commercial  digitalin. 
Its  formula,  according  to  Walz's  latest  determination,  is  C'^^H'^O'*.  Wlien  commercial 
digitalin  is  exhausted  with  ether  (to  remove  digitalacrin),  the  dry  residue  treated 
with  water,  and  the  aqueous  extract  either  purified  with  animal  charcoal  and  evaporated, 
or  treated  with  oxide  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  then  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuric  acid, 
neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated  by  tannin,  digitasolin  is  obtained  as  a 
yellowish  amorphous  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  120  pts.  of  cold  and  40  pts.  of  boiling 
water,  diflering  therein  essentially  from  the  compound  usually  called  digitaUn. 
(Walz's  Digitak'tin,  p.  328.) 

Digitasolin  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  digitali- 
retin,  C"^H^'0',  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melting  at  60°  C,  and  paradigita- 
letin,  C"'H'*0',  insoluble  in  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  remaining  solid  at  100°  C. 
(p.  328). 

X>XGITOI.X:xC  ACXD.  (Kossmann,  J.  Chim.  mf5d.  [3]  ii.  377.)  — A  kind  of 
fatty  acid  contained  in  the  leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea.  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting 
the  leaves  with  cold  water,  precipitating  with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the 
precipitate  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  treating  the  filtered  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  precipitates  the  digitoleic  acid,  and  crystallising  the  product  from  strong 
alcohol  The  acid  crystallises  in  slender  needles  grouped  in  stars  or  grains  and 
having  a  green  colour.  Taste  bitter,  odour  agreeably  aromatic.  Sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Eeddens  litmus  and  expels  carbonic  acid 
from  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates. 

The  cligitoleatcs  are  yellow  or  greenish  yellow ;  those  of  the  alkalis  are  soluble  ;  the 
rest  insoluble.    The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  salts  froth  like  soap-water. 

ZMHTDStlTE.  CuT0'.2CuH0. — A  basic  phosphate  of  copper  from  Nischne- 
Tagilsk  in  the  Ural.    (See  Phosphates.) 

DIICA-BRXSAD.  A  vegetable  substance  somewhat  resembling  cocoa,  prepared 
from  the  fruit  of  the  Mangifcra  Gahonensis,  a  tree  growing  abundantly  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Gaboon.  The  fruit,  which  is  about  as  large 
as  a  swan's  egg,  contains  a  white  almond  having  an  agreeable  taste.  These  almonds, 
when  coarsely  bruised  and  warm-pressed,  form  dika-bread,  which  has  a  grey  colour, 
with  white  spots,  smells  like  roasted  cocoa  and  roasted  flour,  has  an  agreeable,  some- 
what bitter  and  astringent  taste,  and  is  greasy  to  the  touch.  It  is  a  valuable  article 
of  food,  and  is  used  abundantly  by  the  natives  of  the  country. 

Dika-bread  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fat.  O'Eorke  (J.  Pharm.  [3],  xxxi.  275) 
obtained  from  it  from  79  to  80  per  cent,  solid  fat,  melting  at  30°  0.  Oudemanns 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  356)  obtained  by  exhaustion  with  ether,  66  percent,  fat,  melting 
at  33°  C.  The  fat  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  is  easily  saponified  by  potash,  yielding 
mjTistic  and  lauric  acids,  but  no  volatile  acid. 

SXX.ATATXOH'.    See  Heat. 

SXXiATOiaETER.  This  name  is  given  by  Kopp  to  a  thermometric  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  expansion  of  liquids  (see  Heat)  ;  by  SUbermann  to  an  instrument 
which  he  uses  for  measuring  the  expansion  of  a  mixture  of  two  liquids,  and  thence 
determining  their  relative  quantities ;  e.  g.  for  determining  the  strength  of  aqueous 
alcohol. 

SXXiXTlTX&XC  ACXS.  Nitrodilitic  acid.    (Schlieper,  Ann.  f!h.  Pharm.  Ivi.  23.) 
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When  aqueous  alloxautin  is  boiled  with  hydrochlorie  acid;  the  mixture  of  allituric 
acid  and  alloxautin  which  separates  on  cooling,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  out 
the  latter;  the  nitric  acid  solution  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  filtered;  and 
the  filtrate  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  one-third ;  —  a  yellowish  powder  is 
obtained,  which,  by  recrystaUisation  from  hot  water  j'ields  yellow  laminae.  Sclilicper 
assigns  to  this  compound  the  formula  C'H^N'O^,  and  regards  it  as  the  ammonium- 
salt  of  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  has  not  succeeded  in  isolating,  which  he  calls 
Dilituric  acid.  The  compound  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot 
water ;  insoluble  in  ammonia ;  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  reprccipitated  unchanged 
by  water  ;  neither  dissolved  nor  decomposed  hy  nitric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute 
potash,  with  evolution  of  ammonia :  from  the  solution  acids  precipitate  acid  dialurate 
of  potassium.  The  acid  appears  to  be  dibasic.  Besides  the  potassium-salt,  Schlieper 
has  analysed  its  silver-salt.  F.  T.  C. 

BXI.X.]»-ITS.  4Al'iOl3SiO=  -1-  8H=0.  (Haidinger,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxviii.  57.').— 
Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1819,  259.) — The  compact  argillaceous  mass  in  which  the  diaspora 
of  Schemnitz  is  imbedded,  consists  of  three  varieties,  one  of  which  (a)  is  agalmatolite, 
while  the  other  two  {h  and  c)  contain  a  mineral  not  previously  observed,  to  which 
Haidinger  gives  the  name  of  DiUnitr,  from  the  locality,  Dillna,  near  Schemnitz, 
where  it  occurs.  The  agalmatolite  {a)  is  translucent,  with  gi'ey  or  greenish  colour, 
fatty  lustre  and  splintery  fracture.  Hardness  =  2'5  to  3  ;  specific  gravity  =  2'735. 
Dillnite  (/j),  called  collt/rite  at  Schemnitz,  has  the  composition  above  stated  :  it  is  white, 
opaque  and  dull,  earthy,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  Hardness,  1-8  to  2. 
Specific  gravity  2%574.  The  variety  c,  called  Bildstein  at  Schemnitz,  is  also  white, 
opaque  and  dull,  but  has  a  flat  conchoi'dal  or  uneven  fracture ;  hardness  3'5  and 
specific  gravity  2'835  :  it  is  dillnite  mixed  with  a  hydrate  of  aluminium,  A1'H''0'  or 
AfO^lH^O.    The  following  are  the  analyses  of  these  minerals: 


Si02 

Al'03 

Mg^O 

Fe^O 

K'^O  .-ind  Na-O  H-O 

Total. 

a. 

49-5 

27-5 

5-G 

0-7 

1-0 

10-2  5-1 

=  990 

h. 

23-5 

53 '0 

0-9 

1-8 

trace 

trace  20-05 

=  99-25 

c. 

22-4 

56-4 

trace 

0-4 

.    .  21-1 

=  100-4 

The  diasjwre  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  second  variety. 

SXXiXi,  OIli  OP.  Oil  of  Ccltry,  Oleum  ancihi.  The  volatile  oil  of  Apium  (or 
Ani'fhuiii)  f/ravcohns.  It  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  becoming  brownish  by  age,  the  same 
pungent  odour  as  the  seeds,  and  a  sweetish  taste.  Specific  gravity  0-88  to  0-91  ;  of  old  oil, 
according  to  Zeller,  0-95.  Sparingly  solul)le  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Boils  at  about  190°  C.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2"=  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  468.) 

UIIVIilGUETITE.  A  mineral  consisting  mainly  of  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  which 
occurs  in  rhombic  prisms  at  Monroe,  Orange  County,  New  York,  and  is  regarded  by 
Shepard  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xiii.  392)  as  a  distinct  species.  According  to  Dana, 
however  {Minrralogi/,  ii.  206),  it  is  a  pseudomorph  of  magnetite  after  lievrite. 

SIMETi^PHOSPHORXC  ACID.    See  Phosphorus,  Oxygen-acids  or. 

SimORPHXITE.  A  sulphide  of  arsenic  from  the  Solfatara,  Pozzuoli.  It  forms 
minute  trimetric  crystals  of  very  complicated  form,  and  is  regarded  by  Scaechi 
{liL  111.  ffcol.  suUa  Campania,  Napoli,  1849)  as  a  distinct  species.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  analysed,  and  is  perhaps  a  mere  variety  of  orpiment,  which  it  very  much 
resembles. 

3>XMORPHIsm,  and  TRinSORPHXSIMC.  Many  substances,  both  simple  and 
compound,  crystallise  in  forms  which  belong  to  two  or  three  different  systems  of  cry.s- 
tallisation,  or  which,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  same  system,  yet  exhibit  such  diiference 
in  their  corresponding  angles  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  the 
same  form:  this  was  first  shown  by  Mitscherlich  in  1823  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxiv. 
264).  Such  bodies  are  said  to  be  dimorphous  and  trimorphous.  The  difference 
of  crystalline  form  which  they  exhibit  is  associated  with  difference  of  specific  gravity, 
Larilness,  colour,  and  other  properties.  Whether  a  body  shall  ci-ystallise  in  one  system 
or  another  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  temperature.  Crystals  formed  at  one  particular 
temperature,  and  then  exposed  to  that  temperature  at  which  crystals  of  a  different  kind 
are  produced,  often  lose  their  transparency,  and,  without  alteration  of  external  form, 
become  changed  into  an  aggregate  of  small  crystals  of  the  latter  kind ;  examples  of  this 
alteration  of  structure  are  afforded  by  sulphur,  carbonate  of  calcium,  mercuric  iodide, 
and  many  other  bodies.  Sometimes  the  form  of  the  crystal  varies  according  to  the 
solvent  from  which  it  separates ;  thus,  arsenious  anhydride  crystallises  from  water  or 
hydrochloric  acid  in  regular  octahedrons,  from  alkaline  solutions  in  trimetric  prisms. 
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The  most  important  eases  of  dimorphism  hitherto  observed,  are  as  follows : 

1.  In  elementary  bodies. 

Carbon,  in  the  diamond,  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  monometric  system  ;  in 
pTaphite,  to  the  hexagonal  system.  If  the  amorphous  varieties,  charcoal,  anthracite, 
&c.,  are  likewise  taken  into  account,  carbon  may  be  regarded  as  trimorphous. 

Arsenic,  antimony,  phosphorus,  bismuth,  palladium,  iridium.,  copper,  and  probably 
iron,  likewise  crystallise  in  the  monometric  and  hexagonal  systems. 

Tin  exhibits  forms  belonging  to  the  monometric  and  dimetric  systems. 

Sulphur  crystallises  on  cooling  from  a  state  of  solution  in  sulphide  of  carbon  in 
rhombic  octahedrons  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  exactly  like  those  of  native 
sulphur ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  melted  sulphur  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly  till  a  portion 
of  it  has  become  solid,  and  the  still  liquid  portion  be  then  poured  out,  the  solidified 
portion  exhibits  oblique  rhombic  prisms  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system.  These 
are  at  first  perfectly  transparent,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  somewhat  harder  and 
denser  than  those  of  sulphur  crystallised  in  the  cold ;  but  after  being  kept  for  a  few 
days  at  ordinary  temperatures,  they  become  opaque,  and  of  a  straw-yellow  colour. 

According  to  Frankenheim  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi.  5),  sulphur  assijmes  the  form  of  the 
oblique  rhombic  prism  when  precipitated  from  solutions,  or  sublimed,  at  temperatures 
near  its  melting  point. 

2.  In  compound  bodies.  A  compound  is  said  to  be  dimorphous,  only  when  the  two 
forms  which  it  assumes  are  perfectly  identical  in  chemical  composition.  Thus,  a  salt 
which  crystallises  in  two  forms  is  not  dimorphous,  if  these  forms  belong  to  different 
hydrates  ;  thus  the  two  hydrates  of  sulphate  of  nickel,  viz.  Ni^SO'  +  6  aq.,  which 
is  dimetric,  and  Ni'-SO''  +  aq.,  which  is  trimetric,  do  not  afford  an  instance  of 
dimorphism. 

Cuprous  oxide  occurs  in  ordinary  red  copper  ore  in  regidar  octahedrons  and  other 
forms  belonging  to  the  monometric  system,  but  in  copper-bloom  it  exhibits  forms  of 
the  trimetric  system. 

Protoxide  of  lead  crystallises  after  fusion,  as  well  as  from  a  saturated  solution  in  hot 
concentrated  caustic  potash,  in  yellow  rhombic  octahedrons.  If,  however,  the  solution 
is  not  fully  saturated  with  oxide  of  lead,  so  that  crystallisation  does  not  take  place  till 
after  complete  cooling,  red  crystalline  scales  are  deposited  on  the  yellow  rhombic  octa- 
hedrons just  formed :  if  the  red  crystals  are  heated,  they  turn  yellow  on  cooKng,  in 
consequence  of  passing  into  the  first  form.    (Mitsch  erlich,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  451.) 

Titanic  oxide,  TiO-,  occurs  in  nature  in  the  three  forms  of  anatase,  rutile,  and  brookite. 
Anatase  and  rutile  are  both  dimetric,  but  their  angles  are  incompatible,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  same  primitive  form  ;  moreover,  the  specific  gravity  of  anatase 
is  3-826,  that  of  rutile  4-249.    Brookite  is  trimetric. 

Arsenious  oxide,  As'O^  generally  crystallises  in  regular  octahedrons;  but  Wohler 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xxvi.  177)  found  it  also  in  the  form  of  native  oxide  of  antimony,  Sb-0' 
(valentinite),  which  belongs  to  the  trimetric  system.  Wohler  also  obtained  artificially 
crystallised  oxide  of  antimony  in  regular  octahedrons.  Consequently  As^O'  and  Sb'-'O' 
are  iso-dimorphous ;  i.  e.  they  are  capable  of  crystallising  in  two  different  forms 
which  are  similar  each  to  each. 

Cuprous  sulphide,  Ccu'-S,  appears  in  copper-glance  in  crystals  of  the  trimetric  system  ; 
but  Mitscherlich  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxviii.  157),  by  melting  together  large  quantities  of 
copper  and  sulphur,  obtained  it  in  regular  octahedrons.  These  two  forms  aie  similar 
to  those  of  the  red  oxide  of  copper. 

Bisic/phide  of  iron  occurs  in  nature  as  iron  pyrites  in  crystals  belonging  to  the 
regular  system,  and  as  marcasite,  in  forms  of  the  trimetric  system,  the  latter  being  of 
a  paler  yellow  and  much  softer, 

Mercuric  iodide  separates  from  solution,  and  likewise  sublimes  at  a  very  gentle  heat, 
in  scarlet  tables  belonging  to  the  dimetric  system,  but  when  sublimed  at  a  higher 
temperature,  in  sulphur-yellow  rhombic  tables  of  the  monoclinic  system.  The  red 
crystals  turn  yellow  when  heated,  and  resume  their  red  tint  on  cooling.  The  yellow 
crystals  obtained  by  sublimation  retain  their  colour  when  cooled ;  but  on  the  slightest 
rubbing  or  stirring  with  a  pointed  instrument,  the  part  which  is  touched  turns  scarlet, 
and  this  change  of  colour  extends,  -with  a  slight  motion,  as  if  the  mass  were  alive, 
throughout  the  whole  group  of  crystals  as  far  as  they  adhere  together. 

Carbonate  of  calcium,  Ca-'CO^  in  the  form  of  calcspar,  whose  specific  gravity  =2-721, 
belongs  to  the  rhombohedral ;  in  arragonite,  whose  specific  gravity  is  2-931,  to  the 
trimetric  system.  An  explanation  of  this  difference  was  formerly  sought  in  the  fact 
discovered  by  Stromeyer,  viz.,  that  arragonite  usually  contains  small  quantities  of 
carbonate  of  strontium.  The  same  peculiarity  is  presented  by  carAowaic  of  iron  (i.  359), 
which  in  sparry  iron  ore  (of  3-872  specific  gravity)  has  the  form  of  calcspar,  in  junkerite 
(of  3-815  specific  gravity)  that  of  arragonite.  "llence  Ca^OO',  and  Fe-CO'  are  isodi- 
morphous.  If  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  calcium  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  be  left 
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to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  nothing  is  obtained  but  calcspar,  in  micro- 
scopical and,  for  the  most  part,  truncated  primitive  rhombohedrons ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  solution  be  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  arragonite  is  obtained  in  small  six- 
sided  prisms,  mixed  with  a  few  crystals  of  calcspar,  because  the  temperature  of  tho 
solution  is  lower  at  first  than  it  afterwards  becomes,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  is  not  higher  than  2-803.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is 
mixed  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  a 
voluminous  flocculent  precipitate  of  chalky  (amorphous?)  carbonate  of  calcium  is  first 
produced,  which,  if  immediately  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and  dried,  remains  un- 
altered, possessing  a  specific  gravity  of  2-716,  and  appearing  under  the  mici'oscope  to 
consist  of  small  opaque  granules ;  but  if  this  same  precipitate  bo  left  for  some  time  in 
the  saline  liquid  from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  collects  into  microscopical 
crystals  of  calcspar,  of  specific  gravity  2'719.  If  the  same  saline  solutions  be  mixed 
boding,  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  being  added  to  the  chloride  of  calcium,  arragonite 
is  obtained,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  calcspar.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  chloride 
of  calcium  be  added  to  the  carbonate  of  ammonium,  arragonite  is  obtained  alone,  in  ex- 
ceedingly small  crystals  of  specific  gravity  2  9t9.  If,  however,  these  crystals  are  not 
immediately  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried,  but  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
liquid,  they  gradually  change  after  the  liquid  has  cooled,  and  in  about  a  week  are  com- 
jjletely  converted  into  calcspar ;  in  pure  water  tliis  transformation  goes  on  much  mora 
slowly.  When  carbonate  of  calcium  is  fused  under  strong  pressure,  it  invariably 
crystallises  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  calcspar.  A  tolerably  large  crystal  of  arragonite 
falls  to  pieces  at  a  low  red  heat  without  losing  weight,  and  forms  a  wliite,  opaque,  coarse 
powder,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  only  2'706.  Hence  it  follows  that  caz'bonate  of 
calcium  crystallises  at  about  100°  C.  in  the  form  of  arragonite,  but  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature, or  at  a  red  heat,  in  the  form  of  calcspar.  The  arragonite  which  occurs  in  the 
caverns  of  volcanic  districts  must  have  been  formed  by  infiltration  while  the  mass  was 
yet  warm.    (H.  Kose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvii.  353.) 

Nitrate  of  potassium  usually  crystallises  in  prisms  of  the  form  of  arragonite :  but  if 
a  drop  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  be  left  to  evaporate  on  a  glass  plate  and  the 
crystallisation  observed  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  that,  side  by  side  with 
the  prismatic  crystals  at  the  edges  of  the  drop,  a  number  of  obtuse  rhombohedrons  of 
the  calcspar  form  are  produced,  just  like  those  in  which  nitrate  of  sodium  crystallises.  As 
the  two  kinds  of  crystals  increase  in  size  and  approach  one  another,  the  rhombohedrons 
become  rounded  off  and  dissolve,  because  they  are  more  easily  soluble  than  the  others, 
while  the  arragonite-shaped  prisms  go  on  increasing  in  size.  When  the  two  kinds  of 
crystals  come  into  immediate  contact,  the  rhombohedral  ones  instantly  become  turbid, 
acquire  an  uneven  surface,  and  after  a  short  time  throw  out  prisms  from  all  parts  of 
their  surfaces.  Contact  with  foreign  bodies  also  brings  about  the  transformation  of 
the  rhombohedrons  while  they  are  wet.  If  the  drops  are  so  shallow  that  the  liquid 
dries  round  the  rhombohedrons  before  they  are  disturbed,  they  will  remain  for  weeks 
without  disintegrating,  and  bear  gentle  pressure  with  foreign  bodies  without  alteration  ; 
but  stronger  pressure,  or  scratching,  or  the  mere  contact  of  a  prismatic  crystal  of  salt- 
petre, causes  them  to  change,  a  delicate  film  proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  the  point  of 
contact  and  spreading  itself  over  their  surfaces  ;  they  then  behave  towards  foreign 
bodies  like  a  heap  of  fine  dust,  hwt  retain  their  transparency.  The  rhombohedrons  are 
also  transformed,  without  alteration  of  external  appearance,  when  heated  considerably 
above  100°  C. :  they  then  become  much  harder,  because  the  fine  powder  first  produced 
bakes  together  into  prismatic  crystals.  A  hot  solution  of  saltpetre  yields,  when  slightly 
cooled,  nothing  but  prismatic  crystals  ;  but  at  10°  C.  prismatic  and  rhombohedral 
crystals  appear  together ;  if  alcohol  be  added,  the  latter  are  formed  most  abundantly ; 
the  addition  of  potash,  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of  sodium,  produces  no  alteration. 
(Frankenheim,  Pogg.  Ann.  xl.  447;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi.  1.) 

Sa!-amvioniac,  which  commonly  crystallises  in  regidar  octahedrons,  appears  at  higher 
temperatures  to  assume  forms  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  (Frankenheim, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xAa.  3.) 

Iodide  of  potassium,  which  usually  crystallises  in  cubes,  likewise  forms  square  prisms, 
with  truncated  summits,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  cubo-octahedrons,  because  their 
octahedral  faces  are  not  equally  inclined  to  all  the  adjacent  prismatic  faces;  P  :  oP  = 
120°;  P  :  ooP  =  about  loO.  '(Kane,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xvi.  222.) 

Cliromate  of  lead  occurs  in  red  lead  spar  in  the  form  of  monoclinic  prisms  ;  but  in 
chromate  of  lead  from  the  Bannat,  the  same  substance  presents  forms  belonging  to  the 
dimetric  system,  having  the- same  angles  as  molybdate  of  lead.  (Johnston,  Phil. 
Mag.  [3]  xii.  387.)  '  • 

Suljjhatc  of  iiickeJ,  Ni'^SO'  ■+  7  aq.,  crystallises  (a)  below  15°  C.  in  trimetric  prisms, 
(/')  between  15°  and  20°  C.  (59°  and  68°  Fahr.)  in  acute  dimetric  octahedrons,  and  (e) 
above  30°  C.  (86°  Fahr.)  in  monoclinic  prisms  ;  it  is  therefore  trimorphous.    The  right 
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rhombic  prisms  (a)  when  exposed  to  sunlight  for  a  few  days,  neither  liquefy  nor  lose 
their  form  or  water  of  crystallisation,  but  when  broken  are  found  to  be  made  up  of 
square-based  octahedrons,  often  several  lines  in  length. 

The  following  salts,  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  nickel,  have  hitherto  been  obtained 
in  only  two  out  of  the  three  forms  just  mentioned.  Sul2)kaie  of  zinc,  Zn'^SO*  +  7  aq., 
crystallises  below  52°  C.  in  form  a  ;  below  52°  C,  as  observed  by  Haidinger  in  less 
transparent  crystals,  like  c ;  if  a  crystal  a  be  heated  in  oil  or  in  a  glass  tube  above  52°  C, 
it  becomes  soft  at  certain  points  without  losing  water,  excepting  any  that  may  be  ad- 
hering to  it  mechanically,  and  from  these  points  bundles  of  milk-white  crystals  c  shoot 
out  towards  the  inside  of  the  transparent  crystal,  until  the  whole  is  completely  trans- 
formed. If  the  crystals  obtained  above  52°  C.  be  slowly  cooled  after  drying,  they  remain 
tolei-ably  clear  ;  but  when  cooled  quicldy  before  drying,  they  become  opaque,  and  when 
broken  are  often  found  to  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  crystals  a,  these  having  been  first 
formed  in  the  adhering  mother-liquid,  and  subsequently  extended  through  the  crystals 
already  formed.  Sulphate  of  mapiesium,  Mg-'SO^  -I-  7  aq.,  like  sulphate  of  zinc,  yields 
trimetric  prisms  a  below  52°,  and  monocKnic  prisms  c  above  52° ;  and  the  crystals  a 
when  heated  above  52°  are  immediately  converted  into  an  opaque  aggregate  of  crystals 
c,  which  proceed  from  the  surface  of  the  crystals  and  meet  in  the  middle.  Selenate  of 
zinc,  Zn^SeO*  -^  7  aq.,  crystallises  at  a  lower  temperature  like  a,  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature like  h,  and  the  crystals  a  undergo  an  alteration  of  internal  structure  when  ex- 
posed to  sunshine.    (Mitscherlich,  Pogg.  Ann.  vi.  19,  and  xii.  144.) 

Acid  phosphate  of  sodium,  NaH-PO*  +  aq.  crystallises  in  two  series  of  forms,  both  of 
which  belong  to  the  trimetric  system,  but  have  incompatible  angles.  (Mitscherlich.) 

SXXTITE.  A  fossil  resin  found  in  the  lignite  of  Lunigiana  in  Tuscany.  Cleavage, 
none.  Has  the  appearance  of  ice,  with  a  yellow  tinge.  Inodorous  and  tasteless. 
Fragile  and  easily  reduced  to  powder.  Insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  very  soluble  in  ether  and  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  ethereal  solution, 
on  standing,  deposits  large  crystals  of  the  resin.  It  melts  with  the  warmth  of  the 
hand.    Heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  distils  over  without  perceptible  decomposition. 

DINXTBAIVIMOM'TX.,  and  DIBROMOXflTBACBTOirXTltXIiZ:.  See 
Tbinithacetonitelle. 

DINITROETHVIiXC  and  DXWXTROnSETH'S'I.XC  ACXSS.  See  Nitrous 
Ethers. 

DXOPSISE.  A  variety  of  augite  M-SiO',  containing  calcium  and  magnesium, 
with  little  or  no  iron.  The  crystals  appear  rectangular  in  the  basal  section  from  pre- 
dominance of  the  faces  ooPoo  and  [  ooPoo  ],  and  ai'e  acuminated  at  the  ends  with  the 
faces  +P,  —  P,  —  2P,  and  several  others,  the  pyramids  being  also  frequently  trun- 
cated by  oP.  Inclination  of  ooP  :  ooP  =  87°  6' ;  +  P  :  +  P  in  the  clinodiagonal 
principal  section  =  131°  29';  -P:  -P  =  120°  39';  -2P:  -2P  =  96°  36'.  Cleavage 
distinct  parallel  to  ooP ;  less  distinct  parallel  to  <xPco  and  [  ooPoo  ].  The  crystals 
are  implanted,  or  less  frequently  imbedded,  and  often  distorted  into  fusiform,  scaly,  or 
granular  aggregations.  The  granular  variety,  if  coarse  and  somewhat  friable,  is 
called  white  coccolite.  Specific  gravity  =3'2  to  2'3.  Hardness  =  5'5  to  6-0.  Colour, 
generally  light  green  or  grey ;  white,  if  quite  free  from  iron.  Lustre,  vitreous  on  the 
crystalline  faces,  nacreous  on  the  cleavage  faces.  Transparent  or  translucent  in  various 
degrees,  sometimes  on  the  edges  only ;  the  more  transparent  sorts  are  sometimes  cut 
for  gems.  Before  the  blowpipe,  diopside  melts  to  a  whitish  or  grey  glass.  It  is 
insoluble  in  acids. 

Analyses. — a.  From  Tammare,  Finland  (Bonsdorff,  Schw.  J.  xxxi.  158). — h.  From 
"BrsLZ^i  {'Kns  sin,  Eanimclsberg's  Miner  alchemic,  p.  452). —  c.  From  the  ZiUerthal(Wac - 
kenroder,  Kastn.  Arch.  xiii.  84).  — tZ.  From  Eeichenstein,  in  Silesia;  partly  asbesti- 
form  (R.  Eichter,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiv.  383).  —  e.  From  Pargas  in  Finland;  large 
grey-green  crystals  (Arppe,  Anal.  af.  Finsk.  min.  p.  22). — f  g.  From  Schwarzen- 
stein  in  the  Tyrol  (T.  S.  Hunt,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  vii.  601). — A. 'From  the  Saassgrat 
between  the  Eimflschhorn  and  the  Strahlhorn;  white,  translucent.    (B runner, 
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Ca'O 
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Mn^O 
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b. 

65-61 

25-11 

17-82 
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99-74 
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64-16 

24-74 

18-22 
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.    .  0-20 

0-18 
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64-50 

21-41 

18-96 

3-00 

.    .  1-10 
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100-16 
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62-67 
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19-52 

4-54 

.    .  0-54 
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61-60 

23-80 

17-69 

035  6-15 
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100-59 

9- 

60-90 

23-74 

18-14 

6-77 

0-90  . 

100-45 

h. 

66-13 

26-78 

16-92 

2-02      .  . 

trace 

100-85 
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A  transparent  colourless  variety  of  diopside  called  alalite,  found  at  Ala  in  Piedmont, 
is  cut  for  gems.  Massite  is  a  variety  from  Massa  in  Piedmont  of  greyish-green  colour, 
with  lamella;  parallel  to  the  base,  and  sometimes  contorted.  These  two  varieties 
contain  very  little  iron. 

Diopside  has  also  been  found  as  a  furnace-slag  (Ilausmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ivi.  180), 
and  is  produced  artificially  by  passing  vapour  of  chloride  of  silicon  over  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  magnesia  at  a  red  heat.    (Daubree,  Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  153.) 

3>XOPTA.SE.  Emerald  Copper,  Emerald  Malachite,  Smaragdochalcitc,  Achirile, 
Cu'SiO^  +  WO  or  (Cu"H=)SiO<.— This  mineral  crystallises 
in  rhombohedral  combinations  derived  from  a  primary  form 
E,  for  which  the  length  of  the  principal  axis  is  0"5295,  and 
the  angle  K  ;  R  in  the  terminal  edges  =126°  17'.  Ordinary 
combination  -2R.  ooP2  {Jiff.  369);  —  2E  :  -2R  in  the 
terminal  edges  =95°  48'.  Cleavage  very  distinct  parallel 
to  E.  It  occurs  in  single  crystals  and  implanted  in  geodes. 
Specific  gravity  =  3-278  -  3-348.  Hardness  =5.  Colour 
emerald-green.  Streak  green.  Lustre  vitreous.  Trans- 
parent to  sub-translucent.  Fracture  conchoi'dal,  uneven. 
Brittle.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  gives  off  water  and 
turns  black.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe ;  turns  black  in  the 
outer,  red  in  the  inner  flame.  Gives  with  phosphorus-salt  a 
skeleton  of  silica  and  the  reactions  of  copper ;  and  with  soda 
a  button  of  copper.  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Anal>/ses. — a,  b,  D  amour  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  x.  485);  — 
c,  d,  Hess  (Pogg.  Ann.  xvi.  360). 
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Cu^O 

Fe^O 

Fe4  03 

Ca=C03  Al'O' 

Ca-O 

Mg20 

a. 

38-93 

49-51 

11-27 

=  99-71 

b. 

36-47 

50-10 

11-40 

0-42 

0-35 

=  98-74 

c. 

36-85 

45-10 

11-52 

2-36 

3-39 

0-22 

=  99-44 

d. 

36-60 

48-89 

12-29 

2-00 

=  99-78 

Dioptase  occurs  at  Altyn  TubiJ,  Berghes-Karkalinsk,  and  Oni  in  Siberia,  and  in  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau  between  Oberlahnstein  and  Bruubach. 

DXORXTE.  Greenstone,  containing  soda-  instead  of  potash-felspar.  (See 
Greenstone.) 

DXOSCORSA.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Smilaceous  order,  the  tubers  of  which, 
called  yams,  are  very  rich  in  starch,  and  are  much  used  as  food  in  the  West  Indies  and 
other  tropical  countries.  In  a  root  of  Dioscorca  alaia  from  the  Antdles  weighing  eleven 
kilogrammes,  Payen  (Compt.  rend.  xxv.  182)  found  79-6  per  cent,  water,  and 


In  the  At  the  end 

middle,  of  the  root. 

Non-azotised  sulistance    ....    85-0  74-5 

Azotised  substance  .....      9-5  10-4 

Mineral  constituents        .       ...      5-5  9-0 


The  tubers  of  B.  bidbifera  were  found  to  contain  10-5  per  cent,  starch  (Pharm.  J. 
Trans,  vi.  23).  The  tubers  of  B.  Batatas  (the  Chinese  yam,  Ignamede  Chine),  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  have  been  analysed  by  Frdmy  (Compt.  rend.  xl.  128); 
the  same  from  Algeria,  by  Boussingault  and  by  Payen ;  the  same  growTi  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  i5onn  by  Grouven  (Chem.  Centralbl.  1857,  p.  686).  The  tubers, 
after  drying  over  the  water-batli,  yield  by  trituration,  a  powder  which  may  be  kneaded 
■with  water  to  a  dough,  like  wheat-flower.    The  fresh  tubers  yield  in  100  parts: 


Starch  . 

Albuminous  substance 
Fat,  sugar,  &c. 
Cellulose 
Mineral  salts  . 
Water 

The  albuminous  substance  does  not  coagtilate  till  after  long  continued  boiling 
(Fremy).  Suersen  (Scheerer's  Journ.  [1802]  viii.  600),  found  iu  the  tubers  of 
Dioscorea  sativa,  23  per  cent,  starch,  08  woody  fibre,  gum,  &c. 


Fremy, 
16-0 
1-5 
1-1 
1-0 
1-1 
79-3 


gaiilt. 

13-1 
2-4 
0-2 

0-  4 

1-  3 
82-6 


Payen. 

16-7 
2-5 

0-  3 

1-  4 
1-9 

77-1 


Grouven. 
8-0 
1-1 
6-0 

0-  7 

1-  1 
83-0 
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BXOSIKA  CXtEXrATA.  Buchu.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  contain  about  0'7  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  21'2  gnm,  and  2'15 
resin.  According  to  Brandes  (Arch.  Pharm.  xxii.  242)  they  also  contain  a  bitter 
principle,  diosinin,  which  is  yellowish-brown,  bitter,  and  soluble  in  water. 

DIOXYKXTS.    Syn.  ■n-ith  Lanaekitb. 

DXPHANXTE.  A  variety  of  margarite,  oocurring  in  the  emerald  mines  of  the 
Ural,  together  with  chrysoberyl  and  phenacite,  in  hexagonal  prisms  with  perfect  basal 
cleavage.  Specific  gravity  =  3-04  —  3'97.  Hardness  =  5  —  5  5.  Colour,  white  to 
bluish.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  opaque,  and  fuses  with  intumescence  in  tha 
inner  flame  to  a  white  enamel.  With  a  little  soda  it  forms  a  blebby  glass.  Contains, 
according  to  Jewreinow's  analysis,  34  02  per  cent.  SiO^  43-33  Al^O^  13-11  Ca=0,  3-02 
Fe^O,  1-05  Mn^O  and  5'34  water  =  99-87,  whence  approximately  the  formula 
(M-'O.Si02).(2Al*0lSiO^)  +  H'O  or  Ma^^SiO^araO^  (Nordenskiold,  Petersb. 
Acad.  BuU,  v.  17;  Rammelsb.  Mineralch.  p.  843.) 

BIPHEWIW,  C^HW  or  C'^H'^N*.  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim. 
1819,  417.)  Dinitrazobenzene  (i.  478)  is  boiled  with  alcohol  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium  till  most  of  the  alcohol  is  driven  off ;  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water, 
mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  hot,  and  precipitated  by 
ammonia ;  and  the  crystalline  precipitate  is  purified,  either  by  recrystallisation  from 
ether,  or  by  converting  it  into  sulphate,  which  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  alcohol, 
dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Diphenin 
is  a  yellow  crystalline  body,  dissolving  with  red  colour,  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid ; 
the  former  solution  gives  -with  dichloride  of  platinum  a  dark  carmine  precipitate  of 
chloro2)latinate,  PtCPC^H'N'-'.    The  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  water.  F.  T.  C. 

SXPXiOBASE.    Syn.  -ndth  Axstonite  (i.  149). 

X>XPIiOXTE.    Latrohite.    A  variety  of  Anorthite  (i.  308). 

SXPPXSXi'S  OXL  Purified  Harf  s-horn  oil,  ov  Animal  oil,  Oleum  animate  Dippelii, 
01.  cornu  cirvi  rcctificatvm.  An  oil  originally  prepared  as  a  medicine  by  Dippel,  an 
apothecary  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  crude  fetid  animal  oil  {01.  cornu  cervi 
fcetidum)  by  submitting  it  to  repeated  rectification  per  se,  till  it  no  longer  left 
any  black  residue.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  colourless,  highly  refractive,  has  a  not 
unpleasant  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  cinnamon,  and  a  burning  taste,  with  sweetish 
after-taste,  like  a  mixture  of  pepper  and  cinnamon :  its  specific  gravity  is  0-865.  When 
kept  for  some  time  it  turns  yellow,  especially  if  exposed  to  light. 

Animal  oU.  is  now  more  generally  purified  by  rectifying  it  with  addition  of  sand, 
lime,  or  water.  That  which  is  rectified  with  water  is  very  mobile,  has  a  very  pungent 
disagreeable  odour,  a  nauseous  burning  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0-75. 

Nearly  all  the  animal  oil  of  commerce  is  now  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  bones,  in  fact  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  bone-black. 

The  composition  of  animal  oO.  varies  greatly  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation ; 
but  in  aU  cases  it  consists  of  a  basic  and  non-basic  portion,  the  former  being  a 
mixture  of  numerous  volatile  bases,  including  ammonia  and  pyrrol,  and  the  latter 
consisting  mainly  of  benzene  and  its  homologues.    (See  Bone-oil,  i.  625.) 

SXPITBE.  Schnclzstein,  Leucolithe  de  Mauleon.  A  silicate  found  with  talc  and 
chlorite  in  an  unctuous  argillite  near  Maulton  in  the  lower  Pyrenees,  crystallised  in 
four-sided  prisms,  -with  rounded  ends,  apparently  dimetric  like  scapolite,  -with  lateral 
and  diagonal  cleavage.  Specific  gravity  =  2-646.  Hard  enough  to  scratch  glass. 
Colour  whitish  or  reddish,  lustre  vitreous.  Transparent  to  translucent ;  opaque  when 
weathered.  Before  the  blo-wpipe  it  becomes  opaque  and  melts  with  intumescence  to  a 
white  blebby  glass.  Melts  easily  with  phosphorus  salt,  excepting  a  skeleton  of  silica. 
Forms  a  limpid  glass  with  soda.  Attacked  -with  difficulty  by  the  strongest  acids, 
even  when  pulverised.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Del  esse  (Compt.  rend,  x-viii.  994, 
1844),  it  contains  55-5  per  cent.  SiO-,  24-8  A1■'0^  9-0  Ca^O,  9-4  Na^O,  0-7  K^O,  whence 
approximately  the  formula  4(2M^0.3Si02)  +  3(2Al'0^3SiOp. 

DISACROITE.    See  Disacryl. 

DISACIfSrii.  (Eedtenbacher,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvii.  114.)  Acrolein  when 
kept  for  some  time,  even  in  close  vessels,  changes,  sometimes  into  a  flocculent  substance 
called  disacryl  or  disacronc,  sometimes  into  a  resinous  matter,  disacryl  resin. 

Disacryl  is  a  white,  amorphous,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  which  becomes  strongly 
electrical  by  friction.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  alkalis,  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  oils,  either  fat  or  volatile.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  melted  potash,  and  is  precipitated 
by  acids  from  the  solution  of  the  product.    It  gives  by  analysis  61-2  per  cent,  carbon, 
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and  7'43  hydrogen,  whence  Eedtonbachor  deduces  the  formula  C^H'O-  (carbon  60-6, 
hydrogen  7'1).    It  is  perhaps  isomeric  with  acrolein. 

Disacryl-rcsin  is  a  white  powder  which  melts  at  100°  C,  and  forms  on  cooling  a 
diaphanous  brittle  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ; 
the  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus  and  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  dissolves  in 
aqueous  alkalis  and  is  precipitated  by  acids.  The  alcoholic  solution  precipitates  the 
salts  of  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals.  The  resin  gives  by  analysis  66'6  C  and  7 '1  II, 
whence  Eedtenbacher  deduces  the  formula  C'lI'^O''.  (Carbon  66'3,  hydrogen  7'2.) 

DlSCJItiiSITE.    Syn.  with  Antimontal  Siltee  (i.  317). 

2JISOESOSB.    Syn.  with  Nickel-gxance. 

SJISTERRITB.    See  Clintonite  (i.  1026). 

BSSTHENE.    See  Kyanite. 

DISIErrECTAlTTS.  See  JJrc's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mmmfactiircs,  and  Minrs 
(ii.  27). 

I>SSTEIiI.ii.TIOMr  is  the  conversion  of  a  substance  into  vapour,  and  the  conden- 
sation of  the  Tapoui'  in  another  part  of  the  apparatus  by  cooling,  the  object  of  the 
operation  being  generally  to  separate  an  easily  vaporised  body  fi-om  one  which  is  less 
volatile.  It  is  called  especially  distillation,  when  the  vapour  condenses  into  a  liquid, 
and  sidMmation  when  it  condenses  into  a  solid.  In  either  case  the  body  to  be  vapo- 
rised is  enclosed  in  an  alembic  flask,  retort,  or  still,  and  the  vapour  is  conducted 
through  a  tube  or  series  of  tubes  kept  cool  into  a  receiver.  In  distillation  on  tlie 
large  scale,  the  conducting  tube  is  in  the  form  of  a  worm  enclosed  in  a  tuli,  through 
which  cold  water  is  constantly  flowing.  For  laboratory  experiments,  sufficient  cooling 
power  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  simply  immersing  the  receiver  in  cold  water,  or 
by  directing  a  stream  of  cold  water  on  the  neck  of  the  retort,  surrounded  for  the  pur- 
pose with  bibulous  paper.  To  obtain  greater  cooling  power,  Liebig's  condenser  is 
used,  which  consists  of  a  glass  tube  enclosed  within  a  metal  cylinder,  through  which 
cold  water  is  continually  flowing  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  vajpour.  For 
details  and  figm-es  of  apparatus,  see  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines  (ii.  36). 

BXSTII.X.JI.TEOM',  ©BY  or  SESTUUCTIVS.  These  terms  are  applied  to 
the  decomposition  which  organic  substances  undergo  when  heated  out  of  contact  with 
the  air,  or  at  all  events,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  constituents  of  the  air  take  no  part 
in  the  reaction.  Some  organic  compounds  boil  at  so  low  a  temperature  that,  when 
heated  in  a  retort,  they  pass  over  unchanged,  especiaUy  if  the  air  be  excluded  ;  e.  g., 
alcohol,  ether,  volatile  oDs ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  would  not  boil  till  raised 
to  a  higher  of  degree  of  heat,  undergo  decomposition  before  they  attain  the  boiling 
temperature. 

Compounds  whose  boiling  points  are  not  much  above  the  temperatures  at  which 
their  decomposition  begins,  pass  over  to  a  certain  extent  undeeomposed ;  because  the 
vapours  and  gases  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  one  part,  take  up  the  other 
part  of  the  compound  below  the  boding  temperature  in  the  form  of  vapour,  just  as 
water  evaporates  in  the  air  considerably  below  its  boiling  point.  Thus,  oxalic  acid, 
margaric  acid,  and  other  fatty  acids,  also  pinic  acid,  and  certain  other  resins,  indigo- 
blue,  &c.,  undergo  but  partial  decomposition.  Such  compounds  may  therefore  be 
volatilised  without  decomposition,  if  they  are  heated  in  open  vessels  to  a  temperature 
somewhat  below  that  at  which  they  decompose ;  or  in  a  wide  distillatory  apparatus 
filled  with  air :  or  in  a  tube  or  a  conical  enlargement  of  it,  through  which  is  passed  a 
stream  of  air — or  if  the  air  exerts  an  oxidising  action — of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  car- 
bonic acid  gas  ;  also  when  carefully  heated  in  vacuo. 

A  contrary  action  is  exerted  by  sand,  brickdust,  &c.,  mixed  in  large  quantities  with 
the  organic  compound,  even  if  the  boiling  point  of  that  compound  be  below  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  decomposes  :  for  the  bubbles  of  vapoiu-  are  mechanically  retained 
by  the  pidverulent  mixture,  and  raised  by  the  heat  which  penetrates  the  containing 
vessel,  to  the  degree  at  which  their  decomposition  takes  place.  Alcohol  is  partially 
decomposed  by  this  treatment,  and  benzoic  acid  almost  completely. 

The  apparatus  used  for  destructive  distillation  consists  of  retorts  of  glass,  earthen- 
ware, or  metal,  according  to  the  temperature  required,  filled  with  good-sized  exit-tubes, 
and  communicating  with  well-cooled  receivers  of  considerable  capacity.  For  operating 
on  small  quantities  of  substances,  Greville  Wdliams,  who  has  worked  extensively  on 
the  subject,  uses  a  small  still  made  from  a  glue-pot,  and  having  a  copper  head  fitted  to 
it.  The  luting  for  all  temperatures  not  exceeding  700°  F.  may  be  a  mixtm-e  of  ^ 
linseed  and  \  almond  meal,  made  into  a  mass  of  the  consistence  of  putty.  For  quan- 
tities of  material  not  exceeding  15  or  20  lbs.,  a  stout  semi-cylindrical  cast-iron  \)0t  may 
be  used,  having  abroad  flange  round  the  edge  and  a  cover  fitting  it  like  a  saucepan-lid. 
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For  operations  on  the  manufacturing  scale,  large  retorts  of  cast  iron  or  fire-clay  are 
employed,  as  in  gas-works.  (See  Ures  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 
ii.  44.) 

Volatile  organic  compounds  are  decomposed  by  passing  them  tlirough  a  red-hot  tube, 
usually  fiUed  with  fragments  of  glass  or  pumice,  to  increase  the  heating  sm-face. 

The  causes  of  decomposition  by  heat  are  as  follows: — The  affinity  of  the  oxygen  for 
the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon,  tending  to  form  water,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, is  greater  than  that  by  which  the  elements  in  the  organic  compound  are  held 
together.  These  strong  affinities  are  brought  into  action  by  heat.  Hence  those  com- 
pounds which  contain  most  oxygen  decompose  at  much  lower  temperatures  than  those 
which  contain  little  or  none.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  many  exceptions  ; 
Acetic  acid,  C^H'O-,  is  a  body  rich  in  oxygen  ;  but  its  vapour  is  but  little  altered  in 
composition  by  passing  through  a  tube  at  a  low  red  heat ;  acetate  and  cyanate  of  potas- 
sium also,  are  not  decomposed  when  heated  to  low  redness  out  of  contact  with  air. 

In  compounds  containing  nitrogen,  the  affinity  of  that  element  for  hydrogen  like- 
wise assists  the  decomposition.  The  ammonia  which  is  then  abundantly  formed,  does 
not,  however,  pass  over  in  the  free  state,  but  in  combination  with  an  acid,  as  with 
carbonic,  acetic  acid,  &c. 

If  the  compound  contains  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur,  these  elements,  if 
they  do  not  separate  in  the  free  state,  or  enter  into  volatile  organic  compounds,  are 
given  off  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hy- 
driodic,  or  sulphydric  acid.  Part  of  the  sulphur  and  chlorine  may  also  be  evolved  in 
tlie  form  of  sulphide  or  chloride  of  carbon. 

At  high  temperatures,  moreover,  decomposition  is  facilitated  by  the  great  tendency 
of  certain  elements  to  assume  the  gaseous  form  ;  hence  part  of  the  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen are  given  off  in  .the  state  of  gas,  the  quantity  thus  evolved  increasing  with  the 
temperature  ;  for  even  the  hydrocarbons  formed  at  a  moderate  heat  may  be  resolved  at 
higher  temperatures  into  hydrogen  gas  and  sooty  carbon.  The  heat  may  also  induce 
a  disposition  to  the  formation  of  volatile  organic  compounds,  which,  when  once  pro- 
duced, pass  over,  and  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  decomposing  action  of  a  stronger  heat. 

By  the  formation  of  the  inorganic  compounds  above  mentioned,  and  by  the  escape  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gas,  the  organic  compound  (unless  it  be  one  of  the  more  highly 
oxygenised  acids,  such  as  oxalic  or  formic  acid)  loses  oxygen  in  tlie  greatest  relative 
quantity,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  smaller  quantity,  while  the  residue  becomes  con- 
tinually richer  in  carbon. 

Hence  those  volatile  organic  compounds  which  are  richest  in  oxygen,  such  as  acids 
and  alcoholic  liquids,  pass  over  principally  at  the  beginning  of  the  distillation.  Among 
acids,  the  most  frequent  is  acetic  acid.  It  is  formed  in  especial  abundance  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  compounds,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  or  wood,  which  contain  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen in  about  the  proportion  to  form  water,  so  that  it  only  requires  the  addition  of  a 
certain  number  of  carbon-atoms  to  form  acetic  acid,  C'^H'O^,  which,  being  volatile,  is 
withdrawn  from  the  further  decomposing  action  of  the  heat.  Many  organic  compounds 
yield  other  acids,  which  in  some  cases  are  quite  peculiar  to  them  {vid.  inf.).  The 
alcoholic  liquids  prodiiced  in  the  dry  distOlation  of  a  few  organic  compounds  axe,  wood- 
spirit,  lignone,  aldehyde,  and  acetone. 

But  as  the  distillation  proceeds,  compounds  containing  little  or  no  oxygen  appear  in 
continually  greater  abundance,  viz. :  1.  Gaseous  hydrocarbons,  such  as  marsh-gas, 
CH',  olefiant  gas  or  ethylene,  C-H"*,  and  tetrylene,  C^IP.  The  last  two  hydrocarbons 
are  evolved  chiefly  from  compounds  containing  but  little  oxygen,  such  as  fats  and 
resins  ;  the  greater  their  proportion  in  the  gaseous  mixture,  the  more  brilliant  is  its 
flame  and  the  better  is  it  adapted  for  illumination. — 2.  Volatile  oils  generally  having 
an  offensive  odour,  and  designated,  from  their  mode  of  formation,  empyreumatic  oils. 
They  are  sometimes  pure,  sometimes  slightly  oxidised  hydrocarbons.  To  this  class  of 
products  belong  the  two  empyreumatic  oils  which  Faraday  obtained  from  tat;  also 
eupione,  creosote,  picamar,  and  capnomor,  obtained  by  Reichenbach;  pyrrol,  byEunge, 
and  several  oils  obtained  from  resins  by  Fr^my,  Couerbe,  Laurent,  and  others ;  &c.  &c. 
—  3.  Camphoroidal  compounds,  which  may  be  called  empyreumatic  camphors  or 
stearoptenes ;  they  consist  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  :  but  some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  produced  from  other  volatilised  compounds,  which  are  subjected  to  the 
further  action  of  a  red  heat  within  the  apparatus. — 4.  Eesins,  which  maybe  called 
empyreumatic  resins,  containing  but  little  oxygen,  and  generally  dark-coloured ;  ac- 
cording to  Unverdorlien,  some  of  them  dissolve  both  in  alcohol  and  in  potash,  others 
only  in  alcohol,  others  again  only  in  potash.  —  5.  If  the  original  compound  contains 
nitrogen,  ammonia  and  volatile  alkaloids  are  also  given  off,  viz.  ethylamine  and  its 
homologues,  together  with  pyridine,  picoline,  lutidine,  coUidine,  pyrrhol,  and  others. 
(See  Bone-oil,  i.  625.) 
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Coal  yields  by  dry  distillation,  especially  at  low  temperatures,  a  very  complex 
distillate,  consisting  of  an  acid  portion  containing  pbenic  or  carbolic  acid,  with  smaller 
quantities  of  rosolic  and  brunolic  acids,  a  basic  portion  containing  ammonia,  pheuyla- 
mine,  benzylumine,  and  the  volatile  bases  aliove  mentioned,  and  a  neutral  jjortion 
consisting  of  benzene  and  its  liomologues,  together  with  the  hydrides  of  the  alcohol- 
radicles,  amyl,  bcxyl,  and  heptyl,  which  ai'e  liquids, — also  the  solid  compounds 
najihthalene,  anthracene  or  paranaphthalene,  chrysene,  pyrene,  and  the  paraffins,  which 
probably  consist  of  the  hydi-ides  of  the  higher  terms  of  the  series  of  alcohol-radicles. 

As  the  more  volatile  products  escape,  substances  of  continually  diminishing  vola- 
tility remain  behind ;  and  these,  as  the  temperature  rises,  are  either  evolved  unaltered 
in  the  gaseous  form,  or  resolved  into  more  volatile  matters  and  residual  products  of 
still  greater  fixity. 

The  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  which  finally  remain,  are  either  sufficient  to 
form,  with  the  whole  of  the  residual  carbon,  a  comjiound  wluch  is  volatile  at  a  higher 
temperature,  in  which  case  nothing  remains  in  the  retort ;  or,  the  relative  quantity  of 
the  carljon  is  too  great  to  enter  wholly  into  such  a  state  of  combination ;  and  then,  as 
the  heat  approaches  to  redness,  this  excess  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  still 
combined  with  small  quantities  of  the  other  substances,  which,  however,  are  separated 
the  more  completely  as  the  residue  is  finally  subjected  to  a  stronger  heat. 

Compounds  containing  a  medium  quantity  of  oxygen,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  wood, 
and  glue,  leave,  if  they  are  not  volatile,  the  largest  quantity  of  charcoal ;  because  a 
large  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  which  would  otherwise  volatOise  the  carbon,  is  converted 
by  the  oxygen  into  water.  These  compounds  leave  more  charcoal  in  proportion  as  they 
are  heated  more  slowly,  because  the  quantity  of  water  formed  is  then  likewise  greater. 
When  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  large,  this  element  also  tends  to  volatilise  the 
carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide.  When  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  comparatively  small,  the  hydrogen  combines  chiefly  with  the  carbon,  form- 
ing volatile  compounds,  such  as  gases,  oils,  camphors,  and  resins. 

If  the  compiomid,  during  dry  distillation,  passes  into  a  fused  or  softened  state,  which 
is  most  frequently  the  case,  the  charcoal  appears  inflated,  like  that  formed  from  resin 
and  sugar,  or  at  all  events  very  porous,  like  that  from  tartaric  acid  and  cork.  But  if 
the  compound,  wood,  for  example,  remains  solid  while  subjected  to  heat,  the  charcoal 
still  exhibits  the  original  form  and  internal  structm-e,  but  is  contracted  in  volume. 

Spongy  platinum,  inasmuch  as  it  favours  tlie  formation  of  vapour  in  liquids,  may 
cause  an  organic  compound  to  bo  completely  resolved  into  volatile  products  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  it  would  if  heated  alone.  Thus,  tartaric  acid  mixed  with  spongy 
platinum  and  carefully  heated,  yields  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  and  a  transparent  and 
coloui-less,  crystallisable  distillate.    (Reiset  and  Millon.) 

The  products  of  dry  distillation  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  classes,  according 
to  their  external  forms  : 

1.  Gases.  —  Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  ;  —  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromic,  hydriodie,  and  sulpliydric  acid  gases,  marsh-gas,  olefiant  gas, 
and  tetrylene.  In  this  gaseous  mixture,  the  vapom-s  of  empyrenmatic  oils  and  of 
sulphide  of  carbon  are  also  diffused. 

2.  Watoy  distillate.  —  The  water  contained  iu  this  distillate  was  either  attached  as 
such  to  the  organic  compound,  or  it  has  been  formed  at  the  high  temperature  to  which 
that  compound  has  been  subjected,  from  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  contained  in  it. 
In  this  water  are  dissolved:  —  a.  In  some  few  instances,  alcoholic  fluids,  such  as 
aldehyde,  wood-spirit,  lignoue,  and  acetone.  —  b.  Almost  always  acids,  of  which  the 
most  frequent  is  acetic  acid.  Hence  the  watery  distillate  obtained  in  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  non-azotised  organic  bodies  almost  always  has  an  acid  reaction  (see  Acetic 
Acm,  i.  9).  — c.  The  watery  distillate  obtained  from  azotised  sulistances  contains 
small  quantities  of  hydi-ocyanic  acid  and  large  quantities  of  ammonia,  often  mixed  wdth 
compound  ammonias,  such  as  methylamine,  etliylamine,  &e.  When  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  is  but  small,  it  is  completely  satm-ated  by  the  acetic  acid  or  any  other 
stronger  acid  that  may  be  present,  and  the  watery  distillate  still  exhibits  an  acid 
reaction,  or  is  neutral ;  but  in  the  distillate  obtained  from  most  azotised  bodies,  these 
stronger  acids  are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralise  the  large  quantity  of 
ammonia,  the  excess  of  which,  therefore,  unites  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  in  the 
form  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  imparts  an  alkaline  reaction  to  the  liquid.  By  this 
character,  a  non-azotised  organic  compound  may  be  distinguished  from  one  which 
contains  nitrogen.  The  former  yields  an  acid  distillate,  which  does  not  give  off 
ammonia  even  on  the  addition  of  potash;  the  latter  gives  either  an  alkaline  distillate, 
or,  if  it  contains  but  little  nitrogen,  a  neutral  or  acid  distillate  which  gives  off 
ammonia  when  treated  with  potash.  But  a  non-azotised  organic  compound  likewise 
yii'lds  ammonia  by  destructive  distillation,  if  it  be  previously  mixed  with  nitre. 
Thus,  gum-arabic  distilled  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  nitre  yields  ammonia 
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and  a  pyrophoric  charcoal  containing  cyanide  of  potassium  (Vauqueliii,  Ann.  Chim. 
Ixiii.  59).  —  d.  Tlie  watery  distillate  likewise  holds  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of 
the  tarry  matter  next  to  be  considered,  which  gives  it  a  brown  colour. 

3.  Oily  or  Tarry  Distillate,  Emfyrcinnatic  2«r.— Generally  a  brown  and  fetid  mix- 
ture of  different  empyreumatic  oils,  camphors,  and  resins,  which  may  likewise  contain 
volatile  allcaloids,  a  brown  mouldy  substance,  and  another  brown  substance  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  forming  with  potash,  baryta,  and  lime,  compounds  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  and,  with  the  other  earths,  compounds  which  are  insoluble.  The  most 
fetid  tar  is  that  obtained  from  the  more  highly  azotised  compounds,  such  as  gelatin  and 
white  of  egg.  The  offensive  odour  of  most  empyreumatic  tars  is  ascribed  by  Unver- 
dorben  (Pogg.  253,  297,  and  477)  to  a  peculiar  oily  acid  which  he  calls  empyreu- 
matic acid,  which,  however,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  original  compound,  being 
sometimes  lighter,  sometimes  heavier,  than  water. 

4.  Sublimed  Products. — These  products  consist  sometimes  of  an  acid,  e.  g.  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  sometimes  of  a  camphor,  sometimes  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 

5.  Charcoal. 

Some  organic  compounds  yield  all  these  products,  viz.  gases,  watery  liquid,  tar, 
sublimate,  and  charcoal.  Such  is  the  case  with  gelatin,  albumin,  &c.,  in  which  the 
sublimate  consists  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Other  compounds,  as  sugar,  woody  fibre, 
&c.,  yield  gases,  a  watery  liquid,  tar,  and  charcoal,  but  no  sublimate.  (See  Acetic 
Acm,  BoNE-ori.,.  Cinchonine,  Coax.) 

The  natiire  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  any  substance, 
often  varies  considerably  with  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected ;  thus  coal, 
when  distilled  at  bright  red  heat,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  gaseous,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  liqiud  hydrocarbons,  whereas,  when  the  distillation  is  con- 
ducted at  a  low  red  heat,  the  proportion  of  liquid  products  is  much  greater.  The 
paraffin  oils  now  so  largely  used  for  illumination  and  for  lubricating  machinery,  are 
prepared  by  distilling  Boghead  coal  at  a  low  red  heat. 

"We  have  hitherto  spoken  chiefly  of  the  decomposition  of  bodies  of  complex  or  inde- 
finite constitution,  such  as  wood,  coal,  animal  matter,  &c.  The  more  simply  consti- 
tuted organic  compounds,  such  as  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  yield  by  dry  distillation, 
especially  if  carefully  conducted,  a  small  number  of  products,  bearing  a  definite  and, 
generally  speaking,  a  simple  ratio  to  the  original  substance.  The  following  are 
examjjles :  — 

a.  Decomposition  of  non-azotised  organic  bodies. — Many  acids  are  wholly  resolved 
into  water  or  carbonic  anh3'dride  (or  both  together),  and  one  or  more  acids,  called 
Tyro-acids,  containing  less  oxygen. 

Malic  acid,  when  quickly  heated  to  200  C,  is  almost  completely  resolved  into 
water  and  maleic  acid,  which  distil  over : 

CH^O^  =  2C2ff02  +  H^O. 

At  150°  C,  it  yields,  as  principal  product,  a  residue  of  fumaric  acid,  which  is  poly- 
meric with  maleic  acid,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  dibasic  acid  =  C^H^O^.  At  a  more 
intense  heat,  the  products  are  carbonic  oxide,  marsh-gas,  empyreiunatic  oil,  and 
charcoal. 

Mucic  acid  is  resolved  into  1  at.  carbonic  anhydride,  3  at.  water,  and  pyromucic 
acid: 

QsQ\oQ)i  =  C^H^O^  +  3H=0  +  CO^. 

Citric  acid,  when  heated  in  a  retort,  gives  olF  1  at.  water,  and  leaves  a  residue  of 
aconitic  acid : 

CsH^O'  -  H^O  =  C^H'^O'. 

This  aconitic  acid,  if  more  strongly  heated  in  the  retort,  gives  ofif  1  at.  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  distils  over  as  itaconic  acid : 

At  the  same  time,  another  portion  of  the  citric  acid  is  decomposed  in  a  different  man- 
ner, being  resolved  into  carbonic  oxide,  acetone,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  charcoal. 

Gedlic  acid,  heated  to  210°  C,  yields  carbonic  anhydride  and  a  distUlate  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid : 

C'ffO*  =  C^WO^  +  CO^; 
but  at  250°,  it  gives  oflf  water  and  carbonic  anhydride  and  leaves  metagallic  acid : 
C'ffO*  =  Cm^O-  +  H-0  +  C0\ 
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Meconic  acid  gvi&a  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  pyromeconie 
acid : 

C'ffO'  =  C^H-'O^  +  200^. 

Oxalic  acid  partly  sublimes  undeeomposod ;  another  portion  is  resolved  into  water, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  anhydride  : 

C-'H^O'  =  H^O  +  CO  +  CO^. 

and  a  third  part  into  formic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride : 

C^H^O^  =  CH^O^  +  CO^. 

Salici/lic  acid,  when  quickly  heated,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  phenylic 
alcohol : 

C'Hi=0'  =  CO-  +  C»H«0. 
OrseUic  acid  yields  carbonic  anhydi-ide  and  orcin : 

cn^o^  =  co=  +  CH^o-. 

In  some  cases,  the  wliole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  organic  compound  is  eliminated  in 
the  form  of  water  and  carbonic  anhydi'ide,  and  hydrocarbons  of  various  composition 
are  produced :  thus, 

C^H'O-  =  C0=  +  GIV. 

Acetic  acid.  Rlarbh  gas. 

C'H'o^  =  CO-  +  cm\ 

Cinnamic  acid.  Ciiinamene. 

Monobasic  acids  are,  for  the  most  part,  resolved  by  diy  distillation  into  1  molecule 
of  carbonic  anhydride,  together  with  a  hydrocarbon  {c.  g.  acetic,  cinnamic,  benzoic 
acid,  &c.),  or  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  an  alcohol  (like  salicylic  acid)  ;  diliasic  acids 
yield  1  molecule  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  a  monobasic  pyro-acid  (oxalic  acid  yields 
carbonic  anhydride  and  formic  acid), — or  two  mol.  CO-  and  a  hytlrocarbon,  sometimes 
also  water  (phthalic  acid,  C^Hi^O^  yields  2C0',  and  1  at.  benzene,  C'^H'') ;  —  and  tri- 
basic  acids  yield  either  1  moL  carbonic  anhydi-ide  and  a  dibasic  ]_iyro-acid  (citric  acid 
yields  C0'=  and  itaconic  acid),  or  2  mol.  CO''  and  a  monobasic  acid,  or  3  mol.  CO^  and 
a  hycb-ocarbon. 

Under  the  influence  of  strong  chemical  reagents,  the  decomposition  by  heat  often 
takes  a  different  form.  Thus,  organic  bodies  heated  with  caustic  alkalis  yield  acids  as 
their  chief  products  of  decomposition,  formic,  oxalic,  and  carbonic  acids  being  frequently 
produced  in  this  manner;  monobasic  acids  heated  with  lime  or  baryta  yield  acetones, 
together  with  a  carbonate  of  the  earth-metal,  c.  g. 

2C^ffCaO-  =  Ca-CO''  +  C^H«0. 

Acetate  of         Carbonate  Acetone, 
calcium.  of  calcium. 

2C'H^Ca02  =  Ca-CO^  +  C'^H'^O. 

Bcnzoate  of  Benzophenone 
calcium. 

Sometimes  a  more  complex  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
hydrocarbons,  together  with  aldehydes,  or  compoimds  isomeric  therewith,  c.  g.  butyral 
from  butyric  acid  (i.  689). 

In  many  cases,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  or  baryta,  or  an  excess  of 
hydrate  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  present,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  anhycbide,  and  a  hydrocarbon  is  given  off: 

C^H^KO'  +  KHO  =  K-CO'  +  CH*. 

Acetate  of  . 
potassium,  ^'^rsh  gas 

C'H'^CaO-  +  CallO      Ca-CO^  +  C^ff. 

Beiizoate  of  -r. 
calcium.  Benzene. 

In  other  cases,  organic  acids  of  more  simple  constitution  are  produced  ;  thus,  oleic 
acid  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  yields  palmitate  and  acetate  of  potassium, 
together  with  free  hydrogen  : 

C'8ff '0^  +  2KH0  =  C'H^'KO^  +  C'H'KO-  +  W. 

Oleic  acid  Talniitate  of        Acetate  of 

potassium.  potassium. 
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Dibasic  acids  frequently  yield  monobasic  acids,  together  with  carbonic  anhydride : 
thus. 

C'WO'  =  CWO''  +  CO'. 
Oxalic  acid.    Formic  acid. 

Tinder  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  the 
elements  of  water  are  often  withdrawn,  and  a  hydrocarbon  produced :  thus  alcohol, 
C-H«0,  is  resolved  into  water,  WO,  and  ethylene,  C^H* ;  and  borneol,  CiII'^O,  into 
H-0  and  borneene,  C'H"'. 

6  Decomposition  ofazotiscd  bodies. — ^When  azotised  organic  bodies  are  heai&di  per  sc, 
the  greater  part  of  their  nitrogen  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  a  volatile 
organic  base,  or  a  cyanogen  compound ;  sometimes  also  in  part  as  free  nitrogen,  and  in 
the  case  of  compounds  containing  nitryl  (NO-),  as  an  oxide  of  nitrogen.  A  small 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  usually  remains  united  with  the  charcoal,  which  is  left  behind 
when  all  the  volatile  products  have  escaped.  The  following  are  examples  of  some  of 
the  modes  of  decomposition  just  mentioned : 

SCH^N^O  =  3NH3    +  C^H'N'O'. 

Urea.  Cyanuric  acid. 

C'H'NO^  =  CO^       +  CH'N. 

Anthranilic  acid.  Phenylamine. 

2C=(NH')=0^  =  Nff.CN  +  2CHN0  +  CO  +  SH'O. 

Oxalate  of  Cyanide  of  Cyanic 

ammonium.         ammonium.  acid. 

Certain  nitrogen-compounds  (ammonium-salts),  when  gradually  heated,  give  off  all 
their  oxygen  in  the  form  of  water,  and  are  converted  into  amides,  or  nitriles. 

C2H'(NH^)02  =  N.H^.C'ffO    +  WO. 

Acetate  of  Arpt  imirip 

ammonium.  Acetamide. 

■  C^H=(NH0O^  =  N.H.(C'H^07'  +  2W0. 

Succinimide. 

Oxalate  of  ammonium,  C^(NH')'0'',  is  resolved  in  like  manner  into  2  at.  cyanogen 
(C^N^)  and  4H*0  ;  formate  of  ammonium,  CH(NH*)0^  into  hydrocyanic  acid  (formo- 
nitrile),  HCN,  and  2H''^0  ;  benzoate  of  ammonium,  C'II^(NH'')0-,  into  cyanide  of  phenyl 
(benzonitrUe)  C'H^N,  and  2W0. 

If  the  nitrogen-compoimd  likewise  contains  sulphur,  this  element  unites  partly  with. 
the  ammonium  and  ammonium-bases  evolved,  forming  sulphides,  partly  with  carbon 
and  the  ammonium-bases,  forming  sulphocyanates  of  those  bases,  partly  with  carbon 
alone,  in  the  form  of  sulphide  of  carbon. 

Nitrogen-compounds  heated  with  the  hydrates  of  the  alkali-metals,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  lime  (potash-  or  soda-lime),  generally  give  off  the  whole  of  their  nitrogen 
as  ammonia;  in  some  cases,  however,  volatile  organic  bases  are  likewise  given  off. 
Thus,  caffeine  boiled  with  potash,  gives  off  methylamine,  and  elnchonine  heated  with 
hydrate  of  potassium,  yields  pyrrol,  pyridine,  picoline,  lutidine,  collidine,  chinoline 
and  lepidine. 

BlSUX.PH-AN'XSOZiIC,  -BX:NZ0I.IC,  -STKOXiIC,  -MSTBOXiXC,  and 
-PROPROXiIC  iliCXSS.    See  Sulphueous  Ethers. 

JJITBTSiYSi.    The  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  the  hydrocarbon  C'H^  now  called 

Butylmc  or  Tctrylcnc. 

DITHIOTrXC  MSiXO.    See  Sulphub,  Oxygen-acids  of. 
XMURST.    Syn.  with  Biuret  (i.  600). 

DIVI-DIVX  or  Lihidibi.  The  husks  of  CcEsalpinia  coriaria,  WiUd.,  imported  from 
South  America,  in  the  form  of  dark  brown  rolls  containing  a  few  flat  seeds.  The 
outer  rind  of  the  husk  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  together  with  ready-formed 
gallic  acid;  the  tannin  easily  yields  pyrogallic  acid  by  distillalion.  (Stenhouse.) 

IJ OCIBdiiSY  (from  ^oKifxa^nv,  to  test).    A  term  synonymous  with  assaying. 

UOEGXAIj.  A  compound  obtained  from  dogling  train  oil,  and  said  by  Scharling 
to  be  analogous  to  aethal  (hydrate  of  cetyl). 

3JOEGZ.IC  ACID.    See  the  next  article. 

SOEGIiXETG  TSIAXST  Oil..  (Scharling,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xliii.  257  ;  Jahresber.d. 

Cliem.  1847-8,  p.  3G7.) — The  oil  obtained  from  the  bottle-nosed  whale,  Balana  rostrata, 
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called  "  dogling  "  in  tlie  Faroe  isles,  where  it  is  caught.  The  oil  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-868  at  20°  C,  0-981  at  11°,  becomes  turbid  at  8°,  and  deposits  a  crystalline  fat 
at  0°,  more  abundantly  at  —8^.  It  contains,  according  to  Scharliug,  79-9  p.  c.  carbon, 
and  IS-i  hydrogen,  and  consists  mainly  of  doeglateof  doegly],  with  but  a  small 
proportion  of  glycerides,  and  no  iodine.  It  dissolves  in  2  pts.  of  boiling  absolute  alcoliol, 
and  in  22  pts.  weak  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  takes  up  oxygen,  becomes 
lieavier  and  more  viscid,  and  ultimately  dries  up.  It  forms  a  better  fuel  for  lamps 
than  common  train  oil,  and  may  be  freed  from  otfensive  odour  by  leaving  it  exposed 
to  the  sun  in  contact  wdth  water,  by  shaking  it  up  with  thin  milk  of  lime,  or  by  dis- 
solving it  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Doegling  train  oil  is  a  mixtiu'e  of  several  fats.  On  leaving  it  for  some  time 
exposed  to  a  tempei-ature  of  —  8°  C,  it  separates  into  a  liquid  oil  and  a  fat  whicli 
melts  at  24°  C,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  spermaceti,  and  yields  by  saponifieatiou 
a  turbid  soap  containing  a  small  quantity  of  a  fatty  acid,  isomeric  or  identical  with 
capric  acid,  C'^H-'O^.  AVhen  saponified  with  oxide  of  lead,  it  yields  chiefly  a  lead-salt 
soluble  in  ether,  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  a  lead-salt  insoluble  therein. 

The  lead-salt  insoluble  in  ether  contains  a  mixtm-e  of  a  body  melting  at  49°  C. 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  a  substance  which  melts  at  100°  C.  without  decomposing. 
The  lead-salt  soluble  in  ether  yields,  when  decomposed  by  acids,  yellow  doeglic  acid 
Qi<ijj36Q2^  whicli  belongs  to  the  oleic  series,  is  perfectly  clear  and  fluid  at  16"^  C,  and 
solidifies  a  little  above  0°  C.  It  reddens  litmus,  forms  a  liquid  ethyl-compound, 
C"'H^*(C-H'*)0%  and  a  crystalline  barium-salt,  CH'^BaO',  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  does  not  melt  at  100°  C. 

Doegling  train  oil  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  largo  quantity  of  a  colourless  liquid 
which  is  a  mixture  of  several  fatty  acids  (including  volatile  acids  like  butyric  acid), 
with  numerous  hydrocarbons.  By  treating  this  liquid  with  cai-bonate  of  sodium  and 
wat(>r,  rectifying  it  ^jcr  sc,  treating  it  with  potassium,  and  again  rectifying,  a  colourless 
liquid  hydrocarljon,  C'-H'*,  is  obtained,  having  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  vajiour- 
density  =  5-8  (2  vol.).  According  to  Scharliug,  this  hycbocarbon  is  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  oxide  of  docgJyl,  G-'W'Q),  contained  in  the  oil  (C-'H^''0  -  H-0  =  2C'-'H-"). 

DoegKng  train  oil  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  assumes  a  darker  colour  and  solidifies  ; 
and  the  solidified  oil  may  be  separated  by  alcohol  into  a  reddish-yellow  easily  soluble 
substance,  and  a  colourless,  crystallisable,  less  soluble  mass,  neither  of  which  has  been 
examined. 

BOS5-TOOTJ2  SPiLK.    The  scalenohedral  form  of  calcspar  (i.  722). 
SOZaSKXTT.    A  gneissoid  rock  in  the  Alps,  consisting  of  talc  and  felspar. 

DOliSKXTE.  A  rock  nearly  allied  to  basalt,  and  consisting  of  a  crystallo-grantdar 
mixture  of  felspar  (labradorite)  and  augite,  with  a  small  quantity  of  titaniferous 
magnetic  iron  ore :  it  differs  from  basalt  by  not  containing  oli\'ine,  and  generally  also 
by  the  absence  of  zeolites.  Its  structure  varies  from  small-  and  fine-grained  to 
compact,  seldom  coarse-grained.  It  often  contains  distinct  crystals  of  augite  or 
hdn-adorite,  or  both,  and  then  becomes  porphyroidal ;  it  likewise  acquires  an  amygdaloid 
character  by  the  presence  of  cavities,  and  is  sometimes  porous.  Specific  gravity 
=  2-75  to  2-99.  The  essential  constituents  of  dolerite  are  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide,  with  small  quantities  of  potash  and  soda,  Dolerite 
from  Iceland,  analysed  by  Auerbach,  gave  38-18  per  cent,  labradorite  and  61-32  augite. 
Dolerite  from  Meissner,  analysed  by  Ileusser  (Pogg.  Ann.  Lxxxv.  298),  gave  47-60 
labradorite  and  49-60  augite,  and" by  ultimate  analysis  48-00  SiO^  16-28  A1'0», 
15-55  Fe^O,  9-50  Ca^O,  3-85  Mg-0,  2-01  Na-0,  2-01  K"0,  2-80  water  (loss  included). 

Dolerite  occurs  as  an  eruptive  rock  in  enormous  masses,  streams,  veins,  beds,  and 
crusts;  it  generally  weathers  somewhat  easily;  it  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  acids. 
A  very  fine  formation  of  coarse-grained  dolerite  is  found  at  Meissner  in  Hesse. 
See  D'Aubisson  {Traitc  dc  Geognosie,  ii.  558,  note). —  On  the  dolerites  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ehine  (Bergemann,  Karsten's  Ai-chiv.  xxi.  3;  Eammelsberg's 
Handw.  4,  suppl.  49  ;  .lahresber.  d.  Chem.  1849,  803). — On  the  dolerite  of  Gnadalonpe 
(Deville,  Bull,  geolog.  [2]  viii.  425;  Jahresber.  1851,  802).  — On  the  dolerites  of  the 
Siebengebirg  (Dechen,  Verhardl.  d.  naturalist,  Vereins  d.  jireuss.  Rheinl.  1852,  3,  4, 
Heft,  289);  Jahresber.  1852,  949)., —  On  the  products  of  decomposition  of  dolerite 
(R,  Ludwig,  Jahresber.  1851,  831). 

SOXiOBXXTE.  The  compact  and  granular  varieties  of  magnesio-calcic  carbonate 
(Ca;  Mg)-C'0^  the  crystallised  varieties  being  called  Bitter-spar  (i.  600).  The 
following  sub-varieties  have  been  distinguislied : 

1st,  Granular  Dolomite. 

a.  White  granular.  It  occurs  massive,  and  in  fine  granular  distinct  concretions, 
loosely  aggregated.    Lustre  glimmering  and  pearly.    Fracture  in  the  large,  imperfect 
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slaty.  Faintly  translucent.  As  hard  as  fluor-spar.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity,  2-83, 
EiFervesces  feebly  with  acids.  Phosphorescent  on  heated  iron,  or  by  friction.  Its 
constituents  are,  46'5  carbonate  of  magnesium,  62-08  carbonate  of  calcium,  0'25  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  0'5  oxide  of  iron  (Klaproth).  Beds  of  dolomite  containing  tremolite 
oociu-  in  the  island  of  lona,  in  the  mountain-group  of  St.  Gothard,  in  the  Apennines, 
and  in  Carinthia.  A  beautiful  white  variety,  used  by  ancient  sculptors,  is  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Tenedos. 

The  flexible  variety  was  first  noticed  in  the  Borghese  palace  at  Eome ;  but  the  other 
varieties  of  dolomite,  and  also  common  granular  limestone,  may  be  rendered  flexible 
by  exposing  them  in  thin  and  long  slabs  to  a  heat  of  480°  Fahr.  for  six  hours. 

b.  Brown  Dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone  of  Tennant. 

Colour,  yellowish-grey  and  yellowish-brown.  Massive,  and  in  minute  granular 
concretions.  Lustre,  internally  glistening.  Fracture,  splintery.  Translucent  on  the 
edges.  Harder  than  calcareous  spar.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  of  crystals,  2'8.  It 
dissolves  slowly,  and  with  feeble  effervescence ;  and  when  calcined,  it  is  long  in 
reabsorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  Its  constituents  are,  lime  29'o,  magnesia 
20'3,  carbonic  acid  47'2,  alumina  andiron  0'8  (Tennant).  In  the  north  of  England  it 
occurs  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness  and  great  extent,  resting  on  the  Newcastle 
coal  formation.  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  it  occurs  in  a  limestone  which  rests  on  greywacke. 
It  occurs  in  trap -rocks  in  Fifeshire. 

To  the  preceding  variety  we  must  refer  a  flexible  dolomite  found  near  Tinmouth 
Castle.  It  is  yeUowish-grey,  jjassing  into  cream-yellow.  Massive.  Didl.  Fracture 
earthy.  Opaque.  Yields  readily  to  the  knife.  In  thin  plates,  very  flexible. 
Specific  gravity,  2-54 ;  but  the  stone  is  porous.  It  dissolves  in  acids  as  readily  as 
common  carbonate  of  calcium.  Its  constituents  are  said  to  be  62  carbonate  of  calcium, 
and  36  carbonate  of  magnesium.  When  made  moderately  dry,  it  loses  its  flexibility ; 
but  when  either  very  moist  or  very  dry,  it  is  very  flexible. 

2nd,  Cohmmar  Dolomite.  Colour  pale  greyish-white.  Massive,  and  in  thin  prismatic 
concretions.  Cleavage  imperfect.  Fractm-e  uneven.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to 
pearly.  Breaks  into  acicular  fragments.  Feebly  translucent.  Brittle.  Specific 
gravity  2-76.  Its  constituents  are  51  carbonate  of  calcium,  47  carbonate  of 
magnesium,  1  carbonate  of  iron.    It  occurs  in  serpentine  in  Russia. 

3rd,  Compact  Dolomite,  or  Gurhoffite.  Colour  snow-white.  Massive.  Dull. 
Fracture  flat  conchoidal.  Slightly  translucent  on  the  edges.  Semi-hard.  Difficultly 
frangible.  Specific  gravity  2-76.  When  pulverised,  it  dissolves  with  effervescence 
in  hot  nitric  acid.  It  consists  of  70'5  carbonate  of  calcium  and  29'5  carbonate 
of  mag'nesium.  It  occurs  iu  veins  in  serpentine  rocks,  near  Gurhoff,  in  Lower 
Austria.  U. 

BOJWB.  A  term  used  in  crystallogi-aphy  to  designate  a  trimetric,  monoclinic,  or 
triclinic  prism,  whose  faces  and  edges  are  parallel  to  one  of  the  secondary  axes,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  which  are  parallel  to  the  principal  axis,  the  term  prism  being 
for  the  most  part  restricted  to  these  latter.  (See  Ceystallography,  pp.  145,  151, 
157.) 

BOBHBYSCITE.  Arsenical  Copper,  Wcisskupfcrers. —  An  arsenide  of  copper, 
Cu"As,  found  in  the  district  of  Copiapo  and  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  in 
reniform  and  botryoidal  concretions,  also  massive  and  disseminated.  Hardness  =  3 
to  3'6.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  tin-white,  with  a  slight  yellowish  or  iridescent  tar- 
nish.  Fractm-e  uneven.   Melts  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  emitting  an  odour  of  arsenic. 

Analyses. — a.  Copiapo,  province  of  Coquimbo  (Domeyko,  Ann.  Min.  [4]  iii.  5). — 
b.  Coi-dilleras  of  Copiapo  (Field,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  289). — c.  Coquimbo  (Field). — 
d.  San  Antonio  mine,  Copiapo,  mixed  with  ii-on  pyrites  (Domeyko). 


a.            b.            c.  d. 

Copper      .       .       .       71-64       71-56       71-48  70-70 

Iron                                                   .         .    .  0-52 

Arsenic     .       .       .       28-36       28-44       28-26  23-29 

Sulphur   3-87 


100-00      100-00       99-74  98-38 

A  similar  mineral  from  Michipicoten  Island,  Lake  Superior,  of  reddish-white  to 
bronze-yellow  coloiu',  and  specific  gravity  7-35  to  7-40,  is,  according  to  T.  S.  Hunt 
(SiU.  Am.  J.  XXV.  406),  perhaps  a  mixture  of  domeykite  and  niekelin. 

Condurrite  (i.  1110),  must  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  domeykite. 

BOIvailE.    A  greyish  variety  of  clinkstone  from  the  Puy  de  Dome  in  Auvergne. 
BOBaAHSA,    The  name  given  by  Bergemann  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxvii.  608),  to  an 
earth  whicli  he  obtained  from  the  orangite  of  Brevig  in  Norway,  and  supposed  at  the 
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time  to  be  peculiar  ;  later  investigations,  however,  by  Bergemann  himself  and  by  Eerlin 
and  Damour,  have  shown  that  it  is  identical  with  thoriua. 

DOPP2.EK.ITE.  A  pitch-like  substance  occurring  in  layers  in  the  peat  near  Aussee 
in  Styria  (Ilaidinger,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  ii.  287).  It  is  gelatinous,  elastic  like  caout- 
chouc, brownish-black,  translucent  on  the  edges,  has  but  little  lustre,  is  very  soft,  and 
lias  a  specific  gravity  of  1'089.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  quickly  gives  otf  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  splits  up  into  black,  highly  lustrous,  sharp-edged  brittle  lumps, 
like  jet,  having  a  hardness  of  2  to  2'5,  and  speciiie  gravity  of  1'466.  In  this  state  it, 
burns  away  but  sluwly  when  heated,  leaving  a  white  ash.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  but  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  caustic  potash.  According  to  an  analysis  by 
Schrotter  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  1849,  p.  285),  it  contains  51-43  carbon,  5-34 hydrogen, 
and  48'03  oxygen  (=  100):  according  to  another  analysis  by  Schrotter,  quoted  by 
Kenngott  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2''.  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  484),  it  contains  48-Ofi  per  cent,  car- 
bon, 4'98  hydrogen,  1'03  nitrogen,  and  40'07  oxj^gen.  The  fresh  substance,  at  18°  C, 
contains  68'22  per  cent,  water,  and  after  being  heated  to  100°  C. ,  78'5  per  cent,  water. 

The  same  substance  appears  to  occur  in  the  peat  deposits  at  the  Gontcn  baths,  near 
Appenzell  (t.  Tchudi,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  ii.  274),  and  in  the  peat  of  Borechtsgarden 
(Gumbcl,  Jahrb.  J.  Min.  v.  Leonhard,  1858,  p.  278).  The  substance  from  Hagnets- 
wyl  in  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  described  as  dopplerite  by  J.  Deicke  (Berg.  v.  Hiittenm. 
Zeitg.  xvii.  383),  does  not  exhibit  the  same  properties. 

2S3£iiCE2ff2ME,  BSilCSSiirE,  or  ESSSJi.COMEEa'E.    See  Dbagon's  Blood. 
BE.ACO  XiSITIGilTU'S.    An  old  name  of  calomel. 
KISii.C03».    Laurent's  name  for  Anisol. 
©jEilCOEiflCC  ACIS.    Syu.  with  Anisic  Acid  (i.  300). 

S^ii.COBir'g'Si.  A  product  of  decomposition  of  dragon's  blood,  identical,  according 
to  Llj'th  and  Ilofniann,  with  metastyrol  or  nietaeinnamenc  (i.  982). 

ISiliS.COET"rXi,  or  mtB.GOHI'SJ.,  CUliOSSIBE  OS".  Laurent's  name  for  a 
product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  oil  of  tarragon  (i.  299). 

ZJSIAC'H'S..  A  product  of  decomposition  of  di'agon's  blood,  identical,  according 
to  Uofmaini,  with  toluene  or  hydride  of  benzyl  (i.  573). 

3JSSAGOIi;22TE,  BEAG-OI^ITE.    Syn.  with  Eock-crystal. 

URilCOEJIC  ikC^H.    Syn.  with  Anisic  acid. 

3JKil.G'OBS''S  BEiOOU.  JSangiiis  JDraconis. — A  resin,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
rod  colour,  which  exudes  from  various  trees,  either  spontaneously  or  from  incisions. 
Three  kinds  are  distinguished  in  commerce — 1.  East  Indian  dragon's  blood,  which  is 
found  on  the  ripe  fruits  and  leaves  of  several  palms  of  the  genus  Calamus,  viz.  C. 
Eotang,  G.  'pctrceus,  C.  draco.  2.  American,  from  incisions  in  Fterocarfus  draco, 
indigenous  in  the  West  Indies.  3.  Canary  dragon  s  blood,  from  Draccsna  draco.  Ac- 
cording to  Pereira,  it  occm-s,  in  commerce,  in  sticks  or  in  the  reed  {Sanguis  draconis 
in  bacidis);  in  oval  masses  or  drops  (/?;.  lachrymis) ;  in  powder;  in  the  tear  {in 
grants) ;  in  lumps  {in  inassis);  and  in  cakes. 

Dragon's  blood  is  dark  red-brown,  opaque,  tasteless  and  scentless,  brittle,  and  yields 
by  trituration  a  cinnabar  or  carmine-red  powder.  When  pure,  it  dissolves,  with  fine 
red  colour,  in  alcofiol,  also  in  ctlicr,  and  in  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile.  Alkalis  also 
dissolve  it  more  or  less  completely. 

The  composition  of  dragon's  blood  varies  with  its  origin  ;  the  several  commercial 
varieties  are  probably  mixtures  of  different  compounds.  According  to  Johnstone, 
(Phil.  Trans.  1839,  p.  134),  the  ijortion  of  cake  di-agon's  blood  which  is  .soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether  has  the  composition  C-^H-'O'.  iHerberger  (Buchn.  Eepert. 
xxxvii.  17;  xL  138)  found  in  100  pts.  of  dragon's  blood  f;;  ^^ra^i/s.-  907  red,  amorphous, 
acid  resin,  which  he  designates  as  draconide,  2'0  fatty  matter  soluble  in  ether,  S'O 
benzoic  acid,  3'7  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  1'6  oxalate  of  calcium. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  dragon's  blood  forms  red  or  violet  precipitates  with  metal- 
lie  salts  (Herberger).  The  same  turns  yellow  when  mixed  with  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  on  addition  of  water  deposits  a  yellow  or  reddish  compound  of  the 
acid  with  the  resin.  This  compound  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  forming 
a  yellow  solution,  which  is  reddened  by  alkalis.  Melandri  (Brandes'  Archiv.  [1828] 
XXV.  193)  regarded  the  resin  combined  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  as  an  alka- 
loid, and  designated  it  as  draconine,  dracenine,  oi-  draoine. 

Dragon's  blood  is  decomposed  by  'nitric  acid.  AVith  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'33  it 
yields  oxalic  acid ;  if  the  acid  has  been  previously  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
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■water,  it  forms,  wlien  heated  with  the  resin,  nitrobenzoic  acid,  together  with  a  non- 
volatile acid. 

Dragon's  blood,  when  gradually  heated,  melts  and  gives  off,  up  to  210°  C,  a  small 
quantity  of  acid  watery  distillate  containing  acetone  and  benzoic  acid ;  as  the  heat 
increases,  the  resin  swells  up  and  gives  off  carbonic  anhydi-ide  and  carbonic  oxide, 
while  water  is  formed,  and  thick  white  vapours  are  evolved,  which  condense  in  the 
receiver  to  a  reddish  black  liquid.  The  oily  distillate  contains  two  hydrocarbons, 
ciracyl  and  draconyl,  the  former  of  which,  according  to  Hofmann,  is  identical  with 
toluene  or  hydride  of  benzyl  (i.  573),  the  latter  with  metacinnamene  or  metastyrol 
(i.  982).  Benzoic  acid  is  also  obtained,  togetlier  with  a  colourless,  mobile,  oxygenated 
oil,  which  is  heavier  than  water,  insoluble  therein,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  boils  at  200°  C. ;  with  potash,  this  oil  yields  benzoic  acid  and  a  compound  not 
further  examined.    (Gl^nard  and  Boudault,  Compt.  rend.  xvii.  503;  xix.  505.) 

Dragon's  blood  is  used  chiefly  for  colouring  varnishes,  for  preparing  gold  lacquers, 
for  tooth  tinctures  and  powders,  and  for  staining  marble,  to  which  it  imparts  a  fine 
red  colour  ;  it  is  also  used,  though  rarely,  in  medicine.  A  spurious  kind  of  dragon's 
blood  is  said  to  be  found  in  commerce,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  different  resins  co- 
loured with  sandarach. 

BHAWIOTG-  SIiATB.  Black  c/tal/c. — Colour  greyish-black.  Massive.  Lustre 
of  the  principal  fracture,  glimmering;  of  the  cross  fracture,  dull.  Fracture  of  the 
former  slaty, 'of  the  latter  fine  earthy.  Opaque.  It  writes.  Streak  same  coloiu*,  and 
glistening.  Very  soft.  Sectile.  EasOy  frangible.  It  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue. 
Feels  fine,  but  meagre.  Specific  gravity,  2'11.  It  is  infusible.  Its  constituents  are, 
silica  64-06,  alumina  11,  carbon  11,  water  7'2,  iron  2'75.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  primi- 
tive and  transition  clay-slate,  also  in  secondary  formations.  It  is  found  in  the  coal 
formation  of  Scotland,  and  in  most  countries.  It  is  used  in  crayon -painting.  The 
trace  of  bituminous  shale  is  brownish  and  irregular ;  that  of  black  chalk  is  regidar  and 
black.  The  best  Idnd  is  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  (See  Urc's  Dictioiiary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  ii.  57.) 

DBBEIiITE.  Drccite. — A  baryto-calcic  sulphate,  occurring  in  small  unmodified 
rhombohedral  crystals,  disseminated  on  the  surface  and  in  the  cavities  of  a  quartzose 
rock  at  Beaujeu,  Dep.  of  the  Khone,  also  at  Badenweiler  in  Baden.  K  :  E  in  the  ter- 
minal edges  =  93°  or  94°.  Cleavage  rhombohedral  in  traces.  Specific  gravity  =  3'2 
to  3-4.  Hardness  =  3 'o.  Liistre  pearly  ;  splendent  on  the  fractm-ed  surfaces.  Streak 
and  colour  white.  According  to  Dufrenoy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ix.  102)  it  contains 
61-73  per  cent.  Ba-SO',  and  14-275  Ca'SO',  agreeing  with  the  formula  Ca-S0*.3Ba=S0^ 

Ca  )  ... 

or  jg^sf  S'^O^,  togetlier  with  8-05  carbonate  of  calcium,  9-71  silica,  2-405  alumina,  1-52 

lime,  and  2  31  water. 

SRUPA.CZH'.  Buchner  (Kepert.  xli.  237)  gave  this  name  to  a  yellow  substance 
deposited  from  old  bitter  almond  oil.  It  was  said  to  dissolve  in  acids  and  to  be  pre- 
cipitated by  bases,  and  was  perhaps  benzamide. 

ORtrSE,  or  Geode.  A  rounded  nodule  of  stone  containing  a  cavity  lined  with 
crystals. 

DH.-2ii.Bii.I.A.lVOPS  CAMPHORA.  The  camphor  tree  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra, 
which  yields  borneol  and  borneene  (i.  C26).  The  borneol  or  Borneo  camphor  is  a  white 
crystalline  substance  found  in  ca^'ities  of  old  trees.  The  borneene  is  a  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  C'°II'°,  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the 
younger  stems. 

The  tree  likewise  contains  another  oil,  described  by  Lallemand,  which  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  different  parts  of  the  tree,  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  with  water,  and  col- 
lecting the  oily  layer  which  floats  on  the  surface.  It  is  a  viscid  reddish  oil,  having 
a  strong  balsamic  odour,  and  turning  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  to 
the  right.  It  begins  to  boil  at  about  180°  C.  (borneene  boils  at  165°),  but  the  boUing 
point  quickly  rises  to  about  255°  and  then  to  300°,  at  which  temperature  the  whole 
of  the  volatile  portion  has  passed  over,  and  there  remains  a  resin  amounting  to  about 
half  the  weight  of  the  original  oil.  The  distilled  oil  is  fm-ther  resolved  by  repeated 
fractional  distillation  (mostly  conducted  under  diminished  pressure)  into  a  more  vola- 
tile oil,  boiling  from  180°  to  190°  C,  and  a  less  volatile  oil,  boiling  at  about  260°. 
Both  have  the  composition  C"'H'^  The  crude  oil  was  not  found  to  contain  borneol. 
(Lallemand,  Etudes  sur  la  Composition  d.c  quelqucs  Essences,  K\m.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]; 
Ivii.  404.— Gm.  xiv.  354.) 

SItirnxxs  WIUTSRI,  or  Wintera  aromatica.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  growing 
in  Brazil,  is  said  to  be  the  Cortex  Wintcranus,  formerly  used  as  a  tonic.  It  con- 
tains, according  to  Henry  (J.  Pharm.  v.  481),  in  100  pts.  1-2  volatile  oil,  10  hard 
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acrid  resin,  9  extractive  matter  with  a  little  tannin,  1-6  starch,  also  woody  fibre, 
salts,  &c. 

According  to  more  recent  investigations  by  Weissbecker,  Cortex  Wintcranus  is  ob- 
tained from  Wintcranus  Canclla.  L.  {Canella  alba.  M.),  or  from  some  other  plant 
nearly  related  thereto. 

DSCHUT.    See  Jute. 

BTJ-CKTOWWITB.  The  name  given  by  C.  U.  Schopard  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xxviii.  129) 

to  a  mineral  found  in  the  copper  mine  near  Ducktown,  East  Tennessee,  having  a  steel- 
grey  colour  inclining  to  bronze,  hardness  =  5'5,  specific  gravity  =  4'55  to  4'66, 
and  containing,  according  to  K.  A.  Fisher,  30-7  pts.  iron  and  26-0  copper,  together 
with  sulphur.  According  to  G.  J.  Brush,  it  is  a  mixture  of  pyrite,  chalkosin,  mala- 
chite, quartz,  limonite,  &e. 

B'CTCT12iIT'2'.  That  property  or  texture  of  bodies,  which  renders  it  practicable 
to  draw  them  out  in  length,  wliUe  their  thickness  is  diminished,  without  any  actual 
fracture  of  tlieii'  parts.    This  term  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to  metaLs. 

The  words  malleability,  laminability,  and  ductility,  tliough  often  confounded 
together,  an<l  used  in  a  loose  indiscriminate  way,  are  really  vei-y  different.  Mal- 
leability is  the  property  of  a  body  wliich  enlarges  one  or  two  of  its  three  dimen- 
sions by  a  blow  or  pressure  very  suddenly  applied.  Ijaniinalnlity  belongs  to  bodies 
extensible  in  dimension  by  a  gradually  applied  pressure  :  and  dnctihty  is  properly  to 
be  attributed  to  such  bodies  as  can  be  rendered  longer  and  thinner  by  dra\ving  them 
though  a  hole  of  smaller  area  than  the  transverse  section  of  the  body  so  cbawn.  U. 

DUFKBSrXTE.  Grec7i  Iron  ore,  Krauritc. — A  basic  ferric  phosphate,  2Fe^0''.P-0^, 
or  Zfe'^0.2fe^V0^,  occurring  in  indistinct  trimetric  crystals  (  ooP  :  coP  about  123°), 
with  brachydiagonal  cleavage,  or  in  spherical,  botryoidal,  or  kidney-shaped  masses, 
with  radiated  fibrous  structure,  and  drusy  surface.  Hardness  =  3'5  to  4.  Specific 
gravity  =  3'2  to  3-4.  Lustre  silky,  weak.  Colour  dull  leek-green  or  blackish-green, 
changing  to  yellow  and  brown  on  exposure.  Streak  siskin-green.  Subtranslueent. 
Melts  easily  to  a  slag  before  the  blowpipe. 

Karsten  (Arch.  f.  Bergb.  v.  Hiittenw.  xv.  243)  found  in  a  specimen  from  Siegen 
in  Saxony,  2772  p.  c.  P-'0^  63-45  Fe^O^  and  8-56  water  ;  Vauquelin  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
xxx.  202)  found,  in  a  specimen  from  Haute  Viennc,  France,  27'85  P^O'',  5C-20  Fe'O^ 
6-76  Mn'O^  aud  9-29  water,  whence  the  formula  2(2Fe'OlP-0')  -i-  SH^O  ;  (calc.  28-0 
P-0^  63-1  Fe'O'',  8-9  water). — From  a  more  recent  analysis  by  Pisani  (Sill.  Am.  J. 
[2]  xxiii.  423),  the  formula  appears  to  be  2{i¥e*0\V^0^)  +  IWO. 

BUFRBSrOYSETiJ.  A  sulphide  of  copper  and  arsenic  occurring,  together  with 
binnite,  in  the  dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal,  in  the  Ober-WaUis,  Switzerland.  It  forms 
small  monometric  crystals,  sometimes  with  numerous  faces,  of  dark  steel-grey  to  iron- 
black  colour,  opaque,  and  with  metallic  lustre.  Hardness  =  4-5.  Specific  gravity 
=  4'6.  Heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic ;  wlien 
roasted,  it  yields  arsenious  oxide.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  gives  off  arsenical  fumes, 
and  melts  to  a  black  button.    With  soda,  it  yields  a  button  of  copper. 

The  composition  of  this  mineral  is  variously  stated.  Uhrlaub  {KciingoW s  Uebcrs. 
1856-1857,  p.  173)  found  in  it: 

S  As  Cu         Pb        Ag  Fe 

27-54       30-06       37-74       2-75       1-23       0-82  =  100-14; 

which,  when  the  lead,  silver,  and  iron  are  replaced  by  their  equivalents  in  copper, 
agrees  approximately  witli  the  formida  3Cu'*'S.2As-S^  or  Ca"As'S'  (calc.  29-70  S,  31-03 
As,  39-27  Cu).  —  Stockar-Escher,  on  the  other  hand  {ibid.  p.  176),  found  in  the 
pure  crystals : 

S  As  Cu  Ag 

32-73       18-98       46-24       1-91  =  99-86; 

which  agrees  nearly  -with  tlie  formula  of  normal  cuprous  sulpharsenate,  3Cu'S.As-S^  or 
Ccu^AsS"!  (calc.  32-60  S,  19-10  As,  48-29  Cu).  The  latter  formula  is  the  same  as  that 
of  enargite,  and  if  established  for  dufreuoysite,  would  show  that  cuprous  sulpharsenate 
is  dimorphous. 

Tlie  name  dnfrcnoysite  has  sometimes  also  been  applied  to  binnite  (i.  588). 

j>UI.CAEaARI3Sr.  Wittstein's  name  for  a  base  obtained  from  the  stems  of  the 
common  nightshade,  Solanum  Dulca7nara,  which  he  regards  as  peculiar,  and  represents 
by  the  formula  C^'W-^NO-"  (Vierteljahresschrift,  f.  prakt.  Pbarm.  i.  364,  495). 

JtUttCA.'RZ'N .    Syn.  with  Bittersweet  (i.  600). 
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SJUiCIsr.    Syn.  with  Dulcite. 
aJUaiCIErAia".    Syn.  with  Dulcitan. 

HVSaCITAHS,  Bidcinan.  CH'-C.  (B  eithelot,  Chimic  orgmiiquc  fondee  sur  la 
Sijnthesc,  Paris.  1860,  ii."207.)— The  anhydride  of  dulcite  (C''H"0''-H=0),  obtained 
by  heating  dulcite  for  some  time  to  near  200°  C,  or  by  the  decomposition  of  the  dulci- 
tanides.  It  is  a  very  viscid  neutral  syrup,  which  volatilises  perceptibly  at  120°  C,  and 
is  partially  converted  into  dulcite  by  prolonged  contact  with  water,  or  by  heating  with 
water  and  baryta-crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  not  in 
ether.   The  composition  of  its  salts,  the  dulcitanides,  shows  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 

tetratomic  alcohol,  ^  \  0*. 

roirSiCITABriBJas.    Compounds  of  dulcitan  with  acids,  analogous  to  the  manni- 

tanides  and  glycerides.  They  may  be  regarded  as  dulcitan,  in  which  2  or  4  at  H  are 
replaced  by  acid  radicles,  or  as  compounds  of  dulcitan  minus  H-0,  with  the  corresponding 

anhydrides;  thus,  butyro-dulcitan  G^WO' =^i'^^^^y\^0*  =  C''H'»0'.C»H"0'. 

They  are  prepared  by  heating  dulcite  with  acids  in  sealed  tubes,  maintaining  the 
temperature  for  some  time  at  100°  C,  or  more  easily  by  raising  it  to  200° — 220°. 
The  fused  mass  is  mixed  with  excess  of  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and  a 
little  caustic  potash,  then  repeatedly  exhausted  with  ether  ;  the  ethereal  solution  is 
digested  with  animal  charcoal ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  over  the  water-bath.  If  the 
residue  is  still  not  quite  neutral,  it  must  be  again  treated  with  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  ether. 

Benzodulcitan,  C°'K''°0''  =-Q^^^T^^^y,lO^. — Kesinous,  of  the  consistence  of 

tui-pentine,  decomposed  by  boiling  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
yielding  benzoate  of  ethyl ;  by  hydrate  of  calcium  into  benzoate  of  calcium,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  dulcite  and  dulcitan. 

Butyro dulcitan,  C"II^'0'  =  jj2 (-qijjvo-)^ J 0'. — Colourless,  viscid  oil,  having  a 

bitter  and  buttery  taste ;  neutral,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  Boiled  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  dulcitan  and  butyric 
ether. 

Stearodulcitan.  a.  Neutral.  C^'^H^O' =  jjo^j~,,8jj-35Q^^2^0*. — Nearly wnite, crys- 
talline, neutral.  Closely  resembles  monostearin,  both  in  its  physical  and  in  its  chemi- 
cal characters. 

b.  Acid.  C'»H'«0'=  ^'^^^^8^35^^^' 1 0'.— Obtained  by  heating  dulcite  to  220°  C.  with 
a  large  excess  of  stearic  acid.    It  is  white,  neutral,  and  very  much  like  tristeatin. 


2^Q4-g|-.,Q,,y.^O'-f-2H-0.    (Berthelot,  loc.cit.) — Known  only  as  a  calcium-salt,  which 

is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixtiu'e  of  equal  parts  of  dulcite  and  tartaric  acid  to  100° — 
120°  C.  for  five  hours  in  an  open  vessel,  triturating  the  resulting  glutinous  mass  with 
chalk  and  a  little  water  tiU  it  becomes  neutral,  then  filtering,  precipitating  with 
alcohol,  and  purifying  by  repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol. 
This  salt,  dried  in  vacuo,  has  the  composition  C'*II"Ca^O'*  +  4  aq.,  and  gives  off  its 
water  at  100°  C. 

mSJMCXTS.  Bidcin,  Bulcose,  Mclamjpyrite,  Mdam/pyrin.    C'^WO^=^^'^^'^^)  |o' 

+  H-O.  (Laurent.  Compt.  chim.  1850,  p.  364;  1851,  p.  29. — Jacquelain, 
ibid.  1851,  p.  21.— Hiinefeld,  J.  pr.  Chem.  vii.  233;  ix.  47.— Eichler,  Ueber  das 
Mclampyrin,  Moskau,  1855;  Kep.  Chim.  pure  ii.  103. — L.  Gilmer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxiii.  372. —  Erlenmeyer  and  Wanklyn,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  455.)— A  sac- 
charine substance  similar  to  and  isomeric  with  manuite.  The  plant  from  which 
it  was  orignally  obtained  is  unknown.  It  was  first  sent  to  Paris  in  1848  from  Mada- 
gascar, in  lumps  more  or  less  roimded,  crystalHsed  throughout  their  entire  mass,  and 
covered  externally  with  earthy  particles.  It  is  easily  purified  by  means  of  boiling 
water,  the  filtered  solution  depositing  crystals  of  dulcite,  an  additional  quantity  of 
which  separates  from  the  mother-liquor  on  standing,  while  a  nearly  colourless,  unerys- 
tallisable  syrup  remains. 

Quite  recently  Gilmer  has  shown  that  melampyritc,  the  saccharine  substance  ob- 
tained by  Hiinefeld  from  Melampyr'wm  nemorosum,  and  by  Eichler  from  Scrophularia 
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7iodosa  and  Ehinanthus  Crista  Galli,  and  hitherto  regarded  as  C^'^H'^O^^,  or  C'^H^''0'', 
is  really  identical  in  composition  and  properties  with  duleite,  a  result  confirmed,  so  far 
as  the  composition  is  concerned,  by  the  experiments  of  Ex'lenmeyer  and  Wanklyn.  It 
is  convenient,  however,  to  retain  the  name  melampjaite,  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
substance. 

.Preparation  of  Melampj/ritc.  —  1.  The  decoction  of  the  dried  herb  of  Mdampyrum 
nemorosum,  taken  at  the  flowering  time,  is  mixed  with  milk  of  lime  till  it  exhibits  an 
alkaline  reaction,  then  boiled  up,  iiltered,  concentrated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  On  cooling  and  further  ciystallisation,  melampyrite  crystallises 
out,  and  may  easily  be  obtained  pure  by  recrystallisation  from  water  (E  i  c  b  1  e  r ). — 2.  The 
dried  herb  is  boiled  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  decoction  is  strained, 
mixed  with  milk  of  lime  till  it  exhibits  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  then  concentrated, 
whereupon  it  deposits  succinate  of  calcium ;  and  the  calcium-compound  of  melampyrite, 
which  passes  into  the  iiltrate,  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  then  deposits 
crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  (Eichler). — 3.  Hlinefeld  evapo- 
rates the  decoction  to  a  syrup,  and  leaves  the  melampyrite  to  ci-ystallise  out;  removes 
from  the  mother-liquors  the  substances  preeipitable  by  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphydric  acid  ;  and  again  evaporates.  Eichler,  instead 
of  proceeding  in  this  manner,  precipitates  the  decoction  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
boils  the  filtrate  vidth  lead-oxide,  removes  dissolved  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rates. 

Properties. —  Duleite  (from  Madagascar)  crystallises  in  colourless  highly  lustrous 
prisms  of  the  monoclinic  system,  having  their  obtuse  edges  symmetrically  truncated,  to- 
gether with  the  octahedral  and  basal  end-faces.  ooP  .  coPoo  .  +  P  .  —  P  .  oP.  Inclination 
of  ooP:  ooP  =  112°;  +P  :  -P  =  116°  26';  aP  :  +P  =  134°  42'  (Laurent). 
Melampyrite  (from  Melampyrum  nemorosum)  crystallises  from  moderately  warm 
aqueous  solution  in  transparent  colourless,  shining,  monoclinic  prisms,  with  octahedral 
summits,  the  faces  of  which  are  truncated  by  an  orthodiagonal  dome.   coP .  +  P .  —  P  . 

+  Pm  .  -Pcx3.      Inclination   of   ooP  :   osP  =  112°;    -l-P  :  -P  =  115°  45'; 

ooP  :  +P  =  134-5°  (Gilmer).  The  crystals  from  both  sources  are  usually  aggre- 
gated in  crusts.  Both  are  inodorous,  have  a  slightly  sweet  taste  and  neutral  reaction, 
and  are  destitute  of  optical  rotatory  power. 

Duleite  dissolves  in  31  pts.  water  at  15°  C.  (Gilmer);  melampyrite  in  25'5  pts.  of 
water  at  15°  C,  easUy  in  boiling  water  (Eichler);  in  29-41  pts.  water  at  1G°  C. 
(Gilmer) ;  in  34-41  pts.  at  16-5°  C.  (Erlenmeyer  and  Wanklyn).  Both  are  but 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  even  at  the  boUing  heat,  in  which  respect  they  differ 
essentially  from  mannite.  Melampyrite  is  shghtly  soluble  in  acetone,  wocid-spirit, 
ddoroform,  and  acetic  ether. 

Duleite  melts  at  about  190°  C.  (Laurent),  at  182°  (Jacquelain) ;  melampyrite 
at  186°  (Eichler),  at  180°  (Gilmer). 

The  identity  in  composition  between  duleite  and  melampyrite  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing analyses :  — 


Calculation. 

C"      .       .12  39-56 

H"    .       .    14  7-69 

0"     .       .  _96  52-75 

C«H"0'=          112  100-00 


Duleite. 


Laurent.  Jacquelain. 

39-20  39-69 

7-61  7-70 

53-19  52-61 

lOU-UO  100-00 


Mela7tipyrite. 


Gihmer  ErlPiimever 

Uncan).  and  WiinkliMl. 

39-6  39-33 

7-9  7-90 

52-5  52-77 

100-0  100-00 


Eichler  found  in  melampyrite  37-79  per  cent,  carbon  and  7-83  hydrogen,  whence  he 
deduced  the  formula  Cm^'O'''  [or  +  AH-0].    The  substance  analysed  was 

perhaps  not  thoroughly  dried. 

BecomjMsitions. — 1.  Dideite  heated  to  200°  C.  gives  off  water,  and  is  converted  into 
dulcitan  (p.  348) ,  at  275°  C.  it  decomposes  and  gives  off  carbonic  oxide  without  much 
colouring,  and  at  higher  temperatures  gives  off  large  quantities  of  gas,  smelling  of  acetic 
acid  and  acetone,  and  distils  without  residue  (Laurent,  Jacquelain).  Melampyrite 
begins  to  decom^Jose  at  180°  C.  (Eichler),  at  275°  (Gilmer).  — 2.  Duleite  in  solution 
is  slowly  decomposed  by  chlorine,  yielding  an  acid,  the  barium-salt  of  which  is  soluble, 
but  not  crystallisable.  ■ —  3.  Duleite  boUed  with  nitric  acid  is  converted  into  mucic, 
oxalic,  and  racemic  acids  (Laurent;  Carlet,  Compt.  rend.  li.  137;  liii.  343).  Me- 
lampyrite treated  in  like  manner  yields  mucic  and  oxalic  acids  (Eichler,  Gilmer); 
the  formation  of  racemic  acid  was  not  observed,  probably  because  the  quantity  operated 
upon  was  insufficient  (Gilmer).  —  4.  Fuming  nitric  acid  con-verts  duleite  into  hex- 
iiitrodulcite  (see  below).  Melampyrite  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  imd  sul- 
phuric acids  also  yields  a  nitro- compound. — 5.  Duleite  and  melampyrite  both  dissolve 
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in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  heating  the  solution  an  acid  is  formed,  whieh  yields  a 
soluble  barium-salt  (Laurent,  Eichler).  —  6.  Melampyrite  heated  with  hi/driodic 
acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  yields  iodide  of  hexyl,  together  with  water 
and  free  iodine  (Erlenmey  er  and  Wanklyn) : 

^"0"  +  llHI  =  C'H'^I  +  QWO  +  v. 

7.  Dulcite  is  not  decomposed  by  dilute  potash  ;  but  when  heated  with  strong  potash- 
ley,  it  is  converted  into  a  thick,  syrupy,  colourless  mass,  the  solution  of  which  is  not 
precipitated  by  alcohol. — 8.  Dulcite  heated  with  Imtyric,  bemoic,  or  stearic  acid  to 
200°  C.  is  converted,  with  elimination  of  water,  into  compounds  called  dulcitanides 
(p.  3-18),  analogous  to  the  manuitanides,  which  are  decomposed  by  water  into  dulcitan 
and  the  acid,  and  by  alcohol  into  dulcitan  and  the  corresponding  ether.  (Berthelot.) 

Melampyrite  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  or  by  potassig- 
cupric  tartrate.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  acid 
elu-omate  of  potassium,  and  when  mixed  with  potash  does  not  reduce  mercuric  oxide. 
(Eichler.) 

9.  Neither  dulcite  nor  melampyrite  ferments  with  yeast  (Jacquelain,  Eichler, 
Gilmer).  Dulcite  left  for  some  weeks  at  40°  C.  in  contact  with  chalk  and  cheese, 
is  resolved,  like  mannite,  into  alcohol,  lactic  acid,  and  butyric  acid ;  in  contact 
with  testicidar  tissue,  it  forms  a  peculiar  sugar.  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  i.  348, 
372.) 

Dulcitates.  — These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  metals  for  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen  in  dulcite  or  melampyrite.  Those  containing  the  alkali-  and 
alkaline-earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the  lead-  and  copper-compounds  are 
insoluble.  The  aqueous  solution  of  dulcite  or  melampyrite  does  not  precipitate  metallic 
salts. 

Ammonium-salt.  —  Melampyrite  crystallises  unaltered  from  aqueous  ammonia  or 
after  being  heated  with  it  to  120°  C. ;  but  when  nitromelampyrite  (see  above)  is  de- 
composed by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  when  the  barium-  or  calcium-compound  of 
melamp)rrite  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  concentrated  tiltrate  yields 
transparent,  colourless,  rectangular  prisms,  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  do  not 
give  off  ammonia  at  100°  C,  but  loecome  carbonised  at  higher  temperatiu-es,  with 
loss  of  ammonia,  and  without  previous  fusion,  and  are  decomposed  by  acids  into 
melampyrite  and  an  ammonia-salt.  These  crystals  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 
(Eichler.) 

Bariimi-compound.  C^H'^Ba'O"  +  SffO  or  CH'^O^Ba^O  +  73^0.— When  dulcite 
or  melampyrite  is  heated  with  water  and  baryta-crystals,  a  clear  solution  is  formed, 
which  on  cooling  deposits  prismatic  crystals.  Easily  soluble  in  warm  water,  less 
soluble  in  alcohol,  which,  however,  does  not  precipitate  the  aqueous  solution.  The 
crystals  give  off  27-4  per  cent,  water  at  170°  C.,  and  contain  29-7  per  cent,  bariimi, 
agreeing  with  the  formula  C"H"0''.Ba-0  +  7  aq.,  which  requires  27"33  water  and 
29-71  barium  (Laurent).  According  to  Eichler,  they  give  off  26-73  per  cent,  water 
at  120°  C,  and  contain  28-5  per  cent,  barium,  whence  he  deduces  the  formula 
6"'fl'-'0'l27?aO  +  14^0  (calc.  26-78  water  and  29-16  barium).  It  was  doubtless 
the  same  as  Lam-ent's  compound,  the  two  formulae  differing  indeed  only  by  HO  or 

Calciwn-com2)o%ind. — Aqueous  melampyrite  dissolves  lime. 

Copper-eompoimd. — Melampyrite  boiled  with  cupric  sulphate  and  potash  yields  a 
clear  blue  solution,  from  aqueous  melampyrite  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprie 
sulphate  throws  down  a  light  blue  precipitate,  which,  after  washing  with  weak 
aqueous  ammonia,  turns  green  at  100°  C,  and  contains  55-25  per  cent,  cupric  oxide, 
agi-eeing  therefore  with  the  formula  C"^-H'^0".Ci(0,  which  requires  65-49  per  cent. 
CuO  (Eichler),  probably  CH'^CuO'  -t-  WO. 

Lead-salt.  -  Aqueous  solutions  of  dulcite  and  melampyrite  are  not  precipitated 
by  acetate  of  lead  either  neutral  or  basic.  From  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the 
neutral  acetate,  aqueous  melampyrite  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  which, 
after  drying  at  100°  C.  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  contains  77-68  per  cent.  PbO, 
answering  to  the  formula  O''H''-0".6Fb0  (calc.  77-84  PbO)  (Eichler);  probably 
CH' W0''.2Pb^0 -I- aq. 

Potassium-salt. — Warm  alcoholic  potash  dissolves  melampyrite,  and  the  solution 
when  left  to  itself  deposits  needles  which  have  a  caustic  alkaline  taste,  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  absorb  water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  are  converted  into 
a  mixture  of  melampyrite  and  carbonate  of  potassium.  (Eichler.) 

Sodium-stdt. — SmaU  flat  needles  resembling  the  potassium-salt,  but  less  soluble  in 
alcohol.  (Eichler.) 


DULCISULPHURIC  ACID  — DUMERILLIA.  3ol 


Nilro-derivatiiiis  of  Diilcite. 

Hexnitrodulcite,  CffN'O'"  =  CTP(N0=)80''.— A  solution  of  dulcite  in  5  pts. 
fuming  nitric  acid  is  mixed  witli  10  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  tlie  mixture,  wliicli  becomes 
turbid,  is  immediately  thrown  into  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  semifluid  preci- 
pitate solidifies  slowly  to  a  buttery  mass,  which,  after  washing  with  water,  may  be 
crystallised  from  alcohol.  It  forms  beautiful,  colourless,  flexible  needles,  which  melt 
between  68°  and  T2°  C,  give  oif  nitric  acid  vapom-s  continuously,  and  are  in  the  end 
■wholly  converted  into  tetranitroduleite.  When  heated  to  90°  C.  it  is  converted,  with 
regular  emission  of  red  vapours,  into  a  pasty  mass,  and  then  into  a  hard,  friable,  white 
acid  product.    (Bechamp,  Compt.  rend.  li.  2.57.) 

Tetkaniteodulcite,  C"H'°N'Oh  =  C"H"*(NO-)'0''.— Ilexnitrodulcite  is  com- 
pletely  converted  into  this  compound,  witliout  alteration  of  crystalline  form,  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  which  it  undergoes,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours, 
when  kept  for  a  month  between  30°  and  45°  C. 

Tetranitroduleite  forms  needles  harder  and  less  flexible  than  those  of  hexnitro- 
dulcite, and  crystallises  from  alcoliol  in  beautiful  translucent  prisms,  melts  to  a  pasty 
mass  at  130°  C,  completely  at  140°,  and  gives  off  red  fumes  at  145°. — It  is  reduced  by 
ferrous  salts  and  forms  a  non-crystallisablo  syrup,  probably  dulcitan.  (Bi champ, 
loo.  cit.) 

Dulcisulptaurie  A.cid.  McJainpi/ro-sulphuric  acid. — Melampyrite  dissolves  in 
strong  sul[ihuric  acid  ;  and  the  solution  diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  lead,  filtered  from  sulphate  of  lead,  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  then 
filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead  and  evaporated,  yields  melampyro-sulphuric  acid  in 
the  form  of  a  syrup  which  has  a  faint  yeUow  colour,  a  sour  and  bitter  taste,  and 
carbonises  when  heated,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anliydride. 

Barimn-salt.  Obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  at  a  very  gentle  heat.  In  the  moist  state  it  is  a  mass  having 
the  consistence  of  turpentine  ;  after  drying  in  vacuo,  it  forms  a  transparent  gum,  which 
dissolves  in  water,  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  decomposes  at  100°  C.  According 
to  Eichler's  analysis,  it  contains  36-45  per  cent,  baryta,  and  37'79  sulphuric  anhydride, 
whence  he  deduces  the  formula  C"-i?'-LV0'^6S0^  (calc.  36-26  l]aO  and  37-86  SO^); 
probably  C''H"Ba^0^3S0^ 

The  calcium-salt  resembles  tlie  barium-salt,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol  from 
its  aqueous  solution.  The  solution  docs  not  precipitate  acetate  of  lead,  mercurous 
nitrate,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  (Eichler.) 

Similar  results  are  obtained  with  dulcite  (p.  349). 

DUIsCOSE.    Syn.  with  Dulcite. 

HVM.A.snSn  Pyroacdic  oil.  C''II'"0. — A  volatile  oil,  isomeric  with  oxide  of 
mesityl,  obtained,  together  with  acetone,  by  the  destmctive  distillation  of  acetates.  It 
was  discovered  by  Kane  (Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  494),  who  assigned  to  it  the  formula 
(j'offiO,  further  examined  by  Heintz  (ibid.  Ixviii.  277),  who  regarded  it  as  identical 
with  oxide  of  mesityl,  and  afterwards  by  Fittig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  21),  wlio 
confirmed  Heiutz's  formula,  but  showed  that  dumasin  is  not  identical,  but  only 
isomeric,  -with  oxide  of  mesityl. 

Dumasin  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  acetone  which  accompanies  it  by 
fractional  distillation.  Heintz  obtains  it  by  distilling  2  pts.  acetate  of  lead  with 
1  pt.  lime ;  agitates  tlie  distillate  repeatedly  with  water,  to  remove  acetone  ;  dries  it 
over  eliloride  of  calcium ;  then  decants,  and  boils  it  for  some  minutes  in  contact  with 
the  air ;  distils  till  the  boiling-point,  which  is  130°  C.  at  fii-st,  rises  to  200°,  a  blackish 
tar  then  remaining ;  and  again  distils,  separating  the  more  volatile  portion,  which  is 
pure  dumasin. 

Dumasin  is  an  oil  boiling  between  120°  and  125°  C,  lighter  than  water  and  insoluble 
therein,  ljut  dissolving  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds 
with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals,  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  oxide  of 
mesityl.    Tlie  sodium-salt  contains,  according  to  Fittig,  CH^'NaSO^  +  3  aq. 

Strong  nitric  acid  converts  dumasin  into  oxalic  acid  ;  the  dilute  acid  scarcely  acts 
upon  it.  Dumasin  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  yields 
a  colourless  chlorinated  oil,  C^H^CPO,  heavier  than  water,  boiling  between  150°  and 
155°  C,  not  capable  of  uniting  with  acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metals. 

SUKSASXTE.  Delesse's  name  for  a  mineral  found  in  the  Vosges,  in  green  scales 
resembling  chlorite.    (Dufrenoy,  Traiti  dc  Miniralogic,  iii.  790.) 

I>UIttEIlII*XiIA.  The  root  called  Eai::  del  Pipitzahuac,  used  in  Mexico  as  a 
purgative,  is  obtained  according  to  Ramon  de  la  Sagra  (Compt.  rend.  xiii.  873, 
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1072)  from  DumerUUa  Humholdtii,  Less.    It  contains'  a  peculiar  acid  called  liy  him 
riolozic,  by  "Weldt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  188)  pipitzahoic  acid. 

BXSIBTG.  The  art  of  dyeing  consists  in  fixing  upon  cloth  of  various  kinds 
any  colours  that  may  be  required,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  not  be  easily 
altered  by  those  agents  to  which  the  cloth  'will  most  probably  be  exposed. 

The  most  remarkable  general  fact  in  the  art  of  dyeing  consists  in  the  different 
degrees  of  facUity  with  which  animal  and  vegetable  substances  attract  and  retain 
colouring  matter,  or  rather  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  the  dyer  finds  he  can 
tinge  them  with  any  intended  colour.  The  chief  materials  of  stuff  to  be  dyed  are, 
wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen,  of  whicli  the  former  two  are  more  easUy  dyed  than  the 
latter.  This  has  been  usually  attributed  to  their  greater  attraction  to  the  tingeing 
matter. 

Wool  is  naturally  so  much  disposed  to  combine  with  colouring  matter,  that  it  requires 
but  little  preparation  for  the  immediate  processes  of  dyeing,  nothing  more  being 
required  than  to  cleanse  it,  by  scorning,  from  a  fatty  substance,  called  the  yolk,  which 
is  contained  in  the  fleece.  For  this  purpose  an  alkaline  liquor  is  necessary ;  but  as 
alkalis  injure  the  texture  of  the  wool,  a  very  weak  solution  may  be  used ;  if  more 
alkali  were  present  tlian  is  sufficient  to  convert  the  yolk  into  soap,  it  woid.d  attack  the 
wool  itself.  Putrid  urine  is  therefore  generally  used,  as  being  cheap,  and  containing 
a  volatile  alkali,  which,  uniting  with  the  grease,  renders  it  soluble  in  water. 

Silk,  when  taken  from  the  cocoon,  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  varnish,  which,  because 
it  does  not  easUy  yield  either  to  water  or  alcohol,  is  usually  said  to  be  soluble  in 
neither.  It  is  therefore  usual  to  boil  the  silk  with  an  alkali,  to  disengage  this  matter. 
Mucli  care  is  necessary  in  this  operation,  because  the  silk  itself  is  easily  corroded  or 
discoloured.  Fine  soap  is  commonly  used,  but  even  this  is  said  to  be  detrimental  ; 
and  tlie  white  China  silk,  which  is  supposed  to  be  prepared  without  soap,  has  a  lustre 
superior  to  that  of  Em-ope,  Silk  loses  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  by  being 
deprived  of  its  varnish.    (See  Bleaching.) 

The  intention  of  the  previous  preparations  seems  to  be  of  two  kinds.  The  first,  to 
render  the  stuff  or  material  to  be  dyed  as  clear  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  aqueous 
■fluid  to  be  afterward  applied  may  be  imbibed,  and  its  contents  adhere  to  the  minute 
internal  sui'faces.  The  second  is,  that  the  stuff  may  be  rendered  whiter  and  more 
capable  of  reflecting  the  light,  and,  consequently,  enabling  the  colouring  matter  to 
exhibit  more  brilliant  tints. 

Substances  which  serve  to  fix  colouring  matters  on  vegetable  or  animal  fabrics  are 
called  mordants.  An  essential  quality  of  a  mordant  is,  that  it  be  soluble  in  water; 
the  mordants  most  frequently  used  are  the  solutions  of  certain  metallic  salts. 

A  mordant  acts  either  by  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  colouring  matter, 
which  compound  is  precipitated  on  or  within  the  fibre,  or  by  modifying  the  surface  of 
the  fibre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  retain  the  colour. 

The  decoctions  of  many  dye-stuffs,  as  well  as  the  solutions  of  the  pure  colouring 
matters  prepared  from  them,  form  with  certain  saline  solutions  coloured  precipitates 
called  lakes,  consisting  of  the  colouring  matter  combined  with  the  base  of  the  salt. 
Many  of  these  lakes  are  prepared  onthe  large  scale  and  used  as  pigments.  The  salts 
chiefly  used  for  their  preparation  are  the  salts  of  aluminium  and  the  stannic  salts ; 
the  oxides  precipitated  from  these  salts  being  coloruiess,  the  lakes  which  they  produce 
take  exactly  the  tints  of  the  colouring  matters  used.  Ferric  salts  are  also  used 
for  the  preparation  of  lakes,  but  the  precipitates  which  they  form  differ  considerably 
in  colour  from  the  colouring  matters  used,  being  for  the  most  part  of  duller  hue. 

In  the  aluminic,  stannic,  and  ferric  salts,  the  base  and  acid  are  held  together  by  a 
comparatively  feeble  affinity,  so  that  the  precipitation  of  the  base  by  a  colouring 
matter  is  generally  effected  without  much  difl[ieulty.  This  however  depends  iipon  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  among  which  the  nature  of  the  acid  is  of  considerable 
importance ;  acetate  of  aluminium  or  ferric  acetate,  for  example,  is  much  more  easily 
decomposed  by  colom-ing  matters  than  the  corresponding  sulphate.  Hence  a  mixture 
of  alum  with  acetate  of  lead  is  often  used  as  a  mordant.  Precipitation  is  often  greatly 
accelerated  by  heat;  many  mixtures  of  metallic  solutions  with  colouring  matters, 
which  remain  clear  in  the  cold,  yield  precipitates  on  boiling.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  addition  of  a  precipitant  is  necessary  to  produce  tlie  required  decomposition ; 
tlius  a  solution  of  alum  mixed  with  certain  colouring  matters  remains  clear,  but  on 
adding  an  alkali,  a  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  an  alumina  lake.  By  this 
means,  lakes  may  be  formed  from  metallic  solutions,  which  would  not  yield  them  with 
colouring  matters  alone,  such  as  salts  of  magnesia,  zinc,  lead,  and  mercury. 

The  formation  of  insoluble  lakes  is  the  principal  function  of  the  mordants  used  in  . 
dyeing  and  calico-printing :  nevertheless  the  number  of  metallic  salts  that  can  be  used 
as  mordants  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  salts  which  are  capable  of  forming  lakes, 
because  the  applicability  of  any  salt  as  a  mordant  depends  also  on  the  effect  which  the 
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saline  solution  produces  on  the  fibre  to  bo  dyed,  and  on  the  behaviour  of  the  fibre 
saturated  with  tiie  mordant  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  process. 

Metallic  salts  are  sometimes  separated  from  their  solutions  by  animal  or  vegetaljle 
fibres  immei*sed  in  them  and  deposited  thereon  without  decomposition.  W ool  or 
silk  immersed  in  a  solution  of  alum  takes  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  salt 
without  decomposing  it,  so  that  the  alum  may  be  afterwards  dissolved  out  liy 
boiling  water,  though  only  after  being  treated  therewith  ten  times  or  more  in  suc- 
cession. Linen  and  cotton  likewise  take  up  alum  from  its  solution,  but  only  in  very 
small  quantity. 

The  direct  separation  of  a  salt  from  its  solutions  by  organic  filu-e,  is  however  of 
much  less  importance  in  dyeing  than  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  into  an  acid  and 
a  basic  salt,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  latter  on  and  within  the  fibre  while  the  former 
remains  in  solution.  Stannic  chloride  is  resolved,  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solution,  and 
under  other  circumstances,  according  to  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  precipitate  of  stannic  hydrate.  Easily  soluble  ferrous  salts  are  converted,  by 
absorption  of  oxygen,  into  insoluble  basic  ferric  salts,  which  also  attach  themselves  to  the 
fibre.  Aluminium-salts  containing  weak  aeids,  such  as  the  acetate,  are  easily  converted 
into  sparingly  soluble  basic  salts,  either  by  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  their  acid 
on  exposure  to  the  air  (as  with  the  acetate),  or  by  precipitation  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
It  is  this  disposition  to  form  basic  salts,  added  to  the  tendency  of  tlie  bases  to  unite 
with  colouring  matters,  that  renders  the  salts  of  aluminium,  tin,  and  iron  so  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  fixing  of  colouring  matters.  Other  substances  are  however  used  as 
mordants,  viz.  soap,  acids,  albumin,  gluten,  tannin,  &e. 

It  is  evident  that  when  a  mordant  is  applied  over  the  whole  sm-face  of  a  fabric,  and 
this  is  afterwards  immersed  in  a  dye-bath,  it  will  receive  a  tint  all  over  its  surface  ; 
but  if  the  mordant  is  applied  only  in  parts,  the  colour  will  Ije  fixed  on  those  parts 
only.  The  former  process  constitutes  the  art  of  dyeing,  properly  so  called ;  the  latter 
the  art  of  printing  colours  on  stuiFs,  usually  called  calico-printing.  To  produce  thi.s 
topical  fixation  of  the  colour,  either  the  mordunt  is  first  applied  to  the  entire 
surface,  and  then  removed  in  parts  by  the  application  of  a  suitable  solvent ;  or,  more 
frequently,  the  mordant  is  mixed  with  a  thickening  material,  such  as  gum,  starch, 
paste,  alljumin,  &c.,  and  printed  on  the  parts  which  are  to  take  the  colour ;  or  thirdly, 
the  mordant,  thickening  materials,  and  coloiu'iug  matter,  are  mixed  and  printed 
together  on  the  cloth. 

The  mordanted  cloth  has  to  be  submitted  to  certain  preliminary  operations  before  it 
is  ready  for  dyeing, —  first  to  filx  the  mordant  on  the  fibre,  and  secondly  to  remove 
superfluous  mordant.  Forfixing  the  mordant  the  chief  agent  employed  is  heat,  which,  ;is 
already  observed,  facilitates  the  separation  of  the  base  of  the  mordant  from  the  acid. 
Cotton  goods  are  subjected  to  a  treatment  called  "  ageing,"  which  formerly  consist i^d 
in  hanging  them  up  for  several  days  in  a  warm  room,  whereby  the  acetic  acid  of  the 
mordant  was  volatilised,  and  in  the  case  of  iron  mordants,  the  iron  was  brought  to  the 
state  of  sesquioside.  The  change  is  now  however  much  more  quickly  effected  by  the 
joint  action  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  pieces  of  calico  being  passed  over  and  under  a 
series  of  rollers,  in  a  nan-ow  room  into  which  a  small  quantity  of  steam  is  sufil'red  to 
issue,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  80°  to  100°,  or  rather  more,  of  Fahrenheit,  by 
means  of  steam  pipes.  The  aqueous  vapour  perhaps  acts  by  facihtating  the  volatilisa- 
tion of  the  acid. 

The  removal  of  the  unfi:sed  or  superfluous  mordant  (and  thickening  matter  in  the 
ease  of  printed  goods),  is  a  very  important  operation,  as  the  excess,  if  suffered  to 
remain,  would  consume  to  no  purpose  a  certain  portion  of  the  dye-stuff,  and  moreover, 
in  prmted  goods,  it  would,  on  immersion  in  the  dye-bath,  spread  itself  over  the  ground 
or  uuprinted  portion  of  tlie  surface,  and  cause  it  to  take  up  the  colour  when  it  ought 
to  be  left  white.  The  cleansing  is  effected  sometimes  by  simple  washing  in  water, 
either  hot  or  cold  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  fabrics  which  are  to  receive  a 
uniform  colour,  and  do  not  require  the  mordant  to  be  dried  before  dyeing.  For 
printed  stuffs  this  simple  washing  will  not  suffice;  for  the  superfluous  mordant,  as  it 
dissolved  in  the  water,  would  be  likely  to  impregnate  the  ground  and  render  the 
pattern  indistinct.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  piiece  with  a  solution  which  will 
at  once  decompose  the  superfluous  mordant.  This  is  effected  by  various  means,  viz. 
by  the  chalk-bath,  bran-bath,  cowdung-bath,  &c.  Chalk  acts  simply  liy  precipitating 
the  alumina  or  other  oxide  in  the  mordant.  The  action  of  cowdiuig,  which  is  especially 
used  for  madder  goods,  has  been  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  acid,  also  to  phosphates, 
silicates,  and  other  salts.  That  the  latter  is  the  more  correct  view  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  tlie  dung-bath  is  now  almost  wholly  superseded  by  the  solutions  of  certain 
salts,  viz.  the  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  lime,  arsenite  and  arsenate  of  soda,  and 
silicate  of  soda, — all  of  which  act  by  precipitating  the  Iwse  of  the  mordant  in  the  form 
of  an  insoluble  salt  which  will  not  unite  with  the  colouring  matter  or  with  the  fibre. 
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The  manner  in  which  colouring  matters  are  fixed  on  organic  fibres  by  means  of 
mordants  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  observations  of  Walter  Crum  (Chem.  Soc. 
J.,  vol.  xvi.  Jan.  1860)  on  the  dyeing  of  cotton. 

When  ripe  cotton  fibre,  which  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  fine  cylindrical  tubes,  is 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  ferric  acetate,  a  portion  of  the  solution  enters  the  tubes,  and 
on  subsequent  exposure  to  a  warm  moist  atmospliere,  the  acetic  acid  evaporates  and 
oxide  of  iron  is  deposited  within  the  fibre ;  when  the  cotton  thus  mordanted  is  im- 
mersed in  a  madder  bath,  a  portion  of  the  solution  enters  the  fibre,  and  the  colouring 
matter  unites  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  A  similar  action  takes  place  when  acetate  of 
alumina  is  used  as  the  mordant.  When  the  cotton  is  first  immersed  in  subacetate  of 
lead  and  then  exposed  to  moist  warm  air,  a  deposition  of  oxide  of  lead  takes  place 
within  the  fibre,  and  on  subsequently  dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassium 
a  yellow  deposit  of  chromate  of  lead  is  obtained.  In  like  manner,  by  first  steeping 
the  cotton  in  a  solution  of  tannin,  then,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  in  a  ferric  salt,  a 
black  precipitate  of  ferric  tannate  is  formed  within  the  fibre.  A  piece  of  dyed  cotton 
may,  in  fact,  be  described  as  a  set  of  colourless  bags  containing  coloured  substances, 
and  in  so  far  resembling  the  natural  colours  of  fiowers. 

Cotton  fibre  in  the  unripe  state,  in  which  it  has  the  appearance  of  flattened  blades, 
but  really  consists  of  flattened  tubes  with  extremely  narrow  bore,  is  impervious  to 
liquids,  and  therefore  will  not  take  a  dye.  Such  cotton  is  called  dead  cotton. 
White  fibres  consisting  of  it  may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  middle  of  the  coloured 
portions  of  printed  calicoes. 

Various  methods  are  resorted  to  for  forming  precipitates  within  the  fibre.  Some- 
times the  fibre  is  first  made  to  absorb  tannin,  then  treated  with  an  acid  solution  of 
tin ;  in  this  manner  a  precipitate  of  tannate  of  tin  is  formed  within  the  fibre,  which 
forms  a  good  mordant  for  Lima  or  Brazil  wood.  When  cotton  is  soaked  in  a  cold 
weak  solution  of  oxychloride  of  tin,  or  better  in  a  mixture  of  stannous  and  stannic 
chlorides,  and  then  immersed  in  basic  ferric  chloride  or  nitrate,  a  large  quantity  of 
iron  is  deposited  within  the  fibres,  probably  as  ferric  stannate.  This  mordant,  when 
dyed  in  ferroprussic  acid,  forms  a  prussian  blue  of  the  greatest  richness  and  bril- 
liancy. 

Some  colours  fix  themselves  within  the  fibre  without  the  aid  of  mordants.  Bhie 
indigo,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  converted  into  soluble  white  indigo  by  the  action 
of  reducing  agents,  such  as  ferrous  sulphate,  orpiment,  &c.  The  solution  thus  ob- 
tained is  absorbed  by  the  fibre,  and  accumulates  or  becomes  precipitated  on  or  within 
it  in  the  insoluble  state  ;  and  on  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air  the  white  indigo  is 
reconverted  into  blue  indigo  by  oxidation. 

Besides  the  precipitation  which  takes  place  within  the  fibre,  there  is  Kkewise  a  con- 
siderable qtiantity  of  dj'e  deposited  in  the  interstices  between  the  fibres.  This  por- 
tion is  less  firmly  fixed  than  the  former,  and  is  removed  by  the  process  of  soaping,  to 
which  some  dyed  and  printed  goods,  the  madder-purples  for  instance,  are  subjected  ; 
but  in  the  numerous  class  of  colours  which  do  not  require,  and  indeed  would  not  bear, 
the  soaping  process,  this  external  dye  is  allowed  to  remain,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  tlie  richness  of  the  tone ;  such  is  the  case  with  goods  dyed  with  garancin,  the 
indigo-dye^  and  all  colours  fixed  by  steam,  (Crum.) 

Steam-colours. — This  is  a  style  of  calico-printing  in  which  one  or  more  mordants  are 
mixed  with  dye-wood  decoctions  or  other  coloured  solutions,  and  printed  on  the  cloth, 
and  then  siibjected  to  the  heat  of  a  steam-bath,  which  causes  the  mordant  to  unite 
with  the  colouring  matter  and  both  with  the  cloth.  Superior  colours  are  produced  by 
mordanting  the  cloth  first  so  as  to  fix  oxide  of  tin  on  the  fibre. 

Figment-printing. — In  this  style  of  calico-printing,  the  same  pigments  may  be  used 
as  in  oil-painting,  and  are  mechanically  fixed  to  the  cloth  by  a  species  of  cementing. 
The  first  fixing  agent  used  was  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  naphtha,  but  this  was  soon 
abandoned,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire  which  it  occasioned.  The  fi_xing 
materials  now  used  are  albumin,  either  of  eggs  or  of  blood ;  lactarin,  which  is  prepared 
from  buttermillc  by  separating  the  solid  part,  purifying  it  from  butter  and  free  acid, 
and  then  drying  it;  ghitcn,  which  is  the  residue  of  starch-making  from  wheat-flour  by 
the  simple  washing  process,  the  gluten  being  afterwards  dried  at  a  gentle  boat ;  and 
tannin.  The  albumin  coagulates  readily  at  the  steam-heat;  lactarin  and  gluten 
require  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  to  dissolve  them  :  they  then  coagulate  by  heat  like 
albumin. 

Formerly  but  few  colours  were  printed  in  this  manner,  chiefly  ultramarine  blue 
and  carbon-drab  ;  lately,  however,  G-uignet's  chrome-green  has  been  used  for  pigment- 
printing,  and  Likewise  the  aniline  colours,  which  may  be  fixed  with  tannin.  (See 
p.  357.) 

The  various  colours  which  the  dyer  has  to  produce  are  either  the  primitive  colours, 
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Tcd,  Llue,  and  yellow,  or  combinations  of  them.  Many  of  the  compound  tints  may 
however  be  produced  directly  by  the  use  of  particular  dyes  —  purple,  for  example,  by 
archil,  and  by  some  of  the  aniline  dyes.  Tlie  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
principal  methods  of  producing  t  he  various  colours. 

Eed. 

Red  of  various  shades  is  produced  by  madder  and  the  products  obtained  from  it, 
garancin,  alizarin,  flower  of  madder,  &c.,  with  a  mordant  of  acetate  of  alumina,  (See 
Madder.) 

Turkcy-rcd  is  a  madder  colour.  To  produce  it,  the  tissue  is  first  heated  in  a  bath, 
of  oil,  water,  and  carbonate  of  soda  (2  parts  of  the  salt  to  100  oil),  which  forms  on  the 
surface  a  modified  oil  capable  of  acting  as  a  mordant.  It  is  then  dried,  freed  from 
excess  of  fatty  matter  by  pearlash  mordanted  in  a  bath  of  gall-nuts  and  alum,  then 
immersed  in  a  hot  bath  containing  chalk.  After  this  it  is  dipped  in  the  madder-bath 
for  3  hours,  the  bath  being  kept  at  the  boiling  heat  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour 
only.  It  is  next  washed,  again  treated  with  galls  and  alum,  and  dipped  in  a  second 
bath  of  chalk  and  madder,  after  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  charing  operation 
{auivagc).  For  this  purpose  it  is  first  boiled  in  a  bath  of  soap  and  pearlash  contained 
in  a  closed  vessel,  then  twice  in  a  bath  of  soap  and  protochloride  of  tin.  Lastly  it  is 
passed  through  a  bath  of  sour  bran,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air.  (Pelouze  and 
Frimy.) 

Scarlet  is  produced  by  cochineal  with  a  mordant  of  stannic  chloride,  obtained  Tiy 
treating  tin-foil  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  sal-ammoniac. 

Brazil-red. — Brazil-wood  with  an  aluminous  mordant.  It  is  applied  chiefly  to  silks, 
but  is  rather  fugitive,  being  destroyed  by  acids  and  changed  to  amaranth  by  alkalis. 

Lac-dye  is  a  splendid  scarlet  imported  from  India,  and  prepared  from  stick  lac. 
Messrs.  Haworth  and  Brooke  of  Manchester  obtained  a  superior  colom-  by  treating 
stick  lac  with  weak  ammonia,  and  mixing  this  solution  with  chloride  of  tin,  whereby 
a  fine  red  insoluble  matter  is  precipitated. 

For  the  aniline  reds,  see  page  356. 

Bltje. 

Indigo. — This  blue  dye-stuff  is  first  converled  into  white  indigo  and  rendered  so- 
luble, by  the  action  of  alkalis  and  reducing  agents,  such  as  protosulphate  of  iron,  orpi- 
ment,  glucose,  &c. ;  the  cloth  or  fibre  is  then  immersed  in  the  solution,  and  afterwards 
ex|)0sed  to  the  air,  the  white  indigo  being  thereby  oxidised  and  converted  into  blue 
indigo,  which  thus  becomes  fixed  upon  the  tissue.  To  produce  white  patterns  on  a 
blue  ground,  the  piieees  are  printed  before  dyeing  with  what  is  called  a  "  reserve," 
that  is  a  composition  which  prevents  the  colour  from  fixing  itself  on  the  fibre ;  the 
substance  most  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  is  sulphate  of  copper,  which  acts  by 
prematurely  oxidising  the  indigo. 

Indigo  combined  in  various  proportions  with  sulphuric  acid  forms  Sidphindigotio 
acid,  Indigo-carmine,  Saxony  blue,  cfr. 

Prussian  Blue,  TurnhulTs  Blue,  &c. — The  stuff  or  fibre  is  immersed  first  in  a  solu- 
tion of  an  iron-salt,  then  in  a  bath  of  yellow  or  red  prussiate  (pp.  227,  244).  In  calico- 
printing,  the  pattern  is  sometimes  printed  fl'ith  a  mixture  of  yellow  prussiate  and  tartaric 
acid,  or  sulphuric  acid  and  alum,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  hot  steam-bath.  By 
this  treatment,  ferroprussic  acid  is  first  set  free,  and  then  decomposed  by  the  heat, 
yielding  Prussian  blue  (p.  227). 

Logwood-blue. — Produced  by  decoction  of  logwood  on  stuffs  mordanted  with  alum 
and  cream  of  tartar.  The  colour  is  not  very  stable.  Sometimes  a  light  skj'-blue  tint 
is  first  given  with  a  weak  bath  of  indigo,  and  the  colour  afterwards  deepened  by  log- 
wood, and  brightened  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  protochloride  of  tin,  alum,  and  tartar. 

Coal-tar  blues. — 1.  Azuline.  This  fine  colour,  which  was  first  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Guinon,  Manias,  and  Bonnet  of  Lyons,  is  obtained  from  phenic  or  carbolic  acid  by  a 
process  which  is  kept  secret.  When  pure  it  forms  copper-bronze  crystals,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  a  splendid  blue  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  red.  To  dye 
silk  or  wool  with  this  colour,  the  alcoholic  solution  is  added  to  an  acidulated  luke- 
warm bath  of  water,  and  the  silk  or  wool  is  worked  in  it  till  it  acquires  a  purple  shado 
of  a  certain  depth.  It  is  then  transferred  to  another  bath  of  boiling  water  strongly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  purple  colour  is  dissolved,  and  a  most 
brilliant  and  permanent  blue  is  left  on  the  material.  The  dyed  silk  or  wool  is  then 
washed  repeatedly,  passed  through  a  bath  containing  a  little  tartaric  acid,  and  dried. 

2.  Bleu  de  Paris  is  produced  from  aniline  by  the  action  of  corrosive  sublimate ; — 
3.  Bleu  de  Midlioiise  from  rosaniline  (Magenta)  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents. 

4.  Ckinoliyie  blue  is  a  finelight  blue  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on  china- 
line,  a  base  contained  in  coal-tar  naphtha,  and  also  produced  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
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tion  of  cinelionine  (i.  869).  The  chinoline  blue  obtained  from  the  cinchonine  base  is 
a  fast  colour ;  but  unfortunately  that  obtained  from  coal-tar  cinchonine  ia  very  un- 
stable.   (Greville  Williams.) 

Ultramarine. — This  splendid  blue  colour  is  not  used  as  a  dye,  properly  so  called,  but 
only  as  a  pigment  in  calico  printing  (p.  354). 

Yeliow. 

Weld. — A  bright  yellow  dye  is  produced  by  wdd,  the  colouring  matter  of  Reseda 
hiteola.  Cotton  to  be  dyed  with  it  is  mordanted  with  acetate  of  alumina :  silk  and 
wool  with  alum  and  tartar. 

Fustic. — There  are  two  distinct  yellow  dyes  known  by  this  name,  viz.  old  fustic,  the 
bois  jaunc  of  tlie  French,  which  is  obtained  from  dyer's  mulberry  {Morus  tinctoria),  and 
1/oung  fustic,  from  the  Venetian  sumach  {Rhus  cotinus).  The  former  yields,  with 
aluminous  mordants,  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  durable,  but  not  very  bright ;  it  is  used 
chiefly  for  mixed  tints ;  the  latter  yields,  with  alum  or  stannic  chloride  mixed  with 
tartar,  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  dye,  much  used  in  calico-printing.  It  is  changed  to 
a  fine  purple  by  alkalis,  and  the  decoction  forms  an  orange-red  precipitate  with  acetate 
of  copper  or  lead. 

Quercitron. — The  decoction  of  qnercitr on  (Quercus  myra)  produces  on  cotton  and 
wool  mordanted  with  stannic  chloride  or  alum,  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  apt  to  change 
to  a  rusty  red  ;  it  is  also  applied  as  a  steam  colour,  thickened  with  gum-arabic  and 
mordanted  with  alum. 

Chromate  of  Lead. — The  stuff  or  fibre  is  immersed  first  in  a  bath  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  then,  after  washing,  in  a  rather  dilute  solution  of  chromate  of  potassium.  The 
yellow  colour  thus  produced  is  heightened  by  immersion  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  which 
remgves  any  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  neutral  acetate  and  nitrate  of  lead  are 
also  used,  and  produce  at  once  a  fine  yellow  dye.  By  immersing  the  stuff  thus  dyed  in 
lime  water,  a  basic  chromate  of  lead  is  formed  of  a  fine  orange  colour  (i.  93-1). 

Picric  Acid. — This  compound,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo,  phenie 
acid,  aloes,  gum-resins,  &c.,  was  first  introduced  as  a  yellow  dye  about  six  years  ago 
by  Messrs.  Guinon,  Marnas,  and  Bonney,  silk-dyers  of  Lyons ;  it  forms  a  very  beautiful 
and  permanent  colour. 

Colours  intermediate  between  Blue  and  Red:  Ceimson,  Pink,  Ckerrt-Coloue,  &e. 

Wool  mordanted  with  alum  and  cream  of  tartar  may  be  dyed  crimson  by  immersion 
in  a  bath  of  cochineal  contiiining  a  little  tartar.  For  amaranth,  which  inclines  more 
to  blue,  the  wool  is  first  dyed  with  logwood  mordanted  with  alum  and  tartar  or  chloride 
of  tin,  and  then  with  cochineal. 

The  special  dyes  for  producing  these  colours  are : 

1.  Safflower,  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  fiowers  of  Carthamus  tinctorius.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  silk,  and  produces  very  beautiful  but  rather  fugitive  colours.  For  the 
mode  of  applying  it,  see  page  808,  vol.  i. 

2.  Madder  mordanted  with  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  alumina  and  acetate  of  iron. 

3.  Rosaniline,  Fuchsine,  or  Magenta. — This  splendid  dye,  which  has  nearly  super- 
seded all  others  for  the  production  of  rose  or  cherry  colour,  is  obtained  from  aniline  by 
the  action  of  certain  oxidising  agents,  viz.  stannic  chloride  or  mercurous  nitrate.  It  is 
an  organic  base,  which  forms  several  definite  and  beautifully  crystallised  salts.  The 
acetate,  which  is  the  salt  chiefly  used,  crystallises  in  beautiful  dark  green  octahedrons, 
having  a  lustre  like  the  wing-cases  of  beetles.  Silk  or  wool  is  dyed  witli  it  by  simply 
adding  some  of  the  colour  to  a  slightly  acidulated  bath.  Its  dyeing  power  is  so  great 
that  10  grains  will  dye  2  square  yards  of  silk.    (See  Rosaniline.) 

Roseine  is  another  crimson  or  rose-coloured  dye,  produced,  though  in  small  quantity, 
in  the  preparation  of  aniline  purple.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of 
lead  or  of  manganates  on  aniline. 

Violets  and  Purples. — These  colours  may  be  produced  by  the  successive  use  of 
logwood  and  cocliineal,  the  cloth  or  fibre  being  first  dyed  blue  with  logwood,  then 
passed  successively  through  two  cochineal  baths  mordanted  with  alum  and  tartar. 
The  special  dye-stuffs  for  producing  them  are : 

1.  Madder,  garancin,  or  alizarin,  mordanted  with  dilute  iron-liquor. 

2.  Archil  or  Orchil. — This  dye-stuff,  obtained  from  various  lichens  by  maceration  in 
putrid  urine  or  other  alkaline  liquors,  has  long  been  used  for  the  production  of  violets, 
mauves,  &c.,  of  various  shades,  but  the  colours  obtained  witli  it  were  fugitive.  It  has, 
however,  been  shown  by  M.  Marnas  of  Lyons  that  a  fine  purple  colom-,  capable  of 
withstanding  the  action  of  acids  and  of  light,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  lichens 
with  milk  of  lime,  filtering  the  lime-liquor,  and  precipitating  the  colouring  matter 
from  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  dissolving  it  in 
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caustic  ammonia,  and  keeping  this  ammoniacal  liquor  at  a  temperature  of  153°  to 
160°  F.  for  twenty  to  twenty-five  days.  Tiie  colouring  principles  of  the  lichens  tlien 
fix  ammonia  and  oxygen,  and  are  transformed  into  a  new  series  of  products,  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  coloured  liquid  Ly  cidoride  of  calcium.  A  fine  purple  lake 
is  then  deposited,  which,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  is  sold  as  French  ^nnyle. 
Salts  of  alumina,  tin,  &c.,  might  also  be  used  as  precipitants  instead  of  chloride  of 
calcium.  French  purple  dyes  silk  and  wool  more  readily  than  common  archil.  The 
lake  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  boiled  with  water  and  filtered,  oxa- 
late of  calcium  then  remaining  on  the  filter,  while  the  colour  passes  into  the  filtrate. 
This  liquid  is  then  added  to  a  slightly  ammoniacal  dye-bath,  and  the  silk,  wool,  or 
cotton  mordanted  with  albumin,  or  cotton  prepared  for  Turkey-red,  is  immersed  in  it, 
these  fabrics  then  becoming  dyed  with  magnificent  fast  shades  of  purple  or  mauve. 

Murcxide  or  Eomo.n  Purple. — This  substance,  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
alloxan,  was  first  used  as  a  dying  material  for  silk  and  wool  by  MM.  Depouilly, 
Lauth,  Meister,  Petersen,  and  A.  Schlumberger,  in  1856.  When  mixed  with  ccs-rosive 
sublimate,  acetate  of  sodium,  and  acetic  acid,  it  produces  various  shades  of  red  and 
purple.  For  printing,  a  mixture  of  murexide  with  nitrate  of  lead  and  acetate  of  zinc, 
properly  thickened,  is  applied  to  cotton  fabrics,  which  are  then  left  to  dry  for  a  day 
or  two,  when  the  colour  is  fi^ed  by  passing  the  fabric  through  a  mixture  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  acetate  of'sodium,  and  acetic  acid.  The  uric  acid,  the  raw  material  whence 
the  murexide  is  prepared,  is  extracted  from  guano. 

Aloi  s,  the  resin  obtained  from  the  Aloe  socotrina,  has  of  late  been  used  by  the  French 
dyers  for  producing  violets,  pinks,  maroons,  and  other  shades. 

AyiiVme-furplc,  or  Mauve-dye  (also  called  Tyricin  purple,  Plicnantine,  Indisine). — 
This  colouring  matter,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  all  other  purple  dyes, 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Perkin  in  1856.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  acid 
chromate  of  potassium  on  sulphate  of  aniline.  When  pure,  it  is  a  brittle  substance, 
with  a  bronze-colom-ed  surface,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  to  which,  however,  it 
imparts  a  deep  purple  colour,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  aniline.  It  is  slightly  basic,  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alkalis  and  saline  substances.  With  tannin  it  forms  a 
precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  Its  colour  is  not  affected  by 
light,  or  by  acids  or  alkalis.  To  dye  silk  with  it,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  dye  is 
mixed  with  about  eight  times  its  liulk  of  hot  water  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  and 
then  poured  into  the  dye-bath,  which  consists  of  cold  water  slightly  acidulated :  wlien 
it  is  well  mixed,  the  silk  is  to  be  worked  in  till  it  is  of  the  required  shade.  If  a  bluer 
shade  is  required,  a  little  sulphindigotic  acid  may  be  added  to  the  dye-bath,  or  the 
silk  may  previously  be  dyed  blue  with  prussiau  blue  or  otherwise,  and  then  worked  in 
the  dye-bath  above  mentioned.  The  same  method  serves  for  dyeing  silk  with  violine 
or  roseine. 

To  dye  wool  with  aniline-purple,  the  dye-bath  is  composed  of  nothing  but  a  dihite 
aqueous  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  kept  at  60°  or  60°  C.  (122°  or  140°  F.). 
Acids  should  be  avoided,  or  only  a  very  small  quantity  used,  as  they  injure  the  colour. 
The  same  method  is  applicable  to  the  dyeing  of  wool  with  fuchsine,  violine,  roseine, 
and  chinoline  colours. 

To  dye  cotton  with  aniline  purple,  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  soap  and  of  light,  the 
process  has  to  be  modified,  so  as  to  form  on  the  cotton  fibre  an  insoluble  compound  of 
the  colouring  matter  with  tannin  and  a  metallic  base. 

To  effect  this,  the  cotton  has  to  be  soaked  in  a  decoction  of  sumach,  galls,  or  any 
other  substance  rich  in  tannin,  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  passed  into  a  weak  sohi- 
tion  of  stannate  of  sodium,  and  worked  in  it  for  about  an  hour;  it  is  then  wrung  out, 
turned  in  a  dilute  acid  liquor,  and  then  rinsed  in  water.  Cotton  thus  prepared  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  remarkaljle  power  of  combining  with  aniline  purjile. 
The  above  process  may  be  modified,  as  for  example,  the  stannate  of  sodium  may  be 
applied  to  the  cotton  before  the  tannin,  and  alum  may  also  be  used  in  the  place  of 
stannate  of  sodium.  To  dye  this  prepared  cotton  with  aniline-purple,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  work  it  in  an  acidulated  solution  of  the  coloui'ing  matter  ;  when  thus  prepared, 
the  cotton  will  absorb  all  the  colouring  matter  of  the  dye-bath,  leaving  the  water  per- 
fectly colourless.  It  has  been  fouud  that  cotton  thus  prepared  can  be  dyed  with  any 
colomring  matter  that  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  tannin.  It  is  therefore  used 
for  dyeing  with  roseine,  violine,  fuchsine,  and  chinoline  colours. 

Cotton  may  also  be  dyed  a  very  good  and  fast  colour  by  mordanting  it  with  a  basic 
lead-salt,  and  then  working  it  in  a  hot  solution  of  soap  to  which  aniline-purple  has 
been  added. 

Oiled  cotton,  such  as  is  used  for  dyeing  with  madder,  is  also  used  in  dyeing  these 
colours.  Cotton  simply  oiled,  and  before  mordanted  with  alum  and  galls,  absorbs 
coal-tar  colouring  matters  with  great  avidity,  producing  very  fine  shades.  Oiled 
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cotton  mordanted  with  alum  and  galls  also  combines  rapidly  with  these  colouring 
matters:  but  as  the  colour  of  the  prepared  cotton  is  generally  rather  yellow,  it  inter- 
feres sometimes  with  the  beauty  of  the  result. 

Cotton  is  sometimes  washed  with  albumin,  which  is  coagulated  by  the  action  of 
eteam,  and  the  albumin,  which  covers  the  cotton,  dyed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Violine,  roseine,  fuchsine,  and  also  the  chinoline  colours,  combine  with  unmordanted 
vegetable  fibres  as  well  as  aniline-purple. 

Printing  of  Calico  with  Aniline-purple  and  other  Coal-tar  Colours.  —  The  process 
generally  employed  for  printing  with  these  colouring  matters  is  simply  to  mix  them 
with  albumin  or  lactarin,  print  this  mixture  on  the  fabric,  and  then  to  coagulate  the 
albumin  or  lactarin  by  the  agency  of  steam. 

Another  method  is  to  print  tannin  upon  the  fabric  previously  prepared  with  stannate 
of  sodium,  and  then  dye  it  in  a  hot  dilute  acid  solution  of  the  colouring  matter ;  by 
this  means  the  parts  of  the  fabric  which  are  covered  with  tannin  are  dyed  a  deep 
colour,  but  the  other  parts  are  only  slightly  coloured.  These  are  cleared  by  well- 
known  processes.  This  method  of  applying  these  colouring  matters  is  also  modi- 
fied by  printing  a  compound  of  the  colouring  matter  required  and  tannin  on  the 
prepared  cloth,  instead  of  the  tannin  only,  and  then  steaming  the  goods. 

Violine. — This  dye-stuff,  the  solutions  of  which  have  a  colour  resembling  that  of  the 
field  violet,  was  first  obtained  by  Dr.  D.  Price.  It  is  produced  by  oxidising  aniline 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead.  It  is  even  less  soluble  in  water  than  aniline- 
purple,  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  colour  is  destroyed  by  reducing  agents,  but  restoredon 
exposure  to  the  air.   The  methods  of  dyeing  with  it  are  the  same  as  for  aniLine-pm-ple. 

Colours  intermediate  between  Blue  and  Yellow  :  Geeens. 

Green  dyes  are,  for  the  most  part,  produced  by  the  combination  of  yellow  and  blue 
applied  either  together  or  separately.  For  the  production  of  a  good  green  tint,  it  is 
essential  that  both  of  the  primary  colours  be  quite  pure,  any  admixture  of  red  in  either 
of  them  causing  the  green  to  appear  dull.  For  dyeing  green  with  a  single  bath,  the 
stulF  or  fibre  is  sometimes  mordanted  with  alum  and  then  dipped  into  a  bath  of  fustic 
mixed  with  indigo-carmine.  When  two  baths  are  used,  the  stuiF is  first  dyed  blue,  then 
well  washed  and  boiled  for  three  hours  in  a  bath  of  fustic  mordanted  with  alum  and 
cream  of  tartar,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  Saxony  blue  (a  solution  of  1  pt.  indigo 
in  6  pts.  sulphuric  acid).  If  it  be  then  dipped  into  a  logwood-bath,  it  acquires  the 
tint  called  by  the  French,  vert-dragon.  Saxony  green,  which  is  brighter,  is  produced 
by  dipping  the  piece  into  a  second  bath  of  fustic  of  greater  concentration. 

A  very  beautiful  green  colour  called  Vert-  Vemis,  Vert-Azof  or  Vcrt-Lumiere,  is 
produced  on  silk  by  a  dye  imported  from  China,  called  Chinese  green  or  Lo-Kao ;  silks 
thus  dyed  are  especially  admired  for  the  beautiful  green  shades  they  assume  in  arti- 
ficial light.  Very  large  quantities  of  this  dye  were  imported  in  1853  by  Messrs.  Guinon 
of  Lyons.  More  recently,  however,  M.  Charvin,  of  Lyons,  has  obtained  the  same 
dye  from  the  common  buckthorn  {Bhamnus  catharticus).  It  is  remarkable  for  being 
capable  of  producing  with  proper  reagents  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  Its  use  is, 
however,  greatly  restricted  by  its  want  of  stability.  Moreover,  Messrs.  Guinon,  Marnas, 
and  Bonnet,  have  found  that  very  fine  greens,  which  likewise  maintain  their  colour  in 
artificial  light,  may  be  produced  at  less  cost  by  first  dyeing  the  silk  in  prussian  blue, 
and  then  in  an  acidulated  bath  of  picric  acid. 

Chrome-qrcens  consisting  of  hydrated  oxide  of  chromium  are  now  much  used  as 
pigments  in  caKco-printing:  for  their  preparation  see  vol.  i.  p.  950.  They  likewise 
maintain  their  colour  in  artificial  light. 

Aniline-green,  or  Emeraldine.—Amime  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate 
of  potassium,  or  a  salt  of  aniline  treated  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  yields  a  green 
compound,  the  existence  of  which  has  long  been  known  to  chemists.  AJl  attempts  to 
dye  silk  or  wool  with  it  have  hitherto  failed  ;  but  it  may  be  produced  on  cotton  fabrics 
by  printing  with  acid  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  on  a  fabric  prepared  with  chlorate  of 
potassium.  A  beautiful  bright  green  then  gradually  appears,  and  only  requires  to  be 
washed.  If  the  green  fabric  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  potas- 
sium, this  colour  is  transformed  into  a  dark  indigo-blue,  called  azurine.  (Calvert.) 

Colours  composed  of  Red,  Blue,  and  Yellow :  Browns,  Ghets,  and  Blacks. 

Bronze  is  produced  on  wool  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  weld,  fustic,  alum,  and  tartar, 
in  which  it  is  boiled  for  three  hours  ;  it  is  then  left  in  a  cellar  for  six  days,  washed, 
dipped  in  a  bath  of  weld  and  madder,  again  washed  and  dipped  in  a  blue  bath. 

For  olive,  the  wool  is  first  dyed  blue,  then  boiled  for  four  hours  in  a  bath  of  alum, 
sumach,  fustic,  soot,  and  logwood,  then  taken  out  and  redipped  after  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  copperas.  Similar  processes  yield  myrtle-green,  reseda,  and  other  shades  in 
which  yellow  is  the  predominating  colour. 
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Maroon,  in  whicli  red  predominates,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  stuff  for  three  hours 
in  a  bath  of  weld  and  fustic  mordanted  with  alum  and  tartar,  then  leaving  it  in  tlio 
cellar  for  a  week,  washing,  boiling  it  for  a  short  time  in  a  madder-bath,  and  lastly- 
dipping  it  in  a  blue-bath.  To  obtain  a  darker  colour,  the  stuff,  after  leaving  the  madder- 
bath,  is  boiled  for  two  hours  with  logwood,  sumach,  and  copperas.  Similar  processes 
are  adopted  for  cin7iamon  and  other  hrounis. 

Brown  Maroo7i  is  produced  by  dipping  the  stuff  for  three  hours  in  a  bath  of  gall- 
nuts,  sandal-wood,  Brazil-wood,  and  madder,  then  adding  logwood  and  copperas. 

Black  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  indigo,  various  yellow  dyes,  and  the  tannin  of 
gall-nuts  or  sumach,  sulphates  and  acetates  of  iron  and  copper,  cream  of  tartar,  &c. 

The  black  called  in  France  noir  de  sedan,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
durable,  is  given  to  wool  by  first  dj'eing  it  blue  with  indigo,  then,  after  careful  wash- 
ing, dipping  it  for  three  hours  in  a  bath  of  sumach  and  logwood,  at  80°  or  90'-'  C. ;  then 
taking  it  out,  adding  to  the  bath  335  grammes  of  protosulphate  of  iron  for  each  metro 
of  stuff,  redipping  for  an  hour  at  38°  C.,  and  repeating  this  process  three  times.  A 
very  fine  black  is  likewise  obtained  by  dyeing  the  wool  with  logwood  and  iron,  and 
then  dipping  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  at  40°  or  50°  C. 

Silk  is  dyed  black  with  protosalts  of  iron  and  tlie  tannin  of  gall-nuts,  or,  more 
cheaply,  of  chestnuts.  The  silk  is  fir'st  dipped  in  the  tannin-bath,  whence  it  issues  with 
a  colour  of  nankeen  yellow,  then  washed,  and  dipped  in  a  bath  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  at  90°  C.  Pyrolignite  of  iron  is  likewise  used,  and  iron  filings  and  sulphate  of 
copper  are  added  to  the  bath,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  to 
take  up  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free  liy  the  decomposition  of  the  ferrous  and  cupric 
sulphates.  Gum  and  dextrin  are  likewise  added  ia  give  the  liquid  the  requisite  con- 
sistence. The  silk,  as  it  issues  from  the  bath,  has  a  rusty  colour,  which,  however, 
soon  turns  black  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Cotton  and  linen  may  be  dyed  black  in  the  same  manner  as  wool.  A  very  black 
dye  is  also  produced  by  dipping  them  fii-st  in  a  bath  of  galls  and  logwood,  then  in 
pyrolignite  of  iron  at  90°  C. 

Greys  of  various  shades  are  obtained  in  like  manner  by,  reducing  the  proportions  of 
gall-nuts,  logwood,  pyrolignite,  &c.  An  alumina  mordant  is  generally  added  to  give  a 
violet  tint. 

A  variety  of  brown  and  grey  tints  are  also  produced  by  the  fixation  on  the  stuff  of 
metallic  oxides,  sucli  as  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Catechu-hlcick  on  silk.  The  silks  are  passed  into  a  solution  of  ferric  salt,  then  into 
a  hot  soap-solution  containing  an  excess  of  soap,  whence  they  are  passed  into  a  slightly 
acid  liath  of  yellow  prussiate.  When  thus  dyed  prussian  blue,  they  are  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  ferric  salt  of  specific  gravity  1-15,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  an  iron 
mordant  to  the  silk.  They  are  then  thoroughly  washed  and  passed  into  a  bath  of 
catechu,  fororganzine  at  203°,  for  tram  at  172°  R,  the  silks  being  worked  in  this  liath 
until  it  is  cold,  so  as  thoroughly  to  saturate  the  iron  mordant  witli  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  catechu,  and  thus  produce  a  black.  They  are  then  wrung  on  the  peg,  ami  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  24  hours,  after  which  they  are  passed  into  a  soap  solution  at  50° 
washed  thoroughly;  and  the  organzine  is  then  dipped  into  a  bath  of  weak  acetic  acid, 
the  tram  into  a  solution  of  weak  hydrochloric  acid.  Finally,  the  silks  are  passed 
through  an  emulsion  of  oil,  well  worked  on  the  peg,  and  left  to  dry.  These  last  opera- 
tions are  intended  to  remove,  by  means  of  the  fatty  matters,  the  harshness  which  the 
silk  would  otherwise  possess. 

Catechu  is  capable  of  yielding  a  great  variety  of  colours.  It  contains  two  distinct 
principles,  catechu-tannic  acid,  and  catcchin,  the  former  of  which  yields  various  shades 
of  drab,  while  the  latter  yields,  with  metallic  salts,  salmon,  red,  and  wood  colom-s. 

For  further  details,  see  the  articles  Dyeing  and  Caijco-printing  in  Urc's  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manvfactures,  and  Mines,  and  in  Muspi-att's  Ckemistry.  Persoz,  Traite 
iheoriquc  et  'pratique  dc  Ulmprcssion  dcs  Tissus,  tomes  4,  8vo.  Paris,  1846.  Pe- 
louze  ct  Fremy,  Traite  de  Chimie  gencrale.  Par.  1856,  tom.  v.  pp.  558-595.  W.  H. 
Perkin,  On  Colmiring  Matters  derived  from  Coal-tar,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  230.  F.  C. 
Calvert,  On  Improvctnents  a7id  Progress  in  Bijeing  and  Calico-printing  since  1851. 
Manchester  and  Loudon. 

SYHSMYXiES.    Lowig's  name  for  the  organic  radicles  C"II-°-^. 

BYOTBITIbES.    Lowig's  name  for  the  radicles  C'H'"'''^. 

SVOXVIiITE.    SjTi.  with  Lanakkitb. 

SYSCXiAZITE.    Syn.  with  Okenite. 

SVSKOXiXTX:.    Syn.  with  Saussurite. 
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SSYSSi'triTE.  (Zn  ;Fe  ;Mn)  (Al^Fe^)0^. — A  variety  of  spinel,  occurring  imbedded 
in  the  limestone  of  New  Jersey.  It  forms  octahedral  crystals  of  a  yellowish  and 
greyish  brown  colour,  glassy  lustre,  opaque.  Hardness  =  4'5  ;  specific  gravity  = 
4-55.  With  borax  before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  to  a  dark  garnet-red  glass.  (Thomson, 
Eammelsberg.)    See  Spinel. 

BYSS.'S'SIW.  C-'ff'^O'.  (Berzelius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  139;  xliii.  1. — 
Theyer  and  Schlosser,  ihid.  1.  235. —  Strecker,  ibid.  Ivii.  22.) — A  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  choloidic  or  cholalic  acid,  produced  when  either  of  these  acids  is 
heated  to  300°  C,  or  treated  for  some  time  with  hydrochloric  or  dihite  sulphuric  acid 

Cholalic  Dj-sljsin.  Choloidic 

acid.  acid. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  boil  ox-bile  freed  from  fats  and  colouring  matters 
■with  hydrochloric  acid  for  12  to  24  hours;  wash  the  hard,  friable,  resinous  mass  which 
separates,  with  water ;  then  boil  it  repeatedly  with  alcohol  to  remove  admixed  choloi'dic 
acid ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  ether;  and  either  evaporate  the  ether,  which  then  leaves 
the  dyslysin  as  a  yellowish  or  brownish  mass,  or,  better,  precipitate  the  ethereal  solution 
with  alcohol,  which  throws  it  down  with  less  colour. 

Dyslysin  is  an  amorphous  substance,  doubtless  colourless  when  quite  pure,  but 
generally  yellowish  ;  melts  when  heated  above  140°  C.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  acids, 
potash-ley,  and  alcohol  (hence  the  name),  but  soluble  in  ether.  Alcoholic  potash  con- 
verts it  into  choloidic  acid. 

SSirSXiirTB.    See  Eulyte. 

2S"SrsXi'S''X'STB.  A  brown-black  powder,  obtained  as  a  residue  from  many  masses 
of  meteoric  iron  when  they  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  amounts  to  between 
0'25  and  2'25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  phosphide  of  iron, 
nickel,  and  magnesium.    (Shepard,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  ii.  380.) 

UirS3ffITS,  or  SJTrsSSriTB.    Syn.  with  Ehodonite. 

JBYSOUISi.  Houillc  papyracec,  Terre  bitumineiise  feuilletee,  Terre  foliense  hitu- 
mincuse  de  Melilli.  Stinkkohle,  bldtterige  StinJcirdc.  A  soft,  finely  laminated  sub- 
stance, occurring  at  Melilli  in  Sicily,  of  greenish  and  yellowish  grey  colour,  and 
specific  gravity  1'14  to  1-2-5.  It  burns  with  flame  and  an  unpleasant  odour,  leaving  a 
friable  skeleton  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'«.  Aufl.  ii.  [3]  535). 

SJirSTOMlTE.    Syn.  mth  Dathoute. 

D-srsiETTmBITB.  (Shepard,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xii.  209.— Smith  and  Brush, 
ihid.  xvi.  50.)  — A  rock  occurring  at  Diana  and  other  places  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
New  York.  It  is  massive,  slaty,  and  tough,  and  has  the  aspect  of  serpentine.  Hard- 
ness =  3  to  3'5;  specific  gravity  2-76  to  2'81.  Colour,  green,  yellow,  and  grey,  some- 
times mottled  with  red.  Its  composition  varies  widely,  but  it  consists  mainly  of  silica 
and  alumina,  with  water  and  several  protoxides  in  variable  proportions  ;  so  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  mixture.    The  following  analyses  are  by  Smith  and  Brush :  — 

SiO^  ArO^  Fe^O^  Ca^O  Mg'O  K^O  Na^O  H^O  Mn^'O 

44-80  34-  3  01  0-66  0-42  6  87  3-60  5-38  0-30  =  99-94 

46-70  31-01  3-69  trace  0-50  11-68  trace  5-30  .    .  =  98-88 

44-94  25-05  3-33  8-44  6-86  6-80  trace  6-15  .    .  =  100-57 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  splits  into  thin  splinters,  and  melts  to  a  white  mass,  having 
the  aspect  of  porcelain. 


E 

EiLHTHS.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  oxides  of  the  metals,  barium,  strontium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  ghicinum,  aluminium,  zirconium,  yttrium,  and  thorinum.  The 
earlier  chemists  distinguished  lime  and  magnesia,  by  the  appellation  of  Terra  ahsor- 
hentes,  from  the  earths  in  a  more  limited  sense ;  to  these  absorbent  or  alkaline  earths, 
bai-yta,  discovered  in  1774  by  Scheele,  and  strontia,  discovered  later,  were  afterwards 
added.  Baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  being  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  strong  alkaline 
and  caustic  properties,  are  sometimes  designated  earthy  alkalis,  e.g.  by  Gmelin  in  his 
Handbook ;  but  the  term  alkaline  earths  is  more  generally  adopted.  Magnesia  is 
usually  classed  among  the  earths  proper.  Silica  was  formerly  numbered  among  .the 
earths ;  but  it  is  now  regarded  as  an  acid  (or  rather  anhydride). 
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EARTHY  BiAM«2.ASJSSE.  J 

BAU  ISS  COEbOGSTS.  Kulnisches  Wasser. — A  perfume  consisting  of  a  solution 
of  various  essential  oils  in  alcohol.  Numerous  recipes  have  been  given  for  its  prepara- 
tion. One  of  the  best,  according  to  Forstcr,  is  to  dissolve  in  6  quarts  of  spirit  of  82 
per  cent.  Tralles,  the  following  mixture  of  oils  :  Oil  of  orange,  bergamot,  lemon,  limctte 
( Citrus  Lumia),  essence  cle  petits  grains,  each  1  oz.  ;  oleum  dc  Cedro,  de  Cedrat,  essence 
de  Portugal,  de  Neroli,  each  i  oz. ;  oil  of  rosemary,  1  oz. ;  oil  of  thyme,  i  oz.  (Handw. 
d.  Chem.  iv.  428;  see  also  lire's  Dictionarg  of  Arts,  Manufactiircs,  and  Mines,  art. 
Perfumery,  iii.  428.) 

EAIT  SS  JTAVEiaiE.    A  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  sodium.    (See  Hypo- 

CHXOKITES.) 

EAIT  3SE  Xi^JCB.  Afiua  Lucim.—k.  milky  mixture  of  rectified  oil  of  amber  with 
alcohol  and  ammonia. 

ESSaAK  EST.    Syn.  with  Pyboxanthin. 

EBOMTITE.  Caoutchouc  hardened  by  kneading  or  rolling  with  half  its  weiglit  of 
sidphur.    (See  Caoutchouc,  i.  740.) 

BBOSTTT.  The  black  heart-wood  of  Diospyros  Ehenum,  a  tree  of  the  styraeeous 
order,  indigenous  in  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  and  many  other  tropical 
countries.  It  is  very  hard,  heavier  than  water,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  has  a 
biting  taste,  and  gives  off  an  aromatic  odour  when  bm-nt.  According  to  Petersen  and 
Schodler,  it  contains,  when  dried  at  100'^  C,  49'8  per  cent,  carbon,  5-3  hydrogen,  and 
4  i-9  oxygon. 

SBlTHiSiIOSCOPE.  Ebullition  Alcoholometer. — An  instrument  for  determining  the 
strength  of  hydrated  alcohol  by  its  boiling  jjoint.  (See  Alcohol,  i.  95  ;  also  lire's 
Dictionary  cjf  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  ii.  72.) 

EBUSiIiITEOmr.    See  Heat. 

EGG03DTEIffE.  Elcejonine  (from  eic7ofos.  offshoot).  C"H'"=NO^ — A  base  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  cocain  under  the  influence  of  hydrochloric  acid  : 

C'lP'NO'  +  H'O  =  C'-'H"=N03  +  C'lPO^. 

Cocain.  Ecgonine.  Benzoic 

acid. 

It  is  most  readily  obtained  by  heating  cocain  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  100°  C.  in  a 
sealed  tube.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  Its  platinum-salt  crystallises  in  orange-yellow 
prisms.    (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxi.  372.) 

SCHISJITE3.    Fossil  radiate  animals  found  in  the  chalk. 

ECIiOGITE.  Smaragdite-rock,  Omphazitc-rock. — A  crystallo-granular  rock  con- 
sisting essentially  of  red  garnet  and  green  smaragdite,  sometimes  also  containing  kya- 
nite  and  white  mica. 

EBUOES.  {Arum  esctdcntum.) — A  plant  cultivated  for  food  in  most  tropical 
climates.  According  to  T.  J.  Herapath  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  196),  the  fresh  roots 
yield  1-647  per  cent,  ash,  containing  in  100  pts. : 

Matter  soluble  in  water  : 

Total. 

K=0     NaCl    SO'       CO-  P-05 

38-9       7-0       3-3       10-4  4-1    63-7 

Matter  insoluble  in  water : 

Ca'^'O     Mg"0    Al'O'     Fe'Qs  SO'     SiO^     CO^  P'O' 

15-7       trace     trace       1  0  1  1       52       3  5       98       .       .  36-3 

To(K) 

From  these  results  Herapath  concludes  that  eddoes  exhausts  the  soil  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  alkalis  more  than  the  Spanish  potato  or  batatas  (i.  520),  but  less  than  the 
common  potato. 

EBES.E'OKSITE.  ^rc^rZ/lw-AV^.— A  silicate  of  calcium,  2Ca^0.3SiO^  or  Ca^Si'O^ 
found  at  Aedelforss  in  Smllland,  Sweden,  Cziklowa  in  the  Eannat,  and  G-jellebaek  in 
Norway.  It  is  massive,  fibrous  or  feathery,  white  or  greyish,  with  vitreous  lustre  and 
transparent.  Specific  gravity  =  2-58.  Hardness  =  5-5.  Melts  to  a  clear  rdass 
before  the  blowpipe.  (Hisinger,  Kongl.  Vetensk.  Acad.  Handl.  1823,  p  177-  1838 
p.  191.)  - 
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The  same  name  is  given  by  Eetzius  (Dissert,  de  Trcm.  Norwcg.  et  zeolo  ruhro, 
Aedelforss,  Lundte,  1818)  to  the  red  zeolite  of  Aedelforss,  which  occurs  there  in  fibrous 
aggregations,  -white,  light  grey,  or  reddish,  transhicent  on  the  edges,  and  with  a  vitreous 
lustre.  Specific  gravity  =  2'6.  Hardness  =  6.  According  to  Ketzius,  it  contains 
60-28  per  cent.  SiO",  15-42  Al'O',  8-18  Ca'-O,  4-16  Fe'O^  0-42  Mg=0  and  Mn^O^  and 

11-  07  water.  A  similar  mineral  from  Fahlun  in  Sweden  was  found  by  Hisinger  to 
contain  60-0  SiO^,  15-6  Al-iO',  1-8  Fe^O^  8-0  Ca^O,  and  11-6  water  (=  97-0),  while  he 
obtained  from  the  Aedelforss  zeolite  53-76  SiO",  18-17  A1■'0^  4-02  Fe'O^  10-90  Ca=0, 
and  11-23  H-0  (=  98-38).    (Dana,  ii.  307.) 

EDEIilTE.    Prehnite  from  Aedelforss  in  Sweden. 

BiDESJITE.    Grammatite  from  Edenville,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

ESSXM'GTOXI'ITE.  A  mineral  occurring  on  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  near  Glasgo-w, 
in  small  crystals  belonging  to  the  dimetric  or  quadratic  system.  The  crystals  are 
square  prisms,  acuminated  with  the  faces  of  a  quadratic  octahedron.  Colour  greyish 
white.  Hardness  =  4-0  to  4-5.  Specific  gravity  2-694.  According  to  Heddle'a 
analysis  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ix.  179),  it  contains  36-98  SiO^,  22-63  Al^O^  26-84  Ba-0, 

12-  46  water,  with  traces  of  soda  and  lime  (total  98-91),  whence  may  be  deduced 
the  formula  3Ba=0.2Si02  +  4(APO='.2SiO^)  +  12H^0,  which  is  equivalent  to 
(15a'=rt/;2^H'»)Si'°0«  +  7  aq.,  and  reducible  to  E*SiO*  +  7  aq.,  the  formula  of  an  ortho- 
silicate. 

EIS'EJ'CT.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  body  separated  by  the  decomposition  of  another 
in  which  it  pre-viously  existed  as  such,  in  contradistinction  to  product,  which 
denotes  a  compound  not  previously  existing,  but  formed  during  the  decomposition. 
The  volatile  oil  of  lemon-peel  is  an  educt,  because  it  pre-exists  in  the  peel;  but  bitter 
almond  oil  is  a  product,  because  it  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  bitter  almonds,  but 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  emulsin  and  water  on  amygdalin.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  same  substance  may  be  regarded  as  an  educt  or  as  a  product,  according  to 
the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  body  from  which  it  is  derived.  Thus 
the  lime  and  carbonic  anhvdride  obtained  by  heating  chalk  to  redness,  are  educts,  if 
the  chalk  be  regarded  as  Ca^O.CO^  products  if  it  be  regarded  as  Ca'.CO',  or  (CO)".Ca^.O, 
&e.  Similarly  the  ammonia  evolved  by  heating  sal-ammoniac  with  lime  is  an  educt, 
if  that  salt  is  composed  of  NH^.HCl,  but  a  product  if  its  composition  is  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  NH^Cl.  Even  the  elementary  bodies,  as  evolved  from  their 
compounds,  may  be  regarded  as  products,  if,  as  explained  in  the  article  Chemical 
Affinity  (i.  858),  we  suppose  a  molecule  of  a  free  element  to  be  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  elementary  atoms  in  opposite  polar  states ;  as  for  example,  when  hydrogen 

-    +      -  -(- 

is  evolved  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  hydride  of  copper :  Cu^H  +  HCl  = 
-  +       +-  ... 

Cu"Cl  +  HH,  or  when  sulphur  is  precipitated  by  the  mutual  action  of  sulphurous 

+  _     +_        +  _  +_ 

anhydride  and  sulphydric  acid :  iW^  +  SO^  =  2H-0  +  SS^ 

EltUXaCOIlATIOM'.  A  term  applied  to  washing,  or  lixiviation,  in  eases  when 
the  soluble  matter  is  rejected  as  worthless,  and  the  insoluble  residue  is  the  material 
required. 

ESWARSSITE.    See  Monazite. 

EETEItVESCEITCE  is  the  commotion  produced  in  liquids  by  some  part  of  the 
mass  suddenly  taking  the  gaseous  form  and  escaping  in  numerous  bubbles. 

EFFZiOK.ESC£UCE.  This  term  is  applied  to  two  or  three  different  phenomena, 
characterised  by  the  formation  of  a  loose  pulverulent  deposit  on  the  surface  of  a  solid 
body. 

1.  Crystallised  salts  are  said  to  effloresce  when  they  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation 
and  fall  to  powder  :  e.  q.  neutral  carbonate  of  sodium,  Na^CO'  -1-  6  aq. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  pulverulent  crystalline  deposit  on  the  surface  of  a  porous  body, 
in  consequence  of  the  crystallisation  of  a  salt  existing  in  solution  within  its  pores,  or 
formed  from  materials  existing  therein,  is  also  called  efflorescence:  e.g.  the  crystal- 
lisation of  nitrate  of  potassium  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in  caves,  as  in  India,  or 
on  saltpetre  plantations, — of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  sodium  on  walls,  — of  alum  on 
alum-slate, — of  ferrous  sulphate  on  iron  pyrites,  &c.  In  all  these  cases,  the  solution  of 
the  salt  is  drawn  by  capillary  action  to  the  surface  of  the  solid  body,  and  there  crys- 
tallises in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

3.  The  term  efflorescence  is  likewise  applied  to  the  effect  which  sometimes  takes 
place  when  a  saline  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  slowly  in  an  open  vessel.  The  solid 
salt  separates  in  dendritic  crystals  just  where  the  surface  of  the  liquid  touches  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  solution,  rising  by  capillarity  between  these  crystals,  forms  a 
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fresh  crystallisation  just  above  the  first  layer ;  and  this  process  is  continually  repeated 
till  the  crystallisation  thus  formed  extends  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  and  sometimes 
down  to  the  table  on  which  it  stands.  Sal-ammoniac  and  other  ammonia-salts  often 
efiloresce  in  this  manner.  The  effect  may  be  prevented  to  a  certain  extent  by  greasing 
the  edge  of  the  vessel,  or,  better,  by  quickly  boiling  the  solution,  or  evaporating  it  by 
heat  from  above. 

EGERAXr.    Syn.  with  Idocease. 

EGG.  (Prout,  Phil.  Trans.  1822,  p.  377.— Pri^vost  and  Dumas,  Ann.  d.Sc.nat.  iv. 

47.— Prevost  and  Morin,  Lchmann's  Zoochemic,  Heidelberg,  1858,  p.  693. — Baudri- 
mont  and  St.  Ange,  Compt.  rend.  xvii.  1343. — Gobley,  Compt.  rend.  xxi.  766. — ■ 
J.  Pliys.  Chim.  [3]  xi.  409  ;  xii.  513. — Valenciennes  and  Fr^my,  J.  Pharm.  [3]xxvi. 
5,  321,  415  ;  IVaite  de  Chimie  generalc  par  Pdoiizc  et  Frcmy,  2""'  Ed.  1857,  vi.  227.— 
Jje.]-ima.un,  Lehrbiichd.phi/siol.  Chcmic,  translated  by  Dr.  Day,  ii.  353  ;  iii.  439  ;  also 
in  Gmelin's  Handhuch,  viil.  282,  646,  667,  658,  and  693.— Handw.  d.  Uhem.  2'°  Aufl. 
ii.  [3]  342,  554,  652.) 

The  eggs  of  birds  consist  of  four  parts,  viz.  1.  The  shell,  which  is  a  hard  calcareous 
envelope  ;  2.  A  thin  membrane,  called  the  mcmhraria putaminis,  which  lines  the  shell; 
3.  The  wliite,  or  albumen,  -wliicli  is  a  colourless  liquid  enclosed  in  large  cells  formed 
of  a  thin  membrane  ;  and  4.  The  yolk  or  vitellum  surrounded  by  the  albumen,  and 
likewise  enclosed  in  a  membrane,  wliich  is  connected  with  that  which  forms  the  cells 
of  the  albumen  by  two  knotted  ligaments  called  chalaccB. 

The  shell  consists  mainly  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  smaller  quantities  of  phosphate 
of  calcium  and  animal  matter.  In  the  egg-shells  of  the  domestic  fowl,  Vauquclin  and 
Proust  found, 

Vauquclin.  Proust. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  89-G  91 

Phosphate  of  calcium,  'with  a  little  phosphate  of 

magnesium  57  7 

Animal  matter  containing  sulphur      .       .       .     4-7  2 

lUOO  Too 

The  egg-shell  of  the  ostrich  contains,  according  to  "Wicke,  3'28  p.  c.  organic  matter 
and  97'41  carbonate  of  calcium. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  shell  of  poultry  eggs  contains,  according  to  Scherer, 
50-7  p.  c.  carbon,  6-6  hydrogen,  16  8  nitrogen,  and  26'0  oxygen  and  sulphur.  When 
ineiuerated,  it  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  ash  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  calcium. 

The  white  or  albumen  of  the  egg  is  not  a  mere  solution  of  albumin  or  albuminate  of 
sodium  in  water.  AVhen  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  exhibits,  besides  the  clialazse 
and  the  amorphous  cellular  membranes,  a  number  of  small  bodies  with  three  projecting 
points,  or  aggregates  of  small  needles,  consisting  of  fat.  The  cellular  membrane  is  that 
wliich  gives  the  gelatinous  consistence  to  white  of  egg.  When  the  white  is  beaten  up 
witli  water,  and  the  intimate  mixture  thus  formed  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  the  chalazae  and  membranes  separate  as  a  flocculent  sediment. 

Lchmann  found  in  white  of  egg,  in  addition  to  albumin,  a  small  quantity  of  fat, 
glucose,  extractive  matter,  mineral  salts,  and  free  gases.  Nickles  found  a 
trace  of  fluorine.  In  the  fresh  white  of  poultry  eggs,  Lehmann  found  carbonates  in 
variable  quantity,  depending  perhaps  on  the  time  for  which  the  eggs  had  been  exposed 
to  tlie  air.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  albumen  varies  from  82  to  88  p.  c. ;  the 
quantity  of  albumin,  mostly  in  combination  with  soda,  is  about  12-5  p.  c.  of  tlie  fresh 
albumen  ;  that  of  the  extractive  matters  is  3-14  p.  c.  of  the  solid  residue.  The  pro- 
portion of  inorganic  salts  is  0-64  to  0-68  (Lehmann),  0-65  (Poleck).  The  dried 
residue  of  the  albumen  yields  3-042  p.  c.  fusible  ash  (Lehmann).  In  the  dried 
albumen  of  poultry  eggs,  Lehmann  found,  as  an  average  of  numerous  determinations, 
0-5  p.  c.  fermentable  sugar.  G.  Meissner  found  a  much  larger  quantity,  viz.  8  p.  c.  of 
the  dried  residue.  In  100  pts.  of  the  ash  of  the  albumen  of  poultrv  eggs,  Poleck  found 
25-67  KCh  8-57  NaCl,  5-43  K^O,  12-49  Na-'O,  6-25  Ca-0,  7-03"^  Mg-0,  2-09  Fe'0^ 
15-28  p■-0^  0-84  S0^  9-01  CO-,  and  7-05  SiO-.  The  chlorides  and  other  soluble  salts 
form  the  larger  portion  of  this  ash,  whereas  in  the  ash  of  the  yoUv,  the  insoluble  salts 
predominate. 

The  yolk  of  birds'  eggs  forms  a  thick,  viscid,  slightly  translucent,  yellow  liquid, 
destitute  of  odour,  but  having  a  faint  peculiar  taste :  when  mixed  with  water,  it  forms 
a  white  emulsion.  It  blues  reddened  litmus  paper,  solidifies  to  a  friable  mass  when 
liniled,  is  coagulated  by  cold  alcohol,  and  gives  up  to  ether  a  reddish-yellow  fat. 
When  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  semifluid  mass  of  very 
fine  granules,  amongst  which  there  swim  variously  sized  yolk-corpvschs  uml  fat  glolndcs. 

The  yolk-corpuscles  consist  mainly  of  fat  and  pigment ;  the  fine  granules,  according 
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to  Lehmann,  of  casein  containing  but  a  small  quantity  of  alkali ;  the  fluid  of  tho 
yolk  consists  of  albumin  poor  in  alkali,  in  a  state  of  actual  solution.  The  substance 
formerly  called  vitellin  is  now  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  casein  and  albumin. 

The  fat  of  the  yolk  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  olein  and  palmitin  ;  it  also  contains 
cholesterin  or  a  very  similar  body,  and  according  to  Gobley,  cerebrin  and  lecithin 
(q.  V.)  The  colouring  matters  of  the  yolk  have  not  been  accurately  investigated  ;  it  is 
merely  known  that  they  consist  of  a  red  and  a  yeUow  pigment,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  is  albuminous. 

In  1000  pts.  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  of  the  domestic  fowl,  Gobley  found  514-90  water, 
157-60  vitellin,  304-70  fat  (consisting  of  213-00  palmitin  and  olein,  4-40  cholesterin, 
84-30  lecithin  and  3-00  cerebrin),  4-00  alcohoHc  extract,  5-60  colouring  matter,  0-30 
chloride  of  ammonium,  2-80  alkaline  chlorides  and  sulphates,  10-20  earthy  phosphates, 
with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Among  the  constituents  of  the  ash,  the  potassium-salts  and  phosphates  occupy  the 
chief  place,  the  chlorides  and  the  sodium-salts  being  present  in  small  quantity  only. 
Poleck  found  in  100  pts.  of  the  ash  of  the  yolk  of  liens'  eggs,  5-94  potash,  4-82  soda, 
15-79  lime,  2-36  magnesia,  1-85  ferric  oxide,  68-26  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  0-92 
silica  (  =  99-94). 

Changes  of  the  egg  during  incubation.  —  From  observations  on  the  eggs  of  the 
domestic  fowl,  Prout  deduced  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  The  relative  weights  of  the  several  parts  of  the  egg  vary  considerably.  Ten 
eggs  gave  on  the  average,  in  1000  pts. ;  shell  and  lining  membrane  106-9  pts.,  white 
604-2,  yolk  288-9.  The  membrane  weighs  about  2|pts.  per  thousand  of  the  entire  egg. 
— 2.  The  egg  loses  during  incubation  about  1  of  its  weight,  which  is  about  eight  times 
as  much  as  it  would  lose  in  the  same  time  if  left  to  itself — 3.  At  the  commencement 
of  incubation,  the  yolk  gives  up  oil  to  the  white,  whereby  the  white  is  altered  and 
becomes  like  the  casein  of  milk,  the  yolk  at  the  same  time  taking  up  water  and  salts. 
—  4.  At  a  later  stage,  the  water  and  salts  leave  the  yolk,  wliich  gradually  resumes  its 
original  volume.  In  the  last  week  of  incubation,  it  diminishes  still  further  in  bulk, 
and  gives  up  the  greater  part  of  its  phosphorus,  which  is  used  in  the  formation  of  bone, 
uniting  as  phosphoric  acid  with  lime,  which  is  not  originally  contained  in  the  fluids  of 
the  egg,  but  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  shell. 

The  results  obtained  by  Prevost  and  Dumas  are  as  follows  :  The  contents  of  the  un- 
incubated  egg  were  found  to  consist  of  10'72  per  cent,  fat,  16-58  substance  free  from 
fat  (8-19  in  the  white  and  8-36  in  the  yolk)  and  72-55  per  cent,  water.  After  seven 
days'  incubation,  the  inner  part  of  the  egg  consisted  of  9-32  per  cent,  ether-extract, 
13-94  substance  free  from  fat  (with  8  per  cent,  albumin),  and  76-74  water.  Of 
substance  free  from  fat  the  white  contained  34-9  per  cent.,  the  thick  yolk  16-5,  the 
fluid  yolk  4-4,  the  membranes  of  the  white  7-7,  the  amniotic  liquid  1-3  per  cent.  The 
fat  and  solid  substance  had  therefore  diminished  during  incubation,  but  the  amount 
of  water  was  relatively  increased  after  fourteen  days'  incubation,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  shell,  the  interior  of  the  foetus,  and  in  one  instance  also,  the  amniotic  liquid 
exhibited  an  acid  reaction.  100  pts.  of  the  interior  of  the  egg  consisted  of  9-46  ether- 
extract,  16-09  dry  matter  with  7-7  albumin,  and  74-43  water.  The  white  contained 
3-3  per  cent,  dry  matter  free  from  fat ;  the  yolk  19-3  ;  the  membranes  9-1 ;  the  foetus 
7-2;  the  amnios  1-4  per  cent.  After  twenty-one  days'  incubation,  the  interior  of  the 
egg  consisted  of  5-68  per  cent,  fat,  15-44  dry  substance  free  from  fat  (i  of  which  was 
yolk,  1  yolk-membrane  and  |  fcetus),  and  78-88  per  cent,  water.  The  yolk  then 
contained  29-0  per  cent,  the  yolk  membrane  20-6,  the  foetus  14-6  per  cent,  dry  matter 
free  from  fat. 

The  weight  of  the  shell  remained  nearly  constant.  The  fat  of  the  egg  before 
incubation  had  a  uniform  yellow  colour ;  on  the  seventli  day  the  thick  yolk  yielded  to 
ether  a  j^ellow  oil ;  the  liquid  yolk  a  yellow,  later  a  colourless  fat.  The  membranes 
and  amnios  yielded  a  thick  white  fat,  the  foetus  a  white  fat  like  hog's  lard.  On  the 
fourteenth  day,  the  yolk-oQ  was  yellow  and  thick ;  that  of  the  foetus  reddish  and  solid. 
On  the  twenty-first  day,  the  yolk-fat  was  tliick  and  pale  yellow ;  that  of  tlie  mem- 
branes dark  yellow  and  partially  solid  :  tlie  fcetus  yielded  at  first  a  solid  yellow,  after- 
wards a  soft,  white  fat. 

Kespecting  the  mineral  constituents  of  eggs,  Prevost  and  Morin  have  obtained  the 
following  results : 

Eggs  before  incubation  contained ; 


In  the  white 
In  the  yolk 


Dry  substance 


free  from  fat. 
.  15-090 


Ash. 


0-85 
0-90 


Insoluble 
phosphates. 

0-13 
0-90 


Soluble 
salts. 

0-68 


15-166 


30-256 


1-75 


103 


0-68 
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After  twenty-ono  days  iucubation  : 

Dry  substance  ,  ,           Insoluble  Soluble 

free  from  fat.  phosphates.  salts. 

In  the  yolk          .       .       .    5-51  O'loO         0-145         0  005 

„      yolk-membrane         .    4-80  0-205  0-2(15 

„      putamen,  chorion  and?  ^.^^  0  040         0-015  0-025 
amnios.  ) 

fa>tus        .       .       .  16-87  1-825         1-059  0-730 


27-60  2-220         1-424  0-/60 

The  loss  of  -weight  of  the  egg  during  incubation  was  found  by  Prevost  and  Morin 
(contrary  to  the  oliservations  of  Prout,  p.  364)  to  be  the  same  in  a  given  time  as  that 
of  the  egg  -when  left  to  itself,  so  that  it  appears  to  arise  from  simple  drying.  Unim- 
pregnated  eggs  do  not  putrefy  during  incubation,  their  contents  retain  their  original 
consistence,  but  the  yolk  becomes  darker. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  non-incubated  eggs  respire,  giving  oif  water  and 
carbonic  acid  and  absorbing  oxygen,  so  that  the  air  confined  at  the  broad  end  of  the 
egg  is  richer  in  oxygen  than  the  external  air.  From  the  investigations  of  Baudrimont 
and  St.  Ange,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Viborg  and  Schwann,  it  appears  that  this 
process  of  respiration,  in  other  words,  the  interchange  of  gas  through  the  shell,  is  acce- 
lerated during  incubation,  and  is  moreover  necessary  to  the  process  of  development,  inas- 
much as  eggs  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  a-nhydride  quickly  die. 

E</(/s  of  Fishes. — The  eggs  of  fishes,  and  likewise  those  of  reptiles,  insects,  mol- 
lusea,  &c.,  do  not  contain  an  albuminous  investment  like  that  of  birds'  eggs,  but  con- 
sist merely  of  a  fluid  corresponding  to  the  yolk,  and  enclosed  m  a  membrane,  which  is 
itself  enclosed  in  a  shelL 

The  yolk,  or  vitellum,  of  the  eggs  of  cartilaginous  fishes  consists  of  an  albuminous 
liquid,  holding  in  solution  certain  mineral  salts,  chiefly  chlorides  and  phosphates,  and 
in  suspension,  white  grains  or  plates,  consisting  of  ichthin,  the  form  of  which  is 
regular  and  constant  in  each  species,  but  differs  in  different  species.  According  to 
Eadlkofer,  they  ;ire  crystalline  and  double-refracting.  These  grains  are  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  phosphoretted  fat,  which  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  forms  a 
kind  of  mucilage  with  water,  and  exhibits  some  analogy  to  the  oleophosphoric  acid  of 
the  brain.    (Valenciennes  andFremy.) 

The  roe  of  the  sturgeon  is  salted  and  sold  as  caviare.  John  found  in  100  pts.  of  it, 
6-2  fluid  albumin,  4-3  butyraceous  fat,  6-7  common  salt,  0-5  phosphate  of  calcium  with 
a  little  iron,  24-3  coagulated  albumin,  and  68  water. 

The  eggs  of  bony  fishes  also  contain  grains  or  plates  similar  to  those  in  the  yolk  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  but  consisting  of  three  substances  insoluble  in  water,  viz.  ichthin, 
ichthidin,  and  ichthulin.  The  albumin  of  fishes'  eggs  appears  to  differ  from  that 
of  birds'  eggs  ;  in  fact,  that  of  certain  fishes  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
coloration,  and  begins  to  coagulate  at  45°  C,  whereas  the  albumin  of  bird.s'  eggs 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  deep  violet-blue  colour,  and  does  not  coagulate 
below  60°  C. 

The  fluids  of  the  eggs  of  bony  fishes  undergo  a  change  of  composition  during  their 
sojourn  in  the  oviduct.  While  still  attached  to  the  ovary,  they  contain  only  traces  of 
albumin,  but  those  in  the  oviduct  contain  a  considerable  quantify  of  it.  The 
eggs  of  the  carp  in  an  early  stage  of  development  contain  ichtladin  and  ichthulin  ; 
when  fuUy  developed,  they  no  longer  contain  ichthidin,  the  ichthulin  gradually  dis- 
appears, and  when  they  have  become  quite  transparent,  they  contain  nothing  but  a 
strongly  albuminous  liquid,  holding  phosphoretted  fat  in  suspension.  (Valenciennes 
and  Fr^my.) 

According  to  Gobley  (J.  Phys.  Chim.  [3]  xi.  409;  xii.  513),  carps'  eggs  exhibit  iu 
their  composition  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  to  hens'  eggs.  They  appear  to  be  defi- 
cient in  the  alkaline  albumin  which  surrounds  the  yolk  of  the  fowl's  egg,  but  they  contain 
an  albuminous  substance,  paravitellin,  agreeing  in  composition  and  properties  with 
vitellin,  and  a  fat,  which,  like  that  of  the  yolk  of  poultry  eggs,  is  composed  of  a  fixed 
oU  and  a  tenacious  infusible  substance.  The  oil,  which  is  present  in  small  quantity 
only,  consists  of  olein  and  palmitin  ;  the  tenacious  substance  is  a  mLxture  of  several 
compounds,  including  cholesterin,  lecithin,  and  cerebrin,  the  second  of  which 
contains  phosphorus.  Carps'  eggs  boiled  with  water  yield,  according  to  Gobley,  an 
acid  liquid,  which  becomes  more  acid  on  addition  of  alcohol.  The  coloiu-ing  matter  of 
carps'  eggs  appears  to  be  of  two  kinds,  like  that  of  poultry  eggs,  a  red  ferruginous  sub- 
stance, like  the  colouring  matter  of  blood,  and  a  yellow  substance.  Gobley  gives  the 
mean  percentage  composition  of  the  eggs,  as  follows  : — 64-08  water,  14-06  paravitellin, 
2-57  olein  and  palmitin,  0-26  cholesterin,  3-04  lecithin,  0-20  cerebrin,  0-04  chloride  of 
ammonium,  0-45  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  0-04  sulphate  and  phosphate  of 
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potassium,  0'29  phosphates  of  magnesiura  and  calcium,  0-39  extract  of  flesh,  14-63 
membrane,  and  0'03  colouring  matter,  with  traces  of  iron,  and  loss. 

Eggs  of  Reptiles. — The  eggs  of  the  tortoise  are  composed  of  a  gelatinous  white, 
small  in  quantity,  containing  but  little  albumin,  and  enclosed  in  the  cells  of  the  large 
transparent  membranes.  The  yolk  is  very  rich  in  albumin,  and  contains  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  phosphoretted  oil  together  with  grains  of  emydin  (j.  v.). 

In  the  egg-sheU  of  Emys  ama^ordca,  L.  Gmelin  found  26'6  per  cent,  animal  matter 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  10'7  animal  matter  soluble  in  that  acid,  So'i  carbonate 
of  calcium,  7'3  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  traces  of  magnesia. 

In  the  egg-shell  of  Alligator  sclero^ys,  not  quite  freed  from  membrane,  Brummer- 
stadt  found  1-36  per  cent,  water,  5-99  organic  matter,  91'10  carbonate  of  calcium,  2'33 
carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  0'54  earthy  phosphates. 

The  eggs  of  the  lizard  resemble  those  of  the  tortoise  to  a  certain  extent ;  they  do 
not  contain  ichthin  or  emydin.    (Valenciennes  and  Fremy  ) 

The  eggs  of  the  common  viper  contain  an  albumin,  like  that  of  the  ray,  gelatinous, 
and  made  up  of  transparent  elastic  films  containing  a  slightly  albuniinated  water. 
The  yolk  contains  a  liquid  very  rich  in  albumin,  and  having  a  large  quantity  of  fat 
floating  in  it,  but  on  bringing  it  in  contact  with  water,  the  liquid  thickens  more  and 
more  ;  and  at  last  becomes  quite  gelatinous.  This  change  of  state  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  body  resembling  vitellin,  wliich  is  rendered  insoluble  by  the  slow  action  of 
water.    (Valenciennes  and  Fremy.) 

The  gelatinous  matter  of  the  eggs  of  frogs  is  composed  of  a  tissue  of  hyaloid  mem- 
branes, containing  water,  absorbed  after  the  eggs  have  been  laid.  It  is  modified  by 
boiling,  becoming  slightly  opaline,  while  the  yolk  hardens,  showing  that  it  contains 
albumin.  The  yolk  is  blackened  by  a  peculiar  pigment,  which  also  colours  the  ex- 
tremely thin  vitelline  membrane  ;  the  liquid  of  the  yolk  contains  a  very  small  quantity 
of  fatty  matter  united  in  transparent  drops  :  another  substance  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, presents  the  appearance  of  an  extremely  thin  membrane,  covered  with  black 
dots,  and  a  large  quantity  of  extremely  smaU.  vitelline  granules,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  The  eggs  of  tritons  exhibit  the  same  composition ;  the 
■white  exterior  matter  is  similar  to  that  of  frogs'  eggs. 

The  eggs  of  Crustaceans  do  not  contain  ichthulin  ;  their  albumin  appears  to  differ 
in  some  respects  from  that  of  other  eggs,  not  coagulating  below  74°  C.  The  eggs  of 
crabs  and  lobsters  contain  the  substance  which  exists  in  the  shell  of  the  animal,  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  red  colour  which  it  assumes  when  boiled.  In  the  eggs,  this  sub- 
stance appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  to  be  precipitated,  on  diluting  the 
crushed  eggs  with  water,  as  a  green  resinous  substance,  which  is  reddened  even  by 
drying  in  vacuo,  also  by  the  action  of  salts  which  absorb  water,  by  the  action  of  al- 
eoliol  or  ether,  and  lastly  when  rubbed  with  a  solid  body.  In  the  reddened  state,  the 
colouring  matter  may  easily  be  obtained  by  heating  the  albuminous  liquid  which  holds 
it  in  solution,  and  dissolving  out  the  colouring  matter  from  the  coagulated  albumin 
which  encloses  it,  by  means  of  alcohol.    (Valenciennes  and  Fremy.) 

Eggs  of  Arachnida  and  l7isects. — The  eggs  of  spiders  contain  albumin,  fatty 
matters  and  a  large  quantity  of  matter  preeipitable  by  water.  The  eggs  of  ants  exhibit 
similar  composition.    (Valenciennes  and  Fr^my.) 

Reinsch  found  in  the  eggs  of  Papilio  Crat<pgif  2'36  per  cent,  shell  (containing  2-14 
animal  matter,  and  0'22  carbonate  of  calcium),  8'32  albumin,  8'22  fat,  with  traces  of 
volatile  oil,  0'88  unsaponifiable  fat,  0'57  phosphate  of  calcium,  with  traces  of  ferric 
oxide,  4'65  animal  substances  with  salts,  and  75'00  water. 

Eggs  of  Moll XI, sea. — These  eggs  appear  to  differ  altogether  in  composition  from 
those  of  other  animals.  Thus  the  eggs  of  the  snail  do  not  contain  a  trace  of  fat,  but 
are  formed  entirely  of  hyaloid  membranes,  enclosing  a  viscid,  colourless  liquid,  which 
holds  in  solution  an  azotised  body  different  from  albumin,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
coagulate  by  heat,  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
without  producing  a  violet  colour.    (Valenciennes  and  Fr(lmy.) 

F.  W.  Burdach  examined  the  eggs  of  Limnmis  stagnalis,  in  different  stages  of  deve- 
lopment, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  quantity  of  fat  in  them  increases 
during  their  development  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminoids.  The  eggs  in  an  early 
stage  of  development  were  found  to  contain  in  the  dry  state,  4-05  per  cent,  mineral 
salts,  0-65  fat,  and  therefore,  95-26  albuminates  ;  in  a  second  experiment,  3  55  salts, 
0-64  fat,  and  95-81  albuminates.  The  fully  developed  eggs  yielded  6-00  and  6-62  per 
cent,  salts,  2-18  and  1-55  fat,  and  91-82  albuminates.  These  experiments  seem  to 
show  that  the  albuminates  are  partly  converted  into  fat  in  the  process  of  development. 
(Burdach,  Be  commutat.  subst.  protein,  in  adipem,  Bissertatio.  Eegiomontii  Prussor. 
1853.) 

The  following  general  conclusions  are  deduced  by  Valenciennes  and  Fremy  from 
their  researches  on  the  eggs  of  different  classes  and  orders  of  animals. 
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1.  Among  vertebrate  animals,  the  eggs  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  exhibit  differ- 
ences which  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  most  simple  analysis  ;  nevertheless,  tlie 
eggs  of  sanrians  and  ophidians  present  considerable  analogy  to  those  of  bixds,  whereas 
the  eggs  of  batrachians  approach  more  to  those  of  cartilaginous  tishes. 

2.  The  eggs  of  arachnida  and  insects  differ  altogether  in  composition  from  those  of 
other  animals. 

3.  The  eggs  of  crustaceans,  which  are  organised  so  as  to  be  hatched  in  water,  exhibit 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  fishes  or  amphibious  vertebrata. 

4.  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  eggs  of  molluscs. 

5.  These  differences  correspond  not  only  witli  classes  and  orders,  but  likewise 
extend  to  natural  families,  and  do  not  stop  even  there  ;  inasmuch  as  the  eggs  of  carti- 
laginous fishes  have  not  the  same  composition  as  those  of  bony  fishes  :  moreover,  a 
carp's  egg  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  salmon,  and  the  egg  of  an  ophidian,  an 
adder,  for  example,  docs  not  contain  the  same  principles  as  that  of  a  cheloniun. 

6.  Eggs  contain  several  distinct  proximate  principles,  viz.  vitellin,  ichthin,  ichthulii:, 
ichtliidin,  and  emydiu,  designated  by  the  generic  name  of  vitelline  substmiccs. 

7.  Though  the  composition  of  the  proximate  principles  is  the  same  in  closely  allied 
species,  the  form  and  size  of  the  vitelline  substances  varies  sufficiently  to  be  recognised 
and  assigned  for  each  species. 

8.  The  albuminous  substances  derived  from  the  eggs  of  birds,  reptiles,  fishes  and 
crustaceans  exhibit  in  their  chemical  properties  and  in  their  point  of  congelation, 
differences  suflicient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they  constitute  different  proximate 
principles. 

9.  An  egg  undergoes  changes  attended  with  considerable  modifications  of  its  liquid 
constituents,  at  the  different  epochs  of  its  formation,  at  the  moment  of  its  separation 
from  the  ovary,  and  during  its  sojourn  in  the  oviduct  before  it  is  laid. 

SHZiZTS.  A  basic  phosphate  (or  phosphovanadate)  of  copper  found  at  Ehl,  near 
Linz  on  the  Rhine,  at  Nischnei-Tagilsk  in  the  Ural,  and  at  Libethen  in  Hungary  (the 
so-called  crude  lihcthcnite),  usually  in  botryoi'dal  and  kidney-shaped  aggregates,  or 
massive  and  imbedded,  rarely  crystallised.  It  cleaves  in  one  direction,  produces  a 
veriligris-green  to  emerald-green  streak,  is  translucent  on  the  edges,  has  a  nacreous 
lustre  on  the  cleavage  faces.  Hardness  =  1'5  to  4'0.  Sp)ecific  gravity  =  3'8  to  4-3. 
Before  the  blo-wpipe  it  decrepitates  violently,  and  melts  easily  to  a  black  bead,  which 
solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state.  On  charcoal  it  yields  copper.  Dissolves  easily  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

According  to  an  older  analysis  by  Bergemann  (Schw.  J.  liv.  305),  it  contains  21-93 
per  cent.  65-99  Cu-0,  and  9-06  water,  agreeing  approximatel_y  with  the  formula 

5Cu-'0.P*0^  +  gH^O,  or  2(Cu'P0^2CunO)  +  H-0  (calc.  23-94  Y'0\  6G-97  Cu  O,  and 
9-09  water).  Analyses  by  R.  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvii.  183),  Rhodius  {ihid. 
xlii.  457),  and  Nordenskiold  {ibid.  Ixxii.  457),  lead  to  similar  results.  According 
to  a  later  analysis  by  Bergemann  (Jahresber.  v.  Leonhard  f.  Min.  1S58,  p.  191),  the 
mineral  likewise  contains  vanadium,  viz.  7-34  V^O^  17-89  P=0^  64-09  Cu^O,  and  8-90, 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  3Cu'0.V-0'  +  6(3Cu-O.P-0*  +  aq.)  + 
3(Cu=0.H«0),  or  CW03.3(2Cu3PO'.aq.).3CuHO.  But  it  is  probably  a  mixture,  as 
indeed  miglit  be  inferred  from  the  great  variations  in  its  hardness  and  density. 

EHRESTBERGITS.  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  as  a  deposit  in  trachyte 
in  the  Siebengebirg.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  nearly  gelatinous,  easily  compressilile, 
and  when  dried  becomes  lighter  in  colour,  fissured,  fine-grained,  and  opaque.  In  the 
dry  state  it  adheres  but  little  to  the  tongue.  In  water  it  disintegrates  and  resumes  its 
original  character.  According  to  Ehrenberg,  it  becomes  white  by  gentle  ignition,  but 
recovers  its  former  colour  by  immersion  in  water.  Analyses  by  Bischof  (I.)  and 
Schnabel  (II.)  show  that  its  composition  is  very  variable  : 

SiO^       Al'O'     Fe'0»     Mn-0     Cu^O      Mg-O     H=0  K=0,Na'0  Total. 
I.    64-54       6-04       4-56       4-61       3-96       0-41       7-77       8-11     .  100 
II.    66-77      15-77       1-65       0-86       2  76       1-30      17-11       3-78     .  100 

According  to  Schnabel,  water  extracts  from  it  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  magnesia ; 
hydrochloric  acid  extracts  iron  and  manganese.    (Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1852,  p.  867.) 

EKBERGITE.    A  massive  fibrous  variety  of  Scapolite  {q.  v.) 

EZ.AEU'E.    C'H'^— Syn.  with  Nontlene  {q.  v.) 

ELSJOtlTE.  A  variety  of  nephelin,  having  a  waxy  or  fatty  lustre,  slight  trans- 
lucence,  and  a  grey,  dingy  IJue,  green,  red,  or  bro-wn  colour.  In  crystalline  form  and 
composition  it  does  not  differ  essentially  from  nephelin,  but  is  distinguished  by  the 
greater  ease  with  which  it  melts  to  a  tumid  glass.    (See  Nephelin.) 

EXi2:oiUETES.    A  kind  of  hydrometer  for  detecting  adulterations  in  fixed  oils. 
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such  as  palm-oil,  linseed-oil.  &c.,  by  their  specific  gravity,  and  partly  also  by  their 
different  rates  of  expansion  by  heat.    The  indications  are  not  very  exact. 

EXi.3:OPT2MS.  A  term  applied  to  the  more  volatile  portion  of  a  natural  essential 
oil,  the  other  portion,  which  solidifies  more  readily,  being  called  a  stearoptene  or  camphor. 

ESiaSOSACCHARUSWt.  Oelzuckcr.—A  finely  triturated  mixture  of  sugar  with  a 
volatile  oil  (c.  5?.  oil  of  anise,  lemon,  &c.  Elaosaccharum  anisi,  citri,  &c.).  Such  mix- 
tures may  be  prepared  by  rubbing  the  rind  of  lemons,  oranges,  &c.,  or  the  fruits  them- 
selves, on  loaf  sugar,  or  by  directly  mixing  the  aromatic  substance  with  the  sugar,  as  in 
the  preparation  of  vanille. 

ElAERS^a".  The  name  given  by  Chevreul  to  the  more  fusible  constituent  of  the 
gi-ease  of  sheep's  wool,  in  which  it  is  associated  with  stearin.  It  is  said  to  saponify 
with  difficulty,  yielding  a  peculiar  acid,  elaeric  acid.  Neither  the  fat  nor  the  acid 
has  been  sufficiently  examined  to  establish  its  separate  identity. 

BIiASC  ACS3ffi.    Syn.  with  Oleic  Acid. 

3S3.il.EBIC  ii.CID.  C'«ff'0^  (Boudet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  1.  391.— Laurent, 
ibid.  Ixv.  149. — Meyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  174.— Gottlieb,  ibid.  Ivii.  54.)— A 
solid  isomeric  modification  of  oleic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  solidifying  olive  oil  witli  vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  or  with  mer- 
curous  nitrate,  saponifying  the  solid  glyeeride  thus  obtained  (elai'din),  and  decompos- 
ing it  with  a  mineral  acid.  The  elaidic  acid  thus  obtained  is,  however,  always  more 
or  less  contaminated  with  margaric  acid.  A  better  process  is  to  treat  pure  oleic 
acid  with  nitrous  acid.  Elaidic  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing  oleate  of 
barium  with  a  quantity  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  exactly  sufficient  to  unite  with  the 
baryta.  On  leaving  the  liquid  at  rest,  the  elaidic  acid  rises  to  the  surface,  and  may  be 
freed  from  unaltered  oleic  aeid  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper  and  crystallisation 
from  alcohol. 

Elaidic  acid  melts  between  44°  and  45°  C.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  is 
deposited  from  the  concentrated  solution  in  laminae  resembling  benzoic  acid;  it  likewise 
dissolves  in  ether,  but  not  so  freely.  The  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction.  When  kept 
for  along  time  at  65°  C.  it  absorbs  oxygen,  acquires  a  disagreeable  odour,  liquefies,  and 
is  then  no  longer  solidified  by  nitrous  acid.  Elaidic  acid  distils  for  the  most  part  with- 
out alteration.  Treated  with  melting  potash  it  is  converted,  like  oleic  acid,  into 
acetate  and  palmitate  of  potassium,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  : 

C18HS402  +  2ES0  =  C^H^KO^  +  C'^H»'KO'  +  W. 

The  Elaidates,  CH^'MO',  are  isomeric  with  the  oleates.  All  the  neutral  elaidates 
are  insoluble  in  water,  only  the  alkaline  salts  containing  excess  of  alkali  being  soluble. 
An  excess  of  water  decomposes  them,  precipitating  aeid  salts. 

Eldidate  of  ammonium  crystallises  in  scales ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  The 
potassium-salt  also  crystallises  in  scales ;  the  sodium-salt  in  large  shining  leaflets. 
The  barium-  and  lead-&-i\ts  are  white  precipitates.  The  silver-salt,  C"*H^'AgO'-,  is  a 
white  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  when  once  dried, 
easily  soluble  when  recently  precipitated.  It  dissolves  easily  in  warm  aqueous  am- 
monia, and  is  deposited  in  great  part  on  cooling  in  small  prismatic  crystals. 

EliitlSJIC  BTHESSS.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxv.  296. — Meyer,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  \%&.)—Ela'idate  of  Ethyl,  C'«H=^0-.C'ff,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
2  pts.  of  elaidic  acid  with  1  pt.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  4  pts.  of  alcohol,  boiling  the  mix- 
ture, with  cohobation,  for  several  hours  ;  also  by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
elaidic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  odourless  in  the  cold,  of 
specific  gravity  0-869  at  18°  C.  ;  insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  1  of  its 
volume  of  it ;  ether  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions.  It  boils  a  little  above  310°  C,  and 
distils  without  alteration,  according  to  Laurent ;  according  to  Meyer,  it  is  decomposed 
by  distillation.    Alkalis  in  alcoholic  solution  convert  it  into  an  alialine  elaidate. 

Elaidate  of  Methyl,  C"*H^01CH^ — Prepared  like  the  preceding  compound.  It 
is  an  oUy  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0-872  at  18°  C. 

ESiAlUXU.  A  solid  isomeric  modification  of  olein,  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  (or  of  nitric  aeid  in  contact  with  mercury)  on  olein  ;  fuming  nitric  acid  also 
solidifies  olein  after  some  time,  but  an  excess  of  the  acid  hinders  the  solidification. 
Elai'din,  like  olein,  has  never  been  obtained  sufficiently  pure  for  analysis,  being  always 
contaminated  with  margarin,  and  an  oily  subst-^nce  which  is  reddened  by  potasli.  It 
may  be  purified  to  a  certain  extent  by  dissolving  it  in  ether,  cooling  the  solution  to 
0°  C.,  and  washing  the  deposit  with  ether.  Elaidin  thus  prepared  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  stearin,  and  according  to  Meyer's  analysis  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv. 
178),  which  gave  77'3  per  cent,  carbon  and  12-0  hydrogen,  may  be  regarded  as  tri- 
elaidin,  C"H'"0''  =  C^ffO^  (glycerin)  +  SCH^^O^  (elaidic  aeid)  -  ZB?0  (calc. 
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773  carbon,  and  11-7  liydrogen).  It  melts  at  32°  C,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  ether.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  acrolein,  elai'dic  acid,  and 
liycb-oearbons. 

Elaidin  is  saponified  by  alkalis,  yielding  glycerin  and  a  salt  of  eluidi'c  acid.  The 
TJnguentum  oxygenatum  and  U.  citrinum  of  the  pharmacopceias,  prepared  from  hog's 
lard  with  nitric  acid,  contain  impure  olaidin. 

EliAIM".    Syn.  with  Olein. 

SXiAIXT-PHOSPHORIC  iLCXS.    Syn.  with  Oleophosphobic  Acid. 
EXiAZSf-S'U'SiPHUB.XC  ACXB.    Syn.  with  Oleosulphueic  or  Sulpholeic  Acid. 
SSiAlOUIC  ACI3>.    Syn.  with  Kicinoleic  Acid. 

EXaAIOKSETER.  Berjot's  name  for  a  percolating  apparatus,  in  which  he  ex- 
hausts oily  seeds  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oil 
contained  in  them,  by  evaporating  the  sulphide  of  carbon  and  weighing  tlie  oil  which 
remains.    (Rep.  Chim.  app.  ii.  160.) 

ElgAXiBXIHYBS.  A  solid  isomeric  modification  of  aldehyde  (i.  109).  Lieben 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  Suppl.  Bd.  i.  114)  has  shown  that  a  similar  modiiication  nuiy  be 
obtained  by  treating  aldehyde  with  iodide  of  ethyl. 

EXiiuOSa'S.    Syn.  with  Oieone. 

EXiASnxoss.    Syn.  with  Foliated  Tellueium.    (See  Tellueium.) 
SiASTSC  BITUEiEEM".    Syn.  with  Elateeite. 

SIiASTIC  TESSUH.  (Lehmann,  Phi/siological  Chemistry,  iii.  49;  also  Gmc/hi's 
Handhuch,  viii.  459.  Handw.  d.  Chem.  2'='Aufl.  ii.  [3]  667.)— The  elementary  fibres 
of  this  tissue  are  somewhat  extensively  distributed  in  the  animal  organism,  though 
they  never  occur  iudependently  of  other  histological  elements.  They  are  most  com- 
monly found  intermixed  with  the  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue,  very  fi'equently  also 
with  smooth  muscular  fibres.  They  occur  in  the  yellow  elastic  ligaments,  as  in  the 
Liganunta  jlava  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  inferior  vocal  chords,  the  Ligamcntum 
nuchcB  or  neck-band  of  mammals,  the  elastic  ligaments  of  the  claws  of  the  felidce,  and 
the  hinge-ligament  of  bivalves.  Large  groups  of  elastic  fibres  connected  into  mem- 
branous sheaths  are  met  with  in  the  fascia  lata  and  in  the  middle  coats  of  tlie  arteries 
and  veins.  Smaller  accumulations  of  these  fibres  occur  in  many  other  parts,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  corium,  and  under  the  mucous  membrane,  more  especially  in  the 
jiharynx,  the  pylorus,  caecum,  &c.  The  diameter  of  the  elastic  fibres  varies  consider- 
alily  in  different  parts  ;  thus,  in  the  serous  membranes,  they  are  so  fine  as  not  to  admit 
of  exact  measurement,  whereas  in  the  neck-band  of  some  animals,  they  have  a 
diameter  of  0-004'",  and  in  tlie  coatings  of  the  arteries  tliey  are  still  broader. 

The  chemical  basis  of  the  elastic  tissue,  the  so-called  elastin,  as  obtained  by  boiling 
tlie  tissue  with  alcohol,  ether,  water,  strong  acetic  acid  and  dilute  potash-ley,  tlien 
vnXh.  water,  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  with  water, — is  a  brittle, 
yellowisli,  distinctly  fibrous  mass,  which  when  immersecl  in  water,  dilute  ammonia  or 
acetic  acid,  swells  up  and  recovers  its  elasticity  completely.  It  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  even  after  several  days'  boiling,  thereby  differing  essentially  from  the  true 
connective  tissue,  which  is  converted  into  gelatin  by  boiling  with  water.  Elastin  is 
likewise  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  Strong  potash-ley  dissolves  it 
with  brownish  colour:  the  solution,  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  does  not  gelatinise 
on  evaporation,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  any  acid  excepting  tannic  acid.  Elastin 
prepared  as  above  burns  without  i-esidue  on  platinum  foil,  and  is  free  from  sulphur. 
When  boiled  for  some  time  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  leucine. 

Purified  elastic  tissue  fi-om  the  neck-band  of  the  horse  has  been  analysed  by  Tilauus 
and  W.  MiiUer,  with  the  following  results  : 


Tilanus. 

W.  Muller. 

Carlton 

.  54-90 

55-65 

55-47 

55-72 

55-55 

55-09 

Hydrogen  . 

.  7-25 

7-41 

7-54 

7-67 

7-11 

7-33 

Nitrogen  . 

.  17-52 

17-74 

10-09 

15-71 

16-52 

16-43 

Oxygen 

.  20-33 

19-20 

20-90 

2090 

20-82 

21-15 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

EXiASTXCITV  is  the  power  possessed  by  many  bodies  of  recovering  their  original 
shape  and  size,  as  soon  as  the  external  forces  which  altered  them  have  ceased  to  act. 
There  is  perhaps  no  substance  in  which  this  power  is  altogether  absent,  but  in  some 
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bodies,  moist  clay  for  example,  it  exists  in  so  slight  a  degree  that  for  all  practical 
purposes,  they  may  be  regarded  as  inelastic.  The  elasticity  of  a  body  is  perfect  or 
imperfect,  according  as  it  recovers  its  original  shape  and  size  wholly  or  partially  on 
the  removal  of  the  disturbing  force. 

Elasticity  of  Gases.  —  Gases  not  only  yield  to  pressure  and  expand  to  their  original 
bulk  on  the  removal  of  that  pressure,  but  their  particles  exhibit  a  constant  tendency 
to  fly  asunder,  so  that  a  gas  exerts  a  constant  pressure  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  enclosed. 

The  elastic  force  of  a  gas  is  measured  by  the  pressure  which  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining,  or  by  the  pressure  required  to  keep  it  within  a  given  volume.  Observation 
shows  that  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  at  the  earth's  surface  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
column  of  mercury  of  the  average  height  of  thirty  inches,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
weight  of  about  fourteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch ;  more  exactly,  when  the  height  of 
the  barometric  column  reduced  to  0°  C.  is  760  millimetres,  the  pressure  on  a  square 
metre  is  0-760  x  1000  x  13-596  =  10333  kilogrammes,  or  1-0333  kilogrammes  on  a 
square  centimetre. 

To  measure  the  elastic  force  of  a  quantity  of  air  in  an  enclosed  space,  the  open  end 
of  a  barometer-tube  is  connected  with  this  space,  as  in  the  barometer-gauge  of  the 
air-pump.  If  the  gas  is  confined  by  a  liquid,  as  in  a  jar  standing  over  water  or 
merciu'y,  the  difference  of  level  of  the  liquid  without  and  within  the  tube  must  be 
taken  into  account.  This  difference  of  level  must  be  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  mercury 

by  multiplying  by  {d  being  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  and  13-596  that 

of  mercury),  and  the  product  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
according  as  the  level  of  the  liquid  within  the  gas-jar  is  below  or  above  that  -without. 
If  the  gas  stands  over  mercury,  the  preceding  factor  is  reduced  to  1  ;  if  over  water,  it 

is  — ^- —  =  0-073551. 
13-596 

The  elastic  force  of  a  gas  at  a  given  temperatiu-e  varies  inversely  as  its  volume.  This 
law,  called  Boyle's  or  Mariotte's  law,  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  up  to 
pressures  equal  to  twenty-seven  times  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  for 
gases  capable  of  bearing  that  pressure  without  liquefaction.  At  pressures  near  those 
at  which  liquefaction  takes  place,  the  elasticity  does  not  vary  in  the  exact  inverse  ratio 
of  the  volume. 

Elasticity  of  Liquids. — Liquids  when  subjected  to  pressure  undergo  a  certain  dimi- 
nution of  volume,  and  return  to  their  original  volume  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
The  contraction  produced  even  by  very  great  pressures,  is,  however,  very  small,  and 
consequently  liquids  were  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  absolutely  incompressible ; 
this  conclusion  was,  moreover,  supposed  to  be  directly  established  by  certain  experi- 
ments made  by  the  Florentine  Academicians  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which 
closed  metallic  vessels  completely  filled  with  liquids  were  subjected  to  strong  pressui-e 
or  hammering ;  the  vessels  became  cracked  and  the  liquid  oozed  out,  and  this  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  incompressibUity.  Canton  in  1761  first  attacked  the  problem 
in  the  right  way,  by  subjecting  liquids  in  thermometer-shaped  vessels  to  strong  pressure 
under  the  receiver  of  a  condensing  pump.  These  experiments  established  the  fact  of 
the  compressibility  of  liquids,  and  subsequent  researches  by  Perkins  (Gilb.  Ann. 
Ixxii.  173;  Pogg.  Ann.  ix.  547).  by  Oersted  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  ['2]  xxii.  190),  and  by 
Colladon  and  Sturm  (Pogg.  Ann.  xii.  39),  made  with  somewhat  similar  apparatus, 
afforded  further  proof  of  the  compression,  and  determined  its  amount  for  several 
liquids.  Subsequently  experiments  were  made  by  Aime  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  viii. 
257)  on  the  coast  of  Algeria,  by  sinking  thermometer-shaped  vessels,  attached  to  cords, 
in  the  sea,  by  which  they  were  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres. 

Eegnault  has  also  made  experiments  on  the  compressibility  of  liquids  by  means  of 
an  instrument  called  a  piezometer,  consisting  of  a  vessel  like  a  thermometer  with  a 
cylindrical  bulb  and  a  graduated  stem  to  hold  the  liquid  ;  this  vessel  was  enclosed  in 
a  strong  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  having  a  piston  working  water-tight  in  its  neck,  to 
communicate  the  pressure,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  in  a  larger  vessel  of  water  to  keep 
the  temperature  constant.  In  these  experiments,  the  compression  of  the  glass-vessel 
was  directly  determined,  whereas  former  observers  had  determined  this  point  from 
other  observations,  and  not  always  with  the  same  kind  of  glass.  Lastly,  Grassi 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxi.  437)  has  continued  these  experiments  -with  the  same 
apparatus,  but  using  a  more  exact  method  of  determining  the  compression  of  the  glass 
vessel. 

The  following  table  gives  the  compressibility  of  several  liquids,  as  determined  by 
Grassi;  the  number  for  mercury  is  calculated  from  Regnault's  experiments.  The 
column  headed  "  compressibility  "  shows  the  diminution  in  volume  of  a  unit-volume 
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of  the  liquid  when  the  pressiire  upon  it  is  increased  by  1  atmosphere.  The  cohimn 
liesided  "pressure  in  atmospheres"  shows  the  pressure  to  which  the  liquid  was  actually 
subjected ;  where  blanks  are  left  in  this  column,  the  superadded  pressiu-e  was  equal  to 
1  atmosphere. 


Compressibility  of  Liquids  (Grassi). 


Liquid. 

Temperature. 

Compressibility. 

Pressure  in 
atinosjilieres. 

Mercuiy  ..... 

0-0° 

0-00000295 



AVater  

»>       .       .  . 

....... 

,  

0-  0 

1-  5 
4-1 

10-8 
13-4 
18-0 

25-0 
34-5 
43-0 
63-0 

0-0000503 
0-0000515 
0-0000499 
0  0000480 
0-0000477 
0-0000463 
0-0000460 
0-0000456 
0-0000453 
0  0000442 
OU000441 

Ether  

00 

0-000111 

3-408 

0-0 

0-000131 

7-820 

14-0 

0-000140 

1-5  SO 

13-8 

0-000153 

8-362 

Alcohol  (absolute)  .... 

7-3 

0-0000828 

2-302 

7-3 

0-0000853 

9-450 

J)                         J)                '               •              •  • 

13-1 

0-0000904 

1-570 

13-1 

0-0000991 

8-970 

Wood-spirit  ..... 

13-5 

0-0000913 

7-000 

Chloi'oform  ..... 

8-5 

0-0000625 

1-267 

„  ..... 

12-0 

0-0000648 

1-309 

,,  ..... 

12-5 

0  0000763 

9-200 

CaCl-solution  :  23'049  p.  c.  salt 

17-5 

0-0000306 

40-99  „ 

15-8 

0-0000206 

40-99  „ 
NaCl-solutiou  :  24-004  p.  c.  salt  . 

41-25 

0-0000229 

18-1 

0-0000257 

24-004  „ 

39-6 

0-0000263 

15-323  ,. 

18-5 

0-0000321 

Kl-solution  :  58-67  p.  c.  salt 

15-5 

0-0000260 

NaNO^-solution :  27-254  p.  c.  salt  . 

18-1 

0-0000295 

Na'^CO^-solution :  17-185  p.  c.  salt  . 

16-6 

0-0000297 

Sea-water  ..... 

17-5 

0-0000437 

H-SO^  +    H^O  . 

13-6 

0-0000242 

H-SO'  +  2W0  .... 

14-6 

0-0000250 

H-SO'  +  3H-0  .... 

16-5 

0-0000271 

H-SO'  +  4H-0  .... 

14-7 

0-0000279 

H-SO^  -1-  5H-^0  .... 

14-2 

0-0000283 

R-tiO*  +  m'O  .... 

14-6 

0-0000315 

The  compressibility  of  mercury,  according-  to  the  older  mode  of  calculation,  is 
0-000003517;  the  compressibility  of  de-aerated  water  at  a  given  temperature  is  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure;  the  same  is  true  for  saline  solutions  and  dilute  sulphm-ic  acid. 
In  ether,  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  chloroform,  the  amount  of  comjoression  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  pressure.  In  diiFerent  solutions  of  the  same  salt,  the  compres- 
sibility is  smaller  as  the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved  is  greater.  The  compressibility  of 
water  decreases  with  rise  of  temperature  ;  that  of  ether  and  of  alcohol  increases  with  tho 
temperature.  Water  appears  to  exhibit  a  maximum  of  compressibility  between  0° 
and  4-1  C. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  obtained  by  Colladon  and  Sturm  and  by 
Aimc  ;  they  agi'ee  very  nearly  with  the  preceding,  excepting  in  the  ca^e  of  mercury. 
According  to  Colladon  and  Sturm,  however,  the  compressibility  of  alcohol  and  ether 
decreases  as  the  temperature  I'ises. 
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Compressihility  of  Liquids  (Colladon  and  Sturm;  Aimi). 


Ijiquid. 


Pressure. 


Compressibility. 


Observation. 


Mercury  at  0°  C. 

12-6°  C.  . 
"Water  at  0°  C,  free  from  air 
„       „     containing  air 
Water,  sweet,  at  12-6°  C.  . 
Sea- water  at  12-6°  C.  . 
Water  saturated  with  ammonia  at  10° 

i>  >» 

Acetic  acid  at  0°  C. 
Acetic  acid  of  0-6°  B.  at  12-6°  C.  . 
Nitric  acid,  spec.  grav.  1-403,  at  0°  C. 
Sulplniric  acid,  concentrated,  at  0°  C 

12-6°  C, 

Oxalic  acid,  satm-ated,  at  11°  C.  . 
Hydrochloric  acid  of  23°  B.  at  12-6°  C, 
Ammonia  at  12'6°  C.  . 
Sulphate  of  sodium,  13-8°  B. 
Alcohol  (spec.  grav.  ? )  at  11-6°  C, 
11-6°  0, 
11-6°  C, 
Alcohol  of  32°  B.  at  12-6°  C. 
Alcohol  of  40°  B.  at  12-6°  C. 
Ether  at  0°  C.  . 

„       0°C.     .       .  . 
11-4°  C. 
11-4°  C. 
Nitrous  ether  at  0°  C.  . 
Chloride  of  ethyl  at  11-2°  C. 

11-3°  C. 
Acetic  ether  at  0°  C.  . 

0°C.  . 
Oil  of  turpentine  at  0°  C.  . 

0°  0.  . 
„  impiu-e  at  12-6°C, 

Naphtha  at  12-6°  C.  . 


Atmosph. 
1—24 


1—  24 

2—  6 


1—4 

4—16 

4—16 

i— 32 
1—16 


1—8 
8—16 
16—24 


1—12 
12—24 
1—12 
12—24 
1—24 
1—12 
6—12 
1—8 
8—16 
1—4 
4—16 


0-00000503 

0-0000040 

0-0000513 

0-0000506 

0-0000502 

0-0000413 

0-0000380 

0-0000350 

0-0000422 

0-0000512 

0-0000322 

0-0000320 

0-0000332 

0-0000479 

0-0000432 

0-0000376 

0-0000444 

0-0000962 

0-0000935 

0-0000890 

0-0000682 

0-0000996 

0-0001330 

0-0001220 

0-0001500 

0-0001410 

0-0000715 

0-0000859 

0-0000823 

0-0000793 

0-0000713 

0-0000884 

0-0000730 

0-0000657 

0-0000756 


C.  and  S. 

Aime. 
C.  and  S. 

Aim6. 

C.  and  S. 


Almi. 
C.  and  S. 

Aim^. 


C.  and  S. 

Aim  6. 
C.  and  S. 


Aim  6. 


Elasticity  of  Solids. — The  phenomena  of  elasticity  in  solid  bodies  are  much  more 
complicated  than  in  liquids  or  in  gases.  Solids  can  be  extended  as  well  as  compressed, 
or  they  may  be  compressed  in  one  direction  and  at  the  same  time  stretched  in  another, 
as  when  a  rod  or  plate  is  bent ;  and  lastly  they  may  be  twisted,  which  eifect  may  take 
place  with  or  without  compression  or  extension.  When  the  alteration  in  size  or  form 
of  a  solid  body  is  not  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit,  different  for  each  body,  the 
particles  retm-n  exactly  into  their  former  relative  positions  on  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
turbing force;  in  other  words,  within  this  limit  of  elasticity,  the  body  is  perfectly 
elastic.  Beyond  this  limit,  the  alteration  of  form  or  size  is  more  or  less  permanent,  the 
molecules  of  the  body  no  longer  returning  exactly  to  their  former  relative  positions,  as 
in  malleable  and  ductile  bodies,  which  retain  whatever  form  is  given  them  by  strong 
pressure  or  hammering. 

For  some  kinds  of  iron,  the  limit  of  elasticity  corresponds  to  a  tension  of  about 
14  kilogrammes  for  each  square  millimetre  of  the  transverse  section  ;  for  other  kinds, 
about  20  kilogrammes.  If  a  bar  or  wire  of  iron  be  stretched  by  a  force  less  than  this, 
the  extension  is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  stretching  force  applied  ;  beyond  this 
limit,  the  extension  increases  more  rapidly  than  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  force,  the 
■wire  becoming  permanently  stretched ;  and  when  the  tension  is  increased  to  about 
40  kilogrammes  per  square  millimetre,  the  wire  breaks.  Other  metals  exhibit  similar 
relations. 

The  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  the  extension  produced  on  the  unit  of  length,  by 
the  unit  of  tension  exerted  upon  the  unit  of  transverse  section ;  the  reciprocal  of 
this  number  is  called  the  modulus  of  elasticity.    Suppose  a  prismatic  rod  whose 
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length  is  I  and  transverse  section  c.  to  receive  the  elongation  I'  by  a  force  P,  within 

P 

the  limit  of  elasticity,  pulling  in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  then  —  is  the  tension  ex- 
erted on  the  transverse  section  1,  and  y  the  elongation  produced  by  this  force  in  the 

I'     P     I'c  IP 
length  1.    Consequently  j  :  —  =  -jj  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  and  -p-    the  mo- 

dulus  of  elasticity  of  the  rod.  If  the  modulus  be  denoted  by  E,  the  elongation  o  pro- 
duced by  the  stretching  force  8  on  the  transverse  section  1  -wUl  be  n  =     ,  or  if  e  be 

the  coef&cient  of  elasticity,  a  =  &.    The  length  of  the  rod  being  /,  the  elongation 

p  PI  PI 

of  the  rod  by  the  tension  (S  (or  — )  is  la ;  consequently  V  =  la  =  e  —.  =  —. 

Similar  formulre  apply  to  the  case  of  compression ;  E  and  F  have  then  the  same 
values  as  for  tension,  but  the  modidus  of  elasticity  will  perhaps  have  a  different  value. 
The  equation  Ea  =  8  shows  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  the  tension  which  would 
produce  the  unit  of  elongation,  that  is  to  say,  would  stretch  the  rod  to  twice  its 
primitive  length,  supposing  that  it  would  conform  to  the  laws  of  elasticity  up  to 
that  limit,  instead  of  breaking,  as  most  bodies  would  do,  long  before.  The  only  sub- 
stance that  will  bear  such  an  amount  of  tension  without  disruption  is  vidcanised 
caoutchouc. 

The  following  table  gives  the  moduli  of  elasticity,  expressed  in  kilogrammes,  for  a 
transverse  section  of  1  square  millimetre,  of  certain  metals  and  alloys.  The  numbers 
in  the  last  two  columns  were  not  obtained  with  the  same  wires  as  those  in  the  fii'st 
three. 


Modulus  of  Elasticity. 

Name  of  metal. 

Specific 

or  the  annealed  metal. 

Of  the  uiiannealed 

gravity. 

metal. 

at  ir,°-20°  C 

at  100°  C. 

at  200°  C. 

at  10°  C. 

at  -I5°C. 

Lead  

11-232 

1727 

1630 

Gold  (pure)  .... 

18-035 

5585 

5408 

5482 

8603 

9351 

Silver  (pure) 

10-304 

7145 

7274 

6374 

7411 

7800 

Palladium  .... 

11-225 

9789 

10289 

10059 

Copper  .... 

8-936 

10519 

9827 

7862 

12200 

13052 

Platinum  .... 

21-083 

15518 

14178 

12904 

15647 

16224 

Iron  

7-757 

20794 

21877 

17700 

Iron-wire  .... 

7-553 

19985 

18613 

17743 

Cast-steel  .... 

7-719 

19561 

19014 

17926 

Steel-wii'e  (English) 

7-622 

17278 

21292 

19278 

Steel  wire  (tempered  blue)  . 

7-420 

18977 

18045 

17690 

Brass  ..... 

8-247 

9005 

9782 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  an  alloy  is  nearly  the  mean  between  those  of  the  com- 
ponent metals.  The  passage  of  an  electric  current  somewhat  diminishes  the  modultis 
of  elasticity  of  a  metal  (independently  of  the  diminution  consequent  on  the  rise  of 
temperature,  produced  at  tlie  same  time),  the  effect  ceasing,  however,  with  the  passage 
of  tlio  current.  (Wertheim.) 

Crystallised  bodies  not  belonging  to  the  regidar  system  exhibit  different  degrees  of 
elasticity  in  different  directions. 

EXiATEBIxr.  A  substance  contained  in  the  fruit  of  the  spirting  cucumber 
{Moraordka  Elateriwm),  whence  it  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol,  and  pm-ified  by 
precipitation  with  water,  washing  with  ether,  and  recrystaUisation  from  hot  alcohol. 
It  forms  colom-less  hexagonal  tables,  fusible,  decomposible  by  heat,  insolulile  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  red  liquid,  which,  when  diluted  with  water,  deposits  a  brown  substance. 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  elaterin  -witliout  alteration.  Elaterin  is  precipitated  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  by  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Taken  internally,  it  acts  as 
an  emetic  and  as  a  pm-gative.    It  gives  by  analysis  69-23  to  69-49  p.  c.  carbon,  and 
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8'23  to  8'21]iydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  empirical  formula  C^''H'*0*.  (Zwenger, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliii.  359.) 

EEiATERITB.  Elastic  hitumen.  Mineral  caoutchouc.  A  fossil  resin  resem- 
liling  asphalt,  occurring  in  soft,  flexible,  somewhat  elastic  masses,  at  Castleton  in 
Derbysliire,  in  a  coal  mine  at  Montrelais  near  Nantes  at  the  depth  of  230  feet,  also  at 
Neufchatel,  and  on  the  island  of  Zante.  Specific  gravity  of  the  Derbyshire  variety 
=  0'90o3  to  1-233.  Lustre,  resinous.  Colour,  blackish-brown  of  various  shades. 
Subtranslucent,  sometimes  exhibiting  a  dark  orange-red  colour  by  transmitted  light. 
It  takes  fire  readily,  and  burns  with  a  lively  yellow  flame,  emitting  a  bituminous  odour. 
According  to  Johnston  (Phil.  Mag.  1838,  July  23),  it  is  a  hydi'oearbon  containing 
83-7— 85-.5  carbon,  and  12-5— 13-28  hydrogen.  Henry  (Ann.  Phil.  1826,  p.  70),  on  the 
other  hand,  found  from  36-75  to  40-10  oxygen,  whence  Rammelsberg  {Mineral- 
chemie,  p.  966)  concludes  that  it  consists  mainly  of  a  hydrocarbon  C"!!^",  but  mixed 
with  an  oxygenated  compound. 

s:SiilTERXimX.  The  extract  obtained  by  evaporating  the  juice  of  the  fresh  fruit 
of  the  spu-ting  cucumber  {Momordica  Elaterium).  It  has  a  greenish  or  green-bro-svn 
colom',  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  and  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative  and  an  emetic.  It  con- 
tains elaterin,  together  with  starch,  resin,  &c. 

ESiATHSIir.  An  oily  body  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  sulphur  on 
acetone,  and  passing  over  on  distillation  between  120°  and  200°  0.  (Zeise,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xlvii.  43.) 

EXiATIsr.    Syn.  -ndth  Elaterin. 

EZiiAirXi.    Syn.  with  Ethyxene. 

EIiECASVIPSIff.    Syn.  -with  Inulin. 

EIECTRICITTT.  (Eobison's  Mechanical  PMlosophj,  edited  by  Brewster, 
London,  1822,  iv.  1.  —  Eoget,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge:  Natural  Philosophi/,  yo\. 
ii.  London,  1828. — Becquerel,  Traite  experimental  del' Electricite  ef  du Magnetisme, 
7  tomes,  Paris,  1834-1840. — Faraday,  Experimental  Besearches  in  Electricity,  3  vol., 
London,  1839-1855.  —  J.  Miiller,  Lchrbuch  der  Physik  und  Meteorologie,  2  Bande. 
Braunschweig,  1853.    Bd.  ii.  S.  61. — P.  T.  Riess,  Die  Lehre  dcr  Reibungs-elcctricitdt, 

2  Bande.  Berlin,  1853.  —  Do  la  Eive,  Traite  d'  Slectricite  theorique  et  appliquce. 

3  tomes,  Paris,  1854-1858. 

The  phenomena  displayed  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  amber,  constitute  one  of  the  earliest 
physical  facts  recorded  in  the  history  of  science.  Thales,  of  Miletus,  asci-ibed  its 
mysterious  power  of  attracting  and  repelling  light  bodies  to  an  inherent  soul  or  es- 
sence, which,  awakened  by  friction,  went  forth  and  brought  back  the  small  particles 
floating  around.  In  times  near  to  our  o-wn,  the  same  hypothesis  was  resorted  to  by 
Robert  Boyle.  From  ^Ae/crpof,  the  Greek  name  of  amber,  the  name  "  electricity " 
has  been  applied  to  the  science  which  investigates  the  attractions  and  repulsions, 
the  emission  of  liglit,  explosions,  and  a  variety  of  physical  and  chemical  phenomena, 
which  are  produced,  not  only  by  the  friction  of  vitreous,  resinous,  and  metallic  surfaces, 
but  by  various  other  modes  of  mechanical  disturbance,  by  heat,  by  chemical  action, 
and  by  magnetism. 

If  we  rub  a  glass  tube  with  a  dry  hand  or  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  then  approach 
it  to  bits  of  paper  or  cotton,  feathers,  gold  leaf,  it  "will  first  attract  these  bodies,  and 
then  repel  them.  If  the  tube  be  held  parallel  to  a  table  on  which  they  have  been  laid, 
an  electrical  dance  will  be  performed. 

In  a  dark  room,  flashes  of  bluish  light  will  be  seen  to  play  about  the  surface  of  the 
tube,  while  it  is  being  rubbed,  and  on  approaching  the  knuclde  to  it,  a  spark  will  pass 
between  the  two,  accompanied  by  a  snapping  noise. 

If  to  the  farther  end  of  the  tube  we  hang  a  brass  ball,  by  a  thread  of  linen,  hemp,  or 
a  metallic  wire,  the  ball  wiU  participate  with  the  rubbed  tube  in  its  attractive  powers. 
But  if  the  ball  be  suspended  by  a  cord  of  silk,  worsted,  or  hair,  or  by  a  rod  of  glass, 
wax,  or  pitch,  the  attractive  and  repulsive  virtue  will  not  pass  into  it. 

This  last  experiment  shows  that  the  electric  power,  when  developed,  passes  easily 
through  some  bodies  and  not  through  others.  The  former  are  called  conductors  of 
electricity;  the  latter  non-conductors,  or  insulators.  These  last  terms  must  not, 
however,  be  taken  in  their  absolute  sense ;  there  is  no  kno-wn  body  which  is  absolutely 
destitute  of  the  power  of  conducting  electricity :  in  fact,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  of 
power  from  the  best  conductors  to  the  worst. 

1.  The  folio-wing  is  a  list  of  conductors  of  electricity— that  is  to  say,  of  bodies 
through  which  that  power  passes  -without  much  resistance — arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  conducting  power,  the  best  conductors  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
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The  metals 
Charcoal 
Plumbago 
Strong  acids 
Soot  and  lamp-black 
Metallic  ores 
Metallic  oxides 
Dilute  acids 
Saline  solutions 
Animal  fluids 
Sea-water 


Rain-water 

Ice  and  snow  above  0°  F. 

Living  vegetables 

Living  animals 

Flame 

Smoke 

Vapour 

Salts 

Earefied  air 
Dry  earths 
Massive  minerals. 


The  metals  differ  greatly  among  themselves  in  conducting  power  :  the  methods  of 
estimating  their  relative  conducting  powers  will  be  described  hereafter. 

2.  The  following  is  a  list  of  electrical  non-conductors,  in  the  inverse  order  of 
their  insulating  power  :  — 


Dry  metallic  oxides,  including  fused  al- 

Icaline  and  earthy  hydrates 
Oils,  of  which  the  densest  are  best 
Ice  below  0°  of  Falir. 
Phosphorus 
Dry  chalk  and  lime 
Lycopodium 
Caoutchouc 
Camphor 

Massive  minerals,  non-metallic 

Marble 

Porcelain 

Baked  wood,  and  dried  vegetables 
Dry  paper,  parchment,  and  leather 


Dry  gases 

Wool,  hail',  and  feathei'S 
Dyed  siUc 
Bleached  silk 
Haw  silk 

Glass,  and  all  vitrified  bodies,  compre- 
hending diamond  and  crystallised  trans- 
parent minerals 

Asphaltum 

Wax 

Sulphur 

Kesins,  including  gutta  percha 

Amber 

SheUae. 


Gutta  percha  possesses  very  great  insulating  powei',  but  its  jalaco  in  the  list  has  not 
been  determined  with  certainty ;  indeed  its  insulating  power  varies  considerably  with 
its  quality.    Gun-cotton  and  collodion  are  likewise  excellent  insulators. 

All  bodies  are  capable  of  becoming  electric  by  friction  ;  but  to  enable  a  conducting 
body  to  exhibit  this  power  when  excited,  it  must  be  insuJatid,  that  is  to  say,  cut  otf 
from  electric  communication  with  the  gTOund  :  thus,  if  we  hold  a  brass  rod  in  the  hand 
and  rub  it,  no  signs  of  electricity  will  be  apparent,  because  the  electricity,  as  fast  as  it 
is  developed,  passes  along  the  rod  into  the  hand  which  holds  it,  thence  through  the 
body,  which  is  made  of  conducting  materials,  into  the  ground,  where  it  is  lost  by  dif- 
fusion ;  but  if  a  metal  cylinder  be  supported  on  a  stem  of  glass,  gutta-perelia,  or  shel- 
lac, or  suspended  by  silk  cords,  and  then  I'ubbed  with  flannel  or  beaten  with  a  cat-skin, 
it  will  acquire  the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  conducting  bodies  could  not  be  excited  by  friction : 
hence  they  were  called  non-electrics,  non-conducting  bodies  being  called  electrics ; 
the  latter  term  is  still  often  appKed  to  bodies,  like  glass  and  shellac,  which  are  the 
most  easily  excited  by  friction. 

When  an  excited  electric  is  brought  in  contact  with  another  non-conducting  body, 
the  part  of  the  latter  touched  by  the  excited  body  becomes  electrical,  but  the  power 
does  not  spread  over  its  surface:  but  when  one  point  of  an  insulated  metal  rod  or  ball 
is  touched  by  an  excited  electric,  the  power  is  immediately  communicated  to  evei-y  part 
of  it ;  and  if  the  conductor  thus  electrified  be  touched  by  another  insulated  conductor, 
the  whole  surface  of  that  conductor  immediately  becomes  electrified,  acquiring  the 
power  of  giving  sparks  and  attracting  light  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  the  electric 
power  of  the  first  conductor  is  diminished  in  intensity.  In  fact,  the  electric  power 
originally  possessed  by  the  one  is  now  distributed  between  the  conductors  in  the 
proportion  of  their  surfaces. 

The  facility  with  which  electricity  is  communicated  from  one  conducting  body  to 
another,  renders  the  complete  insulation  of  conductors  of  great  importance  in  all  elec- 
trical experiments.  Light  bodies,  such  as  balls  of  elder-pith,  feathers,  &c.,  used  to 
exhibit  attraction  and  repulsion,  are  suspended  by  silk  cords  :  metallic  conductors  are 
supported  on  rods  of  glass,  gutta-percha,  shell-lae,  or  sealing-wax.  The  air  when  dry 
is  an  insulator:  indeed,  if  tins  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  obtain 
any  manifestation  of  electric  power,  as  it  woidd  be  dissipated  into  the  atmosphere  as 
fast  as  it  was  developed ;  and,  in  fact,  in  a  damp  atmosphere  it  is  very  difficult  to 
retain  the  electric  power  on  the  surface  of  any  excited  body,  as  the  aqueous  vapour 
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possesses  considerable  conducting  power.  Moreover,  the  atmospheric  moisture  quickly 
condenses  on  the  insulating  supports,  especially  on  glass  and  silk,  and  completely  de- 
stroys their  insulating  power ;  hence  it  is  of  great  importance,  when  working  in  a 
damp  atmosphere,  to  keep  the  insulating  supports  as  warm  as  possible,  and  to  rub  them 
frequently  with  a  dry  cloth.  The  insulating  power  of  glass  is  greatly  increased  by 
covering  it  with  copal  varnish. 

The  insulating  power  of  air  is  likewise  diminished  by  heat ;  indeed  very  hot  air 
conducts  with  great  facility.  The  best  way  of  depriving  an  excited  non-conductor  of 
its  electric  charge  is  to  move  it  about  for  a  while  a  few  inches  above  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp. 

Of  the  two  ELECTKICITrES. 

The  phenomena  above  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  the  attraction  and  subsequent  re- 
pulsion of  light  bodies,  and  the  production  of  the  electric  light,  are  manifested  by  all 
bodies  whatever,  when  in  a  state  of  electric  excitement,  whether  brought  into  that 
state  by  friction,  or  by  communication  with  a  previously  excited  body.  In  certain 
respects,  however,  the  electric  powers  excited  in  different  bodies  are  opposed  to,  and 
capable  of  neutralising,  one  another. 

Rub  a  glass  tube  with  silk,  and  bring  it  near  a  feather  suspended  by  a  silken  cord ; 
the  feather  will  approach  the  glass,  remain  in  contact  with  it  for  a  short  time,  then  fly 
off,  and  will  afterwards  be  persistently  repelled  by  the  glass.  Now  rub  a  piece  of 
sealing-wax  with  flannel,  and  bring  it  near  another  feather  suspended  on  silk :  the 
same  phenomena  wiH  take  place  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feather  which  is  repelled 
by  the  excited  glass  is  attracted  by  the  excited  wax,  and  that  which  is  repelled  by  the 
wax  is  attracted  by  the  glass.  Moreover,  the  two  feathers  thus  electrified  attract  each 
other,  whereas  two  feathers  electrified  by  contact,  either  with  the  glass  or  with  the 
wax,  repel  each  other. 

There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of  electric  force,  exactly  similar  in  certain  of  their  mani- 
festations, but  directly  opposed  in  others.  One  of  these  powers,  which  is  developed 
most  frequently,  though  not  invariably,  on  glass,  is  sometimes  called  vitreous  elec- 
tricity; and  the  other,  which  is  most  frequently  manifested  by  resinous  and  waxy 
bodies,  is  called,  resinous  electricity.  The  phenomena  above  described  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  :— Bodies  similarly  electrified  (both  vitreously  or  both  resinously) 
repel  each  other,  and  bodies  dissimilarly  electrified  (one  vitreously  and  the  other  resin- 
ously) attract  each  other. 

Neither  of  these  electric  powers  is  ever  manifested  without  the  other,  though  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  excitement  is  produced,  it  frequently  happens  that  only  one 
becomes  apparent.  Experiment  shows,  that  in  all  cases  whatever,  when  two  bodies  are 
rubbed  together,  one  becomes  vitreously,  the  other  resinously  electrified.  Thus,  if  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  flannel  attached  to  the  end  of  a  glass 
rod  or  a  stick  of  baked  wood,  the  wax  will  acquire  resinous,  the  flannel  vitreous 
electricity,  the  one  attracting  a  feather  or  pith-baU  which  has  been  in  contact  with  and 
is  repelled  by  the  other.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown,  that  when  glass  is  rubbed 
wdth  silk,  the  glass  becomes  vitreously,  the  silk  resinously  electrifled.  If  the  rubber 
in  either  case,  instead  of  being  fixed  on  an  insulating  support,  be  held  in  the  hand, 
the  electricity  which  it  acquires  cannot  show  itself,  because  it  .passes  through  the 
body  into  the  ground. 

The  kind  of  electricity  which  any  given  substance  acquires  by  friction  is  not  always 
the  same,  but  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  against  which  it  is  rubbed. 
Thus,  woollen  cloth  becomes  vitreously  electrified  when  nibbed  against  wax  or  resin, 
resinously  when  rubbed  against  glass ;  glass  itself  becomes  resinous  when  rubbed  with 
a  cat-skin,  vitreous  when  rubbed  with  cloth.  The  following  table,  taken  from  De  la 
Rive,  gives  a  list  of  substances,  each  of  which  becomes  vitreously  electrified  when 
rubbed  with  either  of  those  which  follow  it ;  resinously,  when  rubbed  with  either  of 
those  which  precede  it :  — 


The  skin  of  a  cat 
Diamond 
Flannel 
Ivory 

Rock-crystal 
Wool 
Glass 
Cotton 
Linen  cloth 
White  sUk 
The  dry  hand 


Wood 

Scaling  wax 

Colophony 

Amber 

Sulphur 

Caoutchouc 

Gutta  percha 

Prepai-ed  paper 

Collodion 

Gun-cotton. 
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No  visible  relation  can  be  pointed  out  between  the  nature  or  constitution  of  the  sub- 
stauces,  and  the  species  of  electricitywhieh  is  developed  by  their  mutual  friction.  The 
only  general  law  among  the  phenomena  is,  that  the  rubbing  and  the  rubbed  Ijody 
always  acquire  opposite  electricities.  Sulphur  is  vitreously  electrified  when  rubbed 
with  every  metal  except  lead,  and  resinously  witli  lead  and  every  other  kind  of  rubber. 
Eesinous  bodies  rul_)bed  against  each  other  acquire  alternately  the  vitreous  and  re- 
sinous electricity;  but,  rubbed  against  all  other  bodies,  they  become  resinously  elec- 
trical. White  silk  acquires  vitreous  electricity  with  black  silk,  metals,  and  black  cloth ; 
and  resinous  with  paper,  the  human  hand,  hair,  and  weasel's  skin.  Black  silk  becomes 
vitreously  electrical  with  sealing-wax,  but  resinously  with  hares',  weasels',  and  ferrets' 
skins  ;  also  with  brass,  silver,  iron,  the  human  hand,  and  white  silk.  Woollen  cloth  is 
strongly  vitreous  with  zinc  and  bismuth  ;  moderately  so  with  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
specular  iron.  It  is  resinous  with  platinum,  gold,  tin,  antimony,  grey  copper,  proto- 
sulphide  and  hemisulphide  of  copper,  and  the  sulphides  of  silver,  antimony,  and  iron. 
When  two  ribands  of  equal  surface  are  excited  by  ch'awing  one  lengthwise  over  a  part 
of  the  other,  that  which  has  suffered  friction  in  its  whole  length  becomes  vitreously, 
and  the  other  resinously,  electrical.  Silk  stuffs  agitated  in  the  atmosphere  with  a 
rapid  motion,  always  take  the  resinous  electricity,  while  the  air  becomes  vitreously 
electrified.  The  genei-al  result  which  was  deduced  by  Coulomb,  from  his  very  nume- 
rous and  exact  experiments  on  this  subject,  is  the  following  :  — ■ 

When  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  that  whose  component  parts 
recede  least  from  each  other,  or  are  least  disturbed  from  their  natural  position  of  repose, 
appear,  in  consequence,  more  disposed  to  assume  the  vitreous  electricity :  this  tendency 
augments  if  the  surface  experiences  a  transient  compression.  EecijjrocaUy,  that  siu-- 
face  whose  particles  deviate  most  from  their  ordinary  position,  by  the  violence  of  the 
other,  or  by  any  cause  whatever,  is,  for  that  reason,  more  disposed  to  take  the  resinous 
condition.  This  tendency  increases  if  the  surface  undergoes  a  real  dilatation.  The 
stronger  this  opposition  of  circumstances,  the  more  energetic  is  the  development  of 
electricity  on  the  two  siu-faces.  It  grows  feeliler  in  proportion  as  their  state  becomes 
more  similar.  Perfect  equality  would  nullify  the  phenomena,  provided  it  could  exist. 
Thus,  when  a  dry  animal  or  vegetable  substance  is  rubbed  against  a  rough  metallic 
surface,  it  exhibits  signs  of  resinous  electricity :  in  this  case,  its  parts  are  forcibly 
separated.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rubbed  on  a  polished  metal,  which  scarcely 
affects  its  surface,  or  merely  compresses  the  particles,  it  either  aifbrds  no  evidence  of 
electricity,  or  it  exhibits  the  vitreous  kind.  Heat,  by  dilating  the  pores,  acts  on  the 
siu'faces  of  bodies  as  a  coarser  rubber  would  do.  It  disposes  them  to  take  the  resinous 
electricity.  Thus,  also,  new  black  silk,  strongly  dyed,  being  rubbed  against  a  riband 
of  white,  takes  always  the  resinous  electricity.  But  when  the  black  stuff  is  worn,  and 
the  colour  faded,  if  we  open  the  pores  of  the  white  riband  by  heat,  this  acquires  in  its 
turn  a  greater  tendency  to  the  resinous  electricity  than  the  black  silk,  and  consequently 
makes  it  vitreous.  This  disposition  vanishes,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  acci- 
dental cause  that  produced  it;  and  the  white  riband,  on  becoming  cold,  reacquires  the 
vitreous  electricity.  The  black  dye  produces  on  wool  the  same  effect  as  on  silk.  A 
white  riband,  rubbed  against  white  woollen  stuff,  always  gives  signs  of  resinous  elec- 
tricity ;  but,  against  wool  dyed  black,  it  affords  signs  of  vitreous  electricity. 

There  are  several  other  ways,  besides  friction,  of  developing  electricity,  viz.,  by 
heat,  by  magnetism,  by  chemical  action,  and  by  the  change  of  state  of  bodies  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  and  gaseous,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  it  is  better  to  defer  their  considera- 
tion till  we  have  considered  the  principal  properties  and  effects  of  electricity  developed 
by  friction. 

Thcori/  of  Electricity.  —  The  fiicility  with  which  electricity  is  communicated  from 
one  body  to  another,  and  makes  its  way  to  all  parts  of  a  conducting  body,  or  chain  of 
conductors,  however  complex  in  form,  gave  rise,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  science,  to 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  fluid ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  opposite  characters  of  vitreously 
and  resinously  electrified  bodies  fiu-ther  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  there  exist  two 
such  fluids  or  at  least  two  modifications  of  the  same  fluid,  which,  when  they  exist 
together,  neutralise  each  other's  effect,  but  when  separated  manifest  themselves  in  the 
several  ways  already  noticed. 

Keserving  for  a  futm-e  part  of  tliis  article  the  discussion  as  to  tlie  comparative  merits 
of  this  theory  and  others  which  have  been  proposed  for  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  we  shall  for  the  present  regard  it  merely  as  a  convenient  mode  of  linking 
together,  and  generalising  tliose  phenomena, —  presenting  it  for  this  purpose  in  the 
form  of  the  following  propositions : 

1.  All  bodies  contain  two  very  mobile,  clastic,  imponderable  fluids,  called  the 
electric  fluids. 

2.  The  particles  of  each  of  these  fluids  repel  each  other,  and  attract  those  of  the 
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other  fluid,  with  forces  which  are  equal  at  equal  distances,  but  diminish  with  increase 
of  distance. 

3.  These  fluids  are  capable  of  passing  from  one  body  to  another,  and  travelling 
over  or  through  different  bodies  with  different  degrees  of  facility. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  theory  thus  stated  accords  with  all  the  phenomena 
hitlierto  described.  When  the  two  fluids  are  contained  in  a  body  in  equal  quantities, 
their  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  exerted  on  any  particle  of  eitlier  fluid  situated 
externally  to  that  body,  are  equal,  and  neutralise  each  other,  so  that  no  electrical 
phenomena  are  apparent,  but  the  body  appears  in  its  ordinary  state.  But  when,  by 
friction  or  otherwise,  a  separation  of  the  fluids  takes  place,  and  one  of  them  becomes 
accumulated  on  a  body,  or  a  particular  part  of  a  body,  in  greater  quantity  than  the 
other,  the  excess  will  show  itself  by  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  exerted  upon  the 
fluids  contained  in  neighboiu-ing  bodies. 

When  two  movable  bodies,  pith-baUs  for  instance,  are  charged  with  the  same  kind 
of  electricity  (say  vitreous),  the  excess  of  vitreous  fluid  in  each  is  driven  to  the  outer 
side,  where  its  further  progress  is  prevented  by  the  air,  through  which  it  cannot 
readily  pass ;  it  there  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  two  balls  in  opposite  directions,  causing 
them  to  recede  from  one  another.  If  the  two  bodies  are  oppositely  cliarged,  the 
excess  of  vitreous  electricity  of  the  one,  and  the  resinous  electricity  of  the  other, 
attract  each  other  and  accumulate  on  their  contiguous  surfaces,  where  they  exert  a 
pressure  impelling  the  balls  towards  each  other.  If  the  balls  actually  come  in  contact, 
an  interchange  of  the  two  electric  fluids  takes  place  between  them,  and  if  they  were 
charged  with  equal  quantities  of  the  two  fluids,  their  charges  neutraKse  each  other 
exactly,  and  both  bodies  retiu-n  to  their  natural  state,  no  longer  appearing  electrified. 
If  the  quantity  of  vitreous  electricity  on  the  one  was  larger  than  that  of  resinous 
electricity  on  the  other,  both  appear  vitreous  after  contact,  and  vice  vcrsd. 

The  neutralisation  or  union  of  the  opposite  electricities  may  also  take  place  without 
actual  contact.  Suppose  two  brass  iDalls  supported  on  insulating  stands  to  be 
oppositely  electrified  and  gradually  brought  nearer  to  each  other.  As  they  approach, 
the  opposite  electric  fluids  will  be  drawn  more  and  more  to  the  nearest  points  of  their 
siu'faces,  and  at  length  the  attraction  between  them  will  become  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  intervening  air.  The  union  of  the  opposite  electricities 
then  takes  place  through  the  air  in  the  form  of  an  electric  spark,  longer  and  brighter, 
as  the  quantities  of  the  opposite  fluids  present  on  the  balls  are  greater.  If  the  balls 
cannot  be  brought  near  enough,  the  union  of  their  opposite  electricities  may  be 
effected  by  connecting  them  by  means  of  an  insulated  metal  rod  or  other  conductor. 
In  either  case,  the  balls  after  being  connected,  appear  neutral  or  similarly  charged, 
according  as  their  opposite  charges  were  equal  or  unequal. 

The  union  of  the  opposite  electricities  in  either  of  the  ways  above  mentioned  is 
called  the  electric  discharge.  In  the  case  just  considered,  it  is  instantaneous  ;  but 
suppose  the  two  brass  balls  or  other  conducting  bodies,  to  be  connected,  one  with  a 
constant  source  of  vitreous,  the  other  with  a  constant  source  of  resinous  electricity, 
and  a  communication  made  between  them  by  a  rod  or  wire  of  metal :  in  that  case,  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  charges  and  discharges  of  the  opposite  electricities  will  take 
place  along  the  conducting  chain.  This  is  called  the  electric  current;  we  may 
suppose  indeed  that  a  stream  of  vitreous  electricity  is  flowing  through  the  conductors 
in  one  direction,  and  a  stream  of  resinous  electricity  in  the  other,  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  action  is  kept  up. 

Electricity  in  the  state  of  discharge,  whether  sudden  or  continuous,  is  called 
dynamic  electricity,  that  is,  electricity  in  motion;  in  the  charged  state  it  is 
called  statical  electricity,  or  electricity  of  tension. 

The  opposite  electricities  are  now  most  frequently  distinguished  by  the  terms 
positive  and  negative,  the  former  being  used  synonymously  with  vitreous,  the 
latter  with  resinous  electricity.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  first  mentioned  kind  of  electricity  (that  commonly  developed  on  glass) 
to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  more  positive  than  the  other.  The  terms  positive  and 
negative  as  applied  to  the  two  electricities,  are  intended  merely  to  indicate  Disposition 
of  properties  and  the  power  of  mutual  neutralisation.  It  is  often  convenient  to 
abbreviate  them  into  +  £  and  —E. 


Electrical  Machines. 

For  the  study  of  electrical  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  have  means  of  liberating  the 
electric  fluids  in  larger  quantity  than  is  possible  by  the  simple  apparatus  hitherto 
mentioned.  Machines  for  this  purpose  consist  of  a  cylinder  or  circular  plate  of  glass 
turning  on  a  horizontal  axis  and  rubbing  against  a  cushion  of  silk  or  leather.  The 
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glass  thus  acquires  a  charge  of  positive  or  vitreous  electricity,  which  is  transferred  to  an 
insulated  metallic  conductor. 

Fig.  370  represents  a  cylinder  machine.  The  cylinder  rubs  against  the  cushion, 
which  is  attached  to  a  hollow  brass  cylinder  supported  on  glass  legs.  To  the  upper  edge 
of  the  cushion  is  attached  a  silk  flap  which  lies  over  the  upper  part  of  the  glass  cylinder. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  glass  cylinder  is  another  brass  conductor,  called  the  prime  con- 
ductor, also  supported  on  glass  legs,  and  having  on  the  side  next  to  the  glass  cylinder  a 
row  of  pointed  wires,  fixed  to  it  on  a  level  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder ;  these  are  for 
the  piirpose  of  facilitating  the  passage 

of  the  electricity  from  the  glass  cylin-  Fig.  370. 

der  to  the  conductor,  as  will  be  pre- 
sently explained. 

The  cushion  is  covered  with  an  amal- 
gam of  mercm'y,  tin,  and  zinc,  mixed  up 
to  a  pasty  consistence  with  tallow-grease 
or  lard.  This  amalgam  is  found  to  be 
the  best  of  all  exciters  for  glass.  A 
good  proportion  of  the  ingredients  is  65 
pts.  mercury,  24  tin,  and  11  zinc.  They 
should  be  melted  together  and  con- 
stantly stin-ed.  Bisulphide  of  tin  is 
also  a  good  material  for  covering  the 
rubber;  but  it  is  troublesome  to  prepare. 

On  turning  the  cylinder,  the  glass 
acquires  positive  electricity,  the  cushion 
and  the  brass  conductor  attached  to  it 
negative  electricity,  and  the  positive 

chargeof  the  glass  is  transferred  to  theprime  conductor.  If  both  conductors  are  insulated, 
the  charge  on  each  of  them  soon  reaches  its  maximum ;  that  is  to  say,  the  transfer 
of  +  to  the  glass,  and  of  —E  to  tlie  cushion,  soon  becomes  as  great  as  the  machine  is 
capable  of  effecting  ;  but  if  the  negative  conductor  is  connected  with  the  ground  by 
a  brass  chain  or  wire,  the  —  E  developed  on  the  cusliion  is  at  once  carried  away,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  +  Eis  transferred  to  the  glass  cylinder,  and  thence  to  the  prime 
conductor,  which  will  then  give  off  its  positive  chai'ge  in  long  bi'ight  sparks  to  any  con- 
ducting body  brought  near  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  positive  conductor  be  connected 
with  the  gTound,  and  the  negative  conductor  insulated,  the  +  i?  is  continuously  carried 
away  into  the  earth,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  - -E  is  transferred  from  the  prime  con- 
ductor to  the  glass  cylinder,  and  thence  to  the  negative  conductor,  which  then  acquires  a 
high  negative  charge,  and  will  also  give  bright  sparks  to  any  conductor  presented  to 
it.  If  both  conductors  are  insidated,  and  jointed  brass  rods  terminated  by  knobs 
inserted  into  them  and  brought  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  the  +  E  and 
—  E  recombine  in  a  continuous  series  of  sparks  as  long  as  the  machine  is  worked.  If 
the  terminal  knobs  are  brought  very  close  to  each  other,  the  sparks  are  small  but  more 
continuous  than  when  the  interval  between  the  knobs  is  greater;  and  if  the  two  knobs 
are  brought  into  actual  contact,  no  sparks  pass, 
and,  indeed,  neither  conductor  shows  any  signs 
of  charge,  either  by  giving  sparks  or  by  attract- 
ing light  bodies  ;  nevertheless,  as  long  as  the 
machine  is  worked,  the  separation  of  the  two 
electricities  is  going  on  at  the  sm-face  of  contact 
of  the  glass  and  cushion  ;  the  +  E  ia  being 
transferred  to  the  one  conductor,  the  —E  to 
the  other,  and  the  two  are  continually  re- 
uniting along  the  connecting  brass  I'ods  :  in 
short,  an  electric  current  is  established 
through  the  machine,  and  though  it  does  not 
show  itself  in  any  of  the  ways  just  mentioned, 
may  be  made  to  produce  a  variety  of  effects 
which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

The  flate-machine  represented  in  fig.  371 
will  be  understood  without  special  descrip- 
tion. Various  forms  are  given  to  it.  In  that 
shown  in  the  figure,  which  is  the  ordinary 
form,  the  rubber  is  uninsulated,  so  that  there 
is  no  means  of  obtaining  negative  electricity, 
and  to  insulate  the  cushions  of  a  plate  machine  introduces  considerable  complication. 
For  this  reason  cylinder  machines  are  the  more  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 


Fig.  371. 
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the  principles  of  the  science.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  merely  required  to  obtain 
one  kind  of  electricity,  as  for  investigating  the  effects  of  the  electric  discharge  or 
current  on  bodies  tlirough  which  it  passes,  plate  machines  are  usually  preferred,  as 
they  are  more  compact,  and  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  electricity  from  a  given  surface 
of  glass. 

Recently,  ebonite  (hardened  caoutchouc)  has  come  much  into  use  instead  of  glass  for 
plate  electrical  machines ;  it  produces  powerful  electric  excitement,  and  does  not  con- 
dense moisture  on  its  surface  so  readily  as  glass  does  ;  hence,  while  new,  it  is  better 
adapted  for  use  in  damp  weather  ;  but  the  friction  of  the  rubber  destroys  the  polish  of 
its  surface,  whereby  its  eiSciency  as  a  source  of  electricity  is  gxeatly  diminished. 
The  electricity  obtained  from  the  prime  conductor  of  a  machine  with  an  ebonite  plate 
is  resinous  or  negative  electricity. 


EleCTKOSCOPES  and  ELECTEOSniTERS. 


An  electroscope  is  an  instrument  for  indicating  the  presence  of  electricity  in  a  state 
of  charge  or  tension,  by  means  of  the  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  light  bodies.  In  this  sense  any  light 
body,  such  as  a  feather  or  a  pith-ball,  suspended  by  a 
silk  line,  may  be  regarded  as  an  electroscope.  Two 
pith-balls  connected  by  a  linen  or  cotton  thread,  which 
is  a  conductor,  and  hung  over  an  insulated  metal  rod 
to  which  a  charge  is  communicated,  will  indicate  its 
presence  by  their  divergence.  For  detecting  small 
charges  of  electricity,  the  gold-leaf  electroscope  {fig. 
372,)  is  a  very  convenient  and  indeed  indispensable  in- 
strument. It  consists  of  a  glass  jar  open  at  both  ends, 
and  supported  on  a  wooden  stand  covered  with  tin  foil. 
The  neck  is  closed  with  a  cap,  through  which  there 
passes  a  brass  rod  c,  to  the  lower  extremity  of  which 
are  attached  two  strips  of  gold-leaf  or  Dutch  metal ; 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  c  is  attached  a  brass  cap 
b.  A  charge  of  electricity  communicated  to  this  cap  is 
immediately  transferred  to  the  leaves,  and  causes  them 
to  diverge.  As  a  strong  charge  sometimes  causes  the 
leaves  to  strike  against  the  sides  of  the  glass,  thereby 
giving  it  a  charge  of  electricity,  which,  if  retained, 
would  disturb  the  indications  of  the  instrument,  two 
strips  of  tin  foil,  e  f,  are  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the 
jar,  so  that  wlien  the  leaves  strike  against  them,  the 
charge  may  be  immediately  carried  down  into  the 
stand,  and  thus  got  rid  of.  Where  very  gi-eat  delicacy 
is  not  required,  it  is  best  to  use  leaves  of  Dutch  metal, 
as  they  are  easily  replaced  when  injured ;  but  for  greater 
delicacy  gold  leaves  mxist  be  used.  The  sensitive- 
ness of  the  instrument  is  greatly  increased  by  certain 
additions,  to  be  afterwards  described. 

To  test  the  kind  and  degree  of  charge  of  an  elec- 
trified body  by  means  of  this  instrument,  the  body  is 
touched  with  a  small  brass  ball  suspended  by  a  silk 
line,  or  with  an  instrument  called  ?l  proo  f  plane,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  disc  of  gilt  paper  attached  to  a  thin 
stick  of  shellac,  and  the  ball  or  plane  is  then  brought 
in  contact  with  the  cap  of  the  electroscope.  The 
degree  of  divergence  of  the  leaves  gives  an  ajiproxi- 
mate  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  charge  ;  and  its 
nature,  whether  positive  or  negative,  may  be  known 
by  holding  above  the  cap  an  excited  glass  rod,  which 
increases  or  diminishes  tlie  divergence  of  the  leaves, 
according  to  the  kind  of  electricity  with  which  they 
are  charged.  For  a  description  ef  Peltier's  electro- 
scope, see  Peltier,  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixii.  422),  also 
Riess  {Beibungs-Elcctricitdt,  i.  64). 

An  electrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
quantitatively  the  charge  of  an  electrified  body.  The 
one  most  used  is  the  torsion  balance  or  torsion 
slectro  meter  of  Coulomb,  represented  in  fig.373.  It  consists  of  a  glass  case  A(j?^.373), 


Fig.  373. 
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of  cylindrical  or  cubical  form,  surmounted  by  a  vertical  glass  tube  about  2  feet  high ; 
through  the  axis  of  tJie  tube  there  passes  a  silver  wire  or  a  glass  thread,  carrying  at 
its  lower  extremity  a  brass  weight,  which  stretches  it,  and  through  which  there  passes 
a  needle  of  shell- lac,  terminated  by  gilt  pith-balls,  ef.  The  wire  or  glass  thread  is 
fastened  at  its  upper  extremity  to  a  button,  h,  which  moves  stiffly  in  the  cap,  and  carries 
an  index,  i,  moving  over  a  graduated  circle,  to  measure  the  angle  through  which  the 
thread  is  twisted.  In  the  cover  of  the  glass  case  there  is  a  lateral  aperture,  m,  for 
introducing  a  gUt  pith  ball  attached  to  a  shellac  stem,  this  ball  having  the  same  dia- 
meter as  those  at  the  end  of  tlie  needle  (sometimes  proof  planes  are  substituted  for  the 
balls).  This  ball,  after  having  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  body  whose  electric 
charge  is  to  be  measured,  is  introduced  into  the  glass  case,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  where 
it  first  attracts  the  ball  c,  and  then  having  charged  it,  repels  it  to  a  certain  distance, 
which  may  be  measured  in  degrees  on  the  divided  circle.  Now  when  a  thread  or  wire 
is  twisted,  the  force  with  which  it  tends  to  untwist  increases  in  direct  jjroportion  to 
the  angle  of  torsion.  Thus,  if  one  electric  charge  drives  the  movable  ball  to  10° 
from  the  fixed  ball  and  another  di'ives  it  20'^,  the  repulsive  force  in  the  second  case  is 
twice  as  great  as  in  the  first.  But  the  usual  mode  of  working  with  the  torsion 
balance  is,  after  having  communicated  the  charge  to  the  movable  baU,  and  driven  it 
off,  to  twist  the  thread  the  contrary  way,  till  the  movable  ball  is  brought  witliin  a 
certain  distance  of  the  fixed  ball.  Suppose  that  this  distance  is  10°,  and  the  thread 
has  been  twisted  through  20°  ;  then  the  total  force  of  torsion  is  30°,  for  the  thread  is 
twisted  through  10°  at  the  bottom  and  20"^  at  the  top.  The  use  of  the  instrument 
will  be  illustrated  by  describing  its  application  to  the  investigation  of  the 


Laws  of  Electeic  Atteaction  and  Eepulsion. 

1.  With  regard  to  distance. — Let  the  fixed  ball  be  charged  from  the  conductor  of 
an  electrical  machine,  and  its  charge  communicated  to  the  movable  ball  as  above  de- 
scribed. Suppose  the  movable  ball  to  become  stationary  at  36°  from  the  fixed  ball, 
the.  thread  or  wire  having  been  previously  quite  untwisted.  Now  let  the  wire  be 
twisted  till  the  movalile  ball  is  brought  to  18°  distance  from  the  fixed  ball;  for  this 
it  wiU  be  found  necessary  to  twist  the  wire  through  126°,  making  the  entu'e  torsion 
equal  to  126°  -1-  18°  =  144°.  Next  let  the  wii'e  be  fm-ther  twisted  till  the  distance 
between  'the  two  balls  is  reduced  to  9° ;  tliis  will  require  the  wire  to  be  twisted 
tlii'ough  567°,  making  the  entire  torsion  =  567°  -i-  9°  =  576°.  The  forces  required 
to  keep  the  balls  at  36°,  18°,  and  9°  apart  are  therefore  as  the  numbers  36,  144,  576, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  distances  are  as  1  :  |  :  \, 

the  repulsive  forces  are  as  .       .    1  :  4  :  16  ; 

hence  the  repulsive  force  exerted  between  two  bodies  similarly  electrified  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

In  like  manner  by  charging  the  fixed  and  movable  balls  with  opposite  electricities, 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  attractive  force  follows  the  same  law. 

2.  With  regard  to  q^iantiti/. — Coulomb's  method  of  determining  the  manner  in  which 
the  attractive  or  repidsive  force  between  two  electrified  bodies  varies  with  the  quan- 
tities of  free  electricity  contained  in  them,  is  based  upon  tlie  obvious  assumption  that 
if  two  equal  and  similar  insulated  conductors,  two  equal  metallic  spheres,  for  example, 
be  electrified  and  placed  in  contact,  the  electric  charge  will  be  divided  equally  between 
them.  This  being  granted,  the  law  in  question  may  be  investigated  as  follows  :  — 
Observe  the  force  of  torsion  which  at  a  certain  distance  equilibrates  the  attractive  or 
repulsive  force  exerted  between  the  fixed  and  movable  ball  of  the  torsion  balance, 
which,  as  already  observed,  are  of  equal  diameter.  Now  take  a  third  gilt  ball,  likewise 
of  the  same  size,  and  insulated,  but  not  electrified,  and  touch  with  it  the  fixed  ball  of 
the  balance.  This  contact  deprives  the  fixed  ball  of  half  its  electricity,  the  charge  of 
the  movable  ball  remaining  unaltered.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  force  of  tor- 
sion required  to  keep  the  balls  at  the  same  distance  is  only  half  what  it  was  before. 
If  tlie  electricity  of  the  movable  ball  be  then  reduced  to  one-half  in  the  same  manner, 
the  force  required  to  keep  it  at  the  same  distance  will  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  its 
original  amount,  and  by  again  reducing  the  charge  of  either  ball  one-half,  the  force  re- 
quired will  be  reduced  to  one-eighth  of  the  original  amount.  Hence :  At  a  given 
distance  the  attractive  and  repidsive  forces  exerted  between  two  electrified  bodies  eire  as 
the  product  of  the  quantities  of  free  electricity  contained  in  them. 

If  then  E,  E'  are  the  quantities  of  free  electricity  in  two  bodies,  and  D  the  distance 
between  them,  the  attractive  or  repidsive  force  between  them  is  represented  by  the 
equation  : 


TO  being  a  constant. 
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This  law  is,  liowever,  subject  to  modification,  depending  on  the  form  of  the  body  and 
on  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  electric  charge  upon  it.  Like  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, it  is  strictly  true  only  for  material  points,  or  for  spheres,  which  act  upon  one 
another  like  material  points  situated  at  their  respective  centres,  or  for  other  bodies 
whose  dimensions  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  distances  between  them.  More- 
over, when  two  charged  bodies  are  in  presence  of  one  another,  the  distribution  of  the 
charge  on  each  is  not  the  same  as  if  the  other  were  removed  ;  and  this  also  materially 
affects  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  attractive  or  repiilsive  force  exerted  between 
them.  Coulomb's  experiments,  which  were  made  with  spheres,  may,  liowever,  be  re- 
garded as  proving  that  the  attraction  and  repulsion  between  the  ultimate  particles  of 
the  electric  fluids  foUow  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares. 


DlSTEIBUTION  OF  ElECTBICITY. 

In  consequence  of  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  each  of  the  electric  fluids, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  traverse  conducting  bodies,  it  follows,  that  any 
charge  of  electricity  communicated  to  an  insulated  conductor  will  be  confined  to  its 
surface,  the  interior  remaining  in  the  neutral  state ;  for  even  if  a  charge  of  either 
electricity  be  communicated  to  the  interior  of  a  solid  conductor,  the  mutual 
repulsion  of  its  particles  will  drive  it  to  the  surface,  where  it  will  be  retained 
by  the  insulating  power  of  the  air,  or  other  surrounding  non-conductor.  The  experi- 
mental proof  of  this  proposition  is  easy.  Charge  an  insulated  metallic  vessel  of  any 
shape  whatever  vrith  electricity  from  the  conductor  of  a  machine ;  touch  different 
parts  of  its  surfiice  with  a  proof-plane  or  camer-baU,  (p.  380),  and  then  bring  the  plane 
or  baU  in  contact  with  a  gold-leaf  electroscope ;  the  external  surface  will  be  found 
strongly  charged,  while  the  inner  surface  exhibits  no  charge  whatever,  and  this  will  be 
the  case  even  though  the  external  surface  is  charged  sufiiciently  to  give  strong  sparks. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  a  charge  of  electricity  is  distributed  between  two  con- 
ductors in  contact  in  proportion  to  their  surfaces,  not  to  their  masses.  Coulomb  gave 
experimental  proof  of  this  by  observing  the  repulsive  force  between  the  two  balls  of 
the  torsion  balance,  before  and  after  the  fixed  ball  had  been  touched  with  a  third  ball 
of  exactly  the  same  size,  likewise  insulated  but  unelectrified.  Whether  this  third  baU. 
was  solid  or  hollow,  made  of  copper,  lead,  or  any  other  metal,  of  wood,  cork,  or  elder- 
pith,  or,  in  short,  of  any  conducting  substance  whatever,  it  always  took  away  fi-om  the 
fixed  baU  of  the  torsion  balance  half  the  electricity  which  it  possessed.  If  the  un- 
electrified ball  had  a  double  surface,  the  electric  charge  of  the  fixed  ball  of  the  torsion 
balance  was  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  original  amount ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  charge  was 
found  to  be  distributed  between  the  two  in  the  proportion  of  their  surfaces. 

Distribution  of  electricity  oii  surfaces  of  different  forms. — When  an  insulated  metallic 
sphere  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  all  other  conducting  bodies  is  charged 
with  electricity  of  either  kind,  all  the  points  of  its  surface  are  found  to  be  charged  in 
the  same  degree :  this  may  be  shown  by  means  of  the  proof-p)lane  and  torsion  balance, 
as  ah-eady  described.  This  uniformity  of  charge  implies  that  the  electric  fluid  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  a  stratum  of  uniform  thickness  ;  for  if  there 
were  more  at  one  point  than  at  another,  the  proof-plane  would  then  receive  a  higher 
charge.  This  mode  of  distribution  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  law  of  variation  of 
force  according  to  the  inverse  squares  of  the  distances.  To  show  this,  let  the  circle  h  g  d 
(fic/.  374)  represent  a  section  thi'ough  the  centre  of  a  conducting  sphere  charged — say 
with  +  E.  It  is  clear  that  when  the  whole  is  in  a 
Fiff.  374.  state  of  eqiiilibrium,  any  jjarticle  of  positive  electricity 

a,  within  the  sphere  must  be  equally  repelled  by  the 
portions  of  electric  fluid  situated  on  opposite  parts  of 
the  surface,  and  any  particle  of  negative  electricity 
equally  attracted  by  such  opposite  portions.  Draw 
through  a  two  straight  lines  daf,  gah,  making  a 
g  small  angle  with  each  other,  and  suppose  tliem  to 
revolve  roimd  the  line  hac  bisecting  the  angle  dag. 
They  wiU  then  trace  out  two  small  conical  spaces,  the 
bases  of  which  are  portions  of  the  spherical  surface. 
The  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  particle  a  is  that 
the  action  exerted  upon  it  by  the  fluid  on  the  portions 
of  siu-faces  dg  and  fh,  must  be  equal.  Now  the 
action  of  any  particle  in  the  surface  dg  on  a,  is  to 
that  of  a  particle  in  fh  as  (ae)^  to  {aV)- ;  therefore,  to  ensure  equilibrium,  the  quantity 
of  electricity  on  the  surface  dg  must  be  to  that  on  fh  as  {ahy-  to  (ac)^  ;  but  these 
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surfaces  themselves  are  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  ;  hence  it  follows,  tliat  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  electric  fluid  on  dg  must  be  the  same  as  that  on  fh.  If, 
for  example,  ab  =  'lac,  then  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  dg  must  be  four  times  as 
great  as  that  on  fh  ;  but  the  sm-face  dg  —  \fh ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  fourfold 
quantity  spread  over  a  fourfold  sm-face  must  form  a  stratum  of  the  same  thickness. 

But  in  an  oval-shaped  body,  such  as  that  represented  in  section  mfig.  375,  a  similar 
construction  will  show  that  the  electric  fluid  must  be  accumulated  in  a  thicker  stratum 
towards  the  narrow  ends.    For  in  this 

case  the  surface  dg  bears  to  fh  a  ratio  Fig.  375. 

greater  than  that  of  {ah)"  to  (ac)-,  greater 
therefore  than  the  ratio  of  the  quantity 
of  electricity  on  dg  to  that  on  fh  ;  con- 
sequently, the  thickness  of  the  stratum 
of  fluid  in  Jg  must  be  less  than  that 
on  fh.  In  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid  of 
revolution,  mathematical  analysis  shows 
that  the  thicknesses  of  the  electrical  sti-a- 
tum  at  the  ends  of  the  axes  are  directly 
as  the  lengths  of  those  axes ;  and  this 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  experiments  with  the  torsion  balance. 

In  general,  all  elongated  conductoi's  exhibit  an  excess  of  electrical  charge  towards 
their  extremities.  A  cylinder  5  centimetres  in  diameter  and  85  centimetres  long,  with 
hemispherical  ends,  was  found  by  Coulomb  to  exhibit  at  the  extremities  an  electric 
charge  2'3  times  as  gi-eat  as  in  the  midiUe ;  at  25  centimetres  from  the  extremities,  the 
charge  was  1-25  times  as  gi-eat  as  in  the  middle.  In  a  prismatic  conductor,  the  dis- 
tribution is  similar ;  in  a  thin  plate,  the  thickness  of  the  electric  stratum  increases 
rapidly  from  the  middle  towards  the  edges.  Now  the  tendency  of  electricity  to  escape 
from  any  part  of  a  charged  conductor,  increases  rapidly  with  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  of  electric  fluid  at  that  point,  in  consequence  of  the  crowding  together  of  a 
greater  number  of  mutually  repulsive  particles  within  a  given  space.  Hence  it  follows 
that  elongated  conductors,  such  as  pointed  rods,  will  discharge  electricity  much  more 
rapidly  than  rounded  ones ;  indeed,  when  a  pointed  rod  or 
wire  is  inserted  into  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  large  sparks  from  it,  however  quickly 
the  machine  may  be  worked,  the  charge  being  rapidly  dissipated 
from  the  point.  Hence,  to  retain  the  charge  on  the  surface  of  a 
conductor,  that  surface  must  be  well  polished,  and  free  from  all 
sharp  projections. 

The  discharge  of  electricity  from  a  pointed  conductor  gives 
rise  to  a  rapid  charging  of  the  surrounding  particles  of  au-,  and 
these  particles  becoming  electrified,  similarly  to  the  conductor, 
are  quickly  repelled  from  it,  and  produce  a  wind,  blowing  as  it 
were  from  the  extremity  of  the  conductor.  Moreover,  since 
the  repulsion  is  mutual,  if  the  pointed  conductor  be  movable, 
it  will  be  impelled  in  the  opposite  du-ection  to  the  stream  of 
ail'.  Thus,  if  a  cross  formed  of  brass  wires,  having  their  ends  bent  in  one  direction, 
as  in  fig.  376,  be  supported  by  a  cap  on  a  pointed  rod  inserted  into  the  conductor  of 
an  electrical  machine  in  action,  it  wUl  rotate  in  a  dii-ection  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  points  are  turned. 

Quantity  and  Intensity  of  Charge. — The  same  quantity  of  electricity  exhibits  very 
different  degrees  of  repulsive  force,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  distributed. 
Thus  a  quantity  of  electricity  which,  when  commmiicated  to  an  insidated  metallio  ball, 
exerts  a  repidsive  force  equivalent  to  a  torsion  of  10°,  will  exert  only  half  that  force, 
or  5",  when  distributed  over  two  such  spheres  of  the  same  diameter  (p.  381).  This  is 
frequently  expressed  by  saying  that  the  intensity  of  the  charge  in  the  first  case  is  double 
that  in  the  second.  Intensity,  in  fact,  denotes  the  tendency  of  electricity  to  escape  from 
any  space  in  which  it  is  confined,  and  its  power  of  overcoming  obstacles  to  its  passage. 
The  term  is  applied  with  reference  to  electricity  much  in  the  same  way  as  tempera- 
ture with  resjject  to  heat.  Just  as  a  pint  of  water  at  100°  C.  can  produce  many  effects 
which  a  gallon  of  water  at  50°  cannot,  e.g.  causing  alcohol  to  boil,  fat  to  melt,  &c., 
although  the  quantity  of  heat  in  the  latter  (as  measured  by  the  quantity  of  ice  that  it 
will  melt  on  cooling  to  0°)  is  greater  than  in  the  former;  so  likewise  a  small  quan- 
tity of  electricity  confined  in  a  small  space  exerts  a  much  greater  repulsive  force 
than  a  larger  quantity  distributed  over  a  comparatively  larger  space.  The  intensity 
of  an  electric  charge  is,  in  fact,  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  of  electric  fluid  on  the  surface  of  the  charged  body.  For  the  repulsive  force 
exerted  between  any  two  portions  of  the  same  electric  fliud  at  a  given  distance  varies 
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as  the  product  of  those  quantities  (p.  381),  and  if  they  are  both  increased  n  times,  the 
repulsive  force  between  them  increases  times.  Now  the  tendency  of  electricity  to 
escape  from  a  charged  body  arises  from  the  repulsion  exerted  on  the  electricity  at 
any  one  point  of  its  surface  by  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  of  the  same  kind  dif- 
fused over  the  rest  of  the  surface.  If  now  the  quantity  of  free  electricity  contained  in 
the  body  be  doubled,  the  thickness  of  the  superficial  stratum  will  be  doubled  at  all 
points ;  consequently  the  repulsive  force  between  the  portions  of  electricity  at  any  two 
points  will  be  quadrupled.  And,  in  general,  if  the  quantity  is  increased  n  times,  the 
intensity  or  tendency  to  escape  increases  Ji^  times. 

Development  of  Electeicitt  by  Induction  ob  iNFLtrENCB. 

A  body  charged  with  electricity  and  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  insulated 
conductor  in  its  natural  state,  produces  an  immediate  separation  of  the  electric  fluids 
in  that  body,  repelling  that  of  the  same  kind  with  its  own  charge,  and  attracting  that 
of  the  opposite  kind.  Thus,  let  an  insulated  metallic  cylinder  B  C  {Jig.  377),  having  a 
number  of  pith-ball  electroscopes  suspended  from  it,  be  brought  near  a  body  A,  charged 


Fig.  377. 


with  +  E,  but  not  near  enough  to  aUow  a  spark  to  pass  between  them.  The  electroscopes 
near  the  extremities  of  the  cylinder  will  immediately  diverge,  whOe  those  near  the 
middle  keep  their  natural  position.  On  the  removal  of  the  charged  ball,  they  all  fall 
down  again,  and  resume  their  divergent  position  when  it  again  approaches  the  cy- 
linder. Further,  if  a  pith-ball  suspended  on  silk  and  charged  with  +  E,  be  held  near 
diiferent  parts  of  the  cylinder  while  the  ball  A  is  in  position,  it  will  be  attracted  at  the 
end  nearest  to  A,  repelled  at  the  farther  end,  and  neither  attracted  nor  repelled  near  the 
middle,  showing  that  the  near  end  exhibits  electricity  opposite  to  that  of  A,  and  the 
farther  end  the  same  electricity  as  A.  The  same  may  loe  further  shown  by  toucliing 
tlie  ditFerent  parts  of  the  cylinder  with  a  proof-plane,  and  transferring  the  charges  to 
an  electroscope  ;  this  mode  of  testing  also  shows  that  there  is,  somewhere  between  the 
extremities  of  the  cylinder,  a  neutral  line,  where  neither  kind  of  electricity  predomi- 
nates. The  exact  position  of  this  line  and  the  distribution  of  the  opposite  electrici- 
ties on  either  side  of  it  varies  •with  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder,  its  distance  from 
the  charged  body  A,  and  the  strength  of  the  charge  of  A.  When  the  charged  body  A 
is  removed,  the  two  electricities  in  B  C  reunite,  and  this  body  no  longer  exhibits  any 
electric  excitement,  provided  always  that  the  two  bodies  have  never  been  brought  near 
enough  to  allow  of  an  interchange  of  their  opposite  electricities  in  the  form  of  a  spark, 
and  that  B  C  has  remained  insulated  all  the  time. 

Suppose  now  that  while  B  C  is  under  the  influence  of  A,  a  second  insulated  conduct- 
ing cylinder  is  joined  on  to  the  end  C.  The  +  E  will  then  be  driven  into  this  second 
cylinder,  and  the  first  will  exhibit  —E  over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  Now  se- 
parate the  two  cylinders,  and  then  remove  the  body  A.  The  first  cylinder  then  re- 
mains permanently  negative  and  the  second  positive.  Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that 
the  cylinder  B  C,  while  under  the  influence  of  A,  is  touched  with  the  finger.  The  +  E 
will  then  be  driven  into  the  ground,  the  cylinder  will  remain  negative,  and  if  it  be  again 
insulated  before  A  is  removed,  it  will  remain  permanently  negative.  This  effect  may 
easily  be  shown  by  the  gold-leaf  electroscope.  On  holding  over  the  cap  an  excited 
stick  of  sealing  wax,  the  +  E  of  the  electroscope  is  drawn  up  into  the  cap,  and  the  —E 
driven  into  the  leaves,  which  then  diverge ;  on  removing  the  sealing  wax,  thetwo  electri- 
cities recombine,  and  the  leaves  collapse  ;  but  if,  while  the  excited  wax  is  held  over  the 
electroscope,  the  cap  be  touched  with  the  finger,  the  leaves  collapse,  because  the  —E, 
which  made  them  diverge,  is  driven  into  the  ground ;  if  the  finger  be  then  removed, 
the  sealing-wax  remaining  in  position,  the  leaves  wrll  still  hang  vertically ;  but  on 
then  removing  the  wax,  tlaey  instantly  diverge  with  a  positive  charge,  because  the 
positive  electricity  previously  retained  in  the  cap  by  the  attraction  of  the  ~E  of  the 
excited  wax,  now  distributes  itself  uniformly  tlirough  the  cap,  wire,  and  leaves,  which 
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tlms  acquire  a  permanent  positive  charge.  On  again  approaching  tlie  excited  wax  or 
other  negatively  electrified  body,  they  collapse  ;  but  the  approach  of  an  excited  glas.s 
tube  makes  them  diverge  more  widely.  This  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  using  the 
gold-leaf  electroscope  to  see  whether  the  charge  of  a  given  body  is  positive  or  negative. 

Tlie  separation  of  the  electric  fluids  in  a  neutral  body  under  the  influence  of  an  elec- 
trified body  is  called  dictrisation  In/  mduvtion  or  ■influence.  It  is  evident  tluit  a  body 
ch:irged  with  either  kind  of  electricity  must  exert  this  influence  on  all  the  bodies  in  its 
neighbourhood,  separating  their  electric  fluids  with  more  or  less  facility,  according  to 
their  conducting  powers.  When  a  light  body,  such  as  a  feather,  is  brought  near  an 
electrified  body,  the  opposite  electricity  is  developed  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  feather, 
and  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  opposite  electricities  causes  the  feather  to  approach 
the  excited  body.  The  attraction  of  neutral  by  charged  bodies  is,  therefore,  merely  a 
particular  case  of  the  mutual  attraction  between  the  opposite  electricities. 

It  is  evident  that  the  influence  of  a  charged  body  on  the  electric  fluids  of  neigh- 
bouring bodies  will  be  exerted  equally  whether  they  are  pre^^ously  in  their  natural 
state  or  not.  When  two  bodies  similarly  charged,  say  both  with  +  E,  are  brought 
near  each  other,  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  similar  electricities  causes  them  to  accu- 
mulate on  those  points  of  the  surfaces  which  are  furthest  from  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  oppositely  charged,  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  +  and  —E 
causes  them  to  accumulate  in  greatest  quantity  on  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  sur- 
faces. AVhen  a  body  containing  excess  of  +E  ih  brought  near  a  neutral  body, 
as  B  C  {fir/.  377 ),  the  —  E  drawn  to  the  nearer  end  of  that  body  acts  upon  the  +  E  of  A, 
causing  it  to  accumulate  on  the  part  of  A  nearest  to  B  ;  and  this  again  causes  a  further 
flow  of  —  £  to  B,  and  thus  the  action  goes  on  till,  if  the  bodies  are  not  too  far  apart, 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  opposite  electricities  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  or  other  intervening  insulator,  and  an  interchange  of  the  two  takes 
place  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  the  result  being  that  the  previously  electrified  body  has 
its  charge  diminished,  and  the  previously  neutral  body,  if  insulated,  becomes  perma- 
nently charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity  as  A. 

We  proceed  to  apply  the  preceding  principles  to  the  construction  of  several  useful 
electrical  instruments. 

The  Electrophorus. — This  instrument  consists  of  a  cake  or  plate  A  {fig.  378),  of 
some  material  easily  excited  by  friction,  as  glass,  ebonite,  gutta  percha,  or  resinous 
mixtures  of  various  kinds,  resting  on  a  metallic  plate  B,  called 
the  sole,  and  provided  with  a  metallic  cover  C,  which  simply  Fig.  .378. 

rests  Tipon  it,  and  can  be  removed  by  an  insulating  handle  H.  „ 
A  good  material  for  the  cake,  according  to  Bottger,  is  -5  pts. 
shellac,  5  mastic,  2  Venice  turpentine,  and  1  marine  glue,  (a 
mixture  of  shellac,  coal-tar,  and  caoutchouc,  i.  739).  This 
mixture  must  be  carefully  heated  over  a  fire,  so  that  when 
poured  out,  it  may  have  no  air  bubbles  on  its  surface.  Pfaff 
recommends  a  mixture  of  8  pts.  colophony,  1  shellac,  and  1  ^        fil  e 

Venice  turpentine.  Shellac  mixed  only  with  10  per  cent.  ti^^^s^^EaSajgE-ajis^" 
Venice  turpentine  is  still  better,  but  dearer.  Either  of  these  resinou.s  mixtures  is 
better  than  glass  or  ebonite,  because  it  does  not  condense  moisture  so  easily  on  its 
surfiice. 

The  resinous  cake,  when  beaten  with  a  cat-skin,  becomes  negatively  electrified. 
When  the  cover  is  laid  upon  it,  no  communication  of  electricity  takes  place  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  the  —E  on  the  surface  of  the  cake  acts  inductively  on  the  electric 
fluids  of  the  cover,  attracting  the  +  E  \o  the  lower  surface  and  repelling  the  —E  to 
the  upper.  If  the  cover  be  lifted  up  by  its  insulating  handle,  the  electric  fluids  reunite, 
and  the  cover  appears  perfectly  neutral.  But  if,  while  it  rests  on  the  cake,  it  be 
touched  with  the  finger,  the  —E  on  its  upper  surface  is  driven  away,  and  more 
+  E  enters  it;  so  that,  on  removing  the  finger  and  then  raising  the  cover  by  its 
insulating  handle,  it  appears  strongly  positive  and  gives  bright  sparks.  On  dis- 
charging the  cover,  replacing  it,  again  touching  it  with  the  finger,  insulating,  and 
raising  it  by  the  handle,  it  will  again  be  found  charged  with  +  E  &s  strongly  as 
liefore  ;  and  this  charging  of  the  cover  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times,  as  loufr 
as  the  surface  of  the  cake  retains  its  negative  charge,  which  in  a  dry  atmosphere  it 
will  do  for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  if  the  cover  be  laid  on  the  cake  and  the  apparatus 
set  aside  in  a  dry  place,  it  will  retain  its  charge  for  months. 

If  glass,  or  any  other  material  which  becomes  positive  by  friction,  be  used  as  the 
electric,  the  cover  will  of  course  acquire  a  negative  charge. 

The  electro) )hoi-us  is  a  very  convenient  instrument  to  the  chemist,  as  it  supplies  a 
ready  means  of  obtaining  a  spark  for  the  explosion  of  gaseous  mixtures. 

The  Condenser. — This  is  a  contrivance  for  increasingthe  delicacy  of  electroscopes. 
On  the  cover  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  {fig.  379)  is  laid  a  circidar  brass  plate  well 
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polished ;  and  on  this  is  laid  another  brass  plate  of  the  same  diameter,  provided  with 
an  insulating  handle,  and  covered  on  its  lower  surface  with  copal  varnish,  to  prevent 
metallic  contact  between  the  plates.  Let  the  lower  plate  a,  be  connected  with  a  feeble 
source  of  electricity  (say  +  E)  not  strong  enough  to  produce  a  sensible  deflection  of 
the  gold-leaves.  Now  touch  the  upper  plate  b  with  the  finger.  The  +E  in  a 
will  then  decompose  the  electric  fluid  in  b,  driving  the  +E  away,  and  causing  a 
flow  of  —E  to  the  lower  surface  of  b  ;  this  —E  will 
then  draw  more  +  E  into  a,  and  this  again  will  draw 
more  —E  to  the  lower  surface  of  b,  and  thus  the 
action  will  go  on  till  a  quantity  of  +  E  is  aecuniulated 
on  a,  much  larger  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
acquired.  Now  disconnect  a  with  the  source  of 
electricity,  and  lift  up  the  plate  b.  The  +  E  accumu- 
lated on  a  will  then  diffuse  itself  through  the  elec- 
troscope, and  cause  the  leaves  to  diverge.  In  this 
way,  decided  indications  of  electric  action  may  often 
be  obtained  from  sources  too  feeble  to  produce  a 
deflection  of  the  electroscope  by  direct  communication. 
Instead  of  using  the  instrument  in  the  way  just  de- 
scribed, the  upper  plate  may  be  connected  with  the 
source  of  electricity  and  the  lower  j)late  with  the  ground  ; 
in  this  case,  the  action  wiU  take  place  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  electricity  with  which  the  leaves 
diverge  will  be  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  of  the 
source. 

The  Coated  Plate  and  Xeyden  Jar. — Let  a 

glass  plate  C  (Jif/.  380)  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin-foil 
to  within  about  2  inches  of  its  edges,  and  having  a  pith- 
ball  suspended  by  a  thin  silver  wire  attached  to  each 
coating,  be  placed  near  the  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine,  so  that  +  E  may  be  communicated  to  one  of 
its  coatings  j),  while  the  other  n,  remains  insulated. 
Both  the  pith-balls  immediately  stand  out,  and  tlie 
approach  of  an  excited  glass  rod  shows  that  b  as  well 
as  a  has  received  a  positive  charge.     The  cause  of 
this  is  obvious.    The  +  E  communicated  to  the  coating 
p  from  the  machine  draws  the  —E  of  the  opposite 
coating  n  towards  the  siu'face  of  the  glass,  and  repels 
the  +  E  io  the  outer  surface  of  n,  and  into  the  ball  b. 
While  the  coating  n  remains  insulated,  +  i? continues 
to  flow  into  the  coatingp,  till  a  particle  of  it  is  repelled 
as  strongly  in  one  direction  by  the  action  of  the  +  E  on 
the  two  coatings  p,  n,  as  it  is  urged  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection by  the  +  E  in  the  conductor  of  the  machine. 
When  this  point  is  attained,  the  electricity  begins  to 
start  out  from  the  edges  of  the  coating  p>  in  sparks 
and  streams  in  all  directions.    Now  connect  n  with 
the  ground.    Immediately  the  state  of  tension  of  the 
electricity  on  p  appears  relieved,  and  the  escape  of 
electricity  from  its  edges  ceases ;  in  fact  the  +  £  on 
the  outer  surface  of  n  has  been  driven  away  into  the 
ground,  and  —  E  has  entered  in  its  place  ;  this  —  E 
draws  the  +E  on  p  more  towards  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  and  enables  more  +Eto  enter  it  from  the  machine  ;  and  this  action  wiU  go  on 
till  a  particle  of  +E  about  to  enter  p  is  as  much  repelled  by  the  +  E  which  has 
already  entered  p,  as  it  is  attracted  by  the  -  E  on  the  opposite  coating  n,  and  re- 
pelled by  the  4-  E  in  the  conductor  of  the  machine.    During  all  this  time,  the  coating 
p  remains  active  towards  external  bodies,  giving  sparks  when  touched,  and  causing 
the  ball  a  to  stand  out,  while  n  remains  neutral  to  external  bodies,  although  it 
contains  a  large  excess  of  —E.  This  must  indeed  be  the  case  ;  for  so  long  as  w  remains 
uninsulated,  +  E  will  flow  out  of  it,  till  a  particle  on  the  outer  surface  is  as  much 
attracted  by  the  —E  on  the  rest  of  the  coating  n,  as  it  is  repelled  by  the  +  E  on  p. 
Further,  it  is  evident  that  to  produce  this  equilibrium  on  n,  the  quantity  of  +  E  on  p 
must  be  absolutely  greater  than  that  of  the  —E  onn,  because  the  former  acts  at 
a  greater  distance  on  any  particle  of  electricity  in  n.    But  from  this  it  also  follows 
that  the  coating  p  must  contain  free  +E  ;  because  the  —E  on  «,  being  smaller 
in  quantity  than  the  -k-  E  on  p,  and  likewise  acting  at  a  greater  distance,  cannot 
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neutralise  the  whole  of  it.  Hence  on  removing  the  apparatus  from  the  machine,  and 
disconnecting  n  with  tb.e  earth,  appears  active,  giving  sparks  and  repelling  tlie  ball 
a,  while  n  is  neutral  and  the  ball  b  hangs  vertically.  Now  toueli  ^;  with  the  finger  or 
any  other  uninsulated  conductor ;  immediately  p  becomes  neutral,  for  the  same  reason 
that  n  was  neutral  before,  that  is  to  say,  +  £"  is  cbiven  out  of  it,  till  the  action  of 
the  still  remaining  on  it  is  neutralised  by  the  —E  on  n.  Then,  as  before,  it 
follows  that  the  quantity  of  this  must  now  be  greater  than  that  of  the  +  7i' on 
consequently,  a  portion  of  the  —  £"  on  n  will  be  free,  the  pith-ball  6  will  stand 
out,  and  the  coating  n  will  give  a  spark  to  any  conductor  which  approaches  it.  In 
this  way,  each  coating  may  be  alternately  rendered  neutral  and  active,  a  certain 
portion  of  +  E  being  each  time  taken  from  the  one,  and  —  E  from  the  other,  till 
both  are  restored  to  their  natural  state. 

The  accumulating  power  of  the  coated  plate  may  be  approximately  estimated  as 
follows : 

Let  the  quantity  of  +E  which  the  coating  p  can  take  up,  when  n  is  insulated,  be 
denoted  by  1  ;  and  suppose  the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  be  such  that  this  quantity  1 
on  p  can  neutralise  on  n  a  quantity  of  denoted  by /u,  a  fraction  less  than  1. 
Then  /i  on  n  will  neutralise  ti?  on  p ;  this  wiU  neutralise  ij?  on  n,  and  so  on.  Conse- 
quently, the  total  quantity  of  +  E  accumulated  on  when  n  is  uninsulated  and  the 
plate  is  fuUy  charged,  will  be  : 

I  +  fx"-  +  IJ.*  +  fx"  +  &c.  ==  r-^— „; 
and  the  quantity'  of  —E  accumulated  at  the  same  time  on  n  will  be  : 


fl  +  fx^  +  fj.^  +  ix'       &c.  = 


Fig.  381. 


1  -  iX' 

9  .  100  5 

If  for  example,  M  =  ,-,tho  quantity  of  +  i?  accumulated  on  p  will  be         =5  — 

and  that  of  —  i?  on  n  will  be  ^  =  4  ^  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  plate  with  one  coatinc;  un- 
19  19  J'       I  b 

insulated  can  take  up  rather  more  than  5  times  as  much  electricity  as  when  both  sides 
are  uninsulated. 

The  quantities  of  +  E  removed  by  alternately  touching  the  two  coatings  are,  from 
the  positive  coating,  1,  fj.",  fx*,  /x",  &c.,  and  from  the  negative  coating,  /x,  /x"^,  fx^,  &e. 

If,  instead  of  touching  the  coatings  alternately,  a  direct  communication  be  made 
between  them  by  touching  the  neutral  coating  with  a  wire 
and  bending  it  round  tiU  it  comes  witliin  a  short  distance  of 
the  active  coating,  a  sudden  discharge  takes  place,  accom- 
panied by  a  bright  flash  and  a  loud  snap,  the  large  quantities 
of  the  opposite  electricities  accumidated  on  the  two  coatings 
recombining  at  once  thi'ough  the  conducting  wire.  The  dis- 
charge thus  effected  is  not,  however,  quite  complete ;  a  smaU 
quantity  of  electricity  always  remains,  and  may  be  discharged 
by  again  connecting  the  coatings  after  a  short  time.  This 
residual  charge  is  due,  partly  to  the  penetration  of  the 
opposite  electricities  within  the  substance  of  the  glass,  partly 
to  their  extension  bej'ond  the  edge  of  the  coatings. 

When  the  communication  is  made  by  touching  the  two 
coatings  with  the  hands,  the  peculiar  convulsive  sensation 
called  the  electric  shock,  is  experienced  in  the  arms  and  chest. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  may  be  accumulated 
on  a  coated  plate  of  glass  or  other  insulator  increases  directly 
with  the  extent  of  coated  surface.  With  a  given  extent  of 
surface,  it  is  also  greater  as  the  glass  is  thinner  :  for,  as  the  ac- 
cumulation depends  upon  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  opposite 
electricities  on  the  two  surfaces,  it  will  be  greater  as  the 
distance  between  them  is  less.  The  thickness  cannot  how- 
ever be  diminished  beyond  a  cei'tain  limit,  as  the  two 

electricities  would  then  recombine  through  the  substance  of  the  glass  and  cause  a 
fracture. 

The  charging  of  a  coated  insulator  takes  place  in  the  same  way,  whatever  may 
be  its  shape.  The  most  convenient  form  is  that  of  a  glass  jar  (Jiq.  381)  coated 
with  tin-foil  inside  and  out  to  within  a  few  inches  of  its  lip,  and  fitted  with 
a  wooden  lid,  tlirough  which  there  passes  a  brass  rod,  terminated  above  by  a 
knob  and  below  liy  a  chain  reaching  to  the  bottom.    The  jar  is  charged  by  holding 
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its  knob  to  tlie  conductor  of  the  machine.  If  it  be  insulated,  sparks  may  be 
taken  from  the  outer  coating  all  the  time  that  the  charging  is  going  on.  In  this 
way  two  jars  may  be  charged  at  once  ;  but,  from  the  preceding  explanation,  it  is 
evident  that  the  charge  of  the  second  jar  will  not  be  so  strong  as  that  of  the  first. 

When  a  very  large  extent  of  coated  surface  is  required,  a  number  of  jars  are 
connected  together  by  placing  them  in  a  tray  lined  with  tin-foil  and  joining  their 
knobs  by  brass  rods ;  they  then  act  as  one  jar.  The  arrangement  is  called  an 
Electrical  Battery. 

Unit-jar. — This  is  a  very  useful  contrivance,  invented  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Plymouth, 
for  measuring  the  quantity  of  electricity  communicated  to  a  large  jar  or  battery.  It 
consists  of  a  small  Leyden  jar,  A  {fig.  382),  supported  in  an  inverted  position  on  the 
insulating  stem,  c  f.  The  inner  coating  of  this  jar  is  connected  by  the  wire  a  d  with 
the  positive  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  its  outer  coating  is  connected  by 
the  wire  b  with  the  inside  coating  of  the  jar  or  battery  to  be  charged. 
Fig.  382.  To  the  outer  coating  of  A  there  is  also  attached  a  wire  g  c,  terminating 
J  in  the  brass  knob  c,  at  a  short  distance  from  a.  On  working  the  machine, 

+  E  is  communicated  to  the  inside  of  the  unit-jar  A,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  +  E  is  thereby  driven  from  the  outer  coating  through  the 
wire  h  into  the  jar  or  battery  to  be  charged.    As  soon,  however,  as  the 
^  '  charge  of  the  unit-jar,  has  reached  a  certain  degi-ee  of  intensity,  a  dis- 

charge takes  place  by  a  spark,  between  the  knobs  a,  c,  this  discharge 
merely  neutralising  the  charge  of  the  unit-jar,  without  aiFecting  that  of 
the  large  jar  or  battery  ;  on  continuing  to  work  the  machine,  more  +  E 
is  driven  from  the  outside  of  A  into  the  large  jar,  and,  after  a  wliile,  the 
small  jar  is  again  discharged  by  a  spark  at  a  c.  Now,  as  the  distance  of 
the  knobs  a  c  remains  constant,  it  is  clear  that  each  discharge  indicates 
an  equal  charge  of  the  unit-jar,  and  consequently  the  transference  of  an 
equal  quantity  oi  E  from  the  outside  of  this  jar  to  the  inside  of  the 
larger  jar  or  battery.  Hence  the  number  of  sparks  passing  between  the 
knobs  a,  c  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  accumulated  in 
the  large  jar  or  battery. 
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The  recombination  of  the  opposite  electricities  which  constitutes  dis- 
charge, may,  as  already  observed,  be  either  continuous  or  sudden,  — 
continuous,  or  in  the  form  of  a  current,  when  two  sources  of  the  opposite 
electricities  are  connected  by  a  good  conducting  chain,  —  as  when  the 
two  conductors  of  a  cylinder  machine  (p.  379)  are  joined  by  a  metallic 
chain  or  wire ; — sudden,  when  the  opposite  electricities  are  allowed  to  accumulate  on 
the  surfaces  of  two  contiguous  conductors  till  their  mutual  attraction  becomes  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  intervening  resistances,  whatever  they  may  be.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  difference  here  mentioned  is  one,  not  of  kind,  but  of 
degree  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  non-conductor,  and  the  very  best  con- 
ductors, viz.  the  metals,  offer  an  appreciable  and  measurable  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  electric  fluid ;  still  the  difference  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale  is  sufficiently 
gi-eat  to  give  rise  to  a  wide  range  of  phenomena. 

Discharge  through  Air  and  other  Gases :  the  Electric  Light. 

When  two  oppositely  charged  conductors  are  brought  within  a  certain  distance  of 
one  another  in  a  gaseous  medium,  discharge  takes  place  between  them  in  the  well- 
known  form  of  the  electric  spark.  The  form,  dimensions,  brightness,  and  colour  of  the 
spark,  vary  considerably  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  conductors,  and  the  nature 
and  physical  state  of  the  surrounding  medium.  When  the  surfaces  are  well  rounded,  as 
those  of  spheres,  or  the  ends  of  cylinders  of  considerable  diameter,  and  the  distance 
between  them  not  very  great,  the  sparks  are  nearly  continuous,  straight,  and  attended 
with  a  loud  snapping  noise  ;  on  increasing  the  distance,  they  pass  at  longer  intervals, 
and  with  a  louder  noise,  because  the  opposite  electricities  have  to  be  brought  to  a 
higher  state  of  tension  before  they  can  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  intervening  air, 
and  consequently  a  greater  quantity  of  electricity  passes  in  a  single  spark.  At  a  stiU 
longer  interval,  if  the  machine  is  in  good  action,  the  sparks  become  forked,  as  if  the 
electricity  were  seeking  out  the  easiest  passage  through  the  air,  and  taking  advantage 
of  any  conducting  matter,  such  as  particles  of  dust,  that  may  be  floating  in  it ;  at  the 
same  time  the  spark  becomes  less  bright,  and  is  attended  with  a  duller  snap  and  more 
or  less  of  a  sputtering  noise.  Between  smaller  balls,  or  when  a  small  ball  is  presented 
towards  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  the  sparks  at  a  given  distance  are  more  con- 
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tinuous,  because  a  smaller  quantity  of  electricity  suffices  to  produce  the  requisite 
tension. 

When  a  brass  rod  terminating  in  a  ball  is  inserted  into  the  positive  conductor  of  a 
machine  in  good  action,  and  no  otlier  good  conductor  is  near,  the  electricity  is  often  dis- 
charged from  it  in  the  form  of  a  brush  {fig.  383),  consisting  of  a  short  straight  stem 
and  numerous  diverL'ing  ramifications,  the  eifect  being  greatly  assisted  by  any  slight 
roughness  on  the  hurface  of  the  ball,  or  by  holding  a  large  conducting  surface,  such  as 
the  hand,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches  from  it.  It  is  caused  by  the  discharge  of 
comparatively  small  quantities  of  electricity  at  very  short  intervals,  the  tension  at  one 
point  of  the  electrified  ball  being  brought  up  to  the  discharging  point,  while  there  is 
no  good  conductor  near  enough  to  rec^ve  a  larger  quantity  of  the  accumulated  elec- 
tricity at  once.    The  electricity  then  escapes 

into  the  air  in  visible  streams,  the  light  becom-  Fig,  383. 

ing  fainter  and  fainter  as  it  is  diifused  over  a 
wider  space,  and  at  a  certain  distance  ceasing 
altogether.  A  large  conducting  surface  held 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  ball  facilitates 
the  brush  discharge,  by  itself  assuming  the 
negative  state  of  charge,  and  thus  intensifying 
the  positive  charge  on  the  ball  (p.  385). 

By  using  a  smaller  ball  or  a  thick  wire  with.  • 
a  rounded  end,  the  brush  becomes  more  con- 
tinuous, but  smaller  and  less  luminous,  and  when  the  conductor  terminates  in  a  sharp 
point,  the  brush  disappears  altogether,  and  is  replaced  by  a  quiet  and  continuous 
glow,  surrounding  the  point,  and  accompanied  by  a  stream  of  air  flowing  outwards 
from  it.  In  this  case,  in  consequence  of  the  intensity  of  the  cliarge  near  the 
end  of  the  wire,  the  surrounding  particles  of  air  are  quickly  brought  into  a  similar 
electrical  state,  and  are  repelled,  and  thus  carry  away  the  electricity  of  the  pointed 
conductor  so  rapidly,  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  it  escapes  in  visible  form.  The 
glow  may  be  changed  into  a  brush  by  anything  which  impedes  the  current  of  air,  as 
by  the  approach  of  the  hand  or  other  large  conducting  surface.  The  glow  is  of  a  more 
continuous  cliaracter  than  the  brush,  a  smaller  quantity  of  electricity  sufficing  to  keep 
the  end  of  a  pointed  wire  at  the  discharging  tension  than  when  the  conductor  has  a 
rounded  termination.  Hence  glow  may  be  changed  to  brush  by  charging  the  conduc- 
tor at  intervals  instead  of  continuously ;  thus  a  pointed  wire  inserted  into  an  insidated 
conductor  placed  in  contact  with  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  will  exhibit 
glow  discharge  ;  but  by  separating  the  two  conductors,  so  that  sparks  may  pass  from 
the  machine,  the  glow  is  changed  into  a  succession  of  brushes. 

The  character  of  the  brush  in  air  varies  greatly  according  as  the  body  from  which  it 
proceeds  is  electrified  positively  or  negatively.  The  negative  brush  {fig.  384)  is  in  all 
cases  mncli  smaller  and  more  compressed  than  the  positive  brush,  never  exhibiting  the 
same  beaut ifid  ramifications  as  the  latter.  This  is  the  case  whether  the  negative 
brush  proceeds  from  a  small  knob  or  a  blunt-pointed  rod  inserted  into  the  negative 
conductor  of  the  machine,  or  fx-om  a  similar  knob  or  wire  held  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  positive  conductor,  so  that  it  may  acquire  a  negative  charge  by  induction. 
When  til e  two  brushes  are  produced  simultaneously,  by  holding  an  uninsulated  knob 
or  wire  near  another  wire  inserted  into  the  positive  conductor  of  the  machine,  the  dif- 
ference in  their  appearance  is  very  conspicuous  {fig.  38o). 

Fig.  384.  Fig.  385. 


The  cause  of  this  remarkalile  diffi^rence  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and 
is  perhaps  not  quite  satisfactorily  made  out ;  but  it  is  most  probably  related  to  the 
fact,  which  Faraday  has  demonstrated  by  numerous  experiments  {Experimental  Re- 
searches, series  xii.  xiii.),  that  negative  electricity  discharges  into  air  at  a  somewhat 
lower  tension  than  positive  electricity,  so  tliat  a  negatively  electrified  knob  or  wire 
projecting  into  the  air  is  sooner  brought  up  to  the  state  of  tension  at  which  discharge 
commences,  than  one  which  is  positively  electrified,  and  therefore  discharges  the  elec- 
tricity at  shorter  intervals  and  in  smaller  quantities  at  once.  Faraday  has  a.scertained 
that  a  rounded  metal  rod  projecting  into  the  air  and  electrified  negatively,  discharges 
at  intervals  seven  or  eight  times  shorter  than  when  it  is  charged  positively.  In 
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accordance  with  this,  it  is  found  that  the  approach  of  the  hand,  or  other  large  con- 
ductor, does  not  alter  the  character  of  the  negative  as  it  does  that  of  the  positive  brush, 
until  it  is  brought  near  enough  to  produce  a  spark. 

When  the  end  of  the  electrified  conductor  is  reduced  to  a  point,  very  little  difference 
can  be  perceived  between  the  positive  and  negative  discharge  from  it. 

Bark  Discharge. — The  glow  discharge,  especially  on  a  negative  surface,  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  dark  interval  through  which  tlie  electricity  appears  to  travel  without 
being  visible.  Faraday  describes  an  exjjeriment  in  which  two  brass  rods  0*3  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  entering  a  glass  globe  on  opposite  sides,  had  their  ends  brought  in 
contact,  and  the  air  about  them  veiy  much  rarefied.  A  discharge  of  electricity  was 
then  made  through  them,  and  whilst  that  was  continued,  the  ends  were  separated 
one  from  the  otlier.  At  the  moment  of  separation,  a  continuous  glow  came  over  the 
negative  rod,  the  positive  termination  remaining  quite  dark.  As  the  distance  was 
increased,  a  purple  stream  or  haze  appeared  on  the  end  of  the  positive  rod,  and 
proceeded  directly  outwards  to  the  negative  rod,  elongating  as  the  interval  was 
enlarged,  but  never  joining  the  negative  glow,  there  being  always  an  interval  of  ^  to 
^  of  an  inch  between  them.    The  appearance  is  shown  in  flg.  386. 

Fig.  386, 

It  appears  then  that  air  can  discharge  electricity,  like  a  conductor,  without  luminosity. 
In  many  cases,  the  eflFect  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  current  of  air  which,  as 
already  observed,  invariably  accompanies  glow ;  in  other  cases,  however,  this  explana- 
tion will  scarcely  sufiice :  for  dark  intervals  are  often  seen  in  sparks,  especially  in 
coal-gas,  in  which  case  the  discharge  is  too  rapid  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  a  current 
of  air.  In  such  eases,  the  dark  intervals  probably  consist  of  portions  of  air  possessed 
of  greater  conducting  power  than  tlie  rest,  perhaps  from  the  presence  of  particles  of 
dust — or  in  coal-gas,  in  wiiich  they  are  peculiai-ly  conspicuous,  from  the  presence  of 
minute  particles  of  solid  hydrocarbons  floating  in  the  gas.  The  phenomenon  may  be 
compared  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  ignition  of  a  wire  composed  of  alternations  of 
silver  and  platinum  by  the  voltaic  current,  the  silver,  which  conducts  better  than  the 
pilatinum,  appearing  less  luminous. 

Discharge  in  Rarefied  Air.  —  "When  the  air  between  two  oppositely  charged  bodies  is 
rarefied,  the  number  of  particles  which  oppose  the  union  of  the  opposite  electricities  is 
diminished,  and  consequently  a  lower  intensity  of  charge  will  be  sufficient  to  induce 
their  combination.  Hence  with  a  given  charging  power,  the  spark  will  strike  through 
longer  distances.  The  most  convenient  apparatus  for  sliowing  this  effect  is  an  ordinary 
cylindrical  receiver  standing  on  the  plate  of  an  air  pump,  and  closed  at  the  top  with  a 
brass  cap  and  stuffing  box,  tirrough  which  there  passes  a  brass  rod,  terminating,  within 
the  receiver,  in  a  ball,  or  point,  or  any  other  desired  form.  By  connecting  this  rod 
with  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  and  working  the  pump,  the  increased  facility  of 
discharge  as  the  rarefaction  proceeds  is  strikingly  exhibited.  When  the  exhaustion 
has  been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  whole  of  the  receiver  appears  filled  with 
beautifid  streams  of  violet  or  rose-coloured  light,  which  pass  with  little  or  no  noise. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  occurrence  of  brush  and  glow  in  highly  rarefied 
air  are  much  the  same  as  in  air  of  ordinary  density.  When  the  sliding  wire  is  placed 
in  complete  metallic  communication  with  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  so  that  the 
supply  of  electricity  is  very  regular,  the  ball  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  generally 
becomes  covei'ed  with  a  quiet  glow,  the  greater  part  of  the  receiver  remaining  dark, 
and  only  a  few  slight  coruscations  appearing  here  and  there  on  the  plate  of  the  air 
pump  ;  but  by  allowing  sparks  to  pass  from  the  machine,  the  discharge  in  the  receiver 
immediately  takes  the  forms  of  splendid  streams  and  brushes.  Earefaction  of  the  air 
seems  to  develope  the  negative  brush  in  a  greater  degree  comparatively,  than  the 
positive  brush.  According  to  Faraday,  extensive  ramifications  are  easily  obtained 
from  a  ball  or  rounded  termination  electrified  negatively,  to  the  plate  of  the  air  pump. 
Tlie  glow  is  also  very  easily  produced  on  a  negative  ball  in  rarefied  air. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  what  woidd  take  place  in  a  perfect  vacuum,  whether 
in  fact  the  discharge  would  take  the  form  of  a  continued  stream,  or  be  stoj^ped  alto- 
gether; the  former  supposition  is  perhaps  the  more  probable;  but  in  an  atmosphere  of 
extreme  tenuity,  such  as  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  in  which,  however,  vapour  of 
mercury  is  present,  or  the  vacuum  produced  by  filling  a  tube  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
exhausting  as  much  as  possible  with  the  air-pump,  and  absorbing  the  remainder  by 
solid  potash,  very  remarkable  effects  are  observed.  The  discharge,  whether  fi'om  the 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  or  from  a  Leyden  jar  discharged  through  a  wet 
,  string,  or  from  a  voltaic  battery,  or  from  an  induction  coil,  generally  exhibits  remark- 
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able  stratifications,  that  is,  alternations  of  light  and  dark  bands,  extending  from  one 
terminal  conductor  to  the  other.  These  stratifications,  which  have  probably  some 
analogy  to  the  light  and  dark  bands  observed  by  Faraday  in  the  spark,  and  other 
forms  of  discharge,  are  seen  only  when  the  rarefaction  is  carried  to  a  very  high  degree 
—  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  disappear  when  the  vacuum  is  nearly  perfect,  the 
discharge  then  appearing  continuous  througliout  the  tube.  In  the  Torricellian  vacuum, 
when  not  very  complete,  the  discharge  is  sometimes  intensely  white,  filling  the  entire 
tube,  without  stratification.  These  cui-ious  and  brilliant  phenomena  have  been  studied 
in  great  detail  by  M.  Gassiot,  and  are  descriljed  in  a  series  of  papers  published  in 
the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Euyal  Society  (Phil.  Trans.  1858,  1859 ; 
Proc.  Eoy.  Soo.  x.  Ii6,  601 ;  xi.  36,  269,  274,  393,  432).  We  shall  return  to  them  in 
speaking  of  the  light  produced  by  the  voltaic  battery  and  the  induction  coil. 

Discharge  in  different  Gases. — Different  gases,  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperatiire, 
possess  dilFerent  powers 
of  insulation.  Faraday 
has  obtained  approximate 
measures  of  these  dififer- 
ences,  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  represented  in 
fg.  387.  S,  L  are  two 
brass  balls,  the  distance 
between  which  can  be 
varied  at  p)leasure,  and  s, 
I  two  other  balls  of  nearly 
the  same  diameters  as  S 
and  L,  but  placed  at  the 
fixed  distance  of  0'62 
inch,  and  enclosed  in  a 
receiver  which  can  be  ex- 
hausted and  filled  with 
any  required  gas.  The 
bails  s,  S  are  connected 
by  wires  with  the  insu- 
la ted  conductor  n,  which 
can  itself  be  connected  at 
pleasure,  either  with  the 
positive  or  with  the  ne- 
gative conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine,  and 
the  large  balls  I,  L  are 
connected  with  the  earth. 
It  is  clear  that,  with  air 
in  the  receiver,  the  dis- 
cliarge  may  be  made  to 
pass  in  sparks  either  at  v  or  at  u,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  distance  between 
the  balls  S,  L  ;  and  by  filling  the  receiver  with  different  gases,  and  regulating  the 
distance  between  these  balls,  so  as  to  cause  all  the  sparks  to  pass  at  v,  the  relative 
insulating  power  of  the  gases  may  be  measured.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
interval  u  might  be  altered  within  certain  limits,  and  yet  sparks  pass  either  there  or  at  v. 
Tlie  extremes  were  therefore  noted,  viz.  the  greatest  distance  short  of  that  at  which 
the  discharge  always  took  place  at  v  in  the  gas,  and  the  least  distance  short  of  that  at 
which  it  always  took  place  at  ?i  in  the  air.  The  intervals  were  also  found  to  be 
different  according  as  the  smaU  balls  s  and  S  were  made  positive  or  negative.  The 
following  table  gives  the  vican  results : 


Hydrochloric  acid  gas 
defiant  gas 
Air  .... 
Carbonic  anhydride 
Nitrogen  . 
Oxygen  . 
Coal-gas  . 
Hydrogen 


s  and  S 

s  and  S 

positive. 

negative. 

1-105 

0-720 

0-750 

0-730 

0-695 

0-635 

0-640 

0-590 

0-615 

0-645 

0-505 

0-510 

0-490 

0-525 

0-370 

0-275 

These  numbers  show  that,  with  a  positive  cliarge  on  the  small  balls,  and  with  the 
same  siu-faces,  and  under  the  same  circumstances  of  pressiu-e  and  temperature,  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  gas  lias  three  times  the  insulating  or  restraining  power  of  hydrogen  gas, 
and  nearly  twice  that  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  or  common  air.  The  differences  are  not 
due  to  specific  gravity;  for  though  hydrogen  is  the  lowest  of  all,  oxygen  is  much 
lower  than  nitrogen,  and  also  lower  than  olefiant  gas  ;  and  carbonic  anhydride,  though 
much  heavier  than  olefiant  gas  or  hydrochloric  acid,  is  lower  than  eithei-.  The  diflPer- 
ence  of  insulating  power  in  the  gases  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  specific  electric  quality, 
or  relation  (see  page  400). 

The  negative  numbers  in  the  preceding  table  do  not  follow  the  same  order  as  the 
positive  numbers.  In  air,  hydrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  defiant  gas,  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  tension  rose  higher  when  the  smaller  ball  was  made  positive  than  when  it 
was  negative,  whilst  in  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  coal-gas,  the  reverse  was  the  case.  AVhen 
the  conductor  n  was  connected  only  with  the  receiver  containing  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
the  discharge  was  found  to  be  easier  when  the  small  ball  s  was  negative,  than  when  it 
was  positive  ;  in  the  latter  case,  much  of  the  electricity  was  given  off  as  brush  discharge 
from  the  connecting  wire,  whereas  in  the  former  it  all  passed  through  the  hydrochloric 
acid  gas. 

The  colour  and  appearance  of  the  spark  and  brush  vary  considerably  according  to 
the  n.ature  of  the  gas. — In  air,  the  sparks  exhibit  the  well-known  bright  light  and 
violet-blue  colour,  and  often  have  faint  or  dark  parts  in  their  course,  when  the  quantity 
of  electricity  passing  is  not  great. — In  nitrogen,  the  sparks  are  very  beautiful,  having 
the  same  general  appearance  as  in  air,  but  more  colour  of  a  bluish  or  purple  character. 
— In  oxi/gcu,  they  are  whiter  than  in  air  or  nitrogen,  and  somewliat  less  brilliant. — In 
hydrogen,  they  have  a  very  fine  crimson  colour,  which,  however,  disappears  as  the  at- 
mosphere is  rarefied;  the  spark  in  this  gas  produces  very  little  sound. — In  carbonic 
anhydride  the  colour  of  the  spark  is  similar  to  that  in  air,  but  with  a  slight  green  tint : 
the  sparks  are,  under  similar  circumstances,  of  strength  of  charge,  form  of  conductors, 
&c.,  longer  and  more  regular  in  form  than  in  air  ;  altogether  this  gas  affords  peculiar 
facility  to  the  spark  discharge. — In  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  spark  is  white,  and  ex- 
hibits no  dark  spaces. — In  coal-gas,  the  spark  is  sometimes  green,  sometimes  red,  some- 
times partly  green  and  partly  red ;  black  parts  also  occur  suddenly  in  the  line  of  the 
spark,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  connected  by  any  dull  part  with  bright  portions,  but 
the  two  seem  to  join  directly  one  with  the  other. 

The  appearances  of  the  brush  in  air  have  been  already  described. — Isitrogen  gives 
brushes  with  great  facility  from  positive  surfaces ;  they  are  always  fine  in  form,  light, 
and  colour,  and  in  rarefied  nitrogen  are  magnificent :  they  surpass  the  discharges  in 
any  other  gas,  as  to  the  quantity  of  light  evolved.  The  difference  between  the  positive 
and  negative  brushes  in  nitrogen  is  greater  even  than  in  air. — In  oxygen,  the  positive 
brush  is  compressed  and  poor,  while  the  negative  brush  is  not  much  less  developed 
than  in  air ;  indeed,  the  two  are  so  alike  that  it  is  often  diflicult  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  otlier,  and  this  similarity  continues  even  when  the  oxygen  is  gradually  rarefied. 
— In  hyelrogcn,  the  positive  brush  is  more  developed  than  in  oxygen,  but  not  so  fine 
as  in  nitrogen  ;  in  rarefied  hydrogen,  the  ramifications  are  very  fine  in  form,  but  pale 
in  colour;  in  the  rarest  state  of  the  gas  they  have  a  pale  grey-green  tint;  the  negative 
brush  is  much  the  same  in  hydrogen  as  in  air. — In  ceirhonic  anhydride,  at  common 
jiressures,  the  positive  brush  is  very  poor  as  to  size,  light,  and  colour ;  in  the  rarefied 
gas,  it  is  better  in  form,  biit  weak  as  to  light,  and  has  a  dull  greenish  or  purplish  hvie ; 
altogether  the  positive  brush  in  this  gas  is  not  much  superior  to  the  negative  brush. — 
In  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  brush  is  very  difficult  to  produce  at  common  pressures, 
even  with  the  interrupted  spark-current  (p.  389).  In  the  rarefied  gas,  the  brush  is 
more  easily  formed,  but  is  generally  of  a  low  squat  form,  poor  iu  light,  and  very  similar 
on  the  positive  and  negative  surfaces.  In  the  highly  rarefied  gas,  a  few  large  ramifi- 
cations are  obtained  from  the  positive  surface,  but  of  a  pale  bluish  colour,  utterly  unlike 
those  of  nitrogen. — In  coal-gas,  the  brushes  are  diftieult  to  produce,  as  compared  with 
nitrogen,  and  the  positive  not  much  superior  to  the  negative  in  character,  either  at  common 
or  at  low  pressures.  At  common  pressures,  they  are  short  and  strong,  generally  of  a 
gi-eenish  colour,  and  possessing  much  of  the  spark  character. 

On  the  whole  then  it  appears  that  the  character  of  the  brush  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  nature  of  the  gas  tlu'ough  which  it  passes  ;  that  the  positive  brush  always 
shows  a  certain  degree  of  superiority  to  the  negative  brush ;  hut  it  is  only  in  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  common  air  that  the  difference  is  great,  while  in  oxygen  it  almost 
vanishes. 

Glow-discharge  occurs  in  all  the  gases  above  mentioned  under  circumstances  similar 
to  those  already  described  (p.  389) ;  it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  wind  proceeding 
either  to  or  from  the  glowing  part,  and  if  the  access  of  air  is  interfered  with,  the  glow 
disappears. 

Dark  discharge  has  likewise  been  observed  in  all  the  gases  examined,  most  easily  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  coal  gas  (p.  390).    In  the  latter,  the  discharge  between  balls 
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about  an  inch  apart  was  accompanied  by  short  bruslies  on  the  ends,  and  a  dark  interval 
of  about  half  an  inch  between  them,  notwithstanding  that  the  discharge  had  the  quick 
sound  of  a  duU  spark,  so  that  its  dark  portions  could  not  liave  depended  on  convec- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  on  the  formation  of  a  stream  of  gaseous  particles. 

Luminous  Discharge  in  Liquids  and  Solids. — Sparks  may  be  obtained  in  insulating 
liquids  and  solids,  as  in  oil  of  turpentine,  olive  oil,  resin,  glass,  &c.,  their  passage 
being  generally  attended  with  more  or  less  disruption  of  the  particles  of  the  body ; 
also  in  imperfect  conductors,  such  as  water,  spermaceti,  &c.  Brushes  may  be  obtained 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  by  passing  sparks  from  the  machine  to  a  wire  going  through  a  glass 
tube  into  the  liquid  contained  in  a  metallic  vessel ;  they  are  small,  and  so  feebly  lumi- 
nous as  to  be  visible  only  in  a  dark  room,  and  exhibit  simple,  very  divergent  ramifi- 
cations. The  presence  of  a  few  solid  particles,  as  of  dust  or  silk  in  the  liquid  greatly 
facilitates  the  production  of  the  brush.  (Faraday.) 

Duration  of  the  Electric  Light. — Wheatstone  has  examined  the  duration  of  the  elec- 
tric spark  by  means  of  a  revolving  mirror.  The  principle  of  the  method  is  this  :  wlien 
a  steady  light,  such  as  the  flame  of  a  candle,  is  viewed  in  a  fixed  mirror,  its  image  ap- 
pears in  one  constant  direction  ;  but  if  the  plane  of  the  mirror  be  moved  through  a 
certain  angle,  the  image  changes  its  position,  and  if  the  mirror  be  made  to  rotate  very 
rapidly,  the  image  will  appear  drawn  out  into  a  long  line  of  light,  because,  in  the  suc- 
cessive positions  through  whicli  it  passes,  it  remains  for  a  certain  time  on  the  retina, 
and  consequently  the  luminous  impression  of  the  image  in  its  former  positions  is 
seen  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  advanced  to  a  new  one.  If  then  the  electric  spark 
has  any  perceptible  duration,  it  must  also  appear  elongated  when  viewed  in  a  mirror 
rotating  witli  a  certain  velocity.  In  Wheatstone's  experiments,  the  mirror  was  rotated 
at  a  rate  which  would  have  produced  an  elongation  of  half  a  degree  in  the  image  of  the 
spark,  if  its  duration  were  equal  to  T^nno  '"^  second.  No  elongation  or  distortion  was, 
however,  perceived  in  the  image  of  tiie  spark  from  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  ma- 
chine, or  from  a  Leyden  jar  discharged  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  of  the  stream  of 
light  in  an  exhausted  tube  6  feet  long  ;  they  all  appeared  in  the  rotating  mirror  just 
tlie  same  as  when  it  was  at  rest.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  duration 
of  the  electric  spark  is  less  than  yttJoo  '^^  ^  second.  When,  ho-wever,  the  discharge  is 
made  through  a  very  long  wire,  say  half  a  mile  long,  or  through  a  bad  conductor,  the 
image  of  tlie  spark  in  the  revolving  mirror  does  appear  elongated,  showing  that  the 
discharge  is  then  not  momentary  but  gradual. 

When  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  is  viewed  by  ordinary  light,  its  spokes  can  no  longer 
be  distinguished ;  but  when  it  is  viewed  by  the  electric  spark  in  a  dark  room,  the  spokes 
are  distinctly  seen  ;  in  fact,  the  wlieel  appears  at  rest.  This  likewise  shows  the  mo- 
mentary character  of  the  ordinary  spark.  In  like  manner,  a  rapidly  rotating  disc 
painted  with  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  which  appears  white  by  daylight  or  candle- 
light, exhibits  the  separate  colours  when  viewed  by  the  electric  spark. 

Velocity  of  the  Electric  Discharge. 

Wheatstone  has  applied  his  revolving  mirror  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  elec- 
tricity travels  through  conductors.  For  this  pm-pose,  six  copper  balls  are  fixed  on  a 
circular  board,  called  the  spark-hoard  {fig.  388),  and  connected  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  three  sparks  with  one  discharge  of  a 

Leyden  jar.    The  wire  1,  connects  one  of  Fig.  388. 

these  balls  with  the  inside  of  the  jar  ;  from 
tliis  ball  tlie  discharge  passes  in  the  form 
of  sparks  to  the  one  on  the  left,  and 
tlienfp  through  the  vrire  2,  which  is  joined 
to  3  by  a  thin  wire  5-  of  a  mile  long,  to  the 
third  ball ;  tlience,  by  a  spark,  to  the  fourth 
ball,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  g 
wires  4  and  5,  also  connected  by  a  thin 
wire  I  of  a  mile  long,  to  the  fifth  ball,  and 
thence  by  a  spark  to  the  sixth  ball,  which 
is  connected  by  the  wire  6,  with  the  out- 
side coating  of  the  jar.  The  intervals 
tlirough  which  the  sparks  pass  are  O'l  inch 
wide. 

The  spark -board  is  fixed  vertically,  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  the  revolving  mirror, 
and  so  that  the  six  balls  shall  be  in  a  horizontal  line,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation 
of  the  mirror,  and  at  the  same  height  as  tliat  axis.  The  observer  places  himself  so 
tliat  the  axis  of  rotation  is  directed  towards  him,  and  looks  vertically  down  upon  tlie 
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mirror.  The  discharging  apparatus  is  arranged  so  that  the  sparks  may  appear  just  as 
the  mirror  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  45  ^  (For  the  details  of  the 
arrangement,  see  De  la  Eive,  ii.  127.) 

If,  now,  the  mirror  were  fixed  at  this  iiicliBation,  the  three  sparks  would  be  seen  pro- 
jected on  a  horizontal  plane,  thus  •  ;  but  when  the  mirror  is  made  to  revolve  very 

rapidly,  they  are  all  three  drawn  out  into  lines  ;  and,  moreover,  the  middle  spark 
appears  pushed  aside  from  the  others,  the  relative  positions  of  the  three  sparks 

being   when  the  mirror  revolves  from  right  to  left,  and  when  it  revolves 

from  left  to  right.    From  this  result  Wheatstone  deduces  the  following  conclusions  :  — 

1.  As  the  two  external  sparks  retain  their  relative  positions,  while  the  middle  one 
lags  behind  them,  it  follows  that  the  discharge  begins  simultaneously  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  circuit  and  proceeds  in  a  perceptible  time  to  the  middle. 

2.  By  comparing  the  observed  retardation  of  the  middle  spark  with  the  velocity  of 
rotation  of  the  mirror,  Wheatstone  calculates  that  electricity  travels  through  a  metallic 
circuit  at  the  rate  of  288,000  miles  in  a  second,  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  light 
(194,000  miles  per  second),  and  sufficient  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  earth  ten  times  in 
a  second. 

Other  experimenters,  however,  by  obser\'ing  the  time  which  the  electric  cunvnt 
takes  to  travel  through  great  lengths  of  telegraph-wires,  have  obtained  residts  differing 
widely  from  that  of  Wheatstone,  and  likewise  from  each  other,  as  the  following  table 
will  show : — 


Velocity  of  Electric  Discharge. 


Observers. 

Nature  of  Wire. 

Tvlit's  per  Second. 

Wlieatstone 

Copper  .... 

288,000 

Fizeau  and  Gonnelle 

Copper  (French  telegraph) 

112,680 

Fizeau  and  Gonnelle 

Iron  do. 

62,600 

O'MitcheU 

Iron  (American  telegraph) 

28,524 

Walker  .... 

Do.  do. 

18,780 

Gould      .       .       .    _  . 

Do.  do. 

15,907 

Astronomers  of  Greenwich 

Copper  (London  and  Edin- 

and Edinburgh 

burgh  telegraph)  . 

7,600 

Astronomers  of  Greenwich 

Copper  (London  and  Brus- 

and Brussels  . 

sels  telegraph) 

2,700 

The  last  resiilt  is  more  than  a  hundred  times  less  than  that  obtained  by  Wheatstone. 

The  cause  of  these  large  discrepancies  has  been  iwinted  out  by  Faraday  {Experi- 
mcntal  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  508),  who  has  shown  that  when  a  telegraph  wire  encased 
in  gutta  percha,  and  buried  in  earth  or  immersed  in  water,  is  connected  with  one  pole 
of  a  voltaic  battery,  the  other  pole  communicating  with  the  ground,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment becomes  charged  like  a  Leyden  jar,  the  wire  forming  the  inner  coating,  the 
gutta  percha  the  insulator,  and  the  earth  or  water  the  outer  coating.  The  inductive 
action  thus  exerted  necessarily  lowers  the  intensity  of  the  charge  in  the  wire  (pp.  386, 
387),  and  consequently  the  force  vrith  which  the  succession  of  charges  and  discharges 
constituting  the  current  takes  place  along  the  wire.  Hence  the  cun-ent  is  retarded, 
the  amount  of  retardation  varying  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  gutta  percha  coating, 
the  conducting  power  of  the  wire,  and  of  the  medium  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  the 
perfection  of  the  insulation,  &c.  The  very  low  velocity  obtained  with  the  London  and 
Brussels  wire  is  evidently  due  to  the  great  conducting  power  of  the  water  in  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  wire  is  immersed.  A  still  greater  retardation,  due  perhaps 
to  imperfect  insulation,  was,  however,  observed  by  Faraday,  in  the  subterraneous  wire 
of  the  London  and  Manchester  line,  the  current  taking  two  seconds  to  travel  1500 
miles,  whUe,  witli  the  same  length  of  wire  in  air,  the  time  was  almost  inappreciable. 
But  even  with  wires  suspended  in  air,  a  certain  amount  of  retardation  is  produced  by 
induction  towards  neighbom'ing  conductors,  especially  if  the  wire  is  stretched  close  to 
the  ground,  or  to  walls ;  it  must,  however,  be  very  small  as  compared  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  a  subterraneous  or  subaqueous  wire  separated  from  the  surrounding  con- 
ducting medium  by  an  insulating  coating  only  i  of  an  inch  thick.  In  Wheatstone's 
experiment,  the  long  connecting  wires  were  bent  into  a  number  of  parallel  lengths  at 
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some  distance  from  each  other  and  from  the  ground ;  in  this  case  a  certain  amount  of 
retardation  may  have  arisen  from  the  inductive  action  of  the  contiguous  portions  of  the 
wire  on  each  other ;  but  on  the  whole,  Wheatstone's  mode  of  experimentLug  probably 
gives  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  rate  at  which  electricity  travels  along  a  copper 
wii'e  when  unimpeded  by  disturbing  causes  ;  but  the  experiments  with  the  telegraph 
wires  clearly  show  that  no  absolute  rate  can  be  lixed,  the  actual  velocity  varying  with 
the  conducting  power  of  the  wire  or  other  channel  of  communication,  and  the  influence 
of  neighbouring  bodies. 

Mechanical  and  Thermic  ILffecta  of  the  Electric  Discharge. 

The  manner  in  which  electricity  travels  through  a  solid  Ijody  depends  upon  the  rela- 
tion between  the  dimensions  and  conducting  power  of  that  solid  and  the  quantity  and 
intensity  of  the  charge.  A  thick  mass  of  metal,  or  other  good  conductor,  will  convey 
any  charge  of  electricity,  even  that  of  a  thunder-cloud,  without  suffering  any  visible 
alteration ;  but  when  the  charge  is  sent  through  thin  wires,  the  result  is  different. 
The  wire  then  becomes  heated,  showing  that  its  particles  are  thrown  into  a  state 
of  agitation,  the  degree  of  heat  developed  depending  upon  the  relation  between  the 
quantity  and  intensity  of  the  charge  and  the  conducting  power  of  the  wire ;  and 
when  the  charge  of  a  powerful 
battery  is  transmitted  thi'ough 
a  very  fine  wu-e  of  silver,  gold, 
co^iper,  zinc,  platinum,  &e.,  the 
metal  is  melted  and  disinte- 
gi'ated,  with  a  brilliant  flash 
of  light,  and  if  stretched  on 
paper,  its  particles  are  di-iven 
into  tlie  paper,  forming  an  in- 
delible stain. 

The  degree  of  heat  developed 
in  metallic  wires  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  by  the 
discharge  of  an  electricalbattery 
has  been  investigated  by  Eiess 
by  means  of  an  apparatus 
called  an  electrical  air  thermo- 
meter, originally  invented  by 
Harris.  It  consists  of  a  glass 
globe  {fig.  389)  about  3  inelies 
in  diameter,  having  two  lateral 
openings  closed  by  brass  caps, 
between  which  is  stretched  a 
thin  spiral  of  pilatinum  wire. 
A  cylindrical  glass  tube  aboiit 
half  a  hue  in  diameter,  sealed 
to  the  globe,  contains  a  column 
of  coloured  liquid,  and  serves 
as  the  stem  of  the  thermometer, 
of  which  the  globe  is  the  bulb.  When  an  electric  charge  is  sent  through  the  plati- 
num vAre.  it  becomes  heated,  and  expands  the  air  in  the  globe ;  the  column  of 
liquid  is  then  pushed  outwards,  and  the  expansion  indicated  by  a  scale  attached  to 
the  stem,  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  rise  of  temperature  produced  in  the  wire  by  the 
discharge. 

The  charge  of  electricity  communicated  to  the  battery  is  measured  by  a  unit  jar. 
By  tliis  mode  of  observation,  Eiess  has  established  the  following  laws:  — 

1.  Tlie  lieating  of  the  zvirc  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  quantity  of 
electricity,  and  inversely  proportioned  to  the  coated  surface  over  vjhich  it  is  diffused  (or 
directly  ijroportional  to  the  intensity) ;  or  if  A  be  the  rise  of  temperature  measured  by  the 
expansion  of  the  air  in  the  thermometer,  q  the  quantity  of  electricity,  and  s  the  extent 
of  coated  surface, 


n  being  a  constant  depending  on  the  thickness  and  length  of  the  platinum  wire  and 
the  rest  of  the  conducting  circuit.  This  law  may  be  ilhistrated  by  the  numbers  in  tho 
following  table,  which  contains  the  residts  of  some  of  Riess's  experiments.  The 


Fig.  389. 
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numbers  in  the  uppermost  horizontal  line  denote  the  nximber  of  jars  of  the  same  size 
composing  the  battery :  — 


a 

2 

4 

6 

? 

h 

h 

k 

2 

1-5 

4 

6-7 

3-2 

2-6 

6 

13-4 

7-3 

5-5 

8 

14-1 

9-3 

2 .  The  rise,  of  temperature  produced  hy  a  given  discharge  in  wires  of  the  same  metal 
of  equal  length,  but  different  diameter,  is  inversely  as  the  fourth  powers  of  their  diameters, 
and  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  are  inversely  as  the  trcmsverse  sections  of  the  wires. 
Thus,  in  wires  whose  diameters  are  as  1,  2,  3,  &e.,  the  same  diseliarge  produces  rises  of 
temperature  which  are  as  1,  &c.  ;  but,  as  the  masses  of  the  wires  are  as  1,  4,  9,  it 
is  clear  that  the  quantities  cf  heat  evolved  in  them  must  be  as  1,  i,  1  &c.,  that  is,  in- 
versely as  the  transverse  sections. 

3.  With  the  same  wire  in  the  thermometer-hidb,  the  rise  of  the  tem/perature  produced 
in  it  hy  discharge  of  a  yivM  quantity  of  electricity,  is  less,  thelonger  the  circuit  through 
which  the  discharge  has  to  pass,  and  the  thinner  the  wires  that  are  inserted  into  it ;  in 
other  words,  the  rise  of  temperature  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  given  quantity  of 
tlictrieity  diminishes  as  the  conducting  power  of  the  circuit  is  less. 

Wires  of  different  metals  of  the  same  length  and  thickness  inserted  into  the  circuit, 
produce  different  degrees  of  diminution  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the  thin  wire :  thus  a 
platinum  wii-e  produces  6'44  times  as  much  diminution  as  a  copper  wire  of  the  same 
length  and  thickness :  hence  it  is  inferred  that  platinum  offers  6'44  times  as  mucli 
resistance  as  copper  to  the  passage  of  electricity. 

The  melting  of  very  thin  wires  by  the  electric  discharge  is  not  a  consequence  of 
the  heat  evolved,  but  a  specific  electrical  effect.  For,  by  calculations  founded  on  the 
observed  rise  of  temperature  produced  in  thicker  wires,  Eiess  has  shown  that  the 
rise  of  temperature  produced  in  a  platinum  wire,  by  a  diseliarge  strong  enough  to 
melt  it,  does  not  exceed  211°  C, — a  heat  not  sufficient  even  to  raise  it  to  redness, 
much  less  to  fuse  it.  And  in  fact,  on  sending  through  such  a  wire  charges  not  quite 
sufficient  to  ignite  it,  appearances  are  observed  which  indicate  a  violent  mechanical  dis- 
turbance of  its  particles.  The  wire  is  sensibly  agitated;  small  sparks  appear  at  its 
extremities;  particles  are  tlirown  off  from  its  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  dense  vapour  ; 
and  the  wire,  if  not  tightly  stretched,  becomes  bent  in  several  parts,  tlie  number  and 
sharpness  of  the  flexures  increasing-  with  the  strength  of  the  charge  ;  finally,  with  a 
certain  strength  of  charge,  the  wire  becomes  red  or  white  hot,  and  its  particles  are 
completely  scattered.  Easily  oxidable  metals,  like  iron,  burn  at  the  same  time  in  the 
air,  and  are  partly  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  combustion. 

Bodies  of  small  conducting  power  are  variously  affected  by  the  electric  discharge. 
Electricity  of  low  intensity  cannot  force  its  way  suddenly  through  an  imperfect 
conductor,  even  though  the  quantity  accumulated,  in  a  large  battery,  for  example,  may 
be  very  considerable.  When  a  jar  or  battery  is  discharged  through  an  imperfect 
conductor,  such  as  wood,  the  discharge  occupies  a  perceptible  time,  as  may  be  known 
by  the  sound  produced.  When  the  resistance  of  the  intervening  solid  body  is  very 
great,  as  that  of  glass  or  shellac,  the  accumulated  electricity  is  dissipated  in  the 
air,  sooner  than  it  can  pass  through  the  non-conducting  solid.  But  electricity  of  high 
intensity  forces  its  way  through  bad  conductors,  often  tearing  them  asmider  and 
shattering  whatever  comes  in  its  way.  When  two  pointed  wires  are  inserted  into  the 
ends  of  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  and  the  charge  of  a  large  jar  or  battery  sent  through 
them,  the  wood  is  torn  in  pieces.  In  like  manner,  card-board,  glass,  thin  cakes  of 
resin,  &c.  may  be  pei'forated.  Leyden  jars  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  electricity 
of  a  strong  charge  forcing  its  way  through  the  glass  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
coating :  a  roimd  hole  is  thereby  produced,  filled  with  finely  powdered  glass.  Wlien 
a  powerful  charge  from  a  battery  is  sent  through  a  piece  of  sugar  placed  between  two 
wires,  the  sugar  is  broken  into  se-^  eral  pieces,  which  are  thrown  violently  about,  and 
appear  phosphorescent  in  the  dark  for  several  minutes  ;  this  last  effect  shows  clearly 
the  violent  agitation  to  which  the  molecules  of  a  body  are  subjected  by  the  passage  of 
electricity.  The  destructive  effects  of  lightning,  when  it  strikes  a  stone  or  wooden 
buUding,  or  the  mast  of  a  ship,  not  provided  with  a  metallic  conductor,  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  phenomena. 
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Chemical  Effects  of  the  Mectric  Discharge. 

The  highest  charge  of  electricity,  wliile  remaining  quiescent  in  a  body,  or  in  tlie 
statical  condition,  produces  no  perceptible  change  in  its  chemical  constitution ;  but 
electricity  in  the  state  of  discharge,  or  in  the  dynamic  state,  is  capable  of  inducing  both 
combination  and  decomposition. 

Inflammable  bodies  are  often  set  on  fire  by  the  electric  discharge.  The  discharge 
of  a  moderate-sized  jar  instantly  inflames  a  mass  of  tow  filled  with  pounded  rosin. 
The  spark  from  a  very  ]30werful  electrical  machine  produces  tlie  same  efi^ect,  and  also 
sets  fire  to  deal-shavings.  A  very  small  electric  spark  passed  through  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  alcohol-vapour,  ether-vapoui'.  &c.,  witli  air  or  oxygen,  or  a 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  causes  instant  combination,  attended  with  violent 
explosion  if  the  gases  are  mixed  in  the  combining  proportions.  Whether  this  efii'ct 
is  due  to  the  heat  developed  by  the  spark,  or  to  a  direct  exaltation  of  the  chemical 
affinities  concerned,  is  not  precisely  known,  but  the  latter  supposition  is  perhapis  the 
more  probable  of  the  two.  (For  the  metliods  of  infiaming  gaseous  mixtures  by  tlie 
electric  spark  in  analysis,  see  Analysis,  Volumetric,  of  Gases,  i.  269.) 

The  passage  of  electric  sparks  through  moist  air  is  always  attended  with  the  pro- 
duction of  nitric  acid  :  hence  this  acid  is  always  present  in  the  air  after  a  thuniler- 
storm.    (See  Nitric  Acid.  ) 

Another  very  remarkable  chemical  effect  of  the  electric  discharge  tlirough  air  or 
oxygen  is  the  formation  of  ozone.  The  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrical 
machine  in  action  always  acquires  a  peculiar  pungent  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of 
phosphorus  slowly  oxidising;  at  the  same  time  it  acquires  increased  oxidising  power, 
decomposing  iodide  of  potassium,  decolorising  tincture  of  guaiacum,  &c.  These  eifects, 
first  observed  by  Van  Marum  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  since  more 
particularly  studied  by  Sclidnbein  and  others,  are  attributed  by  some  to  the  produetiini 
of  an  allotropic  modification  of  oxygen,  liy  others  to  the  formation  of  a  higher  oxide 
of  hydrogen  (H-0-'').  That  the  effect  is  due,  in  great  part  at  least,  to  a  pecidiar  modifi- 
cation of  oxygen,  is  completely  proved  liy  the  fact  that  perfectly  pure  and  dry  oxygen 
acquires  this  exalted  power  when  electric  sparks  are  passed  through  it,  or  along  the 
outside  of  a  sealed  tube  containing  it.  Whether,  when  water  is  jsresent,  a  higher 
oxide  of  hydrogen  is  likewise  formed,  is  a  question  still  under  discussion.  (See  Ozone). 

Gunpowder  laid  on  a  plate  of  glass  between  the  ends  of  two  wires,  may  be  fired  by 
the  discharge  of  a  jar  retarded  by  passing  through  a  wet  string  or  other  imperfect 
conductor ;  without  such  retardation,  the  discharge  merely  scatters  the  powder,  witli- 
out  firing  it. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  electricity  is  passed  gradually,  and  without  for- 
mation of  sparks,  through  a  compound  liquid,  that  liquid  is  in  many  instances  resolved 
into  its  elements,  which  separate  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  taking  the  direction 
of  the  positive,  the  other  that  of  the  negative  electricity.  Tliis  effect  is  called 
Electeolysis,  that  is,  decomposition  by  electricity.  We  shall  consider  it  more  fully 
hereafter,  merely  describing  at  present  the  methods  devised  by  Faraday  for  showing 
that  chemical  decomposition  can  be  produced  by  friction  electricity.  A  glass  plate 
{fig.  390)  has  two  strips  of  tin-foil  ft,  b  pasted  on  it ;  one  of  tliese  is  connected  by  a 
wire  c,  or  wire  and  wet  string,  with  the  positive  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine, 
the  other  by  a  wire  g  with  the  earth  or  the  negative  conductor.  A  small  piece  of 
filtering  paper  moistened  with  the  liquid  to  be  decomposed  is  laid  on  the  plate  .midway 
between  the  two  strips  of  tin-foil,  and  connected  therewith  by  bent  platinum-wires, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.    Positive  electricity  then  enters  the  solution  at  the  point  p,' 


Fig.  390. 


and  negative  electricity  at*  n.  Nov.-  let  the  paper  be  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  machine  worked.  In  a  short  time  a  brown  spot  of 
iodine  will  be  produced  at  p,  whilr  no  apparent  change  takes  place  at  n  ;  but  if  the 
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current  be  reversed  by  connecting  c  with  tlie  positive,  and  f]  with  the  negative  con- 
ductor, a  spot  of  iodine  will  soon  appear  at  n,  while  tliat  at  will  disappear.  If  a 
piece  of  paper  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  coloured  with  indigo,  be 
placed  between  p  and  ?i,  the  paper  will  be  bleached  at  p,  indicating  the  evolution  of 
chlorine.  When  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  is  placed  under  ^,  and  turmeric  paper  under 
n,  both  being  moistened  with  sulphate  or  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  two 
made  to  touch  each  other,  a  red  spot  appears  under  each  terminal,  showing  that  an 
acid  has  been  evolved  at  p,  and  an  alkali  at  n.  In  a  similar  manner  many  other 
decompositions  may  be  effected. 
By  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  391,  several  portions  of  the  same  solution  or  of 

Fig.  391 


different  solutions  may  be  decomposed  at  once,  the  acid  or  chlorous  elements  being 
always  evolved  at  the  positive  terminals  p,  and  the  basic  elements  at  the  negative 
terminals  n. 

Instead  of  using  the  continuous  current  of  the  machine,  the  charge  of  a  jar  may 
be  passed  through  the  arrangement,  a  piece  of  wet  string  about  four  feet  long  being 
interposed  in  the  circuit,  to  retard  the  discharge ;  the  same  decompositions  are  then 
produced.  Without  the  interposition  of  the  wet  string,  however,  no  decomposition 
takes  place :  it  seems  therefore  to  require  a  certain  time.  The  greater  the  quantity  of 
electricity  passed,  the  greater  also  is  the  amount  of  decomposition  produced. 

The  mode  of  passing  the  electricity  through  the  solutions  may  also  be  varied  in 
other  ways,  the  only  necessary  condition  being  that  a  continuous  cm-rent  shall  pass. 
Thus,  if  two  triangular  pieces  of  litmus  and  turmeric  paper  {fig.  392)  moistened  with 


Fig.  392. 


sulphate  of  sodium  be  placed  between  two  metallic  points  p,  n,  connected  with  the 
conductors  of  an  electrical  machine  in  action,  tlie  turmeric  paper  being  towards  the 
negative,  and  the  litmus  h  towards  the  positive  terminal,  the  extremities  of  both  papers 
■will  be  reddened.  This  effect  may  also  be  repeated  through  several  alternations,  as  in 
fig.  393,  the  pointed  pieces  of  moistened  paper  serving  to  discharge  the  electricity 
like  pointed  wires. 

In  all  these  experiments,  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  no  sparks  pass_  through 
the  air  over  the  moistened  papers ;  for  tlie  passage  of  a  spark  through  the  air  always 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  and  tliis  would  of  itself  redden  litmus,  pre- 
vent the  reddening  of  turmeric  by  an  alkali,  and  separate  iodine  from  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. 

Magnetic  Effects  of  the  Electric  Discharge. 

When  a  piece  of  unmagnetised  steel  wire  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  a  wire  of  any 
metal,  or  to  any  conductor  whatever,  thi-ough  which  the  charge  of  a  large  battery  is 
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passed,  tlie  steel  wire  is  rendered  permanently  magnetic,  the  direction  of  its  poles  being 
determined  by  a  law  which  will  be  hereafter  explained.  If  the  steel  needle  be  placed 
in  the  axis  of  a  glass  tube  round  which  a  helix  of  copper  wire  is  coiled,  and  the  charge, 
even  of  a  small  jar,  be  sent  through  the  helix,  the  steel  will  also  bo  permanently  mag- 
netised. The  helix  serves  to  intensify  the  action,  by  enabling  the  current  to  act  upon 
all  parts  of  the  steel  wire  at  once.  This  develojiment  of  magnetism  in  steel  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  discharge  of  electricity  through  good  conductors  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  steel. 

The  sudden  discharge  does  not,  however,  produce  any  chfuction  of  a  magnetic 
needle  ;  this  requires  time,  or  the  action  of  a  continuous  current.  That  friction  elec- 
tricity is  capable  of  deflecting  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  same  manner  as  voltaic 
electricity,  was  first  shown  by  Colladon  of  Geneva,  whose  results  have  been  fully 
confirmed  by  Faraday.  When  the  charge  of  a  powerful  battery  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  coil  of  a  galvanometer  consisting  of  copper  wire  covered  with  silk,  the 
velocity  of  tlie  discharge  being  diminished  by  interposing  a  wet  string  in  the  circuit, 
the  needle  is  immediately  deflected,  its  direction  being  determined  by  that  of  the 
current,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  by  the  current  of  the  voltaic  battery.  The 
deflection  may  also  be  produced  by  the  direct  ciu-rent  of  the  machine.  For  this 
purpose,  one  extremity  of  the  galvanometer  coil  is  connected  with  the  negative  con- 
ductor, and  the  other  with  a  discharging  rod,  either  by  a  wire  or  by  a  wet  string.  The 
machine  is  then  worked,  and  the  knob  of  the  discharging  rod  brought  in  contact  with 
the  positive  conductor  of  the  machine.  The  needle  immediately  moves  a  little  ;  as  it 
begins  to  swing  back,  the  contact  with  the  machine  is  to  be  broken ;  then,  when  the 
needle  has  completed  its  backward  swing,  and  is  about  to  return,  the  cu'cuit  is  again 
to  lie  completed.  In  this  manner,  a  fresh  impulse  is  given  to  the  needle,  which,  added 
to  the  first,  makes  it  swing  through  a  larger  are,  and  by  repeating  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding several  times,  the  needle  may  be  deflected  30°  or  40°. 

Molecular  Theory  of  Electric  Action. 

We  have  hitherto  regarded  the  phenomena  of  electricity  as  resulting  from  the 
mutual  action  of  two  fluids  (or  two  modifications  of  the  same  fluid),  which  are  capable 
of  passing  through  ponderable  bodies  and  from  one  body  to  another,  and  whose  particles 
attract  and  repel  one  another  with  forces  varying  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances  between  them.  The  preceding  expositions  are  perhaps  sutficient  to  show  that 
this  theory  affords  a  connected  view  of  all  the  leading  phenomena  of  electricity  as 
developed  by  friction. 

Faraday,  however,  has  proposed  a  totally  different  theory,  which  he  has  developed 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thii'teenth  series  of  his  "  Experimental  Researches." 
According  to  this  theory,  electric  action  is  supposed  to  take  place,  not  at  finite  dis- 
tances, but  solely  between  contiguous  particles  of  matter.  A  body  charged  with  either 
electricity,  say  with  +  E,  exerts  a  polarising  action  on  those  particles  of  the  air,  or 
other  insulating  medium,  with  which  it  is  immediately  in  contact,  inducing  the  opposite 
polarity  {  —  E)  on  their  nearer  ends,  and  the  polarity  similar  to  its  own  {  +  EJ)  on  their 
farther  ends ;  these  particles  thus  polarised  act  in  like  manner  on  those  immediately 
beyond  them,  those  again  on  the  next,  and  so  on,  the  action  continually  extending 
outwards  in  all  directions  through  the  insulating  medium,  or  dielectric,  and  tlie  in- 
tensity of  the  charge  becoming  less,  as  it  is  communicated  to  a  wider  range  of  particles. 
If  a  conducting  body  is  interposed  in  the  sphere  of  action,  its  particles  also  become 
polarised,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  dielectric,  the  difference  between 
insulators  or  dielectrics  and  conductors  consisting  in  this,  that  the  particles  of  a  con- 
ductor are  easily  lirought  into  the  charged  or  polarised  state  by  the  influence  of  an 
electrified  body,  but  immediately  return  to  their  ordinary  unpolarised  state  as  soon  as 
that  influence  is  removed, — whereas,  those  of  an  insulator  offer  considerable  resistance 
to  the  polarising  action  of  an  electrified  body,  but  when  once  polarised,  return  but 
slowly  to  their  ordinary  state,  after  the  removal  of  the  disturbing  cause.  This  difference 
is,  of  course,  one  of  degree  only,  not  of  kind,  the  best  conductors  offering  some  resistance 
to  the  polarising  or  inductive  action,  and  the  best  insulators  losing  their  polarised  con- 
dition after  a  certain  time. 

Such,  according  to  Faraday,  is  the  process  by  which  a  body  or  medium  becomes 
electi'ically  charged  by  the  inductive  action  or  influence  of  a  previously  electrified 
body.  Discharge  is  the  return  of  the  whole  system  of  charged  particles  to  their 
natural  or  uncharged  state,  and  takes  place  when  one  particle,  or  a  certain  number  of 
particles,  in  the  system,  is  raised  by  the  joint  action  of  all  the  forces  concerned,  to  a 
state  of  tension  which  it  is  unable  to  bear :  in  that  case,  this  particle  or  set  of  particles 
first  gives  way,  and  all  the  rest  follow ;  the  system,  in  the  charged  state,  is,  in  fact,  in 
a  condition  of  unstable  eqxiUibrium,  and  gives  way  at  its  weakest  point,  the  return  to 
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the  state  of  stable  equilibrium  taking  place  witli  more  or  less  violence,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  particles  concerned,  and  the  intensity  of  their  previous  polarisation. 
The  spark  or  other  visible  manifestation  of  electric  action,  marks  the  line  of  particles 
along  which  the  greatest  intensity  of  action  takes  place. 

This  molecular  view  of  electric  action  is  based  upon  the  following  facts  and  con- 
siderations :  — 

1.  TJie  'phenomena  of  electric  dtscJiarge  in  gases  and  other  insulating  media  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium,  which  must  therefore  he  directly  concerned  in 
their  'production. 

That  the  insulating  medium  intervening  between  charged  conductors  has  something 
to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  charge  and  discharge,  beyond  acting  as  a  mere  obstacle 
to  the  union  or  neutralisation  of  the  opposite  electricities,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
different  insulating  powers  of  gases,  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature ;  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  mode  of  formation  of  the  spark  and  brush,  and  the  very  different  charac- 
ters of  these  forms  of  discharge  in  different  gases  ;  further  by  the  effects  produced  by 
the  electric  discharge  on  solids  and  liquids  (pp.  396,  397). 

These  phenomena,  however,  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  show  that  the  polari- 
sation of  the  individual  particles  of  a  body  or  medium  is  the  main  thing  in  electric 
action,  and  that  it  is  by  the  successive  polarisation  of  such  particles,  and  not  by  a 
direct  action  at  a  distance,  that  the  influence  of  a  charged  body  is  conveyed  to  neiuh- 
boui'ing  conductors.  The  facts  on  which  the  molecular  view  is  chiefly  based  are  the 
following : 

2.  Every  dielectric  medium  exerts  a  certain  influence,  peculiar  to  itself,  on  the  degree 
of  electric  induction  which  takes  place  through  it;  in  other  words,  every  such  medium 
has  a  specific  inductive  capacity. 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  this,  suppose  an  electrified  plate  of  metal.  A,  to  be  sus- 
pended midway  between  two  similar  plates,  B,  C,  and  exactly  parallel  to  them. 
Then,  if  there  is  nothing  but  air  between  them,  the  plate  A  will  induce  equally 
towards  B  and  C;  but  on  interposing  any  other  medium,  say  shellac,  between  A  and  C, 
the  inductive  actions  exerted  by  A  on  B  and  C  will  no  longer  be  equal.  For  the 
description  of  the  apparatus  and  mode  of  experimenting,  by  which  this  question 
has  been  investigated,  we  must  refer  to  Faraday's  eleventh  series  of  "  Experimental 
Researches,"  or  to  the  works  of  De  la  Eive  and  Kiess ;  but  the  principle  of  the  method 
may  be  explained  as  follows  : 

Suppose  we  have  two  Leyden  jars  with  equal  extent  of  coated  surface,  equal 
thickness  of  glass,  and  in  short  equal  and  similar  in  every  respect.  Charge  one  of 
them  in  the  ordinary  way  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  charge,  when  communicated  to  an 
electrometer,  shall  exhibit  a  repulsive  force,  say  of  40° ;  then  divide  the  charge 
between  the  two  jars,  by  making  a  communication  between  the  outer  coatings,  and 
bringing  the  knobs  in  contact.  The  charge  will  of  course  be  equally  divided 
between  them,  so  that,  if  no  loss  of  electricity  has  taken  place  by  dispersion,  each 
will  exhibit  a  repulsive  force  of  20°.  Now  suppose  one  of  the  jars  to  be  made  of 
sheUac  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  glass,  and  otherwise  similar  in  every  respect.  In 
that  case,  Faraday  finds  that  the  charge  is  not  equally  divided  between  the  two  ;  but 
that  if  the  glass  jar  is  charged  first,  it  loses  by  communication  a  greater  amount  of 
repulsive  force  (or  intensity)  than  the  sheUac  jar  gains ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  shellac 
jar  is  charged  first,  it  loses  by  communication  a  smaller  amount  of  repulsive  force  than 
that  which  is  gained  by  the  glass.  In  short,  the  shellac  acts  just  like  glass  of  less 
thickness,  a  given  thickness  of  it  producing  a  more  complete  neutralisation  of  the 
opposite  electricities,  a  result  which  is  siipposed  to  indicate  a  higher  degree  of  sus- 
ceptibility in  its  particles  to  inductive  or  polarising  action.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  the  shellac  has  greater  specific  inductive  capacity  than  the  glass. 
The  division  of  an  electric  charge  between  two  bodies  of  different  specific  inductive 
capacity  may  be  compared  with  the  communication  of  heat  between  two  bodies  of 
different  specific  heat,  such  as  water  and  mercury,  the  temperature  of  the  one  always 
falling  in  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  other  rises. 

By  a  method  founded  on  the  principle  just  explained,  but  not  capable  of  yielding 
more  than  very  rough  numerical  approximations,  Faraday  has  obtained  the  following 
values  of  the  specific  inductive  capacities  of  certain  dielectrics  : 


Certain  non-conducting  liquids,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  rectified  naphtha, 
were  also  found  to  have  inductive  capacities  greater  than  that  of  air. 


Air  and  all  other  gases 

Glass 

Shellac  . 


1-  00 
176 

2-  00 
2-24 


Sulphur 
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Harris,  by  making  use  of  discs  of  the  diiFereut  dielectrics  of  the  same  thickness,  and 
coated  on  each  side  with  tin-foil  of  less  diameter  than  the  dielectric,  obtained  the 
following  results: 


Air  . 

Eesin 
Pitch 


1-00 
1-77 
1-80 


Bees-wax 
Glass  . 
Shellac 


1-86 
1-90 
1-95 


It  appears  tlien  that  solid  dielectrics  exhibit  considerably  greater  inductive  capacity 
than  gases,  but  do  not  dilFer  much  in  this  respect  among  tliemselves.  The  results 
obtained  with  solid  dielectrics  are  in  fact  just  such  as  would  follow  if  tlie  metallic 
coatings  were  brought  closer  together,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  charge 
were  to  penetrate  to  a  certain  extent  within  the  substance  of  the  dielectric.  Tliat  such 
penetration  takes  place  is  well  known  ;  it  is  indeed  the  origin  of  the  residual  charge 
which  is  always  found  in  a  LeyJen  jar  after  it  has  been  discharged  (p.  387).  Faruday  has 
endeavoured  to  determine  its  amount  in  different  dielectrics,  so  as  to  allow  for  it  in 
calculating  his  results  on  specific  inductive  capacity.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this 
disturbing  cause  has  not  been  sufficiently  allowed  for,  and  that,  if  correctly  estimated, 
it  might  be  found  fully  adequate  to  account  for  the  differences  observed  in  the 
inductive  powers  of  different  insulators.  Ri  e  s  s  {Reihungs-Eli  ctricitdt,  i.  356)  attributes 
the  enth-e  effect  to  this  cause.  At  all  events,  the  experiments  hitherto  made  are 
neither  numerous  enough,  nor  accurate  enough,  to  establish  a  fact  so  important  to  the 
theory  of  electricity  as  that  of  specific  inductive  capacity. 

3.  Induction  through  dielectrics  takes  lAace,  7iot  alwai/s  in  straight  lines,  as  commonUj 
supfosed,  hut  very  often  in  curved  lines. 

When  a  charged  body  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  dielectric  medium,  sucli  as  the 
air,  with  no  conductors  near,  the  particles  of  the  dielectric  become  polarised  in  tlie 
manner  already  described,  tlie  inductive  action  radiating  outwards  in  all  directions 
in  straight  lines;  but  when  conductors  come  in  the  way,  the  lines  of  inductive 
force  change  their  direction,  curving  to  a  certain  extent  round  the  conductor,  this  cur- 
vatiu'o  resiilting,  partly  from  the  action  of  the  conductors,  partly  from  the  mutual 
action  of  the  polarised  molecules  of  the  dielectric,  whereby  a  force  is  produced  trans- 
verse to  the  lines  of  inductive  force,  and  giving  them  a  tendency  to  Imlge  outwards. 
This  same  transverse  force  is  probably  concerned  in  the  magnetic  action  of  the  electric 
cm-rent. 

For  proof  of  this  curvature  of  the  lines  of  inductive  action,  Faraday  relies,  partly  on 
the  visible  forms  of  the  electric  discharge  in  gases,  as  seen  in  the  spark  and  more 
especially  in  the  brush  discharge,  partly  on  certain  experiments  specially  dhrected  to 
the  point,  of  which,  as  the  mode  of  action  is  the  same  in  all,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite 
the  following.  A  cylinder  of  shellac  A  {fig.  394)  set  in  a  vertical  position  is  excited 
negatively  by  friction ;  and  upon  it  is  placed  a  brass  hemisphere  B.  An  insulated 
carrier-ball  is  placed  in  contact  with  tlie  hemisphere,  and  above  it,  in  the  several  posi- 
tions i.  k,  I,  m,  n,  o,  p,  then  uninsulated  by  touching  it  with  the  finger,  insulated  again, 
and  then  brought  in  contact  with  an  electroscope  or  electrometer. 
In  all  cases,  it  is  found  to  have  received  &  positive  charge.  This 
charge  is  evidently  a  charge  by  induction,  and  Faraday  regards  it 
as  a  proof  that  the  induction  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  the 
excited  lac  through  the  air  in  curved  lines,  bending,  indeed,  round 
the  surface  of  the  brass  hemisphere.  The  effects  are  exactly  similar 
when  a  globe  or  a  plate  of  brass  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  excited 
shellac. 

It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  show  that  these  and  all  similar 
phenomena  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  action 
at  a  distance  in  straight  lines.  In  fact,  the  apparatus  represented 
in  figure  394,  is  merely  a  modified  form  of  the  electrophorus,  and 
the  explanation  already  given  (p.  385)  of  the  action  of  that 
instrument  may  be  applied,  almost  word  for  word,  to  tlie  results 
obtained  with  Faraday's  apparatus.  The  shellac  stem  being  ex- 
cited negativeljf,  acts  inductively  on  the  brass  hemisphere,  render- 
ing the  lower  surface  of  it  positive,  and  the  upper  surface, 
together  with  any  otlier  conductor  in  contact  with  it,  negative. 
When,  however,  the  brass  hemisphere  is  uninsulated,  as  by 
touching  it  with  the  finger,  the  negative  electricity  is  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and  of  the  carrier-ball  in  contact 
with  it,  as  at  ?',  k,  I,  ov  m,  becomes  positive;  consequently,  when  the  hemisphere  is 
again  uninsulated,  and  the  carrier-ball  made  to  touch  an  electrometer,  it  exhibits  a  posi- 
tive charge.  When  the  carrier-ball  is  held  above  the  hemisphere,  the  latter  is  insulated, 
and  the  —E  on  its  upper  surface  acts  inductively  on  the  carrier-ball  at «,     or  p. 
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rendering  it,  while  insulated,  positive  below  and  negative  above,  but  when  uninsulated, 
wholly  positive,  so  that  in  this  case  also,  the  baU,  when  again  insulated  and  carried  to 
the  electrometer,  shows  positive  electricity. 

Faraday  says,  however,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  such  a  mode  of  explanation,  "  To 
suppose  that  induction  acts  in  some  way  through  or  across  the  metal,  is  negatived  by 
the  simplest  considerations ;  but  a  fact  in  proof  will  be  better.  If,  instead  of  the  ball 
[or  hemisphere]  B,  a  small  disc  of  metal  be  used,  the  carrier  may  be  charged  at  or 
above  the  middle  of  its  upper  sm-face ;  but  if  the  plate  be  enlarged  to  li  or  2  inches 
in  diameter,  then  no  charge  will  be  given  to  the  carrier  when  applied  at  the  centre  of 
its  upper  surface,  though,  when  applied  nearer  to  the  edge,  or  even  above  the  middle, 
a  charge  will  be  obtained ;  and  this  is  true,  though  the  plate  may  be  a  mere  thin  film 
of  gold-leaf  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  the  induction  is  not  through  the  metal,  but  through 
the  surrounding  air,  or  dielectric,  and  that  in  curved  lines." 

The  non-charging  of  the  carrier  at  the  centre  of  the  circular  plate  may,  however,  be 
explained  in  another  way.  When  any  conductor  or  chain  of  conductors  whatever  is 
placed  under  the  influence  of  an  electrified  body,  the  two  extremities  of  the  conductor 
become  oppositely  electrified,  and  between  the  two  there  must  be  somewhere  a  neutral 
point  or  line.  The  exact  position  of  this  neutral  point  or  line  will  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  as  on  the  form  and  size  of  the  conductor,  its  distance  from 
the  charged  body,  and  the  strength  of  the  original  chai'ge  ;  but  it  must  always  be 
found  somewhere,  and  there  is  no  difliculty  in  supposing  that,  with  the  particular  ar- 
rangement in  question,  it  would  be  foxmd  at  the  centre  of  the  plate.  Indeed,  with  the 
hemispliere  (fig.  394),  the  charge  of  the  carrier-ball  regularly  diminished  from  the  edges 
towards  the  middle,  being  112°  at  i,  108°  at  k,  65°  at  and  35°  at  m ;  and  with  forms 
intermediate  between  the  hemisphere  and  the  flat  disc,  a  regular  gradation  of  charges 
at  the  middle  point  would  doubtless  be  obtained. 

But,  as  already  observed,  the  action  in  this  and  all  similar  experiments,  is  merely 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  electrophorus,  the  condenser,  the  coated  plate,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  conceivable  arrangement  in  which  a  conductor  is  first  placed  under 
the  influence  of  an  electrified  body,  then  uninsulated,  and  lastly  insulated  again.  In 
aU  such  cases,  supposing  the  electrified  body  to  be  charged  with  +  E,  the  —Eoi  the 
conductor  is  drawn  to  its  nearer  extremity,  and  on  uninsulating  it,  the  +  i?  is  driven 
into  the  ground,  so  that,  on  again  insulating  the  conductor,  and  removing  it  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  charged  body,  it  appears  whollg  negative.  The  explanation  of 
this  eflfect  on  the  commonly  received  theory  of  action  at  a  distance,  is  clearer  and  more 
satisfactory  than  any  explanation  that  has  yet  been  suggested  on  the  hypothesis  of 
induction  in  curved  lines. 

The  theory  of  induction  in  curved  lines  is  further  said  to  be  supported  by  the  fact 
that  electric  discharge,  especially  in  the  brush-form,  frequently  takes  place  in  curves, 
as  in  figs.  396,  396,  which  represent  the  brush  as  formed  between  a  charged  con- 


Fig.  395. 


ductor  and  another  on  which  it  acts  by 
induction.  But  in  such  cases,  as  weU  ob- 
served by  De  la  Eive  (Traite,  i.  146),  the 
cun-ature  of  the  lines  of  discharge  is  not  a 
,  primary,  but  a  secondary  eflfect,  depending 

„.    „q„  V;.v,v\  on  the  action  of  the  conductors.  The 

"^^S-  particles    of  air  situated  between  the 

,  ;  oppositely  charged  conductors  become 
;/  polarised,  in  the  same  manner  as  iron 
filings  between  two  opposite  magnetic 
poles,  and  arrange  themselves  in  a  similar 
manner.  Tlie  curves  of  the  electric  dis- 
charge, as  illustrated  by  the  preceding 
figures,  have,  indeed,  a  strong  general  re- 
semblance to  the  magnetic  curves,  as  shown 
by  iron  filings.  Now  the  form  of  the  mag- 
netic curves  is  determined  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two  magnetic  poles,  and  depends 
upon  the  law  of  magnetic  action  with  regard  to  distance:  the  curves  are,  m  fact, 
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the  grapliie  expression  of  the  law  of  inverse  squares  (see  Dc  la  Rive,  i.  592). 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  curves  of  the  electric  discharge  between 
two  conductors  should  exhibit  the  exact  firm  of  the  magnetic  curves;  for  they  are 
disturbed  by  the  influence  of  surroundiug  conductors,  and  by  the  continually 
shifting  distribution  of  the  charge  on  the  surface  of  the  conductors  between  which 
they  are  formed ;  nevertheless,  the  resemblance  is  sufficiently  close  to  show  that 
they  are  produced  in  a  similar  manner,  and  depend  on  the  same  law  with  regard  to  dis- 
tance. Eobison  {Mechanical  Philosu-phi/,  iv.  53)  describes  an  experiment,  in  which 
a  thin  brass  plate,  coated  with  red  sealing  wax,  was  placed  on  two  small  insulated  balls 
charged  with  opposite  electricities,  ajid  a  fine  powder  of  black  sealing  wax  was  sprinkled 
on  the  plate  from  a  considerable  height ;  on  tapping  the  plate  gently  with  a  glass  rod, 
the  fine  particles  of  wax  arranged  themselves  in  curved  lines,  diverging  from  the  point 
over  each  of  the  balls,  just  like  iron-filings  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet. 

The  mutual  action  of  conductors  at  a  distance  is  then  by  no  means  inconsistent  with, 
the  polarisation  of  the  particles  of  the  insulating  medium ;  indeed,  a  number  of  non-con- 
ducting particles  exposed  to  the  action  of  two  oppositely  electrified  bodies,  or  two  cen- 
tres of  opposite  electric  force,  must  become  polarised;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  supposing  that  the  charging  of  a  conducting  body  by  the  influence  of  another  cannot 
take  place  except  through  the  intervention  of  those  non-conducting  particles.  What- 
ever supposition  we  may  make  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  a  conductor  becomes  charged, 
whether  (to  use  Faraday's  expression)  it  polarises  as  a  whole, — as  if  we  suppose  a  quan- 
tity of  electric  fluid  to  be  bodily  transferred/rom  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, — or  whether 
the  polarisation  affects  each  individual  particle,  it  is  certain  that  conductors  are  more 
susceptible  of  electric  influence  than  non-conductors  (the  terms  are,  of  course,  used  rela- 
tively), taking  a  charge  with  facility,  and  returning  with  equal  facility  to  their  natural 
state  when  the  disturbing  force  is  removed.  This  being  the  case,  we  may  expect  that 
a  conductor  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  a  charged  body  will  be  electrified  or 
polarised  by  its  influence  before  the  intervening  non-conducting  lyarticles,  just  as  if  a 
number  of  very  hard  steel  filings  are  strewn  between  a  magnet  and  a  bar  of  soft  iron, 
the  soft  iron  wDl  be  magnetised  instantly,  while  the  steel  filings  midway  between  the 
two  will  not  become  polarised,  at  least  not  to  their  fuU  extent,  for  some  considerable 
time.  But  further  we  may,  while  still  retaining  the  hypothesis  of  action  at  a  distance, 
suppose  that  a  charged  conductor  is  itself  an  aggregate  of  opjiositely  polarised  particles. 
We  know,  from  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  that  a  heap  of  magnetised  particles,  with 
their  similar  poles  all  turned  the  same  way,  acts  just  as  if  one  half  of  the  mass  pos- 
sessed north,  and  the  other  half  south  polarity ;  thus  a  tube  full  of  steel  filings, 
magnetised  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods,  acts  exactly  like  a  magnet  with  a  north 
pole  at  one  end,  a  south  at  the  other,  and  a  medium  line  between  them;  in  fact,  in  the 
middle  of  the  mass,  the  opposite  polarities  neutralise  each  other,  and  show  them- 
selves only  towards  the  ends.  Just  so  must  it  be  in  a  mass  of  particles,  each  of  which 
has  its  two  ends  in  opposite  electrical  states  ;  the  mass  will  act  on  external  bodies, 
just  as  if  one  half  of  it  were  charged  with  +  E  and  the  other  with  —  E. 

This  view  of  the  state  of  a  charged  conductor  may  perhaps  afford  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  charge  of  a  conducting  body  appears  to  be  confined 
to  its  external  surface.  The  ordinary  theory  attributes  this  supei-ficial  distribution 
to  the  mutual  repulsion  between  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid,  an  explanation, 
which  is  perfectly  satisfictory  when  once  the  hypothesis  is  admitted.  Faraday,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that  the  charge  of  a  conductor  is  confined  to  its  sm'face,  because 
it  is  only  there  that  the  particles  of  the  conductor  are  in  contact  with  those  of  the  sur- 
roundiug dielectric,  by  which  alone  their  charged  or  polarised  state  can  be  retained. 
But  why,  on  liis  own  hypothesis,  should  not  these  superficial  particles  polarise  those 
next  to  them,  and  these  the  next,  and  so  on  throughout  the  mass  ?  It  may  be  true  that 
the  particles  of  a  charged  conductor  return  to  their  natui-al  state  the  instant  they  are 
removed  from  the  influence  of  a  disturbing  force ;  but  while  the  superficial  particles  are 
polarised,  the  interior  particles  must  be  subject  to  their  influence.  Tlie  fact  that  a  proof- 
plane  applied  to  the  interior  of  a  charged  conductor  receives  no  charge,  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  all  the  forces  there  acting  upon  it  balance  each  other,  and  their  resid- 
tant  is  nothing ;  indeed  it  is  jiist  the  same  when  the  proof-pilane  is  applied  to  the  inner 
siu'face  of  a  hollow  metallic  conductor,  although  the  metal  tliere  is  in  contact  with  the 
air,  just  as  much  as  on  the  outer  surface. 

In  illustrating  the  action  of  the  electric  forces  by  the  analogous  jjhenomena  of  mag- 
netism, we  must  be  careful  not  to  push  the  compai-ison  too  far.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
electric  induction,  in  its  effects  at  least,  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  magnetic  induc- 
tion. A  charged  body  disturbs  the  electric  state  of  another  body  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, just  as  a  magnet  ijiduces  polarity  in  a  neighbom'ing  piece  of  iron,  and  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  the  disturbed  body  returns  to  its  ordinary  unpolarised  state  on 
the  removal  of  the  disturbing  cause,  provided,  in  the  case  of  electricity,  the  charge  or 
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distiu'liance  does  not  go  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  intensity.  But  if  that  limit  is 
passed,  discharge  takes  place  between  the  two  bodies  in  the  form  of  a  spark  or  other- 
wise, and  after  that,  neither  of  them  returns  to  its  former  state  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated ;  the  original  charge  then  appears  divided  between  the  two,  the  one  losing  what 
the  otlier  gains,  just  as  when  a  liquid  is  pom-ed  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Now  there 
is  nothing  in  magnetism  analogous  to  this  :  a  steel  magnet  may  induce  the  most  in- 
tense polarity  on  a  piece  of  soft  iron  in  contact  with  it,  so  that  the  two  can  only  be 
separated  by  the  exertion  of  great  force  ;  but  the  separation  once  effected,  every  thing 
is  as  before ;  the  soft  iron  loses  aU.  its  magnetism,  and  the  steel  magnet  retiu'ns  to  its 
original  state  of  polarity. 

In  the  representation  which  it  affords  of  the  phenomena  of  electric  discharge — in 
other  words,  of  the  division  of  a  charge  between  two  bodies — the  ordinary  fluid  theory 
has  certainly  the  advantage  of  clearness  and  precision.  Moreover,  the  transference  of 
an  electric  fluid  from  one  body  to  another  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  polari- 
sation of  contiguous  molecules.  A  body  may  contain  an  excess  of  one  or  the  other 
electric  fluid,  and  at  the  same  time  that  fluid  may  be  accumulated  on  one  side  of  each 
of  its  particles  in  larger  quantity  than  on  the  other.  Discliarge  may  also  be  conceived 
to  take  place  by  transference  of  the  electric  fluids  in  opposite  directions,  from  particle 
to  particle,  throughout  the  entire  conducting  chain.  To  explain  this  more  fuUy, 
suppose  a  number  of  pieces  of  tin-foil  to  be  pasted  in  a  row  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and 
that  one  end  of  this  row  is  presented  to  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  while 
the  other  is  connected  with  the  ground ;  a  series  of  sparks  will  then  be  perceived  at 
each  interval  between  the  pieces  of  tin-foil.  Now  suppose  the  number  of  these  pieces  to 
be  increased,  and  the  intervals  between  them  diminished  in  width  ;  the  sparks  will  then 
be  smaller,  and  the  discharge  more  continuous  ;  and  if  we  imagine  this  diminution  of  the 
intervals  to  be  continued  indefinitely,  they  will  at  last  become  so  small  that  the  sparks  will 
no  longer  be  visible,  but  the  discharge  will  take  place  with  apparent  continuity,  as  in  a 
metallic  rod ;  nevertheless,  it  will  stiU  be  in  reality  a  succession  of  discharges  from 
one  little  piece  of  metal  to  the  other.  An  electric  current  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  a  succession  of  charges  and  discharges,  taking  place  between  contiguous  particles. 

Theory  of  a  single  Electric  Fluid. 

Franklin  attributed  the  phenomena  of  electricity  to  the  action  of  a  single  electric 
fluid  residing  in  all  bodies,  and  capable  of  passing  from  one  to  another.  The  particles 
of  this  fluid  are  supposed  to  repel  each  other,  and  to  be  attracted  by  the  particles  of 
ponderable  matter ;  and  a  body  is  in  its  natural  or  neutral  electric  state,  when  the 
quantity  of  electric  fluid  contained  in  it  is  such  that  the  repulsion  exerted  by  the  whole 
of  that  fluid  on  a  particle  of  electric  fluid  situated  externally  to  the  body,  is  equal  to 
the  attraction  exerted  on  the  same  particle  by  tlie  ponderable  matter  of  the  body.  A 
body  containing  more  than  this  natural  quantity  of  electric  fluid,  is  in  the  positive 
state,  and  exerts  a  repulsive  action  on  the  electric  fluid  of  neighbouring  bodies  ;  and  a 
body  containing  less  than  the  natural  quantity  is  in  the  negative  state,  and  exerts  an 
attractive  action  on  the  electric  fluid  in  neighbouring  bodies. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  theory  is  capable  of  rendering  an  exact  accoimt  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  induction  and  discharge.  A  body  containing  excess  of  electric  fluid 
repels  the  fluid  in  a  neighbouring  conductor  to  the  farther  end,  rendering  that  end 
positive,  and  the  nearer  end  negative ;  and  a  body  containing  excess  of  ponderable 
matter  attracts  the  fluid  in  a  neighbouring  conductor,  rendering  the  nearer  end  of  that 
conductor  positive,  and  the  farther  end  negative  ;  and  when  the  attraction  between  the 
electric  fluid  and  the  ponderable  matter  on  the  adjoining  surfaces  reaches  a  certain 
limit,  a  quantity  of  electric  fluid  passes  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  surface,  in 
the  form  of  a  spark,  the  redundant  fluid  of  the  positive  body  being  then  divided  be- 
tween tlie  two.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details ;  the  explanation,  in  every  case  of 
charge  and  discharge,  is  the  same  as  on  the  two-fluid  theoiy,  merely  substituting 
the  attraction  between  ponderable  matter  and  electric  fluid  for  that  of  the  two  electric 
fluids,  one  for  the  other. 

The  Franklinian  theory  has,  liowever,  been  supposed  to  fail  in  accounting  for  the 
mutual  repulsion  of  two  negatively  electrified  bodies.  When  two  bodies,  pith-balls, 
for  example,  contain  excess  of  electric  fluid,  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of 
that  fluid  will  cause  it  to  be  most  concentrated  at  their  farthest  points,  where,  being 
prevented  from  going  any  farther,  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  will  cause  the  balls  to 
fly  asunder.  But  when  the  bodies  contain  less  than  their  natural  quantity  of  electric 
fluid,  their  mutual  repulsion  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner  :  hence 
Aepinus  was  induced  to  add  to  the  Franldinian  theoi-y  the  assumption  that  the  par- 
ticles of  ponderable  matter  repel  each  other.  This  assumption  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered as  opposed  to  the  well-known  fact  of  universal  gravitation  ;  but  it  is  not 
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necessarily  so  :  for,  as  pointed  out  by  Eoget,  in  his  treatise  on  Electricity,  in  the 
"Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  the  tendency  of  any  two  bodies  to  move  towards  or 
away  from  one  another,  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  exerted 
between  them  ;  if,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  sum  of  the  repulsive  forces  (that  is,  of  the 
particles  of  electric  fluid  for  each  other,  and  of  the  particles  of  poudei-able  matter  for 
each  other)  to  be  slightly  less,  at  the  same  distance,  than  the  sum  of  the  attractive 
forces  (exerted  between  the  particles  of  ponderable  matter  and  electric  fluid),  tliere 
will  remain  a  certain  residual  attractive  force,  which  may  constitute  the  force  of 
gravitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  observe  that  the  assumption  of  a  repulsive  force  between 
the  particles  of  ponderable  matter  is  not  at  all  required  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
which  gave  rise  to  it.  In  fact,  two  negatively  electrified  bodies  may  be  supposed  to 
recede  from  each  other,  not  because  they  actually  repel  each  other,  but  because  tliey 
attract  one  another  less  than  either  of  them  is  attracted  by  the  surrounding  air, —just 
as  a  balloon  rises  in  the  air,  not  because  it  is  actually  repelled  from  the  earth,  but 
because  it  gravitates  less  than  an  equal  bulk  of  air. 

The  Franklinian  theory  has  been  supposed  to  receive  considerable  support  from  the 
■well-knovni  appearance  of  the  positive  and  negative  brush  (p.  389).  The  positive 
brush,  with  its  divergent  ramifications,  does  certainly  suggest  the  idea  of  a  fluid 
forcibly  ejected  through  a  narrow  aperture,  whereas  the  negative  brush  and  glow 
have  rather  the  appearance  of  streams  of  fluid  converging  towards  an  aperture ;  but 
the  beautiful  experiments  of  Faraday  on  the  appearance  of  the  electric  discharge  in 
different  gases,  show  conclusively  that  the  ditFerence  of  character  in  the  two  brushes 
is  much  less  absolute  than  was  formerly  supjiosed,  and  that  it  depends  essentially 
on  the  natm-e  of  the  medium.  Gassiot,  in  one  of  his  experiments  on  the  electric 
discharge  in  vacuous  tubes  (Proe.  Roy.  Soe.  ix.  605),  speaks  of  "  the  appearance  of  a 
direction  of  a  force  emanating  from  the  negative." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any  electrical  phenomenon  which  affords  a 
decisive  argument  in  favom-  of  the  theory  either  of  one  or  of  two  electric  fluids. 
Tlie  two-fluid  theoi-y  has,  however,  this  advantage,  that  it  represents  the  negative 
state  of  electric  charge  as  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  positive  ;  whereas  the  oue-fluid 
theory  assumes  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  two,  regarding  one  as  iirising 
from  an  excess,  and  the  other  from  a  deficiency,  of  electric  fluid,  without  being  able 
to  say  decidedly  which  is  in  excess  and  which  in  defect.  The  positive  or  vitreous 
state  is  indeed  generally  regarded  as  arising  from  excess  of  electric  fluid  ;  Imt,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  appearances  of  the  electric  light  just  noticed,  no  difference  has 
yet  been  pointed  out  between  the  phenomena  of  positively  and  negatively  electrified 
bodies,  capable  of  indicating  in  which  of  the  two  tlie  excess  is  to  be  found. 

Of  late  years,  the  study  of  the  relations  of  electricity  to  heat,  light,  magnetism  and 
mechanical  force  has  led  to  the  notion  that  its  effects  are  due  to  peculiar  arrangements 
and  motions  of  the  particles  of  ponderable  matter,  rather  than  to  the  movements  of 
any  peculiar  fluid  or  fluids.  And,  however  clear  may  be  the  view  which  the  fluid 
theory  affords  of  the  phenomena  of  electric  charge  and  discharge,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
regard  these  plienomena,  at  least  in  their  general  features,  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  The  opposite  characters  of  the  two  electricities  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
two  different  kinds  of  motion  among  the  particles  of  bodies,  perhaps  analogous  to  the 
vil^rations  of  rays  of  light  polarised  in  different  planes  ;  and  the  division  of  an  electric 
charge  between  two  bodies,  may  be  compared  to  the  division  of  velocity  which  takes 
place  when  a  body  in  motion  strikes  another  at  rest  or  moving  in  a  cUffercnt 
dii'ection. 

In  considering  this  question,  howevei",  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  light,  and  certain  disturbances  in  the  motion  of  comets,  point  to  the  existence 
of  an  ethereal  medium  pervading  space  and  filling  up  the  intervals  lietween  the  par- 
ticles of  ponderable  bodies.  Such  a  medium  can  scarcely  be  without  influence  on  the 
electric  state  of  a  body ;  and,  admitting  its  existence,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  it  may  have  a  translatory  as  well  as  a  vibratory  motion,  the  former  giving  rise  to 
the  phenomena  of  electricity,  the  latter  to  those  of  light. 

De\'elopmen-t  of  Electricity  by  Mechanicai.  Action. 

1.  By  Friction.  The  development  of  electricity  by  the  friction  of  two  solid  bodies, 
one  at  least  of  whicli  is  a  non-conductor,  has  already  been  considered  (pp.  376,  377). 
We  have  now  to  notice  the  electric  effects  produced  by  the  friction  of  pulverulent 
bod;es,  of  conducting  solid  bodies,  and  of  liqui<ls. 

Powders  projected  from  a  pair  of  bellows,  become  electrified  by  friction  against  the 
tube.  Bennett  made  the  curious  observation,  that  powdered  chalk,  blown  from 
a  bellows  against  the  cap  of  an  electroscope,  exhibited  -t-  E  when  the  cap  was 
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about  5  inches  from  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  but  —E  when  the  distance  was 
6  inches.  The  powder  is  in  fact  positively  electrified  by  friction  against  the  tube  of 
the  bellows,  negatively  by  friction  against  the  cap  of  the  electroscope,  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  effects  predominating  according  to  the  distance.  Pounded  ice  and 
very  dry  snow  become  electrified  when  blown  from  a  bellows. 

Powders  become  strongly  electrified  by  passing  through  sieves.  Pulverised  earths 
and  a  large  number  of  solid  acids  acquire  negative  electricity  when  sifted  through 
organic  tissues.  Many  powders  become  electrical  when  stirred.  Dry  oxalate  of 
calcium  stirred  with  a  rod  of  glass  or  platinum  becomes  positively  electrical  in  so 
high  a  degree  that  it  is  lifted  out  of  the  containing  vessel  on  removing  the  rod 
(Faraday).  Powders  are  also  strongly  electrified  by  rubbing  against  each  other. 
When  sealing  wax  and  sulphur  in  powder  are  rubbed  together,  the  wax  becomes 
positive,  the  sulphur  negative.  When  pounded  resin  (colophony)  and  red  lead  are 
rubbed  together,  the  resin  becomes  negative,  the  red  lead  positive.  A  good  way  of 
exhibiting  the  opposite  charges  thus  acquired  by  two  powders,  is  to  project  them 
from  a  caoutchouc  bottle  having  a  glass  tube  inserted  into  its  mouth  and  a  piece  of 
flannel  tied  over  the  tube,  against  two  brass  knobs  (the  knobs  of  two  Leyden  jars  for 
example),  oppositely  electrified ;  the  resin  is  then  wholly  deposited  on  the  positive,  the 
red  lead  on  the  negative  knob.  If  the  powders  are  projected  against  a  resinous  cake 
two  points  of  which  have  been  oppositely  electrified,  they  collect  round  the  points 
in  very  remarkable  configurations,  called  Leuchtaihirg' s  figures,  the  resin  being 
deposited  round  the  positive  point  in  beautiful  arborescent  forms,  the  red  lead  round 
the  negative  point  in  round  patches,  or  sometimes  in  concentric  circles,  altogether 
destitute  of  arborescent  character.  The  difference  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  between 
the  positive  and  negative  brush  in  air  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
figures  would  be  modified  in  atmospheres  of  different  gases. 

Friction  of  Good  Conductors. — Metals  and  other  good  conductors  do  not  exhibit  any 
signs  of  electricity  when  rubbed  together  and  then  brought  in  contact  with  an  elec- 
troscope, because  the  opposite  electricities  recombine  more  quickly  than  the  surfaces 
can  be  separated.  If,  however,  one  of  the  metals,  in  the  form  of  filings,  is  made  to 
fall  over  the  surface  of  the  other,  signs  of  electric  eliarge  become  apparent,  because 
the  fine  division  diminishes  the  conducting  power  of  the  metal.  Becquerel  finds  that 
when  filings  of  any  metal  are  projected  against  a  plate  of  the  same  metal,  the  filings 
become  negative,  and  the  plate  positive,  the  effect  being  stronger  as  the  metallic  powder 
is  finer  and  more  rapidly  projected.  When  the  plate  and  the  filings  are  of  different 
metals,  the  effect  is  complicated  by  the  electric  charge  resulting  either  from  simple 
contact  of  the  two,  or  from  chemical  action  exerted  on  one  of  them  by  the  moisture  in 
the  air  (p.  414),  so  that  the  effect  due  to  friction  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
Copper  filings  become  negative  when  projected  against  plates  of  zinc,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
bismuth,  and  antimony ;  zinc  filings  positive  with  plates  of  platinum,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  tin, — negative,  with  plates  of  zinc,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  iron.  Pulverised 
metallic  oxides  and  sulphides  are  positive  with  respect  to  the  corresponding  metals. 

To  exhibit  the  electricity  developed  by  rubbing  together  solid  pieces  of  good  con- 
ductors, it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  galvanometer.  Solder  a  narrow  strip  of 
copper  plate  to  one  end  of  a  galvanometer  wire,  and  a  similar  strip  of  iron  plate  to  the 
other  end,  and  enclose  the  junctions,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  plates,  in  corks,  to 
serve  as  handles,  so  that  no  heat  may  be  communicated  from  the  hand  to  the  metal. 
If  the  two  plates  are  then  simply  brought  in  contact,  no  electric  effect  will  be  apparent ; 
but  on  rubbing  one  plate  lightly  over  the  other,  taking  care  to  separate  the  rubbed 
parts  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  still  maintaining  the  contact,  the  needle  of  the  galva- 
nometer will  be  defiected,  its  direction  indicating  the  passage  of  a  current  of  positive 
electricity  from  the  iron  through  the  wire  to  the  copper,  and  therefore  showing  that  the 
iron  has  been  rendered  positive  by  the  friction,  and  the  copper  negative.  Of  the  bodies 
in  the  following  table,  each  one,  when  thus  treated,  becomes  negative  with  all  those 
which  foUow,  positive  with  all  those  which  precede  it :  Bismuth,  palladium,  'platinum, 
lead,  tin,  nickel,  cohcdt,  copper,  gold,  silver,  iridium,  zinc,  iron,  cadmium,  arsenic,  an- 
timony, anthracite,  peroxide  of  manganese.  This  is  the  same  as  the  thermo-electric 
series  (p.  412);  nevertheless,  the  effects  do  not  appear  to  be  due  to  heat;  for,  if  two 
cylinders,  about  4  inches  long,  one  of  copper,  the  other  of  iron,  are  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  galvanometer  wire,  and  rubbed  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same 
points  of  the  one  may  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  other,  whereby  these  points  are 
heated  much  more  strongly  than  the  surface,  the  same  current  is  obtained,  both  in 
direction  and  in  intensity,  whether  the  iron  be  rubbed  in  this  way  over  the  copper, 
or  the  copper  over  the  iron.  The  degree  of  heat  evolved  in  either  of  the  metals  is, 
therefore,  without  influence  on  the  result. 

Friction  of  Liqidds.  —  \i  was  formerly  supposed  that  electricity  is  not  developed  by 
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the  friction  of  liquids  against  solid  bodies.  Subsequently,  however,  it  was  found  that 
liquids,  in  the  form  of  very  small  globules,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  air,  yield  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  electricity  by  friction  against  solids ;  alcohol,  ether,  and  liqiiid 
resins,  projected  in  this  manner  against  rough  glass,  render  it  strongly  positive. 
Mercury  may  be  rendered  higlily  electric  by  friction.  Wlien  a  small  quantity  of 
mercury,  contained  in  a  foot-glass,  is  connected  by  an  iron  wire  with  a  gold-leaf  elec- 
troscope, and  a  solid  body,  such  as  a  glass  rod,  partially  immersed  in  it,  no  signs  of 
electric  excitement  are  manifested  during  the  immersion  ;  but  on  gradually  withdrawing 
the  solid  body,  the  leaves  of  the  eleclroseope  diverge,  the  excitement  increasing  as  the 
solid  body  is  withdrawn,  and  reaching  its  maximum  at  tlie  moment  when  it  leaves  the 
mercury.  With  organic  substances,  such  as  paper,  linen,  wool,  woollen  clotli,  silk, 
sarcenet,  feathers,  and  felt,  the  mercury  takes  a  positive  charge  ;  with  feathers  and 
felt,  when  very  dry,  it  sometimes  gives  sparks.  Most  mineral  substances  (c.^.  rock- 
crystal,  sulphur,  and  glass),  render  the  mercuiy  negative;  amber  and  sealing-wax 
give  it  a  strong  positive  charge. 

Very  large  quantities  of  electricity  are  developed  by  the  friction  of  water,  in  the  form 
of  minute  globules,  against  solid  bodies.  Steam  escaping  from  boilers  often  exhibits 
positive,  and  the  boiler,  if  insulated,  negative  electricity.  If  one  hand,  or  a  plate  of 
metal,  or  a  bundle  of  wires  with  numerous  points,  be  held  in  the  stream  of  vapour,  and 
the  other  brouglit  near  the  boiler,  a  spark  may  be  obtained  from  the  boiler.  This 
effect,  accidentally  discovered  by  a  workman  in  Sir  "William  Armstrong's  factory  at 
SighiU,  near  Newcastle,  was  carefully  investigated  by  the  latter  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxii.  1), 
who  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  electric  ch.arge  increased  with  the  pressure  of  the 
steam,  and  that  the  steam  was  in  most  cases  positive,  the  boiler  negative.  Armstrong 
attributed  the  electric  excitement  to  the  expansion  of  the  vapour ;  but  Faraday,  by  a 
very  careful  analysis  of  the  phenomenon  {Experimental  Besearches,  ser.  18),  has  shown 
that  electricity  is  never  excited  by  the  passage  of  pure  steam,  and  is  manifested  only 
when  water  is  likewise  present.  Hence  he  concludes  that  the  effect  is  altogether  due 
to  the  friction  of  the  globules  of  water  against  the  sides  of  the  opening,  or  against  the 
substances  opposed  to  its  passage,  as  the  water  is  rapidly  moved  onwards  by  the  current 
of  steam.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  to  be  increased  in  quantity  by  increasing  the 
pressure  and  impelling  force  of  the  steam.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  friction  is, 
in  all  cases,  to  render  the  steam  positive,  and  the  solids,  whatever  they  might  be, 
negative.  A  wire  placed  in  the  current  of  steam  at  some  distance  from  the  orifice, 
exhibits  the  positive  electricity  acquired  by  the  steam,  of  which  it  is  then  merely  the 
recipient  and  conductor.  The  results  may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  shape,  nature, 
and  temperature  of  the  passages  through  which  the  steam  is  forced.  The  electric 
charge  is  gi'eatly  increased  by  causing  the  jet  of  steam  to  issue  from  a  tube  of  hard 
wood.  With  an  ivory  jet,  on  the  contrary,  very  little  electricity  is  produced.  Heat, 
by  preventing  the  condensation  of  the  steam  into  water,  likewise  prevents  the  evolution 
of  electricity,  which,  however,  speedily  appears  on  cooling  the  passages,  so  as  to  restore 
the  water  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  that  effect.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
evolution  of  electricity  in  these  circumstances  is  dependent  also  on  the  qualitt/  of  the 
fluid  in  motion,  more  especially  in  relation  to  its  conducting  power.  Water  will  not 
excite  electricity,  unless  it  be  pure  :  the  addition  of  any  solulile  salt  or  acid,  even  in 
minute  quantity,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  this  property.  The  addition  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, on  the  contrary,  occasions  the  development  of  electricity  of  the  opposite  kind  to 
that  which  is  excited  by  water ;  each  particle  of  the  water  then  becomes  covered  with 
a  thin  film  of  oil,  so  that  the  friction  takes  place  only  between  that  external  film  and 
the  solids  along  whose  surface  the  glolniles  of  liquid  are  carried.  A  similar  but  more 
permanent  effect  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  olive-oil,  which  is  not,  like  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, subject  to  rapid  dissipation. 

Compressed  air,  when  pure  and  dry,  docs  not  exhiliit  any  sign  of  electricity  when 
issuing  from  an  orifice  ;  but  if  damp,  it  acquires  positive  electricity,  and  renders  the 
vessel  negative,  the  effect  being  due  to  the  particles  of  water  condensed  by  the  cold 
arising  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  air.  The  escaping  air  likewise  becomes  elec- 
tric if  it  is  impregnated  with  fine  dust  or  powder  of  any  kind.  Thus,  when  air,  con- 
taining finely  divided  sulphm-,  issues  from  a  mouth-piece  of  metal,  wood,  or  sulphur, 
the  air  acquires  +  E,  the  vessel  —E;  powdered  resin' renders  the  vessel  negative  if 
the  mouth-piece  is  of  metal,  positive,  if  it  is  of  wood  ;  starch-powder  renders  wood 
negative ;  very  finely  divided  silica  imparts  +  E  to  metals  or  to  wood.  The  discharge 
of  a  dusty  air-gim  in  the  dark  is  attended  with  a  flash  of  light,  which  is  probably  due 
to  electricity  developed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  general  conchision  to  bo  drawn  from  the  experiments  above  described,  is  that 
electricity  is  excited  by  friction  between  two  solid  bodies,  or  between  a  solid  and  a 
liquid;  but  that  the  friction  of  gases  against  solids  does  not  produce  any  development 
of  electricity. 
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The  electric  excitement  resiilting  from  the  friction  of  water  is  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  electrical  machine  of  great  power,  called  the  Hydeo-electeic  machine. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  cylindi-ical  boiler  a  (Jig.  397),  a  set  of  escape-tubes  c,  partly 
„.  enclosed  in  a  condenser  h,  and 

^V'  a  conductor  d.    The  boiler, 

which  is  usually  about  15 
inches  in  diameter  and  30 
inches  long,  is  heated  by  an 
interior  fire-place  fed  with 
charcoal ;  /  is  the  firedoor,  g 
the  chimney.  The  boiler  is 
supported  on  four  strong  glass 
legs  V,  fixed  to  a  frame  which 
stands  on  castors  m  ;  s  is  the 
safety-valve;  r  a  cock  for 
letting  off  the  steam,  and 
setting  the  machine  in  ac- 
tion, the  steam  first  passing 
into  the  tube  t,  thence  into 
the  three  small  horizontal 
tubes  passing  through  the 
condenser  b,  and  issuing  by 
the  mouth-pieces  c.  The  con- 
denser b  contains  cold  water, 
not,  however,  reaching  to 
the  level  of  the  horizontal 
tubes,  but  supplied  to  them  by 
cotton  wicks  hung  over  them, 
and  dipping  into  the  water; 
the  wicks  thus  become  mois- 
tened by  capillarity,  and  cool 
the  tubes  just  sufficiently  to 
condense  a  portion  of  tlie 
steam.  The  steam  which 
forms  witliin  the  condenser  escapes  into  the  chimney  by  the  tube  g'. 

The  construction  of  the  mouth-pieces  is  of  great  importance  ;  in  fact,  the  power  of 
the  macliine  mainly  depends  upon  them.  The  escape-tubes  near  their  extremities  are 
widened  in  tlie  form  of  a  cone  {fig.  398),  and  within  this  cone  is  introduced  a  piece  of 

hard  wood  p,  having  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  the  smaller  base  of  which  is  joined  to 
the  piece  of  metal  m.  The  current  of  vapour 
striking  against  this  piece  of  metal  is  divided, 
and  forced  to  enter  the  slit ;  where  it  is 
again  divided  and  passes  into  the  tube  in 
tlie  axis  of  the  wooden  cone;  the  screw  ring 
H  serves  merely  to  keep  the  different  parts 
of  the  mouth-piece  together. 
As  the  steam  passes  tlirough  the  condenser,  part  of  it  is  reduced  to  minute  drops  of 
■water,  which  pass  on  with  the  steam,  and  it  is  by  the  friction  of  these  drops  of  water 
against  tlie  wood  that  the  electricity  is  developed ;  in  fact,  the  drops  of  water  corre- 
spond to  the  rvxbber  of  an  ordinary  electrical  machine,  the  wooden  mouth-piece  to  the 
plate  or  cylinder,  and  the  steam  is  merely  the  motive  power  serving  to  produce  rapid 
friction. 

The.  steam,  as  it  issues  from  the  tubes,  impinges  against  a  number  of  metallic  points 
at  the  top  of  the  conductor  c?,  and  charges  the  conductor  with  +  E ;  this  conductor 
is  insulated,  and  sparks  are  taken  from  the  ball  K. 

The  tube  serves  to  introduce  different  pulverulent  substances  into  the  course  of 
the  steam  in  order  to  study  their  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  electricity  developed. 

The  hydi'o-eieclfic  machine  yields  large  quantities  of  electricity,  and  of  very  high 
intensity.  A  gigantic  machine  of  tliis  kind,  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  liaving  a  boiler  3i  feet  in  diameter  and  6|  feet  long,  charged  a 
battery  containing  36  square  feet  of  coated  surface  in  half  a  minute,  and  gave  sparks 
22  inches  long,  which  instantly  set  fire  to  tow  filled  witli  pounded  resin,  and  to  a  heap 
of  wood-shavings, — effects  which,|With  the  ordinary  electrical  apparatus,  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  large  jar. 

The  hydro-electric  machine  is  not,  however,  very  well  adapted  for  general  use.  It 
cannot  be  used  in  an  ordinary  apartment,  as,  besides  the  inconvenience  of  the  fire,  it 
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is  necessary  to  provide  some  means  of  caiTj'ing  off  the  steam,  otherwise  the  atmo- 
sphere soon  becomes  quite  unfit  for  electrical  experiments.  Moreover,  to  get  up  the 
steam  to  the  required  pressure,  the  fire  must  be  kept  up  for  several  hours,  and  to  keep 
tlie  machine  in  a  proper  state  of  efficiency,  the  interior  must  be  cleansed  from  time  to 
time  by  heating  a  solution  of  potash  in  the  boiler,  blowing  it  through  the  tubes,  and 
then  washing  out  with  pure  water. 

2.  By  Pressure.  Friction  is  not  the  only  kind  of  mechanical  action  by  which 
electricity  may  be  developed ;  indeed,  every  molecular  movement  of  a  solid  body, 
however  produced,  appears  to  be  attended  with  a  disturbance  of  the  electric 
equilibrium. 

Solid  bodies  become  oppositely  electrified  when  merely  pressed  together  and  after- 
wards separated. 

"When  two  parallel  faces,  natural  or  artificial,  of  a  mineral  are  pressed  between  the 
fingers,  the  mineral  frequently  becomes  electrical  on  these  surfaces,  generally  showing 
positive  electricity.  Calcspar  retains  the  electricity  thus  developed  from  three  to 
eleven  days,  topaz  and  fluor-spar  several  hom's,  mica  one  or  two  hoiu's,  and  rock- 
crystal  for  a  shorter  time.  Talc  must  be  insulated  in  order  to  render  it  electrical ; 
heavy  spar  and  gypsum  are  not  sensibly  electrified  (Hauy). — According  to  Becquerel, 
not  a  trace  of  electricity  is  perceptible  while  bodies  are  being  pressed  together ;  it  is 
not  till  they  are  separated  that  the  one  appears  positively,  the  other  negatively 
electrified.  A  slice  of  cork  becomes  positively  electrified  when  pressed  against  a  slice 
or  plate  of  caoutchouc,  orange-peel,  retinasphalt,  coal,  amber,  zinc,  copper,  silver, 
kyanite,  or  heated  double  refracting  spar,  tliese  substances  at  the  same  time  becoming 
negative.  On  the  contrary,  the  slice  of  cork  becomes  negative  with  all  dry  animal 
substances,  with  heavy  spar,  gypsum  (which  must  be  freed  by  drying  from  hvgroscopio 
water),  fiuor  spar,  and  double  refracting  spar,  not  heated, —  those  substances  at  the 
same  time  becoming  positive.  Two  good  conductors  pressed  together  exhibit,  when 
separated,  no  other  electricity  than  that  developed  by  mere  contact.  Two  similar 
bodies  do  not  become  electrical  by  pressure,  imless  one  of  them  is  at  a  higlier  tempera- 
ture than  the  other ;  and  then  the  hotter  body  always  becomes  negative,  the  colder 
positive.  The  strength  of  the  electricity  thus  developed  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  bodies,  the  state  of  tlieir  surfaces,  the  intensity  of  pressure,  and  the  rapidity  of 
separation.  Cork  produces  more  electricity  with  calcspar,  when  the  pressure  is 
exerted  on  one  of  the  faces  parallel  to  the  cleavage-planes,  than  with  heavy  spar ; 
Vv-ith  the  latter  more  than  with  polished  rock-crystal,  and  with  this  more  than  with 
gypsum,  or  with  the  polished  sm-face  of  calcspar;  and  when  pressure,  temperature, 
dryness,  and  polish  of  the  cleft  surfaces  are  equal  —  three  times  as  much  with  calc- 
spar as  with  gypsum.  The  intensity  of  the  electricity  varies  directly  as  the  pressure  ; 
so  tliat  when  the  latter  is  doubled,  the  former  is  doubled  also.  Lastly,  if  the  two 
bodies  which  have  been  pressed  together  are  slowly  separated,  the  two  electricities 
have  time  to  reunite,  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  remains  in  the  free  state  after  the 
separation.  Bodies  naidered  electrical  by  pressure  retain  the  electricity  for  a  longer 
time,  in  proportion  as  theh"  insulating  or  non-conducting  power  is  greater. 

■3.  By  Cleavage  and  Separation  of  SurfacsSt  When  two  laminfp  of  a 
crj'stal  of  mica  are  suddenly  torn  asunder,  there  is  not  only  an  appcaranr-e  of  light 
produced,  but  one  lamina  becomes  positively,  the  other  negatively  electrified ;  if  again 
pressed  together  and  subsequently  separated,  they  again  appear  electrified.  Also, 
on  the  cleavage  of  calcspar,  fluor-spar,  heavy  spar,  topaz,  talc,  and  dry  warmed 
gypsum,  and  on  tearing  a  playing-card  into  its  two  sheets,  the  separated  laminae 
appear  oppositely  electrifled.  In  topaz,  whose  cleavage  takes  place  parallel  to  the 
terminal  faces  of  the  prism,  the  cleft  surface  belonging  to  one  end  of  the  prism  exhibits 
sometimes  one  kind  of  electricity,  sometimes  the  other.  When  melted  shellac  is 
poured  upon  glass  and  pulled  off  after  cooling,  both  become  electrified.  Non- 
crystalline bodies,  such  as  sealing-wax  or  glass,  exhibit  no  electricity  when  broken. 

Two  sheets  of  paper  stick  fast  together  when  rubbed  with  india-rubber,  and,  on 
being  pulled  asunder,  appear  strongly  charged  with  opposite  electricities,  often  sufiB- 
eiently  to  give  sparks. 

The  electric  effects  obtained  in  the  solidification  of  fused  sulistances  depend,  like 
the  preceding,  on  a  disaggregation,  or  forcible  separation  of  particles.  WJien  melted 
sulphiu-  is  poured  into  a  short  glass  vessel  of  conical  shape,  and  a  glass  rod  is  inserted 
into  the  sulphm'  before  it  solidifies,  no  electricity  is  apparent  so  long  as  the  sulplmr 
remains  in  the  glass ,  but  on  lifting  out  the  solid  cone  by  the  glass  handle,  the 
sidphur  exhibits  +  E,  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  —E.  Similar  effects  are  exhibited 
liy  chocolate  and  glacial  phosphoric  acid  when  melted  and  left  to  solidify  in  glass 
vessels.  The  development  of  electricity  in  these  cases  depends  on  the  separation  of 
the  two  surfaces  Ijy  the  contraction  of  the  melted  mass  ;  substances  which  expand  ou 
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cooling,  like  fusible  metal,  exhibit  no  electricity  when  left  to  solidify  in  glass  vessels. 
Hence  Gay-Lussac  concluded,  that  the  change  of  state  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  is  not 
a  direct  source  of  electric  excitement,  but  merely  serves  in  some  cases  to  produce  a 
molecular  disaggregation,  which  is  the  true  source  of  the  electricity.  If  sulphate  of 
copper  and  pjotassium  be  brought  into  a  state  of  red-hot  fusion  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
connected  by  a  ring  of  wire  on  which  it  rests  with  a  Bohnenberger's  electroscope 
(p.  428),  and  then  left  to  cool,  no  electricity  will  be  apparent  during  the  crystallisation ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  crystalline  mass  begins  to  contract  with  an  audible  decrepitation, 
and  falls  to  pieces  gradually  and  spontaneoiisly,  the  formation  of  each  new  fissure  is 
accompanied  by  a  development  of  electricity,  and  the  effect  goes  on  till  the  whole 
crumbles  to  dust.  (Bottger,  Pogg.  Ann.  1.  43.) 

4.  By  Vi'bration.  When  a  metal  rod  having  one  of  its  ends  coated  with  resin,  is 
made  to  slide  through  an  insulated  metallic  ring,  so  that  vibrations  may  be  produced 
in  the  metal,  and  communicated  to  the  resinous  coating,  the  rod  and  the  coating  both 
become  electrical ;  the  kind  of  electi-icity  developed  in  each  of  them  depending  on  the 
direction  in  which  the  rod  is  moved.  When  the  rod  slides  through  the  ring  with  the 
covered  end  in  advance,  the  uncoated  portion  of  the  rod,  and  therefore  also  the  inner 
siuface  of  the  resinous  coating,  becomes  negative :  the  outer  surface  of  the  coating  at 
the  same  time  becoming  positive,  as  may  be  shown  by  hanging  a  small  metal  ring  over 
it,  and  connecting  this  ring  by  a  thin  wire  with  a  delicate  gold-leaf  electroscope.  On 
reversing  the  movements,  the  electric  cliarges  are  likewise  I'eversed.  If  both  ends  of 
the  rod  are  coated,  and  connected  in  like  manner  with  electroscopes,  they  exhibit 
opposite  electricities  at  each  movement  of  the  rod. 

Different  metals  exhibit  this  elFect  in  various  degrees ;  brass  and  sUver  much  more 
strongly  than  iron  or  steel.  The  effect  is  due  to  the  longitudinal  vibration  produced 
in  the  rod,  which  sets  the  particles  of  the  resinous  coating  also  in  vibratory  motion, 
and  seems  to  cause  them  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  polar  chain,  so  that  the  two  sur- 
faces of  the  layer  exhibit  opposite  polarities.  That  it  is  not  due  to  mere  friction  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  direction  of  the  electric  polarity  remains  the  same  as  above 
when  the  ends  of  the  rod  are  coated  with  sulphur,  but  is  reversed  when  they  are 
covered  with  pieces  of  glass  tube  ;  it  is  likewise  unaltered  when  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ring  is  coated  with  various  substances.  When  rods  composed  entirely  of  resin, 
sulphur,  or  glass  are  used,  the  effects  are  the  same  as  when  the  ends  of  a  metal  rod  are 
coated  with  these  substances  ;  glass,  however,  becomes  much  more  strongly  excited  than 
resin  or  sulphur,  because  it  is  more  elastic  and  vibrates  better.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  effects  are  produced  quite  as  strongly  in  a  vacuum  as  in  air.  (Volpicelli, 
Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.,  15  Mai,  1854). 

When  the  ends  of  a  galvanometer  wire  are  connected  by  a  wire  composed  of  brass 
and  iron  soldered  together,  and  this  compound  wire  is  stretched  and  made  to  vibrate 
so  as  to  give  out  a  musical  sound,  the  needle  is  immediately  deflected,  indicating  the 
production  of  an  electric  current.  A  compound  bar  of  antimony  and  bismuth  soldered 
together,  end  to  end,  25  centimetres  long,  10  mm.  wide  and  7  mm.  thick,  exhibits 
tliis  effect  very  strongly  when  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  and  striick  with  a 
piece  of  iron.  A  similar  effect  may  be  obtained  with  a  bar  of  a  single  metal,  iron, 
for  example,  one  portion  of  which  is  hard  and  crystalline,  the  other  soft  and  fibrous, 
(SuWiv Sin,  Archives  d'Ek'ct}-icite,x.  480).  Ermann  {ibid.  y.  477)  has  also  shown 
that  when  different  metals  are  combined  together,  as  for  thermo-electric  couples  (p.  412) 
and  rubbed  slightly  at  the  point  of  contact,  currents  are  produced  in  the  same  dii'ection 
as  if  heat  were  applied.  The  effect  is  not,  however,  due  merely  to  heat  developed  by 
the  friction,  but  is  a  direct  result  of  the  vibration  or  molecular  disturbance  thence  re- 
sulting; for  the  current  shows  itself  the  instant  that  the  friction  commences,  and  ceases 
when  the  friction  is  discontinued,  however  long  it  may  have  been  kept  up. 

When  a  long  unannealed  copper  wire  supported  at  intervals  on  props,  is  connected 
with  a  galvanometer,  so  as  to  form  a  closed  circuit,  and  one  part  of  it  raised  or 
lowered,  and  then  released  so  as  to  throw  the  wire  into  vibration,  an  electric  current  is 
sometimes  produced.  If  the  needle  does  not  move,  it  is  probable  that  equal  and 
opposite  currents  are  produced  in  different  pai'ts  of  the  wire  ;  in  that  case,  if  one  part 
of  the  wire  be  hardened  by  hammering  or  twisting,  and  the  movement  then  repeated, 
a  current  wiU  be  produced.  These  currents  are  not  due  to  the  inductive  action  of  the 
earth's  magnetism ;  for  they  are  produced  in  the  same  way  whether  the  wire  be  placed 
parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  inclined  to  it  at  any  angle  whatever.  (Peltier, 
Archives  d'Ehctr.  i.  145). 

It  appears  then  that  every  molecular  disturbance  taking  place  in  a  solid  body  is 
attended  with  a  development  of  electricity.  Whether  the  electric  polarity  thus 
produced  actually  consists  in  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  body,  or 
in  particular  movements  imparted  to  them,  or  arises  from  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
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electric  fluid  or  fluids  associated  with  them,  is  a  question  which  cannot  at  present 
be  answered.  But  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  just  described  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  electric  polarity,  whatever  it  may  be,  affects  each  separate  particle  of  the 
body.  We  may  suppose  indeed  that  the  separate  particles  of  bodies  are  always  in  a 
polarised  condition  ;  but  that  when  a  body  is  in  its  ordinary  state,  the  poles  of  the 
several  particles  are  disposed  without  any  regular  order,  so  that  their  resultant  action 
on  any  external  particle  is  nothing,  and  that  electric  excitement  consists  in  turning  all 
the  similar  poles  in  one  direction, — just  as  a  glass  tube  filled  with  steel-filings  acts  like 
a  bar-magnet  when  the  filings  are  all  regularly  magnetised,  but  loses  its  polarity 
when  the  regularity  of  the  arrangement  is  disturbed  by  shaking.  The  opposite  elec- 
trisation exliibited  by  two  surfaces  of  a  crystalline  substance,  like  mica,  wlien  broken, 
may  be  compared  to  the  effect  of  breaking  a  bar-magnet  in  two,  and  seems  to  show 
that  the  opposite  polarities  of  the  particles  of  tlie  crystal  neutralise  each  other  when  in 
contact,  and  manifest  themselves  when  separated.  The  comparison  mxist  not, 
however,  be  carried  too  far :  for  if  a  crystal  were  made  up  of  polai'ised  particles 
symmetrically  arranged,  it  would  constantly  exhiliit  opposite  polarities  at  its  two  ends. 
Tlie  effect  of  motion,  in  allowing  the  particles  of  a  body  to  assume  the  symmetric 
arrangement  essential  to  electric  polarity,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Yolpicelli  and  by  those  of  Sullivan  and  Ermann  ;  the  latter  also  indicate  a  close 
connection  between  the  effect  of  mechanical  disturbance  and  that  of  heat,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  consider. 

Development  of  Ei.ecthicitt  by  Heat. 

1.  In  Cr/istxh  :  — ■  Pyro-cl cctriciti/. —  Many  crystals,  while  their  temperature  is 
rising  or  falling,  exhibit  contrary  electricities  at  their  opposite  ends,  those  extremities, 
or  poles,  which  are  positive  while  the  crystal  is  being  heated,  becoming  negative  wliile 
it  cools.  The  effect  is  altogetlier  dependent  on  chimge  of  temperature,  no  crystal 
exhibiting  any  electric  polarity  while  its  temperature  remains  constant. 

That  pole  of  a  crystal  at  wliich  the  algebraic  sign  of  the  change  of  temperature  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  electricity  developed  (r.  g.  which  exhibits  +  E  while  the  tem- 
perature is  rising)  is  called  the  analogoii  s  pole  ;  the  other,  the  antilogouspole. 

The  electric  polarity  of  crystals  appears  to  be  essentially  related  to  hemihedry,  and 
in  many  instances  to  the  non-superposible  hemihedry  exhibited  by  substances  wliich 
possess  the  power  of  circular  polarisation  (see  CRysTAiiOGRAPHT,  p.  157).  It  was  first 
observed  in  the  tourmalin,  wliich  has  long  been  known  to  possess  the  pjower  of  attnict- 
ing  light  bodies  when  heated.  This  mineral  usiuilly  crystallises  in  nine-sided  pjrisms 
of  the  hexagonal  .system  {Jig.  399),  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  formed  from  the 
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triangidar  prism  — ^  (Ci£Ystallogi{Apiiy,  p.  143)  ha-i-ing  each  of  its  edges  lievelled 

by  two  small  prismatic  faces,  and  acuminated  at  both  ends  by  three  rhombohedral 
fac.^s  (denoted  by  P  in  the  figure),  which  at  one  end,  a,  are  set 
upon  the  faces  of  the  triangular  prism,  and  at  the  other  end,  b, 
on  Its  edges.    The  end  a  is  the  analogous  pole,  becoming  posi- 
tive wlien  the  crystal  is  heated,  negati-\  e  as  it  cools. 

The  manifestation  of  electric  polarity  in  the  tourmalin  is  con- 
fined within  certain  limits  of  temperature,  mostly  between  10° 
and  150°  C.  ;  these  limits  vary,  however,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  crystal. 

A  heated  crystal  of  tourmalin  suspended  by  its  centre  may 
be  attracted  and  repelled  by  electrified  bodies,  jnst  as  a  mag- 
netic needle  is  attracted  and  repelled  by  other  magnets ;  it  fur- 
ther resembles  a  magnet  in  this  respect,  that  on  breaking  it 
across,  while  still  in  the  electrically  polarised  state,  each  of  the 
fragments  is  found  to  have  a  positive  and  a  negative  pole,  show- 
ing that  the  electric  polarisation  affects  each  individual  particle, 
and  that  in  the  excited  crystal  all  the  particles  have  their  poles 
symmetrically  disposed. 

In  most  crystals,  the  electric  polarity  is  much  less  powerful 
than  in  the  tourmalin,  and  in  some  cases  can  only  be  detected 
by  the  use  of  a  delicate  electroscope  ;  but  the  general  laws  affect- 
ing it  are  tlie  same  in  all. 

Inboracite,  which  crj'stallises  in  the  form  tx  0  oo  .  -  {fig.  400),  the  four  cubic 

summits  which  are  truncated  by  shining  tetrahedral  faces,  are  antilogous  poles  ;  the 
otlier  four,  which  are  either  not  truncated  at  all,  as  in  the  figure,  or  truncated  by  duU 
tetrahedral  faces,  are  analogous  poles.   Silicate  of  zinc,  or  siliceous  calamine,  which 
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is  unsymmetrical  at  the  ends  of  the  principal  axis,  lias  an  analogous  pole  at  the  end 
which  is  uppermost  in  figure  114  (p.  714,  vol.  i.\  antilogous  at  the  lower  extremity. 


Fiff.  400.  Fiff.  401. 


Cane-sugar,  which  crystallises  in  the  form  shown  in  figure  401,  often  becomes 
hemihedral  from  deficiency  of  the  faces  [Poo  ]  at  one  extremity  of  the  orthodiagonal, 
while  they  are  present  at  the  other.  According  to  Hankel,  the  end  at  which  these 
faces  are  wanting  is  an  analogous  pole,  tlie  opposite  extremity  an  antilogous  pole. 

Brazilian  topaz  becomes  electrical  when  heated,  the  Siberian  variety  slightly, 
the  Saxon  not  at  aU.  On  heating  the  two  former  varieties,  —E  appears  at  both  ends 
of  the  crystal,  and  +  E  on  all  the  lateral  faces. 

Pyro-electricity  is  likewise  exhibited  by  the  following  crystallised  bodies,  all  of 
which  are  hemihedral ;  axinite,  prehnite,  sphene,  mesotype,  skolezite,  mesolite, 
rhodizite,  rock-crystal,  amethyst,  tartaric  acid,  neutral  potassic  tarti'ate,  Rochelle  salt, 
and  in  a  slight  degree  by  milk-sugar  (Gm.  i.  319).  According  to  Brewster  (Pogg. 
Ann.  ii.  301 ),  many  crystals  not  hemihedral  are  nevertheless  pyro-electric,  viz.  diamond, 
sulphur,  sulphate  of  ammonimn,  carbonate  of  potassium,  chlorate  of  potassium,  heavy 
spar,  coelestin,  calcspar,  fluor  spar,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  sulphate  of  magnesium  and 
sodium,  beryl,  iolite,  diopside,  vesuvian,  garnet,  analcime,  red  orpiment,  cerusite, 
green  vitriol,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  corrosive  sublimate,  oxalate  of  ammonium, 
citric  acid,  and  acetate  of  lead.  Since,  however,  Brewster  merely  examined  whether 
these  bodies  exhibited  signs  of  electric  excitement  after  being  heated  in  a  flame, — 
an  elFect  which  might  proceed  from  various  causes, — the  correctness  of  his  statement  is 
doubted  by  Hankel,  who  examined  most  of  these  substances,  and  found  no  signs  of 
crystal-electricity  in  them.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  electric  polarity  is  much 
more  strongly  exhibited  by  hemihedral  than  by  holohedral  crystals. 

2.  In  Good  Conductors:  — Thermo-electricity. —  When  one  part  of  a  metallic 
circuit  is  more  strongly  heated  than  the  rest,  an  electric  current  is  excited  in  it  under 
the  following  circumstances : 

a.  When  the  circuit  consists  of  two  metals,  and  one  of  the  points  of  junction  is 
heated. 

b.  When  it  consists  of  a  single  metal,  and  the  heating  which  takes  place  at  a 
particular  part  diminishes  more  rapidly  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

a.  With  two  Metals.  —  When  two  pieces  of  different  metals  connected  with  a 
galvanometer,  are  united  by  soldering  or  by  intimate  contact,  an  electric  current  is 
set  up,  as  soon  as  the  point  of  junction  is  brought  to  a  temperature  different  (either 
higher  or  lower)  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  (Seebeck.)  The  strength  of  the 
current  appears  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  difference  of  temperature,  its 
direction  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  metals  employed.  The  metals  may  be 
arranged  in  a  thermo-electric  series,  such,  that  each  metal,  when  connected  with  the 
one  on  its  left  hand,  transmits  negative  electricity,  and  when  connected  witli  that  on 
its  right  hand,  positive  electricity,  from  its  heated  point  to  the  galvanometer, —  the 
point  of  junction  being  supposed  to  be  heated, —  and  vice  versa  when  it  is  cooled. 
The  strongest  current  is  produced  by  a  circuit  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  these  metals 
standing  at  the  extremities  of  the  series. 

According  to  Yelin,  the  order  is  :  Bismuth,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  gold,  tin,  lead, 
— zinc,  iron,  antimony. 

According  to  Becquerel:  Bismuth,  platinum,  lead,  tin,  gold,  silver,  copper, — zinc, 
iron,  antimony. 

According  to  Gumming  :  Galena,  bismuth,  mercury  and  nickel,  platinum,  palladium, 
cobalt,  silver  alloyed  with  copper  and  manganese,  tin,  lead,  brass,  rhodium.,  gold, 
copper,  osmium-iridium,  silver, — zinc,  charcoal,  graphite,  iron,  arsenic,  antimony.  See 
also  Mat thi esse n  (Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  ix.  98). 
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The  -word  "  aud  "  in  tliis  table  is  placed  between  two  metals  of  equal  tliermo-elpctric 
power.  The  dash  separates  the  thermo-positive  from  the  thermo-negative  metals  (see 
below).  The  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  different  experimenters  induce  tlie 
supposition  that  the  direction  of  the  current  is  affected  by  impurities  in  the  metals, 
and  varies  with  the  diffcn-enee  of  temperature.  That  the  latter  may  really  be  the 
case,  will  appear  from  the  following : 

When  iron  is  moderately  heated  in  contact  with  copper,  silver,  gold,  brass,  or  zinc, 
positive  electricity  proceeds  from  the  iron  through  the  galvanometer  to  the  copper,  &e., 
but  when  the  heat  is  stronger,  from  the  copper,  &c.,  to  the  iron  (Gumming).  The 
reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  current  takes  place  at  a  dull  red  heat,  when  copper 
aud  iron  are  the  metals  employed  (Becquerel).  Zinc  and  gold  produce  at  70°  C. 
a  feeble  current  which  passes  from  the  zinc  thi'ougli  the  galvanometer  to  the  gold  ;  at 
150°,  this  current  ceases  ;  at  180°,  an  opposite  current  sets  in,  and  becomes  very  strong 
at  275°.  On  the  contrary,  with  zinc  and  silver  at  a  low  temperature,  positive 
electricity  passes  from  the  silver  through  the  galvanometer  to  the  zinc.  This 
current  attains  its  gi-eatest  strength  at  120°  C,  diminishes  at  a  higher  temp)erature, 
ceases  at  225°,  and  is  reversed  at  stiU  higher  temperatures.  (Becquerel.) 

The  farther  two  metals  are  separated  in  the  thermo-electric  series,  and  the  higher 
the  temperature  at  the  point  of  junction,  the  stronger  is  the  current ;  but  it  is  always 
small  in  quantity  and  of  very  feeble  tension. 

By  combining  a  numljer  of  thermo-electric  pairs  into  a  thcrmo-dcctric  haitery, 
chain,  ov  pile,  a  powerful  thermo-electric  current  may  be  obtained:  e.g.  a  number  of 
bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  or  of  platinum  and  iron,  alternately  soldered  together 


Fig.  402.  Fig.  403. 


{figs.  402,  403),  aud  heat  applied  to  the  first,  third,  fifth,  &c.,  points  of  junction,  whilst 
the  second,  fourth,  &e.,  are  kept  cold.  In  this  manner  the  thermo-electric  cui'rent 
produces,  not  only  deflection  of  the  needle,  but  likewise  chemical  decomposition  of 
liquids  (Botto,  Pogg.  Ana.  xxviii.  238),  and  heating  effects,  so  that  even  when  one  of 
the  conducting  wires  of  the  battery  is  cooled  by  immersion  in  ice.  tlie  point  of 
junction  of  that  wire  situated  without  the  ice  becomes  sensildy  waimied  (Wat  kins. 
Phil  Mag.  [3]  xiv.  82  ;  also  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvi.  497).  Melloui's  Thcrmo-muUij>lii  r,  or 
Thermoscofe,  is  a  pile  formed  in  this  manner  of  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  and 
connected  with  a  galvanometex'.  The  rays  of  heat  fall  on  the  first,  third,  fifth,  &e., 
points  of  junction,  wliilst  the  second,  fourtli,  &c.,  are  kept  cool.  The  smallest  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  the  two  sets  of  junctions  suffices  to  produce  deviation 
of  tlie  needle. 

h.  With  one  Metal. —  A  metallic  wire  connected  witli  the  two  ends  of  a  galvano- 
meter gives  no  electric  current  when  heated  in  the  middle:  but  when  each  end  of  the 
galvanometer  is  connected  with  a  wire,  and  the  end  of  one  of  the  wires  is  heated  and 
then  quickly  pressed  on  the  cold  end  of  the  other,  an  electric  current  becomes  manifest 
liy  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  tlie  galvanometer.  The  direction  and  strenath  of 
this  current  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  metal  employed.  In  the  so-called  tJi.  rino- 
■positive  nu  tcds,  bismutli,  platinum,  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  &c.,  the  piositive 
electricity  goes  from  the  cold  piece  of  metal  through  the  galvanometer  to  the  hot 
piece;  in  the  thermo-negative  mitals,  zinc,  iron,  antimony,  &c.,  from  the  hot  to  the 
cold  end.  The  more  one  end  is  heated,  the  stronger  is  the  current.  According 
to  Yelin,  bismuth  produces  the  strongest  current  with  a  given  degree  of  heating  ;  then 
follows  antimony,  then  zinc,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  brass,  gold,  tin,  and  lastly  lead  ; 
but,  according  to  Nobili,  this  order  is  correct  for  certain  temperatures  only. 

A  simple  platinum  wire  connected  ■with  a  galvanometer  also  produces  a  current  when 
heated,  if  it  be  tied  in  a  knot  at  one  point  and  heated  near  the  knot;  because  the  more 
rapid  cooling  through  the  knot  causes  unequal  distribution  of  heat  on  the  two  sides; 
the  positive  electricity  proceeds  from  the  knot  through  the  galvanometer  to  the  heated 
part.  Two  copper  wires  do  not  produce  so  strong  a  current  when  clean  as  they  do 
when  covered  with  oxide  or  with  a  thin  film  of  silver  or  gold,  because  the  covering 
hinders  the  communication  of  heat  to  the  cold  end,  and  consequently  interferes  witli 
its  uniform  distribution  (Becquerel).  Mercury  is  not  thermo-electric,  according  to 
Matteucci  and  De  la  Hive ;  very  slightly,  according  to  Peltier. 
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Development  of  Electeicitt  by  Chemicax  Action — Galvanic  ob 
Voltaic  Electbicity. 

Chemical  action  is  always  accompanied  by  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  between 
the  molecules  of  a  body,  and  may  therefore  be  expected  to  give  rise  to  electric  excite- 
ment. It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  of  all  causes  of  electric  action,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  in  all  cases,  because  the  opposite  electricities  recombine,  for  the 
most  part,  as  fast  as  they  are  separated,  unless  particular  arrangements  are  made  to 
prevent  such  recombination.  In  fact,  in  this,  as  in  other  modes  of  development,  tlie 
quantity  of  electricity  which  becomes  apparent,  generally  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
that  which  is  actually  set  free. 

The  development  of  electricity  by  chemical  action  will  be  considered  under  the 
following  heads : 

1.  Between  a  liquid  and  a  solid. 

2.  Between  two  liquids. 

3.  Between  a  gas  and  a  liquid  or  solid. 

4.  By  combustion. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  most  important,  as  it  is  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
ordinary  voltaic  battery. 

1.  Develoj)mcnt  of  Electricity  hy  the.  Chemical  action  of  Liqidds  on  Solids. 
Voltaic  Battery. 

When  a  metallic  eapside  containing  a  conducting  liquid,  viz.  water  or  any  aqueous 
solution,  is  placed  on  the  cap  of  a  delicate  condensing  electroscope  (p.  386),  and  a  piece 
of  another  metal  held  between  the  fingers  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  without  toucliing 
the  capsule,  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope  diverge  with  +E  ov  —E  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  metals  and  of  the  liquid  interposed  between  them.  If  the  capsule  is  of 
platinum,  the  electroscope  shows  that  it  has  taken  a  charge  of  +  E,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  metal  dipped  into  it.  A  copper  capsule  on 
the  other  hand  becomes  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the  metal  dipped  into  the 
liquid  is  more  or  less  attacked  by  that  liquid  than  the  copper  capsule  itself  The 
result  in  all  cases  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  when  a  metal  is  acted  upon  by  a  liquid, 
the  metal  becomes  charged  with  —  E,  the  liquid  with  +  E.  Thus,  when  zinc  is 
plunged  into  water  contained  in  a  platinum  capsule,  the  zinc  takes  —E,  which  passes 
into  the  ground,  and  the  +  E  taken  up  by  the  water  is  transferred  to  the  capsule  and 
thence  to  the  upper  plate  of  the  condenser ;  consequently  the  gold  loaves  connected 
with  the  lower  plate  exhibit  a  negative  charge.  Similarly  with  zinc,  water,  and  copper. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  piece  of  platinum  or  gold  is  plunged  into  nitric  acid  contained 
in  a  copper  capsule,  the  copper  becomes  negative  and  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope 
diverge  with  +  E.  If  both  metals  are  attacked  by  the  liquid,  the  charge  of  the  con- 
denser is  that  which  results  from  the  difference  of  the  two  actions. 

The  effects  just  described  are  exactly  the  same  whether  the  metallic  capsule  and 
the  plate  of  the  condenser  on  which  it  rests  are  formed  of  the  same  or  of  diflferent 
metals  ;  they  cannot  therefore  be  due,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  to  electricity  developed 
by  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals ;  in  fact,  as  already  observed,  the  kind  of  electricity 
taken  up  by  the  capsule  depends  altogether  on  the  reaction  which  takes  place  between 
the  two  metals  and  the  liquid.  Moreover,  it  has  been  distinctly  shown  by  De  la  Rive 
and  others,  that  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  is  not  accompanied  by  development  of 
electricity,  unless  one  of  the  metals  is  at  the  same  time  chemically  acted  upon  by  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  or  by  some  other  liquid.  See  De  la  Rive  (Traite,  ii.  773-787), 
and  Wiedemann  {Die  Lchrc  mm  Galva^usmus  und  Electromagnitismus,  i.  17). 

The  signs  of  electric  tension  exhibited  by  the  arrangements  above  described  are 
feeble,  even  when  the  chemical  action  is  highly  energetic,  and  require  a  very 
delicate  electroscope  to  render  them  visible.  The  cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly  is 
that,  the  metal  and  the  liquid  which  act  upon  it  being  both  conductors  and  remaining 
in  contact,  the  greater  part  of  the  opposite  electricities  recombine  as  fast  as  they  are 
separated.  Accordingly,  the  electric  tension  may  be  greatly  increased  by  causing  the 
liquid  to  evaporate  at  the  instant  that  the  chemical  action  takes  place.  Thus,  when  a 
capsule  of  any  oxidisable  metal,  copper,  zinc,  or  iron  for  example,  is  strongly  heated, 
then  laid  on  the  plate  of  the  electroscope,  and  a  few  drops  of  water  either  pure  or 
slightly  acidulated  poured  into  it,  the  liquid  attacks  the  hot  metal  and  vaporises  at  the 
same  time  ;  consequently  the  +  B  is  carried  off  by  the  vapour  and  cannot  reunite  with 
the  — i,',  which  therefore  passes  into  the  electroscope,  and  produces  a  strong  divergence 
of  the  gold-leaves,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  condenser.  If  the  quantity  of  water  in- 
troduced is  too  great  to  be  completely  vaporised,  scarcely  any  divergence  is  produced, 
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because  the  two  electricities  can  tlien  reunite,  the  +  E  not  being  carried  off  by  the 
vapour. 

The  development  of  electricity  iu  this  manner  was  observed  by  Volta  and  Dc  Saus- 
sure,  who  ascribed  it,  not  to  chemical  action,  but  to  the  vaporisation  of  the  liquid. 
But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  view  is  not  correct :  for  if  a  clean  platinum  capsule 
strongly  heated  be  laid  on  the  cap  of  tlie  electroscope,  and  a  few  drops  of  water  or  any 
otlier  liquid  which  neither  acts  upon  the  platinum  nor  is  decomposed  Ijy  the  heat,  be 
tlu'uwn  into  it,  no  signs  of  electricity  are  manifested.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
use  a  shallow  capsule  with  the  lip  not  turning  inwards ;  otherwise  electricity  may  be 
developed  by  the  friction  of  little  globules  of  water  carried  away  by  the  steam  against 
its  sides  (p.  407).  If  the  water  contains  any  salt  in  solution,  electricity  will  be  de- 
veloped by  tlie  separation  of  tlie  water  from  the  salt. 

The  development  of  electricity  by  the  oxidation  of  a  metal  may  likewise  be  shown 
without  the  aid  of  heat.  If  a  small  piece  of  potassium  be  spread  on  the  bottom  of  a 
platinum  capsule  connected  with  a  condenser,  a  drop  of  water  let  fall  on  the  potassium, 
and  the  plate  of  the  condenser  lifted  up  as  soon  as  the  hydrogen-flame  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  has  ceased,  the  electroscope  gives  signs  of  electricity, 
showing  that  the  capsule  has  been  charged  with  —E,  the  +E 
having  been  carried  away  by  the  hvdrogen  and  aqueous  vaj^our  Fig.  404. 

evolved. 

The  electricity  developed  by  chemical  action  maj'  be  made  to  -m^ 
sliow  itself  in  the  dynamic,  much  more  easily  than  in  tlie  static 
form.  When  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  platinum  are  immersed 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  connected  outside  tlie  liquid  by  a 
wire  (Jig.  404),  a  current  of  electricity  is  immediately  set  up, 
continuing  as  long  as  the  conducting  circuit  is  complete  and  the 
action  of  the  acid  on  the  zinc  goes  on.  This  may  be  shown  by 
placing  a  magnetic  needle  near  any  part  of  the  connecting  wire ; 
the  needle  is  then  deflected,  tencbng  to  place  itself  at  right 
angles  to  the  wire ;  and  the  position  of  its  poles  shows  that  the 
current  ot  +  E  passes  from  the  zinc  through  tlie  liquid  to  the 
platinum  and  thence  tlu-ough  the  wire  to  the  zinc,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrow  in  the  figure,  this  direction  being  in  accordance 
with  the  charging  of  the  condenser  by  an  arrangement  of  zinc, 
acid,  and  platinum  as  before  described  (p.  414). 

The  greater  facili  ty  with  which  the  electricity  thus  developed  shows  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  current  is  easily  explained.  The  +  E  taken  up  by  the  liquid  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  platinum,  can  unite  with  the  —E  of  the  zinc  in  two  ways,  either 
through  the  liquid,  or  through  the  connecting  wii-e,  and  as  the  latter  possesses  greater 
conducting  power  than  the  liquid,  the  greater  part  of  the  opposite  electricities 
reconibine  along  the  wire  ;  whereas  if  the  one  or  both  of  the  plates  are  insidated,  as 
when  the  arrangement  is  made  to  charge  an  electroscope,  they  recombine  through  the 
liquid,  and  only  very  small  quantities  show  themselves  on  the  plates  in  the  state  of 
tension. 

The  system  of  two  dissimilar  metals  immersed  in  a  liquid  which  acts  on  one  of  them 
is  called  a  Galvanic  or  Voltaic  Coltle.  Its  peculiar  powers  were  first  observed  by 
Galvani,  who  found  that  the  hind  legs  of  a  frog  touched  in  different  parts  by  a  copper 
and  an  iron  wire  in  contact  with  each  other,  were  thrown  into  convulsions.  Galvani 
did  not  however  notice  the  necessity  of  having  two  metals  to  produce  the  effect ;  this 
most  important  point  was  discovered  by  Volta,  who  attributed  the  effect  to  electricity 
developed  by  the  contact  of  the  dissimilar  metals,  and  by  theoretical  considerations 
founiled  thereon,  was  led  to  the  invention  of  the  pile  or  battery  which  bears  his  name. 
We  now  know  that  the  electricity  in  Galvani's  experiment  was  developed,  not  by  the 
contact  of  the  metals,  but  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  moisture  on  the  frog's  leg  on 
one  of  the  metals,  viz.  the  ii-on.  The  necessity  of  having  two  metals  in  this  or  any 
similar  arrangement  is  obvious;  for  if  two  plates  of  the  same  metal  were  immersed  in 
a  liquid,  and  connected  by  a  wire  outside,  they  woidd  tend  to  produce  equal  and 
opposite  currents,  and  no  electricity  would  be  apparent. 

Of  the  two  metals  in  a  voltaic  couple,  that  which  is  most  attacked  by  the  liquid  is 
called  the  positive,  the  other  the  negative  metal.  It  m.ust  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  the  inactive  metal  from  which  the  cui-rent  oi  +  E  passes  into  the  con- 
ducting wire,  and  that  this  metal,  though  called  negative,  really  corresponds,  in  its 
relations  to  the  external  conducting  channel,  with  the  positive  conductor  of  the  elec- 
trical machine,  or  the  positive  surface  of  a  coated  plate.  The  term  positive,  as 
applied  to  one  of  the  metals  of  a  couple,  must  be  understood  as  denoting  that  which 
determines  the  direction  of  the  current.    The  following  experiments  will  show  that 
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the  direction  of  the  current  is  really  determined  in  this  manlier,  and  therefore  that  it 
owes  its  origin  to  chemical  action : 

When  two  plates,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  platinum,  are  connected  with  a  delicate 
galvanometer  and  immersed  in  pure  nitric  acid,  no  current  is  produced ;  but  on  adding  a 
drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  strong  current  is  excited,  proceeding  from  the  gold  through 
the  liquid  towards  the  platinum,  because  tlie  gold  is  attacked  by  the  uitro-hydrochloric 
acid,  while  the  platinum  is  much  less  acted  on,  if  at  all  (De  la  Rive).  When  two  gold 
wires  connected  with  the  ends  of  a  galvanometer  coil  are  immersed  in  pure  nitric  acid, 
no  current  is  produced ;  but  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
part  of  the  liquid  near  one  of  the  wires,  a  current  is  set  up  from  that  wire  through  the 
liquid  to  the  other  (Beoquerel).  In  like  manner  a  couple  formed  of  platinum  and 
palladium,  which  is  inactive  in  dilute  siilphuric  acid,  becomes  active  on  adding  a  few 
di'ops  of  nitric  acid,  which  produces  an  action  on  the  palladium  and  renders  it  positive ; 
similarly,  a  couple  of  rhodium  and  platinum,  inactive  in  nitric  acid,  becomes  active  on 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  platinum  being  then  attacked.    (De  la  Rive.) 

Moreover,  the  direction  of  the  cm-rent  in  a  voltaic  couple  is  in  many  cases  reversed 
on  changing  the  liquid  in  which  the  metals  are  immersed.  Let  a  copper  plate  or  wire 
be  attached  to  one  end  of  the  coil  of  a  galvanometer,  and  an  iron  plate  or  wire  to  the 
other  end,  and  the  plates  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  galvanometer  needle 
will  indicate  a  current  proceeding  from  the  iron  through  the  liquid  to  the  copper, 
because  the  ii-on  is  attacked  by  the  acid  and  tlie  copper  is  not.  Now  let  the  plates  be 
taken  out  of  the  acid,  washed  in  water,  and  then  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sidphide  of  potassium  ;  the  needle  will  immediately  move  the  contrary  way,  showing 
that  the  current  is  reversed,  and  that  the  copper  is  now  the  positive  metal. 

Mere  dilution  of  the  liquid  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  reverse  the  current.  The 
following  table  contains  two  columns  in  which  the  same  metals  are  written  one  above 
the  other,  in  such  order  that  each  metal  is  positive,  or  determines  the  direction  of  the 
current,  with  all  those  which  precede  it  in  the  same  column,  the  exciting  liquid  being 
strong  nitric  acid  for  the  metals  in  the  first  column  and  dilute  nitric  acid  for  those  in 
the  second.  It  ■ndll  be  seen  that  the  order  of  the  metals  is  not  tlie  same  in  the  two 
columns,  but  in  all  cases  the  direction  of  the  current  is  determined  by  the  metal  which 
is  most  attacked  :  — 


Strong  Nitric  Acid. 

Oxidised  iron 

Silver 

Mercury 

Lead 

Copper 

Iron 

Zinc 

Tin. 


Dilute  Nitric  Acid. 
Silver 
Copper 
Oxidised  iron 
Iron 
Lead 
Mercury 
Tin 
Zinc. 


The  next  table  gives  the  results  of  Faraday's  experiments  with  seven  different 
liquids.  It  is  arranged  like  the  preceding,  each  metal  being  positive  with  regard  to 
all  those  above  it  when  acted  upon  by  the  liquid  at  the  head  of  the  column.  The 
numbers  in  each  column  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  metals  follow  each  other  when 
the  exciting  liquid  is  a  dilute  acid : 


Nitric  acid, 
dilute. 

Sulphuric 
acid,  dilute. 

Hydrochloric 
acid. 

Nitric  acid, 
concentrated. 

Solution  of 
caustic 
potash. 

Sulphydrate 
of  potassium, 
colourless. 

.'^nlphydrate 
of  potassium, 
coloured. 

1.  Silver 

2.  Copper 

3.  Antimony 

4.  Bismuth 
h.  Nickel 
fi.  Iron 

7.  Tin 

8.  Lead 

9.  Cadmium 

10.  Zinc 

1.  Silver 

2.  Copper 

3.  Antimony 

4.  Bismutii 
b.  Nickel 

6.  Iron 

8.  I,ead 

7.  Tin 

9.  Cadmium 
10.  Zinc 

3.  Antimony 

1.  Silver 
fi.  Nickel 

4.  Bismuth 

2.  Copper 

6.  Iron 

8.  Lead 

7.  Tin 

9.  Cadmium 
10.  Zinc 

h.  Nickel 

1.  Silver 

3.  Antimony 

2,  Copper 

4.  Bismuth 

6.  Iron 

7.  Tin 
8  Lead 
10.  Zinc 

9.  Cadmium 

1.  Silver 
•'i.  Nickel 

2.  Copper 

6.  Iron 

4.  Bismuth 

8.  Lead 

3.  Antimony 

9.  Cadmium 

7.  Tin 
10.  Zinc 

6.  Iron 
5.  Ni  kel 
4.  Bismuth 

8.  Lead 

1.  Silv.  r 

3.  Antimonv 

7.  Tin 

2.  Copper 
10.  Zinc 

9.  Cadmium 

G.  Iron 
•=>.  Nickel 
4.  Biscnuth 
3.  Antimony 

8.  Lead 

1.  Silver 
7.  Tin 

9.  Cadmium 

2.  Copper 
10,  Zinc 

The  unvarying  relation  between  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the  relative  force 
of  the  action  exerted  by  the  liquid  on  the  two  metals  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that 
chemical  action,  and  not  contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  is  the  source  of  the  electric 
excitement.    A  further  and  convincing  proof  of  this  statement  is  however  afforded  by 
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Fig.  405. 


Fig.  406. 


the  fact,  that  a  current  capable  of  producing  electrolytic  deeompcsition  may  be  ob- 
tained without  any  metaUic  contact.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  arrangement 
{fig.  405),  devised  by  Faraday.  A  plate  of 
platinum,  and  a  plate  of  zinc,  «,  bent  hori- 
zontally in  the  upper  part,  are  immersed  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  a  piece 
of  filtering  paper  moistened  with  iodide  of  po- 
tassium solution  is  laid  on  the  zinc  at  .r,  and 
a  platinum  wire  attached  to  the  plate  b  is 
brought  down  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
moistened  paper  without  tonching  the  zinc. 
Immediately  a  brown  spot  of  iodine  shows 
itself  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  paper  at  x, 
while  the  lower  siuface  remains  uncoloured, 
showing  that  the  iodine  is  separated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  conductor  from  which  tlie  +  E 
enters  the  solution,  just  as  in  the  decomposition 
effected  by  the  current  of  the  electrical  macliine  (p.  397).  Here  then  we  have  addi- 
tional evidence  of  a  current  in  which  the  +  E  passes  from  the  zinc  through  the  wire 
to  the  platinum,  and  then  round  the  exterudl  conductors  to  tlie  zinc.  If  the  arrange- 
ment be  somewhat  modified  so  as  to  introduce  a  galvanometer,  as  at  g  {fig.  406),  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  will  indicate  the  same  direction  of  the  current.  The  effects  are 
tlie  same  when  a  solution  of  potash  is  substituted  for  the  dilute  acid  as  the  exciting 
fluid. 

The  strength  of  the  current  in  these  and  all  other  voltaic  circuits,  depends  partly  on 
the  exciting  or  "  electro-motive  "  force,  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  liquid  on  the 
zinc  or  other  metal  of  the  couple,  partly  on  tlie  resistance  which  the  current  meets 
■with  in  the  different  parts  of  the  circuit.  In  the  particular  arrangements  now  under 
consideration,  in  which  the  resistance  offered  by  the  conducting  wire  and  other  metallic 
parts  of  the  circuit,  is  constant,  the  force  of  the  current  depends  upon  the  relation  be- 
tween the  electromotive  force  of  the  couple,  and  the  resistance  of  the  solution  at  x  which 
is  decomposed  by  the  current.  If  the  affinity  between  the  elements  of  this  liquid — the 
"  electrolyte" — is  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  the  electromotive  force  of  the  coujile, 
the  current  is  arrested  and  the  galvanometer  needle  returns  to  its  natm'al  position. 
Different  electrolytes  offer  very  different  degrees  of  resistance  to  decomposition,  and 
consequently  some  are  decomposed  by  a  given  electromotive  force,  while  others  are 
not  :  thus  a  couple  composed  of  zinc,  dilute  acid  and  platinum  will  decompose  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  fused  chloride  of  silver,  but  not  acidulated  water.  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  or  fused  iodide  or  chloride  of  lead  likewise  resist 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  same  couple,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  the  exciting 
liquid,  but  are  decomposed  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  to  this  liquid, 
which  increases  its  chemical  action  on  the  zinc. 

The  following  table  contains  the  residts  of  a  number  of  esjieriments  by  Faraday  on 
the  power  of  different  voltaic  couples  in  decomposing  various  electrolytes.  Eacli  hori- 
zontal line  of  this  table  contains  the  names  of  the  four  substances  comprised  in  a  cir- 
cuit ;  the  last  column  exhibits  the  comparative  strength  of  the  current,  as  indicated  by 
the  galvanometer :  — 


Active 
metal. 

Exciting  liquid. 

Inactive 
metal. 

Elect l  olyte  dccompuscd. 

Character  of 
current. 

Iron 

Dilute  nitric  acid 
»j  J) 

11  ij 

Platinum 
)i 

Sulphide  of  jiotassium 
Red  nitric  acid  . 
Pale  strong  nitric  acid 
Green  nitrous  acid 
Iodide  of  potassium  . 

Full  current 
Good 

Very  strong 
Full 

Dilute  sulphm-ic  acid 

Sulphide  of  potassium 

Good 

Red  nitric  acid  . 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Green  nitrous  acid 

Verj'  strong 

,,         dilute  . 

Red  nitric  acid  . 

Good 

Sulphide  of  potassium 

Veiy  strong 
Good 

Solution  of  common  salt 

Green  nitrous  acid 

Ordinary  water  . 

Zinc 

Dilute  nitric  acid 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

Hydrochloric  acid 

'» 
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Active 
metaL 

Exciting  liquid. 

Inactive 
metal. 

Electrolyte  decomposed 

C/haracter  of 
current. 

Cadmium 

DUute  nitric  acid 

xlatinum 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 
>i  » 

Good 

Hydrocliloric  acid 

f> 

Lead 

Dilute  nitric  acid  . 

"             jj  • 

i» 

Hydrochloric  acid 

" 

)»             »»  • 

j» 

Copper  . 

Dilute  nitric  acid 

») 

it  >> 

Hydrochloric  acid 

'* 

M  )) 

T  1 

Strong  sulphuric  acid 
>» 

Iron 

DUute  sulphuric  acid  . 

Strong 

im 

Platinum 

Copper  . 

Sulpiride  of  potassium 

)» 

Dilute  nitric  acid 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

Very  strong 

Strong  nitric  acid  . 

Dilute  nitric  acid  . 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

Silver 

Dilute  nitric  acid 

S  trong 

Iodide  of  potassium  . 

Good 

Sulphide  of  potassium 

Dilute  nitric  acid 

Strong 

Tin 

Strong  sulphuric  acid 

Copper  . 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid . 

The  liquid  which  unites  the  two  metals  of  the  voltaic  couple  likewise  suffers  decom- 
position during  the  whole  time  that  the  current  is  passing,  and  its  elements  are 
transferred  in  opposite  directions,  one  to  the  active  the  other  to  the  inactive  metal. 
In  fact,  the  exciting  liquid  is  itself  an  electrolyte,  and  it  is  only  a  liquid  capable  of 
decomposing  in  this  way  that  can  act  as  the  exciter  of  a  voltaic  couple,  the  decomposi- 
tion which  it  undergoes  being  exactly  similar  to  that  which  the  current  produces  in 
any  other  electrolyte  through  which  it  passes ;  in  the  one  part  of  the  circuit  as  in  the 
other,  one  set  of  elements,  the  electro-negative  or  chlorous  elements,  CI,  Br,  I, 
O,  S,  SO',  NO^,  &c.,  are  transferred  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  —E,  and  the 
others,  the  electro-positive  orbasylous  elements,  viz.  hydrogen  and  the  motals, 
in  the  direction  of  the  current  oi  +  E  (pp.  397,  432). 

In  all  the  combinations  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be  found  that, 
during  all  the  time  the  current  is  passing,  hydrogen  is  continually  evolved  from  the 
liquid  in  the  acting  cell,  at  the  surface  of  the  inactive  or  negative  metal,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  zinc  or  other  active  metal  unites  with  chlorine,  sulphur,  SO^, 
NO',  &c.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  liquid,  and  dissolves.  No  evi- 
dence of  commotion  or  action  of  any  kind  can  be  detected  in  any  part  of  the 
liquid,  excepting  at  the  surface  of  the  metallic  plates ;  but  as  one  of  the  elements 
is  being  continually  transferred  to  the  active  and  the  other  to  the  inactive  metal,  it  is 
clear  that  a  continued  movement  and  shifting  of  particles  must  be  going  on.  The 
nature  of  this  movement  we  have  now  to  examine  ;  but  first  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  active  metal  of  a  voltaic  couple  is  usually  subject  to  two  kinds  of  ac- 
tion, one  of  which  is  essentially  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  current,  while  the 
other  is  independent  of  it. 

When  a  piece  of  ordinary  commercial  zinc  is  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  immediately  begins  to  dissolve  and  hydrogen  is  evolved  upon  its  wliole 
surface.  Now  let  a  plate  of  platinum  or  copper  be  immersed  in  the  same  liquid,  and 
either  brought  m  direct  contact  with  the  zinc  under  the  liquid,  or  connected  with  it 
by  a  wire ;  immediately  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  surface  of 
the  latter  metal,  although  this  metal  undergoes  no  change,  and  the  zinc  dissolves 
faster  than  before. 

The  effect  of  the  inactive  metal  is  still  more  striking  when  pure  zinc,  freed  from 
foreign  metals  by  redistillation,  is  used.  A  plate  of  this  pure  zinc  immersed  in  dilute 
acid  remains  quite  inactive,  no  gas  being  evolved  at  its  surface ;  but  as  soon  as  a  plate  of 
copper  or  platinum  is  brought  in  contact  with  it,  a  brisk  action  is  set  up,  the  zinc  dis- 
solves, and  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  surface  of  the  copper  or  platinum.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  tlie  establishment  of  an  electric  current  is  an  essential  condition 
to  the  solution  of  the  zinc.  When  the  zinc  contains  foreign  metals,  such  as  iron,  lead, 
&c.,  these  metals  act  just  like  an  immersed  plate  of  copper  or  platinum,  establisliing 
local  currents  within  the  liquid ;  and  after  the  action  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  these 
metals,  especially  the  lead,  are  seen  to  separate  from  the  surface  in  filaments.  When, 
therefore,  impure  zinc  (or  other  metal)  is  used  to  form  the  active  metal  of  a  voltaic 
couple,  two  kinds  of  action  take  place  together,  the  solution  of  one  part  of  the  zinc 
being  essentially  related  to  the  current  which  is  established  between  the  elements  of 
the  couple,  and  that  of  the  rest  depending  on  the  so-called  local  action,  due  to  the 
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presence  of  the  foreign  metals  in  the  zine.  On  making  the  connection  between  the 
two  metals,  the  local  action  on  the  zinc  is  greatly  diminished  in  amount,  but  does  not 
cease  altogether.  Hence  it  follows  that  pure  zinc  is  more  advantageous  for  use  in  a 
voltaic  couple  than  the  impure  metal,  because  a  certain  portion  of  the  latter  always 
dissolves  without  contributing  to  the  production  of  the  electric  current. 

Ordinary  zinc  may,  however,  be  made  to  act  with  acids  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  distilled  zinc,  by  amalgamating  its  surface  with  mercury.  This  is  easily  done  by 
rubbing  the  surface  with  a  rag  dipped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
spreading  the  mercury  over  it.  The  zinc  then  becomes  uniformly  amalgamated,  not  only 
on  its  sm-face,  but  right  through,  unless  the  plate  is  very  thick.  A  plate  of  zinc  thus 
amalgamated  shows  no  signs  of  action  when  simply  immersed  in  dilute  acid  ;  but  ou 
connecting  it  with  a  plate  of  copper  or  platinum,  as  above,  hydrogen  is  briskly  evolved 
from  the  surface  of  the  latter  metal,  and  the  zinc  dissolves.  The  mercury  appears  to 
act,  partly  by  rendering  the  surface  uniform,  and  removing  the  metallic  impurities  on 
which  the  local  action  depends,  partly  in  a  manner  to  be  presently  noticed  (p.  420). 

Tlicory  of  the  Voltaic  Couple. — The  remarkable  fact  that  a  piece  of  pure  zinc  or  of 
amalgamated  zinc  exerts  no  decomposing  action  on  water  or  dilute  acids  when  alone, 
but  acts  immediately  on  being  connected  with  another  metal  not  itself  acted  upon  by 
the  liquid,  seems  at  first  sight  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  action  begins  at  the 
surface  of  contact  of  the  two  metals,  and  is  essentially  dependent  npon  that  contiict. 
The  effect  is,  however,  exactly  the  same  when  no  actual  metallic  contact  takes  place, 
as  when  the  conducting  cii'cuit  is  completed  by  the  intervention  of  an  electrolyte 
(p.  -117).  The  zinc  then  dissolves,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  surface  of  the 
platinum  as  long  as  the  current  passes,  but  no  longer. 

Now  we  have  seen  (p.  404)  that  an  electric  current  m.iy  be  regarded  as  a  .succession 
of  charges  and  discharges  taking  place  throughout  a  series  of  jjohirised  molecules ; 
accordingly,  the  state  of  things  in  the  voltaic  couple  may  be  represented  as  follows  : 
Suppose  a  plate  of  pure  zinc,  Z  {fig.  407),  to  be  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid.  We 
may  suppose  that  its  particles 
polarise  those  of  the  acid  which 
are  in  contact  with  them,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  figure,  the 
atoms  of  clilorine  becoming  nega- 
tive and  turning  towards  the 
svu'face  of  the  zinc,  which  becomes 
positive,  while  tlie  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen become  positive  and  turn 
the  contrary  way.  These  mole- 
cules then  polarise  the  next  in  a 
similar  manner,  these  the  next, 
and  so  on.  At  the  same  time  the 
atoms  of  the  zinc  itself  become 
oppositely  polarised,  each  tiu-ning 
its  positive  pole  towards  the 
liquid,  and  its  negative  pole  the 
other  way ;  or  probably  the  two  elementary  atoms  in  each  molecide  of  the  zinc  (i.  187) 
are  thrown  into  opposite  electrical  states. 

When  a  plate  of  an  inactive  metal,  such  as  platinum,  is  introduced  into  the  same 
liquid  as  at  P  {fig. 
408),  its  particles 
become  polarised  in 
like  manner  by  the 
infiuenee  of  the  al- 
ready polarised  mole- 
cules of  the  liquid, 
turning  their  nega- 
tive poles  towards 
the  liquid  and  their 
positive  poles  out- 
wards. This  state 
of  tension  continues 
till  one  of  the  plates, 
say  Z,  is  connected 
with  the  earth.  The 
negative  electricity 

is  then  discharged,  and  on  connecting  P  with  a  condensing  electroscope,  the  +  E  shows 
itself.    At  the  same  time,  t  he  chlorine  of  the  molecule  of  acid  in  contact  with  the  zinc 

E  B  2 


Fig.  408. 
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unites  with  it,  their  opposite  electricities  being  thereby  neutralised  ;  the  hydrogen  of  the 
first  particle  of  acid  unites  with  tlie  chlorine  of  the  second,  the  hydi-ogen  of  this  with 
the  chlorine  of  the  third,  and  so  on,  tUl  the  hydrogen  in 
Fig.  409.  contact  with  the  inactive  metal  P,  finding  no  chlorine  to  unite 

with  it,  is  either  set  free,  or  more  frequently,  as  the  action  in 
g~.  this  state  of  tension  of  the  couple  is  very  slow,  remains  attached 

\ to  the  surface  of  the  platinum  plate.*  This  action  goes  on  only 
^  till  the  tension  of  the  charge  on  the  insulated  plate  becomes 

strong  enough  to   cause  the  two  electricities  to  recombine 
^__y       across  the  liquid ;  and  as  the  whole  arrangement  consists 
^        of  conducting  materials,  the  tension  thus  attained  must  neces- 
sarily  be  very  low,  and  accordingly,  the  amount  of  chemical 
/    action  which  takes  place  is  but  slight ;  but  on  connecting  the 
'•^■'''^      J     two  plates  by  a  wife  or  other  good  conductor,  the  particles  of 
that  conductor  also  become  polarised,  a  regular  series  of  charges 
and  discharges  taking  place  along  it,  as  well  as  in  the  two  metals, 
f  )  Z,  P,  and  the  intervening  liquid.  The  action,  therefore,  becomes 

■ — continuous,  the  atoms  of  chlorine  being  transfei'red  towards 

12  ^^fc.  1        the  zinc,  and  those  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  opposite  direction  to 

\~y  I        the  platinum,  where  they  escape. 

A  precisely  similar  explanation  wall  apply  to  every  case 
'^a  of  the  development  of  electricity  by  a  combination  of  two 

metals,  and  a  liquid  which  acts  chemically  on  one  of  them. 
111.  The  liquid  must  be  an  electrolyte,  that  is,  a  compound  whose 

IM^  ^  elements  can  be   transferred   in  opposite  directions,  like 

those  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  e.  g.  W^0\  HNO-', 

J    I    CuCl,  Cu^SO',  Pbl,  K=S,  &c.    The  Hquid  state  is  evidently 
essential  to  the  molecular  transference. 

The  local  action  which  takes  place  when  zinc  containing 
'  foreign  metals  is  immersed  in  an  acid,  may  be  explained  thus. 

Suppose  Z  {fig.  409)  to  be  a  plate  of  zinc,  with  here  and 
there  a  particle  of  iron,  F,  on  its  sm-face.  Local  currents  will 
then  be  established  between  different  parts  of  the  surfiice, 
the  zinc  forming  the  active,  and  the  iron  the  inactive  metal, 
and  between  them  polar  chains  of  molecules  will  be  formed,  just  as  when  a  plate  of 
another  metal  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  zinc. 

The  effect  of  amalgamating  the  zinc  is  partly,  as  abeady  observed,  to  remove  the 
foreign  metals,  partly,  also,  to  enable  the  atoms  of  the  zinc  to  polarise  more  regularly  :  for 
in  a  molecule  of  the  amalgam,  ZnHg,  the  atoms  of  zinc  and  mercury  take  up  the  opposite 
polar  states  more  easily  than  the  two  atoms  of  zinc  in  a  compound  molecule  of  the 
metal,  ZnZn ;  and  moreover,  the  semi-fluid  condition  of  the  amalgam  enables  the  mole- 
cules to  turn  their  poles  easily  in  the  direction  which  the  polarising  action  tends  to 
give  them.  The  arrangement  of  a  series  of  molecules  of  amalgamated  zinc,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  platinum  may  be  thus  represented : 

HgZn    HgZn    Ci  H    cl  H    Ci  H    Pt  Pt   Pt  Pt 

The  precipitation  of  one  metal  from  its  solution  by  another,  as  of  copper  by  iron, 
lead  by  zinc,  silver  by  mercury,  &c.,  affords  an  example  of  a  simple  voltaic  circuit. 
When  a  piece  of  common  zinc  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  local  currents 
are  set  up  in  the  manner  just  explained,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  cuiTent  passing 
through  the  solution,  is  to  precipitate  a  particle  of  lead  on  a  point  of  the  surface  of  the 
zinc,  where  a  particle  of  any  foreign  metal,  such  as  lead  or  iron,  happens  to  be  situated; 
the  lead  thus  deposited  forms  a  more  distinct  inactive  or  negative  metal,  and  thus  an 
increased  electrolytic  action  is  set  up,  more  lead  being  precipitated  on  the  surface  of  the 
first  portion  ;  and  in  this  manner  fresh  particles  of  lead  continually  attach  themselves 
to  those  previously  deposited,  the  precipitated  metal  taking  the  well-known  arborescent 
form  called  the  lead-tree,  or  Arhor  Saturni.  Similarly,  when  iron  is  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  copper,  there  are  always  a  few  oxidised  points,  or  small  particles  of  carbon, 
on  certain  points  of  the  surface,  which  favour  the  formation  of  local  currents,  and  thereby 
determine  the  precipitation  of  the  copper.  The  precipitation  is  of  course  greatly 
facLhtated  in  the  first  instance  by  bringing  the  precipitating  metal  in  contact  with 

•  When  a  platinum  plate  which  has  thus  been  used,  is  placed  in  acidulated  water,  together  with  a 
clean  platinum  plate  in  its  ordinary  state,  and  the  two  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  the  needle  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  a  current,  in  which  the  first  plate  of  platinum  is  the  active  metal.  This  effect  is 
due  to  the  film  of  hydrogen  adhering  to  it,  which  In  fact  makes  it  act  like  a  plate  of  zinc.  (De  la  Rive.) 
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another  wliicli  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  liquid,  and  in  this  manner  many  metallic  pre- 
cipitations may  bo  effected,  which  would  not  otherwise  take  place.  Thus,  silver  does 
not  of  itself  precipitate  copper ;  but  on  touching  the  silver  under  the  liquid  with  a  piece 
of  ii'on,  a  cui'rent  is  immediately  established  in  which  the  iron  forms  the  positive,  and 
the  silver  the  negative  metal,  and  the  copper  is  then  precipitated  on  tlie  silver. 

The  protection  of  one  metal  from  the  action  of  a  liquid  by  bringing  it  in  contact 
with  another,  is  also  a  case  of  the  formation  of  a  simple  voltaic  circuit;  such  was  the 
iiietliod  proposed  by  Da\'y  for  protecting  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  liy  attaching  to 
it  pieces  of  a  more  oxidable  metal,  such  as  zinc.  Tlie  zinc  then  formed  the  positive 
and  the  copper  the  negative  metal,  and  consequently  the  oxygen  and  chlorine  of  the 
sea-water  were  directed  to  the  zinc,  instead  of  to  the  copper.  The  galvanising  of  iron 
by  uniting  it  with  zinc  is  another  example  of  this  mode  of  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  corrosion  of  a  metal  by  the  action  of  air  and  water  is  sometimes  accelerated  by 
contact  with  another  less  oxidable  than  itself;  thus  iron  railings  are  often  found 
much  corroded  near  theii"  lower  ends,  where  the  iron  is  in  contact  with  the  lead  which 
has  been  run  in  to  fix  it  in  the  stone. 

AVTien  the  liquid  in  a  voltaic  combination  acts  in  a  similar  manner  on  both  the 
metals,  e.g.  when  zinc  and  copper  are  immersed  in  nitric  acid,  the  electric  tension  and 
current  produced  are  such  as  result  from  the  dilTerence  of  the  polarising  actions  exerted 
by  the  two  metals  on  the  liquid ;  if  these  actions  are  equal,  as  when  two  plates  of  the 
same  metal  are  immersed  in  an  acid,  no  current  is  produced.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  metals  or  other  conductors  has  an  affinity  for  the  positive  element  of  the 
electrolyte,  i.e.  for  the  hydrogen  if  the  electrolyte  is  an  acid,  while  the  other  tends  to 
unite  with  the  negative  element  of  the  electrolyte,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  molecules  of 
the  electrolyte  will  be  polarised  by  the  sum  of  these  two  forces,  and  thus  a  much 
stronger  cm-rent  or  a  higher  electric  tension  will  be  produced.  Such  a  combination 
may  be  formed  by  zinc,  aeididated  water,  and  a  plate  of  platinum  covered  with 
peroxide  of  lead  ;  here  the  negative  element  of  the  acid  (01  or  SO')  tends  to  unite 
with  the  zinc,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  and  the 
polarisation  may  be  thus  represented  ; 

ZnZn  CIH  ci  II  CI  H  O(Pb-O)  Pt  Pt. 

This  combination  charges  the  condenser  and  deflects  the  galvanometer  much  more 
strongly  than  the  ordinary  combination  of  zinc,  acid,  and  platinum.  A  convenient 
way  of  forming  it  is  to  pack  a  quantity  of  the  dry  finely  powdered  peroxide  into  a 
rectangular  cell  of  porous  earthenware  (such  as  those  used  for  Grove's  battery),  in- 
troduce a  thin  plate  of  platinum  having  a  wire  soldered  to  it  into  the  middle  of  this 
cell,  so  that  it  may  be  completely  enveloped  liy  the  peroxide,  and  immerse  the  porous 
cell  thus  filled,  together  with  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  in  an  acid  or  saline  solu- 
tion. On  connecting  the  zinc  and  platinum  plates  with  two  platinum  wires  terminat- 
ing in  acidulated  water,  the  water  is  quickly  decomposed,  an  effect  which  would  not 
be  produced  by  a  single  couple  of  zinc  and  platinum  wdthout  the  peroxide.  The  only 
use  of  the  platinum  in  this  arrangement  is  to  act  as  a  conductor.  The  strength  of  the 
cm-rent  rapidly  diminishes,  however,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
peroxide  of  lead  to  protoxide.  Peroxide  of  manganese  produces  the  same  effect  as 
peroxide  of  lead,  but  less  strongly,  and  with  even  more  rapid  diminution.  A  similar 
effect,  but  also  less  powerful  than  that  with  peroxide  of  lead,  is  produced  when  the 
porous  cell  is  filled  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  a  platinum  plate  is  immersed  in  it.  In 
this,  which  is  Grove's  combination,  the  polarisation  resulting  from  the  aflinity  of  the 
zinc  for  the  chlorine  or  other  negative  element  of  the  acid  is  intensified  by  that  of  the 

—  + 

external  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  molecide  O(NO^H)  for  the  hydrogen. 

The  tendency  of  the  peroxides  of  lead  and  manganese  to  deoxidation,  by  taking  up 
the  hydrogen  of  water  or  acids,  is  so  strong,  that  very  distinct  indications  of  electric 
action  are  obtained,  either  in  the  .state  of  tension  or  in  the  form  of  a  current,  on  im- 
mersing in  water  a  plate  of  platinum,  and  peroxide  of  lead  or  manganese,  either  in 
lumps  or  in  fine  powder,  spread  upon  another  plate  of  platinum.  The  uncovered  plate  of 
platinum  tlien  yields  — £  to  the  condenser,  the  peroxide  at  the  same  time  yielding  +  E. 
On  connecting  the  two  plates  with  a  galvanometer,  the  cuiTent  of  +  £J  passes  from  the 
covered  plate  through  the  coil  to  the  uncovered  plate ;  but  the  current  has  not  suffi- 
cient tension  to  pass  through  water.  The  addition  of  an  acid,  especially  hydrocliloric 
acid,  to  the  liquid,  greatly  increases  the  foi-ce  of  the  current,  by  facilitating  the  oxida- 
tion. A  platinum  wire  covered  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  a  gold  wire,  immersed  in  hydro- 
chloric aciil,  yield  a  powerful  current,  proceeding  from  the  covered  platinum  externally 
to  the  gold,  the  latter  metal  dissolving  at  the  same  time  as  chloride.  Similar  combina- 
tions with  cliromate  of  potassium,  instead  of  the  peroxide,  yield  very  strong  ciu-rcnts. 
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the  chromic  acid  buing  reduced  to  chromic  oxide.  A  copper  plate  oxidised  on  the 
surface  forms  with  zinc  and  dUute  sulphuric  acid  a  more  powerful  current  than  a  plate 
of  clean  copper. 

Compound  Voltaic  Circait.  Voltaic  Pile  or  Battery.  The  electric  tension 
produced  by  a  single  voltaic  couple  is  very  small,  because  the  opposite  electricities  can 
easily  recombine  through  the  medium  of  the  liquid.  It  may,  however,  be  increased  by 
uniting  a  number  of  such  couples  together  in  regular  order,  the  negative  metal  of  the  first 
being  connected  metallically  with  the  positive  of  the  second ;  and  so  on  throughout  the 
series.  To  understand  how  this  increase  of  tension  is  attained,  consider  two  couples 
of  ziuc,  water,  and  platinum,  connected  in  the  manner  just  described  (/^.  410).  If 

Fig.  410. 


the  second  couple  were  inactive,  the  particles  of  the  zinc,  water,  and  platinum  which 
compose  it  would  be  polarised  to  a  certain  degree  of  tension  by  the  influence  of  the 
first ;  but,  besides  receiving  this  degree  of  charge,  they  likewise  become  polarised  in 
the  same  direction,  and  to  an  equal  degree,  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  zinc  and 
water  in  the  second  cell.  These  two  actions,  therefore,  assist  each  other,  and  the 
resulting  intensity  in  the  second  couple  is  twice  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  that  couple 
were  disconnected  from  the  first.  The  polarisation  of  the  second  couple  is  also  trans- 
mitted to  the  first,  so  that  both  couples  have  their  electromotive  force  doubled.  In 
like  manner,  the  addition  of  a  third  couple  will  treble  the  electromotive  force ;  and  so 
for  any  number. 

Hence  when  the  opposite  extremities  or  poles  of  an  insulated  voltaic  circuit  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  couples  are  connected,  each  with  an  electroscope,  the  leaves 
of  the  two  electroscopes  diverge  with  opposite  electricities.  Moreover,  by  testing  the 
different  parts  of  such  a  series  with  an  electrometer,  it  is  found  that  when  the  whole 
is  insulated,  the  tension  of  the  opposite  electricities  is  greatest  at  the  two  poles,  and 
goes  on  continually  diminishing  towards  the  middle,  where  it  is  nothing.  Now  the 
electric  tension  of  the  different  parts  of  the  series  cannot  proceed  from  the  inter- 
mediate couples,  because  the  opposite  electricities  of  each  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum 
plates  neutralise  each  other;  it  proceeds,  therefore,  from  the  opposite  electricities 
accumulated  at  the  extremities  or  poles,  which  are  constantly  tending  to  reunite,  and 
are  constantly  renewed  by  the  chemical  action.  On  connecting  one  pole  with  the 
ground,  and  thereby  discharging  one  kind  of  electricity,  the  tension  of  the  other  pole 
is  increased. 

The  electric  tension  exhibited  by  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid  with  which  the  cells  are  filled.  The  greatest 
possible  tension  would  be  obtained  by  an  arrangement  which  should  unite  great  elec- 
tromotive power  with  imperfect  conduction.  Generally,  however,  the  conducting  power 
of  a  liquid  increases  with  its  power  of  acting  chemically  on  the  zinc. 

Tlie  battery,  whether  charged  with  water,  acid,  or  a  saline  solution,  always  takes  a 
certain  time  to  attain  its  maximum  tension,  that  time  being  greater  as  tlie  conducting 
power  of  the  liquid  is  less ;  but  with  very  good  conductors,  such  as  dilute  acids,  the 
maximum  tension  is  attained  almost  instantly.  In  all  cases,  the  statical,  as  well  as 
the  dynamical,  effects  of  the  battery  are  essentially  dependent  on  the  chemical  action 
between  the  liquid  and  the  positive  metal.  The  stronger  this  action,  the  smaller  is 
tlie  number  of  couples  required  to  produce  a  given  tension.  Gassiot  has  found  that  a 
Grove's  battery  (to  be  hereafter  described)  of  400  cells,  well  insulated  in  glass  vessels, 
exhibits  at  the  two  poles  a  tension  equal  to  that  of  a  water  battery  of  3520  pairs. 

The  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  in  a  state  of  tension  discharge  to  each  other,  just  like 
two  metallic  rods  connected  with  the  positive  and  negative  conductors  of  an  electrical 
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niacliiue.  Wlieii  the  poles  of  the  400  pairs  of  Grove's  battery,  just  mentioned,  were 
placed  ill  connection  with  two  copper  discs  pilaced  at  the  distance  of  i  of  an  inch 
from  one  another,  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks  was  produced. 

The  wire  along  which  the  cui-rent  of  the  voltaic  battery  is  passing,  either  con- 
tinuously or  by  intermittent  spark-discharge  as  just  described,  exhibits  the  same 
effects  as  one  which  conveys  the  discharge  of  an  electrical  machine  or  Leyden  jar. 
The  wire  itself,  if  not  very  thick,  becomes  warm,  and  a  thin  wire  of  platinum  inter- 
posed in  the  circuit  is  heated  to  redness,  or  fused,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
current ;  magnets  are  deflected,  and  iron  and  steel  magnetised  by  it ;  and  if  the  two 
poles  of  the  battery  are  connected  witli  two  platinum  wires  or  plates  immersed  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  water  is  decomposed,  hydrogen  being  evolved 
from  the  wire  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  and  oxygen  from  that  connected  with 
the  positive  pole.  Any  of  the  other  electrolytes  mentioned  on  page  397,  as  decom- 
posed by  friction-electricity,  may  also  be  decomposed  with  ease  by  the  current,  even 
of  a  smaU  voltaic  battery.  Tlie  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  thus  evolved  in  a 
given  time  affords,  as  we  shall  afterwards  more  particularly  explain,  a  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  electricity  evolved  by  the  battery.  Now  the  quantity  tluis  evolved, 
whether  measured  by  the  amount  of  water  or  other  electrolyte  that  it  will  decompose, 
or  by  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  (p.  398),  is  incomparably  greater  than  that 
evolved  by  the  most  powerfid  electrical  machine  ;  a  pair  of  thin  wires  of  zinc  and 
platinum  dipped  for  a  moment  into  dilute  acid  will  produce  a  current  capable  of  de- 
composing a  larger  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  than  could  be  decomposed  by  a  large 
electrical  machine  working  for  a  considerable  time. 

But  the  intensity  of  the  charge  of  a  voltaic  batterj',  even  of  a  very  large  number  of 
pairs,  is  almost  immeasurably  below  that  of  the  electricity  produced  even  by  rubbing 
a  piece  of  glass  with  the  dry  hand  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  a  voltaic  arrangement  consists 
of  materials  possessed  of  considerable  conducting  power,  and  therefore  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  the  opposite  electricities  takes  place  through  the  battery  itself  more  easily  than 
through  even  a  very  small  stratum  of  air,  or  otlier  insulating  body. 

The  exact  relations  between  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  voltaic  current  will 
be  more  fully  considered  hereafter.  At  present  it  may  suffice  to  state  that,  with  a  con- 
ducting cii'cuit  not  offering  much  resistance,  the  quantity  of  electricity  developed  in  a 
given  time  increases  nearly  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plates  in  a  single 
pair  (not  to  the  total  extent  of  metallic  surface  in  the  battery),  whereas  the  intensity, 
or  power  of  overcoming  resistance  increases,  as  already  observed,  directly  as  the 
number  of  pairs.  Hence  when  tlie  current  is  to  pass  only  through  a  metallic  con- 
ductor of  no  great  length  —  as  for  most  electro-magnetic  experiments,  and  for  heating 
wire  not  extremely  thin — a  single  pair  of  plates  will  act  as  well  as  a  compound  battery, 
provided  all  the  connections  are  good.  Hare's  calorimotor  for  heating  wires  is  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind.  A  number  of  zmc  and  copper  plates  are  fastened  alternately 
and  perpendicularly  in  a  frame,  all  the  copper  plates  being  soldered  to  one  common  bar 
of  metal,  and  all  the  zinc  plates  to  another,  so  that  the  whole  acts  like  a  single  pair 
of  very  large  zinc  and  copper  plates.  With  from  60  to  120  copper  and  zinc  plates, 
each  having  a  surface  of  19  square  inches,  excited  by  dilute  acid,  a  platinum  wire  \ 
of  a  line  thick  may  be  fused.  Another  mode  of  obtaining  a  large  surface  in  a  small 
space  is  to  roll  togetlier  a  zinc  and  copper  plate  6  inches  broad  and  9  inches  long  into 
a  cylinder  2  J  inches  in  diameter,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  never  come  into  con- 
tact, but  are  always  kept  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  All  tlie  copper  plates  of  a 
number  of  such  rolls  are  united  by  soldering  with  a  single  metallic  rod,  and  all  the 
zinc  plates  with  another. 

Dry  Piles. — The  greatest  degree  of  intensity  is  obtained  by  the  so-called  dry  piles, 
which  consist  of  a  great  number  of  pairs  of  two  metals  separated  by  paper  instead 
of  a  liquid  conductor,  tinfoil  being  generally  used  as  the  positive,  and  peroxide  of 
manganese  as  the  negative  metal.  In  these  piles,  as  in  the  ordinary  voltaic  battery, 
the  motive  power  is  chemical  action,  the  exciting  liquid  lieing  the  moisture  in  the 
paper,  the  oxj'gen  of  which  is  continually  combining  with  tlie  tin,  and  the  hydrogen 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  (p.  421);  in  fact,  the  pile  acts  only 
so  long  as  the  paper  remains  moist,  so  that  the  appellation  dry  pile  must  not  be 
understood  in  its  literal  sense. 

The  best  way  of  constructing  a  dry  pile  is  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper  tinned  on  one 
side,  and  cover  it  on  the  other  side  with  a  paste  made  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
mixed  wdth  milk  and  starch  or  gelatin,  to  make  it  adhere.  The  paper  thus  coated  is 
left  to  dry,  and  then  punched  into  a  number  of  small  circular  discs,  which  are  laid  one 
upon  the  other  in  a  glass  tube,  care  being  taken  that  the  tinned  surfaces  are  all  laid 
the  same  way  ;  when  the  tube  is  quite  full,  its  ends  are  closed  with  brass  caps,  which 
must  be  metallically  connected  with  the  two  extremities  of  the  pile. 

The  tin  end  of  such  a  pile  exhibits  —E;  the  manganese  end,  -t  E.    A  pile  of 
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several  thousand  pairs  produces  strong  dirergeuee  of  the  leaves  of  an  electroscope, 
when  one  of  its  ends  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  cap  of  the  instrument,  while  the 
other  is  held  in  the  hand ;  and,  on  connecting  its  two  poles  by  a  wii'e,  small  sparks  are 
obtained.  The  pile  does  not  produce  a  continuous  current,  since,  in  consequence  of 
the  imperfect  conduction  of  the  paper-discs,  it  takes  some  time  to  recover  its  maximum 
tension  after  being  discliarged.  With  a  dry  pile  composed  of  a  comparative  small 
number  of  large  discs,  some  of  the  dynamic  effects  of  electricity  may,  however,  be 
obtahied  ;  th\is  Delezenue  succeeded  in  decomposing  water  with  a  dry  pile  composed  of 
300  pairs,  each  having  a  surface  of  270  square  centimetres. 

The  chief  use  of  the  dry  pile  is  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  very  delicate 
electroscop)e,  called  from  its  inventor,  Bohnenberger's  electroscoTpe.    It  consists  of  two 
dry  piles,  C,  D  {  fiij.  -Ill),  placed  vertically  at  a  distance  of  four 
Fig.  OP  flye  inches,  with  their  poles  in  opposite  directions;  and  of  a 

single  gold  leaf,  G,  suspended  just  midway  between  them  from  a 
brass  rod  passing  thi'ough  the  cap.  A,  of  a  glass  receiver  wliich 
covers  the  whole  arrangement.  The  poles  of  the  two  piles, 
being  charged  with  opposite  electricities,  attract  the  gold  leaf 
in  opposite  directions,  so  that,  if  suspended  exactly  in  the  middle 
between  them,  it  hangs  vertically  while  not  itself  electrified ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  slightest  charge  is  communicated  to  it,  it  moves 
towards  the  pile  whose  superior  pole  is  cliarged  with  the  elec- 
tricity opposite  to  its  own.  The  instrument  is  so  sensitive  that  it 
is  affected  by  an  excited  rod  of  glass  or  sealing  wax  at  the  distance 
of  a  yard ;  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  too  delicate  :  for  if  the  piles 
are  placed  too  close  together,  and  the  leaf,  from  any  slight  dis- 
turbance is  thrown  a  little  out  of  the  vertical,  it  will  bo  drawn 
towards  one  pile  or  the  other,  even  though  not  itself  electrified. 
A  pith-ball  or  a  small  disc  of  gilt  paper  suspended  by  a  silk  thread 
between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  dry  piles,  oscillates  between 
them  as  long  as  the  piles  continue  in  action. 
A  well  constructed  dry  pile  will  remain  active  for  two  or  three  years  ;  but  the 
action  ultimately  stops,  either  from  desiccation  of  the  paper,  or  from  formation  of  a 
thin  film  of  oxide  on  the  sxirface  of  the  tin-foil. 

The  older  forms  of  the  galvanic  or  voltaic  apparatus,  viz.  the  pile  of  Volta,  Cruik- 
shank's  trough,  and  Wollaston's  battery,  are  too  well  known  to  need  particular  de- 
scription ;  moreover,  they  are  now  but  little  used.  They  all  consist  of  a  series  of 
couples  of  zinc  and  copper,  excited  by  an  acid  liquid,  generally  a  mixture  of  water  with 
^  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  and  i  of  nitric  acid. 

Constant  Batteries. —  In  all  voltaic  combinations  consisting  of  two  metals  and  one 
liquid,  the  force  of  the  exu-rent  continually  diminishes, in  consequence  of  the  alterations 
which  the  chemical  action  produces  in  its  component  elements.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  ordinary  combination  of  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  copper.  As  the  zinc  dissolves, 
the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  remaining  metal  becomes  less  energetic,  and  therefore  the 
electromotive  force,  which  depends  upon  that  action,  is  diminished.  But,  besides  this, 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  thus  produced,  and  the  water,  are  decomposed  liy  the  current, 
hydrogen  and  zinc  being  carried  towards  the  surface  of  the  copper.  The  zinc  is  there 
deposited,  and  tends  to  form  a  counter  current,  just  as  if  a  plate  of  zinc  were  substituted 
for  the  copper ;  and  the  hydrogen  likewise  diminishes  the  force  of  the  current,  partly 
by  clinging  about  the  surface  of  the  copper,  and  forming  a  non-conducting  film,  which 
impedes  the  passage  of  the  current,  partly  by  acting  as  a  positive  element,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Grove's  gas-battery  (p.  4.30),  and  thereby  also  generating  a  counter- 
current.  When  common  zinc  is  used,  a  further  variation  arises  from  the  local  action 
induced  by  the  foreign  metals  present  in  the  zinc,  and  continually  increases  as  those 
metals  are  separated  in  larger  quantity  (p.  418).  This  last  inconvenience  is  com- 
pletely obviated  by  the  use  of  amalgamated  zinc. 

The  variation  of  power  arising  from  the  saturation  of  the  acid  may  be  prevented  by 
gradually  removing  the  spent  liquid  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  acid,  which,  however, 
introduces  considerable  complication  into  the  arrangement  of  the  battery  ;  this  soiu-ce 
of  variation  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  use  of  amalgamated  zinc,  which  acts  only 
while  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  therefore  does  not  satiirate  the  acid  so  quickly. 

The  variation  arising  from  the  transference  of  zinc  and  hydrogen  to  the  surface  of 
the  negative  metal  is  prevented  by  immersing  that  metal  in  a  liquid  of  different  com- 
position from  that  which  acts  upon  the  zinc,  and  capable  of  absorbing  the  hydrogen, 
the  two  liquids  being  separated  by  a  porous  partition,  which  prevents  them  from  mixing, 
but  does  not  interrupt  the  electric  communication.  This  object  may  be  effected  by 
various  arrangements,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  batteries  of  Daniell, 
Grove,  and  Bunsen. 
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In  Banieirs  hatter  J/,  each  cell  consists  of  a  copper  cylinder,  c  c  within  which  is 
placed  a  cell  a  b,  either  of  porous  earthenware  or  animal 
membrane,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  1  measure  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  and  8  measures  of  water,  and  in  this  is  immersed 
a  cylinder  of  ainalgamated  zinc  z.  The  space  between  the 
porous  cell  and  the  copper  cylinder  is  filled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  On  connecting  the  zinc  with 
the  copper  by  a  wire,  the  zinc  dissolves,  and  the  particles 
of  the  two  liquids  become  polarised  in  the  manner  rejjresented 
below : 

Zn  Zn    CI  H    CI  H  |  CI  Cu    CI  Cu    Cu  Cu  ; 

the  sulphates,  for  greater  simplicity,  being  supposed  to  be  re- 
placed by  chlorides.  The  last  atom  of  hydrogen,  instead  of 
passing  on  to  the  copper,  unites  with  the  chlorine  of  the  first 
atom  of  chloride  of  copper  beyond  the  porous  diaphragm ;  the 
atom  of  copper  thus  set  free  unites  with  tlie  next  atom  of 
chlorine,  and  so  on,  till  the  last  molecule  of  cupric  chloride  is 
reached,  the  copper-atom  of  which  is  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  copper  cylinder  in  the  metallic  state.  Thus  the  copper, 
instead  of  having  its  surface  tarnished  by  a  deposit  of  zinc,  or 
polarised  by  adhering  hydrogen,  is  kept  continually  bright  by 
fresh  deposits  of  metallic  copper.  & 

This  is  the  action  which  goes  on  in  a  Daniell's  cell,  so  long  as  the  copper  solution 
remains  tolerably  well  saturated.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  course  of  time  it  must 
become  weak  unless  renewed  ;  and  when  it  becomes  dilute,  water  is  decomposed  as 
well  as  the  cupric  salt,  and  hydrogen  then  passes  on  to  the  copper  surface.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  keep  the  copper  solution  saturated  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
shelf  of  perforated  copper  is  fixed  round  the  interior  of  the  copper  cylinder  at  about  an 
inch  below  its  upper  edge,  and  on  this  shelf  are  laid  crystals  of  cupric  sulphate,  which 
dissolve  as  fast  as  the  copper  is  removed  from  the  solution  by  the  action  of  the 
current. 

A  Daniell's  liattery  thus  fitted  up  remains  nearly  constant  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
but  the  acid  of  course  becomes  gradually  exhausted.    To  preserve  it  at  a  constant 
strength,  the  copper  cjdinder  A  B  was  originally  constructed  as  shown  in  fig.  413, 
with  a  siphon-tube  r  f  g,  proceeding  from  its  lower  part  and  terminating  within 
Fig.  413.  Fig.  414. 


the  ox-gullet  a  h,  FE,  which  formed  the  porous  cylinder.  By  this  tube  an  outlet  was 
provided  for  the  spent  liquid  as  fresh  acid  was  poured  in  at  the  top.  This  con- 
struction has,  however,  not  been  found  to  yield  sufficient  advantage  in  point  of 
constancy  to  compensate  for  the  additional  complication  which  it  involves.  Buff  has 
contrived  a  modification  of  the  Daniell's  cell,  in  which  the  zinc  plate  or  cylinder  is 
sustained  by  a  counterpoise,  and  allowed  gradually  to  sink  in  the  liquid,  thus  pre- 
senting a  greater  surface  to  the  action  of  the  acid  as  that  liquid  becomes  weaker. 

Grove's  battery. — In  this  battery  (fig.  414)  the  positive-metal  consists  of  amalga- 
mated zinc  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  about  1 0  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
tlie  negative  metal  of  platinum  immersed  in  strong  nitric  acid.  Each  zinc  plate,  Z,  bent 
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round,  as  in  the  figure,  is  contained  in  a  rectangular  vessel  of  glass  or  glazed  earthenware 
A  B  C  D,  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Between  the  two  bends  of  the  zinc  plate  is 
placed  a  narrow  rectangular  cell  of  porous  earthenware,  containing  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
in  this  is  immersed  a  plate  of  platinum,  bent  at  the  top  to  meet  the  next  zinc  plate, 
against  which  it  is  pressed  by  a  small  split  piece  of  wood,  a.  The  action  of  this  battery 
is  similar  to  that  of  DanieU's,  but  stronger,  because  the  hydrogen  evolved  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  is  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  nitric  acid,  which,  in  fact, 
acts  upon  it  like  peroxide  of  lead,  or  manganese  (p.  421),  and  tends  greatly  to  in- 
tensify the  polarity  induced  by  the  action  of  the  zinc  on  the  sulphuric  acid.  The 
battery  is  not,  however,  so  constant  as  DanieU's :  for  the  nitric  acid  is  very  quickly 
reduced  to  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and,  after  the  battery  has  been  in  action  for 
about  an  hour,  copious  red  fumes  are  given  off,  which  cause  great  annoyance.  This 
inconvenience  may  be  diminished  by  using  weaker  nitric  acid  (acid  of  1-40,  mixed 
with  half  its  bulk  of  water),  or  by  mixing  the  stronger  acid  with  one-third  or  one- 
half  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  both  these  methods  render  the  action  less 
variable :  but  the  former  greatly  diminishes  the  force  of  the  current ;  the  latter  is, 
therefore,  to  be  preferred. 

Biinsen's  battery  (fig.  415)  is  the  same  as  Grove's,  excepting  that  the  platinum  is  re- 
placed by  compact  charcoal  or  coke.  Each  couple  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  carbon 
enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  containing  nitric  acid,  and  encloses  a  cell  of  porous  earthenware 
which  contains  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  cylinder  of  amalgamated  zinc.    The  upper 


rim  of  each  carbon  cylinder  is  enclosed  by  a  copper  ring,  to  which  is  attached  a  riband 
of  the  same  metal,  serving  to  connect  it  with  the  zinc  of  the  next  couple,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  carbon  for  these  batteries  is  obtained  as  described  at  p.  760,  vol.  i.  Its  con- 
ducting power  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  platinum,  and  consequently  the  current 
produced  on  first  closing  the  circuit  is  less  violent  than  that  of  Grove's  battery,  and, 
on  this  account,  somewhat  more  constant. 

The  platinum  in  Grove's  battery  may  also  be  replaced  by  lead  coated  with  gold  or 
platinum  (Callan,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  viii.  28) ;  also  by  iron  rendered  passive  by  im- 
mersion in  strong  nitric  acid  ;  iron  in  its  ordinary  state  may  be  used  as  the  positive 
metal,  with  passive  iron  as  the  negative,  but  amalgamated  zinc  is  better  (Schonbein). 
Callan  has  obtained  good  results  with  amalgamated  zinc  and  cast  ii-on  immersed  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  without  the  use  of  nitric  acid. 

The  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  current  arising  from  the  adhesion  of  hydrogen 
to  the  surface  of  the  negative  metal  may  also  be  prevented,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
covering  the  surface  of  that  metal  with  a  coating  of  finely  divided  platinum  or  gold. 
Plates  of  platinum  or  silver  may  be  thus  coated  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  platinum  or  chloride  of  gold.  Metals  thus  coated  with  platinum  are  said  to  be 
jtlatinised. 


Fig.  415, 
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Sum's  battery,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  amalgamated  zinc  and  platinised 
l^latinum,  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  produces  a  current  of  much  greater  con- 
stancy than  might  be  expected  from  a  battery  of  only  one  liquid,  because  the  hydrogen 
does  not  adhere  to  the  rough  surface  of  the  j^latinised  platinum.  The  form  of  th« 
plates  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Grove's  battery,  the  plates  of  zinc  being  bent 
douljle,  and  the  platinum  plates  interposed  between  the  two  surfaces  formed  by  the 
bend  ;  but  as  tliere  is  only  one  liquid,  and  no  porous  cell,  the  two  surfaces  of  each 
zinc  plate  may  be  brouglit  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  in  Grove's  battery.  The 
battery  is  charged  with  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  sulphuric  acid  to  7  pts.  water.  The  plates 
are  attached  to  a  frame,  by  which  they  can  be  easily  lifted  out  of  the  trough  when 
not  required  to  act. 

Platinised  silver  may  be  ixsed  instead  of  platinised  platinum,  but  silver  is  not  very 
easily  platinised,  on  account  of  the  high  polish  of  its  surface. 

None  of  the  forms  of  battery  above  described  are  capable  of  yielding  a  really  con- 
stant current.  Daniell's  construction  gives  the  nearest  approach  to  constancy ;  but 
even  in  this,  variations  must  arise,  as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  acid  at  a  perfectly 
uniform  strength.  The  only  way  of  obtaining  a  perfectly  constant  current,  is  to  inter- 
pose in  the  circuit,  a  conductor,  tlie  resistance  of  which  can  be  made  to  vary  inversely 
as  the  strength  of  the  action  in  the  buttery.  The  mode  of  effecting  this  will  be 
described  hereafter  (p.  464). 

2.  Dci'vlopmcnt  of  Ehctriciti/  hij  the  Chemical  Action  of  Solutions  one  xqmn  the 

other. 

When  two  conducting  liquids  act  upon  one  another,  a  development  of  electricity 
takes  place,  the  more  acid  liquid  becoming  positive,  and  the  more  alkaline  liquid 
negative.  This  may  be  shown  by 
plunging  two  perfectly  clean  plates 
of  platinum,  connected  with  the 
ends  of  a  galvanometer  wire,  one 
in  nitric  acid  contained  in  a  glass 
vessel  rtf  (fig.  416),  the  other  in  a 
solution  of  potasli  contained  in  an- 
other glass  vessel  r,  and  connecting 
the  two  liquids  by  means  of  :i 
bundle  of  cotton  or  asbestos  fibres 
f  III  g,  steeped  in  a  slightly  acid  or 
saline  solution.  The  acid  and  alkali  then  rise  through  the  bundle  of  fibres,  by  capillarity, 
and  as  soon  as  they  mix,  a  current  is  produced,  the  +E  passing  from  the  acid 
through  the  galvanometer  to  the  alkali.  That  this  effect  is  really  due  to  the  mutual 
action  of  the  acid  and  alkali,  and  not,  as  Davy  supposed,  to  the  different  action  of 
the  two  liquids  on  the  platinum  plates,  may  be  proved  by  immersing  the  two  plates  in 
cups  containing  a  solution  of  nitre,  connecting  these  two  cups  by  means  of  a  bundle  of 
asbestos  or  cotton  fibres,  one  with  the  nitric  acid,  the  other  with  the  potash,  and  the 
acid  and  alkali  by  another  bundle  of  asbestos  as  before.  The  current  is  then  produced 
in  the  same  direction  as  with  the  former  arrangement,  but  somewhat  weaker,  on  account 
of  the  small  conducting  power  of  the  nitre  solution.  Another  mode  of  operating,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  objection  above-mentioned,  is  to  plunge  the  two  platinum  plates  attached 
to  the  galvanometer  coil  into  vessels  containing  nitric  acid,  connect  these  vessels  by  a 
1  lundle  of  cotton  fibres  about  four  inches  long,  moistened  with  water,  then  drop  gently, 
by  means  of  a  tube,  a  small  quantity  of  acid  and  of  potash  solution  near  the  middle 
of  the  cotton.  As  long  as  these  drops  of  liquid  remain  .separate,  no  cun'ent  is  formed ; 
but  as  soon  as  tliey  mix,  a  eun-ent  is  produced  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  preced- 
ing experiments,  the  +  E  passing  from  the  alkali  to  the  acid,  and  thence  through  the 
connecting  wire  to  the  alkali  again. 

If,  ill  the  first  arrangement,  the  cotton  or  asbestos  is  moistened  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  any  salt,  such  as  chloride  or  sulphate  of  sodium,  a  current  is  at  first  formed  by 
the  action  of  this  solution  on  the  acid  and  on  the  alkali ;  this  current  is,  however, 
comparatively  feeble,  and  is  soon  succeeded  by  the  stronger  current  resulting  from 
the  mixture  of  the  acid  and  alkali.  Thus,  nitric  acid  and  potash  connected  by 
cotton  containing  sulpliate  of  sodium,  produced,  at  first,  a  deflection  of  4°  or  5°  in 
the  galvanometer,  but  after  a  few  seconds  a  deflection  of  20°,  which  remained 
constant. 

Electric  currents  are  also  produced  by  the  action  of  one  acid  upon  another ;  thus, 
when  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  carefully  poured  into  one  branch  of  a  U-tube  (fiq. 
417),  and  nitric  acid  into  the  other,  so  that  the  two  liquids  may  meet  in  in,  without 
mixing,  and  the  platinum  terminals  a  h  oi     galvanometer  are  made  to  dip  into 
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the  two  aeids,  a  current  is  formed,  in  which  the  +  E  passes  from  the  nitric  acid  directly 

to  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  thence  through  the  gal- 
vanometer back  to  the  nitric  acid,  the  latter 
acting,  in  fact,  as  a  base  to  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Phosphoric  acid  acts  with  nitric  acid  in  the  same 
way  as  sulphiu'ic  acid,  and  with  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  acts  with  nitric 
acid. 

Of  the  conducting  solutions  in  the  following 
series,  each  is  negative  with  those  which  follow,  and 
positive  with  those  which  precede,  it;  the  term 
positive  being  here,  as  before,  applied  to  the  body 
from  which  the  +  E  passes  directly  to  the  others: 
Phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  saline  solutions, 
alkaline  solutions. 

Water  is  for  the  most  part  positive  with  acids  and  negative  with  alkalies. 

In  all  arrangements  like  those  above  described,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  clean 
the  platinum  plates  before  each  experiment,  by  heating  them  to  redness,  then  immers- 
ing them  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  and,  lastly,  washing  them  in  distilled  water.  They 
shoidd  then  be  tested  by  connecting  them  with  a  galvanometer,  and  immersing 
them  in  the  same  liquid — nitric  acid,  for  example.  If  quite  clean,  they  will  produce  no 
current ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  needle  is  deflected,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
plates  are  polarised,  by  the  deposition  of  a  film  of  oxygen  gas  on  the  one,  and  hydro- 
gen on  tlie  other,  these  gases  resulting  from  the  electrolytic  action  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  liquids  in  which  the  plates  were  previously  immersed  (see  the  next  section). 
The  effect  of  these  gaseous  deposits  is  to  produce  a  current  in  the  direction  inverse  to 
that  of  the  current  by  which  they  have  been  formed,  and  this  current  may  diminish, 
or  even  completely  neutralise,  that  which  it  is  desired  to  produce. 

To  obviate  this  som-ce  of  error,  Becquerel  contrived  an  apparatus  called  a,  depolariser, 
consisting  of  a  mechanical  arrangement  by  which  each  of  the  platinum  plates  is  lifted 
out  of  the  solution  in  wliich  it  has  been  immersed,  and  plunged  into  the  other,  their 
connections  with  the  galvanometer  remaining,  however,  unchanged.  The  result  of 
this  continual  shifting  of  the  plates  is,  that  neither  of  them  remains  in  either  of  the 
liquids  long  enough  to  become  polarised,  and  therefore  the  secondary  current  above- 
mentioned  is  not  produced.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  Becquerel  has  been  able  to 
detect  the  production  of  a  current  by  the  miitual  action  of  liquids,  in  many  cases  in 
■which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been  apparent. 


Fiff.  418. 


The  intensity  of  the  current  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of 
liquids  may,  of  course,  be  increased  by  joining  several  couples  to- 
gether, the  two  liquids  in  each  cell  being  separated  by  a  porous 
diaphragm,  or,  if  they  differ  greatly  in  density,  simply  laid  one  upon 
the  other.  The  couples  are  connected  by  wires  of  copper  or  plati- 
num, the  extremities  of  which  dip  into  the  positive  liquid  of  one 
cell  and  the  negative  of  the  next. 

A  very  remarkable  form  of  couple,  composed  of  two  liquids  and  one 
metal,  is  that  which  is  known  as  Bccqucrcl's  Oxycjcn-circuit.  C  D 
{jig.  418)  is  a  glass  bottle,  into  the  neck  of  which  is  inserted  a  glass 
tube  AB,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  cork.  Over  the  bottom  of  the  tube  B 
is  tied  a  piece  of  linen,  on  whicli  is  placed  a  layer  of  moist  clay,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  on  this  is  laid  a  piece  of  cotton-wool,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  mixing  with  the  supernatant  liquid.  The  bottle  is  filled 
with  nitric  acid,  the  tube  with  solution  of  caustic  potasli.  The  two 
liquids  come  into  contact  through  the  moist  clay,  and  are  also  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  wire,  which  may  be  that  of  a  galvanometer,  ter- 
minating in  two  plates  of  platinum  P  N,  the  former  immersed  in  the 
potash,  the  latter  in  the  nitric  acid.  On  making  this  connection,  a 
strong  current  is  produced,  the  +  E  passing  from  N  along  the  wire 
to  P,  and  at  the  same  time  the  water  of  the  potash  solution  is  de- 
composed, its  oxygen  escaping  in  bubbles  at  P,  while  the  hydrogen 
is  transferred  to  the  nitric  acid,  which  it  partly  reduces  to  nitrous  acid,  thereby 
colouring  the  liquid  around  it  red  or  green. 

The  current  produced  by  this  oxygen-circuit  is  of  constant  strength,  because  the 
plates  do  not  become  polarised;  in  fact,  although  the  nitrate  of  potassium  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  acid  and  alkali  is  decomposed  by  the  current,  the  acid  being 
transferred  to  the  plate  P,  and  the  alkali  to  N,  the  acid  is  immediately  neu- 
tralised by  the  potash  at  P,  and  the  alkali  by  the  nitric  acid  at  N,  so  that  they 
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do  not  remain  attaclied  to  the  plates.  This  arrangement  was  the  earliest  form  of  a  con- 
stant voltaic  curi'ent.  Its  power  may  be  considerably  increased  by  making  tlie  plate 
P  of  amalgamated  zinc  instead  of  platinum  ;  the  zinc  takes  hold  of  the  oxygen,  and 
produces  an  electric  polarisation  in  the  same  direction  as  that  resulting  from  the  mutual 
action  of  the  acid  and  alkali.  A  single  couple  thus  coiLstituted  decomposes  water 
with  facility,  and  by  uniting  several  such  couples  a  powerful  battery  is  obtained. 

Electricity  devdopcd  by  Di'co)nposition  of  Soluticms. — When  water  liolding  any  sub- 
stance in  solution  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  vessel  placed  on  the  plate  of  a  con- 
densing electroscope,  the  metallic  vessel  acquires  a  positive  charge  when  the  solution 
is  alkaline,  and  negative  when  it  is  acid,  the  opposite  electricity  being  in  each  ease 
carried  off  by  the  water.  A  solution  of  ammonia  forms,  however,  an  exception  to  the 
general  behavioiu*  of  alkaline  liquids,  because  the  ammonia,  being  more  volatde  than 
the  water,  carries  off  the  +  E,  and  leaves  the  water  negative.  To  exhibit  these  effects 
the  evaporation  must  be  rapid,  otherwise  the  opposite  electricities  have  time  to  re- 
combine.  A  convenient  apparatus  for  the  pui'pose  is  a  small  ■svide  platinum  capsule, 
or  a  thick  piece  of  platinum  foil,  slightly  hollowed  out  in  the  midclle.  This  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  lower  plate  of  the  condenser,  then  heated  to  redness,  and  a  few 
drops  of  the  solution  poured  into  it.  A  comparative  experiment  should  first  be  made 
with  pure  water  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  electricity  developed  by  the  friction  of 
minute  globules  of  water  against  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  Peltier  has  observed,  that 
the  development  of  electricity  in  these  experiments  does  not  take  place  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  evaporation,  but  only  at  the  moment  when  the  liquid,  quitting  the 
spheroidal  state  into  which  it  has  been  thrown  by  contact  with  the  hot  metal,  experi- 
ences a  kind  of  crepitation ;  he  thence  concludes  that  the  electric  excitement  is  due  to 
the  separation  of  combined  water,  and  not  to  the  mere  evaporation  of  the  water  which 
holds  the  substance  in  solution. 

3.  Development  of  Electricity  hy  the  mutual  Action  of  Gases  and  Liquids. 
Polarisation  ;  Gas-Batteries. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  several  instances  in  which  the  c\irrent 
produced  by  a  voltaic  couple  is  weakened,  or  even  neutralised,  by  the  action  of 
films  of  liquid  or  gas  attaching  themselves  to  the  surfaces  of  the  solid  elements. 
This  kind  of  action  was  first  observed  by  Kitter,  who  found  that  a  pile  composed 
of  a  number  of  discs  of  the  same  metal,  separated  by  pieces  of  moistened  cloth, 
though  inactive  of  itself  acquired,  by  connection  for  a  few  seconds,  with  the 
poles  of  an  ordinary  voltaic  battery,  a  kind  of  secondary  polarity.,  which  enabled  it  for 
a  short  time  afterwards  to  exhibit  electric  tension  at  its  extremities,  and  produce  a 
current  capable  of  decomposing  water.  This  effect,  as  pointed  out  by  Volta,  is  due  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  liquid  between  the  metallic  discs,  resulting  from  the  battery- 
current  sent  through  it,  whereby,  if  the  discs  are  moistened  with  a  saline  solution,  acid 
is  transferred  towards  the  end  of  the  pile  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery,  and  alkali  in  the  contrary  direction,  so  that  one  surface  of  each  of  the 
metallic  discs  becomes  covered  with  acid,  and  the  other  with  alkali.  Hence,  as 
already  shown,  a  current  is  produced,  in  which  +  E  passes  from  the  alkali  to  the  acid, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  original  current.  This  so-called 
polarisation  of  metallic  surfaces  may  be  produced  on  a  single  pair  of  platinum  plates  by 
immersing  them  in  a  saline  solution,  and  sending  a  current  through  it  for  a  short 
time  ;  if  the  current  be  then  stopped,  and  the  plates,  while  still  immersed  in  the 
liquid,  connected  with  the  ends  of  a  galvanometer  coil,  a  strong  inverse  current  will 
be  produced,  lasting  for  several  seconds.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced,  without 
the  intervention  of  electrolysis,  by  simply  immersing  one  of  the  plates  in  acid,  the 
other  in  alkali,  then  connecting  them  with  a  galvanometer,  and  plunging  them  into  a 
conducting  solution. 

Plates  of  platinum  become  polarised  in  a  similar  manner,  when  immersed  in  water 
cither  pure  or  acidulated,  and  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery,  the  effect,  in 
this  case,  being  due  to  the  films  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  collect  on  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  plates  respectively.  That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon, is  shown  by  the  following  facts: — 1.  The  polarity  of  the  platinum  plates  is 
destroyed  by  heating  them  to  redness.  2.  When  the  plate  which  has  been  connected 
with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battei'y  is  inti-oduced  into  a  graduated  tube  filled  with 
hydrogen,  and  the  other  into  a  tube  filled  with  oxj'gen,  both  gases  are  gradually 
absorbed,  the  hydrogen  disappearing  twice  as  fast  as  the  oxygen.  3.  The  polarisation  of 
the  platinum  plates  may  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  electrolytic  action,  by  simply 
immersing  one  of  them  in  hydrogen,  and  the  other  in  oxygen  gas.  On  subsequently 
connecting  the  plates  with  a  galvanometer,  and  then  plunging  them  into  water,  a 
strong  current  is  obtained,  the  +  E  passing  from  the  plate  which  has  been  immersed 
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in  the  hydrogen,  through  tlie  liquid,  to  the  plate  which  has  been  immersed  in  the 
oxygen. 

Grove's  Gas-battery.— The  secondary  cuiTents  produced  by  polarised  plates,  as  above 
described,  are  but  of  short  duration  ;  but  Grove  has  succeeded,  by  a 
Fiff.  419.  peculiar  an-angement  founded  on  the  same  principles,  in  producing 
Ay.  a  continuous  current.  Two  glass  tubes  (J?*/.  419),  closed  at  top, 
and  each  containing  a  plate  of  platinised  piatinum  (p.  426),  con- 
nected with  a  platinum  wire  passing  through  the  top,  are  filled 
with  acidulated  water,  and  supported  in  a  glass  vessel,  a  a,  also 
filled  with  acidulated  water.  One  of  the  tubes  is  then  fiUed  with 
oxygen  gas,  and  the  other  with  hydrogen,  and  the  external  wires 
g,  h,  are  connected  with  a  galvanometer.  A  strong  current  is  then 
produced,  proceeding  from  the  hydrogen  plate,  through  the  liquid, 
to  the  oxygen  plate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gases  in  the  tubes 
gradually  disappear,  the  hydrogen  twice  as  fast  as  the  oxygen. 
By  connecting  a  number  of  such  pairs  together,  the  hydrogen  plate 
of  the  one  with  the  oxygen  plate  of  the  next,  a  "  gas-battery  "  is 
obtained,  capable  of  giving  sparks  and  shocks,  decomposing 
water,  &c. 

I  The  exciting  action  in  this  battery  takes  place  at  the  surfaces  of 
contact  of  the  platinum,  the  liquid,  and  the  gases.  The  hydrogen 
adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  platinum,  in  theline  of  contact  between 
^  that  surface  and  the  liquid,  polarises  the  particles  of  the  liquid, 
so  that  the  oxygen-atom  of  each  molecule  of  water  is  turned  to- 
wards it,  and  the  hydrogen-atoms  the  other  way — in  short,  it  acts 
.  just  like  the  zinc  in  the  ordinary  battery.  Moreover,  the  oxygen 
in  contact  with  the  platinum  in  the  other  tube  polarises  the  mole- 
cules of  water  in  the  same  direction,  and  thus  the  intensity  of  the  action  is  doubled. 
The  polarisation  of  a  chain  of  particles  may  be  thus  represented : 

Pt  O  H«      OW      0  H2      0  Pt 

-+       -+       -+       -+       -  + 

On  making  a  connection  between  the  two  platinum  plates,  the  —E  of  the  one  imites 
with  the  +  £  of  the  other ;  the  free  hydrogen  in  contact  with  the  first  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  adjacent  molecule  of  water,  the  hydrogen  of  this  with  the  next,  and  so 
thi-oughout  the  series. 

The  use  of  platinised  platinum  in  this  battery  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  clean 
polished  plates  of  the  metal  act  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  platinised  platinum  acts  more 
powerfully  on  account  of  the  greater  surface  which  it  affords.  Platinum  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  forming  part  of  such  an  arrangement,  by  its  medium  position  on  tlie 
electrical  or  chemical  scale  (p.  13).  If  an  oxidable  metal  were  used,  the  effect  would 
be  complicated  by  its  affinity  for  the  oxygen. 

The  action  of  the  battery  is  exactly  the  same  whether  the  gases  which  fill  the  tubes 
are  evolved  by  the  electrolysis  of  water,  or  prepared  by  ordinary  chemical  methods. 

Several  other  combinations  of  gases  have  likewise  been  tried,  viz.  chlorine  and 
hydi'ogen,  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide,  oxygen  and  nitrous  oxide,  h3'drogen  and 
carbonic  oxide ;  but  none  of  them  are  well  adapted  for  actual  use  in  the  battery. 
Chlorine  and  hydrogen  give  a  powerful  current ;  but  the  rapid  absorption  of  the 
chlorine  soon  puts  a  stop  to  the  action.  Chlorine  and  oxygen  on  the  one  side,  and 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  on  the  other,  are  the  only  gases  which  appear  to  be 
capable  of  producing  a  continuous  cm-rent  in  the  same  manner  as  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
The  other  combinations  produce  no  efiect  after  the  first  few  minutes. 

Passive  state  of  metals. — When  a  piece  of  clean  iron  wire  is  immersed  in  nitric  acid 
together  with  platinum,  the  latter  being  introduced  first,  and  the  two  connected  with 
a  galvanometer,  a  powerful  current  is  formed  at  the  first  instant,  the  iron  forming  the 
positive  metal ;  but  the  strength  of  the  current  quickly  falls  to  a  very  small  amount, 
at  which  it  may  remain  constant  for  several  days.  This  effect  is  evidently  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  thin  coating  of  oxide.  The  iron  thus  treated  is  no  longer  attacked  by 
strong  nitric  acid,  but  may  be  preserved  in  it  for  any  length  of  time  without  change  ; 
in  this  state  it  is  said  to  be  passive.  AVlien  an  iron  wire  in  this  state  is  immersed  in 
nitric  acid,  and  another  iron  wire  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  then  dipped  into  the 
acid,  this  wire  is  likewise  rendered  passive,  forming  in  fact  the  positive  metal  of  a 
voltaic  couple,  in  which  the  first  wire  is  the  negative  metal.  In  like  manner,  a  third 
wire  may  be  rendered  passive  by  connection  with  the  second,  and  so  on.  Iron  may 
also  be  rendered  passive  by  mere  immersion  in  very  strong  nitric  acid,  or  by  holding 
it  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  whereby  it  becomes  superficially 
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oxidised ;  or  again,  by  holding  the  extremity  of  the  wire  for  a  short  time  in  the  lamp- 
flame,  and  then  dipping  it  gradually  into  nitric  acid,  the  oxidised  end  first. 

Iron  thus  rendered  passive  may  be  restored  to  its  ordinary  state  by  any  treatment 
which  removes  the  superficial  coating  of  oxide,  e.  g.  by  touching  it  while  immersed  in 
acid  ■svith  a  piece  of  ordinary  iron,  or  with  zinc ;  or  by  making  it  serve  for  an  instant 
as  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  in  the  decomposition  of  water,  so  as  to  cause 
an  evohition  of  hydi'ogen  upon  its  surface ;  also  by  immersing  it  in  hydi'ochlorie  acid, 
which  dissolves  off  the  film  of  oxide,  or  even  by  washing  it  with  water  and  rubbing  it 
with  bibulous  paper. 

Passive  iron,  as  already  observed,  has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  platinum 
in  Grove's  battery  ;  it  is  not,  however,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  the  film  of 
oxide  on  its  surface  soon  becomes  reduced. 

Other  metals,  viz.  silver,  copper,  tin,  aluminium,  and  especially  bismuth,  may  be 
brought  into  the  passive  state  by  the  methods  above  described ;  but  the  effect  is  not 
so  marked  with  any  of  them  as  with  iron.    (Gm.  i.  353 — 362.) 

4.  I)evehpmc7it  of  Ehctricity  by  Combustion. 

Combustion,  like  all  other  forms  of  chemical  action,  is  attended  with  disengage- 
ment of  electricity.  Volta  first  showed  that  electricity  is  evolved  in  the  combustion 
of  carbon;  and  the  phenomenon  was  afterwards  more  completely  examined  byPouillet, 
who  found  that  when  a  cylinder  of  charcoal,  of  good  conducting  power,  is  set  on  fire 
at  one  end,  then  placed  on  a  metal  plate  communicating  with  a  condenser,  and  blown 
upon  to  keep  up  the  combustion  in  the  upper  part,  the  charcoal  and  the  metal  on 
which  it  rests  become  charged  with  —E,  while  the  carbonic  anhydride  evolved 
exhibits  +7?,  as  may  be  shown  by  placing  over  it  a  metal  plate  communicating  with 
another  condenser.  When  hydrogen  burns  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  the  hydrogen 
becomes  negative,  and  the  oxygen,  or  perhaps  tlie  vapour  of  water  formed  by  the 
comljustion,  positive.  This  may  be  shown  by  means  of  an  insulated  sjiiral  of 
platinum  wu'e  connected  with  a  condenser,  and  held  first  in  the  middle  of  the  flame, 
afterwards  at  a  little  distance  from  it.  (Pouillet.) 

The  electric  phenomena  of  combustion  are  not,  however,  so  simple  as  would  appear 
from  these  experiments,  especially  when  the  combustion  takes  tlie  form  of  flame.  In 
fact,  they  are  complicated  by  thermo-electric  effects,  to  such  an  extent  in  some  cases, 
that  many  observers  have  attributed  the  entire  effect  to  tliermo-electrie  action. 
Mr.  Grove  has,  however,  succeeded  in  showing  that  a  large  portion  of  the  electricity 
observed  is  really  due  to  chemical  action.  Two  platinum  wires  15  centimetres  long 
and  about  h  millimetre  in  diameter,  are  each  coiled  into  a  helix  at  one  end,  and  com- 
municate by  their  other  extremities  with  a  delicate  galvanometer.  One  of  the  coils 
is  placed  entirely  within  the  yellow  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  urged  by  the  blow-pipe, 
near  the  apex  of  the  blue  flame,  and  the  other  near  the  orifice  of  the  jet  of  air  at  the 
base  of  the  blue  cone,  or  root  of  the  flame,  the  two  coils  being  separated  by  a  distance 
of  5  or  6  centimetres.  The  helix  at  the  apex  of  the  blue  flame  is  heated  to  whiteness, 
while  the  other  remains  at  a  cherry-red  heat.  Under  these  circuinstances,  the  galvano- 
meter indicates  a  deviation  of  6°  ;  the  coil  near  the  orifice  acting  like  the  zinc  or 
positive  metal  in  this  kind  of  voltaic  couple  with  respect  to  the  other. 

The  effect  just  described  is  not  due  to  a  thermo-electric  current  produced  at  the 
junctions  of  the  copper  and  platinum-wires,  for  it  is  not  altered  by  heating  one  of 
these  points  of  junction  with  a  spirit-lamp.  Neither  is  it  a  thermo-electric  current 
due  to  the  unequal  heating  of  the  two  coils ;  for  its  direction  is  not  changed  by 
moving  the  coil  in  the  yellow  flame  to  a  part  in  which  it  is  less  heated  than  the  other. 
If  the  coil  near  the  base  of  the  flame  be  brought  near  the  one  at  the  apex,  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  diminishes;  but  its  direction  does  not  change  till  tlie  coils  are  brouglit 
very  near  together,  in  which  case  the  flame-ciu-rent  is  overpowered  by  the  thermo- 
electric current,  whose  direction  is  determined  by  the  coil  which  is  most  heated. 

When  a  wire  of  zinc,  iron,  or  copper  is  substituted  for  one  of  tlie  platinum  wires,  tlie 
current  is  stronger  when  the  oxidable  metal  is  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame  and  the 
platinum  wire  at  tlie  base,  than  in  the  contrary  case,  probably  because  the  oxidable 
wires,  being  thicker,  produce,  when  introduced  into  the  hot  flame,  a  cooling  effect, 
which  facilitates  the  development  of  a  thermo-electric  current  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  current  due  to  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  the  flame. 

The  effect  may  lie  greatly  intensified  by  uniting  the  action  of  these  two  currents. 
This  is  effected  by  forming  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  into  a  small  cone  about  a  centi- 
metre in  depth  and  width,  and  introducing  this  cone  suspended  in  a  platinum  ring 
into  the  full  flame  instead  of  the  platinum  coil.  The  little  hollow  cone  is  filled  with 
water,  which  is  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  a  pipette.  With  this  arranae- 
ment,  a  current  is  obtained  capable  of  deflecting  the  galvanometer  needle  20°  or  30°, 
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and  in  the  same  direction  as  in  tbe  preceding  experiments.  "When  the  cone  filled 
with  water  was  placed  at  the  base  of  the  flame  and  the  coil  at  the  apex,  the  deviation 
did  not  exceed  5*^. 

These  experiments  show  that  there  exists  in  flame  an  electric  current,  not  of  thermo- 
electric origin,  and  such  that  the  platinum  at  the  base  of  the  flame  plays  the  part  of  the 
positive  metal  in  the  circuit  which  it  forms  with  the  platinum  at  the  apes.  (Grove.) 

Matteucci  attributes  the  flame-current  to  the  same  mode  of  action  as  that  which, 
takes  place  in  Grove's  gas-batterj'.  In  fact,  in  the  arrangements  above  described,  one 
of  the  platinum  wii-es  is  in  contact  with  the  combustible  matter  of  the  flame,  viz. 
hydrogen  or  vapour  of  alcohol,  the  other  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  between 
them  is  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  the  particles  of  which  become  polarised,  and 
suffer  electrolytic  decomposition  just  as  those  of  the  water  in  the  gas  battery ;  the 
direction  of  the  current  is  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  platinum  immersed  in  the 
hydrogen  or  alcohol-vapour  acting  as  the  positive  metal.  A  similar  explanation  is 
applicable  to  the  development  of  electricity  in  the  combustion  of  charcoal.  Matteucci 
has  shown  that  when  pure  charcoal  bm-ns  in  dry  oxygen  gas,  no  electricity  is  developed; 
but  when  the  combustion  takes  place  in  moist  air  or  oxygen,  an  electric  current  is 
produced,  the  vapour  of  water  being  as  before  the  electrolyte,  and  being  decomposed  by 
the  hot  charcoal,  just  as  the  water  in  an  ordinary  voltaic  couple  is  decomposed  by  the 
zinc;  so  that  the  charcoal  becomes  charged  with —i!,  and  the  aqueous  vapour  and 
carbonic  anhydride  with  +  E. 

Chemical  Effects  of  the  Electeic  Current.  Electrolysis. 

The  decomposition  of  chemical  compounds  by  the  electric  current  has  been  already 
considered  in  connection  with  the  discharge  of  friction  electricity  (p.  397),  and  with 
the  development  of  electricity  by  chemical  action  ;  but  there  are  several  important 
facts  and  laws  relating  to  it  which  must  now  be  more  fully  developed. 

When  an  electric  current  passes  through  any  compound  liquid,  the  elements  or 
radicles  of  that  liquid  (regarded  as  a  binary  compound)  are  separated  and  transferred 
in  opposite  directions,  the  one  following  the  direction  of  the  positive,  the  other  that 
of  tlie  negative  electricity,  and  the  separation  going  on  continuously  as  long  as  the 
current  is  kept  up.  The  separation  and  transference  of  the  elements  takes  place  in 
the  same  manner,  from  whatever  source  the  electricity  may  be  derived  ;  but  they  are 
exhibited  most  conspicuously  by  voltaic  electricity. 

This  mode  of  decomposition  is  called  Electrolysis  {^MKTpov  and  Xvsiv):  the 
compound  decomposed  is  an  Electrolyte;  and  the  extremities  of  the  metallic  or 
other  conductors  by  which  the  cui-rent  enters  the  liquid  are  called  Electrodes  {'qKiKTpov 
and  olos).  They  were  formerly  called  poles,  but  the  term  electrode  is  preferable, 
because  less  theoretical,  a  pole  being  usually  understood  as  a  centre  of  force,  as  in 
fact  the  metallic  terminals  of  the  voltaic  battery  were  regarded  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  science.*  The  electrodes  are  in  most  cases  surfaces  of  metal,  but  they  may  also  be 
surfaces  of  liquid  or  even  of  air,  as  in  the  decompositions  by  friction-electricity  described 
at  p.  397. 

Those  elements  or  radicles  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  current  of  positive 
electricity,  and  are  evolved  at  the  negative  electrode,  are  called  electro-p ositive 
bodies  ;  such  are  for  the  most  part  hydrogen,  the  metals,  and  basic  radicles  in  general : 
those  which  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  negative  electricity  and  are 
eliminated  at  the  positive  electrode,  are  called  electro-n egative  bodies ;  such  are 
oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  cyanogen,  and  acid  radicles  in  general.  It  must  be  understood, 
however  that  the  electric  relations  of  ilements,  like  the  purely  chemical  relations  of 
acid  and  base,  are  not  absolute,  but  vary  according  to  the  combination  in  which  they 
exist ;  an  element  which  is  electro-positive  in  one  combination  may  be  electro-negative 
in  another. 

When  two  platinum  plates  or  wires  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery,  of 
not  less  than  three  pairs,  are  plunged  into  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  to 
increase  its  conducting  power,  streams  of  gas  are  evolved  from  the  liquid  at  the  sur- 
faces of  both  the  platinum  terminals  —  hydi-ogen  from  that  which  is  connected  with 
the  negative,  oxygen  from  that  which  is  connected  with  the  positive,  pole ;  and  if  the 
gases  are  collected  in  separate  tubes  placed  over  the  platinum  terminals,  the  hydrogen 
is  found  to  occupy  twice  the  volume  of  the  oxygen.    The  quantity  of  these  gases 

*  The  terms  eleclrolysis,  electrolyte,  and  electrode  were  introduced  by  Faraday,  who  further  designates 
the  surface  of  the  electrolyte  in  contact  with  the  positive  electroile  as  the  anode,  and  that  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  negative  electrode  as  the  ca  th  ode  ;  he  aKo  applies  the  terms  anions  and  cat  i  on  s 
to  the  elements  evolved  at  the  anode  and  cathode  respectively,  and  includps  botti  sets  of  elements  under 
the  general  term,  ion  s.  For  the  derivation  of  these  terms,  see  Faraday's  Experimental  Researches,  series 
vii,;  also  the  article  Anion  in  this  Dictionary, 
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evolved  in  a  given  time  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  chemical  power  of  the  battery  : 
hence  an  apparatus  arranged  for  decomposing  water  in  this  manner  and  measuring  the 
quantities  of  gas  obtained  is  called  aVoltameter.  Fig.  420  represents  a  voltameter  for 


Fig.  420.  Fig.  421,  Fig.  422. 


collecting  the  gases  in  separate  tubes ;  figs.  421,  422,  voltameters  in  which  they  are  col- 
lected in  the  same  tube :  the  latter  is  generally  the  more  convenient  form  of  measure- 
ment, because  a  larger  quantity  of  gas  is  collected  in  a  given  time ;  but  wlien  jjarticular 
accuracy  is  required,  it  is  best  to  collect  the  gases  separately,  and  measure  only  the 
hydrogen,  because  the  oxygen  is  somewhat  more  rapidly  alisorbed  by  the  water. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  battery  with  platinum 
electrodes,  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  negative,  and  chlorine  at  the  positive  electrode  ; 
but  with  copper  electrodes  chloride  of  copperis  formed  at  the  latter.  I  o  d  i  d  e  o  f  potas- 
sium in  aqueous  solution,  with  platinimi  electrodes,  yields  iodine  at  the  positive,  and 
potassium  at  the  negative  electrode,  the  potassium  not  however  being  separated  in  the 
metallic  state,  but  decomposing  the  water;  so  that  hydrogen  is  evolved  and  a  solution 
of  potash  is  formed.  Aqueous  sulphate  of  sodium  (Na"SO*)  yields  in  like  manner 
sodium  at  the  negative,  SO*  at  the  positive  electrode,  the  sodium  being  converted  into 
soda,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen,  the  SO*  into  sulphuric  acid  (H'-SO')  with  elimina- 
tion of  oxygen.  Aqueous  sulphate  of  copper  (Cu^SO')  yields  metallic  copper  at  the 
negative,  and  sulphuric  acid  at  the  positive  electrode. 

Fused  iodide  of  lead  yields  iodine  at  the  positive,  lead  at  the  negative  electrode; 
other  fiised  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  yield  similar  results. 

It  is  only  at  the  surface  of  the  electrodes  that  any  signs  of  decomposition  are 
apparent;  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  liquid  appears  perfectly  quiescent;  neverthe- 
less this  portion  forms  part  of  the  circuit  along  which  the  current  passes,  and  must 
therefore  be  subject  to  its  influence  ;  indeed,  if  we  regard  the  current  as  a  succession  of 
molecular  charges  and  discharges,  taking  place  throughout  the  circuit  (p.  404),  every 
molecule  of  liquid  between  the  electrodes  must  experience  a  succession  of  these 
actions.  The  non-appearance  of  any  change,  except  at  the  electi-odes,  is  explained  as 
follows : — 

Suppose  the  electrolyte  to  be  hydroeliloric  acid.  A  row  of  its  molecules  situated 
between  the  electrodes  p  n  (fig.  423)  becomes  polarised  by  the  action  of  the  battery, 
the  chlorine-atoms  (denoted  by  the  dark  half-circles  in  the  figure)  taking  a  negative 
charge  and  tiu-ning  towards  the  positive  electrode,  while  the  hydrogen-atoms  (the 
light  half-circles)  take  a  positive  charge  and  turn  towards  the  negative  electrode. 
When  this  state  of  tension  has  reached  a  certain  limit,  discharge  takes  place  along 
the  whole  row  of  particles,  the  chlorine  of  each  molecule  passing  on  to  the  hydrogen 
of  the  one  on  its  left:  whence  it  follows  that  an  atom  of  chlorine  is  left  free  at  the  positive, 
and  an  atom  of  hydrogen  at  the  negative  electrode,  and  the  remaining  atoms  arrange 
themselves  as  shown  in  the  second  line  of  the  diagram.  The  same  process  is  then 
repeated  ;  these  molecules  become  polarised  like  those  of  the  first  row,  turning  their 
chlorine-atoms  to  p,  and  their  hydrogen-atoms  to  7t,  and  when  the  tension  has  reached 
a  certain  height,  discharge  again  takes  place,  a  second  atom  of  chlorine  being  evolved 
at  p,  and  a  hydi'ogen  atom  at  n  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  action  is  continued,  no  change 
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being  apparent  in  the  intermediate  molecules,  because  one  molecule  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  exactly  like  another.    The  decomposition  which  goes  on  in  a  liqiiid  subjected 

Fig.  423. 


to  the  action  of  the  battery  is,  in  fact,  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  takes  place  m 
the  cells  of  the  battery  itself,  as  already  explained  (p.  419). 

A  similar  explanation  applies  to  every  case  of  the  decomposition  of  a  single  electro- 
lyte. Moreover,  the  same  intex'change  of  atoms  may  take  place  between  two  or  more 
liquids,  placed  between  the  same  electrodes  and  connected  together  by  columns  of 
liquid,  as  by  siphon-tubes  filled  with  water,  or  by  moistened  bundles  of  cotton  or  as- 
bestos, as  shown  in  figs.  424,  425,  426,  or  separated  by  porous  diaphragms.  Suppose, 


Fig.  424. 


Fig.  425. 


for  example,  the  positive  electrode  to  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium, 
and  the  negative  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  two  liquids  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  partition  of  bladder,  vegetable  parchment,  or  porous  earthenware.  A  series 
of  molecules  between  the  electrodes  may  be  thus  represented  : 

p    NO^|K    NO^K    NO^K    ClNa    ClNa    Cl|Na  n. 
1  2  3         4         5  6 

The  atoms  are  then  transferred  in  opposite  directions  in  the  manner  above  described, 
the  atom  NO'  in  1  being  in  the  first  instance  evolved  at  p,  and  the  atom  of  Na  in  6 
at  n.  At  the  same  time,  the  K  in  1  is  transferred  to  the  NO'  in  2,  the  K  in  2  to  the 
NO'  in  3,  the  K  in  3  to  the  CI  in  4,  the  Na  in  4  and  5  to  the  CI  in  5  and  6,  respectively  ; 
so  that  the  new  arrangement  is  — 

p    NO'jK    NO'K    CIK    ClNa    Cl|Na  n. 

The  action  is  then  continued  i":  the  same  manner,  the  successive  steps  of  the  decom- 
position being  represented  as  follows : 

p  NO'|K    CIK    CIK    ClINa  n 
C1|K    CIK  C1|K 
C1|K  C1|K 
C1|K. 

In  this  manner,  both  the  acid  radicles  are  transferred  to  the  positive  and  both  the 
basic  radicles  (metals)  to  the  negative  electrode. 

The  same  transference  of  atoms  in  opposite  directions  takes  place  with  any  number 
of  solutions,  all  the  acids  idtimately  reaching  the  positive,  and  aU  the  bases  the 
negative  electrode,  provided  all  the  compounds  formed  by  the  several  interchanges  of 
molecules  are  soluble :  but  if  an  insoluble  compound  is  formed,  it  falls  to  the  bottom, 
is  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action,  and  its  elements  are  not  carried  any  fiu'ther. 
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Thus  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassiiim  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  negati^'e 
electrode,  distilled  water  at  the  positive  electrode,  and  a  solution  of  caustic  baryta 
between  them  (fig.  42-5),  no  sulphuric  acid  is  transferred  to  the  positive  electrode,  but 
a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium  is  formed  in  the  middle  liquid.  Similarly  with 
chloride  of  barium  in  the  positive  vessel,  water  in  the  negative,  and  sulphate  of 
potassium  in  the  middle,  potash  soon  appears  in  the  negative  vessel,  and  a  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  barium  is  formed  in  the  middle  vessel ;  but  no  baryta  is  transferred  to 
the  negative,  or  sulphuric  acid  to  the  positive  electrode.  When  chloride  of  barium  is 
placed  in  the  negative  vessel,  suljjhate  of  silver  in  the  middle,  and  water  in  the  positive 
vessel,  thus 

2)    0H2    SO^Ag^    Cl=Ba=  n, 

sulphuric  acid  makes  its  appearance  after  a  while  in  the  positive  vessel,  and  a  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  silver  is  formed  in  the  middle. 

Relation  bctiuecn  Decomposition  and  Conduction. — From  the  manner  in  which 
electrolytic  decomposition  takes  place,  it  is  manifestly  dependent  on  that  free- 
dom of  motion  among  the  molecules  of  a  Ijody  which  is  foviud  only  in  tl;e  liquid 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  transference  of  atoms  in  opposite  directions  is 
an  essential  condition  of  the  passage  of  electricity  through  compound  liquids; 
the  series  of  discharges  between  contiguous  molecules,  which  in  solid  conductors 
takes  place  without  permanent  dislodgement  of  the  atoms,  is  in  the  electrolyte 
essentially  connected  with  the  interchange  of  the  constituent  atoms.  Many  oxiiles, 
chlorides,  and  salts  of  various  kinds,  e.g.  potash,  protoxide  of  lead,  the  clilorides  of 
the  alkali-  and  earth-metals,  sulphide  of  antimony,  sulphide  of  potassium,  chlorate  and 
nitrate  of  potassium,  borate  of  lead,  &c.  &c.,  which  resist  the  passage  of  the  voltaic 
current  while  in  the  solid  state,  conduct  and  suifer  decomposition  when  fused ;  whereas 
other  compounds,  e.g.  iodide  of  svdphur,  stannic  iodide,  orpinient,  realgar,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  caffeine,  spermaceti,  camphor,  &c.,  neither  conduct  nor  are  decomposed 
when  melted.  The  same  is  true  of  stannic  chloride,  chloride  of  arsenic,  and  hydrated 
chloride  of  arsenic,  which  are  liquid  at  common  temperatures.  (Faraday.) 

Tliere  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  law,  with  regard  to  water  and  certain  other 
liquids,  which  appear  to  conduct  feeble  cm-rcuts  of  electricity  without  undergoing  de- 
composition. Thus  Faraday  found  that  when  acidulated  water,  solution  of  sulphate  of 
sodium,  fused  nitre,  fused  chloride  of  lead,  fused  cliloride  of  silver,  or  fused  iodide  of 
lead,  was  placed,  together  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  the  cu-cuit  of  a  single 
pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates  excited  by  dilute  acid,  the  iodide  of  potassium  was 
decomposed,  but  not  the  other  electrolyte,  which  therefore  appeared  to  conduct  with- 
out decomposing.  According  to  Jacobi  also,  the  current  of  a  single  pair  docs  not  de- 
compose water,  and  yet  produces  deflection  of  tlie  galvanometer.  If  the  current  of  a 
ten-pair  battery  be  weakened,  by  the  interposition  of  a  long  thin  wire,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  piroduces  the  same  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  as  the  current  of  a 
single  pair,  it  likewise  appears  to  pass  through  water  without  producing  decom- 
position. 

This  passage  of  feeble  currents  through  electrolytes  without  decomposing  them, 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  law  of  definite  electrolytic  action 
(p.  438).  The  anomaly,  however,  is  only  apparent.  It  is  true  that  no  gas  is  obtained 
when  a  feeble  current  is  passed  into  acidulated  water  by  means  of  platinum  plates ; 
nevertheless  the  water  is  decomposed,  but  so  slowly  that  the  oxygen  and  hydi-ogen 
gases  liberated  on  so  large  a  surface,  partly  surround  it  as  an  envelope,  and  are  partly 
absorbed  by  the  water.  The  decomposition  may,  however,  be  made  apparent  by 
placing  the  apparatus  under  an  exliausted  receiver,  the  gases  then  making  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  surface  of  the  plates.  Another  mode  of  rendering  decomposition  liy 
feeble  currents  visible  is  to  reduce  the  surface  of  one  of  the  electrodes.  Thus,  if  one 
of  the  electrodes  consists  of  a  platinum  plate  and  the  other  of  a  fine  platinum  wire 
covered  with  glass  up  to  its  very  point,  gas  is  evolved  from  the  surface  of  this  wire, 
partly  because  there  is  no  surface  to  which  it  can  attach  itself,  and  partly  perhaps 
because  the  large  surface  of  the  other  electrode  intensifies  the  polarisation  of  the  metal 
point,  and  of  the  particles  of  electrolyte  in  contact  with  it,  just  as  a  metal  plate  or  the 
extended  hand  does,  when  held  before  a  pointed  rod  inserted  into  the  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine  (p.  389).  Tlie  evolution  of  gas  from  the  wire  ceases,  however,  after 
a  short  time,  but  may  be  renewed  by  increasing  the  surface  of  the  other  electrode, 
or  by  reversing  the  current,  which  destroys  the  polarisation  of  the  electrodes  (p. 
429).' 

Secondary  products  of  Electrolysis.  It  is  but  rarely  that  both  elements  of  an 
electrolyte  are  separated  at  the  electrodes  in  the  free  state,  one  or  both  of  them  frequently 
entering  into  some  new  combination,  either  with  substances  contained  in  the  solution, 
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or  witli  tlie  electrodes  themselves.  Instances  of  this  secondary  action  have  been 
already  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  electrolysis  of  sulphate  of  sodium  and  other  salts, 
and  many  others  may  be  given.  In  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  andhydriodicacids 
nothing  ljut  iodine  would  be  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode,  because,  though  both 
acids  might  be  decomposed  at  once  by  the  current,  the  chlorine,  as  soon  as  liberated, 
would  decompose  another  portion  of  the  hydriodie  acid,  combining  with  the  hydrogen 
and  liberating  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  is  electrolysed,  metallic 
lead  is  deposited  on  the  negative,  and  peroxide  of  lead  on  the  positive  electrode,  the 
latter  being  formed  by  the  action  of  oxygen  separated  from  the  water  on  the  lead  in  the 
solution  ;  accordingly  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode  is 
considerably  less  than  in  a  voltameter  included  in  the  same  circuit. 

Aqueous  ammonia  yields,  by  electrolj'sis  with  platinum  electrodes,  pure  nitrogen  at 
the  positive  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative  electrode,  the  volume  of  the  latter  being 
tliree  or  four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  The  gases  are  not,  however, 
evolved  by  the  direct  action  of  the  current ;  for  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  not 
constant,  but  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  solution,  whereas  the  volume  of  hydrogen 
evolved  is  exactly  equal  to  that  in  a  voltameter  included  in  the  same  circuit :  whence 
it  appears  that  the  water  of  the  aqueous  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  the  current, 
and  the  nitrogen  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode  results  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  ammonia  by  nascent  oxygen,  with  which  indeed  it  is  often  mixed  to  a  small 
amount. 

Nitric  acidyields  oxj-gen  at  the  positive  electrode,  in  quantity  equal  to  that  in  a  vol- 
tameter in  the  same  circuit;  no  gas  is  evolved  at  the  negative  electrode,  but  the  nitric 
acid  is  there  reduced  to  nitrous  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  which  colour  the  liquid  yellow 
or  red.  This  result  is  due,  partly  to  the  electrolysis  of  the  water,  the  hydrogen  from 
which  reduces  the  nitric  acid  at  the  negative  electrode,  partly  to  the  direct  decomposi- 
tion of  the  nitric  acid  itself,  into  NO^  and  H,  the  NO^  being  transferred  to  the  positive 
electrode,  where  it  decomposes  water,  reproducing  nitric  acid  and  eliminating  oxygen. 
In  consequence  of  this  action,  the  strength  of  the  acid  increases  around  the  positive 
electrode. 

The  substances  eliminated  from  a  solution  by  the  action  of  the  current  sometimes 
enter  into  combination  with  the  electrodes.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
positive  electrode  is  formed  of  an  oxidable  metal ;  thu-s,  when  acidulated  water  is 
decomposed  with  a  plate  of  copper  or  iron  for  the  positive  electrode,  no  oxygen  is 
evolved,  but  the  metal  dissolves  in  the  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
negative  electrode  is  coated  with  a  metallic  oxide,  especially  with  a  peroxide  (such 
as  MnO  or  PbO),  the  hydrogen  reduces  this  oxide  and  forms  water.  Actions  of 
this  kind  taking  place  at  the  electrodes  greatly  assist  the  decomposition,  by  inducing 
a  polarisation  of  the  molecules  of  the  electrolyte  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  battery. 

Becquerel  (Traithde  V Electricite  et  du  Magnetisme^  1835,  torn.  iii.  pp.  294 — 330), 
by  exposing  different  solutions  to  the  action  of  feeble  electric  currents  with  electrodes 
of  various  nature,  has  obtained  many  metalHc  compounds,  viz.  oxides,  sulphides, 
iodides,  &c.,  and  even  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  barium,  in  regular  crystals. 

Organic  compounds  subjected  to  electrolysis  yield  numerous  secondary  products.  A 
solution  of  acetate  of  potassium  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  to 
prevent  the  mixing  of  the  gases  evolved  at  the  two  electrodes,  yields  pure  hydrogen, 
together  with  potash,  at  the  negative  electrode,  and  at  the  positive  (if  of  platinum)  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  methyl-gas,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of 
methyl : 

Cm'O'  =  CO-  +  CH^  +  H. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  acetic  acid  is  resolved  by  the  current  into  H  and  C^H'O^, 
the  latter  then  splitting  up  into  CO-  and  CH'.  Other  acids  of  the  adipic  series, 
C"!!*"©^,  are  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner,  the  general  formula  of  the  decomposi- 
tion being 

C"H-"0=  =  CO-  +  C"-'H^"-"  -1-  H. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  ethylsulphate  of  potassium  yields,  at  the  negative  electrode 
potash  and  hydrogen,  and  at  the  positive,  ethyls ulph uric  acid,  which,  if  the  positive 
electrode  is  formed  of  amalgamated  zinc,  forms  ethylsidphate  of  zinc,  but  if  the  positive 
electrode  is  of  platinum,  is  resolved,  partly  by  oxidation,  into  carbonic  anhydi-ide,  alde- 
hyde, and  sulphuric  acid.  Amylsulphate  of  potassium  with  platinum  electrodes 
yields  potash  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative  electrode,  and  at  the  positive,  free  sulphur  io 
acid  and  oxygen,  with  an  odour  of  valeric  acid.    Amylphosphate  of  potassium 
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yields  in  like  manner,  at  the  positive  electrode,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  with  an  odom-  of  valeric  or  bvityric  acid.    (Guthrie,  Cheni.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  131.) 

Electrolytic  reduction  of  Metals.  All  metals  may  be  reduced  by  electrolysis 
from  one  or  other  of  their  compounds,  either  in  the  fused  state  or  in  aqueous  solution. 
Several  examples  of  these  reductions  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  less  oxidable 
metals,  such  as  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other  noble  metals,  are  reduced  from  the  solu- 
tions of  their  salts  with  the  utmost  ease,  even  by  the  current  of  a  single  pair.  Indeed, 
as  explained  at  page  420,  every  precipitation  of  one  metal  by  another,  such  as  that  of 
copper  by  iron,  lead  and  tin  by  zinc,  silver  by  copper,  &c.,  is  an  example  of  electro- 
lytic decomposition.  The  electrotype  process  and  the  processes  of  electro-silvering  and 
electro-gilding  also  belong  to  the  same  order  of  phenomena.  For  the  details  of  these 
processes  we  must  refer  to  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactims,  and  Mines, 

article  ELECTRO-jrETAXLTJEGY. 

The  electrolytic  process  is  also  used  for  the  detection  of  metals  in  toxicological  in- 
vestigations, &c.  It  has  long  been  applied  to  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of 
mercury,  a  thin  plate  of  gold  being  used  as  the  negative  electrode,  so  that  the  mercury 
may  form  an  amalgam  with  it.  In  1850,  Gaultier  de  Claubry  ( J.  Pharm.  [3]  xvii. 
125  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  ii.  167)  proposed  its  application  to  the  detection  of  other  metals, 
e.g.  arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  &c.,  and  more  recently  Bloxam  (ihid.  xiii. 
14)  has  applied  it  to  the  detection  of  arsenic,  a  solution  of  arsenions  acid  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  gi\  ing  off 
the  greater  part  of  its  arsenic  as  arsenetted  hydrogen  (i.  362). 

The  reduction  of  tlie  more  oxidable  metals  requires,  for  the  most  part,  more  powerful 
cuiTents  and  peculiar  arrangements,  to  prevent  the  recombination  of  the  metal  with 
the  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  other  element,  from  which  it  has  been  separated,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  concentrate  the  force  of  the  current  at  the  point  of  reduction.  The  latter 
object  may  be  effected  by  reducing  the  negative  electrode  to  a  fine  point,  and  giving 
tlie  positive  electrode  a  considerable  surface,  as  already  described  with  reference  to 
the  decomposition  of  water  by  feeble  ciu'rents.  Bunsen  finds  that,  with  a  given  bat- 
tery power,  the  reducing  force  of  the  current  varies  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
transverse  section  of  the  electrode  at  which  the  rediiction  takes  place.  Thus,  a  cur- 
rent of  constant  strength  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  chro- 
mium, eliminates,  as  the  cross  section  of  the  negative  electrode  is  diminished,  hydrogen, 
chromic  oxide,  chi'omous  oxide,  and  finally  metallic  chromium.  (Pogg.  Ann.  xci.  619.) 

It  was  by  an  arrangement  based  on  this  principle,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
battery,  that  Davy  succeeded  in  isolating  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalis.  Thus,  to 
ve^hxcn  x>otassium,  hydrate  of  potassium  contained  in  a  platinum  capsule  was  moistened 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  end  of  a  platinum 
wire  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  the  positive  pole 
of  which  was  connected  with  the  capsule.  Potassium  tlien  collected  round  the  wire  in 
small  metallic  globules,  most  of  which,  liowevi  r,  ook  fire  in  the  air,  and  were  recon- 
verted into  caustic  potash.  By  making  a  hole  in  the  lump  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  filling 
it  with  mercui-y,  and  dipping  the  negative  wire  into  the  mercury,  the  reduction  is  much 
more  easily  eifected,  the  potassium  forming  an  amalgam,  from  which  the  mercury  may 
afterwards  be  removed  by  distillation.  The  reduction  of  sodium  is  effected  by  similar 
methods. 

Barium  may  be  olitained  by  subjecting  the  chloride  mixed  up  to  a  paste  wth  water 
and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  at  the  temperature  of  100°  G.,  to  the  action  of  the  electric 
current,  using  for  the  negative  electrode  an  amalgamated  platinum  wire.  A  crystal- 
line amalgam  is  thus  obtained,  from  which  the  mercury  may  be  distilled  off  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen.  Strontiim  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner;  also  calcium, 
though  less  easily,  because  the  point  of  the  wire  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  lime, 
which  interrupts  the  current.    (Bunsen,  Pogg.  Ann.  xci.  619.) 

Some  of  the  alkali-  and  alkaline-earth-metals  form  fusible  cMorides,  from  which  the 
metals  are  easily  obtained  by  electrolysis. 

Lithium  may  be  reduced  by  subjecting  its  chloride,  fused  over  a  spirit-lamp  in  a 
small  porcelain  crucible,  to  the  action  of  aBunsen's  battery  of  four  to  six  cells.  The 
positive  electrode  is  formed  of  a  small  splinter  of  gas-coke,  and  the  negative  of  an 
iron  wire,  about  as  thick  as  a  knitting-needle.  After  a  few  seconds,  a  small,  silver- 
white  regulus  is  formed  round  the  wire,  under  the  fused  chloride.  It  may  be  lifted 
out  of  the  fused  mass,  together  with  the  wire  electrode,  by  means  of  a  small  flat 
iron  spatula,  the  wire  withdrawn  with  the  still  melted  metal,  which  is  protected 
from  oxidation  by  a  coating  of  chloride  of  lithium,  and  the  metal  removed  from  the 
spatula  by  a  pen-knife,  after  having  been  cooled  under  rock-oil.  These  operations 
may  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  mimites,  and  thus  an  ounce  of  the  chloride 
reduced  in  a  very  short  time.    (Bunsen,  loc.  cit.) 
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Fig.  427. 


Strontium  is  likewise  obtained  from  the  fused  chloride.  A  small  porcelain  crucible, 
having  a  porous  cell  in  the  middle,  is  filled  with  anhydrous  chloride  of  strontium, 
mixed  with  a  little  sal-ammoniac,  the  level  of  the  salt  witliin  the  cell  being  consi- 
derably higher  than  in  the  crucible.  The  negative  electrode,  which  is  placed  within 
the  porous  cell,  consists  of  a  very  thin  iron  wire,  wound  round  a  thicker  one,  and  then 
covered  with  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  stem,  so  that  only  ^  of  an  inch  of  it  appears  below ; 
the  positive  electrode  is  an  iron  cylinder,  placed  in  the  crucible  round  the  porous  cell. 
The  heat  is  regulated  during  the  experiment,  so  that  a  crust  may  form  in  the  cell. 
The  metal  then  collects  under  this  crust,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  sides  of 
the  crucible.  By  this  method,  pieces  of  the  metal  weighing  half  a  gramme  are  some- 
times obtained.    (Matthiessen,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  viii.  107.) 

Bariimi  may  be  reduced,  in  like  manner,  from  the  chloride,  but  only  as  a  metallic 
powder ;  and  calcium  from  a  mixture  of  2  at.  cliloride  of  calcium,  1  at.  chloride  of 
strontium,  and  a  little  sal-ammoniae.    (Mat  thiessen.) 

Magnesium  is  separated  from  the  fused  chloride  as  follows  : — A  porcelain  crucible 
{fig.  427)  is  divided  in  half  in  its  upper  part  by  a  vertical  diaphragm  (made  out  of  a 

thin  porcelain  crucible-cover,  and  fitted  with  a  lid 
filed  from  a  tile),  through  which  the  extremities 
of  the  electrodes,  made  of  gas-coke  or  Bunsen's 
charcoal  (i.  760),  are  introduced  into  the  two  halves 
of  the  crucible.  The  crucible  is  then  heated  to 
redness,  together  with  the  cover  and  the  electrodes, 
filled  with  fused  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  10-pair  Bunsen's  battery. 
The  negative  electrode  is  cut  like  a  saw,  so  that 
the  magnesium,  as  it  separates,  may  lodge  in  the 
cavities,  and  not  float  on  the  surface  of  the  speci- 
fically heavier  liquid.  (Bun sen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxii.  137.)  According  to  Matthiessen  (Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  viii.  107),  the  metal  may  be  much 
more  easily  obtained  from  a  fused  mixture  of  4  at.  chloride  of  magnesium  and  3  at. 
chloride  of  potassium,  with  a  little  sal-ammoniac;  the  cutting  of  the  negative  electrode 
may  then  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  metal  is  heavier  than  the  fused  salt.  A  simple 
mode  of  effecting  the  reduction  is  to  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  common  clay  tobacco-pipe 
over  a  lamp,  the  negative  electrode  being  formed  of  an  iron  wire  passed  up  the 
pipe-stem,  and  the  positive  of  a  piece  of  gas-coke,  just  touching  the  surface  of  the 
fused  chlorides.  (Matthiessen). 

Ahiminimn  may  be  obtained  by  similar  methods  from  the  fused  chloride  of  alumi- 
nium and  sodium.  But  as  this  salt  fuses  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  at  which  the 
aluminium  does  not  fuse,  but  separates  as  a  powder,  pulverised  chloride  of  sodium 
should  be  gradually  added  during  the  reduction,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  raise  the 
temperature  nearly  to  the  melting  point  of  sUver.  The  aluminium  then  separates  in 
large  metallic  globules.    (Bunsen;  Deville.) 

For  the  reduction  of  certain  metals  from  solutions,  Bunsen  arranges  the  decom- 
posing cell  as  follows :  — The  positive  electrode  is  fox'med  of  the  inner  concave  surface 
of  a  charcoal  crucible,  filled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  standing  within  a  porcelain 
crucible.  The  liquid  to  be  decomposed  is  contained  in  a  small  porous  cell  standing  in 
the  carbon  crucible,  and  the  negative  electrode  is  formed  of  a  wire  or  narrow  strip  of 
platinum  dipping  into  the  liquid.  The  whole  is  heated  over  the  water-bath.  A  con- 
centrated solution  of  chromic  or  manganous  chloride,  subjected  in  this  manner  to  the 
action  of  a  4-pair  Bunsen's  battery,  quickly  yields  large  lumps  of  the  metal 
chemically  pui-e. 


Law  of  Definite  Electrolytic  Action. 

I'araday  first  demonstrated  the  important  law  that :  The  quantity  of  any  electrolyte 
decomposed  by  the  electric  current  is  constant  for  a  given  quantity  of  eUctricity. 
Suppose  a  number  of  voltameters  with  platinum  electrodes  (p.  433)  to  be  traversed  by 
the  same  electric  current,  not  divided  between  them,  but  passing  through  them  all 
an  succession  ;  then  it  is  found  that  the  quantities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
collected  in  a  given  time,  are  the  same  in  all  the  voltameters,  even  though  the  water 
contained  in  them  may  be  acidulated  in  different  degrees,  and  the  electrodes  may  be 
of  different  sizes.  The  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  is  determined  by  the 
resistance  of  the  liquid  which  possesses  least  conducting  power,  and  this  quantity  of 
electricity  decomposes  the  same  amount  of  water  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit.  As, 
however  both  the  gases  are  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  oxygen  more  so  than 
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the  hydrogen,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  errors  thence  arising,  by  placing  the 
electrodes  very  close  to  one  another,  and  at  equal  distances  in  all  the  voltameters,  so 
that  the  gases  may  have  only  a  short  column  of  liquid  to  traverse,  and  not  to  leave 
the  gases  long  in  contact  with  the  liqiiid,  especially  if  the  electrodes  have  large 
surfaces.  As  oxygen  is  more  soluble  in  water  tlian  hydrogen,  more  exact  results  are 
obtained  by  collecting  the  hydrogen  alone  than  the  two  gases  together. 

If  the  same  current  be  divided  between  two  voltameters  (by  means  of  a  branching 
conductor),  and  then  made  to  pass  wholly  through  a  third  voltameter,  the  quantities 
of  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  first  two  are  togetlier  equal  to  that  evolved  in  the  tliird  ; 
and  if  tlie  current  is  equally  divided  between  the  first  two  (as  measured  by  the  galvano- 
meter) the  quantities  of  hydrogen  collected  in  them  are  equal  to  one  another. 

JJ'hen  the  same  current  passes  successively  through  different  electrolytes,  the  quantities 
of  these  comfounds  decomposed  and  of  the  several  elements  eliminated,  are  chemically 
eqiiivcdent  to  each  othir. 

Faraday  decomposed  fused  stannous  chloride  (SnCl-)  by  a  current  which  also 
traversed  a  voltameter  containing  acidulated  water.  Into  the  chloride  contained  in  a 
bent  glass  tube,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  by  a  spii-it-lamp,  two  platinum  wires 
were  inserted,  one  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  the  other 
with  one  of  the  electrodes  of  the  voltameter,  the  second  electrode  of  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  Tin  was  then  deposited  on  the  negative 
electrode  in  the  fused  chloride,  and  at  the  same  time  the  water  in  the  voltameter  was 
decomposed. 

Tlie  experiment  having  been  continued  till  the  quantity  of  mixed  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  collected  in  the  voltameter  amounted  to  3'85  cubic  inches,  or  0'497 
grains,  the  metallic  tin  deposited  in  the  same  time  was  found  to  weigh  3'2  grains. 
Now,  these  two  quantities  are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights  of  water 
and  tin:  for  0  497  :  3'2  =  18  :  115'8.  The  difference  between  the  number  thus 
obtained  and  118,  the  true  atomic  weight  of  tin,  probably  arose  from  the  action  of 
the  chlorine  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode  on  the  tin,  whereby  a  certain  quantity  of 
chloride  was  reproduced,  the  arrangement  adopted  not  being  capable  of  effecting  a 
very  complete  separation.  Four  experiments  made  in  a  similar  manner  gave  for  the 
atomic  weight  of  tin,  as  determined  by  electrolysis,  the  number  117'16. 

The  decomposition  of  chloride  of  lead  in  a  similar  manner,  the  positive  electrode 
being  formed  of  pkunbago,  gave  for  lead  the  number  100'85,  the  true  atomic  weight 
being  103'5.    An  experiment  with  borate  of  lead  gave  101-29. 

Faraday,  in  his  "  Experimental  Eesearches "  (ser.  vii.),  supposes  that  it  is  only 
compounds  which,  according  to  the  atomic  weights  at  that  time  generally  adopted,  are 
composed  of  1  at.  of  each  of  their  components,  e.g.  water  =  HO,  hydrochloric  Kc'id HCl, 
sulphate  of  copper,  C'iiSO\  &c.,  that  can  be  decomposed  by  the  electric  cuiTent.  Sub- 
sequent experiments  by  Matteucci  and  E.  Becquerel  have  shown,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  case  ;  for  trichloride  of  antimony,  and  cuprous  as  well  as  cupric  chloride,  also  several 
basic  nitrates  and  nitrites  of  lead,  and  other  salts  of  various  composition,  must  be 
ranged  among  electrolytes.  E.  Becquerel  finds  that  when  tricliloride  of  antimony  is 
electrolysed  in  the  same  circuit  with  a  voltameter,  for  eacli  atom  of  hydrogen  evolved 
in  the  latter,  1  at.  chlorine  and  ^  at.  antimony  are  separated  (or  for  3  at.,  hydi'ogen 
3  at.  chlorine  and  1  at.  antimony).  With  sesquichloride  of  ii-on,  Fe-CP,  1  at.  cldorine 
and  §  at.  iron  are  separated  for  each  atom  of  hydrogen  in  tlie  voltameter.  Cuprous 
chloride,  Cu'-'Cl,  gives  1  at.  chlorine  and  2  at.  copper  for  1  at.  hydrogen. 

The  general  result  maybe  thus  stated: — The  quantitii  s  of  any  numhcr  of  electro- 
lyfi'S  decomposed  by  the  same  electric  current  passing  through  them  in  succession,  are 
such  as  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  cquivcdent  quantities  of  any 
other  radicles,  positive  or  negative.  Thus  the  quantities  of  the  several  electrolytes  in 
the  following  table,  which  would  be  decomposed  by  the  same  current,  are  such  as  are 
expressed  symbolically  in  the  second  column,  and  by  their  equivalent  weights  in  the 
thifd. 


Equivalent 

Formula. 

Weight. 

Water  .... 

.     H-0  . 

18 

Hydi'ocMoric  acid  . 

.    H'-CP  . 

.  73 

Cupric  chloride 

.    Cu-Cl-=  . 

.  134-2 

Cuprous  chloride 

.    Cu'CF  . 

.  217-4 

Stannous  chloride  . 

.    Sn"Cl=  . 

.  189 

Antimonious  chloride 

.  %(Sb"'CP) 

.  152-3 

Ferric  chloride 

.       .  ?^(Fe^CP) 
.    H-SO^  . 

.  108-3 

Sulphuric  acid 

.  98 

Cupric  sulphate 

.    Cu=SO<  . 

.  169-2 
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When  an  aqueous  solution,  or  a  mixture  of  different  electrolytes,  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  current,  secondary  actions  intervene,  leading  to  results  which,  at  first 
sight,  appear  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  definite  electrolytic  action.  Thus,  when  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium  is  electrolysed,  sulphuric  acid  and  free  oxygen  are 
eliminated  at  the  positive  electrode,  soda  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative;  and  Daniell 
has  shown  that,  if  a  voltameter  containing  acidulated  water  is  interposed  in  the  same 
circuit,  the  quantities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  evolved  from  the  saline  solution  are 
equal  to  those  evolved  from  the  water  in  the  voltameter ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if 
the  saline  solution  is  strong,  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  exactly  eqtuvalent 
to  these  quantities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  separated  from  the  salt.  Here, 
then,  the  same  current  appears  to  do  twice  as  much  chemical  work  in  the  solution  of 
sodic  sulphate  as  in  the  voltameter.  This  anomaly  is,  however,  only  apparent ;  the 
fact  being  that,  in  a  solution  of  a  certain  strength,  only  the  sodic  sulphate,  Na-SO'',  is 
directly  decomposed  by  the  current,  the  sodium  going  to  the  negative,  the  oxysulphione 
(SO  ')  to  the  piositive  electrode.  Neither  of  these  radicles  is,  however,  eliminated  in  the 
free  state  :  for  the  sodium  decomposes  the  water  near  the  negative  electrode,  forming 
soda  and  eliminating  hydrogen  ;  and  the  oxysulphione  decomposes  the  water  near  the 
positive  electrode,  forming  sulphuric  acid,  H-SO^,  and  eliminating  oxygen  ;  and  as  the 
quantities  of  sodium  and  oxysulphione  directly  eliminated  by  the  current  are  equivalent 
to  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  evolved  in  the  voltameter  (Na'^  and  SO'  in  the  one,  13? 
and  O  in  the  other),  it  follows  —  1.  That  the  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
evolved  from  the  saline  solution  are  equal  to  those  evolved  in  the  voltameter.  —  2.  That 
equivalent  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  are  afterwards  found  at  the  two 
electrodes. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  salt  of  any  metal  not  capable  of  decomposing  water,  such 
as  sidphate  of  copper,  the  metal  is  deposited  on  the  negative  electrode,  in  quantity 
equivalent  to  the  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  voltameter,  and  no  hydrogen  is  separated  at 
the  negative  electrode ;  while  at  the  positive  electrode  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  and 
oxygen  evolved  as  above.  In  dilute  solutions,  the  water  and  the  salt  are  decomposed 
simultaneously  by  the  current,  in  quantities  which  are  together  equivalent  to  the 
quantity  of  water  decomposed  in  the  voltameter.  Thus,  suppose  that  a  dilute  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  yields  2  grains  of  hydrogen,  while  3  grains  of  that  gas  are 
collected  in  the  voltameter ;  then  the  quantity  of  copper  reduced  at  the  negative 
electrode  will  be  the  eqiiivalentof  the  remaining  1  grain  of  hydrogen  in  the  voltameter, 
that  is  to  say,  31 '6  grains. 

When  water  acidulated  with  sulphm-ic  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  ciu'rent,  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  H-SO"",  is  decomposed  as  well  as  the  water — the  SO*  going  to  the  positive 
electrode,  where  it  eliminates  oxygen  and  forms  sulphuric  acid  :  consequently,  that 
acid  accumulates  about  the  positive  electrode.  The  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
evolved  are  clearly  the  same  as  if  the  water  alone  were  decomposed. 

In  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  both  the  acid  and  the  water  are 
decomposed — the  chlorine  and  oxygen  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode  being  together 
equivalent  to  the  hydrogen  set  free  at  the  negative  electrode. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (H^O  ')  yields,  by  electrolysis,  a  quantity 
of  hydrogen  equal  to  that  evolved  from  water  in  the  same  circuit,  and  consequently  a 
double  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  apparent  anomaly  may  be  explained  by  regarding 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  a  compound  of  water  and  oxygen ;  and  supposing  that  the 
water  is  resolved  by  the  current  into  H'^  and  0,  its  decomposition  necessarily  involving 
the  elimination  of  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  which  had  been  united  with  it. 

In  aU  cases  of  mixtures  of  two  or  more  electrolytes,  the  sum  of  the  quantities  decom- 
posed is  the  equivalent  of  the  quantity  of  any  one  of  them  that  would  be  decomposed 
by  the  same  current  acting  for  the  same  time —  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  of 
the  quantity  of  water  simultaneously  decomposed  in  a  voltameter.  The  proportion  of 
each  compound  decomposed  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  electrolytes,  and  the  pro- 
portions in  which  they  are  mixed.  In  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides  of  hydrogen  and  the  metals,  it  is  only  these  compounds  that 
are  directly  decomposed  by  the  current ;  but  in  dilute  solutions,  the  water  is  decomposed 
at  the  same  time. 

Eclations  betweeri  ike  Qvantitrj  and  Intensity  of  the  Current  audits  Decomposing  Power. 

The  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  the  cells  of  the  battery  is  likewise  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  is  produced  in  the  decomposing  cells,  provided  there  is  no  local 
action  (p.  418)  on  the  surface  of  the  positive  metal.  If  a  battery  could  be  so  con- 
structed that  there  should  be  no  local  action,  this  relation  would  be  strictly  true ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  a  battery  composed  of  amalgamated  zinc,  dilute  sidphmic  acid,  and 
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platinum,  the  volume  of  hydrogen  evolved  from  the  surface  of  each  platinum  plate 
would  be  equal  to  that  evolved  in  a  voltameter  placed  in  the  same  circuit,  and  the 
quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  in  each  cell  would  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  this,  viz.  32-5 
pts.  of  zinc  dissolved  in  each  battery-cell  for  every  1  pt.  of  hydrogen  evolved  in  the 
voltameter.  As,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  local  action  altogether,  the 
quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  in  each  cell  is  always  somewhat  greater  than  this  proportion 
would  indicate ;  thus  Jacobi  found  that  in  a  Daniell's  battery  with  amalgamated  zinc 
plates,  33-6  pts.  of  zinc  were  dissolved  in  each  cell  for  every  9  pts.  of  water  decomposed 
in  the  voltameter. 

Hence  it  follows  that,  with  a  given  intensity  of  chemical  action  in  the  battery-cells, 
and  a  given  conducting  power  throughout  the  circuit,  the  amount  of  electrical  or 
chemical  power  developed  by  the  battei-y,  as  measured  by  the  voltameter,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  surface  of  each  plate  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  liquid,  in  other  words,  to 
the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  that  liquid,  supposing  tlie  action  in  aU  the  cells  to 
be  uniform.  If,  however,  the  chemical  action  in  any  one  of  the  cells  should  be  weaker 
than  in  the  rest,  then  that  cell  presents,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  obstacle  to  the  pass- 
age of  the  electricity  developed  by  the  rest,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  battery  is 
lowered;  or,  again,  if  the  conducting  power  of  the  circuit  is  lessened  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  long  wire,  or  of  another  decomposing  cell,  or  of  an  electrolyte  more  difficult 
of  decomposition,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  can  pass  through  the  circuit  in  a 
given  time,  and  therefore  also  the  amount  of  cliemical  work  which  the  battery  is  ca- 
jjable  of  performing  in  that  time,  is  also  lessened,  and  cannot  be  increased  by  augment- 
ing the  size  of  the  plates,  without,  at  the  same  time,  increasing  their  number,  which,  as 
already  explained,  determines  the  intensity  of  the  current,  that  is  to  say,  its  power  of 
overcoming  resistance.  If  however,  by  increasing  the  number  of  pairs,  or  otherwise, 
tlie  tension  has  been  raised  to  such  a  degree  that  all  the  electricity  evolved  from  the 
source  in  a  given  time  is  able  to  enter  the  liquid — so  that  the  galvanometer  shows  the 
same  deflection  whether  the  circuit  be  closed  by  a  metallic  conductor  or  by  a  liquid — 
a  further  rise  of  intensity  does  not  accelerate  the  decomposition. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Matteucci  to  determine  the  proportion  in 
wliich  the  decomposition  of  different  liquids,  and  therefore  also  the  quantity  of  the 
current,  increases  with  the  number  of  pairs. 

In  A,  a  pile  was  constructed  of  zinc  and  copper  with  solution  of  sal-ammoniac ;  in  B, 
with  water  containing  nitro-sulphm'ic  acid ;  and  in  C  with  spring- water ;  in  D  a  battery 
of  zinc  and  platinum  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  employed.  The  liquid  in  the  de- 
composing cell  was  water  =  Aq.,  or  a  solution  of  1,  4,  8,  or  10  pts.  of  sal-ammoniac 
in  100  pts  of  water  =  Sm  1,  Sm  4,  Sm  8,  Sm  10  ;  or  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammo- 
niac =  Sm  s ;  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  =  Sf ;  or  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  (zinc-vitriol)  in  100  pts.  of  water  =  ZV;  or  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  =IK. 
PZ  denotes  the  number  of  pairs  employed.  The  degrees  under  A,  B,  C  give  the  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer ;  the  numbers  imder  J)  denote  the  relative  quantity  of 
hydi'ogen  gas  evolved  from  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 


PZ. 

1 

2 
3 
4 


Aq. 

lo 


Sml. 
5° 
12 
15 
16 
18 


A. 

Sm  4. 
8° 
17 
19 
22 
27 


Sm  10. 
9° 
21 
26 
27 
27 


Sf 

10° 

27 

27 

27 

27 


Aq. 
1° 
2 
3 
6 
6 


PZ. 

Aq. 

u 

Sm  s. 

ZV. 

10 

14° 

2° 

20 

ll 

17 

3 

30 

2 

18 

7 

40 

2 

15 

8 

50 

3 

12 

7 

60 

3 

11 

7 

B. 

Sm  1. 

Sm  8 

7° 

15° 

14 

34 

22 

40 

25 

60 

33 

74 

D. 

PZ. 

IK. 

1 

1 

2 

8 

3 

17-5 

4 

65 

Sm  s. 

38° 
60 


In  the  following  experiments  of  Jacobi  and  "Walker,  Daniell's  constant  battery  was 
used.  The  quantity  of  detonating  gas  developed  in  the  decomposing  cell  in  a  given 
time,  according  as  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  plates  were  connected  together,  was 
determined  in  measures.  In  Jacobi's  experiments,  and  in  those  of  Walker,  given  under 
a  and  h,  the  decomposing  cell  contained  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  in  c  it 
contained  distilled  water. 
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Jaeobi. 


Walker. 


PZ. 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 


1 

12 

22 
33 
42 
49 


PZ. 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


54 
59 
67 
68 
75 
80 


PZ. 

20 
40 
60 
80 

100 

120 

140 

160 


a. 
1 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 

1-5 

1-55 

1-5 

1-5 


1-06 
1-06 
112 
1-12 
M2 
116 
119 


b. 
1 


-  1-57 

-  213 

-  3-47 

-  3-88 

-  6-60 

-  8-25 


-  1 


V, 


The  more  readily  the  atoms  of  a  liquid  are  transposed — whether  from  its  peculiar 
nature  or  from  the  thinness  of  the  film  of  li(juid  between  the  electrodes, — the  smaller 
is  the  tension  which  the  electric  current  requires  in  order  to  penetrate  it,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  into  the  liquid  from  a  given  source,  and  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  liquid  decomposed  in  a  given  time. 

Aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  decomposed  by  a  current  of  (he 
smallest  tension ;  next  in  order  of  facUity  come  fused  chloride  of  silver,  fused  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  fused  chloride  of  lead,  fused  iodide  of  lead,  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  water  containing  sulphuric  acid.  That  the  chloride  of  lead  is  more  easily 
decomposed  than  the  iodide,  perhaps  arises  from  the  platinum  electrode  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  chlorine  than  for  iodine.    (Faraday,  see  page  417.) 

Thermo-electric  currents,  weak  both  in  quantity  and  intensity,  decompose  nitrate  of 
silver,  when  the  electrodes  consist  of  platinuni,  but  not  salts  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  or 
zinc ;  in  these  also  electrodes  of  gold  or  silver  produce  no  effect.  But  when  the  elec- 
trodes consist  of  the  same  metal  as  that  in  the  solution,  decomposition  is  easily 
effected,  e.g.  nitrate  of  silver  with  silver  electrodes,  sulphate  of  copper  with  copper, 
stannous  chloride  with  tin,  acetate  of  lead  with  leaden  electrodes.  Platinum  wires 
produce  no  effect  in  solutions  of  platinum.  A  thermo-electric  current  is  best  conducted 
into  a  solution  of  common  salt  by  means  of  wires  of  zinc,  tin,  lead,  or  iron  —  less  readily 
by  copper,  with  difficulty  by  silver,  and  not  at  all  by  platinum. 

The  current  of  the  electrical  machine,  which  is  of  very  high  intensity,  is  capable  of 
passing  through  any  electrolyte  whatever ;  but  the  amount  of  decomposition  which  it 
produces  is  extremely  small  compared  with  that  of  the  smallest  voltaic  apparatus  (see 
p.  397) :  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  developed  liy  the  elec- 
trical machine,  or  any  other  friction  appai-atus,  is  very  small  as  comjaared  with  that 
developed  by  chemical  action. 

Magnetic  Action  of  the  Electric  Current — Electro -Magnetism. 

A  magnetic  needle,  balanced  on  its  centre  and  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
wire,  or  other  conductor,  along  which  a  current  of  electricity  is  passing,  tends  to  place 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  current.  This  effect,  which  we  have  ah-eady 
had  frequent  occasion  to  notice,  is  produced  by  the  electric  cm-rent,  from  whatever 
source  it  may  be  derived ;  but  it  depends  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  curi'ent, 
not  on  its  intensity,  and  is  therefore  exhibited  by  voltaic,  and  even  by  thermo-electric 
currents,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  by  those  resulting  from  friction  electricity 
(p.  399).  Very  small  wires  of  zinc  and  copper  excited  by  dilute  acid  wiU  produce  a 
stronger  deflection  of  the  magnet  than  the  most  powerful  electrical  machine.  The  de- 
flection of  the  magnet  is  exclusively  an  effect  of  electricity  in  the  state  of  motion  or 
discharge ;  the  highest  charges,  either  of  the  voltaic  battery  or  of  the  electrical  machine 
in  the  state  of  tension,  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  magnet. 

The  direction  assumed  by  a  magnetic  needle  under  the  influence  of  the  current  may 
be  determined  by  either  of  the  followng  empirical  rules :  — 

1.  Let  the  observer  fancy  himself  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  looTcing 
towards  the  needle,  and  with  the  current  of  positive  electricity  flowing  from  his  head  to 
his  feet:  then  the  north  fole  of  the  needle  will  move  towards  his  right  hand. 

2.  The  north  pole  of  the  needle  tends  to  revolve  round  the  condvxting  wire  in  the 
direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  face  of  which  is  turned  towards  that  end  of  the 
wire  from  which  the  positive  electricity  'proceeds. 

Either  of  these  rules  will  determine  the  du'ection  taken  by  the  needle  in  any  ease 
whatever ;  the  second  is  perhaps  the  more  convenient  of  the  two.  As  a  particular 
example,  we  may  mention,  that  if  the  conducting  wire  is  horizontal,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  cm-rent  of  +  E  running  from  north  to  south,  the  needle 
turns  its  north  pole  to  the  west  if  placed  above  the  wire,  and  to  the  east  if  placed 
below. 
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When  the  magnet  is  freely  suspended  hj  its  centre,  it  tends  to  place  itself  at  right 
angles  to  the  ciirrent,  its  actual  position  of  equilibrium  being  intermediate  between  this 
and  the  direction  imparted  to  it  by  the  earth's  magnetism  ;  e.g.  if  placed  above  a  hori- 
zontal conducting  wire  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  with  the  current  running  from  south  to 
north,  the  north  pole  points  in  a  direction  between  north  and  east,  inclining  to  the  one 
or  the  other,  according  as  the  earth's  magnetism  or  the  current  acts  more  strongly 
upon  it. 

As  the  direction  of  the  needle  under  the  influence  of  the  current  is  reversed,  either 
by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  itself,  or  by  moving  the  needle  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  \vire  —  c.  g.  below  if  it  was  previously  above  —  it  follows  that,  if  the  con- 
ducting wire  be  bent  back  upon  itself,  and  the  needle  placed  between  the  two  arms,  as 
in  fiq.  428,*  the  two  portions  of  the  current  above  and  below  the  needle  will  tend  to 
give  it  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  force  with  which  the  current  acts  upon  it  will 
be  doubled ;  it  is  even  more  than  doubled,  because  the  vertical  parts  of  the  wire  like- 
wise tend  to  turn  the  needle  in  the  same  direction,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  the  rules 


above  given  (p.  442).  Hence  also,  if  the  needle  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  or 
of  a  square  conductor  ( 428)  round  which  the  current  is  passing,  it  will  be  moved  in 
one  direction  by  the  joint  action  of  all  parts  of  this  conductor.  Further,  if  the  wire 
lie  coiled  several  times  upon  itself  always  in  the  same  direction,  and  a  current  sent 
through  it  from  end  to  end,  a  needle  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  coil,  as  in  fig.  429,  will 
be  deflected  in  one  direction  by  the  joint  action  of  all  parts  of  the  coil. 

An  instrument  thus  constructed  is  called  a  galvanonuUr  or  raultipUer ;  it  serves  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  very  feeble  currents,  and  by  the  magnitude  of  the  angle 
through  wliich  the  needle  is  deflected  by  different  currents,  an  approximate  indi- 
cation of  their  relative  strength  may  be  obtained.  The  angle  of  deflection  is  not, 
however,  exactly  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  so  that  the  instrument 
constracted  as  above  is  not  properly  speaking  a  galvanometer,  but  only  a.  galmvoscope  ; 
I  lie  former  term  is,  however,  in  common  use.  Galvanometers  constructed  for  exact 
measurement  will  be  described  hereafter. 

The  delicacy  of  the  instrument  is  greatly  increased  by  making  use  of  an  asfaf.'c 
vccdle — that  is  to  say,  of  a  magnetic  needle  so  mounted  that  the  action  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  upon  it  is  neutralised.  This  is  effected  by  joining  two  magnetic  needles  of 
equal  powers,  parallel  to  each  other,  but  with  their  pioles  in  contrary  directions,  by  a 
small  piece  of  straw  or  copper  wire  passing  through  their  centres  of  gravity.  One  of 
these  needles  is  placed  within  the  coil,  and  the  other  above,  in  which  position  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  will  both  be  deflected  by  the  current  in  the  same  direction  :  if 
their  similar  poles  pointed  the  same  way,  the  upper  part  of  the  coil  woxdd  turn  them 
in  opposite  directions,  inasmuch  as  one  of  them  is  above  and  the  other  Ijelow  it. 

With  a  given  length  of  coil,  the  instrument  is  more  delicate  in  proportion  as 
tlie  magnetic  power  of  the  two  needles  is  more  nearly  eqtial:  if  exactly  equal,  they 
will  place  themselves  at  right  angles  to  the  coil  under  the  influence  of  the  feeblest 
current ;  but  it  is  generally  desirable  to  leave  a  certain  difference  between  them,  in 
order  that  the  amoimt  of  deflection  may  give  some  idea  of  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  current. 

Fig.  430  represents  a  galvanometer  fitted  vip  with  an  astatic  needle,  moving  over  a 
graduated  arc.  The  needle  is  suspended  by  a  tliread  of  unspun  silk,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  glass  case  to  protect  the  needle  from  the  agitation  of  the  air.  The 

*  T'lo  .Trro  vs  in  the  fljinrp  inrlicnte  the  dirrction  of  the  current  of  +  iT;  aiuJ  hi  all  that  follows^  the 
express  uii  "  (iireetion  of  the  cui  rent  "  is  to  la;  understood  as  applj  ing  to  tlie  positive  current. 


Fig.  428. 
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wire  is  coiled  round  a  wooden  frame,  and  is  covered  with  silk  to  insulate  the  several 
turns  of  the  coil,  so  that  the  current  may  not  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  instead  of 

going  through  the  entire  length  of  the  wire. 

The  length  and  thickness  of  the  galvano- 
meter wire  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  cur- 
rent which  the  instrument  is  intended  to  in- 
dicate. For  voltaic  currents,  a  wire  about  g 
millimetre  in  diameter,  and  making  about  800 
turns  round  the  frame,  is  generally  well  adapted. 
Thermo-electric  currents,  which  are  of  very  low 
intensity,  require  a  much  thicker  and  shorter 
wire,  e.g.  |-  millimetre  in  diameter,  and  coiled 
thirty  times  round  the  frame.  On  the  other 
hand,  currents  small  in  quantity,  but  of  high 
intensity,  are  best  indicated  by  a  coil  of  very 
fine  wire,  making  from  1,000  to  2,000  turns. 

The  insulation  of  the  several  tm-ns  of  the 
coil,  one  from  the  other,  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance, especially  for  currents  of  high  inten- 
sity, such  as  those  from  the  electrical  machine 
(p.  399).  M.  Colladon  of  Geneva,  who  first 
observed  the  deflection  of  the  needle  by  the 
machine  current,  used  a  galvanometer  of  500 
to  1,000  turns,  having  a  wire  twice  covered  with 
silk,  and  each  series  of  turns  separated  from 
that  below  it  by  a  sheet  of  oiled  silk. 

The  direction  of  the  ciu-rent  which  deflects 
the  galvanometer  needle  in  a  particular  way 
is  easily  determined  by  the  rules  given  on  p.  442,  when  the  direction  in  which  the 
wire  is  coiled  round  the  frame  is  known.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinoaiish  between  right-handed  and  left-lianded  coils  or  helices.  Suppose  the  wire  to 
be  coiled  round  a  cylinder  beginning  at  the  left  hand ;  then  if  the  turns  in  front  of 
the  cylinder  proceed  from  below  upwards,  as  in  fig.  431,  the  coil  is  left-handed;  if,  on 


Fig.  431. 


Fig.  432. 


the  contrary,  they  proceed  in  front  from  above  downwards,  as  in  fig.  432,  it  is  right- 
handed. 

A  magnetic  needle  placed  with  its  centre  in  the  axis  of  such  a  coil,  turns  its  north 
or  south  pole  tow  ards  that  end  of  the  coil  at  which  the  current  enters,  according  as 
the  coil  is  left  or  right-handed. 

The  direction  given  to  the  needle  is  the  same,  whether  the  coil  is  elongated,  as  in 
figs.  431,  432,  or  compressed,  as  in  the  galvanometer.  As,  however,  in  the  galvanometer 
when  complete,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  whether  the  coil  is  right  or  left-handed,  it  is  best 
to  determine  by  experiment,  once  for  all,  the  direction  taken  by  the  needle  when  the 
current  enters  at  one  particular  end  of  the  coil. 


Action  of  the  Magnet  on  the  Electric  Current. 

The  action  between  the  current  and  the  magnet  is  mutual,  so  that  if  the  conductor 
conveying  the  current  is  free  to  move,  it  is  deflected  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
which  the  magnet  takes  under  its  influence :  in  short,  if  the  magnet  and  conducting 
wire  are  both  free  to  move,  they  place  themselves  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the 
magnet  moving  in  the  manner  pointed  out  at  p.  442,  the  conductor  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

The  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  current  may  be  shown  by  means  of  Ampere's 
apparatus  {fig.  433).  On  holding  a  bar-magnet  below  the  rectangular  wire  and 
parallel  to  its  lower  horizontal  arm,  the  wire  turns  round  and  places  itself  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnet,  the  position  of  equilibrium  being  determined  by  the  rules  given 
on  p.  442. 
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Fig.  433. 


Fig.  434. 
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Emm, 

A  simpler  apparatus  for  the  same  pvirpose  is  the  floating  battery  {fiq.  434)  contrived 
by  G.  De  la  Rive.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  attached  to  a  cork, 
and  connected  together  by  a  coil  of  covered  wire  placed  above  the  cork ;  the  whole  is 
floated  on  water  slightly  acidulated,  whereby  a  current  is  made  to  pass  round  the 
coil.  On  the  approach  of  a  magnet,  the  coil  takes  up  a  position  indicated  by  the  law 
just  cited. 

The  action  of  the  floating  battery  thus  constructed  is  ratlier  weak,  and  consequently 
a  coil  of  considerable  length  is  required  to  make  it  sensitive.  A  better  construction  is 
that  shown  in  figs.  435,  436,  in  which  the  extremities  of  the  coil  are  connected  with 


Fig.  435. 


Fig.  430. 


a  small  Daniell's  cell  contained  in  a  wide  glass  tube  attached  to  the  cork  float.    AVith  ' 
this  arrangement,  stronger  acid  may  be  used  and  a  more  energetic  current  obtained,  so 
that  a  thinner  coil,  or  even  a  single  circular  or  rectangular  wire,  is  .sufficient  to  exhiliit 
strong  deflection  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet. 

A  movable  electric  current  is  deflected  by  the  earth's  magnetism  as  well  as  by  an 
ordinary  magnet.  This  may  be  shown  either  with  Ampere's  apparatus  or  with  the 
floating  battery,  the  wire  of  either  of  which,  when  left  to  itself,  takes  up  a  position  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  north  magnetic 
pole  of  the  earth  is  analogous  to  the  south 

pole  of  an  ordinary  magnet,  it  wdll  be  seen  ■^^9-  ^^7. 

that,  in  the  position  of  stable  equilibrium, 
the  direction  of  the  current  is  from  east  to 
west  in  the  lower  horizontal  branch,  and 
from  below  upwards  on  the  western  ver- 
tical side. 

The  action  of  the  earth  on  the  current 
is  much  less  energetic  than  that  of  a  bar- 
magnet  held  near  the  wire ;  nevertheless  it 
may  sometimes  interfere  with  the  results 
of  this  latter  action.  Tliis  source  of  com- 
plication may  be  obviated  by  giving  to  the 
movable  wire  the  form  of  a  double  rectangle,  437,  so  arranged  that  the  earth's 
action  on  the  one  half  shall  be  neutralised  by  that  on  the  other.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  called  an  astatic  conductor. 
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MuTUAi,  Action  of  Electric  Cueeents. 

Electric  currents  moving  in  parallel  lines  attract  one  another  if  they  move  in  the  same 
direction,  and  repel  one  another  if  they  move  in  opposite  directions. 

This  law  may  be  demonstrated  by  bringing  a  conducting  wire  connecting  the  poles 

of  a  rather  powerful  Toltaic  battery  near 
the  wire  of  the  floating  battery,  as  shown  in 
fig.  438,  or  the  wire  of  Ampere's  apparatus 
(figs.  433,  437). 

The  mutual  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
currents  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  case 
of  parallelism ;  for  if  two  currents,  a  b,  are 
moving  in  directions  inclined  to  each  other 
in  the  same  plane,  a  may  be  resolved  into 
two  component  currents,  one  perpendicular 
and  the  other  parallel  to  b  ;  the  former  pro- 
duces no  effect,  because  it  is  equally  inclined 
to  B  both  ways,  and  the  latter  attracts  or  re- 
pels B,  according  as  it  is  moving  in  the  same 
or  the  opposite  direction.  If  the  em-rents 
are  in  different  planes,  two  such  resolutions 
will  show  how  much  of  the  force  of  one 
may  be  considered  as  acting  parallel  to  the 
other.  The  general  result  is,  that  tivo  in- 
clined currents  attract  each  other  if  they 
both  tend  towards  or  both  from  the  summit 
of  the  angle  formed  between  them.,  and  repel 
one  another  if  one  is  approaching  that  sum- 
mit and  the  other  receding  from  it.  The 
different  cases  of  this  action  are  shown  in 
fig.  439.    If  a  horizontal  conducting  wire  be 

Fig.  439. 


Fig.  440. 


held  over  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  wire  of  a  floating  battery  {fig.  440),  and  inclined 
to  it  at  any  angle  whatever,  then  if  the  two  currents  both  approach  the  summit  of 
that  angle  on  one  side  and  recede  from  it  on  the  other,  the  floating  battery  will  turn 
round,  till  the  upper  horizontal  branch  of  its  wire  has  placed  itself  parallel  to  the 
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otlier  wire,  and  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  the  two  currents  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, this  being  their  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original 
position  of  the  currents  is  such,  that  one  approaches  the  summit  of  their  angle  of 
intersection  and  the  other  recedes  from  it,  the  wire  of  the  floating  battery  is  at  fii-st 
repelled  and  turns  round,  making  a  larger  and  larger  angle  with  the  fixed  wire, 
till  it  ultimately  settles  itself  in  the  position  of  equilibrium  shown  in  the  preceding 
figure. 

Suppose  now  the  wire  of  the  floating  battery  to  have  the  form  of  a  helix,  as  in  fig.  441, 
and  that  another  helix  also  conveying  an  electric 
current  is  held  over  it.  The  floating  helix  will  place 
itself  parallel  to  the  other,  and  in  such  a  position  that 
the  currents  in  the  nearest  parts  of  the  two  run  in  the 
same  direction  ;  and  a  little  consideration  will  show 
that  if  the  helice?  are  both  right  or  both  left-handed 
(p.  444),  their  similar  ends,  i.  e.  those  by  which  the 
current  enters  or  leaves  the  helix,  will  be  placed  in 
contrary  positions,  the  positive  end  of  one  over  the 
negative  end  of  the  other.  Moreover,  if  the  positive 
end  of  the  one  (that  by  which  the  current  makes  its  exit)  be  presented  to  the  nega- 
tive end  of  the  other,  attraction  takes  place  ;  whereas  the  two  positive  or  two  nega- 
tive extremities  or  poles  repel  each  otlier.  In  short,  the  two  helices  act  upon'  one 
another  just  like  two  bar-magnets ;  and  indeed  if  a  magnet  be  substituted  for  the 
fixed  helix,  the  floating  helix  will  be  attracted  and  repelled  by  it,  and  will  place 
itself  parallel  to  it,  just  as  it  behaves  to  the  other  helix.  Moreover,  if  the  floating 
helix  be  left  to  itself,  it  will  take  iip  a  position  in  which  the  current  runs  from 
east  to  west,  and  the  axis  of  the  helix  therefore  points  north  and  south,  just  like  a 
magnet. 

This  striking  resemblance  between  the  mutual  action  of  electric  currents  and  that 
of  magnets  has  led  to  the  idea,  suggested  and  developed  by  Ampere,  that  magnetism 
is  actually  produced  by  electric  cm-rents,  circulating  round  the  magnet  in  planes  per- 
pendicular to  its  axis,  and  such,  that  on  looking  along  the  axis  of  the  magnet  with  its 
south  pole  turned  towards  the  observer,  the  current  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch,  that  is,  from  the  left  side  through  the  top  and  down  by  the  riglit  tlu'ough 
the  bottom  to  the  left  again.  Thus  in  the  bar-magnet  represented  in  fig.  442,  the 
south  pole  is  at  the  lower  end.  Whether 


Fig.  442. 
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such  currents  actually  exist  is  more  than  we 
are  at  present  prepared  to  say.  No  direct 
proof  of  their  existence  has  yeit  been  given  ; 
liut  the  theory  aflfords  a  simp)le  and  per- 
fectly satisfactory  explanation  of  all  cases 
of  the  action  of  magnets  on  each  other, 
and  of  the  mutual  action  between  the  mag- 
net and  the  electric  current.  The  funda- 
mental fact  of  electro-magnetism,  viz.  that 
a  magnet  tends  to  place  itself  at  right 
angli-s  to  an  electric  current,  is,  according 
to  this  theory,  a  du-ect  consequence  of  the 
tendency  of  electric  currents  to  place  them- 
selves parallel  to  one  another  (see  fig.  442). 

The  action  of  the  currents  circulating 
round  the  axis  of  a  magnet  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  following  experiment: — Pre- 
sent a  bar-magnet  to  a  floating  battery,  with 
a  flat  circular  coil  {fig.  435),  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  currents  of  the  magnet  shall 
coincide  in  direction  with  that  in  the  coil. 
The  coil  will  be  attracted  by  the  magnet  and 
move  on  to  it,  fixing  itself  exactly  in  the 
middle,  where  it  is  equally  attracted  both 
ways.  Now  take  hold  of  the  cod,  withdraw 
the  magnet,  and  insert  it  the  contrary  way. 
The  coil,  if  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  bar, 
wiU  remain  there  in  a  position  of  unstable 
equilibrium  ;  but  if  ever  so  little  nearer  to 
the  free  end  of  the  magnet,  it  will  shoot  oflT,  turn  itself  round,  and  then  return  to  ita 
position  in  the  middle  of  the  magnet. 
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There  are,  however,  certain  phenomena  into  which  we  cannot  here  enter,  relating  to 
the  mutual  action  of  magnets  and  electric  currents,  which  render  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  tlie  currents  which  give  rise  to  the  polarity  of  magnets  are  moleciilar,  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  circulate  round  each  individual  particle  of  the  magnet.  These  currents 
may  be  supposed  to  pre-exist  in  all  magnetic  bodies,  even  before  the  development  of 
magnetic  polarity,  but  disposed  without  regularity,  so  that  they  neutralise  one 
another.  Magnetisation  is  the  process  by  which  these  molecular  currents  are  made  to 
move  in  one  direction,  so  that  those  situated  at  the  surface  of  the  magnet  yield  as 
their  resultant  a  finite  current  circulating  round  the  magnet,  while  the  currents  in  the 
interior  are  neutralised  by  those  in  the  next  external  layer,  the  contiguous  portions  of 
which  move  in  the  direction  opposite  to  their  own.  Fig.  444  is  a  section  of  a  cylin- 
drical magnet  showing  the  external  layer  of  molecular  currents,  the  observer  looking 
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towards  the  north  pole;  and^^.  443  shows  the  finite  superficial  currents  produced  by 
their  joint  action. 

Magnetisation  hy  the  Electric  Current. 

A  bar  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  magnetic  body  placed  at  right  angles  to  an  electric 
current,  becomes  magnetised,  its  poles  being  situated  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of 
a  magnetic  needle  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  same  current  and  in  the  same 
relative  position,  this  direction  being  such  that  the  cuiTents  which,  in  Ampere's 
theory,  are  supposed  to  circulate  round  the  magnet,  coincide  in  direction  with  tlie 
acting  current  on  that  side  of  the  bar  which  is  nearest  to  it. 

Soft  iron  is  easily  magnetised  by  the  electric  current,  but  returns  to  its  ordinary 
unmagnetised  state  as  soon  as  the  ciuTent  ceases  to  act  upon  it ;  it  therefore  requires 
the  action  of  a  continuous  current,  like  that  of  the  voltaic  battery.  Steel,  cast  iron, 
and  nickel,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  difficult  to  magnetise,  but  retain  their  magnetic 
power  when  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  current ;  the  resistance  which  these 
bodies  offer  to  any  force  tending  to  polarise  them,  is  best  overcome  by  electricity  of 
high  tension  ;  —  indeed  hard  steel  never  acquires  its  full  magnetic  polarity  under  the 
influence  of  currents  of  low  tension,  but  only  when  subjected  to  the  sudden  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar  or  battery  (p.  398). 

Magnetisation  of  Soft  Iron. — A  short  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  at  right  angles  to  a 
wire  joining  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  becomes  magnetic ;  and  on  bringing  the 
same  wire  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  iron  filings,  a  number  of  them  will  adhere  to  it  as 
long  as  the  circuit  is  complete,  falling  off  as  soon  as  it  is  broken.  This  attraction, 
according  to  Ampere's  theory,  is  merely  a  case  of  mutual  attraction  between  electric 
currents  running  in  the  same  direction. 

In  longer  bars  of  soft  iron,  the  magnetic  influence  of  a  straight  current  is  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  perceptible  ;  but  by  causing  the  current  to  act  simultaneously  all  along  the  bar, 
which  may  be  effected  by  coiling  the  wire  round  it  in  the  form  of  a  helix,  very  strong 
magnetic  polarity  may  be  developed,  even  by  the  current  of  a  smaU  voltaic  couple. 
The  wire,  if  covered  with  silk,  may  be  coiled  directly  round  the  bar ;  if  uncovered,  it 
must  be  coiled  round  a  paper  or  wooden  tube  within  which  the  bar  is  inserted ;  but 
covered  wires  are  generally  used,  because  the  turns  of  the  coil  may  then  be  kept  very 
close  together,  and  the  wire  may  be  coiled  round  the  bar  in  several  layers.  The 
direction  of  the  polarity  depends  of  course  on  the  kind  of  helix  used.  With  a  left- 
handed  helix  (p.  444),  the  north  pole  of  the  bar  is  at  that  end  of  the  coil  at  which  the 
current  enters. 
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A  Lar  of  soft  iron  bent  in  tlio  form  of  a  horse-slioe,  and  having  a  long  coil  of  wire 
round  it,  becomes  a  very  powerful  magnet,  when  its  poles  are  joined  by  a  keeper  of 
soft  irr.n  and  a  current  is  sent  through  the  coil ;  such  an  electro-magnet  will  support  a 
very  great  weiglit.  If  the  soft  iron  is  of  good  quality-,  and  has  been  sovei-al  times 
tempered  by  slow  cooling,  the  development  of  the  magnetism  follows  instantaneously 
on  the  closing  of  tlie  circuit ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  magnetism  disappears  also 
on  breaking  the  circuit,  but  a  small  amount  is  retained  for  a  time,  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  bar — long  bars,  and  moi-e  especially  horse-shoes,  retaining  a  portion  of 
their  magnetism  for  a  longer  time  than  short  ones.  In  horse-shoes  the  retention  of 
the  polarity  is  greatly  promoted  by  joining  the  poles  with  a  soft  iron  keeper.  A 
horse-shoe  electro-magnet,  which  supported  a  weight  of  120  lbs.  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  current,  was  found  to  carry  50  lbs.  when  the  circuit  was  interrupted, 
and  retained  this  power  for  a  long  time,  while  the  keeper  remained  in  position  ;  but 
on  forcibly  separating  the  keeper,  the  whole  of  the  magnetism  was  destroyed.  The 
cause  of  this  effect  is  that  the  keeper,  by  contact  with  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  becomes 
itself  a  magnet,  each  of  its  extremities  becoming  a  pole  of  opposite  name  to  that  of  the 
magnet  with  which  it  is  in  contact;  and  these  poles  intensify  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet,  just  as  a  body  electrified  by  induction  intensifies  the  electric  polarity  of  the 
inducing  body  (p.  386),  the  whole  forming  a  kind  of  closed  magnetic  circuit,  the 
dilferent  parts  of  which  tend  to  keep  one  another  in  equilibrium  ;  on  removing  the 
keeper,  this  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  and  the  bar  of  iron  returns  to  its  ordinary 
state. 

Magnetisation  of  Steel.  —  Steel  bars  or  wires  are  permanently  magnetised  when 
placed  within  a  helix  through  which  a  voltaic  current  or  an  electric  discharge  is  passed. 
For  the  latter  mode  of  operation,  the  helix  must  be  coiled  round  a  glass  tube  and  the 
steel  bar  placed  within  the  tube  (p.  398) ;  for  the  former,  either  this  method  may  be 
adopted,  or  helices  of  covered  wire  without  the  glass  tube  may  be  used.  With  a  simple 
helix,  that  is,  one  in  which  all  the  turns  of  the  coil  go  the  same  way,  the  resulting 
magnet  will  have  only  two  poles,  like  an  ordinary  bar-maguet,  the  north  being  turned 
towards  the  positive  or  negative  end  of  the  helix,  according  as  the  latter  is  right  or 
Ic-tt-handed;  but  if  one  half  of  the  helix  is  right  and  the  other  left-handed,  a  kind  of 
double  magnet  wiU  be  formed,  having  two  similar  poles  at  each  end,  and  a  con- 
trary pole  in  the  middle;  and  with  a  triple  helix,  e.g.  consisting  of  a  right-handed 
portion  placed  between  two  left-handed  portions,  a  magnet  will  bo  formed  with  four 
consecutive  poles,  arranged  tlius,  N,  S,  N,  iS  ;  and  similarly  for  anj'  number  of  alter- 
nations. 

By  the  discharge  of  a  lai-ge  Leyden  jar  or  battery,  steel  wires  may  be  magnetised 
when  simply  laid  at  right  angles  to  a  straight  conducting  wire,  either  in  contact  witli 
it,  or  at  the  distance  of  several  inches.  The  intensity  of  the  magnetism  thus  developed 
increases  with  the  intensity  of  the  discharge,  other  things  being  equal;  but  when 
needles  of  hard  steel  are  phiced  at  different  distances  from  the  conducting  wire,  the 
intensity,  and  even  the  direction,  of  the  magnetic  polarity  induced  by  the  same  electric 
discharge,  are  found  to  vary  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  according  to  tlie  distance. 
Fro7n  the  experiments  of  Savary  (Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [2]  xxxiv.  5),  and  Abria  {iliid. 
[3]  i.  385),  it  appears  that  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  produced  by  the  electric 
discharge  does  not  diminish  constantly  as  the  distance  becomes  greater,  but  increases 
with  the  distance  beyond  a  certain  point,  wlicre  it  is  at  a  minimum :  and  that,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  conducting  wire,  and  with  the  same  direction  of  the  discharge,  the 
situation  of  the  magnetic  poles  with  regard  to  the  wire  changes  moi'e  tlian  once  at  dif- 
ferent distances.  In  contact  with  the  conducting  wire,  or  at  very  short  distances  from 
it,  the  poles  are  disposed  according  to  the  general  law  (pp.  442,  444).  The  table  on 
p.  450  contains  the  i-esults  obtained  by  Savary  with  a  platinum  wire  2  metres  long  and 
\  millimetre  in  diameter,  hard-tempered  steel  needles  15  mm.  long  and  \  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  an  electrical  battery  laaving  a  coated  surface  of  22  square  feet.  The 
strength  of  the  magnetism  acquired  by  the  needles  was  estimated  by  the  time  in  which 
they  performed  a  given  number  of  oscillations  under  the  influence  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism. To  avoid  any  errors  that  miglit  arise  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  steel 
needles,  they  were  not  placed  vertically  one  over  the  other,  but  over  different  parts  of 
the  conducting  wire.  The  polarity  of  a  needle  is  called  positive  when  its  direction 
coincides  with  the  general  law,  negative  in  the  contrary  case. 

It  appears  from  the  table  that,  for  the  positively  magnetised  needles,  there  was  a  maxi- 
mum of  intensity  at  contact,  and  another  at  the  height  of  30  mm.  above  the  wire,  the 
second  maximum  being  somewhat  greater  than  the  first.  For  the  negatively  magne- 
tised needles,  there  was  a  maximum  at  5  mm.  The  minima  of  intensity  corresponded 
with  the  changes  of  sign.  In  another  experiment,  in  which  the  conducting  wire  was 
only  1  metre  in  length,  four  changes  of  direction  in  the  polarity  were  observed,  and  the 
last  maximum  was  at  the  height  of  40  mm.  instead  of  30. 
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No.  of  Needle. 

Distance  from  the  Wire 
in  Millimetres. 

Time  of  60  Oscillations. 

Direction  of  the  Poles. 

1 

00 

62"-4 

Positive 

2 

1-2 

1'  3"-8 

Negative 

3 

2-5 

1'  12"-8 

4 

3-7 

44"-6 

)i 
tt 

5 

60 

40"-0 

6 

6-0 

41''-8 

tt 

7 

7-4 

44''-8 

tt 

8 

8-5 

68"-2 

It 

9 

9-7 

1'  20"-l 

tt 

Positive 

10 

109 

1'  52"  0 

11 

11-8 

1'  18"-6 

11 

12 

12-5 

r  l"-0 

n 

13 

13-8 

49"-6 

It 

U 

16-3 

3  8"- 2 

II 

15 

18-7 

33"-8 

„ 

16 

21-0 

31"-3 

It 

17 

23-8 

29"-5 

It 

18 

28-5 

30" -8 

19 

34-0 

29"-8 

20 

46-0 

35"-9 

21 

70-0 

55"-6 

II 

22 

100-0 

1'  27"-6 

23 

130-0 

r  48"-0 

The  diameter  of  the  conducting  -wire  likewise  affects  the  distances  at  which  the 
changes  of  sign  in  the  magnetic  polarity  take  place  ;  with  a  very  fine  wire,  g-  mm.  in 
diameter,  no  such  changes  of  sign  were  observed,  and  the  maximum  of  intensity  was 
at  the  distance  of  11  mm.,  that  is  to  say,  five  times  less  than  with  a  wire  of  three 
times  the  diameter. 

The  intensity  of  the  magnetisation  is,  cceteris  paribtis,  greater  as  the  length  of  the 
vrire  is  less  in  proportion  to  its  diameter.  This  increase,  however,  has  a  limit :  a  wire 
1  metre  long,  for  example,  gives  the  highest  maximum  of  magnetisation  when  its 
diameter  is  ^  mm. ;  at  the  distance  at  which  this  maximum  effect  is  produced,  the 
needle  is  magnetised  to  saturation;  with  greater  lengths  of  wire  the  intensity 
is  less.  The  relative  maxima  aie  nearer  to  the  wire  in  proportion  as  the  wire  is 
longer. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  conducting  wire,  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  retardation  which  it  produces  on  the  discharge  :  for  in  a 
circuit  formed  of  tlu-ee  wires  of  unequal  diameters,  joined  end  to  end,  the  magnetising 
effect  of  the  discharge  is  the  same,  in  whatever  part  of  the  circuit  the  needle  is 
placed,  the  velocity  of  the  discharge  being,  of  course,  the  same  in  every  part  of  the 
circuit. 

The  dimensions  and  hardness  of  the  needles  have  likewise  a  very  decided  influence 
on  the  result-s  :  needles  of  unhardened  steel  exhibit  no  change  of  sign,  whereas  those 
of  hard-tempered  steel  exhibit  at  least  three  such  changes.  If  the  diameter  of  the 
needle  is  somewhat  considerable,  the  strongest  magnetisation  takes  place  in  contact 
■with  the  conducting  wire,  and  the  intensity  continually  diminishes  with  increase  of 
distance.  A  hardened  needle  of  considerable  thickness  is  magnetised  by  the  discharge 
like  an  unhardened  needle  of  smaller  diameter,  a  fact  which  may  be  explained  by  ob- 
serving that  the  hardening  affects  only  the  surface,  and  that,  in  a  thick  needle,  the 
surface  bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  mass  than  in  a  thin  one. 

With  helices,  also,  several  changes  of  sign  were  obtained  in  the  polarity  of  hard- 
tempered  steel  needles  placed  at  different  distances ;  but  when  the  total  length  of  the 
wire  was  increased  without  changing  that  of  the  coiled  portion,  the  changes  of  sign 
became  less  frequent,  till  finally  the  polarity  was  no  longer  reversed  at  different  dis- 
tances, but  only  became  less  intense  as  the  distance  increased.  The  length  of  a 
needle  placed  within  the  helix  has  no  influence  on  the  direction  of  its  polarity,  but  only 
on  the  intensity. 

Non-conducting  bodies,  such  as  dry  paper,  wood,  or  glass,  interposed  between  the 
steel  bars  and  the  conducting  wire,  have  no  influence,  either  on  the  direction  or  on  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetism  produced,  but  conducting  bodies  modify  the  effect  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  thus,  if  two  similar  needles  are  placed  within  a  helix,  one  un- 
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oorered,  the  otlier  enclosed  in  a  thick  copper  cylinder  kept  out  of  contact  with  the 
helix,  a  discharge  wliich  magnetises  the  former  strongly,  produces  no  effect  on  the 
latter.  By  gradually  diminisliing  the  thickness  of  the  metallic  envelope,  the  needle 
is  more  and  more  magnetised  by  a  discharge  of  given  strength.  In  some  cases,  tlie 
envelope  changes  the  direction  of  the  polarity  induced.  It  is  only  by  continuous 
envelopes  that  these  effects  are  produced  ;  metallic  powders,  which  conduct  but  slowly, 
have  no  effect. 

These  effects,  and  others  produced  by  the  interposition  of  metallic  discs,  are  due 
to  momentary  electric  currents,  excited  in  the  conducting  disc  or  enveloj^e  liy  tlie 
discharge.  The  remarkable  variations  of  intensity  and  inversion  of  the  polarity  at 
different  distances  from  the  wire,  are  probably  due  to  a  similar  cause,  namely,  the 
polarisation  of  the  molecules  of  the  intervening  medium. 

Savary  has  also  shown  that  similar  results  may  be  obtained  with  the  continuous 
voltaic  cuiTcnt,  and  that  the  magnetising  effects  of  the  current  approach  more  nearly 
to  those  of  the  sudden  discluirge,  in  proportion  as  the  current  has  a  higher  intensity, 
and  the  battery  is  charged  with  a  liquid  of  less  conducting  power.  Altogetlier,  the 
effects  are  less  distinct  with  the  current  than  with  the  sudden  discharge,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  change  of  direction  of  the  polarity  at  different  distances  from  the  con- 
ducting wire.  Steel  needles  are  not  strongly  magnetised  by  the  current  unless  they 
are  placed  within  a  helLs. 

Electeo-uyxamic  Induction. — Magxeto-electeicitt. 

An  eloctrle  current  produces  no  perceptible  disturbance  in  the  electric  state  of  a  neigh- 
bouring conductor,  so  long  as  it  remains  of  constant  strength,  and  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  remain  unaltered  ;  but  if  the  current  undergoes  any  variation  of  strengtli — 
especially,  therefore,  at  the  moments  of  its  commencement  and  cessation,  —  or  if  it  he 
made  to  approach  or  recede  from  the  other  conductor,  it  then  produces  an  electrical 
disturbance  in  that  body,  and  if  the  latter  forms  a  closed  circuit,  dcvelopes  in  it  a 
current  of  electricity.  This  mode  of  action,  discovered  by  Faraday  in  1832,  is  called 
E 1  e  c  t  r  0  -  d  y  n  a  m  i  c  Induction.  Its  eflfects  may  be  studied  by  means  of  the  appa- 
ratus,  represented  in  fig.  44.5. 

Two  copper  wires  covered  with  sUk  are  coiled  round  a  hollow  wooden  cylinder,  so 
as  to  form  two  perfectly  similar  but  sepa- 
rate helices,  the  turns  of  which  are  pa- 
rallel, and  as  close  to  each  other  as  pos- 
sible. The  ends  of  one  of  these  hehces 
A,  are  connected  with  a  galvanic  battery ; 
those  of  the  other,  B,  with  a  galvano- 
meter. At  the  moment  of  completing  the 
battei'y  circuit,  the  galvanometer  needle 
moves,  its  motion  indicating  a  cm'rent  in 
the  wire  B,  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  battery  current  in  A.  This 
induced  ciu'rent,  however,  is  only  mo- 
mentary, the  needle  immediately  returning 
to  its  ordinary  position  of  equilibrium, 
and  remaining  there  as  long  as  the  bat- 
tery circuit  remains  closed  ;  but  on  break- 
ing the  cu-cuit,  the  needle  again  moves, 
and  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
its  first  movement,  indicating,  therefore, 
a  current  in  the  wire  B,  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  that  in  A ;  this  last  also  is 
only  momentary. 

Any  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  battery  current  produces  effects  similar  in 
kind,  though  less  in  degree,  to  those  resulting  from  its  commencement  or  cessation : 
for  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  a  current  is  equivalent  to  the  production  of  a  fresh 
current ;  and  a  decrease,  to  the  cessation  of  a  current  of  less  strength. 

If  only  a  single  helix  is  wound  round  the  hollow  wooden  cylinder  in  the  last  figure, 
its  ends  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  and  another  helix  through  which  a  current  is 
passing  is  quickly  thrust  into  the  tube  :  a  momentary  current  is  also  induced  in  the 
first  helix  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  the  second  ;  so  long  as  the  latter  remains 
within  the  tube,  no  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer,  but  on  quickly  with- 
drawing the  inner  helix,  a  momentary  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer,  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  former,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the 
movable  helix.     This  experiment  is,  indeed,  only  another  form  of  the  first;  in  both 
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cases  an  electric  current  is  suddenly  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  a  con- 
ducting wire  forming  a  closed  circuit,  and  as  suddenly  withdrawn  ;  but  the  making 
and  breaking  contact  with  the  battery  in  the  first  experiment,  admits  of  a  much 
quicker  introduction  and  removal  of  the  current,  than  the  mechanical  movement  of 
the  helix  in  the  second  :  hence  the  induced  currents  are  more  powerful  in  the  first 
instance. 

All  these  eifects  are  greatly  intensified,  but  not  altered  in  direction,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  or  a  bundle  of  iron  wires  within  the  inducing  helix.  Thus 
with  the  double  helix  {fig.  445),  on  making  contact  with  the  battery,  the  iron  becomes 
strongly  magnetised,  and  we  may  suppose  that  a  number  of  molecular  currents  are 
made  to  circulate  round  its  particles  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  of  the  helix 
A  (p.  447) ;  these,  at  the  moment  of  their  formation,  induce  a  strong  momentary  current 
in  the  contrary  direction  in  the  helix  B ;  and  on  breaking  contact,  the  magnetism  is 
destroyed,  and  an  equally  strong  current  is  induced  in  B,  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
in  A. 

The  same  effects  are  produced  by  magnetising  the  iron  bar  within  the  helix  in  any 
other  way  ;  thus  on  bringing  the  opposite  poles  of  two  bar  magnets  in  contact  with  the 
extremities  of  the  bar,  a  current  is  developed  in  the  helix  B  ;  and  on  removing  the 
magnets  and  thereby  unmagnetising  the  bar,  a  momentary  current  is  formed  in  the 
contrary  direction. 

Again,  in  the  second  form  of  the  experiment,  if  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  introduced  into 
the  movable  helix,  a  current  is  developed  in  the  fixed  hcKx  in  the  same  direction  as 
when  the  iron  is  not  there,  but  of  greater  intensity ;  and  if,  instead  of  the  helix,  a 
permanent  magnet  be  thrust  into  the  tube  with  its  poles  in  the  same  dii-ection  as  those 
of  the  temporary  magnet  formed  by  the  helix,  the  same  momentary  current  will  be 
produced  as  before,  and  a  contrary  current  on  withdrawing  the  magnet. 

The  direction  of  a  current  developed  by  the  action  of  a  magnet,  is  determined  by 
the  following  law  : — Hie  development  of  magnetism  m  a  bar  of  iron  in  the  ncighhoiir- 
hood  of,  and  at  right  angles  to  a  closed  conducting  wire,  or  the  movement  of  a  per  manent 
magnet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  wire,  induces  in  it  a  current  of  electricity,  the 
direction  of  which  is  opfositc  to  that  which  would  devclope  the  same  magnetic  polarity 
in  the  iron,  or-imprcss  the  same  motion  on  the  magnet ;  and  on  destroying  the  magnetism 
in  the  iron,  or  moving  the  permanent  magnet  the  contrary  way,  an  opposite  current  is 
devrlopcd.  in  the  wire. 

The  intensity  of  the  induced  currents  varies  with  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
wire  in  which  they  are  developed,  also  on  the  energy  of  the  inducing  currents,  or  the 
power  of  the  magnet.  In  general,  it  is  advantageous  to  use  very  long  wires,  and  even 
to  join  several  helices  end  to  end  ;  but  in  that  case,  if  the  induction  is  not  effected  by 
the  action  of  a  magnet,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  an  inducing  current  proceeding  from 
a  battery  of  a  considerable  number  of  pairs.  These  conditions  vary,  however,  according 
to  the  effects  to  be  produced,  and  consequently  with  the  nature  of  the  conductors 
through  which  the  induced  current  is  to  pass. 

An  electric  current,  at  the  moments  of  its  commencement  and  cessation,  developes 
momentary  currents,  not  only  in  neighbouring  wires,  but  likewise  in  the  wire  tlu-ough 
■which  itself  is  passing.  When  a  copper  svire  is  made  to  dip  into  two  mercury  cups 
attached  to  the  plates  of  a  simple  voltaic  battery,  the  spark  produced  on  breaking  con- 
tact is  much  brighter  than  that  formed  on  making  contact,  especially  if  the  wire  is  long 
and  formed  into  a  coil,  and  still  more  if  it  is  coiled  round  a  bar  or  horse-shoe  of  soft 
iron.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  that  the  battery  current,  at  the  moment  of  its 
commencement,  induces  an  opposite  current  in  the  conducting  wire,  whereby  its  own 
force  is  partly  neutralised,  whereas  at  the  moment  of  cessation,  it  induces  a  secondary 
current  in  the  same  direction  as  itself,  whereby  its  force  is  augmented  and  a  stronger 
spark  produced. 

These  secondary  currents,  which,  like  those  induced  by  the  current  in  neighbouring 
wires,  are  of  considerable  intensity,  may  be  rendered  evident  by  attaching  to  the  wire, 
near  its  extremities,  two  thinner  wires  connected  with  a  galvanometer ;  the  needle  will 
then  be  deflected  on  completing  and  breaking  the  battery  circuit.  If  the  extremities 
of  these  thinner  wires  are  brought  close  together,  a  spark  will  pass  between  them  at 
each  completion  and  interruption  of  the  circuit ;  and  if  copper  cylinders  are  attached 
to  them  and  held  in  the  moistened  hands,  a  shock  will  be  felt.  When  the  secondary 
current  is  diverted  in  either  of  these  ways,  the  brightness  of  the  spark  which  appears 
on  breaking  the  battery  circuit  is  much  diminished. 

The  formation  of  these  secondary  currents,  called  extra-currents,  will  be  easily 
understood  if  we  remember  that  a  wire  may  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  smaller  wires 
or  rows  of  particles  laid  parallel  to  one  another. 

Induced  currents  are  also  developed  by  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism, 
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e.g.  when  ;i  rectangular  wire  whose  extremities  are  connected  witli  a  galvanometer  is 
made  to  move  round  its  lower  side  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  The 
direction  of  the  current,  in  all  varieties  of  the  movement  and  form  of  the  con- 
ductor, may  be  easily  made  out  from  the  preceding  general  rules,  remembering  that 
the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  is  analogous  to  the  south  pole  of  an  ordinary 
magnet. 

Induced  currents  of  higher  orders.  —  An  induced  current  is  capable  of  developing 
other  induced  cm-rents  in  neighbouring  conductors  ;  and  these  again  develope  others, 
the  series  being  continued  through  several  terms.  These  phenomena  were  first 
observed  byDr.  Henry,  ofPrinceton  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  394),  who  made  use  of 
the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  446,  consisting  of  a  number  of  flat  spirals  of  covered 
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copper  riband.  The  first  spiral  a,  is  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  ; 
above  this,  and  very  close  to  it,  is  placed  another  spiral  b,  the  ends  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  those  of  a  third  spiral  c,  above  which,  and  veiy  close  to  it,  is  a  fourth 
spiral  d,  connected  with  a  fifth  e,  and  so  on.  At  the  moment  of  interrupting  the 
battery  current  in  a,  an  induced  current  is  developed  in  h  in  the  same  direction  as  in  a; 
this  induced  current  passes  on  to  c,  and  there  developes  in  d,  a  momentary  cuiTcnt  in 
the  contrary  direction  ;  this  current  passes  on  to  c,  where  it  developes  in  f  a  current 
whose  direction  is  opposite  to  that  of  d,  and  therefore  the  same  as  that  of  a  and  h. 
The  direction  of  the  cui-rcnt  in  any  one  of  the  spirals  may  be  determined  by  inter- 
posing in  its  circuit  a  galvanometer,  or  a  cliemical  voltameter,  or,  as  in  the  figure, 
a  helix  containing  a  steel  wire,  which  becomes  magnetised,  and  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  current  by  the  positions  of  its  poles. 

Of  the  induced  currents  developed  on  interrupting  the  primary  or  battery  current, 
the  secondary,  quaternary,  and  all  of  even  order,  have  the  same  direction  as  the 
primary  current,  while  the  tertiary,  and  others  of  uneven  order,  move  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

Similar  phenomena  are  observed  at  the  instant  of  closing  the  battery  circuit,  except- 
ing that  as  tlie  secondary  current  (in  the  helix  b  above)  is  of  contrary  direction  to  the 
primary,  all  the  induced  currents  of  even  order  also  move  in  the  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  primary,  and  those  of  uneven  order  in  the  same  direction  as  the  primary 
current. 

The  phenomenon  is,  however,  more  complicated  than  the  preceding  description  would 
imply  :  for  every  current,  however  developed,  induces  in  a  neighbouring;  conductor  two 
other  currents,  one  at  the  moment  of  its  commencement,  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
itself,  the  other  at  the  moment  of  its  cessation,  in  its  own  direction.  Hence  there  are 
in  reality,  two  secondary,  four  terliurj'  currents,  eight  of  the  fourth  order,  2'>-i  of  the 
K'h  order.  It  is  only,  however,  the  secondary  currents  that  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  finite  interval,  that  namely  between  the  closing  and  interruption  of  the 
battery  circuit,  whicli  may  be  made  as  long  as  we  please ;  but  each  of  the  secondary 
currents  has  but  a  momentai-y  duration  :  consequently,  of  the  two  tertiary  currents 
which  it  produces,  the  second  follows  instantly  upon  the  first,  and  the  current  actually 
observed  is  merely  the  diiference  between  the  two.  Similarly  with  regard  to  the 
currents  of  higher  orders.  If  then  the  two  currents  developed  in  a  conductor  at  the 
same  instant  by  the  action  of  a  current  of  the  next  lower  order,  were  always  equal  in 
quantity  and  intensity,  no  currents  of  higher  order  than  the  second  could  ever 
be  observed.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  the  two  secondary  currents  formed  at 
the  commencement  and  cessation  of  the  primary  current  are  equal  in  quantity,  pro- 
ducing equal  and  opposite  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  ;  but  they  diifcr  in  intensity, 
that  is  to  say,  in  their  power  of  overcoming  resistances,  the  direct  current  having  a 
greater  intensity  than  the  inverse.  Similar  differences  of  intensity  appear  also  to 
exist  in  the  two  simultaneous  currents  of  any  higher  order,  excepting  that  in  these 
the  inverse  currents  possess  the  higher  intensity,  so  that  the  current  actually  produced 
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moves  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  That  the  induced 
currents  of  orders  higher  than  the  second  are  really  the  resultants  of  opposite 
induced  currents  of  different  intensity,  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  that  they  are  all 
capable  of  producing  chemical,  calorific,  and  physiological  effects,  that  is,  of  traversing 
circuits  which  offer  consideraLle  resistance,  but  that  the  galvanometer  is  scarcely  de- 
Heeted  by  any  induced  current  of  higher  order  than  the  second. 

Induced  currents  of  several  orders  are  likewise  produced  by  the  sudden  discharge  of 
electricity,  as  by  the  discharge  of  an  electrical  battery.  The  effects  are  somewhat 
complicated,  but  the  general  laws  of  the  action  are  the  same  as  when  the  primary 
current  is  continuous.  As,  however,  the  primary  discharge  is  instantaneous,  or  nearly 
so,  the  two  opposite  secondary  currents  which  it  induces  on  a  neighboiu-ing  conductor, 
succeed  one  another  at  an  imperceptibly  short  interval,  and  therefore  nearly  neutralise 
each  other,  if  the  circuit  does  not  present  much  resistance ;  but  if  the  circuit  is  inter- 
rupted, either  by  a  thin  wire  which  becomes  heated,  or  by  an  interval  which  gives  rise 
to  the  passage  of  a  spark,  one  of  the  induced  currents,  generally  the  second,  or  that 
which  has  the  same  direction  as  the  primary,  predominates  over  the  other.  (Riess, 
Rcibungs-ekctricifdt,  \\.  266-355.— Matteucci,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iv.  153.— Dove, 
ibid.  iv.  336. — Marianini,  ihid.  x.  491  ;  xi.  385. —  Knochenhauer,  ibid.  xvii.  130. 
— Verdet,  ibid.  xxiv.  377.— De  la  Eive,  Traite  i.  406.) 

Theory  of  Electro-dynamic  Induction. — The  following  explanation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  induced  currents  is  given  by  De  la  Kive  {Traite  i.  445).  Electro-dynamic 
induction  maybe  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  decomposition  by  influence  of  the  natural 
electricity  belonging  to  each  particle  of  the  conductor  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  cur- 
rent, by  the  already  separated  electricities  of  each  particle  of  the  conductor  conveying 
that  current. 

Considering  the  current  as  a  series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions  of  the 
electricities  of  contiguous  molecules,  suppose  AB  {fig.  447)  to  be  a  conductor  through 
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which  a  current  is  passing  from  A  to  B.  The  particles  which  compose  this  conductor 
have  their  natural  electricity  decomposed,  the  —E  of  each  turning  towards  A,  which 
is  the  positive  pole  of  the  apparatus  generating  the  cm'rent,  and  the  +  E  to  B,  which 
is  the  negative  pole.  These  opposite  electricities,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated, 
reeombine  from  particle  to  particle,  the  —  £  of  a  with  the  -i-  ^of  the  pole  A,  the  —Eofb 
with  the  +  E  oi  a,  and  so  on  up  to  h,  the  +  Eot  which  unites  vrith  the  — ^of  the  pole  B. 
This  recomposition,  which  is  instantaneous,  is  immediately  followed  by  a  new  decom- 
position, then  follows  another  recomposition,  &c.  this  series  of  actions  going  on  so  rapidly 
that,  as  experiment  shows,  the  whole  of  the  conductor  is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
tension. 

Now  let  there  be  a  second  conductor,  A'  B',  as  near  as  possible  to  the  first,  but  insu- 
lated from  it  by  silk  or  wax.  At  the  moment  when  the  current  begins  to  pass  through 
A  B,  and  its  particles  are  polarised,  as  in  the  figure,  those  of  A'  B'  become  polarised 
in  the  opposite  way,  the  E  of  each  particle  of  A'  B'  being  opposite  to  the  —E  of  the 
corresponding  particle  of  A  B  ;  whence  it  follows  that,  if  at  the  moment  when  the 
current  begins  to  pass  through  A  B,  the  two  extremities  of  A'  B'  are  united  by  a 
conductor,  such  as  a  galvanometer-wire,  the  +  E  of  the  particle  a'  unites  through  that 
conductor  with  the  —  E  of  the  particle  A',  producing  therefore  a  momentary  current 
whose  direction  is  from  A'  to  B'  in  that  conductor,  and  from  B'  to  A'  in  the  wire  A'  B' 
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itself,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  inducing  current.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  ends  A'  B',  instead  of  being  joined  by  a  conductor,  are  made  to  commu- 
nicate severally  with  the  two  plates  of  a  condenser,  A'  imparts  to  it  a  charge  of  +  E, 
B'  a  charge  of  —E.  As  soon  as  a  has  lost  its  positive  and  h'  its  negative  electricity, 
the  — -E  of  a' is  disguised  by  the  +E  oiU,  and  so  on  to  g',  the  —E  of  which  is 
disguised  by  the  +  E  oi  h'.  These  opposite  electricities  attached  to  the  contiguous 
particles  do  not  at  once  recombine  and  neutralise  one  anotlier,  because  they  are 
retained  in  their  places  by  the  opposite  electricities  of  the  paiticles  of  A  B  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  current  ceases  to  pass  along  A  B,  the  —E  of  a  unites  with  the  +  E  of  h' 
through  the  medium  of  the  conductor  which  connects  the  ends  A',  B',  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  opposite  electricities  of  the  particles  a,  V,  c,  d',  c,  f,  and  g'  recombine,  pro- 
ducing a  current  from  B'  to  A'  in  the  conductor,  and  from  A'  to  B'  in  the  wire  itself, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  primary  current  in  A  B.  The  state  of 
tension  of  the  wire  A'  B'  during  the  time  that  the  current  is  passing  through  A  B,  is 
that  which  Faraday  calls  the  elcctrotonic  state ;  its  creation  produces  the  first  induced 
current,  and  its  cessation,  the  second. 

This  mode  of  explanation  is  not  however  very  satisfactory,  and  it  does  not  show  clearly 
why  the  secondary  currents  are  produced  only  at  the  commencement  and  cessation  of 
the  primary  current,  and  not  during  its  continuance.  Supposing  a  molecular  polari- 
sation, like  that  represented  in  fig.  447,  to  be  produced  in  the  two  wires,  a  discharge 
ought  to  occur  in  A'  B'  at  the  same  instant  as  in  A  B,  then  a  second  decomposition  of 
electricities,  then  a  second  discharge,  and  so  on.  as  long  as  the  current  in  A  B 
continues.  In  short,  all  the  changes  of  state  in  A  B  ought  to  be  reproduced  in  A'  B', 
inversely  and  with  less  intensity.  More  complete  theories  of  electro-dynamic  in- 
duction have  been  given  by  Weber  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiii.  193),  and  Neumann,  (Abhandl. 
d.  BerL  Acad.  1845,  1,  and  1847,  1) ;  but  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  introduced  into 
this  work.  (See  Wiedemann,  Galvanismus,  &c.  ii.  675  ;  Miiller,  Lchrhuck,  ii.  378.) 

Magnt  to-clcctric  Machines.  —  The  preceding  principles  have  been  applied  to 
tlie  constmction  of  machines  fbr  the  rapid  and  continuous  development  of  induction 
currents.  All  these  machines  depend  upon  the  rapid  magnetisation  and  demagnetisa- 
tion of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  round  which  a  continuous  wire  is  coiled,  the  development 
and  destruction  of  the  magnetism  being  effected,  either  by  giving  the  bar  of  iron  a 
continuous  motion,  which  causes  it  to  pass  at  short  intervals  before  a  magnetic  pole, — • 
or  by  sul->jecting  it  to  the  influence  of  an  electric  current,  the  circuit  of  which  is  com- 
pleted and  broken  at  very  short  intervals. 

Saxton's  magneto-electric  machine  (fig.  448)  consists  of  a  strong  horse-shoe  magnet, 
fixed  horizontally,  and  a  soft  iron  keeper  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  each  arm  of 
which  is  encircled  by  a  silk-covered 

wire.    The  keeper  is  made  to  re-  Fig.  448. 

volve  on  a  horizontal  axis  by  an 
endless  cord  passing  i-ound  a  wheel, 
whereby  the  two  extremities  of  the 
keeper  are  brought  in  front  of  the 
poles  of  the  magnet  twice  at  each 
tui'n  of  the  wheel.  By  this  motion, 
the  keeper  is  alternately  magnetised 
and  unmagnetised.  When  it  is  in 
the  a.vial  position,  that  is  to  say, 
when  its  ends  face  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  as  in  the  figure,  it  is  mag- 
netised ;  when  it  has  got  a  quarter 
round,  or  into  the  eqiiatvrial  po- 
sition, it  is  unmagnetised ;  when 
half  round,  it  is  again  a  magnet, 
but  with  its  poles  in  the  reverse 
of  their  former  direction  ;  when  three-quarters  round,  it  has  again  lost  its  magnetism, 
and  so  on.  Now,  as  the  loss  of  one  kind  of  magnetic  polarity  is  the  same  as  the  gain  of 
the  opposite  kind,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  at  each  complete  turn  of  the  wheel,  there  will 
be  two  currents  in  opposite  directions  developed  in  each  of  the  coils  of  wire.  Further, 
on  comparing  each  of  tlie  induced  currents  in  one  of  the  wires,  with  that  which  is 
induced  at  the  same  instant  in  the  other  wire,  it  is  clear  that  these  two  currents  must 
move  in  ;ontrary  directions,  since  the  magnetic  poles  to  which  they  owe  their  origin 
are  of  opposite  kinds.  Hence,  to  enalile  these  cm'rents  to  unite  their  forces  instead  of 
neutralising  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  join  together  the  two  ends  of  each  of  the 
wires  from  which  the  current  appears  to  issue,  and  the  two  by  which  it  appears  to 
enter  at  the  same  time  ;  these  four  ends  tlius  joined  two  and  two,  present  but  two 
extremities  or  poles,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  body  through  which  the  induced 
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currents  are  to  be  sent.  Another  mode  of  connection  is  to  join  the  extremity  of  one 
wire  from  which  the  cm-rent  issues,  with  that  extremity  of  the  other  at  which  it  enters, 
at  the  same  instant  leaving  the  other  ends  free  to  form  the  poles.  These  two  arrange- 
ments diifer  in  this  respect,  that  in  the  former  there  are  two  parallel  circuits,  the 
effects  of  which  are  added  together,  whereas  in  the  second,  there  is  only  one  circuit 
twice  as  long  as  the  former.  The  second  circuit  has  evidently  much  less  conducting 
power  than  the  first,  which  consists  of  two  wires  only  half  as  long  as  the  single  wire 
of  the  second  ;  it  is  therefore  the  arrangement  to  be  preferred  when  the  induced  cur- 
rents are  intended  to  pass  through  imperfect  conductors,  or  intei'ruptions  in  the  cu-cuit. 

To  establish  the  connections  between  the  two  extremities  or  poles  of  the  wire,  one 
of  them  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  metal  rod  fixed  on  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  in 
the  middle  of  the  keeper,  and  moving  with  it, — the  other  with  a  vertical  metal  disc 
fixed  by  its  centre  to  the  same  rod,  which  passes  through  it,  but  is  well  insulated  from 
it  hy  a  glass  tube  enveloping  the  rod.  The  disc  dips  constantly  by  its  lower  part 
into  a  little  trough  of  mercury,  which  also  receives  in  succession  the  two  points  of 
a  little  brass  needle  attached  to  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  in  metallic  communication 
■n-ith  it.  Every  time,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  points  of  the  needle  is  brought  by  the 
rotation  into  such  a  position  as  to  dip  into  the  mercury,  a  metallic  comraimication  is 
established  between  the  extremities  or  poles  of  the  two  coils  of  wire.  If  the  needle 
is  adjusted  so  that  each  of  its  points  shall  dip  into  the  mercury  just  as  the  keeper 
arrives  in  front  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  emerge  as  it  quits  them,  the  first 
induction  current  is  developed  at  the  moment  of  immersion,  the  second  at  the  moment 
of  emersion.  Both  the  immersion  and  the  emersion  are  therefore  accompanied  hy  an 
electric  spark,  so  that  a  constant  succession  of  bright  sparks  is  produced  as  long  as  the 
rotation  of  the  wheel  is  continued. 

To  send  the  induced  currents  through  any  required  conductor,  the  needle  is  removed, 
and  tlie  pointed  end  of  a  small  metallic  rod,  firmly  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  apparatus, 
is  pressed  against  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  which  is  hollowed  out  for  the 
purpose,  the  otlier  end  of  the  rod  dipping  into  a  cup  of  mercury.  When  the  mercury 
in  this  cup  and  that  in  the  basin,  into  which  the  disc  above  mentioued  constantly  dips, 
are  connected  by  any  conductor,  the  induced  currents  must  necessarily  pass  through 
that  conductor.  To  render  the  connection  perfect,  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  at  the  end 
of  the  axis  is  amalgamated. 

Magneto-electric  currents  are  similar  in  most  of  their  effects  to  voltaic  currents ; 
they  heat  thin  wires  to  redness,  decompose  acidulated  water,  and  give  powerful  shocks. 
To  produce  this  last  effect,  two  wires  attached  to  metal  cylinders  (fig.  449)  are  con- 
nected, one  into  the  mercuiy  in  the  little  cup,  the  other  with  that  into  which  the  disc 
dips ;  the  cylinders  are  held  in  the  hands,  previously  slightly  moistened  with  salt  water. 

Magneto-electric  currents  differ  however  from  voltaic  currents  in  being  discon- 
tinuous, and  when  produced  by  the  machine  above  described,  in  moving  in  two 
opposite  directions  alternately.  This  discontinuity  is  the  cause  of  the  powerful  shocks 
which  they  give  ;  a  voltaic  cuiTent,  the  circuit  of  which  is  rapidly  completed  and 
broken,  likewise  produces  much  more  powerful  shocks  than  a  continuous  current  from 
the  same  battery.  The  alternate  movement  of  the  magneto-electric  cun-ents  in  opjiosite 
directions  has  a  considerable  effect  on  its  power  of  chemical  decomposition :  for  this 
repeated  change  of  direction  necessarily  causes  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases  to  be  evolved  from  each  electrode  ;  and  if  the  sui-face  of  the  electrodes  is  rather 
large,  considerable  quantities  of  these  mixed  gases  recombine  and  form  water,  espe- 
cially when  the  alternate  currents  succeed  each  other  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  two 
gases  are  presented  to  each. other  almost  in  the  nascent  state.  Hence  it  may  happen 
that  the  quantity  of  gas  collected  in  the  voltameter  is  very  small,  althoiigh  the 
currents  may  be  very  powerful,  and  produce  gi-eat  heat  in  metallic  wires  interposed  in 
the  circuit.  These  alternate  currents  produce  no  defiection  of  a  galvanometer  needle : 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  equal  in  quantity. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  arrange  the  interruptions  of  the  circuit  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  series  of  currents  all  in  one  direction.  This  is  effected  in  Clarke's 
magneto-electric  machine  {Jig.  449).  The  magnet  A  is  vertical,  and  the  connections 
are  made  without  mercury,  by  means  of  a  small  steel  spring  0,  pressing  against  a 
metal  cylinder  K,  fixed  upon  the  axis  in  place  of  the  vertical  disc  in  Saxton's  machine, 
and  insulated  by  a  glass  or  wooden  tube.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  axis  is  fixed 
another  cylinder  H,  ser\-ing  as  a  contact-breaker,  for  which  purpose  its  surface  is 
formed  half  of  metal  and  half  of  wood,  so  that  a  second  spring  Q,  which  presses 
constantly  against  it,  is  brought  in  contact,  as  the  axis  revolves,  sometimes  with 
the  metal,  sometimes  with  the  wood,  and  consequently  is  sometimes  in,  sometimes 
out  of  communication  with  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  coil,  whilst  the  other 
spring,  pressing  constantly  against  the  other  cylinder  K,  which  has  a  continuous 
Jaetallic .  siu-face,  is  always  in  contact  with  the  other  end  of  the  coil.    To  obtain  a 
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succession  of  currents  all  in  the  same  direction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fix  the  disc 
H  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spring  may  press  against  the  metal  part  of  its  sur- 
face, while  the  keeper  is  passing  from  one  axial  position  to  the  opposite,  and  against 
the  wood  during  the  other  half  pig^  449^ 

of  tlie  revolution.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, one  of  tlie  opposing 
currents  is  cut  off  at  every 
turn  of  tlie  wheel,  and  a  rapid 
succession  of  currents  is  sent 
through  the  wire,  all  in  one  di- 
rection, and  capable  of  producing 
all  the  effects  of  the  continuous 
current  of  a  voltaic  battery  of 
high  tension,  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  being  greater 
as  the  momentary  ciu'rents  suc- 
ceed one  another  with  greater 
rapidity.  When,  however,  the 
length  and  tenuity  of  the  wire 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  the  in- 
duced currents  are  no  longer 
capable  of  heating  wires  or 
decomposing  electrolytes,  but 
their  physiological  effects  be- 
come more  intense.  These  differ- 
ences depend  upon  the  relative 
conducting  power  of  different 
parts  of  the  circuit,  and  on  the 
quantity  of  eleotricit3f  in  the  cur- 
rents. Wlien  the  wire  is  very 
long  and  thin,  and  consequently 
offei's  considerable  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  electricity,  tlie 
currents  are  small  in  quantity 
but  of  high  intensity. 

The  Induction-coil. — The  most  powerful  of  all  magneto-electric  machines  are  those 
in  whicli  the  soft  iron  is  magnetised  and  unmaguetised,  not  by  moving  in  front  of  a 
permanent  magnet,  but  by  the  action  of  an  electric  current,  the  circuit  of  which  is 
completed  and  broken  in  rapid  succession.  Tliese  instruments,  called  induction- 
coils,  offer  considerable  variety  in  the  details  of  their  construction,  but  they  all 
consist  essentially  of  a  hollow  cylinder  containing  a  bar  of  soft  iron  or  a  bundle  of  iron 
wires,  and  having  two  lielices  of  wire  coiled  round  it,  as  in  fig.  445,  one  connected  with 
the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery,  the  other  serving  for  the  development  of  the  induced 
currents.  The  alternate  interruption  and  closing  of  the  battery-circuit  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  a  metal  spring  con- 
nected with  one  end  of  the  battery-coil, 
and  pressing  against  the  circumference 
of  a  toothed  wheel,  the  axis  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  other  end  of  the  same 
coil,  so  that,  as  the  wheel  is  turned  round, 
the  end  of  the  spring  is  sometimes  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  and  completes  the 
circuit,  sometimes  passes  between  them 
and  interrupts  it ;  but  it  is  generally  bet- 
ter to  adopt  a  self-acting  arrangement,  as 
in  tlie  apparatus  of  Bonijol  represented 
in  fig.  450j  In  tliis  machine,  a  fixed 
curved  rod  of  metal,  A  B,  and  an  elastic 
riband,  C  D,  are  interposed  in  the  circuit 
of  the  inducing  or  battery  current.  The 
riband,  by  its  elasticity,  presses  against 
the  end  B  of  the  metal  rod,  and  the  two 
surfaces  of  contact  are  covered  with  discs 
of  platinum  to  prevent  oxidation.  The 


Fig.  4.50. 


elastic  riband  is  pierced  at  E  by  a  rod  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered. 


to  bring 


its  lower  extremity,  to  which  is  attached  a  horizontal  disc  of  iron,  to  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  bundle  of  wu-es  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.    On  making  contact  with 
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the  battery,  the  soft  iron  core  of  the  cylinder  becomes  magnetised,  and  attracts  the 
little  disc  of  iron,  which  pulls  the  elastic  riband  along  with  it,  and  separates  the  sur- 
faces B,  D,  thereby  breaking  the  circuit.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  ii-on  wires 
lose  their  magnetism,  the  iron  disc  is  no  longer  attracted,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
riband  C  D  forces  it  up  again,  bringing  the  surfaces  B,  D  in  contact  and  completing 
the  circuit :  and  this  series  of  actions  being  repeated  with  great  rapidity,  an  equally 
rapid  series  of  induced  currents  is  produced  in  the  other  helix,  the  ends  of  which  com- 
municate with  the  wires  F,  G.  Consequently,  any  conductor,  metallic,  electrolytic,  &c. 
interposed  between  F  and  Q-  receives  these  induction  currents.  One  of  the  poles  of 
the  battery  is  connected  with  the  end  H  of  the  inducing  coil,  and  the  other  with, 
the  end  C  of  the  elastic  riband,  the  rod  A  B  being  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  other 
end  K  of  the  inducing  coil. 

The  apparatus  is  also  provided  with  another  kind  of  current-breaker,  consisting  of  a 
spring,  M,  and  a  toothed  wheel,  N,  which  is  used  when  the  self-acting  current-breaker 
above  described  cannot  be  made  available,  as  for  example  when  the  inducing  coil  is 
required  to  act  on  the  other  coU  without  the  aid  of  the  soft  iron  core. 

The  most  powerful  form  of  induction-coil,  that  of  EuhmkorfF  {fig.  451),  acts  by 
means  of  a  self-acting  current-breaker,  like  that  just  described.    The  cylinder  of  this 


Fig.  451. 


machine  is  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  thick  wire  to 
convey  the  inducing  current,  and  a  much  longer  coil  of  thin  wire  for  the  development  of 
the  induced  currents.  The  wires  are  insulated  with  resin,  and  the  direction  of  the  inducing 
cui-rent  can  be  changed  at  pleasure  by  a  commutator.  To  increase  its  power,  M.  Fizeau 
has  added  to  it  a  condenser,  consisting  of  two  metallic  ribands  bent  one  round  the 
other,  and  separated  by  oiled  silk  ;  these  ribands  communicate  with  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  inducing  wire,  and  thus  become  charged  when  the  circuit  is  broken,  and 
discharged  when  it  is  completed ;  this  discharge,  being  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
current,  greatly  increases  its  power. 

In  all  these  induction  apparatus,  a  bundle  of  wires  is  much  more  effective  in  deve- 
loping the  the  induced  currents  than  a  solid  cylinder  of  iron,  apparently  because,  in 
the  latter,  superficial  currents  are  developed  by  the  action  of  the  inducing  cm-rent, 
which  interfere  with  the  principal  effect.    See  De  la  Kive  {Traite,  i.  422). 

The  currents  developed  by  the  induction-coil,  especially  of  Euhmkorff's  construc- 
tion, are  of  very  high  intensity,  capable  of  giving  long  sparks,  and  shocks  of  unendur- 
able force.  They  are  also  capable  of  igniting  gunpowder  and  other  inflammable 
substances,  and  the  apparatus  has  been  used  for  exploding  charges  of  gunpowder  for 
mining,  engineering,  and  military  purposes.  For  military  purposes,  however,  espe- 
cially for  operations  in  the  open  field,  the  use  of  the  voltaic  battery  is  attended  with 
some  inconvenience  ;  and  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Abel  have  succeeded  in  producing 
the  same  effects  by  means  of  a  magneto-electric  machine,  in  which  the  currents  are 
developed  by  mechanical  movement,  as  in  Saxton's  and  Clarke's  machines.  The  ap- 
paratus contrived  by  Mr.  Wheatstone  for  this  purpose,  consists  of  six  small  magnets,  to 
the  poles  of  wliich  are  fixed  soft  iron  bars,  surrounded  by  coils  of  insulated  wire.  The 
coils  of  all  the  magnets  are  united  together,  so  as  to  form,  with  an  external  conducting 
wire  and  the  earth,  a  single  circuit.  An  axis  carries  six  soft  iron  armatures  in  suc- 
cession before  each  of  the  coils.  By  this  arrangement,  all  the  magnets  charge  the 
wire  simultaneously,  and  produce  the  effect  of  a  single  magnet  of  more  than  six  times 
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the  dimensions  ;  and  six  currents  are  generated  during  a  single  revolution  of  the  axis,  so 
that  with  the  aid  of  a  multij^lying  motion  applied  to  the  axis,  a  very  rapid  succession 
of  currents  is  produced. 

Gunpowder  alone  may  be  fired  by  the  magneto-electric  discharge,  especially  when 
its  conducting  power  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  moisture. 
Better  results  are,  however,  obtained  by  the  use  of  fuses  containing  more  inflammable 
substances,  such  as  fulminating  mercury.  But  the  best  mixture  for  the  purpose  is  that 
invented  by  Mr.  Abel,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  phosphide  of  copper  (p.  73)  with, 
chlorate  of  potassium,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cuprous  sulphide,  to  increase  its  con- 
ducting power.  For  the  description  of  the  fuses  used,  and  other  details  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  manipulations,  see  Abel  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  180). 


Measueement  of  the  Force  of  Electric  Currents. 

Ohm's  Formula. — The  amount  of  electric  or  chemical  power  developed  in  the  vol- 
taic circuit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  a 
transverse  section  of  the  circuit,  in  a  unit  of  time,  evidently  depends  upon  two  condi- 
tions ;  viz.,  the  power,  or  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and  the  resistance  offered 
to  the  passage  of  the  current  by  the  conductors,  liquid  or  solid,  which  it  has  to  traverse. 
With  a  given  amount  of  resistance,  the  power  of  the  battery  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  developed  in  a  given  time ;  and  by  a  double  or  treble  resist- 
ance, we  mean  simply  that  which,  with  a  given  amount  of  exciting  power  in  the 
battery,  reduces  the  quantity  of  electricity  developed,  or  work  done,  to  one-half  or 
one-third.  If,  then,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  be  denoted  by  E,  and  the 
resistance  by  R,  we  have,  for  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  the 
circuit  in  a  unit  of  time,  the  expression  : 

^  =  1  

This  is  called  Ohm's  law,  from  the  name  of  the  distinguished  mathematician  who 
first  announced  it. 

By  means  of  the  formula  (1),  we  may  estimate  the  effect  produced  on  the  strength 
of  the  current  by  increasing  the  number  and  size  of  the  plates  of  the  battery.  The 
resistance  R  consists  of  two  parts  ;  viz.  that  which  the  current  experiences  in  passing 
through  the  cells  of  the  battery  itself,  and  that  which  is  offered  by  the  external  con- 
ductor which  joins  the  poles ;  this  conductor  may  consist  cither  wholly  of  metal,  or 
partly  of  metal  and  partly  of  electrolytic  liquids.  Let  the  resistance  within  the 
battery  be  r,  and  the  external  resistance  r;  then,  in  the  one-celled  battery,  we  have 

1  =   (2) 


Now  suppose  the  battery  to  consist  of  n  cells  perfectly  similar ;  then  the  electromotive 
force  becomes  nE,  the  resistance  within  the  battery  nr  ;  if,  then,  the  external  resist- 
ance remains  the  same,  the  strength  of  the  current  will  be  denoted  by 

^_nE_        ^  ^   

i     }»•  +  r  r 
r  +  - 

n 

E 

If  r  be  small,  this  expression  has  nearly  the  same  value  as  — - — , ;  that  is  to  say,  if 

the  circuit  be  closed  by  a  good  conductor,  such  as  a  short  thick  wire,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  developed  by  the  compound  battery  of  n  cells,  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that 
evolved  by  a  single  cell  of  tlie  same  dimensions.  But  if  r  is  of  considerable  amount, 
as  when  the  ciremt  is  closed  by  a  long  thin  wire,  or  when  an  electrolyte  is  interposed, 
the  strength  of  the  current  increases  considerably  with  the  number  of  plates.  In  fact, 
tte  expression  (3)  is  always  greater  than  (2) ;  for: — • 

vE  E  (n  -  \)Fy 


(iir  +  r')  [r  +  r') 


a  quantity  which  is  necessarily  positive  when  n  is  greater  than  unity. 
,  Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  size  of  the  plates  is  increased,  while  their  num- 
ber remains  the  same.  Then,  according  to  the  chemical  theory,  an  increase  in  the 
surface  of  metal  acted  upon  must  produce  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
electricity  developed,  provided  the  conducting  power  of  the  circuit  is  sufficient  to  give 
it  passage.  According  to  the  theory  which  attributes  the  development  of  the  elec- 
tricity to  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  plates  does  not 
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increase  the  electromotive  force,  but  it  diminishes  the  resistance  within  the  cells  of 
the  battery  by  offering  a  -wider  passage  to  the  electricity.  Hence  in  the  single  cell,  if 
the  surface  of  the  plates,  and  therefore  the  transverse  section  of  the  liquid,  be  in- 
creased m  times,  the  expression  for  the  strength  of  the  current  becomes : 

E  _  mE 

r        ,  r  +  mr 

—  +  r 

ni 

If  be  small,  this  expression  is  nearly  the  same  as  ^  ^  that  is  to  say,  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  in  the  current  increases  very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
size  of  the  plates  ;  but  when  the  external  resistance  is  considerable,  the  advantage 
gained  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  plates  is  much  less. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  when  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  small,  as  in 
electro-magnetic  experiments,  a  small  number  of  large  plates  is  the  most  advantageous 
form  of  battery ;  but  in  overcoming  great  resistances,  power  is  gained  by  increasing 
the  number  rather  than  the  size  of  the  plates. 

We  have  seen  that  the  chemical  or  electrolytic  power  of  a  voltaic  current  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  chemical  action  which  goes  on  in  the  battery,  and  that  the 
quantities  of  different  electrolytes  decomposed  by  the  same  current,  are  to  one  another 
as  the  weights  of  their  comparable  molecules  (p.  439).  Hence  the  chemical  power 
of  any  current  may  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  gas  collected  in  a  given  time  in  a 
voltameter  placed  in  the  circuit. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  the  magnetic,  calorific,  and  other  effects  of  the 
electric  cm-rent  are  proportional  to  its  chemical  power,  and  even  if  they  were,  the  vol- 
tameter would  not  afford  a  convenient  measure  of  them,  since,  besides  being  somewhat 
uncertain  in  its  indications,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  and  partial  reeomposition 
of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  evolved,  it  requires  a  certain  time  to  elapse  before  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  gas  is  collected  for  measurement,  and  cannot  therefore  give  notice  of 
any  momentary  variations  in  the  power  of  the  current.  Hence  to  obtain  exact  measure- 
ments of  the  magnetic  force  of  a  current,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  magnetic 
action  itself;  instruments  for  tliis  purpose  are  called  Galvanometers  or  Kheo- 
meters.  The  so-called  galvanometers,  already  described  (p.  443),  are  really  only 
galvanoscopes  or  multipliers ;  they  indicate  with  great  delicacy  the  existence  and 
direction  of  a  current,  but  are  not  adapted  for  quantitative  measurement. 

T!ie  Tangent  Galvanometer  or  Tangent  Compass. — In  the  true  galvanometer  {fig. 
452)  the  current,  instead  of  passing  through  a  long  coil  of  wire  placed  close  to  the 
needle,  is  made  to  pa.ss  through  a  broad  circular  band  of  brass  or  copper  P  Q,  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  magnetic  needle  n,  the  le.ngth 
of  which  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of  the  circular  conductor  (it 
should  not  exceed  -j-),  so  that  the  distance  of  the  extremity  of  the  needle  from  the 
conductor  P  Q,  and  consequently  the  force  exerted  upon  it  by  the  current,  may  be 
sensibly  the  same  at  all  angles  of  deflection.  The  instrument  is  placed  so  that  the 
flane  of  the  circle  P  Q  coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian. 

To  determine  the  relation  which  exists  under  these  circumstances  between  the  de- 
flection of  the  needle  and  the  force  of  the  current,  let  N  S  {fig.  453)  represent  a 
long  horizontal  wire  stretched  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  suppose  a 
magnetic  needle,  placed  with  its  centre  vertically  under  the  wire,  to  be  deflected  by  a 
current  passing  along  the  wire  in  the  direction  n  s,  making  an  angle  0  with  the  wire. 
The  current  impels  the  pole  s  in  the  direction  sf,  perpendicular  to  N  S,  while  the 
earth's  magnetism  acts  upon  it  in  the  direction  sg  parallel  to  TST  S.  Let  the  lines  sf, 
s  g  he  taken  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  of  these  two  forces  ;  draw  a  s  b  perpen- 
dicular to  n  s,  and  f  b,  g  a  parallel  to  it.  Then  the  lines  s  a,  s  b  represented  the  com- 
ponents of  the  forces  sfsg  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  needle,  and  tending  to  move 
it  one  way  or  the  other ;  hence,  to  keep  the  needle  at  rest,  s  a  must  be  equal  to  s  b. 
Now  sa  =  sg  sin  ^  and  sb  =  sf  cos  <p  ;  therefore  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is : 

sf  cos  <p=  sg  sin  <p; 

f  sin  <f> 

therefore,  sf  =  sn   =  sq  tan  * 

cos  ^       ^  ^ 

In  like  manner,  for  another  angle  of  deflection  (pi,  we  should  have  sf"  =  sg  tan  <f>', 
therefore : 

sf  •  sf  =  tan  ip  :  tan  <p'  • 

that  is  to  say,  the  magnetic  force  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  deflection. 
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The  Sine- Galvanometer  ov  Sine-Compass. — To  avoid  any  errortliat  may  arise  from  the 
different  relative  positions  of  the  needle  and  conducting  wire  at  different  inclinations, 
the  construction  of  tlie  galvanometer  is  sometimes 
modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  needle  always 
in  the  plane  of  the  circular  conductor.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  needle  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  horizontal 
divided  circle  (fig.  454),  which  is  itself  placed  witliin  a 
vertical  circle,  the  two  being  movable  together  round  a 
vertical  axis,  and  the  amount  of  this  rotation  being  mea- 
sured on  another  horizontal  circle  below.  The  conduct 
ing  wire,  which  is  of  copper  covered  with  silk,  is  wound 
several  times  round  the  vertical  circle.  The  instru- 
ment is  first  placed  witli  the  vertical  circle  in  the  plane 
of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  magnetic  needle  and 
the  index  of  the  lower  horizontal  circle  then  standing  at 
0°.  On  sending  the  current  through  the  wire,  the  needle 
is  defected ;  the  vertical  circle  is  then  to  be  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  till  the  needle  again  comes  into 
the  plane  of  the  conducting  wire,  and  therefore  to  the 
zero  of  the  upper  horizontal  circle.  The  amount  of  its 
deflection  from  the  magnetic  meridian  is  then  read  off 
on  tlie  lower  circle.  Since  now  the  needle  is  retained 
in  the  plane  of  the  wire,  it  is  clear  that  the  current 
acts  upon  it  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  therefore 
with  its  full  force :  hence,  in  the  position  of  equilibrium, 
this  force  must  balance  that  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  which  tends  to  bring  the  needle 
back  to  the  mngnetic  meridian  ;  but  this  ti  n-estrial  foz'ce  varies  as  the  sine  of  the  angle 
which  the  needle  makes  with  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  hence  also  the  force  of  the  cumiit 
is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  tlie  angle  of  deflection.  Hence  the  name  of  the  instrument. 

As  the  sine-compass  does  not  require  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  conducting  wire  to 
be  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  needle,  it  is  better  adapted  than  the 
tangent-compass  for  the  measurement  of  weak  currents;  but  it  is  more  complicated, 
and  on  the  whole  not  so  convenient.  (For  the  description  of  a  sine-compass  constructed 
bj'  Siemens  and  Halskc,  especially  for  telegraphic  measurements,  see  Wiede- 
mann's Lehre  vom  Galvanismus  imd  Electro-magnc-tisrans,  ii.  [1]  207.) 

Comparison  between  the  Magnetic  Galvanometer  and  the  Voltameter. — By  introduc- 
ing into  the  same  circuit  a  voltameter  and  a  tangent  or  sine-compass,  it  is  found  that 
the  chemical  action  of  the  current  is  projiortional  to  its  magnetic  action.  The  mag- 
netic galvanometer  affords  therefore  a  measure  of  the  chemical,  as  well  as  of  the  mag- 
netic action  of  the  current. 

The  indications  of  different  tangent-  or  sine-compasses  are  not  directly  comparable 
one  with  the  other:  for,  with  a  given  strength  of  current,  the  deflection  of  the  needle 
varies  with  the  diameter  of  the  ring,  and  with  the  intensity  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic 
force,  so  that  the  same  instrument  would  give  different  indications  in  different 
localities.  By  compai-ison  with  the  chemical  voltameter,  however,  the  indications  of 
all  such  instruments  may  Ije  reduced  to  a  common  standard. 
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A  series  of  experiments  described  by  Miiller  {Lehrhuch  der  PhysiJi,  ii.  170),  in 
wMcli  a  voltameter  and  a  tangent-compass  were  included  in  tke  circuit  of  a  Buuseu's 
battery,  gave  the  following  results :  — 


Number  of  cells  in  the 
battery. 

Deflection  of  needle. 

Quantity  of  detonating  gas  evolved 
in  three  minutes. 

Cubic  centimetres. 

12 

28-5° 

125 

8 

24-8 

106 

6 

22-0 

92-5 

4 

1875 

78 

3 

13-75 

56 

2 

5-9 

23-7 

The  deflection  of  the  needle  did  not  vary  more  than  half  a  degree  during  the  three 
minutes.  The  numbers  given  in  the  second  column  of  the  table  are  the  mean  devia- 
tions between  those  observed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  time. 

The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  quantity  of  gas  evolved  in  the  minute  by 
the  tangent  of  the  deflection,  is  a  constant,  or  nearly  constant  quantity,  which  gives  the 
vohxme  of  gas  evolved  in  a  minute  by  a  current  which  would  produce,  with  the  parti- 
cular tangent-compass  used,  a  deflection  of  45°  (since  tan  45°  =  1).  The  numbers  in 
tlie  preceding  table  give,  for  this  quotient,  the  following  values :  — 

No.  of  observation  .1  2  3  4  5  6 
Quotient  .  .  76  7  76-5  76-2  76-6  76-3  76-6  Mean  76-5 
During  the  experiments,  the  temperatvire  of  the  room  was  15°  C,  the  barometer  stood 
at  744  mm.,  and  the  column  of  water  in  the  voltameter  was  about  10  cent,  high,  which 
is  equivalent  to  7  mm.  of  mercury.  Hence  the  gas  was  under  a  pressure  of  737  mm. 
Eedueing  by  these  data  the  mean  volume  of  gas  to  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressiu-e,  the 
volume  of  gas  evolved  in  a  minute  when  the  deflection  is  45°,  is  found  to  be  70  cubic 
centimetres.  A  current  which  deflected  the  needle  of  the  same  instrument  through  <p 
degrees,  would  eliminate  in  a  minute  a  volume  of  detonating  gas  =  70  tan  ^  cub.  cent. 
Thus  a  deflection  of  54°  would  correspond  to  a  volume  of  detonating  gas  =  70  x  tan 
64°  =  70  X  1-376  =  96-32  cub.  cent,  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm. 

Jacobi  adopts,  as  the  unit  of  current  strength,  the  current  which  eliminates  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  detonating  gas  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  in  a  minute.  If  then  a  cm-rent  which 
eliminates  m  cub.  cent,  of  detonating  gas  per  minute,  deflects  the  needle  of  a  particular 
tangent- compass,  45°,  the  strength  of  any  other  current  which,  with  the  same  instru- 
ment, produces  a  deflection  of  <p  degrees,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  above  unit, 
by  the  formula : 

8  —  m  .  tan  <p. 

The  indications  of  the  sine-compass  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  voltameter  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Seduction  of  the  Force  of  the  Electric  Current  to  absolute  Mechanical  Measure. — 
This  important  determination  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  extensive  research  by 
Weber  and  Kohlrausch  {Abhandlungen  dcr  math.-pht/s.  Classe  der  kSnigl.-sach- 
sischen  Gesellshaft  dcr  Wisscnchaftcn.  Leipzig,  1856).  The  following  are  the  units  of 
measurement  adopted :  — 

a.  The  unit  of  electric  fluid  is  the  quantity  which,  when  concentrated  in  a  point  and 
acting  on  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  fluid,  also  concentrated  in  a  point,  and  at  the 
unit  of  distance,  exerts  a  repulsion  equal  to  the  unit  of  force. 

b.  The  unit  of  electro-chemical  intensity  is  the  force  of  the  current,  which,  in  a  unit 
of  time,  decomposes  a  unit  of  weight  of  water,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  any  other 
electrolyte. 

c.  The  unit  of  electro-magnetic  force,  is  the  force  of  a  current  which  —  when  it  tra- 
verses a  circular  conductor  whose  sectional  area  is  equal  to  tlie  unit  of  surface,  and  acts 
upon  a  magnet  whose  magnetic  moment  is  equal  to  u.nity,  the  magnet  being  placed  at 
a  great  distance,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  tlie 
conductor,  and  its  centre  on  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  circular  conductor, 
and  perpendicular  to  its  plane — exerts  upon  the  magnet  a  rotatory  force  equal 
to  unity  divided  by  the  cube  of  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  needle  and 
the  centre  of  the  conductor. 

Weber  had  shown  by  previous  experiments  that  the  unit  of  electro-chemical  force  is 
to  that  of  electro-magnetic  force  as  IO65  to  1.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  determine 
the  relation  between  the  electro-magnetic  unit  and  the  electrostatic  unit  (1),  and  thus 
to  establish  a  numerical  relation  between  statical  and  dynamical  electricity.  The  mode 
of  experimenting  was  as  follows  :  — 
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1.  A  Leyden  jar  having  been  strongly  charged,  its  loiob  was  touched  with  a  large 
metallic  ball,  which  took  from  it  a  certain  portion  of  its  charge,  determined  by  pre- 
vious experiments.  The  charge  of  the  ball  was  then  transferred  to  the  torsion-balance, 
and  the  repulsive  force  measured.  At  the  same  time,  the  remainder  of  the  charge  of 
the  jar  was  made  to  traverse  the  wire  of  a  galvanometer,  previously,  however,  having 
been  passed  through  a  long  column  of  water,  in  order  to  give  it  a  sensible  dm-ation, 
and  prevent  it  from  passing  from  one  coil  of  the  wire  to  another  in  the  form  of  a 
spark.  In  this  manner,  a  relation  was  established  between  the  statical  and  dynamical 
eifects  of  the  charge  of  the  jar. — 2.  The  intensity  and  duration  of  a  voltaic  current 
were  determined,  which  imparted  to  the  galvanometer  needle  the  same  deflection  as 
that  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  were  as  follows :  — 

Through  each  section  of  a  conductor  traversed  by  a  current  whose  force  is  equal  to 
the  electro-magnetic  unit,  there  passes,  in  a  second  of  time,  a  quantity  of  positive 
electricity  equal  to  155,370  x  10"  statical  units  (p.  462),  an  equal  quantity  of  negative 
electricity  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  required  to  decompose  1  milligramme  of  water,  amounts 
to  106|  times  this  quantity,  or  16,573  x  10"  units  of  electricity,  of  each  kind.  To 
decompose  9  milligrammes  of  water,  or  one  equivalent,  requires  of  course  nine  times 
this  amount  of  electricity.  This  quantity  of  positive  electricity  (9  x  16,573  x  10') 
accumulated  on  a  cloud  situated  1000  metres  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  act- 
ing on  an  equal  quantity  of  negative  electricity  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  below  the 
cloud,  would  exert  an  attractive  force  equal  to  226,800  kilogrammes,  or  208  tons. 

From  the  same  data  it  is  calculated  that,  if  all  the  particles  of  hydrogen  in  1  milli- 
gramme of  water  in  the  form  of  a  column  1  millimetre  long,  were  attached  to  a  thread, 
and  all  the  particles  of  oxygen  to  another  thread,  then,  to  effect  the  decomposition  of 
the  water  in  a  second,  the  two  threads  would  require  to  be  drawn  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, each  with  a  force  of  147,380  kilogrammes,  or  145  tons.  If  the  water  were  de- 
composed with  less  velocity,  the  tension  would  be  proportionally  less. 

Electric  Besistance  of  Conductors. 

The  preceding  principles  enable  us  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  resistance 
of  a  metallic  wire  varies  with  its  length.  For  this  purpose,  suppose  a  one-celled 
battery  (Daniell's)  to  be  used,  which  maintains  a  constant  action  during  the  time  of 
the  experiment.  First,  let  the  current  be  made  to  pass  directly  through  the  tangent- 
compass,  and  afterwards  let  wires  of  uniform  thickness  and  of  the  lengths  of  5,  10, 
40,  70,  and  100  metres,  be  interposed  in  the  circuit,  and  the  resulting  deflections 
observed.  Now,  as  the  force  of  the  battery  is  constant,  the  resistance  is  inversely 
as  the  strength  of  the  current.  But  the  total  resistance  is  made  up  of  that  of  the 
interposed  wires,  together  with  that  of  the  battery  itself,  and  that  of  the  conductor  of 
the  galvanometer.  These  last  two  resistances  we  may  suppose  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
a  wire  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  above,  and  of  a  certain  unknown  length  x.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  the  lengths  of  wire  5,  10,  40,  &c.,  we  must  substitiite  x  +  5,  a'+  10,  x  + 
40,  &c    An  experiment  of  this  kind  ''^  gave  the  following  results  :  — 


Length  of  Wire, 

Observed  Deflection. 

Tangent  of  Deflection. 

X  metres 

62°  0' 

1-880 

X  +  5 

40  20 

0849 

X  +  10 

28  30 

0-543 

+  40 

9  45 

0-172 

X  +  70 

6  0 

0-105 

X  +  100 

4  15 

0-074 

Now,  let  us  assume,  as  most  probable,  that  the  resistance  of  a  wire  increases  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  length,  then,  according  to  Ohm's  law,  the  first  two  experiments 
give:— 

X  :  X  +  5  =  0-849  :  1-880 


whence,  x  =  4' 11.  And,  by  combining  in  a  similar  manner  the  first  experiment 
with  all  the  others,,  we  obtain  for  x  the  several  values  4-06,  4-03,  4-14,  4-09,  the  mean 
of  the  whole  being  4-08.  Substituting  this  value  for  x  in  the  preceding  table,  and 
calculating  the  corresponding  deflections,  on  the  supposition  that  the  strength  of  the 
current  varies  inversely  as  the  resistance,  that  is  as  the  length  of  the  conductor,  -we 
obtain  the  follo-vving  results : — 

*  Miiller,  Lehrbucli  der  Pliysiii,  18.i3,  H.  177.  ' 
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Ijfngth  of  ('oiiductor. 

Calculated  Deflcctioii. 

Observed  Deflection. 

Difference. 

4-08  metre 

62^  C 

62°  0' 

9-08 

40  18 

40  20 

+  2' 

14-08 

28  41 

28  30 

-  11 

44-08 

9  56 

9  45 

-  11 

74-08 

5  57 

6  0 

+  3 

104-08 

4  14 

4  15 

+  1 

From  the  results  of  this  and  similar  experiments,  it  is  inferred  that  —  tho  resistance 
of  a  conductor  of  ■uidform  thickness  varies  directly  as  its  length. 

The  unit  of  resistance  genercdly  adopti  d  is  that  of  a  wire  of  pure  silver,  1  metre  in 
length  and  1  millimetre  in  diameter.  Jacobi  proposed  copper;  but  this  metal  is  not 
BO  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  silver,  on  account  of  tlie  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  pure. 

Matthlessen  has  proposed  for  the  same  purpose  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  containing 
2  pts.  gold  and  1  pt.  silver,  the  conducting  power  of  which  he  has  shown  to  be  very 
little  affected  by  slight  impurities  in  the  metals,  and  not  to  be  altered  by  annealing  or 
by  moderate  variations  of  temperature.    (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxi.  107.) 

For  Weber's  absolute  standard  of  electric  resistance,  see  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxii.  337  ; 
Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1851,  272. 

The  Ehcostat  or  Current-regulator. — This  is  an  instrument  for  regulating  and 
measuring  the  relative  force  of  electric  currents,  by  introducing  into  the  circuit  a 
conducting  wire,  the  length  of  which  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  This  method  applied  to  diff'erent  currents,  gives, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  ratio  of  their  intensities.  The  great  advantage  which  it  presents 
is  that  of  bringing  the  indications  of  a  galvanometer  placed  in  the  circuit,  always  to 
the  same  degree,  by  varying  the  resistance,  and  thus  dispensing  with  the  use  of 
instruments  which  depend  upon  the  relations  between  the  deflection  of  the  needle  and 
the  strength  of  the  current.  In  fact,  the  mode  of  measurement  now  under  consideration 
depends  merely  upon  the  obvious  principle,  that  two  currents  of  equal  strength  wiU 
deflect  the  galvanometer  in  the  same  degree. 

Instruments  for  introducing  a  variable  resistance  into  the  circuit  are  of  various 
construction.  We  shall  here  describe  the  rheostats  of  Professor  Wheatstone,  of  which 
there  are  two  forms,  one  for  circuits  in  which  the  resistance  is  strong,  the  other  for 
those  in  which  it  is  weak. 

The  rheostat  for  strong  resistances,  {fig.  455),  consists  of  two  cylinders,  g  h, 
Fig.  455.  '^^  '''^^  same  dimensions,  the  first  of  dry  wood, 

the  second  of  brass,  placed  with  their  axes 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  wooden  cylinder 
g  has  a  fine  screw  cut  on  its  surface,  and  around 
it,  following  the  thread  of  the  screw,  is  coiled 
a  thin  brass  wire.  One  extremity  of  this  wire 
is  attached  to  a  brass  ring  at  the  nearer  end  of 
the  wooden  cylinder,  and  the  other  to  the  far- 
ther extremity  of  the  brass  cylinder.  The  ring 
and  the  nearer  end  of  the  brass  cylinder  are  con- 
nected with  the  wires  of  the  battery,  through  the 
medium  of  the  screw  joints  j,  k.  A  movable 
handle  m,  serves  to  turn  the  cylinders  alternately 
round  their  axes.  By  turning  h  to  the  right,  the 
wire  is  uncoiled  from  g,  and  coiled  upon  k  ;  and 
the  contrary  when  k  is  turned  to  the  left.  The 
number  of  coils  of  wire  iipon  it  are  indicated 
by  a  scale  placed  between  the  cylinders,  the 
fractions  of  a  turn  being  measured  by  an  index  moving  round  the  ring  in  front  of 
the  wooden  cylinder,  which  is  graduated  accordingly.  As  the  coils  of  the  wire  are 
insulated  on  the  wooden  cylinder,  but  not  on  the  brass,  it  is  evident  that  the  path  of 
the  current  will  be  longer,  and  therefore  the  resistance  greater,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  turns  which  the  -svire  makes  round  the  wooden  cjdinder. 

The  rheostat  for  circuits  of  comparatively  small  resistance,  is  shown  in  figure  456  ; 
a  is  a  cylinder  of  dry  wood,  having  a  screw  cut  on  its  surface,  and  a  thick  copper  wire 
coiled  round  it  in  the  thread  of  the  screw.  Immediately  above  this  cylinder  is  a  tri- 
ang-ular  bar  of  metal  b,  carrying  a  runner  c,  also  of  metal,  to  which  is  adapted  a  spring 
d,  constantly  pressing  against  the  cylinder  and  yielding  to  all  its  inequalities.  One 
end  of  the  coil  is  attached  to  a  brass  ring  e,  against  which  there  presses  a  spring  com- 
municating, by  means  of  a  binding  screw,  with  one  pole  of  the  battery,  while  the  other 
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Fig.  456. 


pole  is  connected  in  a  simUar  manner  with  the  triangular  bar.  On  turning  the  handle 
h,  the  cylinder  revolves  upon  its  axis,  and  the  runner  d,  guided  by  the  copper  wire, 
moves  along  the  bar  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
handle  is  turned.  The  runner  is  thus  brought  in  contact  with  different  parts  of  the 
copper  wire,  and  a  variable  resistance  is  introduced  into  the  circuit,  according  as  the 
current  has  to  traverse  a  greater  or  smaller  length  of  wire  between  the  ring  e  and  the 
runner  c. 

The  figure  shows  the  manner  of  using  either  of  these  instruments,  i?  is  a  very  sen- 
sitive galvanometer,  having  an  astatic  needle,  and  provided  with  a  microscope  for 
reading  off  the  divided  circle.  C  is  the  battery.  When  the  object  of  the  experiment 
is  to  measure  the  resistance  of  a  given  conductor,  that  conductor  may  be  introduced  in 
any  part  of  the  circuit. 

The  mode  of  comparing  the  electromotive  forces  of  two  voltaic  batteries  is  as 
follows: — Into  the  circuit  of  one  of  the  batteries,  a  sufficient  I'esistanco  is  introduced 
by  the  insertion  of  the  rheostat  wire — and,  if  necessary,  of  one  or  more  reels  of  wire 
covered  with  silk,  to  reduce  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  to  a  convenient 
amount,  say -15°, — and  a  further  resistance,  measm-ed  by  a  certain  length  of  the  rheostat 
wire,  is  then  introduced,  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  deflection,  say  to  40°.  Let  this 
length  be  I,  and  let  the  length  of  wire  required  in  like  manner  to  reduce  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  by  the  current  of  the  second  battery,  also  from  45°  to  40'^,  be  L  Then 
the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  two  batteries  is  determined  by  the  proportion 

c  :  c'  =  1:1'. 

For,  using  the  notation  explained  at  page  459,  let  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
produces  the  deflection  45°,  be  g  =  ^ ;  then  the  quantity  q  which  produces  the  de- 
flection 40°  is  — - — .    Now  let  the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  two  bat- 
r  +  i 

teries  be  denoted  by  n,  that  is  to  say,  e  =  nr.  Then  to  enable  tlie  second  current  to 
produce  the  same  deflection,  45°,  as  the  first,  its  resistance  must  also  be  nr ;  and  when 
the  deflection  is  reduced  to  40°,  by  the  introduction  of  the  length  of  the  wire  V,  the  force 

TIC  € 

of  this  second  battery  will  be  expressed  by       ^  ^,  ;  but  this  must  be  equal  to 

which  can  only  be  the  case  when  =  nl ;  or  =  %  =  ^  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  electro- 
motive forces  are  as  the  resistances  required  to  reduce  the  deflection  by  the  same  amount 
in  the  two  cases. 

For  example,  tliree  simple  voltaic  couples,  diiTering  only  in  the  size  of  the  plates,  and 
each  consisting  of  a  liquid  amalgam  of  zinc,  placed  in  a  [lorous  cell  witliin  a  vessel 
filled  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  which  was  also  immersed  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  copper,  were  successively  placed  in  a  circuit  including  a  rheostat.  All  three  re- 
quired the  same  length  of  wii-e,  viz.  30  turns  of  the  rheostat,  to_ reduce  their  electro- 
magnetic force  from  45°  to  40°.  Nevertheless,  one  was  5  centimetres  high  and  3'8 
cent,  in  diameter;  the  second  8-4  cent,  high,  and  3'8  cent,  in  diameter;  and  the  third 
15  cent,  high,  and  8'4  cent,  in  diameter.  Hence  the  electromotive  force  is  indcjjcmhiit 
of  the  extent  of  surface  in  the  couple. 

In  the  compound  battei-y,  the  same  mode  of  experimenting  shows  that  the  elcctra- 
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motive  force  increases  proportionally  to  the  number  of  plates.  Thus,  in  a  circuit 
formed  successively  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  couples,  similar  to  the  smallest  of  those  above 
mentioned,  it  was  found  that,  to  bring  the  deflection  from  45°  down  to  40°,  the 
number  of  turns  of  the  rheostat  wire  required,  were. 

For   1       2       3       4       5  couples 
30      61      91    120    150  turns. 

Hence,  excepting  the  cases  of  2  and  3  couples,  which  exhibit  slight  variati.ins,  the 
proportionality  between  the  electromotive  force  and  the  number  of  pairs  is  completely 
verified. 

The  rheostat  is  likewise  easily  applied  to  the  measurement  of  the  resistance  offered  by 
different  conductors  to  the  passage  of  the  cun-ent.  Suppose  that  when  the  wire  of  the 
rheostat  {fig.  455)  is  completely  uncoiled  from  the  wooden  cylinder  (the  indexthen  stand- 
ing at  0),  the  galvanometer  shows  a  deflection  of  46°.  Then  let  a  copper  wire  four  yards 
long  and  ith  of  an  inch  thick,  be  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  same  cii'cuit.  The 
galvanometer-needle  wUlthen  exhibit  a  smaller  deflection,  say  37°.  On  removing  the 
wire,  the  galvanometer  will  again  exhibit  its  former  deflection  of  46°.  Now  let  the 
rheostat  wire  be  coiled  round  the  wooden  cylinder  till  the  needle  returns  to  37°,  and 
suppose  that  to  produce  this  effect  twenty  turns  of  the  rheostat-wire  are  necessary. 
This  length  of  the  rlieostat  wire  produces  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  wire  under 
examination.  Next  let  a  similar  experiment  be  made  with  a  wire  of  the  same  length 
but  of  twice  the  thickness,  and  consequentlj  having  a  transverse  section  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  former.  It  will  be  found  that  five  turns  of  the  rheostat  wire,  or- 
one-fourth  of  the  former  length,  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of 
the  second  wire.  By  experiments  thus  conducted,  it  is  found  that :  The  resistance  o  f  a 
wire  or  any  other  conductor  of  given  length  varies  inversely  as  its  transverse  section. 
And  comparing  this  result  with  that  which  was  established  at  page  464,  we  find  that : 
Conductors  of  the  same  material  offer  equal  resistances,  when  their  lengths  are  to  one 
another  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  transverse  sections. 

The  same  law  holds  good  for  liquid  conductors  ;  hence  the  resistance  offered  by  a 
liquid  to  the  passage  of  the  current  may  be  diminislied  by  bringing  the  solid  conductors 
or  electrodes,  which  convey  the  current  into  the  liquid,  more  closely  together,  or  by 
increasing  their  surface,  and  consequently  the  transverse  section  of  the  column  of  liqiud. 

The  resistance  of  metals  to  the  electric  cm-rent  increases  as  they  become  hotter  ;  that 
of  metalloids,  acids,  saline  solutions,  and  compound  bodies  in  general,  both  in  the  solid 
and  in  the  liquid  state,  diminishes  with  rise  of  temperature. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  resistances,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  for  the  same  length  and  transverse  section,  of  a  few  of  the  bodies  commonly 
used  in  electrical  experiments.  These  resistances  are  the  reeiorocals  of  the  con- 
ducting powers. 


Silver  (chemically  pure,  veiy  soft  wire)   1-000 

Copper             „               „   1-065 

Copper,  commercial  (soft  wire)     .......  1-270 

Brass  (wire)   5-372 

Iron  (soft,  slightly  elastic  wire)    .       .       ...       .       .       .  6-767 

Platinum  wire      ..........  9-590 

German  silver  wire   12-400 

Mercury   29-238 

Sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1-2  to  1-36)   761,732-000 

Solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  containing  38-58  p.  c.  of  the  crystal- 
lised salt   11,019,000-000 

Solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  containing  20-83  p.  e.  of  the  crys- 
tallised salt   14,809,000-000 


The  resistance  of  distilled  water  is  at  least  700  times  as  great  as  that  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  resistance  of  wires  increases  as  they  are  harder  and  more  brittle.  (Handw.  d. 
Chem.  ii.  [3]  729.) 

The  conducting  powers  of  bodies  for  electricity,  are,  of  course,  inversely  as  their  re- 
sistances. Matthiessen  (Pogg.  Ann.  c.  178  ;  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xiii.  81;  Pogg.  Ann. 
ciii.  428),  has  determined  the  conducting  powers  of  metals,  alloys,  and  a  few  other 
bodies,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  devised  by  liirchhoflf,  and  foimded  on  the  following 
principle,  established  by  Wheatstone  :  If  four  wires  are  joined  together  in  a  quad- 
rangle, the  ends  of  one  diagonal  being  connected  with  a  voltaic  battery,  and  those  of  the 
other  diagonal  with  a  galvanometer,  then  the  galvanometer  vnll  show  no  deflection,  pro- 
vided the  resistances  of  the  four  wires  are  proportional  to  one  another.    If  then  x  be 
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the  resistance  of  the  wire  to  be  determined,  r  that  of  a  normal  fcilver  wire,  a  and  h 
those  of  two  lengths  of  one  and  the  same  copper  wire,  the  unknown  resistance  x  will, 

under  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  be  determined  by  the  equation  x  =  r 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Conducting  Pozuei 


SilvGr      .  . 

.      luu  at 

Copper  *  •  • 

77-1'^ 

18-8 

0 

9':>-7 

Sodium   ■  . 

ot  ^to  ,, 

^  I  o 

AJumiuiurn  . 

Q'?-7(^ 
OO  t  o  ,, 

97•'^0 

1  7'R 
I/O 

IVT  n  cm      n  rn 

23'47 

17-2 

Calcium  . 

22-14 

16-8 

Cadmium 

22-10  „ 

18-8 

Potassium 

20-85  ,. 

20-4 

Lithium  . 

19-00  „ 

20-0 

Iron 

14-44  „ 

20-4 

Palladium 

12-64  „ 

17-2 

Tin  . 

11-45  „ 

21-0 

Platinum . 

10-53  „ 

20-7 

Lead 

7-77  „ 

17-3 

Nickel-silver  . 

7-67  „ 

18-7 

Strontium 

6-71  „ 

20-0 

rs  of  Metals,  &c. 

Antimony         .  4-29 
Mercury    .        .  I'CS 
Bismuth    .       .  1-19 
Alloy  of  bismuth) 
32  pts.,  anti-V  0-884 
mony  1  pt.      . ) 
Alloy  of  12  bis- j  Q.gjg 


muth  +  1  tin 
AUoy  of  1  zinc>Q.^^3 

+  2  antimony^ 
Graphite  (greatest)  0-0693 
Graphite  (least) .  0-00395 
Gas-coke   .       .  0-0;j»6 
Bunsen's  bat- 
tery-coke 
Tellurium  . 
Red  Phosphorus 


0-00246 

0-000777  , 
0-00000123, 


at  18-7°C. 
.,  22-8 
„  13  8 

„  24-0 

„  22-0 

„  25-0 

„  22-0 
„  22-0 
„  25-0 

„  26-2 

„  19-6 
24-0 


More  extended  tables  of  the  conducting  powers  of  metals  and  alloys  are  given  in 
Wiedemann's  i<Are  vom  Galvanismiis  und  Ekctromagnctismns,  i.  180.  See  also 
the  article  Metals,  in  this  Dictionary. 

Matthiessen  has  also  shown  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc. xi.  516)  that  all  pure  metals  in  the 
solid  state  vary  in  conducting  power  to  the  same  extent  between  0-"  and  100"^  C. ;  but 
that  the  conducting  power  of  a  metal  does  not  vary  in  the  exact  inverse  ratio  of  the 
temperature,  as  stated  by  Becquerel  and  others ;  the  resistance.  A,  of  a  metal  at  the 
temperature  t  degrees  being,  in  fact,  expressed  by  the  equation  : 

\      X  +  yt  +  'yf  ; 
where  x  is  the  resistance  at  0°  and  y  and  y  are  constants. 

Heatkg  Effects  of  the  Electric  Cubeent. 

The  continuous,  as  well  as  the  sudden  discharge  of  electricity,  raises  the  temperature 
of  tlie  conductors  through  which  it  passes  ;  the  plates  and  liquids  of  the  battery,  as 
well  as  the  connecting  wires  which  close  the  circuit,  and  the  electrolytes  which  are 
decomposed  by  the  current,  all  become  heated  in  various  degrees,  according  to  their 
specific  heats  and  the  resistance  which  they  offer  to  the  passage  of  the  current. 

The  laws  of  the  development  of  heat  by  the  electric  current  have  been  examined 
chiefly  by  Lenz  and  Joule,  who  have  arrived  at  nearly  the 
same  resxilts.  Lenz  made  use  of  the  apparatus  represented 
mfig.  457.  A  glass  stopper  b  fixed  in  a  board,  is  fitted  by 
grinding  into  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  and  made  air  and  water- 
tight by  means  of  a  little  grease.  A  brass  clamp,  not  shown 
in  the  figure,  serves  to  press  the  horizontal  lip  of  the  bottle 
tight  against  the  board,  so  that  it  cannot  be  disturbed,  even 
by  violent  agitation  of  the  apparatus.  At  the  top  of  the 
bottle,  there  is  an  aperture  for  pom-ing  in  liquid  and  fixing 
a  thermometer  by  means  of  a  cork.  The  stopper  h  is  pierced 
with  two  holes,  through  which  are  inserted  thick  platinum 
wires  connected  by  copper  wires  with  the  binding  screws  / 
and  thence  with  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery.  The  ends 
of  these  wires  within  the  bottle  are  connected  by  a  thin  pT'T 
platinum  wire  wound  into  a  spiral  The  vessel  is  nearly 
filled  -with  a  measured  quantity  of  alcohol  of  85  or  86  per 
cent. ;  water  would  conduct  too  well,  and  suffer  decomposition 
to  a  slight  extent,  yielding  small  quantities  of  gas.  A  tangent-compass  and  a  rheostat  are 
introduced  into  the  circuit,  in  order  to  measure  and  regulate  the  strength  of  the  current. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  sixteen  experiments  made  -with  three  wires 
of  German  silver  of  different  thicknesses,  and  with  wires  of  platinum,  iron,  and  copper. 

See  tlic  article  Copper,  p.  39  of  this  yolnme. 
U  H  2 


Fig.  457. 
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The  resistance  of  the  spiral  wire  was  determined  by  removing  the  apparatus  from  the 
circuit,  and  ascertaining  the  number  of  turns  of  the  rheostat-wire  required  to  be  brought 
into  the  circuit  to  bring  the  current  to  the  same  strength.  These  resistances  and  the 
strength  of  the  current,  in  the  second  column,  are  expressed  in  Jaco])i's  units  already- 
mentioned  (pp.  462,  464)  :  — 


No  of 
experi. 
ment. 

Nature  of  the  wire. 

Strength  of 
current. 

Time  required  to 
heat  the  spirit  1°  R. 

Resi^t.aice  ol" 
the  wire. 

1 

Nickel  silver,  a 

6-93 

1-349 

93-50 

2 

10-53 

0-571 

93-63 

3 

14-30 

0-300 

58-76 

4 

Nickel-silver,  b 

10-53 

0-920 

58-64 

6 

14-30 

0-481 

59-01 

6 

J)       »»              •  • 

18-32 

0-288 

60-16 

7 

14-30 

0-457 

44-59 

8 

Nickel-silver,  c 

18-32 

0-384 

50-45 

9 

Platinum .... 

22-69 

0-555 

51-41 

10 

Iron  .... 

18-32 

0-325 

24-92 

11 

22-69 

0-435 

13-90 

12 

Copper  .... 

18-32 

1-301 

13-90 

13 

»»       •       •       •  . 

22-69 

0-835 

13-90 

14 

»)       .       •       .  . 

27-52 

0-675 

13-92 

15 

J,       .       •       .  . 

32-98 

0-381 

14-01 

16 

27-52 

0-544 

14-31 

The  quantity  of  spirit  in  the  bottle  was  90  grammes. 

Comparing  now  -with  one  another  the  experiments  in  which  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent was  the  same,  it  appears  that  the  product  of  the  time  t  and  the  resistance  Ms  a 
constant  quantity.    Thus : 

For  the  current  10-53. 


Nickel-silver,  a  tl 

„      b  tl 


For  the  current  14-30. 

3.  Nickel-silver,  a   1 1 

6.  „       „      b  .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1 1 

7.  „      „     0   1 1 

9.  Platinum   1 1 

For  the  current  18-32. 

6.  Nickel-silver,  b   1 1 

8.  „       „      c   tl 

Platinum   1 1 


10. 


12.  Copper  t  I  = 


63-  46 

64-  06 


28-18 
28-11 

27-  49 

28-  00 


16-  99 

17-  12 
16-71 

18-  08 


For  the  current  22-69. 

11.  Iron  tl  =  10-84 

13.  Copper  tl  =  1160 

These  numbers  show  that,  with  a  given  strength  of  current,  the  time  of  heating  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance,  or  the  heat  evolved  in  a  given  time  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  resistance,  and  otherwise  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  metal. 

Secondly,  by  comparing  together  the  experiments  made  -with  the  same  -wive  and 
currents  of  different  strengths  (s),  it  -will  be  found  that  the  product  sH  is  nearly  con- 
stant, thus : 


For  the  nickel-silver  -wire  a. 


For  the  platinum  wire. 


1 

.    s'^t  =  64-8 

9 

.    s^'t  = 

113-5 

2 

.    sH  =  63-3 

10 

.  = 

109-1 

3 

.    s'^t  =  61-3 

For  the  copper  wire. 

For  the  nickel-silver  -wire  b. 

12 

.    sH  - 

436-6 

4 

.    sH  =  102-0 

13 

.  = 

429-9 

6 

.    sH  =  98-4 

14 

.    s^t  = 

435-5 

6 

.    s''i  =  96-7 

15 

.    sH  = 

414-2 

7 

,    sH  =  93-5 

16 

.    sH  = 

412-0 
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It  appears  then  from  these  experiments,  that  the  evolution  of  heat  is  proportional : 
1.  To  the  resistance  ;  2.  To  the  square  of  the  strength  of  the  mrrent. 

These  laws  are  the  same  as  these  demonstrated  by  Riess  for  the  heating  of  wires  by 
the  sudden  discharge  of  electricity  (p.  395). 

Further,  as  t  is  the  time  iu  which,  with  the  current  s  and  the  resistance  a  given 
mass  of  alcohol  is  heated  1°  Reaumur,  s'-tl  will  be  the  time  required  for  heating  the 
same  mass  of  alcohol  1°  R.  by  the  unit  of  current  force  acting  against  the  unit  of  re- 
sistance. Since,  therefore,  in  all  the  preceding  experiments,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  was 
nearly  the  same,  the  product  s'tl  ought  to  be  nearly  constant  for  all  the  numbers  in 
the  preceding  table,  as  in  fact  it  is,  the  greatest  and  least  values,  being  5609  and  6069, 
and  the  mean  58.56. 

Now,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  heated  in  the  preceding  experiments,  together  with 
that  which  would  be  equivalent  (as  regards  specific  heat)  to  the  mass  of  glass  heated 
at  the  same  time,  was  118  grammes.  Hence  the  unit  of  current  force  passing  through 
a  wire,  whose  resistance  is  /,  evolves  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  118 
grammes  of  the  alcohol  used,  1°  R.  in  5856  minutes. 

Tlie  specific  heat  of  the  alcohol  (85  to  86  per  cent.)  is  0-7,  so  that  118  grammes 
of  this  alcohol  require,  to  heat  it  through  a  given  range  of  temperature,  as  much 
heat  as  118  x  0'7  =  82'6  grammes  water.  Consequently,  the  time  required  to  heat 
1  gramme  of  water  1°  R.  by  the  unit  of  current  force  acting  with  the  unit  of  resis- 
tance is  : 

— -i  -    70'9  minutes; 
82'o 

and  for  1°  Centigrade  the  time  is: 

70-9  X  0-8  =  56-72  minutes ; 

that  is  to  say :  When  a  current  of  the  unit  of  strength  passes  through  a  wire  whose  re- 
sistance is  equal  to  that  of  a  copper  wire  1  metre  long  and  1  millimetre  in  diameter,  it 
developes  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gramme  of  water, 
1°  C.  in  56|  minutes ;  and  assuming  as  the  unit  of  heat  the  quantity  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1  gramme  of  water  1°  C,  the  result  of  the  preceding  experiments 
may  be  thus  expressed : 

A  current  of  the  unit  of  strength,  passing  through  a  conductor  which  exerts  the  unit 
of  resistance,  developes  therein  r057  heat-units  in  an  hour,  and  0'0176  heat-units  i?i  a 
minute. 

As  the  temperature  of  a  metallic  conductor  rises  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
current,  its  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  increases  (p.  466).  Now  this 
increase  of  resistance  acts  in  two  ways :  first,  by  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  current ; 
secondly,  by  increasing  the  heating  effect  of  the  electricity  which  actually  passes,  so 
that  ultimately  these  effects  balance  one  another.  From  the  experiments  of  R  obinson 
( Trans,  of  the  Enyal  Irish  Academy,  xxii.  [1]  8),  it  appears  that  the  resistance  gradually 
increases  up  to  the  melting-point  of  the  wire,  the  increase  being  very  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  temperature. 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  conducting  power  is  strikingly  shown  by  heating  a 
long  platinum  wire  to  low  redness  by  the  current,  and  then  plunging  the  middle  part 
of  it  into  cold  water  ;  the  extremities  immediately  become  brightly  incandescent.  On 
the  contrary,  if  one  part  of  the  wire  be  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature  by  means 
of  a  spirit-lamp  or  blowpipe  flame,  the  glow  of  the  other  part  immediately  diminishes 
in  brightness. 

The  heating  of  wires  by  the  ciarrent  is  remarkably  affected  also  by  the  cooling  action 
of  the  surrounding  gaseous  medium.  A  platinum  wire  is  heated  to  redness  much  more 
easily  in  a  vacuum  than  in  air,  and 

more  easily  in  some  gases  than  in  Fig.  458. 

others,  hydrogen  exerting  the  great- 
est cooling  eifect,  and  nitrogen  the 
least.  But  further,  this  abstraction 
of  heat  from  the  wire  by  a  gas,  not 
only  lowers  its  actual  temperature, 
but  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the 
resistance  which  it  offers  to  tlie  pas- 
sage of  the  current,  and  therefore 
also  the  quantity  of  heat  actually 
developed  in  it.  This  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  following  experiments  of  Grove. 

Two  glass  tubes  {Jig.  458)  closed  at  both  ends  with  corks,  and  having  spirals  of 
platinum  wire  within  them  attaciied  to  thick  copper  wires  passing  through  the  corks, 
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are  filled,  one  with  liyclrogen,  the  other  with  oxygen,  and  immersed  in  glass  troughs 
containing  equal  quantities  of  water,  thermometers  A,  B,  being  immersed  in  the  water 
to  measure  the  temperature.  On  sending  the  ciu-rent  of  an  eight-pair  Grove's  battery 
through  the  wires,  that  in  the  oxygen-tube  is  heated  to  whiteness,  while  the  one  in 
tlie  hydrogen-tube  scarcely  exhibits  a  visible  glow.  Moreover,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  two  vessels  rises  very  unequally;  that  which  contains  the  oxygen-tube 
rising  from  15'o°  to  27'2°  C.  -nhile  that  Which  contains  tlie  hydrogen-tube  rises  only 
from  15"5'-'  to  21°.  The  following  table  shows  the  rise  of  temperature  produced  in 
the  water  when  the  platiniim-wire  is  surrounded  with  ditferent  gases,  associated  in 
each  case  with  a  similar  platinum  wire  surrounded  with  hydrogen :  — 

Hydrogen         ........  5'5° 

Sulphydric  acid  6'0 

Ethylene  9  2 

Carbonic  anhydride   ll'O 

Carbonic  oxide  .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  ll'O 

Oxygen   11-7 

Nitrogen   12-0 

That  the  differences  are  really  due  to  the  increased  conducting  power  of  the  wire 
resulting  from  the  cooling,  is  shown  by  placing  a  voltameter  in  the  same  circuit  with  a 
platinum  wire  immersed  successively  in  each  gas.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
obtained  by  Grove :  — 

Gas  surrounding  Quantity  of  detonating 

the  wire,  gas  evolved  per  minute. 

Hydrogen  138-6 

Ethylene  126-0 

Carbonic  anhydride    .       .       .       .       .       .  .118-8 

Carbonic  oxide   .       .       .       .       .  .  .118-8 

Oxygen  117-0 

Nitrogen  115-0 

The  order  of  the  gases  in  this  table  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding. 

The  development  of  heat  in  liquids  by  the  electric  current  is  regulated  by  the  same 
laws  as  in  metals,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  a  given  time  being  proportional  to 
the  resistance  of  the  liquid,  and  to  the  square  of  the  strength  of  the  current  (E.  Bec- 
querel,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  21).  Moreover,  Joule  has  shown  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xix. 
210)  that  the  evolution  of  heat  in  each  couple  of  the  voltaic  battery  is  subject  to  the 
same  law,  which  therefore  holds  good  in  every  part  of  the  circuity  and  therefore  also 
for  the  entire  circuit,  including  the  battery. 

With  a  cun-ent  of  given  strength,  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the 
liattery,  and  in  the  metallic  conductor  joining  its  poles,  is  constant,  the  heat  actually 
developed  in  the  one  part  or  the  other,  varying  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  me- 
tallic conductor.  This  was  first  shown  by  De  la  Eive,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
Favre  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xl.  393).  De  la  Rive  made  use  of  a  couple  consisting  of 
platinum  and  distilled  zinc,  or  cadmium,  excited  by  pure  and  very  strong  nitric  acid,  the 
two  metals  being  united  by  a  platinum  wire,  more  or  less  thick,  which  was  plunged  into 
the  same  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid  contained  in  a  capsule  similar  to  that  which 
held  the  voltaic  couple.  By  observing  the  temperatures  in  the  two  vessels  by  deKcate 
thermometers,  the  sum  of  these  temperatures  was  found  to  be  constant,  the  one  or  the 
other  being  greater,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  connecting  -wire. 

Favre,  by  means  of  a  calorimeter,  similar  to  that  which  he  used  in  his  experiments  on 
the  development  of  heat  by  chemical  action  (see  Heat),  has  shown  that,  in  a  couple  con- 
sisting of  zinc  and  platinum,  excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  connected  by  platinum 
wires  of  various  length  and  thickness,  foreverj' 33  grammes  of  zinc  dissolved,  a  quantity 
of  heat  is  developed  in  the  entire  circuit,  equal  to  18,137  heat-units  (the  unit  of  heat 
being  tlie  quantity  required  to  raise  1  gramme  of  water  from  0°  to  1°C.),  but  variously 
distributed  between  the  battery-cell  and  tlie  wire,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
latter.  Now  this  quantity  of  heat  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  evolved  in  the 
simple  solution  of  33  grammes  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  without  the  formation 
of  a  voltaic  circuit,  viz.  18,444  units.  Hence  Favi-e  concludes  that  the  heat  developed 
by  the  resistance  of  a  metallic  or  other  conductor  connecting  the  poles  of  the  battery 
is  simply  borrowed  from  the  total  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  chemical  action 
taking  i_)lace  in  the  battei-y,  and  is  rigorously  complementary  to  that  which  remains  in 
the  cells  of  the  battery,  the  heat  e^'olved  in  the  entire  circuit  being  the  exact  equiva- 
lent of  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place.  If  any  external  work  is  performed  by 
the  current,  such  as  electrolysis  or  mechanical  work,  as  by  an  electromagnetic  engine. 
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the  heat  evolved  in  the  circuit  is  diminished  by  the  heat-equivaleut  of  the  decomposi- 
tion or  mechanical  work  done.    (Favre,  Compt.  rend.  xlv.  56.) 

Light  peoduced  by  the  Electbic  Cueeent. 

The  closing  and  interruption  of  the  voltaic  circuit  are  attended  with  the  production 
of  sparks.  With  a  single  pair  of  plates,  however,  the  spark,  unless  assisted  by  the 
formation  of  induced  currents  (p.  452),  or  by  the  combustion  of  the  metallic  surfaces 
between  which  it  passes,  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Thus,  when  two  short  wires  attached  to 
the  plates  of  a  single  voltaic  couple  are  brought  together,  only  a  very  faint  spark  is  pro- 
duced, either  on  making  or  on  breaking  contact ;  but  if  the  same  plates  are  connected 
by  a  long  copper  wire  formed  into  spiral,  the  spark  is  much  brighter,  especially  on 
breaking  contact,  because  the  induced  ciLrrent  then  coincides  in  direction  with  the 
primary  current.  A  still  higher  exaltation  of  the  effect  is  produced  on  placing  a  bar 
of  iron  within  the  coil.  When  a  cup  containing  mercury  is  fixed  on  one  of  the  plates, 
and  a  wire  attached  to  the  other  is  brought  down  to  the  sui'face,  a  briglit  spark  is  pro- 
duced, the  light  being  probably  intensified  by  the  combustion  of  the  mercury. 

A  compound  battery  of  four  or  more  couples  gives  a  spark  between  the  connecting 
■wires  without  any  of  the  means  of  assistance  just  mentioned ;  but,  unless  the  number 
of  plates  is  fery  large  indeed,  the  spark  does  not  strike  through  a  pereeptilile  distance 
like  that  of  the  electrical  machine  or  the  induction  coil.  .Tacobi  found  that  tlie  poles 
of  a  12-pair  Grove's  battery  did  not  give  a  spark,  even  at  the  distance  of  0  00005  of  an 
inch.  Gassiot's  water-battery  of  3520  pairs  well  insulated  (p.  422),  gave  sparks  when 
the  distance  betw-een  its  polar  wires  was  reduced  to  0'02  inch,  the  spark  discharge 
going  on  without  interruption  for  five  weeks.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  the  light  of  the  spark 
produced  by  the  battery  appears  to  arise  in  great  part  from  ignition,  fusion,  or  combus- 
tion of  the  metallic  surfaces. 

The  most  brilliant  manifestation  of  voltaic  light  is  that  which  is  produced  when  the 
discharge  takes  place  between  two  pointeil  pieces  of  charcoal.  The  light  is  white  and 
dazzling,  and  when  produced  by  a  powerful  current,  such  as  that  of  a  Bunsen's  battery 
of  40  or  50  cells,  has  a  brilliancy  which  the  eye  ciinnot  endure.  With  such  a  battery, 
tlie  charcoal  points,  after  having  been  brought  in  contact,  may  lie  separated  to  some 
distance  from  one  another  without  interrupting  the  current,  the  discharge  then  assum- 
ing the  form  of  a  splendid  arch  of  light.  This  phenomenon  takes  place  in  a  vacuum  as 
well  as  in  air,  and  even  with  greater  regularity  in  the  former  case,  because  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  charcoal  terminals  do  not  then  huvn  away. 

The  light  of  the  voltaic  arc  is  due,  partly  to  the  electric  light  itself  partly  to  the  in- 
candescence of  the  charcoal  terminals,  partly  to  the  transport  of  small  particles  of  car- 
bon from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole.  By  projecting  the  image  of  the  poles 
during  the  passage  of  the  cui'rent,  on  a  screen  by  means  of  a  system  of  lenses,  this 
transference  of  particles  may  be  distinctly  seen,  the  positive  terminal  being  gradually 
eaten  away,  while  the  negative  terminal  seems  to  grow.  With  the  softer  kinds  of 
charcoal  this  transference  takes  place  more  easily  than  with  hard  charcoal ;  soft  charcoal 
gives  therefore  a  longer  arc;  hard  charcoal  is,  however,  usually  preferred  for  producing 
the  light,  because  the  continual  alteration  in  the  tei-minals  interferes  greatly  with  the 
steadiness  of  the  light. 

The  transference  of  matter  takes  place  between  metal  terminals  as  well  as  with  char- 
coal, the  more  fusible  or  oxidable  metals,  zinc  and  iron  for  example,  exhibiting  it 
more  easily  than  the  more  refractory  or  less  oxidable,  such  as  jjlatinum  or  silver;  hence 
the  arc  may  also  be  produced  with  metals,  but  it  is  then  much  shorter.  In  almost  all 
cases,  the  transference  of  matter  is  from  t  he  positive  to  the  negative  pole,  and  when  the 
discharge  takes  place  between  oxidable  metals  in  the  air,  the  transferred  matter  always 
consists  of  the  oxidised  metal  of  the  positive  terminal.  The  same  transference  of 
matter  takes  in  the  ordinary  electric  spark,  as  observed  long  ago  by  Fusinieri. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  voltaic  arc  has  been  examined  by  Casselmann 
(Pogg.  Ann.  Ixiii.  576).  The  charcoal  terminals  were  formed  of  hard  Bunsen's  char- 
coal (i.  760)  saturated  with  various  solutions,  nitrate  of  strontium,  boric  acid,  &c.,  and 
then  re-ignited.  The  terminals  thus  prepared  gave  a  very  steady  arch  of  light, 
variously  coloured,  according  to  the  suljstance  witli  which  the  charcoal  was  impreg- 
nated, and  continuing  (witii  a  battery  of  44  Bunsen's  cells)  till  the  points  were  sepa- 
rated by  an  interval  of  7  or  8  nmi.,  whereas  the  unsteady  arc  produced  with  crude 
charcoal  did  not  pass  over  a  space  exceeding  5  mm. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  intensity  of  light  of  the  glowing  charcoal  points, 
together  with  that  of  the  luminous  arch,  compared  with  that  of  a  stearine  candle,  and 
in  each  instance,  when  the  terminals  were  very  close,  and  when  they  were  separated 
as  far  as  possible.  Tlie  strength  of  the  current,  measured  by  a  tangent-compass,  is 
expressed  in  chemical  units  (p^  462).  The  light  was  measured  by  a  Bunsen's  pho- 
tometer: — 
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Distance  between 
charcual  points. 


Strength  of 
current. 


Intensity  of 
light. 


Crude  charcoal 


! 


0-5  mm. 


95 
G8 

120 
88 

101 
82 
80 
67 
72 
64 


932 
139 
353 
274 
150 
75 
624 
159 
1171 
165 


Charcoal  with  caustic  potash  . 

Charesal  with  chloride  of  zinc 
Charcoal  with  borax  and  sulphuric 


Charcoal  with  nitrate  of  strontium  . 


acid  . 


4-5 

0-  5 
6-75 
2-5 
8-0 

1-  0 
50 
1-6 
60 


These  numbers  show  that  both  the  strength  of  the  current  and  the  intensity  of  the 
light  diminish  as  the  distance  between  the  terminals  is  increased. 

From  the  experiments  of  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  it  appears  that  the  intensity  of 
the  voltaic  are  of  a  46-pair  Bunsen's  battery  is  thirty-four  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  oxy-liydrogen  lime-light. 

The  great  intensity  of  the  voltaic  light  has  led  to  various  attempts  to  adapt  it  to  the 
purposes  of  illumination.  There  is,  however,  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  steady 
light,  because,  as  already  observed,  the  charcoal  terminals  are  continually  burning 
aivay,  and  their  shape  is  constantly  varying,  in  consequence  of  the  transference  of  par- 
ticles from  one  to  the  other.  Unless,  therefore,  some  means  are  provided  for  maintain- 
ing a  constant  distance  between  them,  the  light  continually  varies  in  intensity,  and 
sometimes  goes  out  altogether.  The  most  effectual  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  that 
adopted  by  Duboscq  in  his  electric  lamp,  for  a  description  and  figure  of  which,  see 
J)e  la  Hive's  Traite,  ii.  26,  or  Ure's  Dictionari/  of  Arts,  Matiiifactures,  and  Mines,  ii.  87. 
This  apparatus  is  admirably  adapted  for  optical  purposes,  for  exhibiting  effects  of  re- 
fraction, dispersion,  polarisation,  &c.,  for  throwing  images  of  various  objects  on  a 
screen,  and  for  certain  theatrical  effects  where  a  strong  beam  of  light  is  required ;  but  for 
general  purposes  of  illumination,  where  a  number  of  small  lights  are  required,  rather 
than  one  very  strong  light,  the  electric  light  does  not  appear  to  be  very  well  adapted, 
because  every  break  in  the  circuit  increases  enormously  the  battery  power  required  to 
overcome  the  resistance. 

Mr.  Way  has  obtained  a  very  bright  light  by  passing  the  electric  current  along  a 
Stream  of  mercury.  The  light  is  produced  by  the  incandescence  of  the  mercury 
vapour;  it  has  a  somewhat  flickering  character,  and  a  decided  greenish  tinge. 

The  magneto-electric  light  has  also  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  illumination,  a 
number  of  soft  iron  keepers  carrying  coils  of  wire  being  made  to  revolve,  by  steam 
power,  in  front  of  a  series  of  magnetic  poles.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  tried  at 
the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse  for  a  year,  with  very  good  results,  as  regards  the  in- 
tensity and  steadiness  of  the  light. 

The  stratification  of  the  electric  light  in  highly-rarefied  gases  has  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  391).  This  phenomenon,  first  observed  with  the  discharge  of  the  in- 
duction-coil, has  been  shown  by  Mr.  G  a  s  s  i  o  t  to  be  likewise  produced  by  the  discharge 
from  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  or  from  a  Leyden  jar,  and  by  that  of  a 
voltaic  battery  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  cells,  such  as  Gassiot's  water  battery, 
or  a  Grove's  battery  of  400  cells  well  insulated,  so  as  to  obtain  high  tension  at  the 
poles.  It  is  therefore  wholly  independent  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  induction 
apparatus.  In  short,  the  stratifications  are  produced,  whether  the  discharge  is  con- 
tinuous, like  that  of  the  voltaic  battery  under  ordinary  circumstances,  or  intermittent 
like  that  of  the  water  battery,  or  that  of  the  nitric  acid  battery  just  mentioned,  when 
a  small  interruption  is  made  in  the  circuit,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  passage  of  sparks  ; 
but  they  are  much  more  brilliant  with  the  (apparently)  continuous  than  with  the  in- 
termittent discharge,  because  the  action  of  the  battery  is  much  more  energetic  in  the 
former  case.  Mr.  Gassiot  regards  the  stratified  discharge  as  arising,  in  all  cases,  from 
the  impulses  of  a  force  acting  on  highly-attenuated  but  resisting  media,  and  thence 
concludes  that  the  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery,  under  every  condition,  is  not  con- 
tinuous but  intermittent,  consisting  of  a  series  of  pulsations  or  vibrations  of  greater 
or  less  velocity,  according  to  the  resistance  in  the  metallic  and  electrolytic  elements  of 
the  battery,  and  the  conducting  media  through  which  the  discharge  passes.  (Proc.  Eoy. 
Soc.  x.  393;  xii.  529.) 

The  voltaic  arc  and  the  streams  of  electric  light  produced  in  rarefied  gases,  are 
deflected  by  the  magnet,  like  a  wh-e  conveying  a  current  of  electricity.    Some  very 
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remarkable  phenomena  are  exhibited  wlien  the  polo  of  a  magnet  is  held  near  the  me- 
tallic terminals  in  an  exhausted  tulie  throngli  which  the  discharge  is  passing,  the 
current  being  sometimes  completely  interrupted,  as  if  the  luminous  stream  had  been 
driven  away  from  the  terminal,  and  thus  the  continuity  of  the  circuit  broken.  (Proc. 
Eoy.  Sue.  ix.  U6,  604;  x.  269.) 

Physiological  Action  of  the  Electkic  Cureent:  Animal  Electeicity. 

General  Law  of  Nervous  Excitation  hi/  the  Electric  Current,— k.  voltaic  battery  of  a 
moderate  number  of  pairs,  gives  a  shock  at  the  moment  when  the  circuit  is  completed 
by  touching  the  two  poles  with  the  hands,  and  likewise  on  interrupting  the  circuit ;  but 
the  continuous  passage  of  a  current  of  constant  strength  does  not  produce  any  nervous 
agitation. 

For  more  delicate  observations  on  the  physiological  action  of  electricity,  the  limbs 
of  a  recently  killed  frog  are  used, 
prepared  as  in  Galvani's  original 
experiment  (p.  415),  by  cutting 
through  the  spinal  column,  leaving 
three  or  four  vertebra,  then 
stripping  off"  the  skin,  and  leaving 
the  lower  extremities  suspended 
by  tlie  lumbar  nerves,  as  in 
fig.  459.  Sometimes  only  one  of 
the  legs  is  used,  with  a  consi- 
derable length  of  the  lumbar  nerve 
attached  to  it,  and  without  tlie 
vertcbrse.  Such  a  preparation, 
which  gives  exceedingly  delicate 
indications  of  the  presence  of  an 
electric  current,  is  called  a  galva- 
noscopic  orrheoscopic  limb. 

In  the  rheoscopio  limb,  as  in  the 
liuman  body,  the  contractions  are 
produced  at  the  closing  and  open- 
ing of  the  circuit,  or  generally  on 
the  occurrence  of  any  variation  in 
the  strength  of  the  cm-rent,  but  not  while  it  continues  of  constant  strength.  In  this 
respect  the  physiological  action  of  the  current  resembles  its  inductive  action  (p.  451). 
The  nervous  agitation  produced  by  a  cm-rent  of  given  strength  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  variations  in  its  strength  take  place  more  quickly ;  hence  the  discharge  of 
a  Leyden  jar,  even  if  of  small  dimensions,  produces  a  vei-y  violent  shock,  the  current, 
though  very  small  in  quantity,  passing  through  all  its  variations,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  its  maximum  strength,  and  down  again  to  its  termination,  in  a  time  inap- 
preciably small. 

The  preceding  observations  must,  however,  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  current  on  the  motor  nerves  ;  for  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  affected  by  the 
continuous  current,  as  well  as  by  the  sudden  discharge;  a  peculiar  sensation  is  ex- 
perienced when  the  current  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  a  considerable  number  of  pairs  is 

Fig.  460. 


passed  through  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  cun-ent,  even  of  a  single  pair,  produces 
a  severe  sensation  of  smarting  when  it  passes  over  any  part  of  the  surface  from  which 
the  skin  is  abraded.    The  effect  on  the  nerves  of  sensation,  Like  that  on  the  nerves  of 
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motion,  is,  however,  much  greater  at  the  commencement  and  cessation  of  the  current 
tlian  during  its  continuance. 

Recently-prepared  frog's  legs,  which  are  very  excitable,  exhibit  equally  strong  convul- 
sions, both  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  circuit,  in  whichever  direction  the  current 
is  sent  through  them ;  but  as  the  excitability  becomes  less,  this  equality  no  longer  exists, 
and  Du  Bois-Rey  m  o  nd  has  shown,  that,  with  a  medium  degree  of  excitability  in  the 
prepared  frog's  limb,  the  contractions  are  stronger  at  the  dosing  of  the  circuit,  when 
the  positive  cxirrent  passes  from  the  origin  of  the  nerves  to  their  ramifications,  and  at 
tho  opening  of  the  circuit,  when  the  current  is  in  the  contrary  direction.  This  may 
be  shown  by  immersing  the  two  legs  of  the  frog  in  separate  glasses  of  salt  water  con- 
nected with  the  poles  of  a  battery,  as  in  fig.  460,  so  that  the  +  E  may  pass  up  one 
leg  and  dovra  the  other ;  it  wUl  then  be  found  that  the  leg  in  the  cup  connected  with 
the  negative  pole  exhibits  convulsions  at  the  closing  of  the  circuit  and  the  other  at  the 
opening. 

The  muscular  Current.  The  rheoscopic  limb  may  be  made  to  exhibit  convul- 
sions without  the  action  of  any  external  source  of  electricity.  Galvani,  who  first 
observed  the  contractions  produced  on  touching  the  nerves  of  the  limb  with  a  copper, 
and  the  muscles  with  an  iron  rod,  the  two  metals  being  in  contact,  attributed  the  effect 
to  a  peculiar  fluid  which  he  supposed  to  pass  through  the  limb  from  the  nerves  to  the 
muscles.  Volta,  however,  showed  that  an  essential  condition  to  the  production  of  the 
powerful  contractions  observed  by  Galvani,  was  the  presence  of  two  metals  in  the 
circuit,  and  he  attributed  the  entire  effect  to  electricity  developed  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact of  the  dissimilar  metals  (p.  415).  The  invention  of  the  pile,  to  which  this  theory 
led  him,  and  the  splendid  series  of  discoveries  thence  resulting,  diverted  attention  for 
a  considerable  time  from  the  original  phenomenon.  Galvani,  however,  retained  his 
original  view,  and  succeeded  in  showing,  that  the  prepared  frog's  limbs,  when  very 
excitable,  that  is  to  say,  soon  after  separation  from  the  living  body,  exhibit  the  con- 
tractions, not  only  when  the  nerves  and  muscles  are  connected  by  a  homogeneous 
metallic  wire,  but  even  without  any  metal  at  all,  namely,  by  simply  bringing  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  lumbar  nerves  in  contact  with  the  muscles  of  the  leg  or  foot. 

The  contractions  may  also  be  produced  by  dipping  the  feet  into  a  vessel  containing 
salt  watei',  the  vertebral  column  into  another  vessel  of  salt  water  placed  by  the  side  of 
it,  and  connecting  the  two  portions  of  liquid  by  means  of  a  bundle  of  moistened  cotton 
threads  ;  the  limbs  exhibit  convulsions  every  time  the  circuit  is  completed  or  broken. 

If  the  two  vessels  are  connected  by  dipping  into  them  platinum  plates  attached  to 
the  coil  of  a  very  delicate  galvanometer,  the  needle  exhiljits  a  deflection,  indicating 
the  existence  of  a  current  from  the  feet  towards  the  head.  This  was  first  sho"wn  by 
Nobili;  and  Matteueci  afterwards  found  that  an  equally  strong  current  is  produced, 
when,  instead  of  the  prepared  limbs,  the  entire  body  of  a  frog,  recently  killed  and  skinned, 
is  placed  between  the  two  glasses,  with  the  head  in  one  and  the  feet  in  the  otlier,  the 
current  always  passing  in  the  body  of  the  frog  from  the  feet  to  the  head.  With  the 
galvanoscopic  limb,  a  current  is  olrtained  still  in  the  same  direction,  when  the  leg  is 
immerseil  in  one  vessel  and  the  thigh  in  the  other. 

As  the  saline  solutions  may  act  chemically  on  t!ie  animal  fluids,  and  tlms  generate 
currents  which  interfere  with  the  true  muscular  and  nervous  currents,  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  more  delicate  investigations  relating  to  animal  electricity,  to  make  use  of  appa- 
ratus in  which  the  direct  contact  of  the  nerves 
Fig.  461.  and  muscles  with  these  solutions  is  avoided. 

Such  is  the  contrivance  adopted  by  Du  Bo is- 
Reymond  (VnUrsuchimgen  ubtr  thierische 
Elcctricitdt,  Berlin,  1848  and  1849  ;  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  XXX.  119,  178;  xxxix.  114),  which 
consists  in  laying  the  nerve  or  muscle  between 
two  pads,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  layers 
of  thin  filtering  paper,  satiiratcd  with  the  saline 
solution,  and  laid  over  the  edges  of  the  vessels  in 
which  the  platinum  terminals  of  the  galvano- 
meter are  immersed,  the  animal  substance  not, 
however,  being  in  direct  contact  with  the 
moistened  paper,  but  separated  from  it  by  a 
small  piece  of  moistened  bladder  soaked  in  white  of  egg :  this  prevents  any  chemical 
action  between  the  saline  solution  and  the  animal  fluids,  but  does  not  stop  tlie  current. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  experiments,  the  two  pads  ai'e  connected  by  a  third, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  object  of  this  connection  being  to  keep  the  circuit  closed, 
and  allow  any  polarisation  of  the  platinum  plates  that  may  have  taken  place  to 
neutralise  itself. 

A  better  mode  of  experimenting,  however,  is  that  of  Matteueci  (Proe.  Roy.  Soc. 
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X.  577),  who  uses,  as  extremities  of  tlie  galvanometer,  pl;itfs  of  amalgamated  zinc, 
immersed  in  a  neutral  satm-ated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  This  liquid  possesses 
great  conducting  power,  but  does  not  act  chemically  on  the  animal  tissue;  the  appa- 
ratus is  also  quite  free  from  secondary  polarity. 

By  the  mode  of  experimenting  above  described,  the  following  fects  have  been  estab- 
lished 

1.  AVhen  a  muscle  having  two  membranous  terminations  is  laid  between  the  con- 
ducting pads,  as  in  fiij.  462,  no  eui'rent  is  produced  ;  but  if  the  muscle  is  placed  as  in 


Fig.  462. 


fiq.  463,  with  one  of  its  extremities  in  contact  with  one  pad  and  its  red  muscular  sur- 
face with  the  other,  a  very  strong  current  is  produced,  passing  through  the  muscle 
from  the  tendinous  extremity,  a,  to  the  point  of  contact  of  tlie  muscular  flesh  with  the 
jiad.  If  the  muscle  be  removed,  the  circuit  completed  by  the  connecting  pad,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  polarity  of  the  plates,  the  connecting  pad  then  removed,  and  the  jiosition 


FUj.  464. 


Fig.  465. 


of  the  muscle  reversed  as  in  fig.  464,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  reversed,  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  still  from  the  tendinous  extremity  b,  to  the  touched  point  of  the  museidar 
flesh. 

2.  If  the  muscle  be  cut  transversely  and  then  pilaced  between  the  pads,  so  that  the 
cut  surface,  a,  is  in  contact  with  one,  and  a  point  of  the  outer  surface  with  the  other 
{fig.  465),  the  current  passes  from  a  through  the  muscle  towards  the  latter  point. 

The  artificial  transverse  section  of  the  muscle  plaj's,  therefore,  the  same  part  as  the 
tendinous  extremity ;  in  fact,  this  extremity  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  transverse 
section,  covered  with  a  neutral  substance,  the  tendon,  which  acts  merely  as  a  conductor. 

3.  If  the  muscle  be  torn  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  an  artificial  longitudinal 
section  is  obtained,  which  acts  just  like  the  natural  lateral  surface  of  the  muscles,  or 
natural  longitudinal  section. 

These  results  lead  to  the  following  general  law  of  the  direction  of  themuscular  current. 

The  longitudinal  section,  natural  or  artificial,  of  a  muscle,  is  ^iositive  to  its  natural 
or  artificial  tra7isverse  section. 

This  law  of  the  muscular  current  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  animals, 
but  extends  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  Du  Bois-Reymond  has  oliserved  it  in 
the  muscles  of  man,  of  the  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  mouse,  dove,  sparrow,  tortoise,  lizard, 
adder,  blind-worm,  many  kinds  of  frog  and  toad,  the  earth-  and  water-salamander,  the 
river-crab,  and  the  common  earth-worm. 

Du  Bois-Rej'mond  has  further  shown  that  currents  exist  between  different  points  of  the 
longitudinal  section,  eitlaer  natural  or  artificial,  any  point  in  such  longitudinal  section 
being  negative  witli  respect  to  any  other  point  fartlier  than  itself  from  the  extremity 
of  the  section. 

The  central  points  of  any  transverse  section  are  negative  to  those  situated  beyond 
them. 

These  currents  existing  between  different  points  of  the  same  section,  longitudinal  or 
transverse,  are,  however,  very  feeble  in  comparison  with  those  between  a  transverse  and 
a  longitudinal  section. 

It  appears,  then,  that  every  fragment  of  a  muscle,  however  small,  exhibits  currents 
followiiiii;  the  same  general  law.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  muscular  currents 
are  mohcular,  like  those  to  whicli  the  effects  of  magnetism  are  attributed  in  Ampere's 
tlieory,  so  that  the  muscular  currents  really  form  closed  circuits,  and  the  currents 
actually  observed  in  experiments  like  those  above  described,  are  merely  derived  currents, 
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obtained  by  diverting  a  portion  of  the  principal  current  throngli  a  neighbouring  con- 
ductor, and  probably  very  greatly  inferior  in  intensity  to  the  primitive  currents. 

The  strength  of  the  muscular  current  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  muscle  has  to 
exert  a  stronger  mechanical  power,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary  (Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond).  According  to  Matteucci  (Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  viii.  209),  the  electromotive  power 
of  a  muscle  is  independent  of  the  surface  of  its  transverse  section,  but  increases  with  the 
length  of  the  muscle.    It  is  greater  in  mammals  and  birds  than  in  fish  or  amphibia. 

The  nerves  have  no  direct  influence  on  the  electromotive  force  of  muscles,  but  any 
causes  which  exert  an  influence  on  the  physical  structure  and  chemical  composition  of 
muscles,  so  as  to  modify  their  irritability  or  contractility,  act  equally  on  their  electro- 
motive power.    (Matteucci,  loc.  cit.) 

According  to  J.  Eegnauld,  the  maximum  electromotive  force  of  the  gastro-cnemian 
muscle  of  the  frog  is  between  4  and  6  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  thermo-electric  couple 
of  bismuth  and  antimony  having  one  of  its  joints  at  0°  C.  the  other  at  100°  ;  that  of 
the  thigh-muscles  of  the  frog  is  9  or  10  times  that  of  the  same  couple.  Eeferred  to 
the  same  unit,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  gastro-cnemius  of  the  rabbit  is  between  6 
and  7,  that  of  the  biceps  between  5  and  6. 

The  electromotive  power  of  the  muscles  diminishes  after  death  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  irritability,  and  when  the  rigidity  of  death  sets  in,  the  muscular  current  ceases 
altogether,  and  cannot  be  renewed  by  any  means  whatever.  It  is  therefore  essentially 
a  vital  phenomenon. 

A  muscle  during  contraction  exhibits  an  electric  current  in  the  same  direction  as 
when  it  is  in  the  uncontracted  state,  but  the  current  is  much  weaker.  (Du  Bois- 
Keymond,  Matteucci.) 

T3ie  Uervous  Current.  By  operating  with  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  experiments  with  muscle  above  described,  placing  a  transverse 
section  in  contact  with  one  of  the  pads  of  filtering  paper,  and  a  point  of  the  lateral 
surface  with  the  other,  a  strong  current  is  obtained,  passing  from  the  transverse  section 
through  the  nerve  to  the  touched  point  of  the  lateral  surface. 

Generally,  the  nervous  current  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  muscular  current; 
the  nerves  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  bo  the  seat  of  a  number  of  closed  molecular 
currents,  of  which  the  currents  actuallj-  indicated  by  the  multiplier  are  merely  derived 
portions,  greatly  inferior  in  strength  to  the  nervous  currents  themselves. 

When  an  electric  current  from  a  voltaic  couple  is  passed  along  any  portion  of  a 
nerve,  the  nerve  begins  to  act  electromotively  at  all  its  points,  independently  of  its 
ordinary  electric  state,  the  direction  of  the  currents  thus  produced  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  exciting  current.  This  is  called  the  electro-tonic  state  of  the 
nerve. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  nerve  is  tetanised,  by  the  passage  of  momentary 
currents  through  it  in  opposite  directions,  as  from  an  induction-coil,  the  ordinary  nervous 
current  is  weakened,  like  the  muscular  current  under  similar  circumstances. 

For  further  details  on  the  muscular  and  nervous  currents,  see  Miiller  Lehrhuch  der 
PhijsiJc,  ii.  410-432. — De  la  Rive,  Traite  iii.  1-61. — Matteucci,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2] 
Ivi.  429  ;  Ixviii.  93,  [3]  vi.  30 ;  viii.  309  ;  xv.  64  ;  xviii.  109 ;  xxiii.  230  ;  Phil.  Trans. 
1847-1850  ;— Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  viii.  209  ;  x.  344.— C.  B.  Radcliffe,  ii^'c^.  ix.  690  ;  x. 
347. 

Electric  Fisbes.  There  are  certain  fishes  provided  with  peculiar  organs,  in  which 
electricity  is  developed  with  such  intensity  as  to  give  powerful  shocks,  and  exhibit 
various  other  signs  of  electric  action,  such  as  attraction  and  repulsion,  the  spark, 
magnetisation  of  steel,  &c. 

The  fishes  in  which  this  power  is  known  to  reside,  are  the  Torpedo  or  Electric  Bay, 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic,  rarely  in  the  North  Sea ;  the  Gymnotus 
electricus  or  Surinam  Ed,  found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  South  America,  especially 
in  Guiana ;  and  the  Silurus  electricus,  found  in  the  Nile,  Niger,  and  other  African  rivers. 
Besides  these,  the  Ehinobatus  electricus,  Tetraodon  electricus,  and  Trichiurus  electricus, 
are  said  to  possess  similar  powers,  but  the  statements  respecting  them  are  somewhat 
vague  and  require  confirmation. 

The  torpedo  has  long  been  known  to  possess  the  power  of  giving  shocks;  but  the 
electric  character  of  this  power  was  first  pointed  out  by  Muschenbroek,  and  further 
established  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  who  obtained  a  deflection  of  a  galvanometer  needle  by 
bringing  the  extremities  of  the  coil,  furnished  with  platinum  plates,  in  contact  with 
the  back  and  front  of  the  tish,  and  magnetised  a  steel  needle  by  placing  it  in  a  helix, 
the  ends  of  which  were  made  to  touch  the  fish  in  a  similar  manner.  He  likewise 
succeeded  in  decomposing  water  by  the  same  current,  and  proved,  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  decomposition  took  place,  as  well  as  by  the  magnetic  phenomena,  that  the 
upper  or  back  surface  of  the  torpedo  is  positive,  the  lower  negative.    These  results 
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Fiq.  466. 


were  confirmed  by  Becquerel  and  Bresehet,  and  further  by  Matteucci  and  Linari.  The 
latter  first  obtained  a  spark  from  the  torpedo  by  bringing  an  iron  wire  touching  one 
surface  of  the  fish  in  contact  with  a  cup  of  mercury  connected  with  the  opposite  surface  ; 
he  likewise  obtained  an  induction-spark  by  passing  the  discharge  from  the  fish  through 
an  electro-dynamic  helix.  Matteucci  afterwards  obtained  a  spark  and  effects  of 
attraction,  by  placing  a  torpedo  just  taken  out 
of  the  water  between  two  metallic  plates  {fig. 
466),  the  lower  supported  on  glass  legs,  the 
upper  provided  with  an  insulating  handle,  and 
both  having  attached  to  them  metallic  rods, 
terminating  in  balls  A  B,  to  whicli  gold  leaves 
were  attached.  On  gently  moving  the  iipper 
plate,  so  as  to  irritate  the  animal  a  little,  the 
gold  leaves  moved  together,  and  a  bright  spark 
passed  between  them. 

In  the  gymnotus,  the  direction  of  the 
electric  discharge  is  from  the  head  through  an 
external  conductor  to  the  tail,  the  head  being 
tlie  positive  extremity.  When  the  fish  bends 
its  long  body  into  a  curve,  the  water  included 
in  the  curve  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  elec- 
tric currents,  which  kill  any  small  fishes  that  may  be  in  their  way.  Faraday  showed 
that  the  electric  current  from  the  gymnotus  is  capable  of  decomposing  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, magnetising  steel  needles,  and  producing  an  induction  spark ;  and  Schonbein,  by 
connecting  two  strips  of  gold  leaf,  one  with  the  head,  the  other  with  the  tail  of  the  fish, 
obtained  vivid  sparks,  attended  with  combustion  of  the  gold. 

The  shock  given  by  the  gymnotus  is  much  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  tor- 
pedo ;  indeed,  when  the  fish  is  in  full  vigour  in  its  native  element,  it  is  capable  of 
killing  large  animals.  The  discharge  from  both  these  fishes  is  of  high  intensity, 
like  that  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  will  give  a  shock  to  a  chain  of  several  persons  joining 
hands. 

The  power  of  all  the  electrical  fishes  resides  in  peculiar  organs,  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  a  voltaic  pile.  In  the  torpe  do,  the  electrical  organ,  situated  between 
the  pectoral  fins,  the  head,  and  the  giUs,  is  formed  of  a  number  of  small  membranous 
tubes,  A,  B  {fig.  467),  passing  perpendicularly  from  front  to  back  of  the  fish,  pressed  to- 
gether like  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb,  and  divided  by  transverse  diaphragms  into  a  great 
number  of  small  cells,  which  are  filled  with  an  albuminous  liquid  salt  water  and  ^ 
albumen).  There  are  about  940  of  these  tubes,  each  divided  into  2000  cells,  and 
the  organ  is  traversed  throughout  by  numerous  ramifications  of  nerves  proceeding  from 
the  eighth  pair.  The  direction  of  the  tubes  is  in  accordance  with  the  opposite  polari- 
ties of  the  two  flat  surfaces  of  the  fish. 


Fig.  467. 


Fig.  468. 


In  the  gymnotus,  the  electric  organ  (fig.  468)  is  of  similar  construction;  but  the  tubes 
are  rectangular  and  directed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  fish.  The  transverse  diaphragms, 
A,  B,  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  animal,  consists  of  two  solid  membranes 
superposed  but  not  in  contact,  one  having  a  cellular  straeture,  the  other  composed  of 
minute  fibres.  There  are  also  two  liquids — one  the  sub-cdlular  liquid,  contained 
between  the  two  membranes  just  mentioned,  the  other,  the  siifer -cellular  liquid, 
between  two  successive  diaphragms.  Pacini,  to  whom  the  anatomical  examination  of 
the  organ  is  due,  compares  it  with  the  voltaic  battery  of  one  metal  and  two  liquids, 
the  chemical  action  taking  place  between  the  cellular  substance  and  the  sub-cellular 
liquid,  the  super-ceUular  liquid  acting  merely  iis  a  conductor,  and  the  fibrous  substance 
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as  the  poroas  eelL  The  fibrous  substance  in  each  cell  is  situated  towards  the  head  of 
the  animal,  so  that  this  mode  of  action  is  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
positive  current  in  the  bodj'  of  the  fish  from  the  tail  to  the  head. 

The  electrical  organ  of  the  silurus  is  composed  of  small  membranes  B  B  {fig.  469) 
crossing  one  another  in  various  directions,  and  forming  a  number  of  octahedral  cells, 
each  having  the  capacity  of  about  a  cubic  millimetre,  and  filled  with  an  albuminous 
liquid.  The  whole  forms  a  spongy  mass  just  beneath  the  skin,  and  envelopes  the 
whole  body  like  a  sac,  excepting  the  muzzle  and  the  fins.  It  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  fish  E  Ehya.  thick  layer  of  fat  D  D,  which,  being  a  non-conductor,  appears 
to  be  designed  to  protect  the  animal  from  the  effects  of  its  own  electricity. 

In  all  the  electric  fishes,  the  action  of  the  electric  organ  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  its  exertion  is  attended  with  exhaustion  of  ner- 
vous energy,  the  animal,  after  giving  repeated  shocks,  requiring  rest  and  good  nourish- 
ment to  restore  its  electric  power.  But  the  recent  experiments  of  Matte  ucci  (Proe. 
Hoy.  Soc.  X.  576)  on  the  torpedo,  have  shown  that  the  electric  organ  is  not  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  but  is  always  charged,  and  that,  round  the  body  of  the 
torpedo,  and  of  every  other  electric  fish,  there  is  a  continual  circulation  of  electricity 
in  the  liquid  medium  in  which  the  animal  is  immersed.  In  fact,  when  the  electric 
organ,  or  even  a  fragment  of  it,  is  removed  from  the  living  fish  and  placed  between  the 
ends  of  a  galvanometer,  the  needle  remains  deflected  at  a  constant  angle  for  20  or  30 
hours,  or  even  longer. 

The  electric  organ,  or  a  portion  of  it  detached  from  the  fish  and  kept  at  the  freezing 
temperature,  preserves  its  electromotive  power  for  six,  or  even  eight  days ;  and 
an  organ  which  has  been  kept  for  24  hours  in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt,  is  found  to  possess  an  electromotive  power  as  great  as  that  of  the  organ 
recently  detached  from  the  living  fish.  Thus  the  electric  organ  retains  its  functional 
activity  long  after  nervous  and  muscular  excitability  have  been  extinguished.  Mat- 
teucci  has  also  shown  that  the  electric  organ  may  be  excited  by  mechanical  irritation, 
independently  of  nervous  influence ;  that  influence,  however,  renews  and  renders  per- 
sistent the  activity  of  the  apparatus.  The  discharge,  which  is  only  a  state  of  temporary 
activity  of  the  organ,  is  brought  on  by  an  act  of  the  will  of  the  living  animal,  or  by 
the  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  the  organ. 

Development  op  Electricity  in  Plants. 

The  electric  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  a  living  plant  have  been  examined  by 
Pouillet,  Riess,  Becquerel,  and  Wartmann,  without  any  very  definite  results.  The 
most  complete  experiments  on  the  subject  are  those  of  Buff  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli. 
198),  who  has  shown,  that  the  roots  and  all  the  internal  parts  of  plants,  which  are 
filled  with  vegetable  juices,  are  negative  with  regard  to  the  more  or  less  humid  surface  of 
the  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  young  branches. 

The  origin  of  this  phenomenon  is  easily  traced.  The  interior  of  the  plant  contains 
juices  of  various  nature,  which  cannot  pass  through  the  epidermis,  whereas  that  mem- 
brane is  always  impregnated  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  moisture  of  the  air.  There 
are  then  in  contact,  a  membrane  impregnated  with  water,  and  vegetable  organs  contain- 
ing liquids  of  various  nature ;  if,  then,  a  closed  circuit  be  formed  between  the  two,  a 
current  must  necessarily  be  produced;  this  current  has,  however,  only  a  very  distant 
and  indirect  relation  with  the  phenomena  of  vegetation. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  observations  have  yet  gone,  it  does  not  appear  that  living  plants 
exhibit  an  electric  state  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  animals,  all  the  signs  of  electricity  observed  in  them  being  attributable 
to  ordinary  chemical  reactions,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  to  the  electricity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.   (De  la  Rive,  Traitc,  iii.  82—88.) 

EIiECTRICIXir,  ATncOSPHERXC.  Tlie  atmosphere  exhibits  signs  of  elec- 
tricity in  its  normal  state  as  well  as  during  storms.  A  gold-leaf  electroscope  connected 
with  an  insulated  pointed  metal  rod  projecting  into  the  air,  gives  almost  constant  in- 
dications of  electric  charge,  the  kind  and  degree  of  which  vary  with  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  which  the  electricity  is 
collected. 

When  the  sky  is  quite  cloudless  and  the  air  dry,  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is 
always  positive,  the  intensity  increasing  regularly  with  the  altitude  above  the  surface, 
where  it  is  nothing.  At  any  given  altitude,  the  intensity  of  the  positive  charge  ex- 
hibits variations,  both  monthly  and  diurnal.  The  monthly  variations  are  such  that 
the  maxima  of  electric  charge  show  themselves  in  the  months  when  the  days  are 
shortest,  and  the  minima  in  those  when  they  are  longest.  The  diurnal  variations 
differ  considerably  in  amount  in  different  j)laees,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  propor- 
tional to  the  variations  of  humidity  in  the  air. 
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The  precipitation  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  form  of  cloud,  fog,  or  rain  gives  rise  to 
great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  positive  charge 
no  longer  following  the  regular  course  of  variation  above  mentioned,  but  sometimes 
falling  to  nothing,  and  sometimes  giving  place  to  a  negative  charge  of  greater  or 
less  intensity.  Indeed,  the  formation  of  a  cloud  or  fog  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  distribution  in  the  electricity  of  the  stratum  of  air  in  whicli  it  takes  place. 
When  a  number  of  particles  of  aqueous  vapour  combine  together  into  a  vesicle  or  a  liquid 
globule  (see Cloud,  i.  1028)  the  small  quantities  of  +  iJ  associated  with  them  unite  in  the 
globule,  and  are  accumulated  on  its  surface,  and  wlien  a  number  of  these  globules  are 
aggregated  in  the  form  of  a  cloud,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  charge  is  transferred  to 
the  exterior  surface.  Tlie  cloud  consequently'  acts  like  a  charged  conductor  on  the  air 
below  it,  rendering  the  contiguous  portion  negative,  and  increasing  the  positive  charge  at 
a  certain  distance  on  either  side  of  this  negative  portion.  Suppose  now  a  cloud  thus 
cluirged  to  pass  over  the  electroscope.  When  it  is  within  a  certain  distance,  the  positive 
divergence  of  the  leaves  increases,  then  it  diminishes,  and  at  a  certain  time,  viz.  when 
the  neutral  limit  between  the  positive  and  negative  columns  of  air  is  passing  over  the 
electroscope,  the  leaves  collapse  ;  then,  as  the  cloud  passes  on,  they  diverge  with  negative 
electricity,  then  again  collapse,  and  when  the  cloud  has  passed,  they  again  diverge  with  + 
E,  showing  that  the  air  has  returned  to  its  normal  electric  condition.  Independently, 
however,  of  this  inductive  action,  portions  of  the  air  frequently  acquire  a  direct  negative 
charge,  from  a  cause  to  be  explained  hereafter  ;  tlie  same  cause  also  gives  rise  to  tlie 
formation  of  negative  clouds.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  effects  above  described 
may  be  complicated  by  the  presence  of  positive  clouds  in  different  parts  of  the  sky, 
or  of  a  positive  cloud  in  one  part  and  a  negative  cloud  in  another. 

A  large  cloud  strongly  charged  with  +  E,  di-stiirbs  the  electricity  on  the  eartli's  sui-- 
face  below  it,  rendering  the  part  immediately  below  it  strongly  negative,  and  when  the 
opposite  electricities  on  the  groimd  and  tlie  lower  surface  of  the  cloud  liave  reached  a 
certain  tension,  discharge  takes  place  between  them  in  the  form  of  liglituing.  One 
cloud  may  also  act  in  this  manner  on  a  neighboui'ing  cloud ;  and  in  that  case,  tlie 
liglitning  passes  from  one  to  the  other  without  striking  the  eartli.  The  discharge  be- 
tween two  clouds  may,  however,  affect  objects  on  the  earth's  surface  in  this  way :  A 
positive  cloud  may  render  negative  the  surface  of  the  ground  below  it,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  neighbouring  cloud,  and  if  discharge  takes  place  between  the  two  clouds,  the  cause 
wliich  had  separated  the  electricities  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
suddenly  removed,  so  that  they  recombine  with  equal  suddenness.  This  is  called  tlie 
return  stroke.  It  is  not  attended  with  any  visible  discbarge,  and  is  never  .so  violent 
as  the  direct  stroke  of  lightning,  but  men  and  animals  are  sometimes  killed  by  it. 

An  electrified  cloud  never  discharges  all  its  electricity  at  once.  Tiiis  arises  from 
the  imperfect  conducting  power  of  its  mass ;  in  fact,  when  a  number  of  globules  of 
water  unite  to  form  a  cloud,  although  a  certain  portion  of  their  free  electricity  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  outer  surface,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  whole — because  the  globules 
are  not  in  sufficiently  close  contact  to  form  a  continuous  conducting  mass.  The  charge 
appears  rather  to  be  distributed  tlu'ough  the  cloud  in  successive  strata ;  accordiuglv, 
when  an  electroscope  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  fog  or  cloud  driven  onwards  by  tlie 
wind,  the  divergence  of  the  leaves  continually  varies  as  strata  of  different  intensity 
pass  over  it.  An  electroscope  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  electrified  clouds  during 
a  thunderstorm,  shows  that  every  stroke  of  lightning,  whether  taking  place  between 
two  clouds,  or  Ijetween  a  cloud  and  the  earth,  is  preceded  by  a  multitude  of  small  dis- 
charges in  the  interior  of  the  clouds  themselves.  The  leaves  diverge  suddenly  and  by 
fits  during  an  interval  when  all  appears  quiet;  then  a  clap  of  thunder  is  heard;  the 
leaves  immediately  collapse,  and  remain  quiet  for  a  time,  but  soon  recommence  their 
divergence,  until  another  discharge  takes  place  between  the  clouds,  and  so  on. 

Lightning  assumes  three  different  forms:  the  zig-cag  or  forked  lightning,  the  Jlash 
or  sheet  lightning,  and  the  globe.  The  first  is  like  an  ordinary  electric  spark,  its  zig-zag 
form  being  due  to  tlie  cause  mentioned  at  page  388 — viz.  that  it  seeks  out  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  striking  from  one  collection  of  watery  particles  in  the  air  to  another; 
sometimes  in  the  midst  of  its  course  it  divides  into  two  or  even  into  three  branches. 
Wlieatstone  has  shown  that  the  duration  of  a  stroke  of  forked  liglitning,  like  that  of 
the  common  electric  spark,  is  less  than  the  millionth  part  of  a  second. 

Sheet-lightning  is  much  more  common  than  forked  lightning.  It  has  neither  tlie 
w'niteness  nor  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the  latter,  but  is  generally  of  a  blue  or  violet 
colour,  sometimes  deep  red;  sometimes  it  seems  to  illuminate  only  the  edges  of  a  cloud, 
at  other  times  it  embraces  the  entire  surface  of  the  clouds,  and  seems  to  issue  from  the 
midst  of  them,  lighting  up  the  wliole  atmosphere.  It  probably  arises  from  a  multitude 
of  minute  discharges  taking  place  simultaneously  between  the  particles  of  a  cloud,  or 
between  two  clouds  in  the  manner  ah-eady  mentioned. 

The  third  kind,  orglobe-lightning,  differs  from  the  other  two  in  duration,  as  well  as 
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in  power,  being  sometimes  visible  for  one,  two,  or  even  ten  seconds,  passing  from  the 
clouds  to  the  earth  at  a  rate  which  the  eye  can  easily  follow.  Its  form  is  nearly  splierical ; 
in  fact,  it  constitutes  a  true  ball  of  fire,  which  sometimes  splits  np  into  several  pieces 
as  it  falls,  rebounding  several  times  from  the  earth,  sometimes  exploding  with  a  report 
like  the  discharge  of  several  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  scattering  streams  of  forked 
lightning  in  all  directions.  It  is  less  common  than  the  two  former  Idnds,  but  appears 
to  be  the  form  which  lightning  generally  assumes  when  it  penetrates  into  the  interior 
of  a  building. 

It  is  clear  that  this  form  of  lightning  is  of  very  different  nature  from  forked  and 
sheet  lightning ;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  a  mere  electric  spark,  but  probably  consists  of  a 
portion  of  moist  air  or  vapour  condensed  and  strongly  electrified  :  in  fact,  a  small  cloud 
charged  so  intensely  as  to  become  luminous.  De  la  Rive  suggests  that  it  may  contain 
a  mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen  gas,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  aqueous  vapour 
by  previous  electric  discharges,  and  that  when  it  comes  into  tlie  line  of  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  or  when  its  own  electric  charge  becomes  high  enough  to  produce  a  spark,  it 
explodes.  The  explanation  is  not  very  probable:  for  the  electric  discharges  in  the  air, 
even  if  they  did  resolve  the  aqueous  vapour  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  would  cause  the 
gases  instantly  to  recombine. 

Thunder  is  the  noise  resulting  from  the  violent  concussion  of  the  air  attending 
the  electric  discharge.  The  reverberation  or  roll  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
discharge  takes  place,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  not  instantaneous,  but  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  comparatively  small  discharges,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  great 
one  ;  but  even  an  instantaneous  lightning-stoke  will  not  generally  product  a  mere  in- 
stantaneous report,  because  the  different  parts  of  the  line,  even  when  it  is  vertical,  and 
stiU  more  v/hen  it  is  horizontal,  are  situated  at  ditferent  distances  from  the  observer. 
The  reflection  of  the  sound-waves  from  the  clouds  doubtless  also  adds  to  the  effect ; 
among  mountains,  the  reverberation  is  very  much  increased  by  the  echoes  thus 
produced. 

Source  of  Atmospheric  Electricity. — Volta  and  Saussure  attributed  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere  to  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Pouillet 
took  a  similar  view,  excepting  that  he  regarded  the  electric  charge  as  arising,  not  from 
the  mere  evaporation  of  the  water,  but  from  the  decomposition  of  a  saline  solution — viz. 
sea-water,  the  water  escaping  in  vapour  and  the  salt  remaining  behind.  We  have  seen, 
however  (p.  429),  that  it  is  only  when  the  evaporation  is  very  rapid,  that  any  signs  of 
electricity  can  be  thus  obtained,  as,  when  it  takes  place  slowly,  the  separated  electricities 
have  time  to  recombine  before  the  water  escapes. 

It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  to  some  more  general  cause  for  the  development 
of  atmospheric  electricity.  The  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  atmosphere,  and  the  con- 
sequent unequal  distribution  of  temperature  therein,  has  been  suggested  as  a  cause ; 
but  we  have  no  proof  that  gases  and  vapours  exhibit  the  slightest  trace  of  thermo- 
electricity. 

De  la  Rive  ascribes  the  electric  charge  of  the  atmosphere  to  chemical  action  taking 
place  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  where  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  internal  incandescent  mass,  this  action  proceeding  partly  from  local  causes,  but 
chiefly  from  the  infiltration  of  sea- water,  in  consequence  of  which  the  water  acquires  a 
positive,  the  solid  part  of  the  earth  a  negative  charge  (p.  414).  The  whole  mass  of 
sea-water  thus  becoming  positive,  the  vapours  which  rise  from  it  are  also  positive,  and 
communicate  a  positive  charge  to  the  atmosphere.  This  evaporation  takes  place  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  tropical  regions ;  and  the 
positively-charged  vapours  rising  at  first  in  these  regions  more  or  less  vertically,  are 
afterwards  carried  away  towards  the  poles  by  the  tropical  cm-rent  (the  return  trade- 
wind)  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Tliis  current,  travelling  at  first  hori- 
zontally, bends  down  more  and  more  to  the  earth  as  it  approaches  the  poles,  and 
becomes  cooler ;  and  in  the  polar  regions  themselves  it  comes  nearly  down  to  the  nega- 
tively-charged surface  of  the  earth,  whence  results  a  discharge  of  electricity,  con- 
stituting the  aurora  borealis  or  australis. 

The  greater  amount  of  evaporation  taking  place  in  the  hemisphere  in  which  the  sun  is 
situated,  accounts  for  the  greater  prevalence  of  storms  during  summer ;  in  winter,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  positively-charged  vapours  descend  nearer  to  the  ground ;  hence 
the  greater  intensity  of  the  permanent  charge  of  the  atmosphere  dm'ing  the  winter 
months. 

The  solid  crust  of  the  earth  being  negative,  the  vapoui-s  rising  from  it  and  from 
ponds  and  rivers  on  its  surface  must  also  be  negative.  This  is  another  cause  of  the 
diminution  of  the  permanent  positive  charge  of  the  atmosphere  in  summer,  and  like- 
wise accounts  for  the  formation  of  negative  clouds.  As  these  negative  clouds  play  a 
considerable  part  in  the  production  of  thunderstorms,  the  occurrence  of  a  greater  number 
of  storms  during  the  summer  season  in  temperate  climates  is  easUy  accounted  for ;  in  the 
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tmpical  rrgions,  -where  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  more  abundant, 
and  goes  on  at  much  the  same  rate  all  the  yenr  through,  storms  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence. Over  large  expanses  of  water,  such  as  the  great  oceans,  at  a  long  distance  from 
land,  thunderstorms  rarely  occur,  because  no  negatively-charged  vapours  are  poured 
into  the  atmosphere. 

That  the  water  of  the  ocean  and  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  are  actually  in  opposite 
electrical  states  has  been  proved  by  the  observations  of  Peltier  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys  [3] 
iv.  385),  and  of  Becquerel  (Compt.  rend.  xlii.  661) ;  this  opposition  of  electric  states 
likewise  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  air  is  positive  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  whereas  over  planes  far  from  the  sea,  the  positive  charge  shows 
itself  above  a  certain  height  only. 

The  development  of  electricity  by  the  chemical  action  of  sea-water  on  the  fused 
matter  below  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  appears  also  to  be  the  origin  of  the  intense 
signs  of  electric  action  which  usually  accompany  volcanic  eruptions.  In  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  1794,  clouds  were  emitted  which  gave  out  flashes  of  lightning,  accom- 
panied by  loud  peals  of  thunder,  and  many  houses  were  struck  by  the  lightning.  The 
observations  of  Palmieri  (Arch,  des  Sc.  Phys.  xxxvi.  105)  have  shown  that  the 
vapours  emitted  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  are  charged  with  positive  electricity. 

EXiSCTSlOSBS.  The  terminals,  metallic  or  otherwise,  which  convey  an  electric 
current  into  a  liquid  (p.  432). 

x:ii£CTRO-QYMAMZCS.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  mutual  action  of 
electric  currents,  and  of  electric  currents  and  magnets  (pp.  442,  446). 

SZ.SCTROX.'SrsZS.    Decomposition  by  electricity  (pp.  397,  432). 

ELECTSiOXi'SrTB.  Acompound  liquid  decomposible  by  electricity  (pp.  397,  432). 

EZiECTRO-MAGUEXXSlW.  The  branch  of  electro-dynamics  which  treats  of  the 
mutual  action  of  tlie  magnet  and  the  electric  current. 

EXiECTROnaETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength  or  degree  of  the 
electric  charge  of  a  body  (p.  330). 

EX'ECTRO-mOTXVE  FORCE.  This  term,  originally  employed  by  Volta  to 
signify  the  force  which,  as  he  sup)posed,  gave  rise  to  the  separation  of  the  two  electrici- 
ties at  the  point  of  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  is  now  applied  to  any  source  of 
electric  excitement  whatever,  but  is  used  for  the  most  part  in  speaking  of  arrange- 
ments which  generate  a  continuous  current  of  electricity. 

EXiECTROMOTOR.  Any  arrangement  by  which  a  cm-rent  of  electricity  is 
generated. 

EI.ECTRO-WEGATIVB  and  EISCTSIO-POSSTIVE.  Terms  used  to 
denote  the  relative  position  of  bodies  in  the  ek'ctric  scries  (p.  432). 

EXiBCTRO-NZTROGTrRETS.  AUoi/s  of  Ammonium.  Many  metallic  salts— as 
those  of  gold,  silver,  cadmium,  &c.  —  when  electrolysed  in  presence  of  ammoniacal 
salts,  yield  at  the  negative  electrode,  metallic  deposits  containing  nitrogen,  which  have 
not  been  accurately  investigated,  but  are  supposed  by  Grove  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xix. 
19)  to  be  ammonium-compounds. 

EI.ECTROPHORT7S.    See  page  385. 

EXECTRO-PIiikTm'C  The  coating  of  metals  with  silver  by  electrolysis.  (See 
Urvs  Diuiiuiiari/  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  art.  Electro-metailurgy 
ii.  95.) 

EZiECTROSCOFE.  An  instrument  for  detecting  the  existence  of  an  electric 
charge,  and  indicating  its  nature,  whether  positive  or  negative  (pp.  380,  424). 

EIiECTROTirPE.  The  deposition  of  metals  in  the  compact  state  by  electrolysis, 
so  as  to  form  casts  or  models.  (See  Tire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Maniifacturcs,  and 
Minis,  art.  Electro-metallurgy.) 

ESiECTKUlVI.  A  term  applied  to  those  native  alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
contain  suffn-ient  silver  to  make  their  colour  perceptibly  lighter  and  their  specitle 
gravity  considerably  less  than  that  of  pmre  gold.  Hausmann  (Handh.  d.  Miner,  ii. 
25)  applied  it  to  such  as  contain  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  silver.  According  to 
C.  Kannnelsbcrg,  alloys  containing  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  silver  are  comjjletely 
decomposed  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  whereas  those  which  are  richer  in  silver,  do  not 
readily  yield  up  their  gold  to  that  reagent.  Before  the  blowpipe,  gold  containing 
silver  yields  an  opalescent  glass  with  phosphorus-salt ;  a  larger  proportion  of  silver 
renders  the  glass  yellow  and  opaque. 

Vol.  II.  J  I 
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EtEMEWTAaTT  AN&1.YB^S.    See  Analysis,  Organic  (i.  225). 

EXiEIUCEZI'TS.  Elementary  Bodies.  Simple  Substances.  Grundstoffe,  Urstoffe. 
By  these  terms  we  understand  substances  which  cannot  be,  or  rather  which  have  not 
hitherto  been,  resolved  into  more  simple  forms  of  matter.  To  the  list  of  elementary 
bodies  given  in  the  article  Atomic  Weights  (i.  465),  we  must  now  add  three,  dis- 
covered since  that  article  was  written,  viz.  Csesium  and  Rubidium,  discovered  by 
Bunsen,  and  Thallium,  by  Crookes.  The  number  of  elements  at  present  known  with 
certainty  is  62 ;  two  others,  Dianium  (p.  318)  and  Norium,  may  be  mentioned  as  of 
uncertain  existence.  The  list  will  doubtless  be  increased  by  future  researches,  especially 
by  the  new  method  of  spectrum  analysis,  which  has  already  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  three  elements  above  mentioned,  caesium,  rubidium,  and  thallium.  But  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  any  element  existing  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  earth's 
crust  yet  remains  to  be  discovered.  The  elements  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of 
the  earth's  crust  are,  indeed,  comparatively  few,  viz.  aluminium,  calcium,  carbon,  chlorine, 
hydrogen,  magnesium,  oxygen,  2>otassiu.m,  silicium,  sodium,  sulphur.  The  last  of  these 
has  been  known  from  the  remotest  times,  and  the  rest  were  discovered  in  the  early 
days  of  modern  chemistry.  The  more  abundant  metals,  iron,  copper,  lead,  which 
occur  chiefly  in  veins  in  the  older  rocks,  have  likewise  been  known  from  remote 
antiquity.  Most  of  the  other  elements,  the  discovery  of  which  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  occur  but  sparingly,  and  many  of  them  only  in  extremely  small  quantity, 
e.  q.  thorium,  tantalum,  tellurium,  ruthenium.,  cmsium,  and  rubidium. 

The  elements  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  Metals  and  Metalloids,  which, 
however,  like  most  divisions  of  natural  objects,  blend  into  each  other  by  insensible 
degrees.  The  metals  for  the  most  part  form  basic  oxides ;  the  metalloids,  acid  or 
indifferent  oxides.  The  compounds  of  metals  with  each  other  possess  the  metallic 
lustre ;  those  of  metalloids  with  one  another,  or  with  the  metals,  do  not  for  the  most 
part  exhibit  that  lustre. 

The  elements  may  be  divided  into  groups  or  families  resemhKng  one  another  more 
or  less  in  their  chemical  characters  and  crystalline  forms  (see  Isomorphism).  The 
members  of  the  same  group  generally  occur  together  in  nature ;  and  minerals  contain- 
ing one  of  them,  as  principal  constituent,  usually  contain  also  small  quantities  of  the 
other  elements  of  the  came  group.    Examples  of  these  groups  are  :  — 

Oxygen  Chlorine  Nitrogen  Chromium  Silicium  Barium 

Sulphur  Bromine  Phosphorus  Vanadium  Titanium  Strontium 

Selenium  Iodine  Arsenic  Molybdenum  Tantalum  Calcium 

Tellurium  Fluorine  Antimony  Tungsten  Niobium  Magnesium 

Cerium  Iron  Cadmium  Potassium  Platinum 

Lanthanum     Cobalt       Zinc  Sodium  Palladium 

Didymium      Nickel  Lithium  Rhodium 

Manganese  Caesium  Iridium 

Rubidium  Ruthenium 
Osmium 

Many  of  the  elements  which  resemble  one  another  closely  in  their  chemical  relations, 
have  also  nearly  equal  atomic  weights,  e.  g.  iron,  manganese,  cobalt  and  nickel ;  cerium 
and  lanthanum  ;  platinum  and  iridium  ;  rhodium  and  ruthenium.  On  the  other  hand, 
instances  of  this  equality  of  atomic  weights  exist  between  elements  which  exhibit  no 
sucli  resemblance  of  properties,  e.g.  molybdenum  and  cerium;  osmium  and  mercury; 
tantalum,  vanadium,  and  barium. 

The  members  of  some  of  the  preceding  groups  exhibit  nearly  equal  differences 
in  their  atomic  weights.  Thus  a  diiference  of  24  is  exhibited  by  the  atomic  weights  of 
calcium  20,  strontium  44,  and  barium  68  ;  a  difference  of  48  by  sulphur  32,  selenium 
80,  and  tellurium  128  ;  of  16,  by  lithium  7,  sodium  23,  and  potassium  39.  The 
atomic  weights  of  other  groups  exhibit  nearly  equal  differences,  e.  g.  chlorine  35-5, 
bromine  80-4,  and  iodine  ]27"0  ;  also  phosphorus  31,  arsenic  75,  and  antimony  120. 

Other  relations  between  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Kremers  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxv.  56);  Low  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xvii.  387);  Lenssen  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  121) ;  Gladstone  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  v.  313) ;  and  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cv.  74 ;  cviii.  324). 

EXiEMX.  A  resin  of  which  several  kinds  occur  in  commerce.  Ordinary  or  "West 
Indian  elemi,  Elemi  occidcntale,  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  Icica  icicariba,  Dec. 
(Amarys  elemifera,  L.)  ;  East  Indian  elemi,  Eletni  orientale,  which  is  more  esteemed, 
but  rarely  met  with,  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Amarys  ceylonica  or  Balsamodendron 
eeyhmicum,  Kunth.  According  to  Landerer,  an  African  elemi,  Elemi  agyptiacum,  s. 
cethiopicum,  is  sometimes  sold  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  :  it  is  said  to  be  imported 
from  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  is  perhaps  the  produce  of  Elceagnus  hortensis. 
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Common  elemi  forms  more  or  less  translucent  masses,  having  a  fatty  lustre  and 
yellowish  or  brownish -yellow  colour;  it  is  soft  when  fresh,  but  gradually  hardens.  It 
shines  in  the  dark  when  rubbed  or  warmed.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  ingredient  of 
varnishes,  especially  of  spirit  and  turpentine  varnishes,  which  it  prevents  from  cracking 
as  they  dry. 

Elemi  resin  is  a  mixture  of  an  amorphous  acid  resin  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohoU 
and  a  crystaUisable  indifferent  resin,  soluble  in  cold,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  together  with,  variable  quantities  of  a  volatile  oil,  and  foreign  matters,  including 
ash  (2  or  3  per  cent.) 

The  resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  contains,  according  to  Johnston  (Ann.  Cli.  Pliarm. 
xliv.  338),  78'7  per  cent,  carbon  and  lO'o  hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  wdth  the  formula 
C*''H'^0',  or  C-^H^'O- ;  this  substance  forms  about  f  of  the  entire  resin. 

When  the  remaining  portion  of  the  resin  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
left  to  evaporate,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  crystalline  resin  is  deposited,  whieli  may 
be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  forms  a  white  confusedly 
crystallised  mass,  perfectly  soluble  in  strong  boiling  alcohol,  and  forming  a  solution 
neutral  to  litmus  paper. 

According  to  analyses  hy  H.  Rose  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxii.  93;  xl.  307),  and 
Johnston  (loc.  cit.),  this  crystalline  resin  appears  to  have  the  composition  C"'[I^-0; 
those  of  Hess  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix.  139)  agree  rather  with  the  formula  C*''H?'-0^  or 
C'-^II'-O,  which  is  more  probable. 
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The  analyses  agree  nearly  with  that  of  the  constituent  of  anime  resin,  examined 
by  Laurent,  and  with  that  of  arbol-a-brea  resin,  analysed  by  Dumas.  (Baup's  aiii^/n';?, 
i.  354.) 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  elemi  resin  is  not  clouded  by  alcoholic  potash,  but  is  pre- 
cipitated by  aqueous  potash.  Ammonia  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  converts  it 
into  a  gelatinous  mass.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  alcoholic  acetate 
of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver,  even  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  ammonia  causing  no  precip)i- 
tate,  but  only  a  slight  turbidity. 

Crystallised  elemi  resin  is  decomposed  and  charred  by  dry  distillation,  yielding  fu-st 
a  viscid,  bro-wii,  acid  oil,  having  an  agreeable  odour,  afterwards  a  black,  disagreeably 
smelling  tar. 

Oil  of  Elem  i. — Elimin.  Elemi  resin  distilled  with  water  yields  a  transparent 
colourless  oil,  ha-ving  the  composition  of  a  camphenc,  C'"!!"*.  It  has  an  agreeable 
odour  like  that  of  the  resin,  and  a  faint  taste.  pSpecific  gravity  =  0-852  at  24''  C. 
(Stenhouse),  0-849  at  11°  C.  (Deville).  Boiling  point  166°  C.  (Stenhouse), 
174°  C.  (Deville).  Vapom--density  =  4-0.  Index  of  refraction  =  1-47  at  14°  C. 
(Deville).    Optical  rotatory  power,  90°  30'. 

Oil  of  elemi  is  insoluble  in  -water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  two  isomeric  compounds,  C"'H'".HC1,  one  solid,  the  other 
liquid  ;  the  solid  compound  is  optically  inactive.  With  iodine,  nitric  acid,  and  sul- 
fhuric  acid,  oil  of  elemi  behaves  like  oil  of  tm-pentine  ;  it  is  also  similarly  affected  by 
heat.  The  proportion  of  volatile  oil  in  the  resin  probably  varies  according  to  its  age. 
Bonastre  found  12-5  per  cent.,  Stenhouse  only  3-5  per  cent,  oil;  good  elemi  resin  con- 
tains, according  to  Deville,  more  than  13  per  cent.  oU.  (Stenhouse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
XXXV.  304  ;  Deville,  ibid.  Ixxi.  352.) 

EiEBSIW.    Syn.  with  Oil,  OF  Elemi, 

ESIEPHAWT'S  PAT,  according  to  Filhol  and  Joly  (Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  393), 
is  white,  soft,  inodorous,  melts  at  28°  C,  contains  79  pts.  liquid,  and  21  pts.  solid  fat 
(stearin  and  palmitin) :  the  liquid  fiit  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  does  not  dry  ujj  on 
exposure  to  tlie  air,  and  is  not  solidified  by  hyponitric  acid. 

SZaEPKASTT'S  -URXSJ-E,  according  to  Brandes  (Arch.  Pharm.  xviii.  64),  con- 
tains hippuric  acid  and  urea,  together  witli  alkaline  and  eartliy  phosphates  and  car- 
bonates.   Purree  or  Indian  yellow  is  said  to  be  formed  from  elephant's  urine. 

SXiHU'S'AIlXTE.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  allophane  of  Friesdorf,  near 
Bonn. 

EXiXQTTATXOir.  An  operation  by  which  a  more  fusible  substance  is  separated 
from  another  which  is  less  fusible,  namely,  by  the  application  of  a  degree  of  heat 
sufficient  to  melt  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.   (See  Copper,  p.  32.) 
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ZSXiXASZTE.  A  mineral  consisting  of  hydrated  uranic  oxide,  mixed  with  several 
foreign  substances,  but  forming,  according  to  W.  Haidinger,  a  distinct  species.  It 
occurs  in  the  Elias  mine,  near  Joachimsthal,  in  Bohemia,  in  flattened  pieces  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown  colour,  translucent  on  the  edges,  and  with  a  waxy  lustre.  It  is  brittle, 
has  a  specific  gTa\'ity  =  4-129,  and  hardness  =  3-5.  According  toEagsky's  analysis 
(KenngoU's  Uebersicht,  1852,  p.  81),  it  contains  61-38  per  cent.  U^O',  10-68  H=0,  1-17 
Al*0-V6-63  Fe<0»,  1-09  Fe^O,  3-09  Ca^O,  2-20  Mg^O,  4-62  Pb-0,  5-13  SiO=,  2-52  CO^, 
0-84  P'-'O^,  and  a  trace  of  arsenic.  The  carbonic  acid  is  perhaps  combined  with  the 
lime  and  magnesia,  making  up  5-7  per  cent. 

EZ.I.AGXC  ACID.     Beeoardic  acid.— C^^WO^  =  '^'^^^^''^^■^^]^0\   In  the  crys- 

taUised  state,  C"W0\2W0.  (Chevreul  [1815],  Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [2]  ix.  629.  Bra- 
connot,  ibid.  187.  Pelouze,  ibid.  liv.  367.  Taylor,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxiv.  354. 
Lipowitz,  Si?non's  Bcitrdge  zur.  fhysiol.  u.faihol.  Chemie.  i.  464.  Wohler  and 
Merklein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iv.  129.) 

Ellagic  acid  exists  as  a  constituent  of  certain  animal  concretions ;  it  is  also  a  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  gallic  acid.  According  to  Chevreul,  when  a  solution  of 
gall-nuts  is  exposed  to  the  air,  a  grey  powder  is  deposited.  This  is  exhausted  by  boil- 
ing water,  which  extracts  gallic  acid  ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  potash,  and  the 
ellagic  acid  thereby  dissolved,  is  precipitated  by  a  mineral  acid. 

The  acid  is  contained  in  largest  quantities  in  certain  animal  concretions  called 
oriental  bezoars.    They  are  found  of  diiferent  sizes,  from  that  of  a  bean  to  that  of  au 

To  obtain  the  acid,  the  bezoars  are  dissolved  in  strong  caustic  potash,  care  being 
taken  not  to  heat  the  mixture,  and  to  prevent  access  of  air  as  much  as  possible.  As 
soon  as  the  whole  is  dissolved,  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  the  clear 
liquid.  In  this  way,  ellagate  of  potassium  is  precipitated  as  a  whitish  powder.  It  is 
filtered,  washed,  and  pressed,  recrystallised  from  boiling  water,  and  the  acid  is  sepa- 
rated by  throwing  the  solution  into  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pure  ellagic  acid  is  a  light,  pale  yellow,  tasteless  powder,  seen  under  the  microscope 
to  consist  of  transparent  prisms.  At  an  elevated  temperature,  it  decomposes  without 
melting,  and  the  carbonised  mass  is  covered  with  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol  to  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  ha-ving  a  slight  acid  reaction.  It  gives 
off  2  at.  of  water,  at  100°  C. 

Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  ellagic  acid  without  alteration ;  water  precipitates  it  un- 
changed. Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  Iodic  acid  converts  it  into  a  pecu- 
liar acid,  -with  rapid  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  separation  of  iodine.  A  neutral 
aqueous  solution  oi  ferric  chloride  is  coloured  by  ellagic  acid,  greenish  at  first,  but 
ultimately  becomes  bluish-black  and  opaque,  like  ink,  the  sohition  then  containing 
ferroso-ferrio  salts. 

The  ellagates  are  little  known ;  many  of  them  appear  to  be  basic  salts. 

Potassium-salt.  CH^K-O*.  A  light  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  prisms. 
Another  salt  is  obtained  as  grey  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  crystals,  by  digesting 
ellagate  of  potassium  in  alcoholic  potash.  It  appears  to  be  a  basic  salt  C'^H'E^O". 
KHO. 

A  solution  of  ellagic  acid  in  moderately  strong  potash  exposed  to  the  air,  gradxially 
changes  colour,  and  deposits  dull-black  crystals.  Wohler  and  Merklein  call  this  body 
glaucomclanate  of  potassium.  When  it  is  boiled  with  water,  ellagate  of  potassium  is 
reproduced.  The  composition  of  the  salt  is  represented  to  bo  C^H  'K-O',  which  appears 
improbable,  from  the  fact  of  the  regeneration  of  eUagic  acid  by  water.  Besides  giauco- 
melanate,  the  solution  contains  carbonate,  oxalate,  and  another  soluble  potassium- 
salt. 

Ellagate  of  Sodium,  C'-'H-'Na^O*,  is  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  powder,  less  soluble  than 
the  potassium  salt. 

Barium-salt.  C"II''Ba^O'.BaHO.    Insoluble  lemon-yellow  compound. 

Lead-salt.  C'*H''Pb^O'  +  Pb-0.  Amorphous  yeUow  precipitate,  which  by  drying 
becomes  olive  green.  E.  A. 

EIVTRIATXOII'.  The  separation  of  the  lighter  from  the  hea-vier  particles  of  a 
pulverident  mixture  by  washing. 

EIHCBOXiXTE.  A  chloro-bromide  of  silver,  Ag^Br^CP,  found  abimdantly  in  Chile, 
also  at  Eulalia  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  and  at  Colula,  Honduras.  It  occurs  crystal- 
Esed  in  cubes  and  cubo-octahedrons ;  also  massive.  Specific  gravity  6-31 — 5-43 
(Domeyko),  6-63  (Yorke),  5-81  (Breithaupt).  Hardness  =  1 — 1'5.  It  is  per- 
fectly malleable ;  has  a  resinous  and  somewhat  adamantine  lustre,  and  varies  in  colour 
from  asparagus-green  to  pistachio,  olive,  and  greyish-green.  Plattner  (Pogg.  Ann. 
Ixxvii.  134)  found  in  it  66-86  per  cent,  silver,  20  09  bromine,  and  13-05  chlorine,  the 
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formula  requiring  67-0  Ag,  19-8  Br,  and  13-2  CI.  Domeyko  (Elcmentos  de  Mine- 
ralnqia,  18-15,  p.  203)  found  Sl'O  and  52-8  per  cent.  AgCl ;  49-0  and  47-2  AgBr, 
Yoi-ke  (Chom.  See.  Q,u.  J.  iv.  2)  found  53-2  AgCl  and  46-8  AgBr. 

ESrEBKSTHITE.  Breitliaupt's  name  for  a  sulphantimonite  of  lead  from  Nert- 
scliinsk,  of  specific  gravity  6-3,  containing  53'3  per  cent,  lead,  0-8  copper,  0  04 
silver ;  probably  identical  with  Boulangerite. 

ESSSlSAlsD.  The  bright  green  transparent  variety  of  beryl  (i.  681),  much  prized 
as  a  gem.  The  colour  is  usually  attributed  to  oxide  of  chromium,  of  wliich  Vauquelin 
found  3-o0,  and  Klaproth  6-30  per  cent,  in  emeralds  from  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 
Lewy,  however  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liii.  3),  found  that  an  emerald  from  the  same 
locality  contained  only  a  trace  of  chromic  oxide,  and  was  rendered  quite  coloiu'less  by 
ignition.  Hence  he  attributes  the  green  colour  to  organic  matter,  which,  according  to 
his  analysis,  exists  in  the  mineral  to  the  amount  of  0'12  per  cent.,  going  off  at  a  red 
heat,  together  with  1-66  per  cent,  water.  According  to  Hofmeister,  on  the  other 
hand  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxvi.  1),  emeralds  (from  the  Pinzgau)  retain  their  colour  after 
ignition.  The  analyses  of  the  (ignited)  emerald  by  Lewy  and  Hofmeister  are  as 
follows :  — 

SiO^      Al^O'     Gl-0     Cr'O^  Fe^O-"    Ca^O  Mg'O  Na-0 
67-85      17-95      12-40      trace      .    .       .    .      0-90      0-70  =  99-80.  Lewy. 
60-22     lG-36      12-79      .    .      1-63      0-78     0-83      .    .  =  98-61.  Hofmeister. 

ESffiSSA-LD  rjICiCEIi.    A  native  hydrocarbonate  of  nickel.  (See  Carbonates, 

i.  789.) 

EEIERilEiiIJlME,  or  AniUnc-grccii.    See  Dyeing  (p.  358). 

ESCESY.  The  opaque  crystallo-granular  variety  of  corundum  (p.  86),  used  for 
grinding,  cutting,  and  polishing  glass,  metals,  enamels,  and  other  hard  substances. 
(See  Urc's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manvfactures,  and  Mines,  i.  121.) 

BMEEYIilTE.    Syn.  with  Maegakitb. 

EjaSBTSUfB.  An  alkaloid  which  forms  the  active  principle  of  ipecacuanha  root. 
It  was  discovered  in  1807  by  Pelletier  and  Magendie  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  iv.  172) 
and  further  examined  by  Buchner  (Repert.  Pharm.  -^ai.  289),  and  by  Dumas  and 
Pelletier  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxiv.  180),  who  give  the  following  process  for  ob- 
taining it :  — 

The  powder  of  ipecacuanha  is  digested  in  water  with  calcined  magnesia ;  the  de- 
posit is  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  carefully  with  very  cold  water,  and  dried  ;  and  the 
emetine  is  then  taken  up  by  alcohol.  It  may  be  afterwards  combined  with  an  acid, 
and  the  salt  may  be  purified  with  animal  charcoal.  Wlien  the  emetine  is  once  more 
thrown  down  by  magnesia,  alcohol  redissolves  it  in  a  coloiu-less  .state. 

Emetine  thus  obtained  is  yellowish-white,  pulverulent,  and  is  but  slightly  coloured 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  somewhat  more  so  in  hot 
water.  It  melts  about  50°  C.  It  is  very  .soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  or  in  oils.  Its 
constituents  are,  carbon  64-67  p.  c,  nitrogen  4-30,  hydi-ogeu  7-77,  oxygen  23-36  (Dumas 
and  Pelletier).  Emetine  is  highly  alkaline,  though  acids  saturated  with  it  do  not 
afford  crystallisable  compounds.  Gallic  acid  and  nut-galls  form  with  it  very  abun- 
dant white  precipitates.    Basic  acetate  of  lead  has  no  effect  on  it. 

Strong  nitric  acid  transforms  emetine  into  a  yellow  resinous  substance,  and  oxalic  acid. 

Emetine  taken  internally  excites  vomiting,  3  milligrammes  being  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce this  effect. 

The  oxalatr  and  tartrate  of  emetine  are  very  soluble  in  water.  The  chJoromcrcuraie 
and  chloToplatinatc  are  very  sparingly  soluble.  The  gaUotannate  is  a  white  flocculent 
precipitate,  soluble  in  alkalis  ;  it  is  neither  emetic  nor  poisonous. 

EMraOWITE.  Syn.  of  Steontianite,  or  native  Caebonate  of  Steontium 
(i.  797). 

EMOSXXr.  C"IP"0".— A  constituent  of  rhubarb  root,  discovered  by  Warren 
De  la  Rue  and  Hugo  Miiller  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  304).  Wlien  crude chrysophanic 
acid,  obtained  as  described  at  p.  959,  vol.  i.,  by  treating  the  root  with  benzene,  is  redis- 
solved  in  hot  benzene,  emodin  remains  liehind,  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-yellow  substance, 
an  additional  quantity  separating  from  the  solution  as  it  cools.  It  may  be  purified  by 
crystallisation  fi-om  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  afterwards  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Emodin  thus  prepared  crystallises  in  long,  brittle,  concentrically-grouped  monoclinic 
prisms  of  a  deep  orange-red  colour.  It  melts  above  250°  C,  a  small  portion  volati- 
lising at  the  same  time  undecomposed.  Chemically  it  resembles  chrysophanic  acid, 
but  is  much  more  solulile  in  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  amylic  alcohol,  less 
soluble  in  benzene.    With  caustic  alkalis,  it  behaves  like  chrysophanic  acid. 
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Emodin  gives  by  combustion  66-63  per  cent,  carbon  and  4'10  hydrogen,  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  empirical  formula  C"•^'*0'^  or  C"'H"'0"  (66  85  C.  and  4-18  H.). 

EnXPXiECTXTE.  Cu-BiS^  or  CcuBiS^. — A  mineral  from  Tannenbaum  in  the 
Erzgebirg,  containing  18-83  percent,  sulphur,  62-6  bismuth,  and  18'72  copper;  forming 
needle-shaped  rhombic  crystals  of  light  grey  to  tin-white  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 
(Schneider,  Pogg.  Ann.  xc.  166. — Dauber,  ibid.  xcii.  241. — Kenngott,  Uebersicht. 
1853,  p.  125.) 

EXtSPTBETTItlA.  The  peculiar  smell  produced  by  distilling  vegetable  or  animal 
substances  in  closed  vessels,  or  by  burning  such  substances  with  imperfect  access  of 
air. 

EmuiiSZC  ilCIS.  An  acid  said  to  be  formed  by  boiling  emulsin  with  alkalis, 
ammonia  being  given  off  at  the  same  time.    (Thomson  and  Eiehardson.) 

ElVtUIiSZIir.  Synaptase.  (Kobiquet,  J.  Pharm.  xxiv.  326.  —  Thomson  and 
Richardson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxix.  180. — Ortloff,  Arch.  Pharm.  xlviii.  16. — Bull, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  145.) — A  neutral  substance  contained  in  sweet  and  in  bitter 
almonds,  and  possessing  the  power  of  acting  as  a  ferment  on  the  amygdalin  of  the  latter 
in  presence  of  water,  converting  it  into  hydride  of  benzoyl,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  glu- 
cose (i.  292). 

To  obtain  emulsin,  sweet  almond  paste,  well  freed  from  fixed  oil,  is  macerated  in 
three  times  its  weight  of  pure  water,  the  mass  is  pressed,  and  the  emulsion  thus  ob 
tained  is  left  to  itself  at  20°  or  25°  C.  After  the  lapse  of  a  day,  the  emulsion  is  found 
to  have  separated  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  coagulated,  and  looks  lika 
cream,  while  the  lower  is  watery  and  transparent.  After  two  or  three  days,  this  watery 
liquid  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  of  casein  with  acetic  acid,  but  it  forms  with  al- 
cohol a  precipitate  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  This  last  precipitate  consists  of  emul- 
sin ;  after  being  washed  with  absolute  alcohol  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid, 
it  forms  a  white,  opaque,  friable  mass,  soluble  in  water.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
obtain  emulsin  quite  free  from  colouring  matter,  the  process  succeeding  only  when  per- 
formed on  small  qiiantities  of  material. 

The  property  of  being  precipitated  by  alcohol  does  not  belong  to  emulsin  itself,  but 
is  due  to  the  phosphates  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. Emulsin  possesses  a  decided  acid  reaction,  and  it  is  this  acidity  which  enables 
an  emulsion  of  almonds  to  hold  the  phosphates  in  solution. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  emulsin  when  boiled  deposits  a  white  granular  precipitate, 
which  on  cooling  redissolves  completely  in  the  supernatant  liquid.  This  precipitate 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  consisting  of  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesium with  a  little  phosphate  of  calcium ;  the  filtered  liquid  contains  the  products  of 
decomposition  of  the  emulsin,  which,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  coagulate  by  heat,  but 
is  completely  decomposed.  (Bull.) 

Emulsin  completely  loses  the  power  of  transforming  amygdalin  into  hydride  of  ben- 
zoyl, when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  ;  but  it  retains  this  power  when  heated  to 
100'^  C.  in  the  dry  state,  even  for  several  hours. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  emulsin  is  completely  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  ;  the 
filtrate  no  longer  acts  on  amygdalin,  but  the  lead-precipitate  effects  the  complete  trans- 
formation of  this  substance  into  hydride  of  benzoyl. 

The  solution  of  emulsin  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  days  at  common  temperatures 
putrefies,  giving  off  gas  and  becoming  turbid ;  nevertheless  it  retains  for  a  long  time 
the  power  of  acting  on  amygdalin. 

Lactic  acid  is  foimd  among  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  emulsin. 

The  analysis  of  emulsin  gives  the  following  results :  — 


Thomson  and 
Richardson. 

Bull. 

48-78 
7-79 
18-81 

24-62 

48-40 
7-68 
18-64 

25-28 

43-59 
6-96 

11-64 
1-25  i 

36-56 1 

43-74 
7-33 
11-40 

!  37-53 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Carbon  .... 

Hydi-ogen        ....  7-79  7-68  6-96  7-33  7-37 

Nitrogen   18-81  18-64  11-64  11-40  11-52 

S"ipiiir   J'?^ I  37-53  ss-se 

Oxygen  .... 


Thomson  and  Eiehardson  do  not  mention  the  existence  of  sulphur  or  of  mineral 
matter.  Bull  found  quantities  of  ash  varying  from  22  to  35-8  per  cent. ;  in  the  three 
analyses  above  given  the  ashes  are  deducted. 

EMUIiSIOM-.  An  imperfect  combination  of  oil  and  water,  by  the  intervention  of 
some  other  substance  capable  of  combining  with  both  these  Hquids.  Such  substances 
are  either  saccharine  or  mucilaginous.  U. 
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JBMYnXBr.    A  substance  contained  in  the  yolk  of  turtle's  eggs.    It  forms  white, 

hard,  transparent  grains,  vei-y  soluble  in  dilute  potash  ;  swells  up  in  acetic  acid  without 
dissolving  ;  dissolves  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  without  violet  coloration.  Contains 
49-4  per  cent,  carbon,  7'4  hydrogen,  and  14-6  nitrogen,  together  with  phosphorus  and 
oxygen.  It  approaches  in  composition  to  the  ichthin  of  the  eggs  of  certain  fishes.  It 
yields  about  1  per  cent,  of  ash.    (Valenciennes  and  Fremy.) 

x:i«rAX.XiOCHROniE.    Syn.  with  ^scuLiN. 

SliTAMSXi.  There  are  two  kinds  of  enamel,  the  opaque,  and  the  transparent. 
Transparent  enamels  are  usually  rendered  opaque  by  adding  putty,  or  the  white  oxide 
of  tin,  to  tliem.  The  basis  of  all  enamels  is  a  perfectly  transparent  and  fusible  glass. 
The  oxide  of  tin  renders  this  of  a  beautiful  white,  the  perfection  of  which  is  gi-eater 
when  a  small  quantity  of  manganese  is  likewise  added.  If  the  oxide  of  tin  be  not 
sutBeient  to  destroy  the  transparency  of  the  mixture,  it  produces  a  semi-opaque  glass, 
resembling  opal. 

Yellow  enamel  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  of  antimony.  Kunckel 
likewise  affirms,  that  a  beautiful  yellow  may  be  obtained  from  silver. 

Red  enamel  is  afforded  by  the  oxide  of  gold,  and  also  by  that  of  iron.  The  former 
is  the  most  beautifid,  and  stands  the  fire  very  well,  which  the  latter  does  not. 

Eed  oxide  of  copper  likewise  yields  a  very  fine  red  colour,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  manage,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  pass  into  the  higher  oxide. 

Black  oxide  of  copper  affords  a  green  ;  manganese,  a  violet ;  cobalt,  a  blue ;  and 
iron,  a  very  fine  black.  A  mixture  of  these  different  enamels  produces  great  variety 
of  intermediate  colours,  according  to  their  nature  and  proportion.  In  this  branch  of 
the  art,  the  coloiu-ed  enamels  are  sometimes  mixed  with  each  other,  and  sometimes 
the  oxides  are  mixed  before  they  are  added  to  the  vitreous  bases. 

In  the  Tr'insactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  1817,  a  valuable  list  of  receipts  for 
enamel  colours  is  given  by  Mr.  R.  Wynn,  for  the  communication  of  which  a  premium 
was  awarded.    The  following  are  Mr.  Wyun's  fluxes  :  — 

Parts. 


No.  1.  Red  lead 

Calcined  borax      .       .  1^ 

Flint  powder         .       .  2 

Flint  glass    ...  6 

No.  2.  Flint  glass    .       .  .10 

White  arsenic       .       .  1 

Nitre     ....  1 


Parts. 

No.  3.  Red  lead       ...  1 

Flint  glass     ...  3 

No.  4.  Red  lead       ...  9^ 
Borax  not  calcined  . 

Flint  glass     ...  8 

No.  5.  Flint  glass     ...  6 

Flux,  No.  2  .       .       .  4 

Red  lead       ...  8 


After  the  fluxes  have  been  melted,  they  should  be  poured  on  a  flag-stone  wetted  with 
a  sponge,  or  into  a  large  pan  of  clean  water,  then  cbied,  and  finely  pounded  in  a  biscuit- 
ware  mortar  for  use. 

Yellow  enamel : —  Eed  lead  8  pts. ;  oxide  of  antimony  4  pts. ;  white  oxide  of  tin  1  pt. 

Mix  the  ingredients  well  in  a  biscuit-ware  mortar,  and,  having  put  them  on  a  piece 
of  Dutch  tile  in  the  muffle,  make  it  gradually  red-hot,  and  suffer  it  to  cool.  Take  of 
this  mixture  1,  of  flux  No.  4,  1 J  ;  grind  them  in  water  for  use.  By  yarying  the  pro- 
portions of  red  lead  and  antimony,  different  shades  of  colour  may  be  obtained. 

Orange  enamel :  —  Red  lead  12  p)ts. ;  red  sulphate  of  iron  1  pt.  ;  oxide  of  antimony 
4  pts.;  flint  powder  3  pts. 

After  calcining  these  without  melting,  fuse  1  part  of  the  comjDound  with  2|  of  flux. 

Light  red  enamel:  — 


Bark  red  enamel :  — 

Parti 

Sulphate  of  iron  calcined  dark      .  1 


Flux  No.  4,  6  pts. )  jj^j^ 
Colcothar    1  pt.  \ 


Parts. 

Red  sulphate  of  iron    .       .  .1 

Flux  No.  1  3 

White  lead  1^ 

Broiun  enamel:  —  Manganese  21  pts.;  red  lead  8i  pts. ;  flint  powder  4  pts. 

See  Transactions  of  the  Society,  or  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  li.  Mr.  Tilloch  observes,  that  borax 
should  be  used  sparingly,  as  it  causes  efflorescence  and  decay  of  the  enamel  colours. 
For  farther  details,  see  Ures  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  ii. 
125.  U. 

ElSTAStGITB.  A  sulpharsenate  of  copper  originally  foiuid  at  Morococha,  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  Peru,  where  it  is  largely  worked  as  a  copper  ore,  and  occurs  in  large  masses, 
occasionally  also  in  small  drusy  crystals  imbedded  in  crystalline  limestone,  together 
with  Tennantite  (Breithaupt,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxx.  383).  It  is  also  found  in  Brewer's 
mine,  Chesterfield  county,  South  Carolina  (Geuth,  Sill.  Am.  ,T.  [2]  xxiii.  420),  in  the 
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mines  near  Santa  Anna  in  New  Granada  {W.  J.  Taylor,  ibid.  xxvi.  349),  and  in  the 
Cordilleras  of  Chile  (Field,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xii.  9  ;  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxvii.  52.  387.) 
The  mineral  from  this  last  locality  was  originally  regarded  by  Field  as  a  distinct 
species,  and  named  by  him  Guayacanitc. 

The  mineral  from  Morocoeha  exhibits  the  following  properties  : — The  crystals  are 
trimetric,  with  the  faces  oP  .  ooP  .  coPoo  .  oofoo  .  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  98°  11'. 
Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  ooP,  distinct  parallel  to  ooPoo  and  ooPco  ,  indistinct 
parallel  to  oP.  Specific  gravity  =  4-43  to  4-45  (Breithaupt) ;  4-362  (Kenngott). 
Hardness  =  3.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  iron-black.  Streak  black.  Brittle.  Fracture 
uneven.  (Breithaupt.) 

Decrepitates  when  heated,  and  in  a  tube  yields  a  sublimate  of  sulphur  and  sulphide 
of  arsenic ;  melts  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  giving  off  arsenic-vapours  and  forming  a 
white  deposit  on  the  charcoal ;  the  roasted  assay  exhibits  the  reactions  of  copper. 
Soluble  in  nitro-muriatio  acid.  In  the  state  of  powder  it  is  partly  decomposed  by 
potash-ley,  and  acids  added  to  the  solution  throw  down  sulphide  of  arsenic  containing 
antimony.    (Plattner,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxx.  383.) 

Ana{i/ses.  a.  From  Morocoeha  (Plattner)  loc.  cit. — b.  From  South  Carolina 
(Genth). — c.  From  New  Granada:  colour  and  streak  greyish  black  (Taylor). — 
d.  From  Chile:  specific  gravity  =  4-39;  hardness  =  3-5  to  4  (Field). 


S. 

As. 

Sb. 

Cu. 

Fe. 

Zn. 

Ag. 

a. 

32-22 

17-69 

1-61 

4720 

0-57 

0-23 

0-72  = 

99-45 

b. 

33-78 

15-63 

60-59 

100-00 

c. 

34  50 

16-31 

1-29 

46-62 

0-27 

98-99 

d. 

31-82 

19-14 

48-50 

trace 

trace  =■ 

99-46 

These  analyses  agree  nearly -with  the  formula  of  a  tricuprous  sulpharsenate, 
Cu'AsS*  (calc.  32-53  sulphur,  18-82  arsenic,  and  48-60  copper). 

SSTCEXiAISXTi:.  WariuicJcite. — An  ore  of  titanium  found  in  the  dolomite  of  Amity 
(New  York),  together  with  spinelle,  titaniferous  iron,  and  chondrodite.  Externally 
it  resembles  warwickite.  Oblique  rhombic  prisms  (?  monoclinic)  having  a  blue-black 
or  brown-black  colour,  with  bluish  streak.  Lustre  varying  from  resinous  to  metallic. 
Hardness  =  3  to  4.  Specific  gravity  3-188.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  gives  off  water  and 
becomes  lighter.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  assumes  a  brick-red  colour.  It  is  infusible ; 
is  but  little  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  dissolves  easily  in  warm  sulphuric  acid. 
According  to  T.  S.  Hunt  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  ii.  30  ;  also  xi.  352),  it  contains  — 

TiO-        Si02       Al'O'       Fe^O       Mg^O      Ca^O  WO 

28-20       18-50       13-84       10-59       22-20       1-30       7-35  =  101-98; 

whence  Rammelsberg  {Mincralchemic,  p.  889)  deduces  the  formula, 

6[2M'0.(Si02;  TiO-)]  -I-  APO'.3(Si02;  TiO=^  +  6  aq. 

which  by  substituting  al  for  |  Al,  may  be  reduced  to  2MXSi ;  Ti)0<  -i-  al\Q\  ;  Ti)0' 
+  2  aq. 

Hunt  and  Dana  regard  the  mineral  as  warwickite  in  a  state  of  transformation. 
According  to  J.  L.  Smith  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xvi.  293),  it  is  a  borotitanate  of  magnesium 
and  iron,  containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  boric  anhydride. 

EUSEXXiIOIi'ITE.    Syn.  -with  Bouenonitb. 

EITBXVS.  Cichorium  Endivia. — This  plant  contains,  acco-^ding  toEiehardson 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  377),  92-5  per  cent,  water,  6-1  organic  substance,  and  1"4  ash. 
The  ash  contains  in  100  pts.  37-9  K-0,  12-1  Na^O,  12-0  Ca-0,  1-8  Mg^O,  5-2  SO',  24-6 
SiO^  and  6-4  phosphate  of  iron. 

B3J250I«SADEaM:.    Syn.  with  Chitin. 

EM'S OStK ACIBI.    The  name  given  by  Valenciennes  and  Fremy  to  the  inner 
albuminous  constituent  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eyes  of  mammalia. 
EXtrsosMOSE.    See  Osmose. 
EK'iQEX.HARDXTE.    See  Zircon. 

ElffSTATXTE.  A  variety  of  augite,  Mg-SiO',  found,  together  with  pseudophitc, 
on  the  Zdjar  mountain  near  the  Aloysthal,  in  Moravia.  Forms  firmly  imbedded  linear 
crystals,  often  transversely  broken ;  they  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system,  exhibiting 
the  faces  [  ooPoo  ]  and  ooPoo  (the  end-faces  not  developed),  with  distinct  cleavage 
parallel  to  these  faces  and  to  those  of  a  prism  of  nearly  87°.  It  is  greyish- white, 
gometimes  yellowish  or  greenish  ;  dull  on  the  faces  of  the  crystal,  but  with  a  rather 
strong  glassy  and  nacreous   lustre   on   the   cleavage-faces ;   semi-transparent  or 
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translueent  on  the  edges.  Streak  white.  Brittle.  Hardness  =  5-6.  Specific  gravity 
=  3'10  to  3'13.  Nearly  infusible  before  the  bloTs^iipe,  but  becomes  white  and  enamel- 
like on  the  edges :  does  not  give  any  blue  colouring  with  cobalt ;  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.    Contains :  — 

SiO^  Al'O^  Fe-0  Mg^O  H-0 

66-91  2-50  276  56-44  1-92  =  99-53 

57-28  .    .  5-00  36-25  .    .    =  98-53 

Of  the  water,  0-41  per  cent,  goes  off  at  100°  C;  the  rest  at  a  red  heat.  (Kenngott, 
Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xvi.  162.) 

EOji3»3Sir.  C'H"0'(?).  A  red  colouring  matter  obtained  from  asparagus  berries. 
(Keriult,  Jahrcsber.  f.  Chcin.  849,  457.) 

SPnssiTB.  A  micaceous  mineral,  found,  together  with  corundum,  on  the 
magnetic  iron  ore  near  Ephesus.  It  is  laminar,  easily  separable  in  the  direction  of 
tlie  laminse,  white,  nacreous,  resembling  white  disthene.  Specific  gravity  3-15  to  3-20. 
Scratches  glass  easily.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  dull,  but  does  not  melt. 
Contains  :  — 

SiO=  Al-O^  Ca-0        Fe=0        Na«0  H-0  Total. 

31-54  57-89  1-89  1-34  .    .  3-12  .  . 

0  04  66-45  2-11  1-00  4-41  3  06  97-07 

whence  may  be  deduced  the  formula  2M-0.3SiO=  +  2(2Al'OlSiO-).  (L.  Smith,  Ann. 
Min.  [4]  xviii.  294.) 

EFSBROIMCHYmRIM-.    See  BEOjrHYDEiNS  (i.  667). 

SPIGHSiOKH-H-BRSW.    See  Chxorhi-dkins  (i.  894). 

EPICHZiOKITS.  A  mineral  discovered  by  Zin ck  en  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxvii.  237) 
near  Neustadt  in  the  Harz,  where  it  occurs  in  a  rock  resembling  serpentine,  in  fragments 
of  radiating  structure.  It  easily  separates  into  prismatic  forms,  has  a  strong  fatty  lustre, 
dark  leek-green  colour,  white  streak  inclining  to  greenisli,  and  in  thin  slips  is  trans- 
lucent, with  bottle-green  colour.  Hardness  =  2  to  2  5.  Specifie  gravity  =  2-76. 
Gives  off  water  when  heated  in  a  tube,  and  melts  with  difficulty  before  the  blowpipe. 
It  is  but  imperfectly  decomposed  by  hj^drochloric  acid.    Contains:  — 

SiO^  Al'O'  Fe^O'        Fe'O         Mg'O  Ca=0  WO 

40-88  10-96  8-72  8  96  20-00  0-68  10-18 

whence  the  formula  2(4M-'0.3Si0=)  +  2M'0l3Si0=  -l-  8  aq.  (Eammelsberg, 
Mlncralchcmic,  p.  539.) 

EPIBERMIS  OS*  ASIlIfflaXiS.    See  Hokny  Tissue. 

EP13JE3?,IOTIS  OF  PXiArJTS.  The  skin  of  plants  consists  of  one  or  more  layers 
of  compressed  cellular  tissue,  constiluting  the  true  skin  or  epidermis,  and  of  an  external 
vei'y  thin  layer  of  organic  mucus,  called  the  cuticle.  The  epidermis  covers  all  parts  of 
the  plant  whicli  are  exposed  to  the  air,  except  the  stigma,  but  is  not  found  on  plants 
haliitually  living  umler  water.  The  cuticle  covers  every  part  except  the  openings 
through  the  stomates.  According  to  Fremy,  the  cellular  substance  of  the  epidermis 
consists  of  a  peculiar  substance,  which  he  calls  cut  in,  differing  from  ordinary  cellu- 
lose in  not  lieing  soluble  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper.  Payen,  on  the  other 
hand,  regards  tlie  epidermis  as  consisting  of  ordinary  cellulose  impregnated  with  fats, 
nitrogenous  bodies,  and  inorganic  salts.    (See  CuTrNT,  p.  186.) 

Mulder  analysed  the  cuticle  oi  Agave  Americana,  separated  from  the  plant  by  mace- 
ration in  sulphuric  acid.  After  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  water,  and  drying 
at  130°  C.  it  left  4  per  cent,  of  ash:  the  organic  part  contained  52-90  per  cent,  carbon, 
6-79  hydrogen,  and  40-31  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  substance  was  not,  however, 
quite  freed  from  epidermis  cells,  so  that  the  result  must  be  regarded  as  only  approxi- 
mate. 

EPIBEKMOSB.    See  Horny  Tissue. 
EPIBESKHEffE.    Syn  with  Epistilbite. 
EPIBICHSiORHlTBaiW.    See  Chlorhydeins  (i.  894). 

EPIBOTB.  Zoisile  (in  part).  Pistacite.  ThaUitc,  Withamite.  AJcanticon. 
Scoria.    Dilphinite.    Arcndalite.    BucManditc.    Tlmlitc.    Puschkinite.  Achmantite. 

This  mineral  species,  under  the  general  formula  3(2M-O.SiO-)  +  2(2R^0l3Si0'^)  = 
3M'SiO^  +  2R»Si'0"^  or  3il/0.(SiO' +  2(7?-0'.®iO^),  includes  three  sub-species,  viz. 
1.  Lime  cjyidotc  or  Zoisitc  (in  part)  in  which  the  monatomic  metal  M  is  almost  wholly 
calcium,  and  the  sesqui-utomic  metal  R  is  chiefly  aluminium  :  this  sub-species  includes 
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Thulite. — 2.  Lime  and  iron  Epidote,  Pisfacite,  or  Epidote  proper,  in  wbich  the  calcium 
is  sometimes  partly  replaced  by  iron  (ferrosum),  and  the  aluminium  in  great  part  by 
ferrieum  :  this  includes  BucJcIandite  and  Fuschldnite. —  3.  Mangancsian  epidote,  in 
which  the  sesquiatomic  metal  is  partly  manganese  (manganicum).  Besides  these,  must 
be  mentioned  Allanite,  which  is  a  true  cerium  epidote,  and  Withamite. 

The  crystals  of  epidote  are  monocliuic,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0'5509  :  1  :  0'9924.  Inclination 
of  principal  axis  to  clinodiagonal  =  51^  41'.  Ordinary  combination  oP.  ooPoo 
+  Poo.  —Poo  .  [Poo].  Cleavage  most  distinct  parallel  to  +  Poo,  less  distinct  parallel 
to  ooPoo  .  Twin  crystals  occur,  having  their  face  of  combination  parallel  to  ooPoo . 
The  ci'ystals  are  always  prismatically  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  orthodiagonal. 
(Kopp,  KrystaUographie,  p.  309.)  Epidote  likewise  occurs  columnar  and  granular,  in 
particles  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  impalpable. 

Hardness  =  6—7.  Specific  gravity  =  3-25 — 3'5  (of  zoisite,  3-2  to  3'45  ;  of  pista- 
eite  3'36  to  3'5,  of  manganesian  epidote  3'404  ;  of  withamite  3'1  to  3'34).  Colour  of 
zoisite  grey  or  brown  to  white  of  pistacite,  yellowish-green  or  pistachio-green,  passing 
to  olive  and  leek-green ;  of  puschkinite,  gi'een,  yellow,  and  red  ;  of  bucklandite,  black ; 
of  manganesian  epidote,  reddish-brown,  reddish,  black  or  dark  violet-blue;  of  witha- 
mite, bright  red  ;  of  thulite,  rose  or  peach-blossom  red.  Streak  uneoloured,  greyish 
or  reddish.    Subtransparent  to  opaque.    Fracture  uneven.  Brittle. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  epidote  melts  on  the  edges  and  swells,  but  does  not  easily 
liquefy,  the  varieties  containing  most  iron  being  the  most  fusible;  borax-glass  coloured 
by  iron.  •  The  manganese  variety  fuses  readily  with  intumescence,  and  gives  with 
borax,  an  amethystine  glass  in  the  outer  flame.  Most  specimens  of  epidote  afford  a 
minute  globule  of  tin  before  the  blowpipe.  The  specific  gravity  changes  with  heating. 
Epidote  is  but  partially  decomposed  by  acids,  except  after  strong  heating. 

Analyses. —  1.  Brush  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxvi.  69). — 2.  'R-a,mme\&hevg{Mineralchemie, 
p.  750).— 3.  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xliii.  35).— 4.  Gmelin  (Pogg.  Ann.  xix.  539). 
—  5.  Eammelsberg  (Joe.  cit.  753).— 6.  Kiihn  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  373).— -7,  8,  9. 
Hermann  (foe.  cit.) — 10.  Hartwell  (Kongl.  Vetensk.  Acad.  HandL  1848,  p.  171.)— 
11.  Sobrero  (foe  cit.  1840,  p.  218).— 12.  Geffken  (foe.  cit.) 


I.  Lime  Epidote. 


Mg^O  Na^O 


1.  Unionville,  Pa.  .  40  61  33-44  0-49  24-13  .    .  2-22  .    .  =  100-89 

2.  Sau  alp       .  .  40-64  28-39  3-89  24-26  0-57  2-09  .    .  =    99  84 

3.  Faltigl,  ^rey  .  40-95  30-34  5-51  21-56  .    .  1-69  .    .  =  100-05 

4.  Thulite,  Souland  .  42-84  31-14  2-29  18-73  1-64  0-64  1-89  =  99-13 


II.  Lime  and  Iron  Epidote. 


5.  Arendal 

6.  Geier.  Erzgeb. 


Si02 

37-98 
40-57 


A1^03 

20-78 
14-47 


Fei03 

17-24 
13-44 


Ca20 
23-74 

30-00 


Fe^O 


Mg20 

1-  11 

2-  76 


Na^O 


8.  Bucklandite 
9  Puschkinite 


36-  97    21-84    10-19    21-14  9-19 

37-  47    18-64    14-15    2206  2-56 


III.  Manganesian  Epidote. 

SiO'        A]'<0^    TeiO^      MniQ'  Ca^O 

10.  St.  Marcel    .    38  47     17-65     6-60     14-08  21-65 

11.  „  .    37-86      16-30      8-23      24-45  13-42 

12.  ,,  .    36-87      11-76    10-34     18-25  2278 


Loss  by 
Ignition 


7.  Bourg  d'Oisans     37-60    18-57    13-37    21-19    5-55  1-40 


=  100-85 

.    .    .    .  =  101-24 

.    .    1-68  =  98-36 

.    .    1-00  =  100-33 

2-28    1-44  =  98-60 


Mg20 
1-82 


SnO.Cu^O 

.    .  =  100-26 

0-40  =  100-66 

.    .  =  1000 


For  other  analyses  see  Eammelsberg,  pp.  750 — 760;  Dana,  ii.  207). 

The  general  formula  3M'SiO^  +  2R''Si-'0''-,  deduced  from  these  analyses,  is  com- 
posed of  two  terms,  each  of  which  represents  an  orthosilicate,  and  may  be  exhibited 
more  plainly  in  that  form  by  reducing  the  sesquioxides  to  protoxides,  that  is,  by  sub- 
stituting in  the  second  term  of  the  formula,  m  =  f  R,  which  reduces  that  term  to 
3»i''SiO\  and  brings  the  entire  formula  to  the  general  type  M''SiO''. 

Epidotes  occur  in  numerous  localities.  Fine  crystals  are  found  at  Arendal  in 
Norway :  hence  the  name  ArendaUte.  Other  localities  are  the  Ural,  Piedmont,  the 
Fichtelgebu-g,  Rothlaue  in  the  Canton  Berne,  Faltigl  in  the  Tyrol,  Grossar  in 
Austria,  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  Dauphiny,  Glencoe,  the  mainland  of  Shetland,  the  Island 
of  Icolmkill,  &c.  Epidote  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  primitive  rocks,  especially 
in  granite,  gneiss,  and  syenite.     Iron  epidote  is,  like  garnet,  a  very  frequent  concomi- 
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tant  of  iron  ores,  especially  of  magnetic  oxide ;  the  numerous  and  extensive  veins 
of  this  ore  in  Norway  and  Sweden  are  almost  universally  accompanied  by  these  two 
minerals,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Axendal,  where  they  almost  displace  the 
gneiss,  which  usually  forms  the  matrix  of  the  ore.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  epidote 
and  garnet  in  the  same  locaHty  is  easily  explained  by  comparing  the  composition  of 
tlie  two  minerals,  garnet  being  SM^SiO''  +  E^Sr'O'^,  and  epidote  3M^SiO<  + 
2R'*Si^0'^;  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  in  the  formation  of  the  older  rocks,  when 
ferroso-ferric  oxide  came  in  contact  with  silica,  alumina  and  lime,  epidote  (especially 
pistacite)  and  garnet  were  produced,  the  former  when  the  sesquioxides  were  present  in 
greatest  abundance,  the  latter  when  the  protoxides  predominated.  (Scheerer, 
Handw.  d.  Chem.  V  Aufl.  ii.  954.) 

EPIG'SiA'SJ'BlTE.  A  crystalline  substance  found  in  hardened  guano,  containing 
lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  water.    (Shepard,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixx.  212.) 

EPSOSaiTB.    E;PSOas-SA.XiT.    Sulphate  of  magnesium.    (See  Sulphates.) 

EPISTIIiBITE,  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  zeolite  family,  and  closely  allied 
to  stilbite.  Forms  rhombic  prisms  with  the  acute  lateral  edges  truncated.  Fracture 
uneven.  Hardness  =  3'5  to  4.  Specific  gra\'ity  2-249  to  2-263.  White  with  glassy 
lustre,  nacreous  on  the  cleavage-faces.  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  gela- 
tinising. Occurs  in  the  almond-stone  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  in  the 
dolerite  of  Ireland.     Gives  by  analysis  58-6  per  cent,  silica,  17  52  alumina,  7"56  lime, 

I-  78  soda,  and  14-48  water:  whence  the  formula,  2Ca-0.2Al'0''.6SiO-  +  lOlI-'O.  = 
2('a-0.3SiO-  -1-  2Al'0^3SiO-  +  lOH-0.  (G.  Eose,  Gm.  Handb.,  iii.  413;  also 
A¥altershausen,  J«/ir(6-for. /.  Chem.,  1853,  818;  1856,  863.) 

EQVATIOXIS,  CKSmSCASi.    See  FoBMULjE. 

EQirsSETlC  SlVTB,    Syn.  with  Acomtic  Acid. 

EOUISETUiaf .  Horse-tail. — A  genus  of  cryptogamous  plants  distinguished  chemi- 
cally by  the  large  amount  of  inorganic  constituents,  especially  silica,  contained  in  them. 
The  silica  partly  separates  out  on  the  external  surface  of  the  stem,  where  it  hardens, 
forming  numerous  small  concretions  on  the  elevated  strife  with  which  tlie  stem  is 
luarked,  and  rendering  it  available  for  polishing  substances  of  no  great  hardness,  such 
as  wood,  ivory,  horn,  &c. 

Braconnot  found  in  lOOpts.  of  dried  Eqiiisdum  flvviatilc,  23-61  pts.  ;  of  E.  Meniale, 

II-  81  pts.  ;  of  E.  arvcnse,  13-84  pts.  ;  and  of  E.  Ihnosum,  15-0  pts.  ash  consisting  of: 


E.  fluviat. 

K.  hiem. 

E.  arvens. 

E.  limosum. 

Potash,  parily  as  silicate  . 
Sulphate  of  potassium 

0-72 

0-30 

trace 

.  2-83 

0-33 

0-37 

2-20 

Chloride  of  potassium 

.  2-72 

0  28 

0  22 

1-20 

Carbonate  of  calcium 

.  1-46 

0-93 

5-51 

1-50 

Phosphate  of  calcium  (containing 

iron)  0-55 

0-80 

undeterm. 

undeterm. 

Sulphate  of  calcium  . 

.  3-39 

3-30 

Magnesia  ..... 

.  0-66 

0-46 

0-30 

Silica  ..... 

.  1200 

8-75 

6-38 

6-50 

23-61 

11-81 

13-24 

15-00 

Witting  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixix.  149)  found  in  100  pts.  of  E.  Tilmatcja  {a),  dried  at 
iOO°  C,  7143  pts.  organic  substance,  and  28-57  ash  ;  in  100  pts.  of  the  fresh  plant  of 
E.  arvense  (b),  78-45  water,  17-48  organic  substance,  and  4-07  ash.  The  ash  contained 
in  100  pts. : 

SiO-  C02  S03  P-O''  Fe'03  Mn-O  Ms=0  Mg'CO' C:i-0  Ca"C03  N..20  K-0  NaCI  KCl 
a  .  nr.-l5  n-«  '-'-CS  12s  l-3:<  012  0C2  2-24  2-11  10  07  0  (I(I3  123  1-12  9  02 
b    .    4IMU     0-98     0  98     2  75     0  70     0-02     2  81       .    .        17-01     .      .     0  U3      (1  32     0  84    12  09 

E.  arvensf,  E.  hicmalc,  and  especially  E.  palustrc,  are  said  to  be  very  injurious  to 
cattle,  whereas  E.  fluviatile  forms  a  harinless  and  nutritious  fodder.  The  various 
species  of  equisetum  contain  small  quantities  of  equisetic  (aconitic)  acid  in  the  form  of 
calcium-  or  potassium-salt.  Braconnot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxix.  5)  found  in 
E.  limosum  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  which  he  designated  as  flavcquisctin  (q.  v.) 

EQlTSVAI.Hia'TS.  No  two  substances  in  nature  are  absolutely  equivalent  in  all 
respects,  scarcely  perhaps  in  any  respect ;  but  those  are  most  nearly  equivalent  wliieli 
manifest  the  greatest  affinity  to  one  another,  either  in  regard  to  tlieir  general  func- 
tions, or  to  some  particular  function  taken  as  the  criterion  of  resemblance  Now  the 
prime  indication  of  this  special  equivalency  between  two  or  more  bodies  is  well  known 
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to  consist  in  their  capability  of  being  freely  exchanged  for  one  another  without  loss  or 
detriment;  and  this  holds  good  no  less  in  the  science  of  chemistry  than  in  the  transac- 
tions of  ordinary  life,  the  idea  of  exchange,  that  is,  of  direct  or  indii-ect  substitution, 
forming  the  basis  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents. 

We  find  in  a  great  number  of  compounds  that  1  pt.  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced 
directlj'  by  23  pts.  of  sodium,  or  by  39  pts.  of  potassium,  or  by  108  pts.  of  silver,  &c. ; 
and  as  the  resulting  compounds  manifest  a  marked  mutual  resemblance  of  constitution 
and  properties,  and  a  general  resemblance  to  the  hydrogenised  body  from  which  they 
were  obtained,  we  say  that  the  atoms  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  silver  are  equivalent 
to  one  another,  and  also  equivalent  to  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Similarly,  we  find  in  a 
great  number  of  compounds,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  that  one  or  more  atoms  of 
hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine,  or  bromine,  or 
iodine  ;  and  as  the  resulting  compounds  correspond  closely  with  one  another,  and  pre- 
sent a  marked  similitude  to  the  original  hydrogenised  body,  we  say  that  the  atoms  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are  equivalent  to  one  another,  and  also  equivalent  to  an 
atom  of  hydrogen ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  hy- 
drogen, potassium,  sodium,  and  silver  are  mutually  equivalent.  We  are  acquainted 
with  numerous  bodies  of  comparable  constitution,  containing  respectively  an  atom  of 
chlorine  or  an  atom  of  metal ;  thus: 


HHO  . 

Water 

CPS 

.  Chlorine-sulphide 

CICIO  . 

Hypochlorous  anhydride 

H-S 

Sulphydric  acid 

HCIO  . 

Hypochlorous  acid 

Na^S  . 

.  Sodium-sulphide 

KCIO  . 

Hypochlorite  of  potassium 

CPS^ 

.  Chlorine-disulphide 

KHO  . 

Hydrate  of  potassium 

H'^S^  . 

.  Hydrogen-disulphide 

KKO  . 

Oxide  of  potassium 

Na^S^  . 

.  Sodium-disulphide 

C-H^Cl  . 

Ethyl-chloride 

CPSb  . 

,  Chlorostibine 

C-H=H  . 

Ethyl-hydride 

H'Sb  . 

.  Stibamine 

Sodium-ethide 

Ag'Sb  . 

.  Stibio-silver 

That  we  are  not  acquainted  with  a  very  great  number  of  such  instances  of  replace- 
ment, appears  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  few  hydrogenised  bodies  can  the 
hydrogen  be  replaced  with  equal  facility  by  chlorine  and  by  potassium.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  find  that  the  facility  of  replacement  by  potassium  is  directly,  by  chlorine  in- 
versely, as  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  compound  under  examination,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  same  body  does  not  always  afford  both  chlorine  and  metal  derivatives. 
Chlorine  and  potassium  are  two  elements  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  those  oppo- 
site properties  which  we  denominate  chlorous  and  basylous  respectively.  They  are, 
however,  connected  by  a  great  number  of  intermediate  links,  and  constitute,  as  it  were, 
tlie  extremities  of  a  very  long  chain.  Erom  the  antagonism  in  properties  possessed  by 
chlorous  and  basylous  elements,  we  find  that  the  eori'espondence  in  properties  between 
chlorous  and  basylous  derivatives  of  the  same  hydrogenised  body  is  confined  within 
narrow  limits;  it  is,  however,  well  manifested  in  the  phenomena  of  double  decom- 
position. 

We  may  make  a  similar  comparison  between  other  elements  than  those  which 
we  have  as  yet  considered.  Thus  in  a  whole  host  of  most  varied  bodies,  we  find  that 
16  pts.,  or  1  atomic  proportion  of  oxygen,  are  replaceable  by  32  pts.,  or  1  atomic  pro- 
portion of  sulphur ;  and  that  the  comparable  oxygen  and  sulphur  compounds  are  either 
procurable  from  one  another  by  an  atomic  exchange  of  oxygen  for  sulphur,  or  may  be 
obtained  by  precisely  similar  reactions  from  oxygen  and  sulphur  respectively.  Just, 
for  instance,  as  chlorine  expels  hydrogen  from  benzene,  so  does  oxygen  expel  sulphur 
from  stibnite : 

C^H"  +  CI"  =  C«H»CP  +  3HC1. 
SbS^  +  0»  =  SbO^      +  3S0-''. 

Carbon  burns  in  oxygen  gas  to  form  the  dinoxide  CO',  and  in  sulphur- vapour  to  form 
the  disulphide  CS'.  Again,  the  analogous  bodies,  alcohol  and  mercaptan,  are  pro- 
curable from  hydi'ochloric  ether  by  means  of  hydrate  and  sulphydrate  of  potassium 
respectively,  thus : 

C^H^Ol  +  KHO  =  KCl  +  C^H^O. 
C^ffCl  +  KHS  =  KCl  +  C'Wa. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  compare  together  the  elements  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  bismuth,  when  we  shall  find  that  their  respective  atoms  are  mutually 
interchangeable,  and  consequently  equivalent  one  to  another. 

In  the  different  instances  of  equivalent  substitution  above  referred  to,  the  replace- 
ment has  been  effected  by  an  interchange  of  atom  for  atom  ;  but  we  constantly  find  in 
addition,  that  two,  three,  or  more  atoms  of  one  element  may  be  exchanged  for  one 
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atom  of  another.  Thus,  if  we  act  upon  pentachloride  and  pentabromide  of  phos- 
phorus with  water  and  sulpliydric  acid  respectively,  we  have  the  following  reactions  : — 

PCP  +  H^O  =  PCPO  +  2HC1.  PBr=  +  H=0  =  PBr'O  +  2HBr. 

POP  +  H-S  =  POPS  +  2HC1.  PBr^  +  H-S  =  PBr^S  +  2HBr. 

In  these  reactions,  as  in  very  many  others,  we  find  that  two  atoms  of  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine are  respectively  exchangeable  for  one  atom  of  oxygen  or  sulphur.  Hence,  taking 
the  atom  of  hydrogen  as  the  unit  of  equivalency,  we  say  that  the  atoms  of  chlorine 
and  bromine  have  a  single,  and  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  a  twofold  equiva- 
lency. Again,  if  we  take  three  atoms  of  hydrochloric  acid,  II''Cr',  we  can  either  displace 
the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  three  atoms  of  sodium,  to  form  three  atoms  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  Na-'Cr',  or  we  can  displace  them  by  one  atom  of  bismuth  to  form  one  atom  of  tri- 
chloride of  bismuth,  BiCP ;  so  that  while  the  atom  of  sodium  has  a  single,  the  atom  of  bis- 
muth has  a  threefold  equivalency,  the  one  atom  of  bismuthbeinga  representative  of  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  or  of  sodium.  To  facilitate  comparison,  the  author  of  this  article  pro- 
posed, some  few  years  back,  that  mode  of  indicating  differences  in  equivalent  value  which 
has  now  come  into  very  general  use — namely,  by  means  of  one  or  more  dashes  placed 
to  the  right  of  the  symbols,  so  as  to  establish  a  difterence  to  the  eye  between  the 
equivalent  or  substitution  values  of  different  atoms,  as  shown  in  the  following 
formulte  : — 

Ag'Cl    .       .    Silver  chloride  Ag'PO^       .    Silver  phosphate 

Sn"CP  .       .    Stannous  chloride  HSn'TO^       .    Stannoiis  phosphate 

Bi"'CP  .       .    Bismuth  chloride  Bi'TO*       .    Bismuth  phosphate 

It  is  observable  that  the  equivalency  of  an  elementary  atom  referred  to  that  of  hy- 
drogen as  unity,  may  be  determined  almost  equally  well  by  noticing  the  number  of 
chlorine-,  or  hydrogen-,  or  sodium-atoms,  with  which  it  can  unite,  as  by  noticing  the 
number  of  chlorine-,  or  hydrogen-,  or  sodium-atoms  which  it  can  replace.  For  every 
combination  of  an  element  with  chlorine  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitution-product 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  sodium-atoms  are  replaced  ;  and 
every  combination  of  an  element  with  sodium  as  a  substitution-product  of  cldoride  of 
sodium,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  chlorine-atoms  are  replaced.  Trichloride  of 
bismuth,  Bi"'OP  for  instance,  is  derivable  from  three  atoms  of  chloride  of  sodium,  Na'CP, 
by  a  displacement  of  three  uniequivalent  atoms  of  sodium  by  one  triequivalent  atom  of 
bismuth  ;  while  sulphide  of  sodium,  Na^S",  is  derivable  from  two  atoms  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  Na'-CP,  by  an  exchange  of  two  uniequivalent  atoms  of  chlorine  for  one  diequi- 
valent  atom  of  sulphur,  &c.  &c. 

In  modern  chemistry,  the  notion  of  equivalency  is  usually  extended  to  that  of  inter- 
changeable value  for  hydrogen  or  for  the  representatives  of  hydrogen,  as  above  explained, 
irrespective  of  any  similarity  or  dissimilarity  in  properties  between  the  equivalent 
bodies.  In  this  broad  sense,  an  atom  of  oxygen  0"  is  equivalent,  not  only  to  an  atom 
of  its  analogue,  sulphur  8",  but  also  to  an  atom  of  its  heterologue,  tin  Sn"  ;  while  the 
atom  of  antimony,  Sb'",  is  equivalent,  not  only  to  the  respective  atoms  of  its  analogues, 
arsenic  As'"  and  bismuth  Bi'",  but  also  to  the  respective  atoms  of  its  heterologues, 
boron  B'",  and  gold  Au'".  Again,  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  6H',  three  atoms  of  sulphur 
.38",  and  two  atoms  of  gold  2Au"',  constitute  equivalent  quantities  of  the  three  highly 
dissimilar  elements. 

This  idea  of  equivalency  is  widely  removed  from  that  of  atomicity,  and  is  indeed 
quite  compatible  with  the  notion  of  fractional  proportions.  There  is  no  impropriety, 
for  instance,  in  saying  that  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  equivalent  to  one-half  an  atom  of 
tin  or  sulphur,  and  to  one-third  of  an  atom  of  bismuth  or  phosphorus.  This  mode 
of  expression  is  associated,  moreover,  with  the  use  of  a  special  ecj^uivalcnt  notation,  as 
distinguished  from  the  atomic  notation  commonly  employed.  In  this  equivalent 
notation,  introduced  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  the  proportions  of  the  different 
elements  which  are  exchangeable  for  one  atom  of  hydi'ogen  are  represented  by  the  same 
letters  which  symbolise  their  respective  atoms,  but  written  in  small  letters  only  instead 
of  with  capitals,  thus :  — 


HCl  Hydrochloric  acid  HCl 

NaCl  Sodium-chloride  NaCl 

S"C1-  Sulphur-chloride  s'Cl 

Sn"CP  Stannous-chloride  stn'Cl 

P"'CP  Phosphorous- chloride  p'Cl 

Bi"'CP  Bismuth-chloride  bi'Cl 

C""CP  Carbon-chloride  c'Cl 

Si""CP  SiUcon-chloride  si'Cl 
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The  first  column  represents  chlorides  of  atomic  proportions,  and  the  second  chlorides 
of  equivalent  proportions,  of  the  different  metals  or  quasi  metals. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  sense  in  which  the  word  equivalent  was 
originally  introduced  into  chemical  language  byWollaston,  as  a  substitute  for  Dalton's 
word  atom  ;  for  most  of  Dalton's  atomic  weights  were  in  reality  only  equivalent  pro- 
portions. Thus,  he  wrote  water  OOi  ammonia  O  I  -  and  was  at  first  inclined  tc 
write  marsh  gas  0®i  c>  in  Gerhardt's  symbols,  Ho',  Hn,'  and  He'  respectively. 
Ultimately  he  decided  upon  writing  marsh  gas  0©0,  and  olefiaut  gas  O®,  thereby 
making  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  6  instead  of  3 ;  although  his  preference  was  not 
based  upon  any  of  those  molecular  considerations  which  can  alone  determine  the 
atomic  weight  of  a  compound  body,  and  his  chosen  formulae  for  the  two  hydrocarbons 
were  very  doubtful  improvements  upon  those  which  originallj'  suggested  themselves  to 
him  (see  Atomic  Weights,  i.  453).  But  long  after  many  of  Dalton's  equivalent  atomic 
weights  had  been  replaced  by  molecular  atomic  weights,  the  term  equivalent  continued 
in  general  use  as  a  mere  synonym  for  the  term  atom.  The  different  meaning  of  the  two 
words  was  first  pointed  out  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt ;  but  it  is  only  within  these  recent 
days  of  polyatomic  radicles  that  the  distinction  has  become  fully  recognised.  Equiva- 
lency is  quite  independent  of  an  equality  in  the  number  of  atoms,  but  relates  solely 
to  functions  and  relations  ;  and  the  previously  assumed  identity  of  the  equivalent  of  a 
body  witli  its  atomic  weight,  of  its  equivalent  with  its  atom,  was  most  illogical.  For 
represents  three  atoms  of  potassium,  and  Bi'"  one  atom  of  bismuth ;  but  the  two  expres- 
sions correspond  to  the  same  equivalent  or  representative  values.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  equivalency  between  an  atom  of  potassium  or  bismxith  with  an  atom  of  sili- 
con or  tin.  In  order  to  have  equivalency  between  two  or  move  bodies,  they  must  all 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  some  definite  standard  of  comparison. 

When  the  same  body  has  several  functions,  it  is  likewise  possessed  of  several 
equivalents.  Many  of  the  elements,  for  instance,  have  two  or  more  distinct  inter- 
changeable values  for  hydrogen.  Thus  1  pt.  by  weight  of  hydrogen  may  be  displaced 
either  by  28  pts.  of  iron,  as  in  ferrous  chloride,  or  by  18  7  pts.  of  iron,  as  in  ferric 
chloride,  and  moreover,  18'7  pts.  of  iron  in  ferric  salts  may  be  directly  exchanged  for 
28  pts.  of  iron  in  ferrous  salts.  It  is  evident  that  the  metal  in  ferrous  salts  is  in  a 
different  state  from  the  metal  in  ferric  salts,  and  that  we  may,  if  we  please,  call  the 
former  ferrostim.  and  the  latter  fcrricum.  Then  the  equivalent  of  ferrosum  will  he 
28,  and  that  of  ferricum  18'7.  Similarly,  we  have  mercurosum  with  an  equivalent 
of  200,  and  mercuricum  with  an  equivalent  of  100  ;  'platinosum  with  an  equivalent 
of  99,  and  'platinicum  with  an  equivalent  of  49'5 ;  stannosum  with  an  equivalent 
of  59,  and  stannicum  with  an  equivalent  of  29'5.  &c.  Assuming  the  correctness  of 
the  atomic  weights  adopted  in  this  volume,  the  above  equivalents  will  bear  to  their 
corresponding  atomic  weights  the  relations  indicated  below. 


Equivalent  Weights. 

Atomic  Weights, 

HCl 

H  = 

1 

Hydrochloric  acid 

H'Cl 

H' 

1 

FeCl 

Fe  = 

28 

Ferrous  chloride 

Fe'Gl 

Fe' 

28 

ffeCl 

ffe  = 

18-7 

Ferric  chloride 

Ffe'"CP 

Ffe'" 

56 

HhgCl 

Hhg  = 

200 

Mercurous  chloride 

Hhg'Cl 

Hbg' 

Hg' 

Pt' 

200 

HgCl 

Hg  = 

100 

Mercuric  chloride 

Hg'Cl 

100 

PtCl 

Pt  = 

99 

Platinous  chloride 

Pt'Cl 

99 

ptCl 

pt  = 

49-5 

Platinic  chloride 

Pt"CP 

Pt" 

99 

stnCl 

stn  = 

59 

Stannous  chloride 

Sn"CP 

Sn" 

118 

snCl 

sn 

29-5 

Stannic  chloride 

Sn""Cl^ 

Sn"" 

118 

If  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  above  metals  and  their  respective  chlorides  should 
have  to  be  doubled,  as  seems  highly  probal)le  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  their 
equivalents  would  still  remain  unaltered.  It  is  curious  that  Gerhardt,  who  established 
the  true  atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  carbon  in  lieu  of  the  equivalent  weights  pro- 
posed by  Dalton,  and  who  first  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  atomic  weight 
and  equivalent  of  a  body,  should  have  sought  to  make  the  atomic  weights  of  aU  the 
metals  correspond  with  their  respective  hydrogen  equivalents.  Thus  he  not  only 
wrote  ferric  chloride  feCl,  and  platinic  chloride  ptCl,  but  looked  upon  the  proportions 
represented  by  fe  and  pt  in  the  two  compounds  as  the  ato7ns  of  the  respective  metals 
ferricum  and  platinicum  ;  while  Laurent  contended  even  more  strongly  that  they  had 
every  right  to  be  so  considered.  But  the  same  class  of  arguments  which  induces  us 
to  regard  the  atomic  weights  of  the  chlorous  elements,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  for 
instance,  as  being  twice  and  three  times  as  great  as  their  respective  equivalents,  must 
induce  us  to  regard  the  atoms  of  the  basylous  elements,  ferricuni  and  platinicum,  as 
multequivalent  also.*    Gerhardt's  formidae  are  perfectly  admissible  and  occasionally 

•  It  is  evident  that  the  atom  of  ferricum,  or  the  smallest  indivisible  proportion  of  ferricum  which  can 
enter  into  a  combination,  is  twice  as  heavy  as  the  atom  of  ferrosum,  and  not  two-thiids  as  heavy. 
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very  commendable,  if  used  merely  to  represent  equivalent  quantities,  but  they  cannot 
be  correctly  xised  to  represent  the  atoms  of  the  elements  or  their  smallest  indivisible 
combining  proportions  ;  indeed,  Gerhardt  himself,  after  he  had  begun  to  employ  the 
multequivalent  compound  radicles  presently  to  be  described,  was  more  and  more  dis- 
posed to  regard  his  symbols  as  mere  expressions  of  equivalent  quantities  and  not  of 
atomic  weights. 

The  docti'ine  of  equivalency  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  elementary  bodies,  but 
is  applicable  to  all  the  varieties  of  compounds,  real  or  hypothetical,  witli  which 
chemists  are  acquainted,  and  more  particularly  to  those  groupings  which  are  denomi- 
nated compound  radicles.  Whether  or  not  we  admit  the  independent  existence  of 
preformed  compound  radicles,  it  is  indisputable  that  certain  groupings  of  atoms  are 
capable  of  being  transferred  from  one  combination  to  another  in  exchange  for  an  atom 
of  hydrogen,  or  chlorine,  or  metal;  or  in  other  words,  are  capable  of  replacing 
liydrogen,  chlorine,  or  metal  by  equivalent  substitution.  Thus  we  can  transfer 
the  molecular  groupings  which  we  denominate  cyanogen,  CN;  amidogen,  NH^;  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  HO  ;  benzoyl,  C'H^O  ;  acetyl,  C-H'O  ;  ethyl,  C-H-^ ;  amyl,  C^H",  &c., 
from  one  compound  to  another,  in  exchange  for  one  another,  or  for  hydrogen,  or  its  re- 
presentatives, with  a  facility  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  with  which  wo  elFect  actual 
elementary  substitutions ;  and  for  a  long  time  past  these  groupings  have  been  looked 
upon  as  the  representatives  or  equivalents  of  one  atom  of  hydi-ogen.  But  the  notion 
of  multequivalency,  in  relation  to  compound  radicles,  is  much  more  recent,  it  having 
been  first  announced  by  Williamson  in  1851,  and  then  not  as  a  consequence,  but  as  an 
anticipation,  of  its  already  described  application  to  several  of  the  basylous  metals, 
which  was  first  advocated  by  the  author  of  this  article  in  1854-55.  Just  as  we  can 
exchange  an  atom  of  ethyl  (C-H^)'  or  cyanogen  (CN)'  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  so  can 
we  exchange  an  atom  of  sulphuryl  (SO-j"  or  carbonyl  (CO)"  or  oxalyl  (C-0-)"  or 
ethylene  (C-H')"  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  an  atom  of  phosphoryl  (PO)'"  or 
glyceryl  (C'H*)'"  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  &c.  &e. 

A  multequivalent  radicle,  whether  elementary  or  compound,  is  characterised  by  the 
property  of  combining  several  atoms  or  residues  into  one  more  complex  atom,  and  is 
hence  spoken  of  as  polyatomic,  the  multequivalency  or  polyatoniieity  of  radicles 
being  indeed  one  and  the  same  function,  looked  at  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view.  Comparing  chloride  of  bismuth,  BiCP,  with  chloride  of  hydrogen,  3HC1,  for 
instance,  the  atom  of  bismuth  is  triequivalent,  inasmuch  as  it  displaces  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  it  is  triatomic,  inasmuch  as  it  unites  the  three  chlorine  residues  into  one 
complex  atom  or  molecule.  Again,  the  diequivalent  radicles,  ethjdene,  C'-'H',  and  sul- 
phuryl, SO",  by  their  substitution  for  hydi'Ogen,  bind  together  the  residues  of  two  atoms 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  two  atoms  of  water,  of  two  atoms  of  ammonia,  &c.  &c.,  and  are 
consequently  diatomic.  Thus  we  have  ( C-H^)"C1-  and  (SO-)"CP  comparable  with  2HC1, 
(C-H^)"H'-0-  and  (SO'-)"H=0'  comparable  with  2H-0,  and  (C-H')"H'N-and  (SO-y'H'N^ 
comparable  with  2H^N. 

By  refen-ing  to  the  article  Classification,  it  vrill  be  seen  that  in  every  definite  mole- 
cule the  sum  of  the  equivalencies  or  atomicities  of  the  constituent  radicles,  whether 
elementary  or  compound,  is  always  an  even  number,  and  that  the  equivalency  or 
atomicity  of  a  radicle  increases  by  one  unit  for  every  atom  of  hydrogen  or  hydrogen- 
substitute  abstracted  from  the  molecule.  In  the  case  of  marsh-gas,  CH'',  for  instance, 
by  abstracting  H'  we  have  the  uuiequivalent  radicle  mdhiil  (CH^)',  which  combines 
with  one  atom  of  chlorine  to  form  chloride  of  methyl,  (Cff)'Cl;  by  abstracting  we 
have  the  diequivalent  radicle  (CH'' )",  which  combines  with  two  atoms  of 

chlorine  to  form  diehloride  of  methylene,  (CH-')"Cr^ ;  by  abstracting  H^  we  have  the 
triequivalent  radicle ./br«;///!  (CH)'",  which  unites  with  three  atoms  of  chlorine  to  form 
trichloride  of  formyl,  (CH)'"CP;  and,  lastly,  by  abstracting  H*  we  have  the  tetrequi- 
valeut  radicle  carbon  C"",  which  combines  vrith  four  atoms  of  chlorine  to  form  tetra- 

Similarly,  the  smallest  proportion  of  platinicum  that  can  enter  into  a  combination  has  the  same  weit'lit, 
anrt  not  one-lialf  the  weight,  of  an  atom  of  platinosiim.  By  reducing  all  chlorides  and  oxides  to  proto- 
chlurides  and  prot<»xides,  we  ignore  the  foUoiving  facts :  — 

1.  That  there  is  a  great  distinction  in  properties  between  protosalts  and  di-  or  sesqui-salts.  Alumi. 
niiim,  for  instance,  forms  but  one  set  of  salts  :  these  might  very  well  be  considered  as  protosalts,  but 
they  are  not  so  coiisideied,  simply  because  their  properties  are  altogether  different  from  those  of  pro- 
tosalts. 

2.  That  in  well-defined  molecules,  we  rarely  find  so  small  a  quantity  of  platinicum,  or  of  ferricum,  as 
corresponds  with  Gerhardt's  atomic  weights,  but  twice  the  former,  and  three  times  the  latter  quantity, 
thus : _ 

Hydrochlorate  of  platinamine      .      HCl  .NHpt^   1    Iron-alum     ....  fe'K(SO')2. 
Hydrochlorate  of  diplatinamine  .    HCl.N'H'pt^       Magnetic  oxide  of  iron       .      .  fe^FeO'-. 
Ainmonio-chloride  of  platinum  .    NH-'CLpt'-'Cl-  | 

3.  That  twice  pt  and  three  times  fe,  cr,  al,  &c.,  are  usually  the  smallest  quantities  of  pt  and  fp,  &c., 
that  can  result  from,  or  effect,  those  reactions  in  which  the  reacting  quantities  are  deteimiued  by  tha 
amount  of  some  other  element  concerned,  thus  :  — 

K^O.Cr^oa  -(-  8HCI  =  2KC1  +  3crCl  +  4H=0  +  3CI. 
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chloride  of  carbon,  C""C1'.  Again,  it  will  be  often  found  that  the  same  radicle  has,  and 
must  have,  two  or  more  distinct  equivalencies  or  atomicities.  Thus  the  radicle  C^H*, 
when  resulting  from  the  dehydi'ogenation  of  tritylene,  CTI",  is  uniequivalent  or  mon- 
atomio,  and  unites  with  one  atom  of  clilorine  to  form  chloride  of  allyl,  (C''H*)'C1 ;  but 
when  resulting  from  the  dehydrogenation  of  hydride  of  trityl,  C^H',  it  is  triequiva- 
lent  or  triatomic,  and  unites  with  three  atoms  of  chlorine  to  form  trichloride  of  glyceryl, 
(0'H''"'CP).  But  how  it  is  that  these  relations  sxibsist,  and  why  it  is  that  they  must 
subsist,  have  been  ali-eady  fully  considered  in  the  article  on  Classification,  above  re- 
ferred to. 

The  notion  of  equivalency,  hitherto  exemplified  in  its  application  to  elementary  and 
compound  radicles,  may  likewise  be  extended  to  molecules,  though  with  a  less  degree 
of  precision.  Thus  every  molecule  containing  a  displaceable  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  the 
representative  of  a  displaced  atom  of  hydrogen,  is  in  one  sense  equivalent  to  a  molecule 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl,  or  to  the  double  atom  of  hydi-ogen,  H- ;  but  in  another 
sense  it  may  be  equivalent  to  very  many  such  molecules  or  double  atoms.  For  instance, 
a  molecule  of  water,  H^O,  is  in  one  sense  equivalent  to  a  molecule  of  hydi'ochloric 
acid,  HCl.  Both  molecules,  when  treated  with  metallic  sodium,  lose  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  in  exchange  for  an  atom  of  sodium,  which  remains  combined  with  the 
residues,  CI  and  HO  respectively,  which  residues  are  capable  of  being  freely  exchanged 
for  and  are  consequently  equivalent  to  one  another  ;  as  in  the  following  example  :  — 
NO.Cl  +  Na.HO  =  NO. HO  +  Na.Cl,—  so  that  we  have  H-  equivalent  to  HCl,  equiva- 
lent to  H-0.  Again,  the  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid,  H-SO^  is  equivalent  to  a  mole- 
cule of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  water ;  for  we  are  acquainted  with  scores  of  instances 
in  which  the  molecules  HCl  and  H'^SO*  effect  precisely  similar  reactions,  or  in  which 
the  residues  CI  and  HSO*  are  mutually  interchangeable,  thus: 
C-H«0  +  HCl  =  C-'ff.Cl  +  H^O 
C'^H'^O  +  H-'SO<  =  C^ff.HSO'  +  H-O 
C-H=C1  +  H-SO'  =  C-H^HSO'  +  HCl 

But  in  other  cases  we  find  the  molecules  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  equivalent  to 
two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid,  thus  : 

H^SO*  +  Na^  =  Na^SC  +  R' 
WO  +  Na^  =  Na^O  +  H'' 
2HC1   +  Na^  =  2NaCl  -I- 

Moreover,  though  in  the  above  instances  the  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  are 
equivalent  to  one  another,  yet  in  other  instances  one  molecule  of  sulphm-ic  acid  is 
equivalent  to  two  molecules  of  water,  thus :  — 

H'SO'  +  2PCP  =  SO^CP  +  H-CP  +  2PC1'0 
2H-0   +  2PCP  =  H-CP  +  H^CP  +  2PCP0. 

Or  the  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
the  molecule  of  water  is  equivalent  sometimes  to  two,  sometimes  to  four,  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  to  two,  four,  six,  or  eight  atoms,  3cc. 
We  have  already  seen  that  marsh  gas,  regarded  as  hydride  of  methyl,  CH'.H,  is  equi- 
valent to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  but  regarded  as  dihydride  of  methylene,  CH^.H'^,  it 
is  equivalent  to  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  regarded  as  trihydride  of  formyl,  CH.H',  it  is 
equivalent  to  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  while  regarded  as  tetrahydride  of  carbon,  C""H*, 
it  is  equivalent  to  eight  atoms  of  hydrogen.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  maximum  equivalency  of  any  molecule  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalencies  of  its  con- 
stituent atoms,  whilst  its  minimum  equivalency  is  that  of  the  most  simple  type  to 
which  it  can  be  referred.  Generally  speaking,  however,  when  comparing  the  equiva- 
lencies of  more  or  less  similarly  functioned  bodies,  we  consider  them  to  be  formulated 
upon  those  types  with  wliich  their  most  characteristic  reactions  correspond.  Thus, 
although  every  dibasic  acid  is  of  necessity  monobasic  also,  and  capable  of  undergoing 
a  whole  series  of  reactions,  and  producing  a  whole  series  of  compounds,  which  are 
strictly  comparable  to  those  of  an  undoubted  monobasic  acid,  yet  we  seldom  refer  it 
to  a  monatomic  type,  but  remember  only  its  more  characteristic  dibasic  habitudes, 
and  represent  its  equivalency  as  double  that  of  a  monobasic  acid.  Por  example,  we 
do  not  usually  accord  to  sulphuric  acid  the  formula  H  (HSO')'  comparable  with  HCl, 
and  equivalent  to  two  hydrogen-atoms,  but  rather  the  formula  H'^  (SO^)"  comparable 
with  2JIC1,  and  equivalent  to  foiu:  hydrogen-atoms,  and  so  in  other  instances,     W.  0. 

ERBXUM.    The  metallic  radicle  of  erbia,  one  of  the  earths  associated  with  yttria. 

Its  atomic  weight  has  not  been  determined. 

Erbia  was  discovered  in  1843,  byMosander  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlviii.  219):  its 
name  is  derived  from  Ytterby,  the  locality  of  gadoLinite,  in  which  mineral  erbia  occurs 
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together  with  yttria  and  terLia.  These  three  earths,  which  were  formerly  confounded 
together  under  the  general  name  yttria,  differ  from  one  another  in  basic  power,  erhia 
being  the  weakest ;  but  no  complete  method  of  separating  them  has  yet  been  discovered. 
A  partial  separation  is  effected  by  fractional  precipitation  with  caustic  ammonia  from 
the  solution  of  the  nitrates,  or  with  acid  oxalate  of  p)Otassium  from  that  of  the 
sulphates,  erbia  going  down  tirst,  then  tcrljia,  and  lastly  yttria.    (See  Yttbidm). 

Erbia,  obtained  by  igniting  the  precipitated  hydrate,  has  a  deep  yellow  colour  ; 
when  prepared  by  igniting  the  oxalate  or  the  nitrate,  it  is  lighter  in  colour,  probably 
on  account  of  finer  mechanical  division.  When  ignited  in  hydrogen  gas,  it  yields  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  becomes  colom'less.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid 
withnut  perceptible  evolution  of  chlorine.  The  solutions  of  its  salts  are  colourless. 
The  sulphate  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  crystallises  like  sulp)hate  of  terbia  {q.  v.),  but  is 
distinguished  therefrom  by  not  efflorescing  at  80°  C,  even  when  kept  at  that  tempera- 
ture for  a  week.  The  solution  of  the  nitrate  does  not  become  coloured  when  concen- 
trated ;  and  the  salt,  which  forms  radiating  crystals,  often  colourless,  but  sometimes 
with  a  reddish  tinge,  does  not  deliquesce  ;  in  both  these  respects,  it  diffiTS  from  sul- 
phate of  terbia. 

SlSSfif  ACA'U'SXS  or  Decay,  A  slow  combustiou  taking  place  in  presence  of  air 
and  water,  and  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  fermentation.  The  water  doubtless  acts  in 
this  process  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  rusting  of  iron,  viz.  by  absorbing  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  transferring  it  in  the  liquid  form  to  the  constituents  of  the 
organic  compound.  Simple  oxidation  of  organic  substances  in  the  air,  such  as  the  con- 
version of  aldehyde  into  acetic  acid,  or  the  resiniug  of  volatile  oils  by  exposure  to  tlie 
air,  are  not  generally  regarded  as  instances  of  ercmacausis. 

In  eremacausis  or  decay,  tlie  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  compound  are  converted 
by  combustion  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  while  the  nitrogen  either  escapes  in  the 
form  of  gas,  or  is  converted  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acid.  As  in  this  process  the  com- 
pound continually  loses  more  and  more  carbon  and  hydrogen,  it  migi  't  be  supposed  that 
the  residue  would  become  continually  richer  in  oxygen.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case.  For  while  the  carbon  of  the  compound  is  comliining  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  forming  carbonic  acid,  it  is  possible  that  a  large  portion  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  compound  may  go  off  with  the  hydrogen  in  tlie  form  of  water,  so 
that  the  residue  may  become  richer  in  carbon  tliau  the  original  compound.  Such, 
according  to  Saussure,  is  the  process  which  takes  place  in  the  decay  of  wood,  and  its 
conversion  into  humus  or  mould,  a  substance  which  is  richer  in  cai'bon,  but  is  after- 
wards, by  a  further  process  of  decay,  completely  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

A  decaying  .substance  may  bring  other  bodies  into  the  state  of  slow  combustion. 
Decaying  organic  substances  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  hj'drogen  gas  and  air  or 
oxygen,  cause  it  to  condense  in  the  form  of  water  (Saussure).  Decaying  substances 
in  contact  with  water  and  alcohol  cause  the  latter  substance  to  oxidise  and  form 
acetic  acid.    (Lie big.) 

Eremacausis  is  accompanied  by  evolution  of  hrat ;  which  in  most  cases,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slowness  with  which  it  takes  place,  ami  the  cooling  produced  by  surround- 
ing objects,  amounts  to  only  a  few  degrees,  but  when  large  masses  are  concerned,  may, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  induce  rapid  combustion 
(see  Combustion,  i.  1093).  In  some  few  cases,  eremacausis  is  attended  with  develop- 
ment of  light,  as  in  decaying  wood,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  nitrogen  in  eremacausis,  a  great  number  of  par- 
ticulars have  to  be  observed. 

1.  The  nitrogen  of  an  organic  compound  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas,  especially  if 
the  air  has  free  access,  or  the  compound  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  no  salifiable  bases 
are  present. 

2.  It  is  converted  into  nitric  acid,  especially  with  free  access  of  air,  in  the  shade, 
and  in  presence  of  a  salifiable  base,  which  favoTirs  the  formation  of  the  nitric  acid. 
This  base  may  be  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia,  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid 
or  a  vegetalile  acid:  for  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  as  fast  as  the  nitric  acid  comes  in 
contact  with  the  potash,  and  the  organic  acid  is  destroyed  by  the  slow  combustion. 
The  ammonia  produced  by  fermentation  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  may  also,  when  it 
reaches  the  surface,  induce  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  which  is  there  being  set  free, 
and  form  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  combining  with  it,  as  was  formerly  observed  by  Th.aer 
and  Einhof  in  the  putrefaction  of  cow-dung.  If  fixed  salifiable  bases  are  present,  the 
nitropi  n  of  the  ammonia  itself  may  also  be  oxidised  and  converted  into  nitric  acid. 
(Kiihlmann.)  According  to  Vaudin's  experiments,  the  formation  of  nitric  acid 
appears  to  be  preceded  by  that  of  nitrous  acid. 

3.  The  nitrogen  of  the  compound  unites  with  its  hydrogen,  and  forms  ammonia, 
which  generally  escapes  as  carbonate.  This,  ammonia  is  not  so  much  a  product  of 
eremacausis  as  of  fermentation. 
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4  Non-azotised  organic  compounds  appear,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  absorb 
nitrogen  from  the  air  during  eremaeausis,  either  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  of  nitrous 
acid. 

Extract  of  Hi/oscyamus,  when  kept  for  a  long  time,  forms  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
the  interior  of  its  mass,  but  becomes  covered  on  the  surface  with  needles  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  (FlaschofF.) 

The  leaves  of  mangoldwurzel,  grown  on  a  poor,  sandy  soil,  do  not  contain  any  per- 
ceptiVile  quantity  of  nitre  (those  which  grow  on  a  rich  soil  contain  a  considera- 
ble quantity),  but  chiefly  malate  and  oxalate  of  potassium.  But  when  suspended 
on  threads  for  some  months,  they  become  thoroughly  penetrated  with  nitre  and 
covered  with  fine  crystals,  nitric  acid  having,  in  fact,  been  formed  by  decomposi- 
tion of  the  azotised  matter  in  the  leaves  ;  the  oxalate  and  malate  are  found  to  have 
disappeared  entirely.  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxv.  261 ;  also  Pogg.  Ann. 
X.  506.) 

Extract  of  quassia,  after  a  year's  exposure  to  the  air,  contains  more  nitre  than 
it  would  contain  if  kept  for  the  same  time  in  close  vessels.  (Planche,  J.  Pharm. 
xxiii.  548.) 

Extract  of  Borago  officinalis,  when  not  sufficiently  evaporated,  gives  olF  nitric  oxide 
gas  on  being  stirred.    (Guibourt,  J.  Pharm.  xii.  134.) 

The  aqueous  infusion  of  orange  leaves  evaporated  in  the  air  on  flat  dishes,  yields, 
according  to  Vaudin,  an  extract,  wliich,  if  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  damp  air,  and 
then  collected  in  a  pot,  swells  up  considerably,  from  evolution  of  nitrous  acid,  and 
continues  for  some  months  to  give  off  this  gas,  whenever  it  is  stirred. 

It  appears  to  be  the  woody  fibre  of  plants  which  more  especially  attracts  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  air ;  and  the  nitrogen  thus  absorbed  takes  up  oxygen  and  remains  combined 
with  the  woody  fibre  in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid,  till  that  acid  is  transformed  into 
nitric  acid,  which  then  unites  with  the  potash  and  lime  contained  in  the  salts  of  the 
vegetable  acids  present.  When  liquorice-wood  is  exhausted  22  times,  first  with  cold, 
and  then  with  hot  water,  the  last  extract  stiU  gives  off  nitrous  fumes  when  treated 
with  tartaric  acid.  The  juice  expressed  from  the  fresh  herb  of  Lycopsis  arvensis  con- 
tains neither  nitrous  acid  nor  nitre  :  but  the  exhausted  residue,  after  four  weeks' 
exposure  to  the  air,  yields  with  hot  water  an  extract  whicli  gives  oflF  nitrous  acid  when 
treated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  deflagrates  on  red-hot  coals.  When  Iceland  moss 
{Lichen  islandicus)  is  several  times  exhausted,  first  with  cold  and  tlien  with  hot  water, 
and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  after  each  immersion,  aU  the  extracts  yield  nitrous 
acid  and  nitre.    (Vaudin,  J.  Chim.  mM.  i.  674  ;  ix.  321.) 

When  the  air  has  but  partial  access,  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  organic  compound 
appears  to  combine  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  form  ammonia,  wliich  can  then 
supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  nitrogen  to  the  fungi  which  grow  upon  these  putrefy- 
ing substances. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  milk-sugar  or  common  sugar  is  left  for  three  months 
in  a  stoppered  bottle,  together  with  a  sevenfold  volume  of  air,  and  the  mould,  which 
is  produced  in  particular  abundance  from  the  milk-sugar,  is  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, a  large  qviantity  of  ammonia  is  obtained  ;  hence  there  has  been  produced  in  the 
fungus,  together  with  cellulose,  a  nitrogenous  substance,  doubtless  of  albuminous  natiu'e  ; 
for  when  the  fungus  produced  from  milk-siagar  is  digested  in  acetic  acid,  a  liquid 
is  obtained  which  gives  a  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Starch  from 
arrow-root,  when  kept  under  water  in  a  bottle  also  containing  air,  soon  becomes  very 
turbid,  and  in  ten  weeks  forms  a  white  deposit,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
mould  in  the  mass,  aud  finally  also  a  little  on  the  sm-face.  A  fungus  of  this  kind  ob- 
tained from  potato-starch  yielded  strong  traces  of  ammonia  when  subjected  to  dry 
distillation.  A  mixture  of  humic  acid  and  sugar,  moistened  with  a  smaU  quantity  of 
water,  and  kept  for  six  months  in  a  closed  vessel  containing  au",  gives  off  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash.  In  a  similar  manner,  woody  fibre,  which 
putrefies  with  scanty  access  of  air  in  the  lower  strata  of  a  vegetable  soil,  appears  to 
form  ammonia,  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  wood  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  another  portion  with  the  nitrogen.  This  ammonia,  according  to  Kiihlmann's 
supposition,  may  be  afterwards  transformed  into  nitric  acid.  In  this  manner  we 
might  explain  the  formation  of  nitre  in  the  caves  of  Zeilau  described  by  J.  Davy, 
where  no  animal  substances  can  be  discovered  [there  are,  however,  nitrogenous 
vegetable  matters  present]  ;  also  the  formation  of  nitre  in  India,  Spain,  Egypt,  in  the 
grottoes  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  in  many  cellars.  (Mulder,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xxxii.  326,  344.) 

Damp  wood,  putrefying  in  confined  air,  converts  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  an  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  anhydride,  producing,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  water  than 
carbonic  anhydride  (Saussure).  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrogen  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  some  of  it  is  converted  into  ammonia,  while 
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tlie  remainder  enters  as  nitrogen  into  the  composition  of  certain  fungoid  substances, 
which  are  formed  at  the  same  time.    (Hermann,  J.  pr.  Cliem.  xxvii.  166.) 

Many  organic  compounds  do  not  undergo  slow  combustion  at  ordinary  temperatures 
or  in  the  dark,  but  exhibit  tliat  phenomenon  when  moderately  heated  or  exposed  to 
light,  especially  to  direct  sunshine. 

Air  is  necessary  as  well  as  heat ;  substances  which,  between  100°  and  120°  C, 
suffer  no  alteration  out  of  contact  of  air,  decompose  in  the  air,  even  when  but  slightly 
heated.    (Chevreul,  Analyse  Organiqur,  p.  69.) 

Compounds  which  rem.ain  unaltered  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  medium  tempera- 
tures in  the  dark,  become  changed  wlien  likewise  exposed  to  light.  These  changes, 
due  to  the  action  of  light,  are  especially  conspicuous  in  many  organic  colouring  matters, 
such  as  indigo,  prussian  blue,  safflower,  turmeric,  aud  the  colours  of  many  flowers  which, 
are  bleached  thereby.  (Chevreul.) 

Coloured  fabrics,  e.g.  silk  and  wool  dyed  with  safflower,  weld,  or  turmeric,  which, 
gradually  fade  on  exposure  to  sunlight,  suffer  the  same  cliange  in  an  hour  or  two, 
when  subjected  in  the  dark  to  a  heat  between  160°  and  200°  C,  the  air  having  access 
to  them  at  the  same  time.  (Gay-Lussac  and  ThiSnard,  Bichcrchcs  fhysico- 
chimiques,  ii.  166  ;  Gm.  vii.  96.) 

ESBIVSASTETETS.  A  silicate  containing  cerium  (perhaps  an  impure  orthite), 
from  the  island  of  Stoko,  near  Brevig,  Norway,  where  it  occurs  in  dark  brown,  trans- 
lucent, imbedded  grains  and  folia,  with  no  traces  of  crystallisation.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Specific  gravity  3'1.  According  to  a  preliminary  analysis  by  Blomstrand  (Pogg.  Ann. 
Ixxxvii.  168),  it  contains  31'35  per  cent,  silica,  3-i'S9  oxides  of  cerium  andi  lantha- 
num, 1171  alumina,  6-46  lime,  8'52  ferrous  oxide,  0-86  manganous  oxide,  1'4:8  yttria, 
4-28  water  and  loss. 

EasiffiSTE.  The  name  given  by  Shepard  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xxxii.  341;  xxxiii. 
70)  to  a  ceriferous  mineral,  which,  according  to  Eerzelius,  is  perhaps  fluocerite,  but  is 
regarded  Ijy  Dana  as  monazite  {q.  v.),  although,  according  to  Shepard,  it  contains 
fluorine. 

EJIGOTIBTE.  The  active  principle  of  ergot  of  rye.  It  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  ergot  with  ether  to  remove  fatty  and  waxy  matters,  digesting  the  residue  in  boiling 
alcohol,  concentrating  the  solution  by  evaporation,  and  precipitating  by  cold  v/ater. 
It  is  a  red-brown  powder,  having  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  infusible,  insoluble  in  water, 
ether,  and  dilute  acids,  soluble  in  alcohol,  strong  acetic  acid,  and  caustic  potash  ; 
sulpliuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  red-brown  colour.  Its  action  on  the  animal  economy 
is  ^aid  to  be  slowly  but  mortally  narcotic.     (Wiggers,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  i.  171.) 

EasCA  CA'KJU'EA..  This  plant,  grown  on  a  magnesian  limestone  soil,  and 
gathered  in  June,  gave  oiF48-75  per  cent,  water,  at  100°  C,  and  the  dry  residue  yielded 
2-66  ash,  containing  21-95  per  cent.  K'-O,  1-46  Na  O,  32-07  Ca-'O,  14-28  Mg-'O.  3-44 
Fe^O^  trace  of  manganic  oxide.  5-43  P-0'',  5  44  SO',  3-d7  NaCl,  and  12-38  silica. 
(Kothe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  118.) 

ERICA  VITIiCARZS.    Syn.  with  Callttna  Vulgaris  (i.  722). 

ERtCACE.S:.  According  to  Rochleder  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  368)  all  plants 
of  this  order  contain  tannic  acids,  the  anhydrides  of  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
general  formula  C'-'H'-O'',  e.  g. 

Gallic  acid  CH'^O'"  in  Arctostaphylos  uva  ursi 

Callutannic  acid  C^H'-O*  ,,  Calluna  vulgaris 

Ehodotannic  acid  C"II''*'0'  ,,  Rhododendron  ferrugineum 

Leditannic  acid  C"H'-0^  ,,  Ledum  palustre 

and  according  to  Kuberth's  investigations  {loc.  cit.)  Erica  hcrbacra  contains  a  similar 
acid,  the  anhydride  of  which  is  C"H"'0'.  All  these  acids  (excepting  gallic  acid)  turn 
ferric  salts  green,  form  a  yellow  precipitate  with  stannic  chloride,  and,  when  heated 
with  .sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  give  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  form  a  yellow 
or  red  colouring  matter.  They  all  contain  ericolin,  a  volatile  oil.  and  probably  also 
small  quantities  of  citric  acid  (Rochleder).  According  to  Uloth  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
exi.  215)  all  ericaceous  plants  yield,  by  dry  distillation,  a  crystallisable  substance 
called  ericinone. 

EISICITTOi.  C'"H"'0.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  ericolin  (p.  500) 
and  of  pinipicrin,  obtained,  together  with  glucose,  by  distilling  either  of  those  sub- 
stances with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  then  passes  over  as  a  volatile 
oil,  colourless  at  first,  but  sooner  turning  brown,  from  oxidation  (Rochleder, 
Schwarz,  and  Kawalier).     Its  formation  fx-om  ericolin  is  represented  by  the 
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equation,  e'ff«0='  +  iWO  =  iCTL'^O'  +  C">R"^0  ;  and  from  pinipicrin,  by  C"H«0" 
+  2H=0  =  2C«H'=0''  +  C'E'-'O. 

The  same  volatile  oil,  but  abeady  somewhat  altered,  is  obtained  by  distilling  with 
water  the  leaves  of  Calluna  vulgaris,  Rhododendron  ferruciineimi  (Rocbleder), 
Arctosiaphylos  uva  ursi  (Kawalier),  Ledum  paliistre  (Willigk),  and  Erica  herbacea 
(Kuberth). 

_  The  volatile  oil  of  Ledum  pedustre  is  a  mixture  of  ericinol  with  valeric  acid,  another 
oily  acid,  and  an  oil  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  boiling  at  160°  C.  When  freed 
from  the  acids  by  repeated  agitation  with  potash-ley,  then  washed  and  dehydrated, 
it  yields  by  distillation  between  115°  and  160°  C.  a  mixture  of  ericinol  and  non- 
oxygenated  oil,  but  between  236°  and  250°,  chiefly  ericinol,  while  a  resin  remains 
behind. 

Ericinol  thus  obtained  is  a  bluish  green  oil,  having  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  burning, 
nauseously  bitter  taste,  and  boiling  between  240°  and  242°  C.  When  once  distilled 
with  sticks  of  potash,  it  is  partially  discoloured,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-874  at  20°, 
and  contains  on  the  average  79  96  per  cent,  carbon  and  11'03  hydrogen,  agreeing 
approximately  with  a  formula  C'E'^O  (calc.  78  96  C  and  10-52  H).  By  cohobation 
-with  excess  of  solid  potash,  it  is  converted  into  a  non-oxygenated  oil,  C"'H"'  (Frohde, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxii.  181). 

ERICXn-OK-E.  C-'H-^_0' (?)  (Uloth,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  215.)  An  indifferent 
crystalline  substance,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  erieaceous  plants.  On  sub- 
mitting the  extract  of  a  plant  of  this  order  to  dry  distillation,  and  precipitating  the 
liquid  distillate  with  acetate  of  lead,  ericinone  remains  dissolved,  and  may  he  obtained 
in  the  crystalline  form  by  precipitating  the  lead  with  sulphydric  acid,  evaporating 
the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  subliming  the  residue  between  two  watch-glasses  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time. 

Pure  ericinone  sublimes  in  feathery  groups  of  white  crystals  having  a  silky  lustre. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in 
quadratic  needles,  acuminated  with  triangular  or  rhombic  faces.  Its  solution,  when 
fresh,  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours,  but  decomposes  gradually,  tufning  brown  and 
acquiring  an  acid  reaction :  the  crystals  likewise  undergo  slow  alteration,  especially 
ander  the  influence  of  light.  Ericinone  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  sweetish  taste,  with 
somewhat  astringent  after-taste.  It  melts  at  about  167°  C,  and  solidifies  in  the 
crystalline  state.  Sublimation  begins  far  below  the  melting  point ;  at  higher  tempe- 
ratures it  is  attended  with  partial  carbonisation. 

The  solution  of  ericinone  is  not  precipitated  by  (7«^«fe  o/ ^rat^,  either  neutral  or 
basic,  but  on  addition  of  ammonia  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  afterwards 
becomes  dark-coloured.  It  is  not  altered  hj  ferroi's  or  ferric  sedts  :  it  quickly  reduces 
silver  and  gold  from  their  salts;  platinum  from  the  chloride  on  addition  of  ammonia, 
and  boiling;  cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline  cupric  solution,  even  in  the  cold.  In  con- 
tact with  alkalis,  it  quickly  turns  brown  and  absorbs  oxygen,  the  colour  disappearing, 
however,  as  soon  as  all  the  ericinone  is  decomposed. 

isitric  acid  converts  ericinone  into  oxalic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  without 
decomposition  ;  but  on  adding  chlorate  of  potassium  to  the  warm  solution,  chloranil, 
CCPO^,  separates  out. 

According  to  Uloth's  analyses,  ericinone  contains  62-85 — 63-40  per  cent,  carbon  and 
5-48— 5-26  hydrogen,  whence  he  deduces  the  formula  C'H'^O^  or  O^^H^^O"  (calc.  63-16 
carbon  and  5-26  hydrogen).  He  thinks  it  probable  that  ericinone  is  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  ericolin.  Hesse  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  301)  regards  ericinone  as 
identical  with  hydroquinone  ;  hut  Zwenger  {ibid.  cxv.  108),  under  whose  direction 
Uloth's  experiments  were  made,  is  of  opinion  that  the  two  bodies  are  distinct. 

SRXCOIiirj.  A  resinous  substance  found  in  several  plants  of  the  erieaceous 
order,  especially  in  the  herb  of  the  marsh  wild  rosemary.  Ledum  palustre  (Rochleder 
and  Schwarz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiv.  368),  less  abundantly  in  the  common  heath 
or  ling,  Calluna  vulgaris  (Rochleder,  ibid.  354),  in  Ehododcndron  fcrrugineum 
(Schwarz,  ibid.  361),  and  in  the  red  bearberry,  Arctostaphylos  uva  ursi  (Kawalier, 
Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  ix.  29). 

It  is  prepared  from  Ledum  palustre  by  throwing  the  chopped  leaves  into  boiling 
water  and  boiling  for  several  hours  ;  then  straining  the  liquid ;  precipitating  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  retort  to  one-third  of  its  bulk ; 
filtering  from  the  separated  lead-salt ;  freeing  the  liquid  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid  ; 
evaporating  the  filtrate  to  an  extract ;  and  dissoMng  out  the  ericolin  by  anhydrous 
ether- alcohol.  The  substance  left  on  evaporating  this  solvent  is  then  repeatedly  dissolved 
in  ether-alcohol,  till  it  no  longer  leaves  any  residue.    (Eochleder  and  Schwarz.) 

Ericolin  may  also  be  separated  from  the  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  arbutin  from  the  leaves  of  rod  bearberry  (i.  354),  by  heating  that  liquid  -with 
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hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  is  then  deposited  as  a  resinous  precipitate,  which  maj 
be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water.  (Kawalier.) 

Ericolin  obtained  by  the  first  process  is  a  brownish-yellow  powder,  which  cakea 
together  at  10U°  C.  and  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  Eochleder  and  Schwarz  found  it  to 
contain  (after  deduction  of  10-6  per  cent,  ash)  5171  per  cent,  carbon  and  7'19  hydrogen  ; 
whence  they  deduce  the  formula  C="H^«'0-'  (51-00  C  and  7 '00  H). 

Heated  with  diliite  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  ericinol  and  glucose : 
C3<25602i  +  4H-0  =  C"'H"=0  +  4C'=I1'^0''. 

EKSBflTS.  A  cupric  arsenate,  occurring  in  mammellated  crystalline  groups,  of  a 
fine  emerald-green  colour,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  Ireland.  Specific  gravity  =  4'043. 
Hardness  =  4'0 — 5.  Lustre  almost  dull,  slightly  resinous.  Streak  green,  paler  than 
the  colour.  Subtranslucent  or  nearly  opaque.  Brittle.  Contains,  according  to  an 
approximate  analysis  by  Turner  (Ann.  Plid.  [2]  iv.  154),  33'78  per  cent.  As'OS 
69-44  Cu-0,  6-01  water,  and  1-77  alumina;  whence  the  formula  SCu'^O.As^O^  +  2H-0, 
or  Cu^AsO\2CuHO. 

The  name  crinitc  has  likewise  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  bole  found  at  the  Giant's 
Causeway.    (See  analysis  ./i  i.  618.) 

ERIOPHOaUIVE  VAGIXJATUHI.  Hare's-tail  Cotton  Grass.  —  The  plant 
grown  on  a  marshy  peat  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  yielded  in  the  fresh  state 
67-13  per  cent,  water,  41-65  organic  substance,  and  1-22  ash.  Of  the  ash,  47-43  per 
cent,  was  soluble  in  water,  32-03  soluble  in  weak  nitric  acid,  20-64  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid. 

The  ash  contained  in  100  pts.  32-26  SiO-,  4-59  CO^  2-18  SO',  6-10  P^O*,  3-74 
Mn-0,  3-86  Fe'O^  4-38  Mg-0,  10-48  Ca=0,  M5  Na=0,  28-52  K'O,  2  40  NaCl,  0-34 
KCL    (E.  Witting,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixix.  149.) 

ERITAI'JTJIC  ACXQ.  CH'^O'. — A  constituent  of  Erica  hcrhacra.  It  colours 
iron-salts  green,  and  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  a  yellow  colouring 
matter  called  erixauthin. 

ERXiAEJITH.  An  imperfectly  crystallised  silicate  from  the  Erzgebirg,  of  greenish 
grey  coloui-,  -with  traces  of  finely  laminated  structure.  Specific  gravity  =  3-0 — 3"1. 
Hardness  between  apatite  and  felspar.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  clear  bead,  and 
dissolves  -with  greenish  colour  in  borax  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  l'*'  Aufl.  ii.  966).  Accord- 
ing to  Lampadius,  it  is  a  silicate  of  calcium.  C.  Gmelin,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it 
to  contain  6316  per  cent.  SiO-,  14-03  Al^O^  7-14  Fe'O',  0-64  Mn^O',  14-4  Ca=0,  6-42 
Mg-0.  2-61  Na-0,  and  0-6  loss  by  ignition.    {Bammelsberff's  Mi7icralchcmic,  p.  771.) 

SiaSBlTITE.  Pure  lime  labradorite  from  Ersby  in  Finland,  formerly  regarded  as 
anhydrous  scolczite.    (See  Labeadoeite.) 

EaUBESClTB.    Purple  copper  (p.  78). 

EStUCEC  AC1».  C'-'H^Ol— An  acid  obtained,  together  with  oleic  acid,  by  the 
saponification  of  the  fixed  oU  of  white  mustard  (6V»;fl/i/«  alba).  The  oil  is  saponified  with 
soda;  the  soap  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid;  the  mixture  of  erucic  and  oleic  acid 
thus  produced  is  treated  -with  oxide  of  lead  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath  ;  the  product 
digested  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oleate  of  load  ;  the  residue  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  alcohol;  and  the  chloride  of  lead  separated  by  filtration  ;  the  liquid  is 
distilled  to  separate  the  alcohol ;  and  the  remaining  fatty  acid  is  boiled  with  water  to 
remove  hydrochloric  acid,  then  crystallised  several  times  from  alcohol,  till  it  exhibits  a 
constant  melting  point.    The  fixed  oil  of  black  mustard  likewise  contains  erucic  acid. 

Erucic  acid  crystallises  in  shining  needles,  whieh  melt  at  34°  C.  Its  sodium-salt 
is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  haritim-salt,  C--H"Ba0^  is  precipitated  in  flocks  on  mixing 
the  alcoholic  solutions  of  acetate  of  barium  and  erucate  of  sodium.  The  lead-salt, 
C'-^-'H"Pb0''',  is  a  white  precipitate  obtained  in  like  manner.  The  silver-salt,  C^H"Ag0*, 
is  a  curdy  precipitate,  which  becomes  coloiu-ed  on  exposure  to  light. 

BEircirr.  A  crystalline  substance,  said  to  exist  in  white  mustard  seed.  In- 
soluble in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether  and  in  oils.  Does  not 
contain  sulphur.    (S i mon,  Pogg.  Ann.  xliv.  693.) 

ERVUai  IiEN-S.     See  Lentil. 

EStyGIiUCIKr.    Syn.  with  Erytheomannite. 

EKirPZCRZH.    Syn.  with  Piceoeetthein. 

ERYSTlVEtjni  AZ>X]IAREA.  AlUaria  Officinalis. — A  common  weed  of  the  cru- 
ciferous order,  tlie  herb  of  wideh  contains  sulphocyanate  of  allyl  (Wertheim,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  52).  From  the  seed  Pi  ess  {ibid.  Ixviii.  75)  obtained  0-6  per  cent. 
Tolutile  oil  containing  sulphocyanate  of  allyl,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  mixed  with 
oxide  of  allyl. 
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EStTTHSSAHSXrr.  C^H'^O^As'. — A  red  amorphous  substance  produced  from 
cacodyl  by  combustion  with  insuificient  access  of  air,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  metallic  tin,  or  of  phosphorous  acid,  or  by  passing  the  cacodyl  through  slightly 
heated  tubes.    It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.    (See  Cacodyl,  i.  404.) 

BSTTTHSEiir.  A  red  substance,  probably  impure  orcein,  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  ammonia  and  air  on  erythric  acid.  (Heeren.) 

ESITTHRBI.IC  JLC2H,    See  the  next  article. 

SiaiTTHRIC  ACIJ>,  or  E'R-vmitlN.  (Heeren,  Schw.  J.  lix.  313.— Kane, 
Ann.  Oh. Pliarra.  xxxix.  25.  —  Sehun ck,  Ixi.  69.  —  Stenhouse,  z'izW.  Ixviii.  72; 
further,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  263. — Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  304. — Gm.  xii.  381.) 

- —  An  acid  discovered  by  Heeren  in  BocceJla  tinctoria  ;  it  appears  also  to  be  contained 
in  most  of  the  lichens  from  which  archil  is  prepared.  When  either  of  these  lichens 
—  the  Roccella  Montagnei.  for  example — is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  the  erythric 
acid  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline  powder,  which  may  be  purified  by  boiling  alcohol. 
(The  aqueous  motlier-liquor  retains  picroerythrin  andorcin.)  According  to  Stenhouse, 
it  is  better  to  exhaust  the  lichens  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  quantity  then  obtained 
amounts  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  lichen. 

Erythric  acid  is  white,  crystalline,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  (1  pt.  of  the  acid  requiring  about  240  pts.  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it), 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalis. 

Erythric  acid  dried  at  100°  C.  gives  by  analysis  numbers  agreeing  nearly  with  either 
of  the  formulae  C^H-'-'Oi"  (Stenhouse),  or  C'^WO'*  (Hesse): 

Calculation.  He.sse.  Stenhouse. 


C-»      .    240  56-87  G-^  .  336  56-95  66-9  56-84  56-94  57-14 

H-2      .      22  5-22  W  .  30  5  08  5  4  6-56  5-33  5-63 

0'"      .    160  37-91  0'*  .  224  37  97 

422  100  00  690  100-00 

Schunck  found  58-70  per  cent,  carbon  and  5-37  hydrogen,  whence  he  deduced  the  for- 
mula C^'WO'',  or  C"H^»0>5  (59-5  C,  6-5  H);  Gerhardt  proposed  C'H'^O'  (57-14  0, 
4-77  H)._ 

The  air-dried  substance  was  found  by  Hesse  to  contain  51-7  per  cent,  carbon  and 
6-4  hydrogen,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  formula  C'-"H^"0",  2H^0.  When  heated  to 
100°  C.  it  gives  oiF  6-7  per  cent,  water,  which  also  agrees  exactly  with  2  aq.  At 
137°  C.  it  melts,  and  does  not  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Erythric  acid  may  be  heated  to  200°  C.  without  sensible  altera- 
tion ;  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  orcin  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. 

2.  By  boiling  for  some  time  -with  water,  or  more  readily,  with  alkalis,  it  is  resolved  into 
picroerythrin  and  orsellinic  acid  (formerly  called  erythrelic  or  ery  throlesic  acid) : 

C2oji2'20i»    +    H^O    =    Ci-H'-^O'    +  C^H^O', 

Erj  thric  acid.  Picroerythrin.       Orsellinic  acid, 

or  C'^«H«'0'*    +     H'^0    =    C'^H'^O'    +  2C»H«0' ; 
Erythric  acid.  Picroerythrin.     Orsellinic  acid. 

and  the  orsellinic  acid  is  resolved  by  longer  boiling  into  orcin  (CH^O-)  and  carbonic 
anhydride  (CO-). 

3.  Boiled  for  some  time  with  alcohol,  it  yields  in  like  manner  picroerythrin  and 
orsellinate  of  ethyl,  C'H'(C-ff)0*,  and  with  vuthylic  alcohol  orsellinate  of  methyl. 

4.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  erythric  acid  without  alteration  in  the  cold  ;  but 
decomposes  it  when  heated.  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  likewise  dissolves  it.  Nitric 
acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold  without  evolution  of  nitrous  acid,  forming  a  yellow  sub- 
stance soluble  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  by  water ;  no  oxalic  acid  is  produced.  On 
heating  it  with  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid  is  evolved. 

6.  Bromine  converts  ei^thric  acid  dissolved  in  water  into  a  yellow  resin.  When 
the  acid  is  covered  with  ether  containing  water,  and  bromine  is  slowly  added,  tetra- 
bromerythric  acid,  C^^H^^Br'O"  (or  C="H'8Br^0"'),  is  formed,  in  white  crystalline 
spherules,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  in  cold  ether.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  acid,  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  purple  -with  a 
small  quantity  of  ferric  chloride,  brown-red  with  a  larger  quantity ;  hypochlorite  of  so- 
dium imparts  to  it  a  transient  blood-red  colour.  When  boiled  with  alcohol  it  is  resolved 
into  dibromorsellate  of  ethyl  and  bromopicroery thrin.  Bromerythric  acid 
cakes  together  a  little  above  100°  C,  melts  to  a  colourless  frothy  mass  at  139°,  and  at 
a  higher  temperature  gives  oflF acid  vapours  and  burns  away.  (Hesse.) 

6.  Chlorine  decomposes  erythric  acid  suspended  in  water,  dissolving  a  considerable 
portion,  and  forming  a  yellow  resinous  substance.  (Hesse.) 
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Erythrates.  —  Erythric  acid  is  a  very  weak  and  unstable  acid.    It  forms  with 

2xitash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  solutions  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  from 
which,  when  recently  prepared,  carbonic  acid  throws  down  erythric  acid ;  after  a  few 
days,  however,  no  precipitate  is  formed.  The  alkaline  solutions  undergo  decomposi- 
tion when  heated. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  erythric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  but 
on  adding  annnouia  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  soon  turns  black  and  pro- 
duces a  specular  deposit  of  silver.  Chloride  of  yold  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  erythric  acid.  Sisq^dcMoride  of  iron  imparts  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  a  deep  purple  tint,  and  the  addition  of  ammonia  causes  it  to  pass  to  yeUow,  but 
without  precipitation,  unless  the  liquid  is  boiled.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  is 
not  precipitated  by  neutral  acdatc  of  lead,  but  with  the  basic  acetate  it  yields  a 
copious  precipitate  containing  59'12  per  cent,  of  lead. 

The  compound  ether  obtained  by  boiling  erythric  acid  with  alcohol  was  originally  re- 
garded by  Stenhouse  as  erythrate  of  ethyl,  C-"H^'(C'^H^)0'".  But  as  its  formation 
is  accompanied  by  that  of  picroerythrin,  it  appears  to  be  orsellinate  of  ethyl  (p.  602). 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  when  boiled  with  alkalis,  it  yields  a  solution  containing 
botli  orcin  and  erythromannite,  whereas  the  corresponding  methylic  ether  treated  in 
like  manner  yields  orcin,  but  no  erythromannite.  The  same  difference  is  observed  in 
the  reactions  of  the  ethylio  and  methylic  ethers  obtained  from  all  the  varieties  of 
Eoecella  tinctoria  (S t e  n li ous e).    The  reaction  requires  further  investigation. 

Picroerytiirin,  C'-Il'^O'.  — Produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  erythric 
acid.  The  acid  boiled  for  some  time  with  water  dissolves  slowly,  and  the  liquid 
yields  by  evaporation  a  viscid  brown  mass,  which,  when  treated  with  cold  water,  leaves 
picroerythrin  (Schunck).  Stenhouse  boils  erythric  acid,  after  saturation  with  lime  or 
baryta ;  saturates  the  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid  (to  precipitate  erythrelic  acid) ; 
fdters,  and  leaves  the  solution  to  itself.  Picroerythrin  is  then  deposited  in  j'ellowish 
crystals,  which  nuiy  be  purified  by  means  of  boiling  water  and  animal  charcoal. 

Picroerytlirin  is  colourless,  crystallisable,  bitter,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solution  reddens  litmus  slightly.  It  is  not  altered 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  and  is  not  etherified  by  alcohol.  Heated  in  a  small 
tube,  it  yields  a  suljlimate  of  orcin.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  without  the  aid  of  heat; 
the  ammoniacal  solution  quickly  reddens  in  contact  with  the  air.  Boiled  with  baryta 
it  yields  carbonate  of  barium,  and  a  solution  containing  orcin  and  erythromannite  : 

C'-H'^O'  +  H-0  =  CO-  +  C'H«02  +  C'WO*. 

Picroerj'tluin.  Orcin.  Erythro- 

mannite. 

Tlie  aqueous  solution  of  picroerythrin  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
but  abundantly  by  the  basic  acetate,  the  precipitate  containing  68'94  per  cent.  lead. 
The  aqueous  solution  acquires  a  fine  purple  tint  when  mixed  with  sesquichloride  of 
iron.  It  does  not  reduce  nitrate  of  sil ver  even  at  the  boding  heat,  unless  ammonia  is 
adihid.    It  gradually  reduces  chloride  of  gold. 

ElEYTHKiXErE.    Syn.  with  Cobalt-Bloom  (i.  10o7). 

SISSYTHRITB.  A  flesh-coloured  felspar,  containing  3  per  cent,  magnesia,  foimd 
in  amygdaloid.    Specific  gravity  =  2-541.    (Thomson,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxii.  188.) 

EStYTH^OBSTIC  ACI®.  A  very  unstable  acid  obtained  from  red  beet  {Beta 
vu/garis).  It  is  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  nitrate  of  bUver  and  neutral  acetate 
of  lead.    (Meier,  Pharm.  CentralbL  1847,  p.  436.) 

SBTTTHSOSSANUM.  The  name  given  by  Kuhlmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2] 
xxiv.  225)  to  a  red  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  madder,  probably  impure 
alizarin. 

ERTTTHItOGEW.  A  substance  originally  colourless,  but  reddened  by  acids,  sup- 
posed by  Hope  (J.  pr.  Chem.  x.  269)  to  be  contained  in  flowers.  Pilhol  regards  it  as 
identical  with  cyanin  (p.  274). 

The  same  name  was  applied  by  Bizio  (Sehw.  J.  xxxvii.  10)  to  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance which  he  obtained  from  the  bile  of  a  patient  who  died  of  jaundice,  and  which 
he  described  as  capaljle  of  abstracting  nitrogen  from  the  air,  from  nitric  acid,  and  from 
ammonia,  and  as  being  converted  thereby  into  blood-red. 

EKirXHaOGErJlC  ILCTH,  An  oily  liquid  said  by  Bizio  to  be  produced  on 
heating  the  substance  which  he  calls  eryth]-ogen  in  oxygen  gas. 

EStYTHHOG-I.UCI-SUS.PH'O'RIC   ACXJi.    Syn.  with  Ekytheomanni-sul- 

p;ii'Kic  Acii)  (p.  506). 

BaiTTHaoGZitrcZBf.    Syn.  with  Eeythbomannite. 
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E3£VTHROXiS:c  ACID.  A  purple  semifluid  substance  said  to  exist  in  archil. 
(Kane,  Aun.  Ch.  Phys.  ii.  1.) 

SRVTHROXiEZir  and  BRVTHROXXTAXXN'.    Eed  substances  obtained  from 

litmus  ((].  V.) 

ES^lTTECllOliESXC  ACTSi.    Syn.  with  Ektthrelic  Acid. 

ERYTHilOtlC  ACID.  The  name  originally  applied  by  Kane  to  a  substance 
which  he  supposed  to  exist  both  in  archil  and  in  litmus ;  subsequently,  however,  he 
applied  the  name  erythrolein  to  the  substance  found  in  litmus,  and  crythroleic  acid  to 
the  one  contained  in  archil,  because  it  contained  more  oxygen. 

EKYTHISCSSSArirWITE.  C^H'^O'.  Erythroqlucin.  Eryglucin.  Eryihrite. 
Ph'/cite.  I'seiidurcin.  (Stenhouse,  Phil.  Trans.  18-18,  76;  1849,  399.  — Strecker, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  111.— Schnnck,  Phil.  Mag.  vii.  33,  254.— Lamy,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  XXXV.  138;  li.  232.  —  Wagner,  J.  pr.  Chera.  Ixi.  125.— Hesse,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxvii.  327. — Grm.  xii.  385.)  This  substance  exists  ready  formed  in  Protococcus 
vulgaris,  and  is  produced  by  boiling  erythi-ic  acid  or  pieroerythrin,  or  the  ethylic  ethers 
obtained  from  any  of  the  varieties  of  Roccdla  tinctoria  with  excess  of  baryta  or  lime 
(p.  603).    The  substance  from  Protococcus  vulgaris  was  originally  called  phycite. 

Preparation.  1.  The  extract  of  Lccanora  Montagnii,  obtained  with  milk  of  lime,  is 
boiled  down  in  an  open  pan  to  about?'  one-third  or  one-fourth  ;  carbonic  acid  passed 
into  the  cooled  liquid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form ;  and  the  solution, 
after  filtration,  evaporated  to  a  .syrup  over  the  water-bath.  This  syrup  consists  chiefly 
of  orciii  and  erythromannite,  mixed  with  a  rather  large  quantity  of  red  colouring 
matter  and  a  resinous  substance.  The  oreiii  and  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring 
matter  are  extracted  by  cold  ether  ;  or  the  syrup  is  mixed  with  three  times  its  volume 
of  strong  alcohol,  from  which,  after  a  wliile,  the  erythromannite  separates  in  small 
crystals.  These  are  collected  on  a  cloth  filter,  pressed,  washed  with  cold  strong 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  orcin  and  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  and 
recrystallised  two  or  three  times  from  hot  alcohol.  —  2.  Protococcus  vulgaris  is  boiled 
for  some  hours  with  water,  and  the  filtered  and  decolorised  solution  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  precipitated  with  alcohol  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  crystal- 
lise.— -Or,  1  lb.  of  Protococcus  vulgaris  is  digested  at  a  temperatuie  between  50°  and 
100°  C.  with  2  lbs.  of  alcohol  of  85°  ;  the  liquid  decanted  ;  the  green  residue  strongly 
pressed  out ;  the  liquid  then  filtered ;  and  the  alcohol  distilled  to  one-half  The 
mother-liquor  of  the  phycic  acid  which  is  deposited  on  cooling,  separates,  when  the 
liquid  is  again  heated,  into  two  layers,  the  alcohol  at  the  same  time  evaporating.  The 
upper  layer  is  strongly  coloured  ;  the  lower,  which  is  less  coloured,  yields  by  evapora- 
tion a  crystalline  mass  saturated  with  a  black  syrup,  which  must  be  pressed  between 
fine  linen,  washed  with  very  cold  water,  and  recrystallised  from  hot  water.  (Lamy.) 

Properties. — Large  colourless  transparent  crystals,  haidng  an  adamantine  lustre,  and 

3P3 

belonging  to  the  dimetric  system.    Observed  faces  P  .  ccPoo  .  Inclination  of 

P:P  =  123°  43';  P:  (xPoo  =  109°  29;  3P3  :  ooPm  =  138°  42'  (Miller). 
Specific  gravity  1"59  (Lamy).  Its  taste  is  very  sweet  and  cooling  (Lamy). 
Index  of  refraction  =  1'545  (Stenhouse).  Does  not  exhibit  circular  polarisation 
(Lamy).  Melts  at  112°  C.  without  giving  off  water,  and  volatilises  partly  unde- 
composed  (Lamy).  Melts  at  120°  C.  (Hesse).  Does  not  act  on  litmus.  Its  taste 
is  sweet,  but  less  so  than  that  of  orcin.  It  does  not  lose  water  at  100°  C. 
(Stenhouse).  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  and  is 
insoluble  in  ether;  the  aqueous  solution  yields  the  finest  crystals. 
The  following  analyses  have  been  made  of  erythromannite :  — 


Calculation. 

Stenhouse. 

Scliunck, 

Lamy 

r- 

C< 

48 

39-34 

39-42 

39-68 

39-10 

39-22 

H'" 

10 

8-20 

8-48 

8-60 

8-23 

8-27 

0* 

64 

52-46 

52-10 

61-72 

52-67 

52-51 

C^H'«0* 

122 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

Stenhouse  originally  gave  to  erytliromannite  the  formula  C^'TZ'^O'";  G-erhardt  pro- 
posed O'H'^O'-,  or  C'H"=0'=.  According  to  the  formula  C^H'oO^  or  C'WO'',  which 
was  first  given  by  Strecker,  and  agrees  best  with  all  the  reactions  of  erythromannite, 

this  body  may  be  regarded  as  a  tetratomic  alcohol,  ^    -g-,'  ^0*.     Berthelot  regards 

it  as  a  liexatomic  alcohol,  C'-H'^^O"  =  ^'^^^  fonnula  is  improbable, 

on  account  of  the  uneven  number  of  hydrngen-atoms. 
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Decompositions. — 1.  Erythromannite  subjected  to  dry  distillation  gives  off  an  odour 
of  burnt  sugar,  and  yields  a  liquid  which  does  not  crystallise  on  cooling,  but  dissolves 
in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Stenhouse).  It  begins  to  boil  at  160°  C.  without  per- 
ceptible decomposition,  giving  off  an  odour  of  burnt  flour ;  as  the  decomposition 
advances,  the  boiling  point  gradually  rises  to  aliout  /fOO°  but  the  mass  does  not  swell 
up  :  the  residue  in  the  retort  consists  partly  of  unaltered  erythromannite,  partly  of  a 
substance  analogous  to  glucose,  and  possessing  the  power  of  reducing  copper-salts,  a 
property  not  exhibited  by  erythromannite.  Erythromannite  thrown  on  red-hot  coals 
gives  off  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar  (Lamy).  It  burns  on  platinum-foil  with  a 
blue  flame  and  an  odour  of  caramel  (Stenhouse). — 2.  It  is  not  altered  by  aqueous 
potasli,  by  ammonia,  by  bromine,  or  by  chloride  of  lime. — 3.  Heated  to  220^  C.  with 
solid  lii/drate  o  f  potassium,  it  yields  acetate  of  potassium  and  hydrogen  gas,  C^H^O*  + 
2KHd  =  2C-H'K0-  +  2H-0  +  H'-'  (Stenhouse,  Lamy).  —  4.  Fuming  wi^nc  acid 
converts  it  into  nitro-erythromannite ;  on  heating  tlie  mixture,  oxalic  acid  is  produced 
(Stenhouse).  —  5.  Erythromannite  dissolves  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  aid  when 
heated  therewith,  is  converted  into  an  erythromanni-sulphuric  acid  (Hesse). — 6.  It 
is  not  fermentable.  (Stenhouse,  Lamy).  It  does  not  precipitate  neutral'' or  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  copper-salts,  or  ammouio-nitrate  of  lead  (Stenhouse).  —  7.  Ery- 
thromannite heated  to  120°  C.  for  a  day  or  two,  with  an  equal  weight  of  tartaric  acid, 
yields  an  acid  having  the  composition  C'^H'^O^"  (Bert helot,  Compt.  rend.  xlv. 
268.  See  Takt.4,ric  Acid). — 8.  Heated  with  hi/drivdic  acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
auliydride,  it  yields  iodide  of  tetryl  (V.  de  Luynes,  Compt.  rend.  Oct.  13,  1862) : 

C'ir»0'  +  7HI  =  C^H'I  +  4ffO  +  P. 

TJitro-erythromannite.  C'IP(NO^)-'0'  (Stenhouse,  Phil.  Trans.  1819, 
399). — Pulverised  erythromannite  adding  by  small  portions  to  fuming  nitric  acid, 
wliich  is  kept  cool,  dissolves  quickly  with  eon.siderable  rise  of  temperature  ;  and  if  the 
solution  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  equal  in  wei^lit  to  the  nitric  acid, 
or  rather  more,  the  whole  forms  in  half  an  hour  a  crystalline  magma,  which  is  collected 
on  a  funnel  plugged  with  asbestos,  washed  with  cold  water,  pressed  between  paper, 
and  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol.  The  compound  is  not  obtained  by  dissolving 
erytliromannite  in  a  mixtm-e  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  adding  water. 

It  forms  large  shining  crystalline  laniinEe,  which  melt  at  Q\°  C,  and  solidify  in  the 
crystalline  form  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  lower.  It  gives  by  analysis,15'89 — 16'03 
per  cent,  carbon,  2-125 — 2'10  hydrogen,  and  18-59  nitrogen  (Stenhouse,  Epistolary 
communication),  the  above  formula  requiring  15-89  C,  1-99  H,  and  18"54  N. 

The  compound  takes  fire  when  strongly  heated,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame. 
The  crystals,  when  thoroughly  dried  and  mixed  with  sand,  detonate  under  the 
hammer. 

ETHBES.  En/throglucidrs.  Erythridcs.  (Ber- 
thelot,  Chiivie  ovfinniquc  fondec  sur  la  Si/nthesr,  ii.  222.  —  Hesse,  loc.cit) — Ery- 
thromannite heated  with  acids  to  200'^— 250°  C.  forms  acid  and  neutral  compound 
ethers,  analogous  to  those  derived  from  mannite  and  glycerin.  Tliese  compounds  are 
decomposed  by  alkalis,  erythromannite  being  separated,  and  the  acid  sometimes  unit- 
ing with  the  alkali,  sometimes  suflfering  further  decomposition. 

The  acetate  is  a  neutral  liquid,  easily  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether. 

Benzoates.— The  dihinzoate,  C'i^-'O'"  (Berthelot),  more  probably  CH'^O"  = 

(C  'H''0)- H-'i  resinous  when  recently  prepared,  but  gradually  becomes  crystal- 

line.   Insohible  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  absolute  alcoliol  and  ether. 
The  h  .rhi  nzoatc,  C'-^-W^O-^  (Berthelot);  more  probably 

is  obtained  by  heating  the  preceding  compound  with  ten  or  fifteen  times  its  weight  of 
benzoic  acid  to  about  200°  C.    It  is  neutral,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether. 
Orsellates. — Bertlielot  regards  erythrin  as  diacid  orsellate  of  erythromannite 

[C™H^-0'»  =  (c^n'O-'j'^'lI'l*-''^'  ^"'"^  pieroerythrin  as  the  mono-or  sell  ate  [C'-H'^O'  = 
CH'O'  H-''  \  '^^^  formulae  actually  given  by  Berthelot,  viz.  for  erythrin  C"*H''^0"-  = 
C'H"0''  +  20<>H«0^-6HO,  and  for  pieroerythrin  C^ff'^O^"  -=  C^"IP^O^-+  O^WO^- 
4//0,  are  veiy  improbable. 

Stcarate,  C»'ii™0'«  (Berthelot);  more  probably  C^H'^O"  =  ((-l^^Joj' jp|  0*. 

Solid,  waxy,  neutral  body,  resembling  stearates  in  general ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  ether. 
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Sulphate,  Erythromannisulphuric  or  Erythroglucimlphuric  Acid,  C*H"S'0"  =» 
(C^  H'^)""|q,  =2C'H"'0^  +  3H-S0'  -  6H«0.— Produced  by  dissolving  1  pt.  erythro- 

maniiite  in  20  or  30  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the  solution  to  60°  or 
70°  C.  It  has  not  been  prepared  in  the  free  state ;  bu.t  the  barium  or  lead-salt  may 
be  obtained  by  diluting  with  water,  saturating  with  carbonate  of  barium  or  lead,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  first  at  a  gentle  heat,  then  in  vacuo.  The  barium-salt, 
C''H"Ba''S^O'''  +  3H'-0,  forms  a  hard  brittle  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  calcium-salt,  C«H"Ca^S30'-'  +  3H^0,  dries  up  over  oil  of  vitriol  to  a 
brittle  deliquescent  mass,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  decomposing  at  105°  C.  The 
lead-salt,  C''H"Pb''S^O'''  +  6iI-0,  forms  needle-shaped  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  (Hesse.) 

Tartrate,  Ert/thromannitartaric  Acid.  — Ohtamed.  by  heating  erythromannite  with 
tartaric  acid  to  100°  C.  According  to  Berthelot,  it  consists  of  C'"if"0^=  =  + 
4C^Z/''0'^  —  mo,  and  is  sexbasic,  its  calcium-salt  having  the  composition 
C^H'^Ca^O''^.  Hesse  suggests  that  it  may  be  formed  from  3  at.  erythromannite; 
perhaps  3C^H'»0^  +  SC^ffO^  -  8H=0  =  C^H'^-Os'l 

EHYTHROlfflirivl.  The  name  applied  by  Del  Rio  to  a  metal,  which  he  re- 
garded as  new,  contained  in  a  peculiar  lead-ore  from  Zimapan  in  Mexico.  After  the 
discovery  of  vanadium  by  Sefstrom,  Wohler  showed  that  this  mineral  was  vanadate  of 
lead.    (Ko-pp's  Geschichte  der  Chemie,  iv.  80.) 

ESiYTHROPHYSili,  The  red  colouring  matter  of  leaves  in  autumn.  It  is 
solulile  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  alkalis.  With  lead- 
salts  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  green  colour  (Gerh.  Traite,  iv.  627).  According 
to  Morren  (Dissertation  sur  Ics  feuilles  vertes  et  colorees,  envisagecs  specialemcnt 
ail,  point  de  viie  dcs  rapports  de  la  chlorophylle  et  de  V erythrophylle.  Grand,  1858  ;  also 
N.  Arcli.  ph.  nat.  v.  84),  the  red  and  blue  colouring  matters  of  plants  are  not  formed 
from  chlorophyll.  The  blue  colouring  matter,  anthocyan,  is  probably,  like  litmus,  the 
alkali-salt  of  an  acid,  which  in  the  free  state  constitutes  erythrophyll. 

EUVTHSaOPKOTIBE.  A  red  extractive  matter  obtained  by  Mulder  from 
albumin  and  allied  substances.    (See  Albumin.) 

BUYTHROIIETSM'.  A  resinous  constituent  of  rhubarb-root,  soluble  with  purple- 
red  colour  in  alkalis.    (See  Ehubakb.) 

ERYTHROSE.  The  n.ame  given  by  Garot  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xvii.  5)  to  the  yellow 
or  orange-coloured  substance  obtained  by  treating  rhubarb  with  nitric  acid,  which 
however  he  allows  to  be  a  mixture.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  red  solutions  (salts 
of  erythrosic  acid),  which  produce  very  deep  stains.    (See  Ehubabb.) 

EH.'S'THROSIST.  Stiideler's  name  for  a  red  substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  tyrosine.    (Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  cxvi.  87.) 

EJtYTHROX'SriilWE.  A  crystalline  substance  resembling  theine,  obtained  in 
small  quantity  from  the  leaves  of  Erythroxylon  coca.  (Gacdeke,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2] 
Ixxxii.  141  ;  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1855,  p.  724.) 

E^VTHROXVIiOir  COCA.    See  CocA  (i.  1059). 

ESnrTHROZTTMB,  An  azotised  substance  which  exists  in  madder  root,  and 
gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  transformation  of  rubian.  It  is  extracted  by  macerating 
madder  in  water  at  38°  C.  and  precipitating  the  aqueous  extract  with  alcohol.  (See 
Madder  and  Eubian.) 

ES?,'H'THR'S'IiEW.    Impure  erythric  acid.    (Kane,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxix.  31.) 

ESCHERXTE.  A  variety  of  epidote  from  the  St.  Gothard  (probably  from  the 
Maggia  Valley  in  Ticini),  where  it  occurs  in  tuft-like  masses  on  felspathic  rocks,  asso- 
ciated with  prehnite,  rock-crystal,  and  adularia.  Specific  gravity=  3-384.  Gives  by 
analysis,  3770  to  37-62  per  cent,  silica,  27-49  to  27-22  alumina,  9-12  to  8-67  ferric 
oxide,  23-87  to  23-94  lime,  and  2-33  water.  (Stockar-Escher,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcv.  501.) 

ESCHHOIiTZIA  CAIiIFORSTICA..  Tills  papaveraceous  plant  contains,  ac- 
conling  to  Walz  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  vii.  282;  -viii.  147,  209),  colouring  matters,  citric 
and  malic  acids,  a  peculiar  acid,  and  three  alkaloids,  viz.  1.  An  alkaloid  forming  red 
salts,  and  perhaps  identical  with  ch  el  ery  t  hrin  e  (i.  847). — 2.  An  alkaloid  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  forming  bitter  sharp-tasting  salts  ;  its  properties  are  essentially 
those  of  chelidonine  (i.  849).  These  two  alkaloids  are  extracted  from  the  plant  by 
acidulated  water,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia. — 3.  An  alkaloid  precipitated  from  the 
mother-liquor  of  the  other  two  by  tannic  acid.    It  is  crystalline,  has  a  nauseous  taste. 
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dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  forms  salts,  which, 
even  in  dilute  solution,  assume  a  splendid  violet  colour  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
All  these  bodies  require  further  investigation. 

ESCHW2EGITE.  A  mineral  examined  by  Dobereiner  {Glockcr's  Si/nojJsis, 
p.  86 ),  and  said  to  contain  ferrous  oxide  and  silica. 

ESCUItZJff.    See  iEscuLiN. 

ESEEIBECXINS.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Esenbeckia  fthrifiiga, 
Mart,  lividui  J'thrifKija,  Aug.  Saint  Hilaii-e.  (Buchner,  Repert.  Pharm.  xxxi.  481  ; 
xxxvii.  1.) 

ESSailKKETS.  A  variety  of  hydrous  dicbroite  from  Brevig  in  Finland.  The 
term  is  also  used  as  a  synonyme  of  datholite,  and  appears  also  to  have  been  applied  to 
au  altered  form  of  scapolite.     (Dana,  ii.  205.) 

ESPiiaSETTS.    See  Hedysaeum. 

ESriiJ-It.  A  narcotic  substance  resembling  tobacco,  extracted  from  the  leaves  of 
Atroiia  nlundrayora.    (Lauderer,  Buchn.  Eepert.  IxxxL  290.) 

SSSKJI-JCES.    A  term  sometimes  applied  to  volatile  oils. 

ESSOSJITE.    A  variety  of  lime-garnet. 

SST331.  L.  Gmelin's  name  for  compound  ethers  derived  from  oxygen  acids,  e.g. 
acetate  of  ethyl  =  Enaijsaurc-vriusti}-;  sulphate  of  methyl  =  Schwcfdsaures  For- 
iiu  stc  r. 

ETHAIi.  Syn.  with  Cetylic  Ajx'OHOl  (i.  841). 
ETHASiIC  Syn.  with  Palmitic  Acm. 

STSii.S.OI».    The  name  applied  by  Berzelius  to  the  hydrocarbon  (cetene)  pro- 

duci'il  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  cetylic  alcohol. 

ETnii.I.OIffE  or  C'ct'/hne.    Syn.  with  Palmitone. 
ETSSAliiri.,    Syn.  with  Oetyl. 

ETHAMSBE,  ETHii.H(Si:iTE,  ETHABEESSBTB.    Syn.  with  Ethyxamine. 
ETHil.HEEK'S-S'O'XiS'I-mXSIC  ACXB.    Syn.  with  Sulphethamic  acid. 
ETHBEfS.    Syn.  with  ExiiYaENE. 

ETiSSnsroSS.    Laurent's  name  for  Primary  Nudd.    (See  Nucleus.) 
ETHSU.    Sec  Ethyl,  oxide  of;  also  Ethees. 
ETHEELEKTE.    Syn.  with  Ethylene. 

BTHHasi'SCATIOSr.  The  conversion  of  alcohols  into  ethers.  (See  Alcohol, 
i.  76  ;  Alcohols,  i.  99  ;  Chemical  Affinity,  i.  867  ;  Etheks,  ii.  508.) 

ETHESaiBT  and  ETHEItOX,.  (Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xv.  1.— Serullas, 
Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [2]  xxxix.  152  :  Pogg.  Ann.  xiv.  20. — Liebig,  Handw.  d.  Chem,  V 
Aufl.  i.  121.)  When  h 'avy  oil  of  wine,  the  oily  body  which  sometimes  occurs  among 
the  residues  of  tlje  preiiaration  of  ether,  is  warmed  with  water,  a  light  oily  lirjuid 
rises  to  the  surface,  which  is  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  both  pol^-meric  with  et  hylene, 
viz.  etherin  and  etherol.  On  decanting  this  liquid  and  leaving  it  atrest,  theetherin 
crystallises  out,  while  the  etherol  remains  liquid.  The  etlieriu  may  be  freed  from 
etherol  by  filtration  and  pressure  between  paper,  and  then  recrystallised  from  alcohol 
or  etlier. 

Eihirin  forms  transparent,  colourless,  shining  prisms,  moderately  hard,  very  friable 
and  grating  between  tlie  teeth  ;  it  has  no  taste,  but  when  heated  smells  like  etherol. 
Melts  at  liO°  C.  Boils  at  260°  Mithout  alteration.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  ether. 

Ethrol  is  a  yellowish,  viscid  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0'921  (Serullas),  boiling  at 
280'-'  C.  By  exposure  to  cold,  it  becomes  more  viscid,  but  does  not  solidify  even  at 
—  35°  C.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily 
in  ether,  less  easily  in  alcohoL  Potassium  immersed  in  it  retains  its  lustre  undi- 
minished. 

Hiavjl  oil  nf  winr,  which  passes  over  in  the  preparation  of  ether  towards  the  end  of 
the  distillation,  when  sulphurous  anhydride  and  defiant  gas  are  given  off,  is,  according 
to  Liebig,  an  ethylsulphate  of  etherol.  On  treating  it  with  water,  tlie  etherol 
(holding  the  isomeric  body  etherin  in  solution)  separates  out,  and  ethylsulphuric  acid 
remains  in  solution.  An  oil  of  similar  character  and  composition  is  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  perfectly  dry  ethylsulphates,  the  best  process,  according  to  Liebig,  being 
to  distil  the  dry  potassium-salt  with  an  equal  weight  of  freshly  burned  lime.  x\lar- 
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ehand  recommends  the  distOlation  of  dry  ethylsulphate  of  lead.  The  crude  product  is 
freed  from  alcohol,  ether,  and  sulphurous  acid,  by  agitation  with  cold  water,  and 
diying  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Light  oil  of  wine,  which  is  also  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  ether  on  the  large 
scale  appears  to  be  impure  etherol.  When  the  crude  ether  is  rectified  with  milk  of 
lime,  this  substance  remains  after  the  ether  has  passed  over,  floating  on  the  watery 
residue,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  yellow  oil,  which  is  blackened  by  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
but  separates  as  a  colourless  oil  on  addition  of  water. 

ETHEIiI3!Jil.lM03H"E.    Syn.  with  Ethtlaminb. 

ETHERIPLATIKTIC  A.CTD.    Syn.  with  Ethtlene-chxobide  of  platinum. 
ETHSROIi.    See  Ethebin. 

ETHEROI7E.  A  very  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  about  30°  C,  which  passes  over  with 
the  heavy  oil  of  wine  produced  by  tie  distillation  of  the  ethyl-sulphates  (Marchand 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xv.  1).    It  appears  to  be  identical  ^vith  amyleue. 

ETHERS.  The  term  ether,  originally  applied  to  oxide  of  ethyl,  the  volatile  liquid 
produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  common  alcohol,  is  now  extended  to  a  large 
class  of  compounds,  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  alcohols,  and  includes  all  salts 
of  alcohol-radicles,  that  is  to  say,  all  such  derivatives  of  the  alcohols  as  are 
comparable  with  ordinary  metaUic  salts,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  alcohols  themselves 
are  comparable  with  metallic  hydrates. 

Some  of  these  bodies,  commonly  called  simple  ethers  (Gmelin's  Aether),  are 
the  oxides  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  anhydrides  of  the 
alcohols,  being  related  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  an  anhj'drous  metallic  oxide  to 
its  hydrate.  With  these  may  also  be  classed  the  sulphides,  selenides,  and  tellurides 
of  the  alcohol-radicles.  The  remaining  ethers,  called  compound  ethers,  which 
constitute  by  far  the  most  numerous  class,  are  analogous  to  metallic  salts,  and  are 
usually  subdivided  into  two  groups,  the  one  comprising  the  oxygen-salts  of  the  alcohol- 
radicles  (Gmelin's  Ester,),  the  other,  the  haloid  salts  of  those  radicles,  viz.  the 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  fluorides,  and  cyanides  (Gmelin's  Afer).  The  former 
may  be  derived  from  a  single  or  multiple  molecule  of  water,  in  which  part  of  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  acid-radicles,  and  the  remainder  (not  necessarily  the  whole) 
by  alcohol-radicles,  e.g. 
Tipes. 

Acetate  of  ethyl. 

ipp      (soTr  (so-)"r 

Monethylic  sulphate.  Diethylic  sulphate. 

H'>03      C^H^ff>Q,  (C=ff)^.H)Q3  (C^H^)'/o3 


Monethylic  phosphate.  Diethylic  phosphate.         Triethylic  phosphate. 


The  haloid-compounds  of  the  alcohol-radicles  may  be  regarded  as  formed  on  tho 
hydrogen-type  nHH,  the  hydrogen  being  partly  replaced  by  an  alcohol-radicle,  partly 
by  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  e.g.  chloride  of  ethyl,  C'H^Cl,  dibromide  of  ethylene 
(C^H')"Br',  trihromide  of  glyceryl  (CTI*)"'Br' ;  or  they  may  be  derived  from  water 
regarded  as  H.HO,  by  supposing  the  HO  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
chlorine,  &e.,  and  the  hydrogen  by  an  alcohol-radicle.  This  mode  of  derivation  may 
also  evidently  be  extended  to  the  oxygen-salts  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  the  HO  in  tlie 
type  being  supposed  to  be  replaced  by  the  peroxide  of  an  acid-radicle ;  in  fact,  it  really 
amounts  to  regarding  all  the  so-called  compound  ethers  as  formed  upon  the  hydrogen 
or  hydrochloric  acid  type:  thus,  acetate  of  ethyl,  C-HIC'-H^O^;  monethylic  sulphate, 

^'}^''\^&0*;  diethylic pho.?phat(^^^^^'^\vO\  &c.    It  is  convenient  in  this  respect  — 

that  it  reduces  all  these  compounds  to  the  same  type,  which  likewise  includes  a  number 
of  intermediate  compounds,  such  as  the  chlorhydrins,  chloracetins,  &c. 

Glycolic  Chlor-  Glycolic  Chloracetin.  Dichloride  of 

hydrin.  ethylene. 

(HO  (HO  (HO  (CI 

HMHO  (C^HTiHO  (C'H^y^jCl  (C'HT'iCl 

(HO  (01  (CI  <C1 

Chlorhydrin.  Dichloi  hydrin.  Trichlorhydrin. 
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The  compound  ethers  contain  the  elements  of  an  acid  and  an  alcohol,  minus  a 
certain  number  of  molecules  of  water.  If  the  quantities  of  acid  and  alcohol  con- 
cerned in  the  i-eaetion  are  of  equal  atomicity,  i.  e.  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms  of 
replaceable  hydrogen,  then  the  number  of  molecules  of  water  eliminated  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  ether  corresponds  for  the  most  part  to  that  number  of  hydrogen- atoms ; 
but  if  the  atomicities  of  the  acid  and  alcohol  are  unequal,  the  nujnber  of  molecules  of 
water  eliminated  corresponds  to  the  smaller  atomicity  of  the  two.  With  the  mon- 
atomic  alcohols,  this  rule  is  universally  true,  but  the  polyatomic  alcohols  present  an 
exception  to  it,  to  be  presently  noticed.  The  following  examples  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  general  rule  :  — 


Acetic  acid. 


(C=0=)' 

Oxalic  acid. 


0^ 


HCl 


Oxalic  acid. 
Succinic  acid. 

PO'" 

Pliosphoric 
acid. 

(PO)" 

Pliosplioric 
acid. 

Phosphoric 
acid. 

HCl 


2HC1 
H 

Acetic  acid. 

8HC1 


H 

Alcohol. 


H 

Alcohol. 

2  at.  Alcohol. 

Eihylenic 
alcohol. 

H 

Alcohol. 
2  at.  Alcohol. 


0 


C^H^O 

Acetat  e  of 
eihyl. 

Monethylic 
oxalate. 


0^ 


^0' 


3  at.  Alcohol. 


(C=H=0') 

Citric  acid 


0' 


(C^H^) 

Glycerin, 


Glycerin. 
Glycerin. 
Glycerin. 
Glycerin. 


Diethylic  oxalate. 

(C-H')"  P 

Succinato  of 
etnyleiie. 

(PO'") ; 

Monei  hylic 
phosphatP. 

(C'H^)-.H  i  ^ 

Diethylic 
phosphate. 

(PO)'") 

Triethylic 
phosphate. 

(C'H0"'/O2 
H'^    i  CI 

Monochlor- 
hydrin. 


0' 


H 


0' 


Dichlorhydrin. 

(C^H'*)"'  )  03 
C'^H'0.H(C1 

Acetochlorhydrin. 

(C^H5)'".CP 

Tricblorhydrin. 

(C''ffO')"'P 

Citriii. 


mo 


wo 


2W0 


m^o 


wo 


2W0 


WO 


2W0 


2W0 


3W0 


SWO 


In  all  these  cases,  the  resulting  ether  is  of  the  same  degree  of  atomicity  as  the 
higher  of  the  two  bodies  concerned  in  its  formation  ;  but  the  polyatomic  alcohols  are 
capaljle  of  forming  ethers,  with  elimination  of  a  number  of  molecules  of  water  greater 
than  that  indicated  by  the  preceding  rule,  thereby  yielding  compounds  of  a  lower 
type  ;  thus  :  — 

(C'H=)" 
H' 

Epichlorhydrin. 


0= 


Glycerin. 


+  HCl  =  '^^'^'^  '  jo  -I-  2H=0 


W   I  + 


2HC1=  C'H\CP 

Epidichlor- 
liydrin. 

See  also  the  BEOMHiDErNs  (i.  668),  and  Glycidb. 


+  .SH^O 


When  the  process  of  etherification  is  so  conducted  that  the  compound  ether  and  the 
water  produced  remain  in  contact,  they  react  upon  each  other,  tending  to  reproduce  the 
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original  acid  and  alcohol.  Unless,  tlierefore,  the  water  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed,  the  quantity  of  the  compound  ether  produced  is  always  less  than  that  which 
tlie  given  quantities  of  acid  and  alcohol  are  capable  of  yielding.  The  manner  in  which 
the  quantity  of  ether  ultimately  formed,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  are  aflFeeted  by 
the  nature  of  the  acid  and  alcohol,  their  relative  quantities,  the  temperature,  and  other 
conditions  of  the  reaction,  has  been  examined  by  Berthelot  and  Pean  de  Saint- 
Gilles  (Compt.  rend.  liii.  474;  Iv.  39,  210  and  324;  Eep.  Chim.  pure  1862,  pp.  1, 
325,  327,  369),  who  have  obtained  the  following  results:  — • 

1.  The  quantities  of  acid  and  alcohol  which  ultimately  enter  into  combination  are 
independent  of  the  temperatiu-e  and  pressure  at  which  the  reaction  takes  place,  and 
are  but  Kttle  affected  by  the  particular  nature  of  the  acid  and  alcohol  concerned,  the 
variations  observed  appearing  to  depend  on  accidental  causes. 

2.  The  rapidity  of  combination,  or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  the  compound 
ether  formed  in  a  given  time,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  acid  and  the  alcohol,  and 
with  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  mixed. 

a.  The  rapidity  of  combination  of  an  acid  of  the  series  C"H^°0^  with  an  alcohol,  is 
less  in  proportion  as  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid  is  greater,  and  its  boiling  point  higher. 

The  same  law  applies  to  monobasic  acids  of  different  series ;  thus,  acetic  acid  etheri- 
fies  alcohol  more  quickly  than  benzoic  acid. 

Polybasic  acids  ethei-ify  alcohols  more  quickly  than  monobasic  acids. 

b.  Alcohols  of  the  same  series,  C°H'-"'''''^0,  for  example,  are  etherified  by  any  given 
acid  with  nearly  equal  i-apidity,  how  much  soever  their  molecular  weights  may  differ. 
This  is  not  true,  however,  with  regard  to  alcohols  of  different  series ;  thus,  glycerin  unites 
with  acetic  acid  at  common  temperatures  much  more  readily  than  common  alcohol. 

c.  With  a  given  quantity  of  acid,  the  quantity  of  ether  ultimately  produced  increases 
with  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present ;  but  the  rapidity  of  combination  is  diminished 
by  an  excess  of  alcohol  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  increased  thereby  as  it 
approaches  the  limit. 

d.  With  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol,  the  quantity  of  ether  ultimately  formed  in- 
creases with  the  proportion  of  acid  present.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  rapidity  of 
combination  is  for  the  most  part  diminished  by  excess  of  acid  at  first  and  accelerated 
afterwards.  With  5  at.  of  a  monobasic  acid  to  5  at.  of  a  monatomic  alcohol,  the  rate 
of  combination  is  accelerated,  even  from  the  beginning.  At  100'^  C.  the  accelerating 
influence  of  an  excess  of  acid  is  still  more  marked. 

3.  The  ethers  of  monobasic  acids  resist  the  action  of  water  longer  than  those  of 
polybasic  acids.  The  amount  of  resistance  which  a  compoimd  ether  offers  to  the  de- 
composing action  of  water  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  acid,  not  of  the  alcohol, 
concerned  in  its  formation.  In  general,  the  ethers  corresponding  to  acids  which  are 
most  difficult  to  etherify,  are  likewise  those  which  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  the 
action  of  water ;  thus  butyrate  of  ethyl  is  less  easily  decomposed  than  the  acetate,  and 
this  less  easily  than  the  formate. 

The  quantity  of  an  ether  decomposed  by  water  increases  with  the  quantity  of  water 
present ;  but  ethers  are  never  completely  decomposed,  even  by  a  very  great  excess 
of  water ;  neither  can  such  an  excess  completely  prevent  the  combination  of  an  alcohol 
and  an  acid,  though  it  diminishes  the  total  quantity  of  ether  produced. 

4.  Pressure  appears  to  influence  the  phenomena  of  etherification,  as  well  as  of  other 
kinds  of  chemical  action,  not  directly,  but  only  so  far  as  it  affects  the  proximity 
of  the  molecules  of  the  acting  substances.  Hence  when  both  bodies  are  in  the  liquid 
state,  which  admits  of  but  little  variation  in  the  molecular  intervals,  the  result  is  but 
slightly  affected  even  by  great  variations  of  pressure  ;  but  when  the  acting  bodies 
are  wholly  or  partly  in  the  gaseous  state,  as  when  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  are  heated 
together  in  closed  vessels  to  200°  C,  the  action  is  retarded  by  diminution  of  pressure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  authors'  experiments  have  brought  out  the  somewhat  unex- 
pected result  that  the  limit  of  the  quantity  of  ether  producible  from  a  given  quantity 
of  an  acid  and  alcohol,  becomes  greater  as  the  intermolecular  distance  is  increased. 

We  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  ethers,  and  give  a  general  view  of 
their  formation  and  reactions. 


Etbers  contalnlngr  KXonatomic  Alcobol-radicles. 


1.  Oxides. 


Methylic  oxide 


0   Ethylic  oxide 
O   Ethyl-tetrylie  oxidi 


Methyl-ethylic  oxide 


C'H" 
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Tetrylic  oxide 
Methyl-amylic  oxide 
Etbyl-amylic  oxide. 
Amylic  oxide  . 
Methyl-octylic  oxide 
Ethyl-oetylic  oxide 
Amyl-oetylic  oxide 


C  o 
C^H 


0 


Octylic  oxide 
Ethyl-cetylie  oxide 
Cetylic  oxide  . 
AUylic  oxide 
Ethyl-allylic  oxide 
Phenylic  oxide 
Benzylie  oxide  . 


CMP 
C-H^ 

C  H' 


0 


The  compounds  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  or  sodium  on  the  alcohols,  such 
as  ethiilo-sodic  oxide,  ethylate  of  sodium,  or  sodium-alcohol,  C  H^Na.O,  are  bodies  of 
analogous  constitution ;  but  as  the  metal  is  easUy  replaceable  by  an  alcohol-radicle, 
they  are  perhaps  more  like  alcohols  tlian  ethers.  The  oxides  of  some  of  the  organo- 
metallic  bodies,  such  as  oxide  of  cacodyl  (C-H'*As)^0,  ai-e  also  analogous  in  composi- 
tion to  those  in  the  preceding  lists,  but  they  are  not  usuallj'  classed  as  ethers. 

The  simple  ethers  are  produced  :  1.  By  the  action  of  the  iodides,  bromides,  or  chlo- 
rides of  the  alcohol-radicles  on  the  potassium-  or  sodium-alcohols,  e.g. : 


C^ff.Na.O 

EthyLite  of 
sodium. 

CH^NaO 

Methvlate  of 
sodium. 


C^H^I 

Iodide  of 
ethyl. 

Iodide  of 
ethyl. 


Nal 


Nal 


(C'ff)=0 

Ethylic 
ether. 

CHlC«H^O 

Metliyl-ethylic 
ether. 


2.  By  distilling  an  alcohol  or  a  mixture  of  two  alcohols  with  sulphuric  acid  (i.  76,  78). 

Oxide  of  methyl  is  gaseous ;  oxide  of  cetyl  and  ethyl-cetylic  oxide  are  solid  and 
crystalline;  all  the  other  ethers  in  the  preceding  list  are  liquids,  more  or  less  mobile, 
and  capable  of  volatilising  without  decomposition.  They  are  all  neutral  to  vegetable 
colours.  With  acids  they  behave,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  alcohols  ;  thus  oxide  of 
ethyl  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  acid  sulphate  of  ethyl,  and  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  chloride  of  ethyl.  Pcrsitlphide  of  'phos'phorus  transforms  them  into  sulphides. 
Altogetlier.  however,  they  are  less  energetic  in  their  chemical  relations  than  the  alcohols, 
just  as  anhydrous  metallic  oxides  act,  for  the  most  part,  less  energetically  than  the 
corresponding  hydrates. 

The  simple  ethers,  treated  with  chlorine,  yield  chlorinated  ethers,  such  as  (CH-C1)''0, 
(C-H3CF)-0,  &c.  By  treating  dichlorethylic  ether  (C-H:^C1)'-'0  with  zinc-Uhi/l,  an 
atom  of  chlorine  is  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  ethyl,  forming  the  compound 

^ojj4Qjj|0  ;  and  this  product  again  treated  with  zinc-ethyl,  yields  the  compound 
C-'H^C'-H^) [ (I^isl^en  and  Bauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  130.) 

2.  Sul'phides,  Selenicles,  and  Tcllurides  of  Monatom.ic  Alcohol-radicles. 

The  protosulphides  of  the  monatomic  alcohol-radicles,  called  sulphydric 
ethers,  are  exactly  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides,  e.g.  sulphide  of  ethyl  = 
C-IP 
C-IP, 

tlie  corresponding  alcohol-radicles  on  tlie  protosulphides  of  the  alkali-metAls,  e.g.: 

2C=ffCl  +  lUS  =  2KC1  +  (C-H^)^S. 

Also  by  the  action  of  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus  on  the  corresponding  oxygen- 
ethers  : 

5{cm')-o  +  p-s'  =  p-0^  -1-  5{C-wys. 

By  these  means,  the  sulphides  of  methyl,  ethyl,  amyl,  octyl,  cetyl,  and  allyl  have  been 
obtained;  the  last-mentioned  sulphide  is  also  the  essential  constituent  of  volatile  oil 
of  garlic  (i.  143). 


S.    They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  iodides,  or  sulphates  of 
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These  compounds,  which  are  the  ethers  of  the  sulpliydric  alcohols,  or  mercaptans,  are 
fetid  oils  or  crystalline  solids,  insoluble  in  water.  Treated  with  nitric  acid,  they  yield 
monobasic  acids  containing  sulphur  and  oxygen :  sulphide  of  ethyl,  for  example,  yields 

ethyl-sulphurous  acid,  ^(goy^'  o^-    With  cAforMif,  they  yield  substitution-products. 

Sulphides  containing  two  alcohol-radicles,  analogous  to  methyl- ethylic  oxide,  &c., 
are  obtained  by  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  a  mixture  of  an  alcohol  with  the  disulpho- 
phosphate  of  another  alcohol-radicle,  thus  : 

Disulphophos-  Meehylic  Mcthyl-elhylic  Diethyl-sulpho- 

phate  of  ethyl.  alcohol.  sulphide.  phosphoric  acid. 

Ethyl-amylic  sulphide,  CTI^C'^H".S,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  These 
compounds  are  volatile  liquids,  resembling  the  simple  alcoholic  sulphides  in  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties.    (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  313.) 

The  mercaptans  treated  with  metals  or  metallic  oxides,  yield  sulphides  containing 
a  metal  and  an  alcohol-radicle ;  thus  ethylic  mercaptan  treated  with  sodium  yields 
ethylo-sodic  sulphide,  C-H^.Na.S.  Such  compounds  treated  with  the  iodide  of  another 
alcohol-radicle,  appear  to  yield  mixed  alcoholic  sulphides,  like  those  above  mention^. 
See  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  62. 

Persulphi  des  of  alcohol-radicles,  such  as  CH^S,  C-H^S,  analogous  to  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides  or  acid  sulphates  of  those 
radicles  on  the  persulphides  of  the  alkali-metals.  They  are  related  to  the  proto- 
sulphides  above  mentioned  in  the  same  manner  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  water. 
They  are  fetid  liquids,  heavier  than  water,  and  volatile  without  decomposition.  With 
nitric  acid,  they  yield  the  same  products  as  the  protosnlphides.  Their  alcoholic  solu- 
tions yield  white  precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead  and  mercuric  chloride. 

The  selenides  and  tellurides  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  e.g.  (C-H'')^Se  and 
(C-H*)-Te,  are  obtained  like  the  corresponding  sulphides,  viz.  by  distilling  a  metallic 
selenide  or  telluride  with  an  ethyl-sulphate,  or  homologous  salt,  e.  g. : 

2(C2ff.K.SO')  +  K^Se  =  2X^80^  +  {G-W-fQe. 

Ethyl-sulphate  Selenide  of 

of  potassium.  ethyl. 

The  methi/l-,  ethyl-,  and  ai«?//-compounds  of  selenium  and  tellurium  have  been  ob- 
tained. They  are  extremely  fetid  oily  liquids,  heavier  than  water.  -By  exposure  to 
the  air,  they  are  converted  into  basic  oxides,  e.g.  (C-II'*)-Se.O,  capable  of  forming  salts 
with  acids.  They  are  likewise  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  and  converted  into  nitrates. 
This  basic  property  of  the  alcoholic  selenides  and  tellurides,  which  is  possessed  in  a 
slight  degree  only  by  the  corresponding  sulphides,  approximates  them  to  the  organo- 
metaUic  bodies,  the  arsenethyls,  stannethyls,  &c. 


3.  Oxygen-salts  of  Monatomic  Alcohol-radicles. 

a.  Containing  Monatomic  Acid-radicles. 

These  ethers  may  be  derived  from  monobasic  acids  by  the  substitution  of  an  alcohol- 
radicle  for  the  basic  hydrogen.  They  are  very  numerous ;  in  fact,  every  monobasic 
acid  appears  to  be  capable  of  forming  such  compounds,  at  least  with  the  alcohol-radicles 
containing  but  a  small  number  of  carbon-atoms,  such  as  methyl  and  ethyl.  They  are 
produced : 

1.  By  the  action  of  a  silver-salt  on  the  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  an  alcohol- 
radicle  : 

C^H^O.Ag.O  -1-  C^HM  =  C=H'O.C^H^O  +  Agl. 

Acetate  of  Iodide  of       Acetate  of  ethyl, 

silver,  ethyl. 

2.  By  the  reaction  of  an  acid  with  an  alcohol,  especially  with  aid  of  heat : 

C^H^O.H.O  +  C=H^H.O  =  C^H^O.C^ff.O  +  WO. 

Acetic  acid.  Ethylic  Acetate  of  ethyl, 

alcohol. 

3.  By  distilling  a  metallic  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  and  an  alcohol,  or  by  passing  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  acid. — 4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  a 
metallic  salt  of  an  acid  ether  (e.  g.  ethyl-sulphate  of  potassium)  with  the  salt  of  another 
acid: 

C^'H'O.K.O  -I-  SO^C-'ff.K.O^  =  C2H''0.C'H^0  +  SO^.K^.O^ 

Acetate  of  Ethyl-sulphate  of  Acetate  of  ethyl.  Neutral  sul- 
potassium.  potassium.  phatn  of  po- 

tassium. 
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5.  By  the  solution  of  an  acid  anhydride  in  an  alcohol : 

(C'H=0)=0  +  C=H^H.O  =  C'H='0.C=H5.0  +  C'H^O.H.O. 

Benzoic  Alcohol.         Bt-nzoate  of  ethyl.       Benzoic  acid, 

anhydride. 

6.  By  the  action  of  an  aeid  chloride  on  an  alcohol : 

C'H'O.Cl  +  C^H'.H.O  =  C'ffO.C^H^O  +  HCl. 

Chloride  of         Alcohol.         Benzoate  of  ethyl, 
benzoyl. 

The  stronger  mineral  acids,  such  as  sulphuric  and  nitric  aeid,  etherify  the  alcohols 
directly;  oxalic  acid  etherifies  ethylic  alcohol  wlien  the  latter  is  added  drop  by  di-op  to  the 
aeid  at  a  high  temperature.  Sometimes  the  etherification  takes  place  gradually  when  the 
acid  and  the  alcohol  are  mixed  together,  and  exposed  for  some  days  to  a  gentle  heat ; 
such,  according  to  Liebig,  is  the  case  with  oxalic  acid.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
organic  acids  etherify  the  alcoliols  only  when  assisted  by  sulphuric  or  hydi-ochloric 
aeid,  or  when  heated  for  a  long  time  with  the  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes.  The  mineral 
acid  probably  acts  by  abstracting  tlie  water  set  free  in  the  etherification  ;  or  its 
influence  may  be  similar  to  that  which,  according  to  Berthelot  and  Pean  de  Saint- 
GiUes  (p.  olu),  is  produced  by  an  excess  of  the  etherifying  acid.  Tlie  alcohols  are 
etherifi'ed  by  anhydrides  much  more  quickly  than  by  acids,  and  still  more  easily  by 
the  chlorides  of  the  acid  radicles.  Some  organic  acids  (benzoic,  butyric,  palmitic) 
produce  compound  ethers  when  heated  with  the  simple  ethers  (oxides)  to  360°  or 
400°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube.  (Berthelot.) 

The  m  o n  a  t  o  m  i  c  o  x  y  g  e  n  -  e  t  h e  r  s  are  liquid  or  solid  bodies  volatile  without  decom- 
position. The  boiling  point  of  a  monatomic  methyl-ether  is  about  63°  C.  below  that  of 
the  corresponding  acid,  that  of  an  ethyl-ether  aljout  44°  C.  below  that  of  the  acid.  They 
are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  mix  in  all  proportions  with  common 
alcohol  and  ether.  They  do  not  immediately  exhibit  the  reactions  of  the  acids  from 
which  they  are  derived ;  but  by  prolonged  contact  with  water,  they  are  resolved  more 
or  less  quickly,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat,  into  acid  and  alcohol,  e.g.  : 

C'H^O.C'H^O  +  H^O  =  C'ffO.H.O  +  C  TP.H.O. 

Benzoate  of  ethyl.  Benzoic  acid.  Ethylic 

alcohol. 

This  transformation  is  more  quickly  effected  by  boiling  with  caustic  allxaJis,  espe- 
cially in  alcoholic  solution  ;  it  is  likewise  produced  by  the  stronger  acids,  such  as 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  ethers  may  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other 
by  the  properties  of  the  acid  and  alcohol  thus  obtained  from  them. 

The  monatomic  compound  ethers  are  converted  by  ammonia  into  an  alcohol  and  an 
amide,  e.  a. : 

C"H»O.C-H=.0  +  NH'  =  C=mH.O  +  N.HvC-n^O. 

Acetate  of  ethv I.  Alcohol.  Acetamide. 

The  ethers  are  likewise  decomposed  by  the  more  Ijasic  anhi/drons  oxides,  when 
heated  therewith  in  sealed  tubes,  the  action  being  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
with  the  alkaline  hydrates,  excepting  that,  instead  of  an  alcohol,  a  metallic  alcoholate 
is  formed  in  the  first  instance,  and  this,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  the  alcohol 
and  a  metallic  hydrate.  The  following  equations  exhibit  the  reaction.s  with  a  hydrated 
and  an  anhydrous  oxide. 

C'WO}f^    ^  Ba)^        C=H='0)^  C"-Wln 
C^W  (°    +    h1°    =      Ba  r    ^     H  i^- 

Acetate  of  Hydrate         Acetate  of  Ethylic 

ethyl.  of  barium.         barium.  alcohol. 

G^Wr        BaP    -     Ba    \^    ^     Ba  j 

Acetate  of         Oxide  of  Acetate  of  Ethylate 

ethyl.  barium.  barium.  of  barium. 

(Berthelot  and  Fleurieu,  Compt.  rend.  li.  1020). 

The  cyanates  of  the  alcohol-radicles  forma  group  of  monatomic  ethers,  which  are 
distinguished  by  particuhir  reactions,  inasnmch  as,  under  the  influence  of  water  and 
alkalis,  they  split  up  as  if  tliey  were  formed  on  tlie  ammonia-type  instead  of  the 

water-type;  thus  cyanate  of  ctliyl  may  be  represented  either  as  | Coras 

^QQy,     Accordingly,  when  treated  with  water,  they  yield  compound  ureas  ;  also 

when  treated  with  ammonia,  ethylamine,  phenylamine.  and   other  organic  bases. 
When  distilled  with  caustic  alkalis,  they  yield  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  an  amine. 
(See  Cyanic  Ethers,  p.  195.) 
Another  class  of  monatomic  ethers  requiring  special  notice  are  the  ;i  methanes,  or 
Vol.  II,  I,  L 
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ethers  of  amic  acids.  They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  neutral 
ethers  of  the  dibasic  acids,  from  which  the  amic  acids  axe  derived  ;  thus 


Carbonate  Carbamate  of  Alcohol, 
of  ethyl  ethyl. 

Oxalate  of  Oxamate  of  Alcohol, 
ethyl.  ethyl. 

The  alcoholic  carbamates,  or  carhamcthanes,  or  urcthanes,  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  chlorocarbonic  ethers  (i.  916),  e.  ^. : 

gO)"[o  +NH3=NHWjo+HCl; 
CI 

or  by  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  vapour,  or  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  on  the 
alcohols : 


_  Nff(CO)">Q 


^^'|0  +    CN.Cl  +  WO  =  •'^-^2^5°)"|o  +  HCL 

The  oxamates  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  have  been  obtained  ;  also  the  carbamates 
of  the  same  radicles,  together  with  carbamate  of  tetryl. 

The  amethanes  are  solid,  crystaUisable  bodies,  which  are  converted  by  ammonia  into 
an  alcohol  and  a  diamide  : 

Q2JJ5  +   iMH    -      H    j      ^        i  H'. 

They  are  decomposed  by  alkalis,  by  boUing  mineral  acids,  and  partially  by  water,  the 
carbamethanes  yielding  an  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  the  oxamethanes 
the  same  products,  with  addition  of  carbonic  oxide  : 

^^^g?)'jo  +  H^O  =  ^^'jo  +NH'  +  CO^. 

Carbaniethane.  Alcohol. 

The  acids  formed  from  carbamie  acid  by  the  substitution  of  an  alcohol-radicle  for 
part  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  ammonium-molecule  may  also  be  mentioned  here :  e.g.  ethyl- 
carbamie  acid,NH(CTI=)(COr  J  ^^.^^ 

A  few  monatomic  compound  ethers  are  known,  in  which  the  oxygen  is  wholly  or 
partly  replaced  by  sulphur,  viz.  thiacetate  of  ethyl,  qzjjsq  \  S,  and  the  sulphoc.yanio 

ethers,  such  as  sulphocyanata  of  ethyl,  ^  S,  and  suJfhocyanatc  of  allyl,  |  S, 
which  is  the  principal  constituent  of  volatile  oil  of  mustard. 

b.  Containing  Diatomic  Acid-radicles. 

These  ethers  may  be  derived  from  dibasic  acids  by  the  partial  or  total  replacement 
of  the  typic  hydrogen  by  a  monatomic  alcohol-radicle.  The  ether  is  acid  or  neutral, 
according  as  half  or  the  whole  of  the  typic  hydrogen  is  thus  replaced. 

The  neutral  diatomic  ethers  of  monatomic  alcohol-radicles  are  produced  by  the  same 
reactions  as  the  monatomic  compound-ethers  (p.  512).  When  the  corresponding  acids 
are  not  volatile  without  decomposition,  these  ethers  (those  of  malic  and  tartaric  acids, 
for  example)  are  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  cannot  therefore  be  prepared  by  that 
process.  They  are  usually  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution 
of  the  organic  acid  in  the  alcohol,  neutralising  the  resulting  liquid  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  then  shaking  it  up  with  common  ether,  which  dissolves  the  compound  ether 
produced,  and  evaporating  the  solvent. 

The  following  are  examples  of  these  ethers : 

Oxalate  of  Allyl   (C-0^)"  | 

Succinate  of  Methyl  {C^K'0^)"\ 
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Camphorate  of  Ethyl         ......  (C"'H"0-)"[ 

Sulphate  of  Methyl   (So'}'|°' 

There  are  also  diatomic  ethers  containing  two  different  alcohol-radicles :  they  are 
obtained  by  distUling  a  salt  of  an  acid  diatomic  ether  with  a  salt  of  ethyl-sulphurio 
or  an  analogous  acid  (Chancel),  e.ff.: 


+  (go'^yj^    -  (SO'^yJu    +    (0-0=)"  \^ 


c- 

(C=  

Ethyl -oxalate  Methyl-sulphate  Neutral  Methyl-ethylic 
of  potassium.         of  potassium.         sulphate  of  oxalate. 

potassium. 


The  neutral  diatomic  ethers  of  moiiatomic  alcohol-radicles  are  resolved  by  the  action 
of  water,  or  more  quickly  by  that  of  a  caustic  alkali,  into  an  alcohol  and  a  salt  of  an 
acid  ether,  or  into  an  alcohol  and  a  salt  of  the  corresponding  acid  : 


-    ■        ■  „  .    .       .  .  -Llcoliol. 


Oxalate  of  Ethyl-oxalate  Alcoliol. 

ethyl.  of  potassium. 

Oxalate  of  Oxalate  of  Alcohol 


ethyl.  potassium. 

Ammonia,  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  added,  converts  the  diatomic 
ethers  into  an  alcohol  and  an  ether  of  an  amic  acid  (an  amethane),  or  into  an  alcohol 
and  a  diamide : 

(C-0-)"i^    +  JNH   -       jj  +NH-(C-OTi 

Oxalate  of  Alcohol.  Oxamate  of 

ethyl.  ethyl. 

Oxalate  of  Alcohol.  Oxamide. 

ethyl. 

The  diatomic  acid  ethers  of  moiiatomic  alcohol-radicles  are  produced  liy  heating  the 
alcohols  with  certain  dibasic  acids,  or  by  treating  a  neutral  diatomic  ether  (oxalate  of 
ethyl  for  example)  with  only  half  the  quantity  of  alkali  required  to  resolve  it  com- 
pletely into  acid  and  alcohol  (see  above). 

These  acid  ethers  in  the  free  state  are  for  the  most  part  rather  unstable,  being 
easily  resolved  into  acid  and  alcoliol  by  boiling  with  water  or  with  an  alkali.  Most 
of  them  are  decomposed  by  distillation.  They  are  monobasic  acids,  and  form  salts 
which  are  usually  more  stable  than  the  acids  themselves,  aud  serve  for  the  preparation 
of  other  ethers  by  double  decomposition ;  e.  g.: 

(SO-)"      +    K  p  -  (S07'j^  +  c-woy' 

Ethyl-sulphate        Acetate  of         Sulphate  of  Acet.ate  of 

of  potassium.         potassium.         potassium.  ethyl. 

The  sulphoearbonic  ethers  are  diatomic  ethers,  similar  in  constitution  to  those 
just  described,  but  having  the  oxygen  more  or  less  replaced  by  sulphur.  The  foUow- 
ing  are  examples  of  these  compotmds  ; 

Ethyl-sulphocarbonic  acid   C'^^^lj*^^ 

Diethylic  sidphocarbonate   (C^H^y  j 

Ethyl-disulphocarbonic,  or  Xanthic  acid     .       .       .  H 

Diethylic  disulphocarbonate,  or  Xanthie  ether     .       .  (C^H^)^! 

Ethyl-trisulphoearbonic  acid   C'-IP^H  \ 

Diethylic  trisulphocarbonate  (C^H'')-|^*' 
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The  (lisulpIiocarLonates,  acid  aud  neutral,  of  methyl  and  amyl,  are  known ;  alao 
cttyldisulphocarhonic  acid. 

These  ethers  may  also  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  carbonic  anhydride,  or  of  di- 
sulphide  of  carbon,  with  the  protoxides,  protosulphides,  hydrates,  or  sulphydrates  of 
alcohol-radicles;  e.g.  xanthic  acid  =  Cii-.{C-Ti?.'K.O) ;  xanthic  ether  =  CS'-.(C-H*)-0. 

There  are  likewise  ethers  consisting  of  carbonic  anhydride  or  disulphide  of  carbon 
combined  with  an  alcoholic  persulphide ;  e.  g. 

Ethyl-sulphocarbonic  persulphide  or  Bicarbonate  of  ethylic  persulphide  CO-.C-H^S. 

Ethyl-disulphocarbonic  persulphide  or  Dioxysulphocarbonate  of  ethyl  Cg  |  C^ff  S. 

The  methyl-  and  awyZ-disulphocarbonic  persulphides  are  also  known. 
For  the  formation  and  properties  of  aU.  these  compounds,  see  Sulphocaebonic 
Ethers. 

The  chlorocarbonic  ethers  (i.  916),  derived  from  the  carbonic  ethers  by  the 
substitution  of  an  atom  of  chlorine  for  a  molecule  of  the  peroxide  of  an  alcohol-radicle, 
e.g. carbonate  of  ethyl  =  (CO)".C2ffO.C=ff  0 ;  chlorocarbonate  of  ethyl  =  (C0)".C^H'0.C1, 
also  belong  to  this  place. 

c.  Containing  Triatomia  Acid-radicles. 

These  ethers  are  derived  from  tribasic  acids  by  the  partial  or  total  substitution 
of  an  alcohol-radicle  for  the  basic  hydfogen.  Every  tribasic  acid  is  capable  of  form- 
ing' three  such  ethers,  which  are  dibasic,  monobasic,  or  neutral,  according  as  1,  2,  or 
3  at.  hydrogen  are  thus  replaced.    Thus  from  citric  acid  are  formed 

Monomethylic  citrate  (dibasic)      ....  CH^  [  0' 

(C=H-'0^)"\ 

DimethyUc  citrate  (monobasic)      ....       (CH^)^  1 0' 

TrimethyUc  citrate  (neutral)         .       .       .  (CH^)'J 

Ethers  of  aconitic,  arsenic,  boric,  chelidonic,  citric,  cyanurie,  meconic,  phosphorous 
and  phosphoric  acids  have  likewise  been  obtained.  The  mode  of  formation  and  the 
reactions  of  these  ethers  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  the  diatomic  ethers 
(p.  615). 

The  diethylic  and  triethylic  phosphates  are  produced  simultaneously  by 
heating  alcohol  with  phosphoric  anhydi-ide  in  sealed  tubes : 

^\  ^  (PO)"'p  ~  (c^H^jmp  +  {cmy\^  + 

and  in  like  manner,  alcohol  heated  with  sulphopliosphoric  anhydride  (pentasulphide  of 
phosphorus)  yields  diethylic  and  triethylic  disuljjhophosphates : 


I  H 


\  0\  +  (PS)'"' S3-     (PS)'"  W  +    (PS)'"         .  +  H^S 


A  precisely  similar  reaction  is  obtained  with  mcthylic  alcohol  and  the  pentasulphide. 
With  a  my  lie  alcohol,  however,  the  products  are  diamylic  disulphophosphate, 
and  trianiylic  tetrasulphophosphate,  PS.(C^H")'S3,  probably  thus: 

13[C2"jo]  +  3P^S'  =  (?§n)3js'  +  5[(c(PS);:jj|0^]  +  3H^0  +  ffS. 

All  these  sulphophosphoric  ethers  are  oily,  disagreeable-smelling  liquids ;  the  neutral 
ethers  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water ;  the  acid  ethers  soluble ;  they  are  all 
soluble  in  common  alcohol  and  ether.  The  acid  ethers  form  crystalline  salts  with 
metals.    (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  190;  Kovalevsky,  ibid.  cxix.  303,) 


4.  Haloid  Salts  of  Monatomic  Alcohol-radicles. 

The  chlorides,  bromides,  &c.,  of  these  radicles  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from 
the  alcohols  by  the  substitution  of  CI,  Br,  &c.,  for  HO ;  e.  g.  mcthylic  alcohol 
CH^HO  ;  chloride  of  methyl  CH'.Cl.  They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  hydrogen,  the  metals,  or  phosphorus  on  the 
alcohols.  They  are  mostly  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  chloi-ide  of  methyl, 
however,  is  gaseous.  They  are  decomposed  by  potash,  especially  in  alcoholic  solution, 
and  by  moist  oxide  of  silver,  yielding  the  corresponding  alcohols,  and  a  metallic 
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chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide.  Tliey  combine  directly  with  ammonia  and  its  basic  deri- 
vatives, forming  salts  of  amines. 

Of  the  fluorides  of  the  alcohol-radicles  very  little  is  known. 

The  alcoholic  cyanides,  or  cyanhydrie  ethers,  belong  to  the  haloid  group, 
but  differ  considerably  in  their  properties  and  in  their  modes  of  formation  from  the 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides. 

For  the  particular  properties  of  all  these  compounds  see  Beomides  (i.  672), 
Chlorides  (i.  897),  Cyanides  (ii.  203^,  and  Iodides,  of  Axcohol-badicles. 

Chlorinated  Oxygen-salts  of  Alcohol-radicles — Chlorocovjugatcd  Ethers.  —  When 
chlorine  is  passed  into  a  compound  ether  containing  an  alcohol-radicle  of  the  ethyl- 
series,  C"H''"  +  i,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  hydrogen  removed  is  replaced  by 
chlorine,  the  action  usually  beginning  with  the  substitution  of  2  atoms  of  chlorine  in 
this  manner,  so  that  the  compounds  formed  are  such  as 

Dichlorinated  Acetate  of  Methyl         .       .       C'H'CPO^  =  Q^^^Qi^' 

Dichlorinatod  Formate  of  Ethyl   .       .       .       C^H'Cl^O^  =  ^^h'q^'  |  O. 

These  dichlorinated  ethers,  when  treated  with  alkalis,  do  not  reproduce  the  alcohols, 
but  exchange  tlieir  2  at.  chlorine  for  2  at.  HO,  derived  from  the  alkaline  hydrate, 
producing  an  alkaline  chloride,  the  fatty  acid  corresponding  to  the  alcohol  from  which 
the  etlier  is  derived,  and  the  acid  whose  radicle  is  actually  contained  in  the  ether. 
Thus,  either  of  the  chlorinated  ethers  above  mentioned  yields  with  potash,  chloride  of 
potassium,  formic  acid,  and  acetic  acid : 

^™q|o  +  2KH0  =  2KC1  +  CH^O'-  +  C^H'O^. 

In  short,  either  of  these  bodies  acts  with  an  alkali  just  like  a  dichloride  of  formyl  and 
acetyl,  ^^3^  |  CP. 

By  the  continued  action  of  chlorine,  especially  in  sunshine,  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
contained  in  the  ether  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  a  perchlorinated  ether  is  formed, 

C'"C1^  ) 

Buch  as  perchlorinated  acetate  of  ethyl,  C''C1*'0^  =  qsq^q  [  0-    When  the  action  is 

somewhat  less  prolonged,  or  less  energetic,  intermediate  products  are  formed. 

The  perchlorinated  ethers,  when  decomposed  by  heat,  caustic  potash,  or  ammonia, 
split  up  into  groups  containing  separately,  the  carbon  belonging  to  the  acid  radicle,  and 
that  which  belongs  to  the  alcohol-radicle.  Perchlorinated  oxcdate  of  ethijl,  for  example, 

|q.;qp'-j2  I ■"'I'icli  may  be  regarded  as  (^(J2(jj^q^2|  CI'',  is  resolved  by  heat  into  car- 
bonic oxide,  oxychloride  of  carbon  (phosgene),  and  chloride  of  trichloracetyl  (perchlo- 
rinated aldehyde) : 

C6croo<  =  CO  +  cocp  +  2C=cr'0. 

This  last  product  (C-Cl'O)  is  always  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  per- 

C'-CP  )         C'-CPO ) 

chlorinated  ethyl-ethers.    Perchlorinated  acetate  of  ethyl,  q-qpq  |  0>  or  (^2(jpo  | 
sijlits  up  at  once  into  2  at.  C-Cl'O. 

The  same  perchlorinated  ethers,  when  decomposed  by  potash,  always  yield  trichlor- 
acetic acid  ;  and  with  ammonia,  trichloracetamide,  c.  g. : 

C^CTO)C1  (KHO  „/C=CPO) 
C-'CPojci  +    IkIIO  =  21^*^1  +    2(    11  [ 

Perchlnr-.icptate  Triclil  or-acetic 

ofethji.  acid. 

cSSIcl  +  =  2HC1  +  2Njc,g:o_ 

Stbers  containiair  Siatomlc  iLlcobol-radicles :  Clycol-etliers. 

1.  Oxides. 
The  three  following  have  been  obtained :  — 

Oxide  of  ethylene  (C=H*)"0 

Oxide  of  trifylene  (C»H'')"0 

Oxide  of  amylcne  (C'H'")"0 
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These  compounds  are  isomeric  with  the  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  acids,  e.  g.  oxide  of 

ethylene  with  acetic  aldehyde  (i.  105).* 

Oxide  of  ethylene,  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  glycoUc  chlorhydrin 
(C-H')".H0.C1,  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  possessing  strong  basic  properties,  and  capable 
of  uniting  directly  with  a  considerable  number  of  bodies,  viz.  with  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
bromine,  water,  ammonia  (Wurtz),  and  sulphydric  acid  (Foster).  Its  vapour-density 
shows  that  its  molecule  contains  the  same  quantity  of  ethylene  as  the  molecule  of  the 
corresponding  alcohol  (C2H^)".H2.0-.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  ethers  of  the 
monatomic  alcohols,  whose  molecules  contain  twice  as  much  of  the  alcohol-radicle  as 
those  of  the  alcohols  themselves,  e.g.  ethylic  alcohol  =  C^HMI.O,  ethyKc  ether  = 
C-H\C-H^O. 

The  oxides  of  tritylene  and  amylene  are  obtained  in  like  manner,  exhibit 
corresponding  relations,  and  their  molecules  likewise  contain  the  same  quantity  of  the 
alcohol-radicles  as  the  alcohols  from  which  they  are  derived.  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  ethers  of  both  monatomic  and  diatomic  alcohols  are  related  to  those  alcohols  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  anhydrides  of  the  monobasic  and  dibasic  acids  are  related 
to  those  acids,  thus  : 

Diatomic. 

r  *  \ 

Ethylenic  alcohol.      Etliyleiiic  etlier. 

^^H2^  (C-H')"0. 

Siilpburic  acid.    SuIpViuric  anhydride. 

^^^2''"|0'  (S02)"0. 

The  molecule  of  a  diatomic  anhydride  differs  from  that  of  the  corresponding  hydrate, 
by  1  at.  water;  thus:  C-H«0--  H-0  =  C^H^O  ;  and  SH=0'  -  H-0  =  SO'.  In  the 
corresponding  monatomic  compounds,  this  relation  does  not  exist. 

A  body  having  the  percentage  composition  of  oxide  of  methylene,  CH'O,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methylene  on  oxide  or  oxalate  of  silver,  or  of  acetate  of 
methylene  on  oxide  of  lead  (Buttlerow);  but  it  is  not  analogous  to  oxide  of  ethylene, 
for  its  vapour-density  shows  that  its  molecule  contains  2  at.  of  methylene  (CH'^)-02. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  crystalline  solid,  much  less  volatile  than  oxide  of  ethylene,  and  appa- 
rently quite  destitute  of  basic  properties.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
first  term  of  the  series  of  diatomic  ethers  (C°II-°)"0. 


Monatomic. 


Etliylic  alcohol.      Ethvlic  ether. 


1° 


Acetic  acid.      Acetic  anhydride. 

C^H'O  C=H  0 )  ^ 


2.  Oxy  g  en-salts  of  Diatomic  Alcohol-radicles. 

These  are  the  compound  ethers  of  the  glycols  or  diatomic  alcohols,  and  may  be  de- 
rived from  two  (or  In)  molecules  of  water  by  the  substitution  of  diatomic  alcohol- 
radicles  for  one  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  and  of  acid  radicles  for  the  remainder  or  for 
a  portion  of  it.    The  following  are  examples  of  the  formulse :  — 


Diacetate  of  methylene  (neutral) 
Monoacetate  of  ethylene  (basic)  . 
Diacetate  of  ethylene  (neutral)  . 

Aceto-butyrate  of  ethylene  (neutral) 

Monoethylate  of  ethylene  (basic) 
Diethylate  of  ethylene  (neutral)  . 
Oxalate  of  ethylene  . 
The  following  have  likewise  been  obtained  :- 


0^ 


(Off)" 
(C-H'0)2 

(C^HT  ) 
C-ffO.Hj^ 

(C^H'O)^^^ 
(C"H<)"' 
C^H'O  ' 
C*H'0  ) 

(C^HT^o^ 

(c^H')";o, 
(C2h*);'|q, 


02 


(0^0=)" 

-The  monohutyrate,  monovalerate,  dihuty- 


*  In  the  articles  Alcohols  and  Alhehydfs  (i.  103,  110),  it  is  stated  that  the  aldehydes  An  identical 
witti  the  ethers  of  the  diatomic  alcoliols  :  such  indeed  was  the  view  entertained  at  the  rime  when  those 
articles  were  written  ;  but  subsequent  researches  have  shown  that  the  two  groups  of  compounds  are  only 
isomeric. 
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te,divahratc,  accto-valerate,  disUaratc,  and  dihenzoate  of  ethylene;  and  the  monoacetates 
'  tritylmc,  tctrylenc -dMl  atnyknc ;  also  se\'eral  polyethyleuic  acetates  of  the  general 

rmida,  |(;;2jj30)-|  Sulphocyunate  of  tihyh  nc  ^  ^,^2'  may  also  be  men- 

)ned  as  analogous  in  constitution  to  tlie  neutral  ethers  in  the  preceding  table. 
The  compounds  of  benzylene,  C'H"  (i.  577),  are  likewise  analogous  in  composition 
the  glycol-ethers ;  but  they  are  perhaps  not  sti'ietly  comparable  therewith  ;  for  tliey 
e  all  formed  by  double  decomposition  from  the  cliloride  of  benzylene  (C'H'')"C1-, 
lich  is  produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  hydride  of  benzoyl. 
iw  it  is  known  that  aldehyde  (hydride  of  acetyl),  treated  with  the  same  reagent, 
?lds,  not  chloride  of  ethylene  (Dutch  liquid),  but  an  isomeric  body  called  chloride  of 
hylidene  (i.  107).  Hence  it  is  probable  that  chloride  of  benzylene  (chlorobenzol),  and 
e  compounds  produced  from  it,  are  not  true  glycol-ethers.  Similar  observations 
ply  to  the  compounds  of  allylene,  C^H*  (i.  147). 

The  neutral  ethers  of  diatomic  alcohol-radicles  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver- 
Its  on  the  bromides  or  iodides  of  the  corresponding  alcohol-radicles,  e.  g.  : 

(C^H')"Br=  +  2(C-H'O.Ag.O)  =  2AgBr  +  (C=H')".(C=H»0)2.0^ 

ley  are  oily  liquids,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  common  alcohol  and  ether;  the 
etates  of  methylene,  ethylene,  and  tritylene  are  soluble  in  water,  the  rest  are  nearly 
quite  insoluble.  They  are  easily  decomposed  by  alkalis  into  a  diatomic  alcohol  and 
metallic  salt  of  the  acid. 


3.  Halo'id  Salts  of  Diatoinic  Alcohol-radicles. 

The  chlorides,  bromides,  &c.,  of  these  radicles  may  be  derived  from  the  diatomic 
:ohols  in  the  same  manner  as  the  monatomic  chlorides,  &c.,  from  their  corresponding 
:;ohols,  viz.  by  the  substitution  of  CI,  Br,  &c.,  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  peroxide 
hydrogen.  But  as  there  are  2  at.  HO  to  be  thus  replaced,  the  substitution  may  be 
lal  or  partial,  producing  in  the  one  case  a  neutral,  in  the  other  a  basic  chloride,  bro- 
ide,  &c.,  e.  g. : 

Glycol  (CnT^)".nO.HO 

Glycolic  Chlorhydrin  (C'-HV'.IIO.Cl 

Bichloride  of  Ethylene  (C'-H')"C1.C1. 

I  the  basic  compounds,  the  remaining  atom  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  an  acid 
dicle  (or  the  remaining  HO  by  the  peroxide  of  an  acid  radicle),  e.  g. : 

Glycolic  lodacetin  (C=H')".C-H'0%I 

Glycolic  Ghlorobutyrin  (C=H^)".C^H'0-.C1. 

The  dichlorides,  &c.,  of  the  diatomic  alcohol-radicles  are  produced  by  the  direct 
mbination  of  these  radicles  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  or  by  the  action  of 
■rchloride  or  bromide  of  phosphorus  on  the  corresponding  diatomic  alcohols  or  their 
isic  haloid  salts.  The  first  mentioned  reaction  is  characteristic  of  the  diatomic  alco- 
il-radicles,  and  serves  to  separate  those  which  are  gaseous  from  mixtures  of  gases 
id  vapours  in  which  they  occur.  Most  of  these  compounds  are  oily  liquids ;  but 
dide  of  ethylene  and  its  higher  homologues  are  solid  at  common  temperatures.  Al- 
holic  potash  converts  them  into  the  chlorides  of  monatomic  radicles. 
The  basic  haloid  compounds  of  ethylene  are  oily  liquids,  whose  reactions  are 
niilar  to  those  of  the  monatomic  alcoholic  chlorides,  bromides,  &c. ;  but  when  treated 
ith  allialis,  they  yield  the  corresponding  diatomic  oxides  (p.  617). 


Ethers  containing^  Trlatomlc  Alcobol-radlcles. 

The  only  compounds  of  this  group  at  present  known  are  the  glycerides,  which  are 
rived  from  a  molecule  of  glycerin,  ^    jjs  ^J'        substitution  of  acid  radicles 


r  1,  2,  or  3  at.  hydrogen,  e.g.  : 
Monostearin, 


CisHjo  J 0»  (C-H-0)=  j 0'  (C-H-0)'  (  °' 

These  glycerides  are  produced  by  heating  glycerin  with  the  respective  acids  in 
aled  tubes  in  the  required  proportions.  Most  of  those  which  have  hitherto  been 
rmed  contain  only  monatomic  acid  radicles  ;  many  of  those  in  which  3  at.  hydrogen 
•e  thus  replaced,  exist  as  natural  fals. 
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A  few  glycerides  have  also  been  formed  containing  diatomic  and  triatomic,  as  well 
as  monatomic  acid  radicles  (Van  Bemmelen,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixix.  84),  e.g. : 

Succinin.  Benzosuccinin.  Citrin. 

H     I  C'ffO  )  t.'^  ^  "J  M 

All  these  glycerides  are  oily  liquids  or  solid  fats,  which,  when  boiled  with  alkalis, 
are  resolved  into  glycerin  and  an  alkali-salt  of  the  acid  contained  in  them.  This  is 
the  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  process  of  soap-making  or  saponifica- 
tion. 

Glycerides  are  also  known  containing  monatomic  alcohol-radicles,  e.  g. : 


Ethyl-glycerin     .       .     C^H'*    ^  0' 
B?  ) 

Diethyl-glycerin  .       .    (C'^H^jn  0^ 
H  i 


(C'H'*)'") 

Ethyl-amyl-glycerin     .     ^^jj,,  ^0' 
H  j 

Triethyl-glycerin  .       .  {cSsJ'lO' 


For  the  preparation  and  properties  of  these  compounds,  see  Glycbbidbs. 

Berthelot  obtained  oxide  of  glyceryl,  or  glyceric  ether,  ^Q3jj5y"|0',  by  the 
action  of  potash  upon  iodhydrin. 

The  triatomic  halo'id-compounds  of  the  alcohol-radicles  resemble  the  corresponding 
diatomic  compounds  (p.  518)  in  their  constitution  and  many  of  their  properties. 

The  haloid-compounds  of  glycerin  are  obtained  by  heating  that  liquid  with  hy- 
drochloric, hydrobromic  acid,  &e.,  in  sealed  tubes.    They  are  derived  from  glycerin, 
C'ff  .(H0)^  by  the  partial  or  total  replacement  of  the  HO  by  CI,  Br,  &c.,  e.  g. : 
Chlortiydrin.  Dichlorhvdrin.  Trichlorhydrin. 

(C^H^)"'.(H0)IC1  (C'ff)"'.HO.CP  (C'Wy.CW 

By  heating  glycerin  with  a  mixture  of  hydi'ochloric  acid,  &c.,  and  an  oxygen-acid, 
similar  compoimds  are  obtained,  in  which  the  HO  is  replaced  partly  by  CI,  &c.,  partly 
by  the  peroxide  of  an  acid  radicle,  e.  g. : 

Aceto-chlorhydi-in  {C'B?)'"  .'KO.C''WO''.Cl 

Diaceto-chlorhydrin        ....      (C=H=)"'.(C=H'02f  .CI 
Aceto-dichlorhydrin        ....         {Cm^')'"  .C'WO\Q\\ 

These  ethers  are  oily  liquids  which,  when  boUed  with  alkalis,  reproduce  the  acid  or 
acids  and  glycerin. 

The  formation  of  all  the  glycerides  above  mentioned  is  attended  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  number  of  atoms  of  water  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  a  monobasic  acid, 
or  double  that  number  of  a  dibasic  acid,  or  three  times  that  number  of  a  tribasic  acid, 
which  enter  into  the  combination,  thus : 


Monostearin 

.  C='H«0* 

=  C'H^O^ 

-1- 

Ci8g;.i602  - 

WO 

Distearin 

.  C^^H^O^ 

=  cm^o^ 

2C'8ff«0-  - 

2H=0 

Tristearin  . 

.  C"H""'0« 

=  C'H«03 

-t- 

3C1SH3602  _ 

3H-0 

Succinin 

-    .  CH'^O^ 

=  C'H»0» 

+ 

C^H^O*  - 

2H=0 

Citrin 

CH'^O' 

=  C^ffOs 

C^H^O'  - 

ZWO 

See  also  page  609.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  glycerides  whose  formation  is 
attended  with  the  elimination  of  a  number  of  atoms  of  water  greater  or  less  than  that 
indicated  by  the  preceding  rule,  e.  g. : 

Epichlorhydrin  .  .  C^H^^OCl  =  C^H'O'  +  HCl  -  2W0  =  (C=*H^)"'|° 
Epidichlorhydrin .       .  C^ff  CP    =    C^H^O^  +  2HC1      -  3H=0 

Iodhydrin    .       ,       .  CH-'O'I  =  2C^H«0'  +    HI        -  ZWO  =  (C'S'^fjO' 

(C'H*)'"  ) 

Grlycero-tartaric  acid    .  C'H'W    =    C^ffO'  +    C^HW  -    H=0  =  (C^H^O<)">0' 
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(C^ff  )■"  . 

Glycero-ditartiiric  acid  . 

+ 

2042606 

-  2W0 

J 

(C'H^)'"  1 

1 

Glycero-tritartaric  acid 

C'SH'-^O'"  = 

+ 

-  2W0 

=  (C^H'0*)» 

J 

io' 

Epiglyeero-ditartaric  ) 
acid       .       .  .) 

C"H"0'2  = 

+ 

-  ZWO 

H  > 

1 

Diglyeeric  trietliylate  . 

C'^H^^O^  = 

+ 

-  4H=0 

(L-'H 
H  ' 

Diglyeeric    clilorotri- } 
ethylate        .       .  ji 

C'ff'O^Cl- 

+ 

2C=H«0 ) 
+  HCl| 

-  4H=0 

H  , 

[ci 

Triglyceric  tetrethylate 

Q 172360'  = 

+ 

-  62=0 

(CTP)'. 
=  (C-IP)' 
H  . 

|0' 

Ethers  containing  Tetratomic  Alcobol-radicleSi 

The  only  known  etliers  of  this  class  are  the  erythromannitic  ethers  (p.  505), 
derived  from  the  tetratomic  alcohol,  ^  -^i'  ^  0',  e.  g.  the  dibenzoate,  ^o'H^O)'^  H-  \  ' 
the  mono-orsellate  (picroerythrin)  =  ^sj^iq^  jja  >  O"". 


Ethers  containing  Hexatomic  Alcohol-radicles. 


The  mannitanides  and  diilci  tan  ides  belong  to  this  group,  being  derived  from 
mannitan  or  diilcitan,  C"H'=0^,  which  is  a  tetratomic  alcohol,  containing  the  hexatomio 
radicle  C'^H",  thus : 


[0^ 

Diethylomaunitan 

+ 

-  2H=0  = 

C-H'  1 
C^H^  1 
H=  J 

Diacetomannitan 

=  CH'^O^ 

+ 

2C-W0- 

-  2H=0  = 

(C-ir'O)'- 

H-  . 

Dibenzomannitan  . 

+ 

2C'H«02 

-  2W0  = 

(C'ffO)* 
H=  J 

Dibutyromannitan  . 

=  CH'^O* 

+ 

2C'H''0- 

-  2W0  = 

(C^IP)"  1 
(C^H'O)-' 
H-  i 

Tetrabutyromannitan 

+ 

-  4H^0  = 

(C^H'O)' 

Succinomannitan 

CioHHO' 

=  CH'^O^ 

+ 

-  2H=0  = 

(CTP)"  1 
(C'H'O-)" 

Citromannitan  . 

+ 

-  3H=0  = 

H  > 

(cmy  ^ 

[o* 

Dicitromaunitan 

+ 

2C'*HS0'  . 

-  4H=0  = 

m  J 

jo. 

0" 
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Chlorhydro-mannitan  C''H'»0'CP  =  CH'^O*  +  2HC1  _  2W0  =  ^^h'^'IcP 
Hexbenzomannitan  .    C<»ff'*0'2    =  C'H'^O^  +  GCHW  -  5H^0  =  ^*^g'g5^'^e|  0« 

^^acid" ^'''^^''™!  !    C^H-S'O-  =  +  2H=S0'  -    H^O  =  (_S&-y 

)  -g-s 

Manmtrisulpliuric  |     coH'^S'O"  =  C^H'^O^  +  SH^^SO'  -  2H=0  =  (SO^)' 

Mannitartarie  acid  .    C^'H^^O^    =  C^H'^O'  +  6C'H''0''  -  6W0  =  (C^H'0«)« 

The  dulcitanides  have  the  same  composition  as  the  mannitanides.    At  page  348 

they  are  represented  as  derived  from  a  tetratomic  alcohol,  dulcitan,  ^     H'^  [ 

taining  an  oxygenated  radicle.  This  supposition  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  alcohols  in  general :  and  it  is  better  to  derive  these  compounds,  as  above,  from 
an  alcohol  containing  the  hexatomic  radicle  C^ff.  In  fact,  Wanklyn  and  Erlen- 
meyer  have  shown  (E6p.  Chim.  pure  1862,  p.  361  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  456)  that 

mannite  and  dulcite,  C''H"0^  are  hexatomic,  their  rational  formula  being  ^  ?  0° ; 

and  from  this  formula  that  of  mannitan  (and  dulcitan),     jj4     r  O^j  i-^  derived  by 

simple  elimination  of  water.  As  this  formula  contains  4  at.  replaceable  hydrogen,  the 
molecule,  considered  as  an  alcohol,  is  still  tetratomic. 

Polyethylenic,  Polyglyceric  Etbers,  &.c. 

The  polyatomic  alcohols  differ  from  the  monatomic  alcohols  in  this  respect,  that 
they  are  capable  of  undergoing  dehydration  in  various  degrees.  Common  alcohol, 
■which  is  monatomic,  can  form  only  one  anhydride,  viz. : 

2C=H''0  -  H'O  =  C<H'»0. 

Alcohol.  Ether. 

But  glycol,  which  is  diatomic,  is  capable  of  forming  an  indefinite  number  of  anhy- 
drides, e.  g. : 

C2H«02  -    H^O  =         C-H^O   Oxide  of  ethylene. 
lOm^Q-'  -    ffO  =    ^^^'^'|05  Diethylenic  alcohol 
2C'W0^  -  2W0  =    (0^4)"  1 0'  Dioxethylene. 

3C-ff02  -  2W0  =    ^^j^'^'jo'  Triethylenic  alcohol 

-  dWO  =    ^^pp')'|o*  Tetrethylenic  alcohol. 
Glycerin,  in  like  manner,  forms  polyglyceric  alcohols,  thus : 

2C'H'0' -   ffO  =    ('^■^')'|05  Pyroglyceriu. 

2C'H«0'  -  2W0  =    ^^j^''''|0'  Pyroglycide. 
2C'H«0^  -  3H=0  =  (c^gly'-lo'  Oxide  of  glyceryl. 

All  these  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  ethers,  inasmuch  as,  like  common  ether, 
they  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  an  alcohol,  with  elimination 
of  water,  but  those  which  still  contain  replaceable  hydrogen  are  usually  regarded  as 
alcohols. 
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Wben,  in  sneh  an  equation  as  the  above,  a  molecule  of  a  polyatomic  alcohol  ia 
replaced  by  one  or  more  molecules  of  an  acid,  compound  ethers  result,  of  different 
atomicity  from  the  alcohol  from  which  they  are  derived :  e.  g. — 


Glycol. 


.frjo]-     3H-0  .,<SP');j0. 


H 

Acetic  acid. 


Dielhyleiiic 
diacetate. 


-C-H^ 


Glycol. 


]  +  2[™(0]    -  («  +  l)H-'0  = 


H 

Acetic  acid. 


2[*^'|^j0»     +  Z\^^'  jo]   _  4H20 


Glycerin. 


«-RtliyIeiiic 
diacetate. 

H  ) 


0 


H 

Triethylenic 
diglycerate. 

A  single  molecule  of  a  di-  or  tri-atomic  alcohol  can  undergo  only  one  degree  of 
dehydration ;  viz.  by  the  abstraction  of  1  at.  water : 

|0=  -  H=0  =  (C=H')".0 

Glycol.  Oxide  of 

ethylene. 


Glycerin.  Glycide. 

But  a  single  molecule  of  an  alcohol  of  higher  atomicity  may  undergo  several  degrees 
of  dehydration.   Thus,  from  mannite,  ^    -QfJ  ^0^,  there  are  formed  by  successive 


abstraction  of  H-0,  the  compounds  mannitan,  ^  jj/ 


O  ",  7nannidc,  ^  -g-. 


and  the  theoretically  possible  oxide  of  mannitijl,  (C"H*)''.0^ 

ETHERS,  ACETIC  These  and  the  ethers  of  other  oxygen-acids  are  described 
after  the  several  acids. 

ETHERS,  BROMHVSZtXC  or  HlTDROBROniXC.  These  and  the  ethers  of 
other  halogen-acids  are  described  under  the  several  alcohol-radicles,  AiLYJL,  Amyl, 
Ethyl,  &e. 

ETHX9E,  BORIC.    See  Ethtl,  Boride  or  (p.  526). 

ETHZOiriC  ACID.  C-H'^S-O' =  C'^H«.2S0'.H'-0.  (Magnus,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxvii. 
378  ;  xlvii.  514. — Marchand,  ibid,  xxxii.  466.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  water  on 
ethionic  anhydride ;  also  by  saturating  anhydrous  alcohol  or  ether  witli  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride and  diluting  with  water.  Or  the  barium-salt  may  first  be  prepared  liy  adding  abso- 
lute alcohol  to  ethionic  anhydride,  tlien  diluting;  with  water  and  saturating  with  carbo- 
nate of  barium,  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  100°  C.  till  precipitation  commences,  and 
completing  it  by  addition  of  absolute  alcohol;  and  from  the  barium-salt  the  acid  may  be 
olitained  by  precipitating  the  barium  with  dilute  sulphui-ic  acid.  The  aqueous  acid 
cannot  be  evaporated  without  decomposition,  even  in  vacuo,  as  it  splits  up  into 
sulphuric  and  isethionic  acids  : 

C-H'.2S0lH-0  -I-  ffO  =  H=SO'  +  C^H'SOlffO. 

At  the  boiling  heat  this  change  takes  place  rapidly. 

The  ethionates  appear  to  contain,  in  the  dry  state,  C^H'M^S'O',  the  acid  being 
dibasic.  The  ammonium-,  potassium-,  sodium-,  and  barium-salts  crystallise  readily. 
The  fittassinni-i^tXl,  C"H'K-S-0'  +  -iH-'O,  does  not  give  off  any  water  in  vacuo,  or 
even  when  heated,  before  decomposition  takes  place.  At  a  high  temperature,  it  blackens 
and  yields  a  sulilimate  of  sulphur.  Heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields  sul- 
phate and  sulphite  of  potassium.  The  barmm-scdt,  C^H^Ba'^S^O'  +  H-'O,  gives  off 
^  at.  water  in  vacuo,  and  decomposes  at  100°  C.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  yields  a  subli- 
mate of  sidpliur.    It  dissolves  in  about  10  pts.  of  water  at  20°  C. 

ETHEOKTIC  AI«HYI> 51133 ;S,  Sulphate  of  Carhyl,  C-H^2S0'  (Epgnault, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixv.  98;  Magnus,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvii.  509),  is  obtained  by  bringing 
together  olefiant  gas  and  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  in  a  tube  ;  also  when  abso- 
lute alcohol  is  left  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  It 
forms  crystals,  which  melt  at  80°  C,  and  deliquesce  in  the  air.    They  mix  with  water 
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aud  alcohol,  producing  rise  of  temperatiire,  and  yielding  a  solution  of  ethionic  acid. 
If,  however,  the  heat  produced  by  the  reaction  is  very  great,  isethionic  acid  is  likewise 
produced. 

Ethionic  anhydride  and  ethionic  acid  may  be  represented  typically  as  follows : 

Ethionic 
acid. 

}0 


™  Ethionic 
■'JP"*  anhvdridp. 


IPO  (so-r  ^, 


ETISYli.  C-H^,  often  denoted  by  the  shorter  symbol,  E ;  in  the  free  state, 
Q4JJI0  _  —  The  radicle  of  ordinary  alcohol  and  ether.  It  was  first  obtained  in  the 
free  state  by  Frankland  in  1849  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  263).  It  is  produced  from 
iodide  of  ethyl  by  the  action  of  zinc  at  high  temperatures  ;  also  by  the  action  of  light. 

Preparation. — 1.  Pm-e  iodide  of  ethyl  is  heated  with  finely  divided  zinc  in  a  strong 
sealed  glass  tube  immersed  in  an  oU-bath.  The  granulated  zinc  is  first  introduced 
into  the  tube  ;  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube  then  drawn  out  and  bent  twice  at  riglit 
angles  ;  the  iodide  is  introduced  by  heating  and  afterwards  cooling  the  tube,  while 
its  open  extremity  dips  into  the  liquid ;  the  air  is  then  exhausted  by  the  air-pump ; 
and  the  tube  is  sealed  and  immersed  in  an  oil-bath.  The  decomposition  of  the  iodide 
of  etliyl  begins  at  about  100°  C. ;  white  crystals  are  deposited  on  the  glass  (probably 
consisting  of  a  compound  of  iodide  of  zinc  and  zinc-ethyl),  together  with  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid,  equal  in  bulk  to  about  half  the  iodide  of  ethyl  used,  and  consisting  of 
condensed  ethyl,  hydride  of  ethyl,  and  ethylene.  These  compoimds  are  separated  by 
their  different  degrees  of  volatility.  Tlie  tube  when  cold  is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt,  and  the  narrow  end  is  broken  off  under  water. 

The  ethylene  and  hydride  of  ethyl  being  more  volatile  than  the  ethyl  itself,  escape 
in  greatest  abundance  when  the  tube  is  first  opened  ;  and  by  coUeeting  apart  the  gas 
which  comes  over  after  the  evolution  has  become  slow  and  regular,  a  gas  is  obtained, 
which,  when  freed  from  ethylene  and  imdecomposed  iodide  of  ethyl  by  means  of 
sulphuric  anhydride,  and  from  sulphurous  acid  by  potash,  is  found  to  be  pure 
ethyl,  C'W. 

In  the  preceding  reaction  three  .distinct  chemical  changes  occur,  viz. : 

1.  The  decomposition  of  iodide  of  ethyl  by  zinc,  with  formation  of  ethyl  and  iodide 
of  zinc : 

2Cm'I   +   Zn^  =  ^'^^l        +  2ZnI. 

ii.  The  decomposition  of  iodide  of  ethyl  by  zinc,  with  formation  of  ziiic-ethyl  and 
iodide  of  zinc : 

2C'Wl   +   Zn<  =  c^h'I^"'  +  2^°^- 

iii.  The  reaction  of  the  zinc-ethyl  thus  formed  on  the  undecomposed  iodide  of  ethyl, 
by  which  hydride  of  ethyl,  ethylene,  and  iodide  of  zinc  are  formed : 

2C-WI   +   q'h'IZu^  =  +  2C^H^  +  2ZnL 

2.  A  few  drops  of  iodide  of  ethyl  are  introduced  into  an  inverted  glass  globe  filled 
with  mercury  and  exposed  to  sunshine ;  or,  better,  the  sun's  rays  are  concentrated  on 
the  iodide  of  ethyl  at  the  top  of  the  mercury  by  a  parabolic  mirror.  The  iodide  of  ethyl 
is  then  decomposed,  iodide  of  mercury  is  formed,  and  the  globe  becomes  filled  with 
gas,  vi'hich  is  a  mixture  of  ethyl,  hydride  of  ethyl,  and  ethylene,  the  two  latter  being 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  ethyl:  C'II-°  =  C^H"  +  C'-JI*.  In 
this  process,  however,  only  one-fifth  of  the  ethyl  is  thus  decomposed,  whereas  in  the 
decomposition  by  zinc,  the  quantity  thus  lost  is  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  The 
ethyl  is  freed  from  the  other  two  gases  as  in  the  preceding  process.  (Frankland, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvii.  221.) 

Ethyl  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  slightly  ethereal  odour 
(if  perfectly  pure,  .it  would  probably  be  inodorous) ;  it  burns  with  a  white  and  very 
luminous  flame.  Its  specific  gravity  was  found  by  a  diffusion-experiment,  according 
to  Graham's  law  (see  Gases,  Diffusion  of),  to  be  2'0.    This  shows  tliat  its  molecule 

in  the  gaseous  state  is  represented  by  the  formula  CTI'" ;  for  ^  "  ^'^'^^^^'^  x  0-0693  = 

2-009  (see  Alcohol-Eadicles,  i.  97).  It  does  not  condense  at  —  18°  C.  (0°  Fah.); 
but  in  an  Oei-stedt's  condensing  apparatus,  it  condenses  at  +  3°,  and  under  a  pressure 
of  2  J  atmospheres,  to  a  transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid :  hence  its  boiling 
point  under  the  ordinary  pressui-e  is  probably  about  -  23°  C. 
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Ethyl  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  1  vol.  absolute 
alcohol  at  14"2^  C.,  and  under  a  pressure  of  744'8  mm.  dissolves  1813  vol.  of  the  gaSj 
but  gives  it  up  again  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  (See  Gases, 
Absokption  of.) 

1  vol.  ethyl-gas  (containing  C^H*)  requires  6i  vol.  ox3'gen  to  burn  it  completely :  for 
5  at.  or  5  vol.  H  require  2i  vol.  0,  and  2  at.  C  require  4  at.  (or  4  vol.)  0.  The  products 
of  the  combustion  are  water  and  4  vol.  CO'-.  Mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen, 
and  passed  over  spongy  platinum,  it  remains  unaltered  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but 
on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  platinum  becomes  red-hot,  a  small  quantity  of 
charcoal  is  deposited,  and  water,  together  probably  with  marsh-gas,  produced.  It  is 
not  acted  upon  by  nitric,  chromic,  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  With  iodine  and  sulphur 
it  does  not  combine  even  when  moderately  heated ;  but  at  a  red  heat,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  formed,  and  charcoal  separated.  Chloritie  does  not  act  upon  ethyl  in  the 
dark  ;  but  a  dry  mixture  of  the  two  gases  in  equal  volumes,  exposed  to  dilfused  light, 
undergoes  a  change  of  volume  and  forms  a  colourless  liquid.  Bromine  acts  upon 
ethyl  when  the  two  are  gently  heated  together  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  have  not  yet  been  examined. 

Ethyl  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  large  number  of  compounds,  in  which  it  plays 
the  part  of  a  monatomic  basylous  radicle,  analogous  to  hydrogen  or  potassium,  so  that 
the  chloride,  bromide,  nitrate,  acetate,  &c.,  contain  1  at.  C'-'H^ ;  the  oxide,  sulphide, 
neutral  sulphate,  and  other  neutral  ethyl-salts  of  dibasic  acids  contain  2  at.  C'-H^ ;  the 
neutral  salts  of  tribasic  acids,  such  as  the  phosphate  or  cyanui'ate,  3  at.  C-H^,  &c.  &c. 
It  likewise  unites  with  other  alcohol-radicles,  viz.  tetryl  and  amyl,  producing  com- 
pound alcohol-radicles,  which,  in  their  constitution  and  mode  of  formation,  are  exactly 
analogous  to  -ethyl  itself,  regarded  as  C'-'H^.C-H^    (See  Alcohol-Radicles,  i.  97.) 

Ethyl-Amtl.  C'H's  =  C-ff.C^H".  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliv.  275.)— 
This  compound  is  obtained  by  decomposing  60  pts.  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  70  pts.  of 
iodide  of  amyl  -with  14  pts.  of  sodium  in  a  flask  provided  with  an  upright  condensing 
tube  cooled  by  ice-cold  water,  so  that  the  condensed  vapours  may  run  back  into  the 
flask.  The  action  begins  in  the  cold,  and  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat ;  towards 
the  end,  however,  it  requires  to  be  sustained  by  external  lieating.  The  action  is  then 
kept  up  by  adding  quantities  of  the  materials  about  equal  to  the  former,  and  when  it  is 
complete,  the  product  is  distiUed  in  an  oil-bath,  the  portion  which  goes  over  below 
120°  C.  being  collected  apart,  and  heated  to  120°  with  excess  of  sodium  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  complete  the  decomposition.  By  fractional  distillation  of  the  products,  ethyl- 
amyl  is  obtained  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  88°  C,  of  specific  gravity  07069  at  0°, 
and  vapom'-density  =  3'522,  corresponding  with  a  condensation  to  two  volumes 

^7.  12  +  16.  1  ^  Q.Qggg  ^  3-465^.    It  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  pentaehloride 

of  phospliorus  at  its  boiling  point ;  but  in  sealed  tubes  decomposition  takes  place  :  the 
products  have  not,  however,  been  examined. 

Ethyl-tetryl.  Cm^*  =  C-H^C^H".  (Wurtz,  loc.  c/i.)— Prepared,  like  the  pre- 
ceding compound,  by  decomposing  40  grras.  iodide  of  tetryl,  and  34  grms.  iodide  of 
ethyl  with  11  grms.  sodium.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  62°  C,  of  specific  gravity 
0-7011  at  0°,  and  vapour-density  =  3-053  (calc.  6-  12  +  14.  1  ^  y.Qggg  ^  2-980). 

The  compounds  of  ethyl  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  other  elemen- 
tary bodies,  will  be  described  here  in  alphabetical  order  ;  the  oxygen-salts,  such  as  the 
acetate,  benzoate,  &c.,  are  described  after  the  corresponding  acids. 

ETHiri.,  ATSTTIlVEOiriDBS  OF.  Antimonethi/ls,  Stihcthyls,  Ethi/lstihincs.  See 
Antimony-Radicles,  Ohganic,  i.  339. 

ETKVX.,  j&^SSSM'IDES  OP.  Arscnethyls,  Ethylarsines.  See  Aesenic-Radicles, 
Ohganic,  i.  397. 

ETHirX.,  BORIJJE  OF.  Boric  Ethidr,  Borcthyl.  C«H''*B  =  B(C-ff )'  =  BE'. 
(Frankland,  Phil.  Trans.  1862,  p.  167;  Chem.  Soe.  J.  xv.  363.)— Produced  by  the 
action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  triethylic  borate  (i.  650) ;  * 

2E5B03  +  3ZnE  =  2BE3  -t-  3ZnE0. 
Preparation. — Several  ounces  of  boric  ether  were  placed  in  a  capacious  flask  closed 

*  Frankland  prepares  triethylic  borate  by  distilling  about  3  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  dried  borax  and 
3  pts.  ethyl.sulphatp  of  potassium  in  a  Papin's  digester;  agitates  the  crude  distillates  from  several  such 
operations,  consisting  of  boric  ether  and  a  large  excess  of  alcohol,  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium  to  re- 
move the  latter;  decants  the  upi  er  laver  of  liquid  thus  produced,  vfhich  consists  of  boric  ithcr,  with  only 
a  little  aU-nhol,  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  lielow  it  ;  and  subjects  it  to  distillation, 
collecting  the  liquid  which  pas.ses  over  between  118°  and  125°  C. 
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by  a  doubly  perforated  cork.  Through  one  of  the  perforations  passed  a  thermometer, 
and  through  the  other  a  short  glass  tube,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  open 
at  both  ends:  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  dipped  into  the  boric  ether.  Successive 
quantities  of  pure  zinc-ethyl  were  introduced  through  the  short  glass  tube  by  means 
of  a  pipette,  the  elevation  of  temperature  after  each  addition  being  allowed  to  subside 
before  the  next  portion  was  added.  The  failure  of  a  further  addition  of  zinc-ethyl  to 
produce  any  rise  of  temperature  was  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  completion  of  the 
reaction,  which  was  not  attained  until  a  comparatively  very  large  amount  of  zinc-ethyl 
had  been  added. 

The  liquid  in  the  flask  was  now  submitted  to  distillation  in  an  oil-bath.  It  began 
to  boil  at  94:'^  C,  and  between  this  temperature  and  140°  C.  a  considez'able  quantity  of 
a  colourless  liquid  distilled  over.  The  distiRation  then  suddenly  stopped,  and,  to 
avoid  secondary  products  of  decomposition  by  the  application  of  a  greater  heat,  the 
operation  was  interrupted.  On  cooling,  the  materials  remaining  in  the  flask  solidified 
to  a  mass  of  large  crystals  of  ethylate  of  zinc  and  zinc-ethyl.  On  rectification,  the 
distillate  began  to  boil  at  70°  C,  but  the  thermometer  rose  rapidly  to  95°,  at  which 
temperature  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  liquid  passed  over  and  were  received  apart. 
The  product  thus  collected  exhibited  a  constant  boiling-point  on  re-distillation. 

Properties. — Boretliyl  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  having  a  pungent  odour ;  its  vapour 
13  very  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  provokes  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  The 
specific  gravity  of  borethyl  at  23°  0.  is  0-6961  ;  it  boils  at  95°  C.  Its  vapour-density, 
as  determined  by  Gay-Lussac's  method,  is  3'4006  ;  by  calculation,  for  a  condensation  to 


The  density  of  borethyl  vapour  increases  more  considerably  than  is  usual,  as  the 
temperature  approaches  the  boiling-point;  thus  a  determination  made  at  132°  C.  gave 
the  number  3-5979,  whilst  a  second  showed  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  at 
101-6°  C.  to  be  no  less  than  3-757. 

Borethyl  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  prolonged  contact 
-with  it.  Iodine  has  scarcely  any  action  upon  it,  even  at  100°  C.  It  floats  upon  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  for  several  minutes  without  change ;  V)ut  suddenly  a  violent 
reaction  takes  place,  and  crystals  of  boric  acid  separate.  When  boretliyl  vapour 
comes  in  contact  with  air,  it  produces  slight  bluish-white  fumes,  which  in  the  dark  are 
seen  to  proceed  from  a  lambent  blue  flame.  The  liquid  is  spontaneously  inflammable 
in  air,  burning  with  a  beautiful  green  and  somewhat  fuliginous  flame.  In  contact  with 
pure  oxygen  it  explodes.  Excluded  from  the  air,  borethyl  is  quite  a  stable  body  ;  a 
quantity  of  it  kept  in  a  sealed  tube  for  two  years  exhibited,  on  examination,  no  evidence 
of  alteration. 

Wben  borethyl  is  heated  to  99°  C.  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  over  mercury,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hydride  of  ethyl  is  slowly  evolved,  and  chloroboret  hyl  is 


When  borethyl  is  heated  with  water  to  99°  C.  for  several  hours,  it  also  appears  to 
suffer  an  analogous  decomposition,  although  with  extreme  slowness ;  even  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  action  is  very  tedious.  In  the  cold,  a  strong  solution  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  has  no  action  upon  borethyl,  which  also  suffers  scarcely  any  change 
by  being  heated  to  99°  C.  for  four  hours  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Gently 
heated  for  fourteen  days  -with  sodium  in  a  sealed  tube,  borethyl  underwent  no  visible 
change. 

Amnionio-Borethyl,  NH'.B(C^II*)'. — ^When  a  few  drops  of  borethyl  are  passed 
up  into  a  dry  eudiometer  filled  with  mercury,  and  dry  ammnniacal  gas  is  admitted  into 
the  same  tube,  each  bubble  of  gas  collapses  with  a  shock,  like  that  produced  by  a 
bubble  of  steam  projected  into  cold  water.  A  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  thus 
absorbed  by  borethyl  with  extreme  energy.  To  prepare  the  compound  thus  formed  in 
larger  quantity,  several  grammes  of  borethyl  were  placed  in  a  small  flask  flUed  with 
nitrogen  and  surrounded  with  ice  ;  a  current  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas  was  now  passed 
into  the  flask  as  long  as  it  was  absorbed  ;  finally,  the  product  thus  obtained  was 
warmed  to  expel  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  exposed  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  for 
twenty-four  hours.  It  did  not  crystallise,  and  could  not  be  distilled,  except  in  vacuo, 
without  decomposition. 

Ammonio-borethyl  is  a  somewhat  oily  liquid,  possessing  an  aromatic  odour  and  an 
alkaline  reaction.  Carbonic  acid  has  no  action  upon  it,  even  in  presence  of  water,  but 
other  acids  decompose  it  instantly  and  liberate  borethyl.  When  it  is  exposed  to  a 
measured  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  absorption  of 
oxygen,  even  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours. 


formed : 


BCC^H^*)'  +  HCl  =  B 


+  C-ff.H. 
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Oxide  of  Boretliyl,  B(C2H'*)'0«  =  B ^  C^H^O.— When  borethyl  is  placed  in  a 

flask  and  allowed  to  oxidise  gradually,  first  in  dry  air  and  finally  in  dry  oxygen,  it 
forms  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  126°  C,  but  cannot  be  distilled  under  atmo- 
spheric pressure  without  partial  decomposition.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  this 
product  of  oxidation  evaporates  without  residue  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride.  It 
can  be  distilled  in  vacuo  without  decomposition. 

This  body,  which  is  the  oxide  of  borethyl,  may  be  regarded,  as  shown  by  the  second 
of  the  above formulEE,  as  dioxethylo-boretliyl,  i.e. -as,  borethyl  in  which  2  at.  ethyl 
are  replaced  by  2  at.  peroxide  of  ethyl ;  and  this  view  of  its  constitution  is  supported 
by  its  behaviour  with  water :  for  when  placed  in  contact  with  water,  it  is  instantly 
decomposed,  yielding  alcohol  and  dioxhydro- borethyl,  a  compound  derived  from 
borethyl  by  the  substitution  of  2  at.  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  2  at.  ethyl : 


B 


^c^ffo  +  2^0  =  B^Ho  +  i\  \r  fo  • 

(C-ffO  ^HO  L  a.    )  -I 


Dioxhydro -borethyl  may  be  conveniently  prepared  in  the  pure  state  by  agitating  its 
aqueous  solution  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  boric  compound.  The  ethereal  solu- 
tion must  then  be  decanted ;  and  on  evaporation  at  common  temperatures  in  a  stream 
of  carbonic  anhydride,  the  compound  is  left  behind  as  a  white  and  very  volatile 
crystalline  mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  has  an  agreeable  ethereal 
odour,  and  a  most  intensely  sweet  taste.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  evaporates  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  undergoing  at  the  same  time  partial  decomposition,  and  invariably 
leaving  a  slight  residue  of  boric  acid.  It  may  be  sublimed  without  change  at  about 
40°  C.  in  a  ciu'rent  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  then  condenses  in  magnificent  crystal- 
line plates  resembling  naphthalin.  It  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture boils  with  partial  decomposition.  Its  vapour  tastes  intensely  sweet.  It  reddens 
litmus,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  forming  definite  salts  with  metallic  bases ; 
oxide  of  borethyl  may,  however,  as  already  observed,  be  regarded  as  its  ethyl-salt. 

Frankland  gives  also  another  view  of  the  composition  of  these  bodies.  He  regards 
horetliyl  as  boric  anhydride,  BCP  or  B'-O'',  in  which  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  re- 
placed by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  ethyl  (1  at.  C^W  for  each  at.  0  =  8,  or  2  at.  C^H* 
for  each  at.  0  =  16),  and  supposes  that  when  this  compound  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air  or  of  oxygen  gas,  2  at.  ethyl  are  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  an 

equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen,  producing  dioxyhorethyl,  or  horic  dioxrthidc,  B\    0  ,  or 

I  O 

B  j  Q„  ,  which  remains  combined  with  the  oxide  of  ethyl  formed  at  the  same  time, 

(  Q2JJ5  {  ^  ^ 

producing  dkthylate  of  horic  dioxdhide,  B]        .(C-H*)^0,  or  B  J  C''H*0  ;  and  this, 

when  subjected   to   the  action  of  water,   yields   dihydrate  of  horic  dioxdhide, 
\  C-W"  ( 

B         .wo,  or  B  ]  HO  ,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  dibasic  acid,  of  which  the  hy- 
<  ^  iHO 


Q„  ,  is  the  anhydride. 


An  argument  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  borethyl  is  produced  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  ethyl  for  oxygen  in  boric  anhydride,  is  deduced  from  the  formation  of  the 
analogous  compound,  bormethyl,  or  boric  methide,  B(CH')',  or  BMe^,  by  tlie 
action  of  zinc-methyl  on  triethylic  borate,  which  takes  place  as  shown  by  the  equation  : 

SE^O.B'O^  -)-  6ZnMe  =  2BMe'  +  6ZnE0. 

Tricthylic  Zinc-        Bormettiyl.  Etliylate 

borate.  metiiyl.  of  zinc. 

Here  the  methyl  evidently  goes  to  the  boron  and  the  oxygen  to  the  zinc ;  whereas  if, 
as  supposed  by  Kekule  {Lchrhuch,  p  489),  the  action  consisted  in  a  simple  deoxidation 
of  the  boric  ether,  the  products  would  be  methylate  of  zinc,  ZnMeO,  and  borethyl, 
BE' :  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  decomposition  of  boric  ether  by  zinc-ethyl  is 
likewise,  not  a  mere  deoxidation  of  the  former,  but  a  process  of  substitution.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  interchange  which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of 
the  methyl-compound  is  not  that  of  methyl  for  oxygen,  but  of  methyl  for  peroxide  of 
ethyl,  EO,  the  reaction  being  most  clearly  represented  in  the  form : 

B(E0)3  +  3ZnMe  =  BMe'  -h  3ZnE0. 
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Moreover,  Frankland  finds  that-  zinc-ethyl  has  no  action  whatever  on  bone  anhy- 
dride at  any  temperatm-e  to  which  a  mixture  of  the  two  may  be  exposed.  This  may 
indeed  be  due  to  the  insolubility  of  the  boric  anhydride  in  the  zinc-ethyl ;  but  it  may 
also  indicate  that  the  association  of  an  alcohol-radicle  with  the  boron  is  an  essential 
condition  of  the  reaction. 

ETHYXi,  BBOMIBE  OS".  C^H'^Br.  Hydrobromic  or  Bromhydric  Ether.  (S  e- 
rullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxiv.  99. — Lowig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  291.)— Discovered 
by  SeruUas  in  1827.  Produced  by  the  action  of  bromine,  hydrobromic  acid,  or  bro- 
mide of  phosphorus,  on  alcohol. 

Preparatmi. — 1.  One  part  of  phosphorus  and  40  pts.  of  alcohol  of  38°  Bm.  are  intro- 
duced into  a  tubulated  retort,  and  7  to  8  pts.  of  bromine  gradually  added,  whereupon 
the  mixture  becomes  heated  and  hydrobromic  and  phosphorous  acids  are  produced  ; 
the  tubulus  is  then  closed,  the  mixture  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  distillate  col- 
lected in  a  cooled  receiver,  and  the  hydrobromic  ether  separated  from  it  by  water,  to 
which,  if  the  distillate  contains  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  potash  is  added  (SeruUas). 
— 2.  Absolute  alcohol  gradually  mixed  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  with  a  treble  quan- 
tity of  bromine  and  heated  from  without  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  yields  a  dis- 
tillate consisting  of  two  layers.  The  lower  reddish  stratum,  which  consists  of  bromide 
of  ethyl,  a  small  quantity  of  bromide  of  carbon  (C^Br'),  and  free  bromine,  is  freed  from 
the  latter  by  agitation  with  dilute  potash  till  it  loses  its  coloui-,  and  then  from  bromide 
of  carbon  by  distillation  (Lowig).— 3.  According  to  De  Vrij,  it  is  easily  prepared  by 
distilling  4  pts.  pulverised  bromide  of  potassium  with  5  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  2  pts. 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  1  pt.  alcohol  of  96  per  cent. 

Properties. — Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water  (Serullas). 
Specific  gravity  1-40  (Lowig);  1-4733  at  0°  (Pierre).  Vapour-density  =  3-754 
(R.  Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  188).  Very  volatile.  Boiling  point  40-7  C,  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  757  mm.  (Pierre).  Has  a  strong  ethereal  odour  and  a  pungent 
taste -(Serullas).  According  to  Lowig,  its  taste  is  strongly  and  disagreeably  sweetish, 
with  a  somewhat  burning  after-taste.  The  vapour,  wlien  inhaled,  exerts  an  anaesthetic 
action,  like  chloroform  (Kobin,  Compt.  rend,  xxxii.  649).  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Vapour  of  hydrobromic  ether  passed  througli  a  glass  tube  at  a 
low  red  heat  is  resolved  into  ethylene  and  hydrobromic  acid  gas ;  if  the  tube  be  more 
strongly  ignited,  charcoal  is  deposited  (Lowig). —  2.  It  burns  with  diiBculty,  but  -with 
a  beautiful  green  flame  which  does  not  smoke,  a  strong  odour  of  hydrobromic  acid 
being  at  the  same  time  evolved  (Lowig). — 3.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  oil 
of  -vitriol,  or  potassium  (Lei  wig).  —  4.  With  ammonia,  it  yields  hydrobromate  of 
ethylamine : 

NH'  -f-  C^H^^Br  =  C^H-N.HBr. 

Similarly  with  ethylamine,  it  forms  hydrobromate  of  diethylamine ;  and  -ndth  the  latter 
hydrobromate  of  triethylamiue.  With  pheuylamine,  N.H-.CH^,  it  yields  hydro- 
bromate of  ethyl-plienylamine,  C'H"N.HBr  (Hofmann). — 6.  With  alcoholic  potash- 
solution  it  forms  bromide  of  potassium  and  oxide  of  ethyl : 

C'H^K.O  +  C^H='Br  =  KBr  +  (C=H=)20. 

(Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  351.) 

ETKYIi,  CHIiORIDS  OF.  C=H=C1.  Chlorhydric  or  Hydrochloric  Ether,  Light 
Muriatic  Ether.  (Eobiquet  and  Colin,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  i.  343. — Regnault, 
ibid.  Ixxi.  355. — Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  108. — Lowig,  Pogg.  Ann. 
xlv.  346.  —  Grm.  viii.  367. — Gerh.  ii.  308.) — This  compound  in  an  impure  state  was 
known  to  many  of  the  older  chemists,  especially  Eouelle ;  its  composition  was  first 
correctly  ascertained  by  Eobiquet  and  Colin. 

Chloride  of  ethyl  is  easily  formed  from  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  :  C  W'O  +  HC1  = 
C^H^Cl  +  H'-'O ;  also  by  distilling  alcohol  with  various  chlorides,  e  g.  chloride  of 
aluminium,  antimonic  chloride,  ferric  chloride,  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  dichloride 
of  platinum,  chloride  of  sulphur,  stannic  chloride,  chloride  of  zinc,  &e.,  its  formation, 
especially  by  the  action  of  metallic  chlorides,  being  usually  accompanied  by  that  of 
oxide  of  ethyl  (see  Alcohol,  i.  77).  It  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  iodide  of  ethyl,  by  that  of  hydi-ochloric  acid  on  acetate  of  ethyl,  and,  according  to 
Berthelot,  by  heating  oxide  of  ethyl  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes. 

Preparation. —  1.  Absolute,  or  at  least  very  strong  alcohol,  is  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  the  liquid  distilled  in  the  water-bath,  and  the  distillate  passed  first 
into  a  bottle  containing  water,  and  immersed  in  water  at  20°  — 25°  C,  then  into  a 
receiver  surrounded  with  ice.  The  product  is  washed  either  with  pure  or  with  saline 
■water  to  remove  free  alcohol,  and  then  rectified  over  magnesia. 
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2.  CUoride  of  ethyl  may  also  be  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  5  pts.  alcohol, 
6  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  12  pts.  common  salt,  or  by  distilling  alcohol  with  the 
perchlorides  of  tin,  bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic,  or  iron. 

3.  A  convenient  method  of  preparing  cliloride  of  ethyl  in  a  state  of  purity  is  to  act 
on  absolute  (or  nearly  absolute)  alcohol  by  means  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus. 
The  pentacliloride  is  contained  in  a  flask,  and,  by  help  of  a  suitable  arrangement,  the 
alcohol  is  allowed  to  flow  upon  it  in  quantities  of  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  care  being 
taken  that  each  quantity  has  reacted  before  more  is  added.  The  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  and  chloride  of  ethyl  vapour  thus  formed  is  passed,  first  through  a 
U-tube  containing  pieces  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  in  order  to  decompose  any 
alcohol  vapour  that  may  accompany  it ;  then  through  a  vessel  containing  water,  to 
absorb  the  liydi'ochloric  acid ;  next  through  one  or  two  U-tubes  containing  fused 
chloride  of  calcium  ;  and  lastly,  into  a  receiver  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 
All  the  parts  of  the  apparatus,  between  the  generating  flask  and  the  receiver,  should 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  25°  or  30  C,  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the  chloride 
of  ethyl. 

Projjo'ties. — Chloride  of  ethylis  a  thin  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0920  at 
0°  C.  (Pierre).  It  boils  at  11°  C,  and  does  not  solidify  at  —29°.  Its  vapour-densitj', 
as  determined  by  Thenard,  is  2-219  ;  by  calculation  for  a  condensation  to  2  vol.  it  is  2-235 

^  =  .  ^  "       f  5^.  1  + — iiji.  ^  0-0693  j.  It  has  a  pungent  ethereal  odour  and  a  sweetish 

aiDraalie  taste,  with  somewhat  alliaceous  after-taste.  It  is  very  iuflammalJe,  and 
burns  with  a  green-edged  flame,  evolving  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chloride  of  ethyl  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  a/- 
cohol  and  ctkr  r.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  2>^iosphorus,  fats,  volatile  oils,  many  resins  and 
colouring  Matters.    It  unites  -u-ith  several  metallic  chlorides. 

Pentachloride  of  antimony  absorbs  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  -with  evolution  of 
heat,  and  forms  a  colom-less  liquid,  wliich  fumes  in  the  air,  and  in  a  dry  atmospliere 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  ;  this,  however,  gradually  becomes  liquid  and  Virown, 
and  slowly  deposits  crystals  of  trichloride  of  antimony,  whereupon  water  throws 
down  a  brown  oil  from  the  brown  mother-liquid  (Kuhlmann).  Stannic  chloride 
likewise  yields,  with  evolution  of  heat,  a  liquid  which  fumes  in  tie  air,  and  wlien  set 
aside  over  lime  under  a  bell  jar  containing  air,  efdoresces  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  in 
plumose  vegetations.  Water  decomposes  the  compound,  separating  part  of  tlie  ether 
in  the  undecomposed  state,  and  if  the  compiound  is  not  recently  prejTiared,  pirecipitat- 
ing  a  white  substance,  pirobably  stannic  oxide  (Kuhlmann).  Sesquichloridc  of 
iron  in  dry  air  forms  with  chloride  of  ethyl  a  compound  which  crystallises  indistinctly, 
and  from  which  water  throws  down  a  large  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  and  separates  hy- 
drochloric ether.    (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiii.  108.) 

Chloride  of  ethyl  is  used  in  medicine  for  the  same  purposes  as  common  ether  ;  it  has 
been  recommended  in  catarrhal  afiFections.  As  its  great  volatility  would  interfere  with 
its  application,  it  is  usually  mixed  -with  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol,  the  mixture  consti- 
tuting the  alcoholised  muriatic  ether  of  the  pliarmacoproias. 

Drconepositions.  1.  By  heat. —  Cliloride  of  ethyl  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain 
tube  is  resolved  into  ethylene  and  hydrocliloric  acid ;  at  a  stronger  heat,  carbon  is  se- 
parated, and  marsh-gas  and  hydi'ogeu  are  obtained,  as  well  as  hydrochloric  acid. — 
2.  Cold  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gra-vity  1'3  exerts  no  action  on  chloride  of  ethyl ;  but 
wlien  the  vapour  of  that  compound  is  passed  through  the  boiling  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  evolved,  together -with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  ether  (Thinard,  Boullay). 
—3.  Sulphuric  anhydride  absorbs  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether  abundantly,  and 
converts  it  into  a  liquid,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  boils  at  130°  C,  and  passes  over 
piartly  undecomposed,  whilst  the  residue  turns  brown  and  gives  off  sulphurous  acid 
(Kuhlmann,  loc.  cit.).    The  compound  thus  formed  is  SO^C'-'H^Cl,  and  may  be 

regarded  as  chlorethy losulphuric  acid  (S0=)"|^^|  ^,  that  is,  as  sulphuric  acid 

(SO-)"  jjjQ,  in  which  1  at.  HO  is  replaced  by  peroxide  of  ethyl  and  the  other  by 

chlorine  (E.  Williamson,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  100).  Strong  sidphnric  acid  \\kewis.Q 
absorbs  vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  but  does  not  afterwards  yield  an  oil  on  addition  of 
water (Ku ill  man  u).  It  does  not  exert  any  decomposing  action  at  medium  temperatures, 
but  when  the  vapour  of  hydi'ochloric  ether  is  passed  through  it  at  a  high  temperature, 
hyrlrochlorie  acid  gas  is  evolved  (T  h  e  n  ard),  together  with  ethylene  gas,  and  ultimately 
also  with  sulphui'ous  .anhydride  (Boullay). — 4.  In  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  <f 
silver,  chloride  of  ethj'l,  whether  in  the  gaseous  or  liquid  state,  forms  no  precipitate  at 
first,  a.  very  slight  one  after  an  hour,  and  even  in  three  months  but  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  silver  (Th  ^nard,  Boullay)  ;  according  to  Thenard,  it  acts  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  on  mercurous  nitrate,  but.  according  to  Boullay,  it  immediately  throws 
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down  a  large  quantity  of  calomel  from  a  solution  of  that  salt.  Chloride  of  silver  is 
rapidly  precipitated  when  hydrochloric  ether  is  heated  to  100°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (G.  C.  Foster). — 5.  Ammoniacal  gas  and 
the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  act  but  very  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  on 
chloride  of  ethyl,  either  in  the  gaseous  or  liquid  state,  taking  up  a  small  quantity  of 
chlorine  from  it  (Thenard).  A  mixture  of  1  vol.  chloride  of  ethyl  vapour  and  2  vol. 
ammoniacal  gas  heated  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  soon  diminishes  in  volume, 
deposits  a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  and,  after  being  heated  for  some  time, 
leaves  a  mixture  of  ammoniacal  and  ethylene  gas  (Dumas  and  St  as,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
Ixxiii.  154):  G*H*C1  +  NH^  =  C'^H^  +  NH'Cl.  Chloride  of  ethyl  acts  slowly  on  an 
ethereal  solution  of  ammonia.  When  the  mixtiu'e  is  allowed  to  stand  in  stoppered 
bottles  exposed  to  sunlight  at  the  beginning  of  the  reaction,  fine  crystals  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ethylamiue  are  deposited  (Stas,  Kckules  Lchrhuch,  i.  455).  Chloride  of 
ethyl,  mixed  with  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  saturated  with  ammonia-gas,  and 
heated  to  100°  C.  for  six  or  seven  hours  in  a  sealed  tube,  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
chloride  of  ethylammonium  (N.H'.C'-ff ).C1,  together  with  small  quantities  of  the 
chlorides  of  diethyl- and  tetrethyl-ammonium  (Groves,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  331). — 
6.  Aq2ieoics  potash  at  ordinary  temperatures  takes  but  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine 
from  chloride  of  ethyl,  even  in  the  course  of  three  months  (Thenard).  According  to 
Boullay,  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  ether  passed  through  a  bent  tube  into  potash-ley 
heated  in  a  tubulated  retort,  is  almost  wholly  decomposed,  chloride  of  potassium  being 
formed  and  alcohol  having  the  taste  and  smell  of  rum  distUling  over : 

CWCl  +  KHO  =  C=H''0  +  KCl. 
A  saturated  a/c'oAd?/c  solution  of  potash  decomposes  hydrochloric  ether,  between  14° 
and  25°  C,  more  rapidly  than  aqueous  potash,  beginning,  in  fact,  to  deposit  chloride 
of  potassium  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hoiu's  ;  but  the  decomposition  is  not  com- 
plete even  in  a  week  (Thenard).  A  mixture  of  alcoholic  potash  and  hydrochloric  ether 
inclosed  in  a  strong  glass  tube  and  heated  to  100°  C.  deposits  chloride  of  potassium 
and  forms  a  liquid  containing  common  ether  (Balard,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  302). 
When  vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl  is  passed  through  a  tube  in  which  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
hydrate  of  potassium  is  gently  heated,  chloride  of  potassium  is  obtained,  together  with 
very  pure  ethylene  gas  (Dumas  and  Stas). — 7.  Vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl  passed  into 
a  heated  alcoholic  solution  ot  protosulphide  of  potassium,  is  converted  into  sulphide  of 
ethyl ;  similarly,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sul25hide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium,  it 
forms  mercaptan  (Regnault): 

2C2ffCl  -I-  K'^S  =  (C=H^)2S  +  2KC1 ;  and  C^H^Cl  +  KHS  =  C^H'^S  +  KCl. 

8.  Potassium  acts  rapidly  on  chloride  of  ethyl,  producing  an  evolution  of  heat,  whereby 
part  of  the  ether  is  volatilised,  with  ebullition.  If  the  potassium  be  freed  by  repeated 
pressure  from  the  crust  which  forms  upon  it,  the  whole  of  it  is  ultimately  converted 
into  a  white  powder.  This  powder,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  gives  off  com- 
bustible gases  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue,  which  immediately  burns  away  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  water,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  a 
liquid  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  ;  ether  shaken  up  with 
this  liquid  dissolves  out  an  oil  which  remains  behind  when  the  ether  is  evaporated  in 
vacuo,  but  Likewise  evaporates  itself  when  left  for  some  time  in  the  vacuum.  This 
oil  has  a  peculiar  odour,  a  soapy  and  somewhat  burning  taste,  and  burns  with  a  bright 
flame.  The  white  powder  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  82-79 
pts.  to  17'21  pts.  ;  therefore  in  the  proportion  of  ethyl,  C'-W'.  Hence  the  white 
powder  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  chloride  and  ethylide  of  potassium,  KC^H^,  and 
the  oil  is  perhaps  a  hydrate  of  ethyl.    (Lowig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlv.  346.) 

Chlorinated  Debivatives  op  Chloride  of  Ethyl. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  on  chloride  of  ethyl  in  the  dark,  and  but  slowly  in  diffused 
daylight ;  but  in  sunshine  the  action  is  very  rapid,  the  liquid  sometimes  taking  fire 
and  depositing  charcoal.  If  the  action  be  set  up  in  direct  sunshine,  then  continued  in 
diffused  daylight,  and  finally  completed  in  sunshine,  the  following  substitution-products 
are  formed,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid : 

Monochlorinated  Chloride  of  Ethyl        .       .       C-WCV  =  C^(H'C1  ).C1 

Dichlorinated         „   G'WCl^  =  C=(H'C1^).C1 

Trichlorinated         „  „     .       .       .  =  C-(H-CP).C1 

Tetrachlorinated      „  „     .       .       .       C-HCP    =  C2(H  CP).C1 

Perchlorinated         „  „     .       .       .       C^CP       =  C-'CP.Cl. 

The  last  of  these  products  is  identical  with  trichloride  of  carbon  (i.  766) ;  the  first  is 
isomeric  with  dichloride  of  ethylene;  the  second,  and  those  which  follow  it,  with  chloride 
of  vinyl  and  its  derivatives.    (Regnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxi.  355.) 
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MonocMorinatcd  Chloride  of  Ethyl,  C2H'Cl-  =  C-'|^j'|. CI. —Isomeric  with 

dichloride  of  ethylene;  sometimes  called  Chloraldchydc. 

The  apparatus  used  for  the  preparation  of  this  compound  is  similar  to  that  which 
serves  for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  ethylene  {q.v.).  Chloride  of  ethyl,  evolved  by 
heating  in  a  flask  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  passed  through  three  wash-bottles,  the  first  containing  water,  the  second  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  third  water,  to  free  it  fr<im  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcoliol,  and  then  into 
a  glass  globe,  which  is  connected  on  its  opposite  side  with  another  flask  in  which 
cldorine  is  evolved.  The  globe  has  at  the  bottom  a  narrow  neck  fitted  into  the  cork 
of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  which  is  furtlier  connected  hy  a  bent  tube  with  another 
bottle  standing  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  this  second  bottle  being  also  provided  with  an 
escape-tube  for  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  evolved.  The  chlorine  and  hydrochloric 
ether  meeting  in  the  glass  globe  are  at  first  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  concen- 
trated on  the  vessel  by  a  lens  or  mirror ;  but  when  the  action  has  thus  been  set  up, 
the  vessel  is  placed  in  the  shade,  and  the  action  left  to  go  on  by  itself,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  up  a  good  stream  of  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  ethyl,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  formation  of  the  more  highly  clilorinated  products.  The  monochlorinated 
hj'drochlorie  ether  thus  produced,  condenses,  partly  in  the  glolie,  partly  in  the  wide- 
inouthed  bottles.  It  is  purified  by  shaking  it  up  several  times  with  water,  then  dis- 
tilling over  the  water-bath,  and  finally  rectifying  over  quicklime,  the  first  drops  of  the 
distillate,  which  contain  unaltered  chloride  of  ethyl,  b(;ing  rejected,  and  likewise  the 
last  fom'th,  which  generally  contains  the  more  highly  clilorinated  products. 

Monochlorinated  chloride  of  ethyl  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  1'174:  at  17°  C.  Boils  at  64".  Vapour-density,  by  experiment  3-478, 
by  calculation  ('2  vol.)  3-42.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol &\\(].  ether.  Smells  like  Dutch  liquid,  and  has  a  sweet,  fiery  taste.  (Regnault.) 

AVhen  distilled  with  alcejhoUc  potash,  it  passes  over  for  the  most  part  unaltered  ;  but 
the  residue  contains  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  on  addition  of 
water  deposits  a  brown  sticky  resin,  probably  resin  of  aldehyde. — It  may  be  distilled 
undecomposed  in  contact  with  potassium,  the  metal  retaining  its  lustre.  (Regnault.) 

Monochlorinat<?d  hydrochloric  ether  is  distinguished  from  Dutch  liquid,  which  is 
isomeric  with  it,  by  its  smaller  specific  g^a^^ty,  lower  boiling  point,  and  difficult  de- 
composibility  by  potash. 

Preparation  of  the  more  highly  chlorinateel  lyroduets.  -  These  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  the  compound  just  described.  In  diifused  daylight  chlorine  does 
not  exert  any  perceptible  decomposing  action  on  the  monochlorinated  chloride, 
but  dissolves  in  it  abundantly,  imparting  to  the  liquid  an  intense  yellow  colour. 
If  the  liquid  thus  saturated  be  exposed  to  sunshine,  a  very  violent  action  is  set  up, 
torrents  of  hj-druchloric  acid  being  evolved,  and  the  liquid  often  thrown  out  of  the 
vessel. 

On  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  the  monochlorinated  chloride  into  a  large  bottle 
filled  with  chlorine,  and  expiosing  it  to  sunshine,  crystals  of  the  perchlorinated  com- 
pound, C-CP,  are  obtained  after  a  whUe.  The  preparation  of  the  intermediate  pro- 
duets  is  somewhat  difficult,  but  may  be  effected  by  operating  as  follows  with  a  large 
quantity  of  material : 

600  or  700  grammes  of  the  monochlorinated  chloride  are  placed  in  a  large  test-tube 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  water.  A  stream  of  chlorine  is  then  passed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  which  is  connected  with  a  cooled  receiver,  and  placed  at  first  in  the  shade, 
so  that  the  chlorine  may  saturate  the  liquid  without  decomposing  it.  The  vessel  is 
afterwards  placed  in  a  stronger  light,  or  even  in  sunshine,  and  after  the  action  has 
gone  on  for  aVjout  two  days,  the  liquid  is  distilled,  and  the  first  half  of  the  distillate  is 
again  subjected  for  a  while  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  then  unitixl  with  the  second  half, 
and  the  whole  distilled  in  a  retort  fitted  with  a  thermometei-,  the  first  and  last  fourths 
of  the  distillate  being  set  aside,  and  the  medium  portion,  which  ought  to  boil  at  a 
tolerably  constant  temperature,  being  collected  apart.  By  further  fractionating  this 
medium  product  into  several  parts,  products  of  constant  boiling  point  and  composition 
will  at  length  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  other  fractions,  which  do  not 
exhibit  constant  boiling  points,  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  more  highly 
chlorinated  products,  for  which  purpose  they  are  retm-ned  to  the  test-tube,  to  be  again 
submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  the  least  chlorinated  being  treated  fii'st. 

The  liquid,  which  condenses  in  the  cooled  receiver  during  the  action  of  the  chorine, 
is  preserved  for  the  preparation  of  the  perchlorinated  compound,  C'-Cl'^. 

The  lower  products  are  obtained  with  tolerable  facility  ;  but  the  preparation  of  those 
which  contain  the  larger  proportions  of  chlorine  is  much  more  difficult,  because  the 
quantity  of  liquid  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  chlorine  diminishes  considerably 
during  the  operation,  whereby  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  products  l>y  distillation 
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is  increased.  It  is  necessary  to  analyse  the  products  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  the  required  degree  of  chlorination  is  not  exceeded. 

Bichlorinated   Chloride  of  Ethyl,  C^H'CP  =  C^j^pj.  CI.— Isomeric  with 

chloride  of  vinyl.  Specific  gravity  1-372  at  0°  C.  Boiling  point  75°.  Vapour- density 
4-530.  Its  odour  resembles  that  of  Dutch  liquid.  It  is  scarcely  altered  by  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potash,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  but  after  the  treatment  has  been 
repeated  several  times,  chloride  and  acetate  of  potassium  are  produced: 

C-ff  CP  +  4KH0  =  3KC1  +  C^H^KO^  +  2H-'0. 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  potassium. 

Trichlorinated  Chloride  of  Ethyl,  C^H'Cl'  =  C- 1 | .CI.  — Eesembles  the 

two  preceding  products  in  external  characters.  Specific  gravity  1-530  at  17°  C. 
BoiUng  point  102°.  Vapour-density  5-799.  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields 
a  certain  quantity  of  cMoride  of  potassium.  Not  attacked  by  sulphydrate  of 
potassium. 

Tetrachlorinated  Chloride  of  Ethyl,  C^HCP  =  C^ |^p| .CI.— Difficult  to  ob- 
tain pure.  A  product  not  quite  pure  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1-644.  Boiling  point  146°  C. 
Vapour-density  =  6-975.  It  is  more  easily  attacked  than  the  preceding  products  by 
alcoholic  potash,  heat  being  evolved  and  chloride  of  potassium  deposited ;  the  distilled 
liquor  diluted  with  water  deposits  an  oily  substance.  Potassium  does  not  act  upon  the 
tetrachlorinated  compound  in  the  cold,  but  on  applying  heat,  a  violent  explosion  takes 
place  and  carbon  is  deposited. 

Perchlorinated  Chloride  of  Ethyl,  C=CP  =  C=CP.C1.  — Identical  with  tri- 
chloride of  carbon  (i.  766). 

Heavy  Hydrochloric  Ether,  the  product  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  al- 
cohol, not  long  enough  to  convert  it  into  chloral,  and  washing  the  product  with  water 
and  potash,  or  by  saturating  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  distilling  with  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  or  by  passing  chlorine  into  ether  and  precipitating  with  water, — 
is  a  mixture  of  several  products,  viz.  acetate  of  ethyl,  aldehyde,  chloral,  chloride  of 
ethyl,  and  perhaps  also  chloride  of  ethylene.    (Gm.  viii.  273.) 

ETHTEi,  CHXiOROPSiATIK-ilTS  OF.  See  ETH-sxB>rB-CHXOEiDE  OF  Platinum. 

BTHYl,  CH1.05£OSir3.PH.^TES  OP,  or  Chlurethyl-sulphuric  Acid.  See 
p.  529  ;  also  Sulphuhic  Ethees. 

ETHVXi,  CVAN-I3JB  OP.  C'H^N  =  C=H^Cy.— The  preparation  and  most  of 
the  reactions  of  tliis  compound  are  described  xmder  Cyanides  (p.  211).  We  have  here 
to  speak  of  the  products  of  its  decomposition  by  chlorine,  as  described  by  E.  Otto. 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  195.) 

When  di'y  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  cyanide  of  ethyl  in  a  vessel  exposed  to  dilFused 
daylight,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reac- 
tion, which  requii-es  at  last  to  be  assisted  by  heat,  the  viscid  liquid,  if  exposed  to  the 
temperatiu-e  of  a  freezing  mixture,  deposits  a  crystalline  substance  {a),  having  the 
composition  C''H"'CPN'0^.  This  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
melts  at  110-5°  C,  and  solidifies  to  a  radio-crystalline  mass  at  86°.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  neutral,  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  when  boiled  with  potash 
gives  oif  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  and  leaves  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  liquid  separated  from  this  crystalline  substance  (a)  yields  by  distUlation  a  liquid 
distillate  (5)  and  a  brown  residue  (c),  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 
The  distniate,  after  repeated  rectification,  boils  with  slight  decomposition  at  104°— 
107°  C,  and  exhibits  the  composition  of  cyanide  of  dichlorethyl,  C'H^C1-N  = 
C'^H^Cl-.Cy.  Specific  gravity  =  1-431  at  16°  C.  Vapour-density,  by  experiment  = 
4-26  ;  by  calculation  =  4-29.  It  is  colourless,  insoluble  in  water,  miscible  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol  and  ether.  When  kept  in  loosely  stoppered  vessels,  it  decom- 
poses with  abundant  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  when  lieated  -with  potash  or 
Isaryta,  gives  off  ammonia  and  yields  chloride  of  potassium  or  barium,  together  with 
the  salt  of  a  non-volatile  acid. 

The  crystals  which  separate  from  the  residue  (c)  likewise  exhibit,  after  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol,  the  composition  of  cyanide  of  dichlorethyl.  They  have  sometimes  the  form 
of  scales,  sometimes  that  of  large  tables  or  prisms ;  they  are  colourless  and  inodorous, 
melt  at  74-5°  C,  sublime  with  difficulty,  and  with  partial  decomposition,  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  dissolve  at  26°  C.  in  7-17  pts.  of  anhydrous  alcohol  and  in  0-77  pts. 
ether.    With  alkalis  they  behave  like  the  isomeric  liquid  compound. 
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BTHVXf,  FXiUORXDS  OP,  Hi/drofluoric  or  Fhiorhydric  Ether.  C2HT(?)— 
Produced  by  distilling  a  mixtiire  of  fluor-spar,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcoliol,  or  by  pass- 
ing dry  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  into  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  a  leaden  or  platinum 
vessel  surrounded  with  ice  and  salt.  On  distilling  oif  about  one-fourth  of  the  satu- 
rated liquid,  and  mixing  I  he  distillate  with  water,  a  light  ethereal  liquid  rises  to  the 
surface,  which  appears  to  be  fluoride  of  ethyl.  It  is  very  volatile,  colourless,  has  a 
pecidiar  odour,  like  that  of  horse-radish,  and  burns  with  a  bluish  flame,  giving  off 
vu|;)Ours  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  cannot  be  preserved  in  glass  vessels,  at  least  not  in 
contact  witli  water,  being  then  decomposed,  witli  formation  of  alcohol  and  silicofluoride 
cf  potassium.  It  has  not  been  obtained  suificiently  pure  for  exact  analysis.  (Reinsch, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  514.) 

ETHVi:.,  HirSRATE  Or.    See  Alcohol  (i.  72). 

ETH-2-3.,  H^SRIBE  OS".  Etltt/Udc  of  Hi/drogm.  C=II«  =  C-HMI.  —  This 
compoinid,  which  is  isomeric  with  methyl,  was  originally  obtained  by  Frankland 
and  Kolbe  in  1848  (Chera.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  60)  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  cyanide 
of  ethyl,  and  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  methyl.  Afterwards,  in  1850  (Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  .1.  iii.  338),  Frankland  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  water  on  zinc-ethyl,  and 
showed  that  it  is  distinct  from  tlie  true  methyl  (discovered  by  Kolbe  in  1849),  which 
is  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  iodide  of 
methyl. 

Hydride  of  ethyl  is  produced  :  1.  By  the  resolution  of  a  molecule  of  ethyl : 
C^H'"    =    C=II'    -I-  C-W.U. 

Ethyl.  Ethylene.         HyJrlde  of 

ethyl. 

This  decomposition  takes  place  when  iodide  of  ethyl  is  heated  with  zinc  in  a  sealed 
tube,  also  when  it  is  decomposed  by  light  in  presence  of  mercury  (p..  525). — 2.  When 
iodide  of  ethyl  is  decomposed  by  zinc  in  presence  of  water  or  of  alcohol : 

2C2H5I  +  Zn*  +  H-0  =  2(C''W'.B.)  +  Zn^I-0. 

The  formation  of  hydride  of  ethyl  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  cyanide  of  ethyl  (not 
quite  dry),  as  above  mentioned,  was  probably  due  to  both  these  modes  of  decom- 
position. 

Preparation. — When  equal  piarts  of  water  and  iodide  of  ethyl  are  heated  with  zinc  in 
a  sealed  and  exhausted  glass  tube,  in  the  manner  described  on  page  524,  decomposition 
t:ikes  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  when  zinc  is  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  alone  ; 
the  decomposition  is  complete  in  about  two  hours.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  contents 
of  the  tube  is  thick,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  amorphous  mass.  On  opening 
the  tube  under  water  containing  sidphide  of  potassium,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  escapes, 
wliicli,  by  combustion  with  oxygen,  is  found  to  have  the  composition  of  hydride  of 
ethyl,  C-H«. 

1'his  gas  is  colourless,  nearly  insoluble  in  ivater,  but  soluble  in  alcohil,  which  at 
8'8°  C,  and  under  a  pressui'e  of  665'5  mm.,  dissolves  1'22  of  its  own  volume  of  it. 
(See  Gases,  Absoeption  of.)  Specific  gravity,  by  observation  1-075  ;  by  calculation  for 
a  condensation  to  2  voh  it  is  1-039.  It  has  at  first  a  faint  ethereal  smell,  but  becomes 
qiiite  inodorous  after  being  treated  with  alcohol  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  It  does 
not  liquefy  at  —18°  C,  or  even  under  a  pressure  of  20  atniosphei-es  at  +  3°.  Chlorine 
does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  dark ;  but  on  exposing  the  mixture  to  diffused  daylight, 
the  colour  of  the  chlorine  disappears  altogether.  2  vol.  chlorine  with  1  vol.  hydride  of 
etliyl  yield  2  vol.  hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  an  oily  liquid  having  the  same  com- 
position per  cent,  as  Dutch  liquid.  This  reaction  distinguishes  hydride  of  ethyl  from 
nietliyl :  for  when  1  vol.  of  the  latter  is  mixed  with  2  vol.  chlorine,  the  products  are 
2  vol.  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  vol.  of  a  gas  having  the  composition  CH'-'Cl. 

ETHVZi,  lOSXSB  OF.  C'^H-''I.  Hydriodic  ov  lodhijdric  Ether.  (Gay-Lussae 
[1815],  Ann.  Chim.  xci.  89.- Serullas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  .xxv.  323;  xlii.  119.— 
E.Kopp,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  vi.  109.  — R.  Marchand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxiii.  186.— Frank- 
land,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  263;  iii.  322. — Gm.  viii.  359.) — This  compound  is  pro- 
duced: 1.  By  distilling  absolute  alcohol  with  hydriodic  acid  containing  free  iodine. — 
2.  By  the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  on  alcohol : 

5(C2ff.H.O)  +  P  -I-  P  =  SC^ffl  +  PH^O*  +  IPO. 

The  phosphoric  acid,  at  the  moment  of  its  production,  acts  on  a  sixth  molecule  of  al- 
cohol, in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  ethyl-phosphoric  acid,  C-H\H-.P()'. 

Prtjiarntioii. — The  second  reaction  is  almost  invariably  used  for  the  preparation  of 
iodide  of  ethyl  The  iodine  and  phosphorus  are  cither  added  to  the  alcohol  in  alter- 
nate small  portions,  or  the  alcohol  is  poured  upon  the  whole  of  one  of  these  substances, 
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and  the  other  is  then  added  by  small  portions.  Frankland  pours  35  pts.  absolute 
alcohol  on  7pts.  phosphorus  in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  ice-cold  water ;  then  adds  gra- 
dually 32  pts.  ot  iodine ;  decants  the  liquid  from  the  undissolved  portion,  and  distils 
it  over  the  water-bath  ;  washes  the  distillate,  and  mixes  it  with  more  iodine,  till  it  ex- 
hibits a  faint  colour ;  then  dries  it  over  chloride  of  calcium  ;  and  rectiiies  it  repeatedly 
over  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium,  mercury,  and  oxide  of  lead,  to  free  it  from  the 
remaining  water,  and  from  iodine  and  hydi-iodic  acid.  Lautemann  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxiii.  241)  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner,  pouring  10  pts.  absolute  or  95  per 
cent,  alcohol  on  an  eqiial  weight  of  iodine,  and  "s  ery  gradually  adding  1  pt.  of  phos- 
phorus. Hofmann  (Chem.  Soc.  Q,u.  J.  xiii.  69),  to  avoid  the  explosive  action  which 
takes  place,  even  when  the  phosphorus  is  very  gi-aduaUy  added  to  the  mixture  of 
iodine  and  alcohol,  occasioning  loss  of  material,  and  sometimes  dangerous  combustion, 
introduces  the  phosphorus,  together  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  alcohol  to  be  used, 
into  a  retort  connected  with  an  efficient  cooler,  and  having  inserted  into  its  tubulus  a 
glass  globe  provided  with  tube  and  stopcock.  The  rest  of  the  alcohol  is  then  poured 
upon  the  iodine,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  poured  into  the  glass  globe ; 
the  retort  is  heated  by  a  sand-  or  water-bath  till  the  phosphorus  melts ;  and 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  is  then  suffered  to  flow  gradually  into  it.  Iodide 
of  ethyl  is  thus  produced  and  distils  over,  together  with  alcohol.  The  rest  of  the 
iodine  is  then  dissolved  in  the  distillate,  in  which  it  dissolves  much  more  freely  than 
in  pure  alcohol,  and  the  concentrated  solution  of  iodine  thus  obtained  is  poured  back 
into  the  retort,  where  it  is  immediately  converted  into  iodide  of  etliyl.  In  preparing 
large  quantities  of  iodide  of  ethyl  by  this  method,  it  is  found  more  advantageous  to 
pour  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  at  once  on  the  phosphorus  in  the  retort,  then  dissolve 
the  iodine  in  previously  prepared  iodide  of  ethyl,  in  which  it  is  extremely  soluble,  and 
allow  this  solution  to  flow  gradually  from  the  globe  into  the  retort.  Good  proportions 
are  1000  grms.  iodine,  700  grms.  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'84,  and  50  grms.  phos- 
phorus. The  iodide  of  ethyl  distils  over  at  once  perfectly  colomrless,  and  requires 
only  to  be  washed  with  water  to  free  it  from  traces  of  alcohol.  The  product  amounts 
to  96  or  98  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
proportions  of  the  materials  recommended  for  the  actual  preparation  agree  with  those 
required  by  the  equation  above  given,  the  theoretical  quantities  being  about  8  pts. 
alcohol  to  20  pts.  iodine  and  1  pt.  phosphorus.  In  Hofmann's  process,  the  quantity  of 
phosphorus  used  is  only  i  of  the  alcohol. 

De  Vrij  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxi.  169)  dispenses  witli  the  use  of  phosphorus  alto- 
gether; he  saturates  absolute  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  a  vessel  sur- 
rounded with  a  freezing  mixture  ;  then,  ha^dng  determined  the  proportion  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  liquid,  adds  this  liquid  to  pulverised  iodide  of  potassium  contained 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  iodide 
into  chloride  of  potassium.  The  liquid  containing  the  iodide  of  ethyl  thus  produced 
is  distilled  off  next  day,  then  washed  and  rectified.    (See  Addenda,  p.  967.) 

Properties. — Iodide  of  ethyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  strong,  peculiar  ethereal 
odour.  Specific  gravity  1-9206  at  23°  C.  (Gay-Lussac),  1-97546  at  0°  (Pierre), 
1-9464  at  16°  (Frankland).  It  boils  at  70°  (Pierre),  with  the  barometer  at  751 
mm.  ;  at  72  2°  (Frankland),  barometer  at  746-5  mm.  Vapour-density,  by  experiment 
=  5-475  (Gay-Lussac),  by  calculation  (2  vol)  =  5-405.  It  is  but  sHghtly  soluble 
in  water,  but  mixes  readily  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Decomposition. — 1.  Iodide  of  ethyl  is  but  slightly  inflammable ;  when  dropped  on 
red-hot  coals,  it  gives  off  violet  vapours  without  taking  fire. — 2.  When  its  vapour  is 
passed  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  hydrogen,  ethylene,  and  iodide 
of  ethylene  are  obtained,  and  sometimes  iodine  is  set  free  (E.  Kopp) :  , 

2C=H*I  =  C^II^I^  +  C-W  +  W. 

3.  When  exposed  to  light,  it  turns  red  or  brown,  from  separation  of  the  iodine  and 
ethyl,  the  decomposition  taking  place  slowly  in  diffused  daylight,  quickly  in  sunshine. 
If  the  iodine  be  removed  by  mercury,  the  compound  is  at  length  completely  decom- 
posed, yielding,  in  sunshine,  ethyl  and  iodide  of  mercury,  the  former  being  partly 
resolved  into  ethylene  and  hydi-ide  of  ethyl.  In  diffused  light,  the  chief  product  of  the 
decomposition  is  iodide  of  mercurethyl,  C^H'^Hg^I. — 4.  CUorine  converts  iodide 
of  ethyl  into  chloride,  separating  the  iodine  if  the  action  is  rapid,  but  forming  chloride 
of  iodine  if  it  is  slower. — 5.  Strong  nitric  acid  also  separates  iodine  from  iodide  of 
ethyl.  Strong  sidphuric  acid  blackens  it. — 6.  Aqueous  potash  acts  upon  it  but  slowly. 
— 7.  When  the  vapour  is  passed  over  hot  soc/a-^me,  pure  ethylene  is  set  free,  -and  iodide 
of  sodium  is  formed  (Dumas  and  Stas): 

2C'H-^I  +  Na^O  =  2C-H^  +  2NaI  +  H^O. 
8.  Metah  decompose  iodide  of  ethyl  under  the  influence  of  light  or  heat,  with  various 
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degrees  of  facility ;  generally  speaking,  the  metal  unites,  partly  with  the  iodine,  partly 
■with  the  ethyl ;  sometimes,  however,  the  organo-metallic  compound  thus  formed  acts 
further  on  the  metallic  iodide,  or  on  the  undeeomposed  iodide  of  ethyl,  giving  rise  to 
new  products. 

The  reactions  with  zinc  and  zinc-ethyl  have  been  already  described  (pp.  52-t,  532), 
Sodiu/ic-iifii/l  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  zinc-ethjl,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  evolving 
a  pure  mixture  of  ethylene  and  hydiide  of  ethyl  (Frankland): 

Cm'Na.  +   C-H-'I  =  Nal  +   C-H'  +  C-'H". 

Iodide  of  ethyl  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  thin  strips  of  tin-foil,  and  heated  to 
180-'  C,  or  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  concentrated  by  a  lens  or  mirror,  is  partly  de- 
composed, yielding  ethyl  and  iodide  of  tin,  while  the  rest  unites  with  the  metal,  form- 
ing iodide  of  stannethyl  (C-ff )'-'Su"r-  (Frankland,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi.  57). 
According  to  Cahours  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Mii.  5),  iodide  of  tristannet  hyl, 
Sn"(C-IP)^,  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  When  an  alloy  of  tin  and  sodium  is  used, 
several  other  stannides  of  ethyl  are  likewise  produced  (Lowig,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  385; 
Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1852,  p.  577).  Arsenide  of  sodium  or  of  potassium,  heated 
with  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  the  compounds  As(C-H^)",  As(C''H*)^  and  As(C-H'>)^I; 
antimony  or  antimonide  of  sodium  yields  stibtriethyl  Sb(C'H^)^.  Ai-scnidc  of  cine 
or  arsenide  of  cadmium,  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  sealed  tubes,  yields  a  compound 
of  iodide  of  zinc  or  cadmium  with  iodide  of  te  tre thy  1  arson i um,  As(C-H*)'I.ZnI  or 
As(C-H-')^I.CdI.  Fhosphide  of  zinc  yields  a  similar  compound,  containing  phosphorus 
in  place  of  arsenic.  Plumbide  of  sodium  yields  Pb-(C-H^)',  together  with  several 
other  compounds  (Lowig) ;  hismuthide  of  sodium  forms  Bi(C-iP)^ 

Aluminiu/n,  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  a  fuming  liquid,  which  boDs  at  340°- 
350°  C,  and  exhibits  the  composition  A\\C'K'YI^  or  A1-I-'.A1-(C'H=)^  This  iodide 
decomposes  explosively  in  contact  with  water,  forming  alumina,  hydriodic  acid,  and 
hydride  of  ethyl ;  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  or  oxygen  it  take.s  fire.  Zinc-ethyl 
acts  strongly  on  it.  producing  iodide  of  zinc,  and  a  very  inflammable  liquid,  which  hag 
not  been  obtained  pure,  but  appears  to  have  the  composition  of  alumi nium- ethyl. 
AP(C-H^)^  (Cahours.) 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  Hallwachs  and  Schafarik  (Ann.  CIi. 
Pharm.  cxix.  206). 

Gluciniim  reacts  with  iodide  of  ethyl  like  aluminium,  and  appears  to  form  similar 
products.  (Cahours.) 

Magnesium,  in  the  form  of  filings,  acts  spontaneously  and  with  rise  of  temperature 
on  iodide  of  ethyl.  If  the  tube,  after  cooling,  be  sealed,  and  then  heated  for  some 
hours  to  120° — 130°  C,  awhite  mass  is  formed  which,  when  distilled,  yields  magne- 
sium-ethyl mixed  with  iodide  of  ethyl.  The  magnesium-ethyl,  separated  by 
fractional  distillation,  is  a  colourless,  alliaceous,  sp)ontaneously  inflammable  liquid, 
whicli  decomposes  water  with  violence.  (Cahours,  loc.  cit.;  see  also  Ilallwachs 
and  Schafarik,  loc.  cit.) 

Pulverised  vanadium  acts  slowly  on  iodide  of  ethyl  at  180°  C,  forming  a  deep  red 
liquid.    (Hallwachs  and  Schafarik.) 

The  action  of  mercury  on  iodide  of  ethyl  has  been  already  described  (pp.  524,  525). 

9.  Wlien  pulverised  wliite  j^irecipitate  (Nir'Hg-)CI,  triturated  with  water,  is  heated 
with  iodide  of  etliyl  for  several  days  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  no  gas  is 
evolved,  but  gold-yellow  crystals  are  formed,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  mercuric 
iodide  with  iodide  of  tetrethylammoni  um  and  iodide  of  mercurotetrethyl- 
ammonium  ;  these  crystals  are  surrounded  by  a  dark  bro-wn  liquid  containing  com- 
pounds of  mercuric  iodide  with  the  iodides  of  ethylammonium,  diethylammo- 
nium,  and  trie  thy  lam  monium,  and  on  this  there  floats  a  nearly  colourless  aqueous 
solution  containing  mercuric  chloride,  sal-ammoniac,  and  a  crystallisable  compound  of 
mercuric  chloride  and  chloride  of  ethylammonium: 

6NII=Hg-Cl  +  UC^H^I  =  [N(C-IP)T.N(C'H"Hg)I.7HgI]  +  [NH(C-H5)q.2HgI] 
-I-  [N.H2(C=ff)-T.HgI]  +  [NH'(C^H5)Cl.HgCl]  +  NH^Cl  +  3HC1. 

(Sonne nschein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  20.) 

10.  Iodide  of  ethyl  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  decomposed  by  most  silver-salts,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  iodides  of  the  alkali-metals,  iodide  of  silver  being  precipitated, 
and  the  solution  containing  the  ethyl-salt  of  the  acid  previously  imited  witli  the  silver. 
A  similar  decomposition  takes  place,  and  with  greater  facility,  when  a  silver-salt  is 
lieated  with  dry  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tulie.  This  is  a  very  convenient  way  of 
preparing  many  compound  ethers  :  thus  orthophosphatc,  pt/rophosphate,  sulphate,  sul- 
pliide,  ci/anide,  and  sulplioci/anafe  ef  silver,  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  iodide  of  ethyl, 
yield  tlie  corresponding  ethyl-ethers.  According  to  Gossmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci. 
218)  tungstate  of  silver       iodide  of  etiiyl,  enclosed  together  in  a  sealed  tube,  act  upon 
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each  other  strongly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  evolving  great  heat,  forming  iodide  of 
silver  and  oxide  of  ethyl,  and  liberating  tungstic  anhydride.  According  to  H.  B. 
Nason  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  126)  iodide  of  ethyl  acts  in  a  precisely  similar  manner, 
but  with  various  degrees  of  facility,  on  molybdate,  arsenite,  arsenate,  aniiinonate, 
stannaie,  borate,  and  tcUura.te  of  silver.  With  neutral  or  acid  chromate  of  silver,  it 
yields  a  small  quantity  of  aldehyde. 

The  cyanides  of  potassium  and  bariura,  heated  -with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  sealed  tubes, 
yield  an  iodide  of  the  metal  and  cyanide  of  ethyl ;  cyanide  of  zinc  does  not  appear  to 
act  upon  it  at  140° — 160*^  C.  Cyanide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  ethyl  decompose 
each  other  to  a  slight  extent,  even  when  their  alcoholic  solutions  are  simply  mixed  and 
evaporated;  in  sealed  tubes  at  120^  C.  the  decomposition  is  more  complete.  The 
'metallic  sidphocyanatcs,  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  sealed  tubes  to  100° — 160°,  yield 
sulphoeyanate  of  ethyl;  sulphocyanate  of  mercury  ])Todnees  a  more  complicated  re- 
action, the  products  of  which  have  not  been  examined.  The  acetates  of  2}otassiitm, 
barium,  lead,  mereitry,  and  silver,  heated  to  200°  C.  with  iodide  of-ethyl  in  sealed  tubes, 
yield  metallic  iodide  and  acetate  of  ethyl.  With  the  formates,  the  decomposition  is 
less  easy ;  but  it  is  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol.  The 
oxalates  are  decomposed  in  like  manner,  but  the  resulting  oxalate  of  ethyl  is  decom- 
■posed  at  the  high  tempex-ature  of  the  reaction,  yielding  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
anhydride,  which  burst  the  tubes  when  they  are  opened,  with  a  loud  detonation. 
(Schlagdenhauffen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  234  ;  ex.  256.) 

11.  A  mixture  of  2  pts.  iodide  of  ethyl  and  1  pt.  disulphide  of  carbon,  shaken  up  in 
a  corked  flask  with  sodium-ariialgam,  yields,  as  principal  product,  a  fmetid  liquid  having 
the  composition  of  trisulphide  of  allyl  (C^H^)-S^.  This  liquid  has  a  .specific 
gravity  of  1-012  at  15°  C. ;  boils  at  188°  C. ;  is  insoluble  in  water ;  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  alcohol,  ether,  and  disulphide  of  carbon;  is  decomposed  with  violence  by 
fuming  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  hypochlorite  of  calcium  ;  is  not  decomposed 
by  sodium,  potash,  allcaline  sulphides,  or  mercuric  oxide,  but  yields  with  alcoholic 
mercuric  chloride,  a  white  precipitate  having  the  composition  12HgCl.  (C'H^)-S^. 

12.  Iodide  of  ethyl,  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
volatilised  portions  may  condense  and  run  back  again,  yields  a  mixture  of  the  iodides 
of  ammonium,  and  of  ethyl-,  diethyl-,  triethyl-,  and  tetrethyl-ammonium  (Weltzien, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxyi.  202).  With  trkthyla.mine  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass 
of  iodide  of  tetrethylammonium  ;  and  with  triamines  in  general  it  forms  the  iodide  of  an 
ammonium  containing  ethyl,  in  addition  to  the  radicles  of  the  triamine.  (Hofmaun.) 

BTHirSi,  SsrsTaSBES  OI".   See  Ethxlamjnes. 

ETSITTS.,  03SISB  OP.    CH^O  =  Q2jf£5[0-    ^tlicr,  Ethylio  ether,  Vinic  ether; 

formerly  called  Sulphuric  ether,  Phosphoric  ether,  &c.,  according  to  the  acid  used  in  its 
preparation.  (G-m.  viii.  17. —  G-erfa.  ii.  270. — Kekule,  Lehrb.  der  org.  Chemie,  p.  100.) 

Valerius  Cordius,  in  1640,  first  described  the  preparation  of  ether,  which  he 
called  Oleum  vitrioli  dxdce.  Frobenius,  who  first  called  it  ethtr,  again  directed  atten- 
tion to  it  in  1730.  Afterwards  the  ether  prepared  by  tlie  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  alcohol  was  called  si«/pAifr;'c  ether;  but  Valentin  Rose  (Seller.  J.  iv.  253) 
showed  that  it  does  not  contain  sulphur.  Fourcroy  suggested  that  ether  is  alcohol 
deprived  of  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  a  suggestion  which  was  con- 
firmed, so  far  as  regards  the  percentage  composition,  by  the  analyses  made  bySaussure 
and  by  Dumas  and  BouUay  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxvi.  294). — Boullay  discovered 
the  preparation  of  ether  by  phosphoric  acid  (Ann.  Chim.  Ixii.  192),  and  by  arsenic 
acid  (ihid.  Ixxviii.  284) ;  he  likewise  first  practised  the  preparation  of  ether  by  the 
continuous  process  (.J.  Pharm.  i.  97). — Desfosses  prepared  it  with  fluoride  of  boron 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xvi.  72) ;  Masson  with  chloride  of  zinc;  Kuhlmann  with  tetra- 
chloride of  tin,  and  other  metallic  chlorides.  The  constitution  of  ether  was  further 
studied  by  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ix.  1 ;  xxx.  138). — Malaguti  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[2]  Ixx.  338  ;  [3]  xvi.  5),  and  Eegnault  {ibid.  [2]  Ixxi.  352),  investigated  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  decomposition  by  chlorine.  Graham  in  1850  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  24) 
made  some  important  experiments  on  the  formation  of  ether  by  the  action  of  acids  and 
salts  on  alcohol  under  pressure;  and  AVilliamson  in  the  same  and  the  following  year 
(Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxvii.  350  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  106)  established  the  views  of  the 
constitution  and  formation  of  ether  now  universally  adopted.  Lastly,  Keynoso  in 
1856  published  an  elaborate  series  of  investigations  on  the  etherificatiou  of  alcohol  by 
acid.s,  salts,  &c.  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlviii!  385.)_ 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  iodide  (bromide  or  chloride)  of  ethyl  on  ethylate 
of  potassium  or  sodium.  (Williamson.) 

NaS'^    +   C-IPI  =  Nal   +  ^,^,\0. 
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2.  By  heatino;  a  Tnixhire  of  alcohol  and  strong  sulpluirie  acid  to  a  temperatiu-e  Le- 
tween  140°  and"  150°  C.  (alioiit  280no  300°  F.).  The  formation  of  ether  here  takes 
plai'e  by  two  stages  ;  the  first  consisting  in  the  formation  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  and 
M  ater : 

Sulphuric       Alcoliul.  Etliyl- 
aciU.  sulphuric  acid. 

tlie  second  m  the  production  of  ether,  and  reproduction  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  the 
mutual  action  of  ethylsulphiu'ic  acid  and  another  molecule  of  alcohol : 

The  sulphuric  acid  being  thus  reproduced  in  its  original  state,  is  ready  to  etherify 
fresh  quantities  of  alcohol,  so  that,  if  the  supply  of  alcohol  is  made  continuous,  the 
jirocess  goes  on  without  interruption.  The  water  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction 
does  not,  however,  distil  over  quite  so  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  consequently  the 
sulphuric  acid  becomes  continually  more  dilute,  and  at  last  too  weak  to  etherify  the 
alcohol. 

The  action  of  phosphoric  and  of  arsenic  acid  is  similar  to  that  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  formation  of  ether  by  the  action  of  these  and  other  dehydrating  substances  was 
formerly  attributed  to  the  simple  abstraction  of  water,  ether  being  represented  by  the 
formula  C'H^O,  and  alcohol  by  G*It'G-  or  C^IPO.HO  ;  but  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
reaction  takes  place,  and  its  relation  to  other  reactions  in  which  ethylic  ether  or 
analogous  products  are  formed,  clearly  show  that  this  is  not  the  right  view  of  it.  In 
theyi'wi!  place,  during  the  whole  of  the  distillation,  ether  and  water  go  off  together,  the 
quantity  of  water  thus  evolved  being  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  view  of  the  reaction,  should  be  separated  from  the  alcohol  and  taken  up 
by  the  sulpluu'ic  acid.  Sicondly,  ethyl-sulphurie  acid  is  always  formed  on  lieating 
t'.igether  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  ethyl-sulphxu'ic  acid,  heated  with  alcohol, 
does  actually  give  off  ether.  Thirdli),  if,  in  the  first  mode  of  formation,  tlie  ethylate 
of  potassium  be  mixed  with  iodide  of  methyl  or  amyl  instead  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  the 

product  is  an  intermediate  ether,  q2J]^5|  O  or  Qjjjn  ^  0  ;  or  if,  in  the  second,  a  stream  of 

ethylic  alcohol  be  made  to  flow  into  a  heated  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  amylic 
C 'IP  )  ■ 

alcohol.ethyl-amylic  ether,  QjjjiifOi  distils  over,  and  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  remains  in 

the  vessel.    These  reactions  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  by  which  oxide  of  ethyl 

is  produced,  and  show  that  this  compound  differs  from  the  double  ethers,  Qr,pjii|o, 

for  example,  only  in  containing  2  at.  ethyl  instead  of  1  at.  etliyl  and  1  at.  amyl. 
Foiirthh/,  the  vapour-densities  of  alcohol  and  ether  sliow  that  a  given  volume  of  ether 
in  tlie  state  of  vapour  contains  twice  as  much  ethyl  as  the  same  volume  of  alcohol- 
A'apour,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  general  law  of  vapour-volumes,  the  molecule 
of  ether  must  be  (C'-H'')-0,  if  that  of  alcohol  is  C-HMI.O.  Fiftldy,  if  the  simple  and 
d.nible  ethers  are  represented  by  corresponding  (2-volume)  formuUe,  their  formulEe 
constitute  an  ascending  series,  corresponding  very  nearljr  with  their  dLiferenees  of  boil- 
ing point ;  thus  : 

Methylic  ether  C'H^O  = 

Methyl-ethylic  ether  C-'H»0  = 

Ethyiic  ether  C'I1"'0  = 

Metliyl-amylic  ether  C''H"0  = 

Ethyl-tetrylic  ether  C"H"0  = 

Ethyl-amylic  ether  C'I1"'0  = 

Tetrylic  ether  CH'-'O  = 

Amylic  ether  C'"H--0  = 

If  the  simple  ethers  are  representi'd  by  one-volume  formulse,  and  tlie  double  ethers 
liy  two-volume  foriiiuhe,  this  gradation  no  longer  exists.  Si.rthli/,  when  bromide  of 
ethyl  is  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  products  formed  are  bromide 
of  potassium  and  ether.  Now,  if  the  ether  were  C'H^O,  the  reaction  must  take  place 
according  to  the  equation  :  C^H^Br  +  KO  =  C''H'0+-  KBr,  the  alcohol  acting  merely 
as  a  solvent ;  whereas  if  ether  is  {C'IPfO-  or  (C-H^)-O,  the  alcohol  must  take  part  in 
the  reaction,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation  : 


Boiling  point. 

Cff.CHlO 

.     -     21°  C. 

CH'.C-H\0 

.      +  11 

C*H'.C-H\0 

-1-  34 

CIP.C^H"0 

.     +  92 

.     +  80 

C--H\C''H".0 

.     +  112 

C'H».C'H'.0 

.     -1-  104 

C*H".C=^H".0 

.     -r  176 

C'IFBr  +        ^.^5  =  KBr  +  ^^^^^^j^ 
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Now  Bertlielot  found  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  131)  that  22  grms.  of  bromide  of 
ethyl  thus  treated  yielded  12  grms.  of  ether,  the  theoretical  quantity  being  7'5  accord- 
ing to  tlie  first  supposition,  and  15  according  to  the  second.  Hence,  allowing  for  un- 
avoidable loss  in  rectifying  the  product,  the  result  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
alcohol  reacts  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  second  of  the  above  equations,  and  that  the 
molecule  of  ether  contains  2  at.  ethyl.  (See  the  articles  Alcohol,  i.  76 ;  and  Chemical 
Affdjitt,  i.  867.) 

Ether  is  also  produced  by  the  following  reactions :  — 

3.  By  the  action  of  iodide  (bromide  or  chloride)  of  ethyl  on  dry  oxide  of  silver : 

2C2H'I  +  Ag'^O  =  2AgI  +  {C'^WfO. 

Other  ethyl-salts  — the  nitrate  for  example — act  in  a  similar  manner. 

4.  By  heating  alcohol  with  bromide  or  iodide  of  ethyl  to  200°  C.  (Reynoso.) 

C^H^Br  +  C-ff.H.O  =  HBr  +  (C^H^)^^ 

5.  By  heating  bromide  or  iodide  of  ethyl  with  water  to  150° — 200°  C.  (Frank- 
land,  Eeynoso).    In  this  case,  alcohol  is  first  formed,  according  to  the  equation  : 

C^H^Br  +  H-0  =  HBr  +  C^H^H.0  ; 

and  this  alcohol,  acting  on  the  excess  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  ethyl,  forms  ether,  as 
in  4. 

6.  By  heating  alcohol  to  200° — 240°  C.  with  hydrocliloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydri- 
odic  acid.  Chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  ethyl  is  then  formed,  which  acts  upon  the 
remaining  alcohol  as  in  4,  converting  it  into  ether. 

7.  The  same  action  is  exerted  by  metallic  chlorides,  when  distilled  with  alcohol,  or 
better,  when  heated  with  it  in  sealed  tubes,  e.  g.  by  chloride  of  zinc,  tetrachloride  of 
tin,  the  chlorides  of  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  cadmium,  ferrous  chloride,  mercuric 
chloride,  &c.  (Reynoso.)  Even  chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of  strontium 
convert  alcohol  into  ether,  when  heated  with  it  to  300°  C.  (Berthelot,  Ajan.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  104.) 

The  etherifying  actions  of  iodide  of  mercury  (Reynoso),  of  fluoride  of  boron,  and 
of  fluoride  of  silieium,  belong  to  the  same  category. 

8.  Many  sulphates  also  convert  alcohol  into  ether  when  heated  with  it  to  200° — 
230°  C,  ethylsulphui'ic  acid  being  first  formed,  and  then  producing  ether  with  the 
rest  of  the  alcohol ;  etherification  is  thus  effected  by  the  sulphates  of  magnesium,  zinc, 
and  cadmium,  by  ferrous,  cobaltous,  and  uranic  sulphate,  also  by  sulphate  of  aluminium, 
common  alum,  ammonia-,  iron-,  and  chrome-alum.  (Reynoso.) 

Preparation. — Ether  is  always  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  best  mode  of  conducting  the  operation  is  that  introduced  by 
BouUay,  in  whicli  the  alcohol  is  supplied  in  aconstant  stream  and  the  formation  of  ether 
goes  on  uninterruptedly  (p.  537).  A  mixture  of  5  pts.  alcohol  of  90%,  and  9  pts.  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  introduced,  after  cooling,  into  a  wide-mouthed  flask  closed  with  a  cork 
La^-ing  three  apert.m-es,  tlirough  one  of  which  there  passes  a  bent  tube  proceeding  from 
a  reservoir  of  alcohol,  and  terminating  in  a  narrow  mouth  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  the  flask  ;  the  reservoir  is  provided  with  a  stop -cock  to  regulate  the  flow  of  spirit. 
Through  the  second  aperture  is  inserted  another  bent  tube,  terminating  just  below  the 
cork,  and  passing  to  a  Liebig's  condenser  or  a  worm-tub  connected  with  a  receiver. 
The  third  aperture  is  for  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer.  The  flask  is  heated  in  a 
sand-bath,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  the  alcohol  from  the  reservoir  is  allowed  to 
flow  in,  the  stream  being  regulated  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  at  about 
140°  C.  (284'' F.) ;  below  this  tempei-ature,  the  distillate  consists  chiefly  of  alcohol,  and 
at  higher  temperatures  large  quantities  of  defiant  gas  are  evolved.  The  process  may 
be  continued  till  the  quantity  of  alcohol  run  in  amounts  to  about  six  times  that  which 
was  originally  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  making  in  all  35  pts.  alcohol  to  9  pts. 
acid.  After  this  the  sulphuric  acid  becomes  too  dilute  to  etherify  the  alcohol  effec- 
tually. The  alcohol  which  remains  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid  at  the  end  of  the 
process,  may  be  recovered  by  mixing  the  liquid  with  water  and  distilling.  On  the  large 
scale,  a  still  of  cast-iron  lined  with  lead  is  generally  used  ;  it  has,  however,  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  allowing  the  course  of  the  operation  to  be  watched.  To  moderate  the 
great  heat  evolved  on  mixing  large  quantities  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture 
is  made  in  a  metallic  vessel  surrounded  with  cold  water  or  ice,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  poured  down  the  side,  so  that  it  may  form  a  layer  below  the  alcohol.  The  two 
liquids  are  then  slowly  mixed  by  stirx-ing  with  a  wooden  spatida,  and  the  mixture 
when  sufl5ciently  cool,  is  transferred  to  the  still.  The  distillation  is  conducted  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

The  first  portions  of  the  distillate  separate  S2:)ontaneously  into  two  layers,  the  upper 
consisting  of  ether,  mixed  with  comparatively  small  quantities  of  alcohol  and  water, 
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the  lower  of  water,  containing  etlier  and  alcoliol  in  solution  ;  but  towards  the  latter  part 
of  tbe  distillation,  when  the  sulplmric  acid  has  become  weaker,  more  alcohol  passes 
over  unchanged,  and  the  separation  of  the  ether  no  longer  takes  place.  The  distillate 
also  contains  sulphurous  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  a  little  oil  of  wine.  To  purify  it,  the 
■whole  of  the  distillate  is  introduced,  together  with  an  equal  volume  of  milk  of  lime, 
into  a  large  separating  globe,  having  a  descending  tube  and  stopcock  like  a  tap-funnel; 
the  mixture  is  frequently  agitated,  and  then  left  to  itself  till  the  ether  has  risen  to  the 
top,  after  which  the  lime-solution  is  run  off  by  the  stopcock,  and  the  ether  wliich 
remains  is  rectified  over  a  water-bath.  Nearly  pure  ether,  amounting  to  one-third  of 
the  crude  ether  in  the  retort,  then  passes  over  first ;  afterwards  ether  containing  al- 
cohol ;  then  alcohol  containing  oil  of  wine  ;  and  lastly  water. 

The  rectified  ether  still  retains  a  little  water  and  alcohol ;  but  it  is  pure  enough  for 
most  purposes  ;  it  should,  however,  be  quite  free  from  sulphurous  acid,  and  therefore 
should  not  redden  litnms  paper.  100  pts.  alcohol  containing  85  pts.  by  -weight  of 
absolute  alcohol  (after  deducting  that  which  remains  intlie  flask)  yield,  in  a  well  con- 
ducted process,  59  or  60  pts.  by  weight  of  ether,  of  specific  gi-avity  6-725,  or  TC'-n  of 
tlie  (aljsolute)  alcoliol  used.  If  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  were  converted  into  ether, 
the  yield  would  be  80  per  cent. 

Soubeiran  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xvi.  321)  describes  an  apparatus  for  the  preparation 
of  ether  on  the  large  scale,  by  which  the  ether  is  at  once  obtained  in  the  rectified 
state,  the  first  confiensing  vessels  being  kept  (as  in  the  more  recently  invented  appa- 
ratus for  the  distillation  of  brandy)  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  maintain  the 
pure  ether  in  the  state  of  vapour.  He  recommends  that  the  temperature  of  the  etheri- 
fying  mixture  be  kept  constantly  at  130°C.,  because  at  140°  a  gaseous  hydrocarbon  is 
constantly  produced.  An  apparatus  for  the  rectification  of  ether  has  also  been  de- 
scribed by  Hoyer  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  xiii.  140). 

The  ordinary  ether,  obtained  as  above,  may  be  completely  freed  from  water  and 
alcoliol,  and  convei'ted  into  absolute  ether,  either  by  placing  it  in  contact  with 
lumps  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  which  takes  up  the  water  and  alcohol,  and  separates 
fi'oin  the  ether  in  the  form  of  a  thick  heavy  liqviid,  or  by  agitating  it  repeatedly  with 
2  pts.  of  water,  separating  the  uj-iper  layer  of  liquid  by  a  pipette  or  tap-funnel,  then 
leaving  it  for  some  time  in  contact  -with  quick-lime  or  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
rectifying. 

Absolute  ether  should  form  a  clear  mixture  in  all  proportions  -with  oil  of  copaiba  ; 
ether  containing  water  or  alcohol  forms  an  emulsion  with  considerable  quantities  of 
the  oil.    (Blanchet,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vii.  157.) 

Properties. — Pure  ether  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  vei-y  mobile  liquid,  liaving  a 
peculiar  exhilarating  odour  and  sharp,  burning  taste,  with  coohng  afler-taste.  It  is 
perfectly  neutral  to  vegctalile  colours ;  refracts  light  strongly.  Specific  gravity  0'723 
at  12-5°  C.  Boiling  point  35'6°  C.  (96°  F.)  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm  Vajwur- 
density  2-686  (Gay-Lussac) ;  by  calculation  for  the  formula  (C-H^)-'O,  representing 

a  condensation  to  2  volumes,  it  is  2-564  (=   ^  "  "^"^  '  ^  ^        x  0-0693).  Cooled 

to  —  31°C.  it  crystallises  in  white  shining  laminse.  It  is  very  inflammalile,  and  its 
vapour,  when  mixed  with  air,  detonates  with  great  ■\'iolence  on  the  approach  of  a 
burning  body.  As  the  vapour  of  ether  has  a  considerable  tension  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, and  consequently  diffiises  quickly  to  a  considerable  distance,  great  danger  is 
incurred  in  pouring  the  liquid  from  one  vessel  to  another,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
gas-light  or  any  burning  body.  The  decantation  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  ether 
should  always  be  performed  in  a  room  where  there  are  no  lights  burning. 

Ether  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ahohol,  wood-spirit,  chloroform,  acrtone,  and 
many  other  liquids,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  with  water.  When  ether  is  shaken  up 
with  water,  two  layers  are  formed,  the  upper  consisting  of  ether  containing  a  little 
water,  and  the  lower  of  water  which  has  dissolved  i  of  ether.  Ether  dissolves  iodine 
and  Ijromine,  and  small  qiiantifies  of  sidphur  and  j^hosphurua  ;  also  chloride  of  gold, 
cidoridc  of  iron,  mercuric  chloride,  and  mercuric  nitrate.  It  dissolves  with  facility 
most  organic  bodies  containing  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen,  such  as.  fats  and  resins, 
which  are  but  sparingly  dissolved  by  alcohol,  whereas  it  acts  but  little  on  those  which 
are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Ether  unites  directly  with  tetrachloride  of  tin.  forming  the  compound  2C''H"'0.SnCl', 
-svliicli  crystallises  in  shining  rhomboi'dal  plates,  volatile  without  decomposition,  dis- 
solving easily  in  excess  of  ether,  and  decomposing  in  contact  with  water. 

Decompositions. — 1.  By  Heat.  Ether-vapour,  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields 
nearly  the  same  products  as  alcohol,  viz.  olefiant  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  water,  aldehyde, 
&c. — 2.  By  Combustion.  When  ether  burns  rapidly  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  is 
completely  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  anhydride ;  but  when  ether-vapour 
mixed  with  air  comes  in  contact  with  platinum-black,  slightly  heated  platinum-sponge, 
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or  other  bodies  heated  not  quite  to  redness,  it  undergoes  a  slow  and  imperfect  com- 
bustion, like  alcohol  under  similar  cu'cumstances,  yielding  various  products  of  oxidation, 
viz.  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  a  peculiar  volatile, 
pungent  substance,  which  has  been  called  acitylous,  aldehydic,  or  lamfic  acid,  but  has 
not  been  isolated :  it  is  probably  only  a  mixture  of  the  products  just  mentioned  (see 
AcETTLOUS  Aero,  i.  36;  Alcohol,  i.  74  ;  Combustion,  i.  1093).  Ether  exposed  to  the 
air  in  contact  ■n  ith  j^otash  yields  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  potassium. — 3.  Ether 
mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  to  120°  C.  does  not  give  off  any  gas,  and 
if  water  be  then  added,  a  solution  is  formed  containing  nothing  but  ethyl-suljihuric 
acid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  be  raised  above  120°  C.  the  hquid  begins  to  boil 
at  130°,  and  at  150°  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydi-ide;  at  180°  it  is  in  full  ebullition, 
gives  off  oil  of  wine  impregnated  with  sulphm'ous  acid,  and  blackens  considerably;  the 
residue  contains  isethionic  and  ethionic  acids.  —  4.  Ether  is  decomposed  by  heated 
nitric  acid,  yielding  carbonic  anliydride,  acetic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid. — o.  Chloric 
and  hromic  acids  likewise  oxidise  it  rapidly,  acetic  acid  being  formed,  and  elilorine  or 
bromine  evolved. — 6.  With  hydrochloric  acid  gas  it  forms  chloride  of  ethyl. — 7.  Dry 
chlorine  passed  into  anhydrous  ether,  forms  three  substitution  products,  C^H^Cl-O, 
C-'HoQl^O,  and  C-'C1"'0,  besides  aldehyde,  chloral,  chloride  of  etliyl,  and  hydrocliloric 
acid.  If  water  is  present,  acetic  acid  and  other  products  of  oxidation  are  formed. — 
8.  Bromine  appears  to  act  upon  ether  like  elilorine.  The  red  solution  of  bromine  in  ether 
becomes  colourless  after  a  few  days,  with  formation  of  hydrobromic  acid,  bromide  of 
ethyl,  bromal,  and  other  products,  forming  together  a  mixture  analogous  to  heavy  hy- 
drochloric ether  (p.  632).  With  chloride  of  bromine,  ether  yields  hydrochloric  acid 
and  an  organic  compound  rich  in  bromine. — 9.  Iodine,  acts  but  slightlj'  upon  ether. 
Chloride  of  iodine  forms  hydi-ochloric  acid,  the  iodine  dissolving  in  the  etlier. — 
10.  Phosphorus  converts  ether  into  several  phosphorised  acids,  which  have  not  been 
accurately  studied. — 11.  Potassium  and  sodium  slowly  decompose  ether,  eliminat- 
ing hydrogen  (The nard.)  [Was  the  ether  quite  free  from  water  and  alcohol?] — ■ 
12.  Wlien  ether- vapour  is  passed  over  heated^joto//-  ox  soda-lime,  hydrogen  and  marsh- 
gas  are  given  off,  and  an  alkaline  cai-bonate  is  formed.  —  13.  Ether  decomposes  many 
'metallic  chlorides,  abstracting  the  chlorine,  and  yielding  products  which  are  probably 
the  same  as  those  produced  by  the  action  of  free  chlorine  on  ether.  Sesquichloride  of 
iron  is  decolorised  and  reduced  to  protochloride,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
cupric  chloride  to  cuprous  chloride ;  mercuric  chloride  to  mercurous  chloride,  which  is 
precipitated ;  from  chloride  of  gold,  in  sunshine,  metallic  gold  is  deposited. 


Chloeinateb  axd  Sulphuretted  Deeivatrt3S  of  Ethylic  Ether. 

Anhydrous  ether  treated  with  chlorine  yields  three  substitution-products,  containing 
1,  2,  and  4  at.  chlorine  in  place  of  hydrogen,  according  to  the  manner  and  duration  of 
the  action.  These  compounds  have  been  investigated  chiefly  by  Regnault  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxi.  392),  Malaguti  (ibid.  [2]  Ixx.  338;  [3]  xvi.  5  and  19),  and 
Lieben  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  121). 

Monochlor  ethylic  Ether,  CH^CPO  =Q2p[4Qi[0- — This  compound,  originally 

called  chloretheral,  was  discovered  in  1837  by  D' Arcet  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxviii.  82), 
who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  olefiant  gas.  Eegnault,  however,  sug- 
gested that  its  production  was  due  to  the  presence  of  ether-vapour  in  the  gas  ;  and 
Lieben  has  since  shown  that  the  same  compound  is  the  chief  product  of  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  ether  at  temperatures  not  exceeding  20° — 30°  C.  It  is  a  very  mobile, 
limpid,  colourless  liquid,  having  a  sweet,  ethereal  odour,  and  boiling  between  140°  and 
147°.  Vapour-density  =  4'93.  Water  decomposes  it,  yielding  a  substance  which 
appears  to  be  isomeric  with  aldehyde  or  acetate  of  ethyl.  With  potash  it  yields  al- 
cohol and  acetic  acid : 

C^H«Cl-0  +  3KH0  =  C-WO  +  C^H^KO^  +  2KC1  -l-  H'O. 

Bichlor ethylic  Ether,  CWCVO  =  ^^^g^J,  0.  —  Discovered  by  Malaguti  in 

1839.  Produced  when  pure  ether  is  saturated  with  chlorine  in  difTused  daylight,  the 
liquid  being  cooled  at  first,  and  afterwards  heated  to  100°  C.  A  large  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  in  the  reaction,  together  with  chloride  of  ethyl  and  chloral; 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  acting  on  the  ether,  forms  chloride  of  ethyl  and  water,  and  the 
chlorine,  in  presence  of  the  water,  exerts  an  oxidising  action,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  cliloral. 

Dichlorethylic  ether  is  a  limpid  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1'5008,  having  an  odour 
like  that  of  fennel.    It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  even  below  its  boiling  point,  with  evo- 
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lution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  Ly  ivatcr  and  by  aqueous  jjotash, 
quicldy  by  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  chloride  and  acetate  of  potassium : 

C'H-^Cl'O  +  6KH0  =  2C-H'K02  +  4KCL  +  3H=0. 

Potassium  decomposes  it  at  a  gentle  heat,  forming  a  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
eliminating  a  gas,  which  burns  with  a  green  flame.  Chlorine,  in  sunshine,  converts 
dichlorethylie  into  perchlorethylio  ether. 

Sulphyclric  acid  decomposes  dichlorethylie  ether,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  formation  of  an  oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  a  few  days  to  a  soft  ci-ystalline  mass, 
separable  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol  into  the  two  following  compounds  co)i- 
taining  respectively  1  and  2  at.  sidphur  in  place  of  2  and  4  at.  chlorine  : 

Sulphethylic  Ether,  C■'H^S■-0  (Malaguti's  ether  sulfure),  crystallises  out  first  in 
prismatic  needles,  having  a  faint  odour  like  that  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  melting  between 
120°  and  123°  C,  insoluble  in  water,  but  solulile  in  alcohol  and  ether;  decomposed  by 
alcoholic  potash,  yielding  sulphide  and  acetate  of  potassium. 

Chlorosulfhethylic  Ether,  C^H^Cl'SO  (Malaguti's  ether  rhhirosulfure),  crys- 
tallises from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  preceding,  in  unctuous  fetid  scales,  melting 
between  70°  and  72°  C,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ethei-.  Alcoholic 
potash  converts  it  into  sulphide,  chloride,  and  acetate  of  pjotassium. 

Tliese  sulphuretted  compounds,  as  well  as  the  dichlorinated  ether  from  which  they 

are  formed,  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  in  composition  lietween  ethylic  ether  .and 

acetic  anhydride,  and  as  derived  from  the  latter  l)y  the  substitution  of  chlorine  or 

suljjhur  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  acetyl : 

Ethylic  Dichlorethylie  Chlorosiilph-  Sulphelliylic  Acciir  nn- 

ethcr.  ether.  ethvlic  ether.  i  ther.  hvilride. 

C-H^?^  C^ff'Cl-/^  C-H^C1=/P,  CTPS/p,  G^ff'Of^ 

All  these  compounds,  when  treated  with  potash,  yield  acetate  of  potassium. 

Perchlorcthylic  Ether,  C<C1'°0  =  0.— Discovered  by  Eegnault  in  1830. 

Produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  ether,  in  sunshine.  In  preparing  this 
and  the  other  chlorinated  derivatives  of  ether,  it  is  advisable  not  to  cool  the  liquid  too 
much  at  the  beginning,  so  as  to  allow  the  hydrochloric  ether,  which  is  produced  in  largo 
quantity,  to  escape;  otherwise  the  reaction  is  apt  to  become  very  complicated,  and  to 
yield  especially  large  quantities  of  perchlorinated  cliloriile  of  ethyl  or  trichloride  of 
carbon  (p,  532). 

Perchlorethylic  ether  crystallises  in  dimctric  oetnhedrons,  dififering  but  little  from 
regular  octahedrons.  Lengtli  of  principal  axis  =  0'952.  P  :  P  in  the  lateral  edges  = 
106°  46'.  Terminal  summits  truncated  by  the  face  oP.  Cleavage  parallel  to  oP 
(Nickles,  Ann.  Cb.  Phys.  [3]  xxii.  28).  Specific  gravity  =  1-9  at  14-5°  C.  (Mala- 
guti).  Melts  at  69°  C.  (Kegnault),  and  boils  at  about  300°,  being  resolved  at  the 
same  time  into  trichloride  of  carbon  and  chloride  of  trichloracetyl,  0-'Cl'"0  =  C-'CP  -f- 
C-Ci^O. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  slowly  on  perchlorethylic  ether  at  210°  C,  emitting  vapours,  which 
when  condensed  in  water,  form  a  solution  of  trichloracetic,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric 
acids  (Malaguti).    The  decomposition  is  probably  as  follows  :  — 
Perchlorethylic  Perchloretliylic 
ether.  siret.ite. 

g^j'jo     +    mSO^    =     c^ctoIo        +    2HC1    +  so\ 


Perchlorethylic  Trichloracetic 
acet.ite.  aeid 
C=C1 

C^Cl'Oi^  +       zri-w     =  jj  J 


O    +     211-0   =  2['^'^^'^|  o]    +  2nC]. 


Potassium  acts  violently  on  perchlorethylic  ether,  but  only  near  the  temperature  at 
which  spontaneous  decomposition  begins  (Malaguti).  The  ether  is  attacked  by  <//- 
coholic  potash,  but  the  reaction  appears  to  be  complicated  by  the  presence  of  the 
alcohol.  (Regnault.) 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  protosidpihide  of  potassium  converts  perchlorethylic  ether 
into  ehloroxethose  (i.  924) : 

C'C1'»0   +    2K-S  =   C'CPO    +    4KC1   +  S= 

and  this  compound,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  is  reconverted  into  per- 
chlorethylic ether.  (Malaguti.) 

Perchlorohromethylic  Ether,  C^CPEr'O,  Bromide  of  Chloroxethose.  —  Ob- 
tained by  exposing  chloroxethose  to  the  action  of  bromine  in  sunshine  (Malaguti). 
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Crystallises  in  octahedrons,  isomorphous  with  those  of  perchlorethylic  ether  (Nicklfes, 
loc.  cit.).  Colourless,  inodorous.  Specific  gravity  =  2'5  at  18°  C.  Melts  at  96°,  and 
is  resolved  at  the  same  time  into  bromine  and  chloroxe those.  The  same  decomposition 
takes  place  under  the  influence  of  sulphides.  (Malaguti.) 

This  compound  and  the  preceding  exhibit  towards  ethylic  ether  and  acetic  anhy- 
dride, relations  similar  to  those  previously  noticed  with  respect  to  dichlorethylic  ether 
and  its  sulphuretted  derivatives  ;  thus : 

Ethylic  Dichlorethylic  Perchlorethylic  Perehloro-  Acetic 

ether.  ether.  ether.  bromethvlic  ether.  atihvdride. 

C^H'';^  C=ff'CP)r,  C=CP)p,  C-CPBr^)^  C-ffO(^ 

C^H^P  C^H^CPP  C^CPP  C-CPBr-p  C-'ffOp- 

The  interest  of  these  relations  is  increased  by  the  facility  with  which  perchlorethylic 
ether  is  converted  into  compounds  of  the  acetic  acid  series,  e.  g.  chloride  of  triehlor- 
aeetyl  and  trichloracetic  acid. 

Double  'Ethers  containing  Ethyl:  Ethylates. 

Ethtl  ATE  OF  Amtl.  CH'^O  =  Q5JJI1  f  0- — See  Amyi,  Oxide  of  (i.  205). 

Ethtlate  of  Cettl.    C'^H^'O  =  Q,5-y-33 J 0. — See  Cetyl,  Oxide  of  (i.  842). 

Ethylate  of  Benzylene.  C"H"^0^  =  ^Q,jjaj„|  0'. — See  Benzyi,enic  Ethers 
(i.  578). 

Ethylates  ofEthylene.  ^2jj'4y^|o^  and  ^Qa^ij,. |o-. — See  Ethylej^e,  Oxide 
OF  (p.  679). 

P2TT5) 

Ethylate  of  Methyl.  C^H«0  =  qjjM        ^l^ethylate  of  Ethyl ;  Ethylmethylic, 

Methylethylic,  or  Vinomdhylic  Ether ;  Vinomithylide.  (Williamson  [1850],  Phil. 
Mag.  [3]  xxxvii.  350;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  106,  229.— Chancel,  Compt.  rend.  xxxi. 
152.) — Produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  ethylate  of  sodium,  or  of 
iodide  of  ethyl  on  methylate  of  sodium  : 

CH'.Na.O  +  C'ffI  =  C^ff.CH^O  I-  Nal. 

The  second  process  is  to  be  preferred,  because  the  product  is  more  easily  purified  by 
rectification  than  in  the  first.  The  apparatus  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  distillate 
may  constantly  flow  back  into  the  retort  till  the  decomposition  is  finished  ;  the  double 
ether  may  then  be  distilled  off  from  the  fixed  products  (Williamson). — 2.  By  the 
action  of  methysulphate  on  ethylate  of  potassium  (Chancel): 

C-ff.KO  +  SO^CHIK  =  K-SO^  +  C^H^CHIO. 

It  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  11°  C.  Vapour-den- 
sity =  2-158,  corresponding  with  a  condensation  to  2  vol.  (Williamson).  The 
vapour  has  a  peculiar  ethereal  odour,  and  is  highly  inflammable.  (Chancel.) 

Ethylate  of  Octyl.    C"'H^^0  =  Q8-g-,,^  0.  Ethyl-octylic ether.  (Wills,  Chem. 

Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi.  312.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  octylate  of  sodium  on  iodide  of  ethyl. 
It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-791  at  16°  C,  and  boiling 
at  177°.  Vapour-density  by  .observation  =  5'095  ;  by  calculation  from  the  preceding 
formula  (2  vol.)  =  5-47. 

Wills  regards  tliis  compound  as  ethyl-hcptylic  ether,  CWO  =  C^H'.C'H'^O.  The  va- 
pour-density, 4'99,  deduced  from  this  formula,  certainly  agrees  better  with  the  observed 
density  than  that  deduced  from  the  formula  C"'ff-0  ;  and  so  likewise  does  the  analysis, 
which  gives  75-16  per  cent,  carbon  and  14-44  hydrogen,  the  formula  CH-'O  requiring 
75-00  C.  and  13-88  H.,  whereas  C'°H"0  requires  75-95  C.  and  13-92  H.  But  the  ex- 
periments of  Bouis  and  others  tend  to  show  that  castor-oil  alcohol,  from  which  this 
compound  is  derived,  contains  8  rather  than  7  at.  carbon.  (See  Alcohols,  i.  98  ;  also 
Octylic  Alcohol.) 

Ethylate  of  Potassium.  CffKO.  Potassium-alcohol. — Produced  by  treating 
absolute  alcohol  with  potassium ;  1  at.  hydrogen  is  then  given  off  and  its  place  supplied 
by  potassium.  The  ethylate  of  potassium  separates  from  the  saturated  liquid  in 
colourless  crystals,  which,  if  protected  from  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  may  be  pre- 
served without  alteration.  Water  converts  the  compound  into  alcohol  and  hydrate  of 
potassium.    Its  other  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  following  compound. 
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Ethylate  of  Sodium.  C-H''NaO.  Soditon-ahrihol. — Produced  like  the  potas- 
sium-compound.— Crystallises  in  broad  lamiuce.  Tbis  compound,  and  the  preceding, 
exhibit  precisely  similar  reactions,  and  both  form  very  convenient  reagents  for  the 
preparation  of  a  great  number  of  organic  bodies,  serving  to  introduce  ethyl  by  substi- 
tution into  many  compounds.  Ethylate  of  sodium  is,  however,  generally  preferred  to 
the  potassium-compound,  because  sodium  is  cheaper  than  potassium,  and  acts  less 
violently  upon  alcohol. 

Ethylate  of  sodium,  treated  with  the  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  an  alciliol- 
radicle,  forms  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  and  an  ether  containing  one  or 
two  alcohol-radicles,  according  to  the  particular  reagent  used  (Williamson,  loc.  cit.). 
With  nitrate  of  tthi/I  it  acts  in  like  manner,  yielding  ethylic  ether,  and  nitrate  of 
sodium  ;  but  with  the  ethers  of  organic  acids,  a  diiFerent  reaction  takes  place.  With 
acetate  of  ethyl  it  forms  a  very  insoluble  compound,  which  absorbs  water  greedily  from 
the  air,  yielding  alcohol  and  acetate  of  sodium  : 

C=n^NaO  +  C^IPO.C^H^O  -fH-O  =  2C-H«0  +  C^ffNaO^. 

Benzoatc  and  o.vedate  of  etliyl  act  upon  it  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  ( Beil- 
stein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  121). — Carbonic  anhydride  passed  into  a  solution  of 
ethyhite  of  sodium  forms  a  white  precipitate  of  ethyl-carbonate  of  sodium  (Beilstein, 
loc.  cit.). —  Carbo7iic  oxide  does  not  act  on  ethylate  of  sodium  (Wanklyn,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  ex.  Ill)  unless  a  trace  of  moisture  is  present ;  in  which  case  a  smaU  quantity 
of  formic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  tlie  carbonic  oxide  on  hydi-ate  of  sodium. 
(Geuther,  ibid.  cix.  73;  Lieben,  ibid.  cxii.  326.) 

Cyanate  of  ethyl,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  ethylate  of  sodium,  generally  yields 
tri eth  y  lamin e  ;  sometimes,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  cyanate  is  converted 
into  cyanurate,  which  acts  on  the  ethylate  of  sodium  in  the  manner  exjilained  on 
page  293,  yielding  hydrate  of  car  botriethyltriamine.  (Hofmann,  Proc.  Key. 
Hoc.  xi.  282.) 

With  iodoform,  ethylate  of  sodium  yields  iodide  of  methylene  and  a  body  having  the 
composition  of  aldehyde  : 

C^H^NaO  -f  CHP  =  CH'P  +  C-H^O  +  Nal. 

With  iodine,  it  yields  iodide  of  sodium,  formate  of  sodium,  and  iodoform  ;  which 
last  compound  acts  upon  it  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  Chloroform  converts 
etliylate  of  sodium  into  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  liody  having  the  composition  C'H"'0^ : 

3C-H^NaO  +  CHCP  =  3NuCl  +  C'n"^0^ 

(Kay,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  224.)  — Wurtz  (Compt.  rend,  xliii.  478)  suggests  that 
this  compound  may  be  the  trietliylic  ether  of  a  triatomic  alcohol  homologous  with 

glycerin;  C'H"=0^  =  jcS^'jsJo^ 

With  memochloracctic  acid,  ethylate  of  sodium  yields  the  sodium-salt  of  ethylox- 
acetic  acid  (an  acid  isomeric  with  ethylglycoUic  acid),  together  with  alcohol  and 
chloride  of  sodium  : 

2C^H=NaO  +  C-HV10=  =  C^H'NaO'  -t-  C=IPO  +  NaCl. 

Ethylate  of        Chloracetic     Ethyl-oxacetate  Alcohol, 
sodium.  acid.  of  sodium. 

(Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  cix.  301;  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1859,  p.  360.  —  See  Oxacetic 
Acid.) 

With  nitrobenzene,  ethylate  of  sodium  (and  likewise  alcoholic  potash)  yields 
azobenzene,  azoxybenzene,  phenylamine,  oxalic  acid,  and  other  products^  (Be  champ 
and  Saint-Pierre,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  24.) 

Ethylate  OF  Tetryl.     C'H'^O  =  Ethylate  of  Bxdyl,  Ethyl -tetrylic 

or  Ethyl-hvtylic  ether.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlii.  129.)— Produced  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  tetrylate  of  potassium,  C''H"JvO.  Coloui'less,  mobOe, 
fi-agrant  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0'7ol,  boiling  between  78°  and  80°  C. 

ETHTTS.,  PHOSPHSBES  Or.    See  Phosphoeus-bases. 

ETH"Sri«,  nUMBIOES  OP.    See  Plumbethyls. 

ETHTTl.,  SS3.Ej5IH-2-BKATE  or.    C-H«Se  =  ^'^jse.  Scleyiiiion-mercajHan. 

(Wohler  and  Siemens,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  360.) — This  compound  is  obtained  by 
saturating  aqueous  potash  with  selenhydric  acid  gas  in  an  apparatus  filled  with 
hydrogen,  and  distilling  tlie  resulting  solution  of  selenide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium 
with  concentrated  ethylsulphate  of  potassium,  the  au'  being  as  much  as  possible  ex- 
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eluded.  Seli'iihydrie  acid  gas  is  first  given  off",  and  aftervrards  water  passes  oyer, 
togetiier  -nith  a  heavy,  yellow,  intolerably  stinking  liquid.  Tliis  liquid,  after  being 
separated  from  the  watery  distillate,  is  placed  in  contact  vrith  chloride  of  calcium 
and  distilled  into  a  fresh  receiver,  whereupon  seleninm-mercaptan  passes  over  first, 
and  afterwards  selenide  of  ethyl. 

Seleninm-mercaptan  is  a  thin,  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  viatir, 
and  insoluble  therein,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  boils  considerably  above  100°  C,  and 
has  an  extremely  repulsive  odour,  resembling  that  of  the  caeodyl-compounds. 

It  burns  -nith  a  bright  blue  flame,  giving  off  thick  white  and  red  vapours  of 
selenious  acid  and  selenium.  The  vapour  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  low  redness 
is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  selenium.  A  mixture  of  selenium-mercaptan  and 
chlorate  of  potassium  takes  fire  and  explodes  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Selenium-mercaptan  appears  not  to  be  completely  oxidised  by  chlorine  or  nitric  acid. 
When  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  over  red-hot  copper  wire,  it  is  completely  decom- 
posed, forming  crystalline  selenide  of  copper,  emitting  an  odour  like  that  of  benzene, 
and  depositing  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal. 

In  contact  with  mercuric  oxide,  it  becomes  heated,  makes  a  hissing  noise,  and  forms 
a  yellow,  easily  fusible  substance,  which  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  from  it 
in  an  amorphous  condition  on  cooling.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  selenium-mercaptan 
also  forms  a  thick  j-ellow  precipitate  with  rntrcuric  chloride. 

STKVX.,  OF,  or  SESiEWSTnYS..      C'II'"Se    =  (C-IP)-Se. 

Sele7^hydric  OT  Hydrosclcnic  ether.  (Lowig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxvii.  552;  Chnnie  dcr 
orqanischen  Verbindungcn,  Aufl.  2,  ii.  432.  —  Joy,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  35. — 
Gin.  viii.  356.) 

Finely  powdered  selenide  of  potassium  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paste, 
with  pure  oxalic  ether,  then  gently  heated  in  a  retort  for  some  hours,  and  afterwards 
distilled,  yields  a  liquid  which  smells  and  tastes  like  sulphide  of  ethyl,  and  when  set 
on  fire  burns  with  an  odour  of  horse-radish,  and  deposits  selenium.  (Lowig.) — Joy 
obtains  the  compound  by  distilling  selenide  of  potassium  with  aqueous  ethylsulphate 
of  calcium.  It  appears  also  to  be  produced  in  small  quantity,  in  the  preparation  of 
selenium-mercaptan.    (Siemens,  Ann.  Ch.  Phaimi.  Ixi.  360.) 

Seienethyl  is  a  clear,  pale-yellow  liquid,  having  a  most  insufferable  odour;  it  is 
much  heavier  than  water,  and  does  not  mix  with  it.  When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  con- 
tinuously, emitting  rod  vapours  of  selenium. 

Seienethyl  is  an  organic  basis  forming  definite  salts  with  acids.  Nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  a  nitrate,  from  which  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  may  be  obtained 
by  double  decomposition.  (Joy.) 

Bromide  of  Seienethyl,  seijarates  in  the  form  of  a  lemon-yellow  oil,  heavier 
than  water,  when  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  mixed  with  hydrobromic  acid.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  ammonia,  and  forms  an  oxybromide.  (Joy.) 

Chloride  of  Seienethyl.  C'H'"SoCP. — The  solution  of  selenide  of  ethyl  in  nitric 
acid  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  becomes  milk-white,  and  immediately  afterwards 
deposits  drops  of  an  oily  body  which  is  the  chloride  of  seienethyl.  It  is  a  transparent 
light  yellow  liquid  which  sinks  in  water ;  when  quite  pure,  it  appears  to  be  inodorous. 
It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water  and  more  so  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  circumstance 
renders  some  care  necessary  in  preparing  it. 

On  leaving  it  for  a  considerable  time  in  contact  with  the  liquid  containing  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acid,  in  v/hich  it  has  been  produced,  a  number  of  well-defined  trans- 
parent and  colomiess  crystals  are  formed  at  the  separating  surface  of  the  two  liquids. 
These  crystals  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  separate  unchanged  on  evapo- 
ration. The  aqueous  solution  is  acid,  and  forms  with  ammonia  a  crystalline  mass,  from 
which  the  ammonia  is  separated  by  potash.  Sulphurous  acid  added  to  it  separates 
seienethyl.  The  crystals  give  by  analysis  13'7  per  cent,  carbon,  4'3  hydrogen,  and 
20'05  chlorine :  therefore  1  at.  chlorine  to  2  at.  carbon. 

Iodide  of  /ScZc?je^AyZ,C^H"'StiP,is  obtained  on  adding  hydriodic  acid  to  a  solution 
of  the  chloride  or  nitrate,  as  a  black  liquid,  having  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  sinking 
in  water.    It  is  inodorous,  does  not  solidify  at  0°  C. ;  dissolves  only  in  ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  Seienethyl  is  formed  by  dissolving  seienethyl  in  hot,  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid,  the  action  being  attended  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  gas. 

Oxychloride  of  Seienethyl.  C«H="Se-CPO  =  ^,,g:,„g^^J  |  O?  Chloride  of  seien- 
ethyl dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  forming  chloride  of  ammonium  and  oxychloride  of 
seienethyl.  The  latter  may  be  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  highly 
lustrous,  colourless  cubes,  generally  grouped  in  stellate  masses.  Hydrochloric  acid 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  throws  down  the  oily  chloride  of  seienethyl ;  and 
sulphurous  acid  throws  down  a  fetid  mixture  of  seienethyl  and  the  chloride.    (J oy.) 
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ETHYli,  STAWTJIDES  OS".    See  Stannethyls. 

ETHlTIi,  syljS'HIUES  OS".  Three  sulphides  of  ethyl  are  kno-\TO.  viz.  the 
proto-,  di-,  and  tri-sulphide.    They  are  oily  liquids  having  a  pungent  alliaceous  odour. 

Protosulpliide  of  Etbyl.  (C-H^)-'S.  Sulphtjdric  or  Hi/drosulphiiric  ether.  (D6- 
bereiner,  Schw.  J.  Ixi.  377.— Regnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxi.  387.— Loir, 
Compt.  rend.  xxvi.  195. —  Riche,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliii.  297.) — This  compound, 
the  analogue  of  common  ether,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  protosulpliide  of  potassium 
on  ethylsulphate  of  potassium,  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  other  ethyl-compounds  ;  also, 
according  to  Dubereiner,  by  dissolving  protosulphide  of  iron  in  a  mixture  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol. 

Freparation. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts :  one 
part  is  saturated  with  sulphydric  acid  gas,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other  ;  the  liquid 
is  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort ;  vapour  of  hydi'ochloric  ether  is  passed  through 
it  to  saturation  ;  and  heat  is  then  gradually  applied,  the  stream  of  hydrochloric 
ether  vapour  being  still  kept  up.  From  the  distillate,  which  contains  alcohol  as  well 
as  sulphide  of  ethyl,  the  sulphide  of  ethyl  is  precipitated  by  water  ;  it  is  then  purified 
liy  washing  with  water,  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  (Regnault). 
Baudrimont  (Compt.  rend.  liv.  616)  distils  sulphide  of  potassium  with  iodide  of 
ethyl.    Lowig  distils  sulphide  of  potassium  with  ethylsulphate  of  barium. 

Proprrtirs. — Sulphide  of  ethyl  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  having  a  very  pungent, 
disagreeable,  alliaceous  odour.  Specific  gravity  =  0'825  at  20°  C.  Boiling  point 
73^  C.  Vapour-density  3-00  (Regnault)  ;  calculated  (2  vol.)  =3-12.  It  is  insoluble 
in  ivatcr,  but  soluble  in  alcohnl. 

It  is  very  inflammable  and  burns  in  the  air  with  a  lilue  flame.  When  poured  into 
chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  readily,  converting 
it  partly  into  ethyl-sulphurous  acid  (SO  )".C-HMI.O^.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  potash-ley,  but  on  distilling  it  over  hj/dratc  of  jiotrissitim  sidphide  of  potassium 
is  formed,  and  alcohol  passes  over,  together  with  midecomposed  sulpliide  of  ethyl, 
(C'-IP)^S  +  2KH0  =  K-S  -i-2(C^HMI.O).  It  is  not  altered  by  wcrcuric  oxide,  but 
forms  a  yellow  pirecipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.    (See  Addenda,  p>.  967.) 

Compoimds  of  Ethylic  Sulphide  with  Metcdlic  Chlorides. 

Mercury-compound.  (C-II'')-S.2HgCl.,  or  (C-H^)^S.Hg"CP. — By  agitating  aqueous 
mercuric  chloride  with  sulphide  of  ethyl  or  its  alcoholic  solution,  a  crystalline  com- 
pound is  obtained,  which  may  lie  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol, 
and  obtained  in  distinct  crystals  by  solution  in  ether  or  wood-spirit.  It  forms  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  in  which  ooP  :  odP  =  103°  40' ;  ooP  :  oP  =  73°  10'.  It  is  heavier  than 
water;  has  a  very  unjileasant  odour;  becomes  opaque  and  gives  off  sulphide  of  ethyl 
on  exposure  to  the  air  ;  melts  at  90°  C.  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling  ;  and  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat,  emitting  fetid  vapours. 
(Loir.) 

Platinum-compound  (C-Il*)-S.PtCP. — Obtained  like  the  preceding,  which  itresemble.9 
in  most  of  its  properties.    Melts  at  108°  C. 

Chlorinated  Berioalivcs  of  Ethylic  Sulphide. 

Sulphide  of  ethyl  takes  fire  when  poured  into  chlorine  gas  ;  but  when  dry  chlorine 
is  passed  into  a  flask  containing  sulphide  of  ethyl,  not  at  first  into  tlie  liquid,  the 
vessel  being  kepjt  cool  and  in  the  shade,  substitution-pi'oducts  are  formed,  the  chlorine 
quickly  disappears,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  abundantly  evolved  ;  towards  the  end 
of  the  operation,  the  chlorine  may  be  passed  directly  into  the  liquid.  With  aljout 
15  grammes  of  liqmd,  the  operation  is  completed  in  diffiised  daylight  in  aljout  four 
hours.  (Riche.) 

To  separate  the  products,  the  liquid  is  first  heated  to  70° — 80°  C,  while  a  stream 
of  carbonic  anhydi-ide  is  passed  through  it,  wherebj'  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid 
are  expelled,  and  then  distilled.  It  begins  to  boil  at  150°  C,  the  greater  portion 
distils  over  between  163°  and  173°,  and  the  boiling  point  afterwards  rises  to  230°;  but 
the  liquid  then  begins  to  decompose,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  leaving  a  carbon- 
aceous residue  (Riche).    The  only  definite  compound  obtained  from  it  is: 

Dichlorethtjlic  Siilpihide.  (C^H^Cl-)^S. — This  compound  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  distillate,  passing  over  between  163°  and  173°,  and  may  bs  purified  by  rectifi- 
cation. It  is  a  light-yellow  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1-547,  having  a  strong  unpleasant 
odour,  boiling  between  167° — 172°  C.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  and  by  proto- 
sulphide of  potassium,  with  formation  of  viscid  products.  (Riche.) 

Trichlorethylic  Sulphide.  (C-H'CP)'S.— If  the  chlorine  is  allowed  to  act  on 
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the  sulphide  of  etliylin  diffused  daylight  without  external  cooling,  a  liquid  is  obtained, 
blackish  at  first,  becoming  deep  yellow  afterwards,  from  which,  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion, this  and  the  following  compounds  are  obtained. 

Trichlorethylie  sulphide  is  a  dark  yeUow  oil,  boiling  between  189°  and  192°  C. 
(Riche.) 

Tetrachlorcthylic  Sulphide.  (C-HCl^)-S. — This  compound,  previously  obtained 
by  Eegnault,  passes  over  in  the  distillation  between  217°  and  222°  C.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  larger  quantity  by  passing  chlorine  for  a  long  time,  and  in  large  excess,  over 
sulphide  of  ethyl,  heating  the  liquid  ultimately  to  between  60°  and  80°  C.  It  is  a 
yellow  liquid  of  intolerable  odour,  of  specific  gravity  1-673  at  24°  C,  boiling,  accord- 
ing to  Eegnault,  at  about  160°  C.  with  partial  decomposition. 

Perchlorethylic  Sulphide.  (C'CP)^S  (?) — By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ethylic 
sulphide  in  sunshine.  Trichloride  of  carbon  is  then  formed  and  a  liqiiid  obtained, 
■which  is  probably  (C-CP)^S  ;  but  it  has  not  been  analysed.  (Riche.) 

Slsidpbide  of  Etbyl.  C'-H'S,  or  C^H^Sl  Thialol.  (Zeise,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi. 
371. — Pyr.  Morin,  ibid,  xlviii.  483. — Lciwig,  ibid,  xxvii.  650. — Lowig  and  Weid- 
mann,  ibid.  xlix.  326. — Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [3]  xviii.  268.— Muspratt,  Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  19.) — Produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  ethyl-sulphate  of  potassium  on 
disulphide  of  potassium  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution  (Zeise).  If  the  solution 
also  contains  trisulphide  of  potassium,  a  certain  quantity  of  trisulphide  of  ethyl  is 
formed  at  the  same  time  ;  nevertheless  the  greater  part  of  the  trisulphide  of  potassium 
likewise  yields  disulphide  of  ethyl,  part  of  the  sulphur  being  sej^arated  : 

C=H^K.SO«  +  KS'  =  K^SO^  +  C-H^S  +  S\ 

2.  By  distilling  oxalate  of  ethyl  with  disulphide  of  potassium. — 3.  By  decomposing 

sulphosulphite  of  ethyl,  ^Q^s'jilg'  ^  product  of  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  mercap- 

tan  by  nitric  acid  (see  Sulphurous  ETsreKs),  wdth  potash  (Lowig  andWeidmann). 
—4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  ethyl-sulphocarbonate  of  potassium.  (Zeise.) 

Preparation. — 1.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  disulpliide  and  2  pts.  ethylsulphate  of  potas- 
sium (or  3  pts.  ethylsulphate  of  potassium  and  2  pts.  ordinary  liver  of  sulphur)  is  dis- 
tilled in  a  retort  with  5  pts.  water ;  more  water  is  added  when  the  residue  becomes 
thick  ;  the  distillation  is  continued  ;  and  this  treatment  is  repeated  three  or  foxxr  times, 
as  long  as  oil  continues  to  pass  over.  The  yellow  and  still  impure  disulphide  of  ethyl 
is  separated  from  the  water  which  has  passed  over  with  it,  shaken  up  several  times 
with  large  quantities  of  fresh  water,  and  dried  for  several  days  over  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. Of  this  oil,  which  is  contaminated  with  a  more  fixed  oQ  (hence  its  boiling  point 
rises  from  150°  to  200°  C),  a  quantity  is  distilled  off  sufficient  to  raise  the  boiling 
point  to  190°  ;  the  distillate  is  again  distilled  till  the  boiling  point  rises  to  180°;  and 
this  treatment  is  repeated  till  a  distillate  is  obtained,  which  passes  over  at  151°  with- 
out lea^ang  any  residue.  The  quantity  of  the  pure  product  thus  obtained  is  about 
half  that  of  the  impure  oO. — 2.  Muspratt  distils  together  in  a  large  retort  equal  por- 
tions of  the  concentrated  solutions  of  ethylsulphate  of  calcium  and  trisulphide  of  potas- 
sium ;  washes  the  oily  product  repeatedly  with  distilled  water  ;  and  then  rectifies  it 
several  times  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Propicrties. — Disulphide  of  ethyl  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  equal  to  that  of  water,  so  that 
it  first  floats  upon  water,  and  then,  perhaps  from  absorbing  water,  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  It  boUs  at  151°  0..  passing  over  undecomposed.  It  is  neutral  to  vegetable 
colours;  has  a  very  strong  and  repidsive  alliaceous  odour  (according  to  Muspratt  it 
has  a  most  disgusting  smell  when  crude,  but  after  reetificatiou  the  smell  is  only 
slightly  alliaceous) ;  when  inhaled  it  is  very  apt  to  produce  headache ;  tastes  first 
sharp  and  afterwards  sweetish  ;  10  drops  of  it  given  to  a  rabbit  cause  convulsive 
movements,  from  which,  however,  the  animal  slowly  recovers.  Vapour-density  = 
4-270  (Cahours).  If  then  its  molecule  in  the  state  of  vapour  is  condensed  to  2  vols., 
according  to  the  ordinary  law,  the  rational  formula  must  be  C''E["'S-,  not  C-ffS :  foe 
(2.  12  +  5.  1  +  32)  X  0-0693  =  4-227. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Disulphide  of  ethyl  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue 
flame.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Chlorine  decomposes  it  readily, 
especially  in  sunshine  (Cahours).  With  bromine  it  forms  a  compound,  soluble  in 
water,  which  yields,  by  distillation,  hydrobromie  acid  and  an  aromatic  liquid.  Fuming 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  ethylsulphurous  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
being  also  formed.  Strong  sxdphuric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it  in  the  cold  ;  on  applying 
heat,  decomposition  takes  place,  attended  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride. 
With  mercuric  oxide,  disulphide  of  ethyl  slowly  forms  a  yellow  mass.  The  alcoholic 
solution  precipitates  mercuric  chloride  white,  acetate  of  lead  yeUowisli  white.  (Morin.) 
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Trisulphide  of  Ethyl.  (C-H*)-Sl— Obtaiueil,  together  with  the  disulpliiae,  \<v 
distilling  a  mixture  of  ethylsulphate  and  peutasulphide  of  potassium.  On  rectifying 
the  product,  the  disulphide  passes  over  first,  and  afterwards  the  trisulphide.  It  is  a 
heavy,  oily  liquid,  which  reacts  like  the  disulphide  with  nitric  acid  aud  with 
chlorine.    (Cahours,  loc.  cit.) 

Pentasulpbide  of  Ethyl.  (C-H*)-S'^  (?) — This  appears  to  be  the  composition  of 
a  wliite,  sweet-tasting,  fusil ile  sulphuretted  compound,  precipitated  by  water  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  oxalic  ether  and  pentasulpbide  of  potassium.  (Ltiwig,  Ckcut/e 
dcr  Organischen  Verbindungen,  i.  46-1-.) 

ZiTHYl.,  SUZ.PH-?I>Ba.TZ:  or.    C=H«S  =  ^^|[*|S.      Hijdrimilfhatc  of  Ethijl. 

8ulphethi/laie  or  Ethijlsidphide  o  f  Hydrogen.  Mercaptan. — This  body,  which  has  the 
composition  of  alcohol  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  was  discovered  by 
Zeise  in  183.3  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  369),  and  has  been  further  examined  by  Liebig(Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xi.  10  ;  xxiii.  34),  Debus  {ibid.  Lxxii.  18),  Kegnaul  t  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2] 
Ixxi.  390),  and  others.  (See  also  G  m.  riii.  340;  Gerh.  ii.  284.)  The  name  mer- 
captan,  by  which  it  is  generally  knowai,  signifies  corpus  mcrcurio  aptum,  a  body 
having  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  mercury. 

Mercaptau  is  produced  in  numerous  cases  of  the  reaction  of  et'iyl -compounds  with 
metaUic  sulphydrates,  especially  with  those  of  the  alkali-nietals :  1.  By  the  action  of 
sulphydrate  of  barium  on  ethylsulphate  of  barium  or  of  calcium  : 

BaHS  +  Cm^Ba.SO*  =  C^H^H.S  +  Ba'SO^. 

By  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethyl  on  sulphydrate  of  potassium  : 

KHS  +  C-WCl  =  KCl  +  C-II'.II.S. 

3.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  xanthate  of  potassium.  —4.  By  the  action  of  nitrate  of 
ethyl  on  sulphydrate  of  ammonium.    (E.  Kopp.) 

Preparation. — 1.  Crystallised  ethylsulphate  of  calcium  is  distilled  with  a  solution 
of  sulphydrate  of  barium ;  the  product  is  collected  in  a  well  cooled  z'eceiver ;  the 
aqueous  portion  is  decanted ;  and  the  mereaptan  which  remains  is  purified  by 
distillation  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  then  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium 
(Zeise). — 2.  A  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  such  as  is  used  for  preparing 
the  ethylsulphates,  is  saturated  with  potash  ;  and  the  liquid,  decanted  from  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphate  of  potassium,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  then  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  distilled  (Wohler). — 3.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  treated  with  vapour  of 
chloride  of  ethyl.  Baudrimont  (Compt.  rend.  liv.  616)  recommends  iodide  of  ethyl 
for  this  purpose,  instead  of  the  chloride,  because  it  is  less  volatile. 

Properties. — Mereaptan  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid  having  a  peculiarly 
offensive  alliaceous  odour.  Specific  gravity  0-8325  at  21°  C.  (Lieliig).  IJoils  between 
61°  and  63°  C.  Vapour-density  =  2-11  (Bunsen) ;  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  2-148. 
It  is  very  inflammable  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  When  a  di  op  of  it  at  the  end  of 
a  glass  rod  is  briskly  agitated,  it  solidifies  by  the  cold  pi-oduced  by  its  own  evapora- 
tion. It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  voter,  but  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  dissolves  sid2)hur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine. 

Beconqwsitions. — 1.  Mereaptan,  boiled  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  acquires 
a  red  colour,  and  after  a  while  deposits  a  peculiar  oik  On  continuing  the  ebullition, 
the  oil  disappears  and  ultimately  cthylsulphurous  acid  is  obtained. 

2.  Mereaptan,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  triethylio  disidphophonphate,  yields 
sulphide  of  ethyl  and  diethylic  disulphophosphate  : 

CPS)"'>0=  ^  C^ff  >o  _  C=H')<.  _^     (PS)'"  \0- 

3.  With  pcntasulphide  of  phosphorus,  it  forms  triethylic  and  diethylic  totrasulpho- 
phosphates : 

(PS)'"?^s  ,  ./C=^^?s^_  (PS)'">g3  .    (PS'")  J  g 

(PS)'"J^  -f  5^  II  r  /-  (C'-'H^)'!'    +  (c^n^-.Hi'^  + 

(L.  Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  190.) 

4.  Potassium  and  sodium  eliminate  hydrogen  from  mereaptan  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  alcohol,  and  form  analogous  substitution-products,  viz.  the  sulphethylates 
of  potassium  and  sodium.— 5.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  mereaptan  precipitates 
many  metallic  salts,  forming  a  yellow  precipitate  with  teael-salts,  and  white  precipitates 
with  cvpric  acetate,  mercuric  softs,  and  trichloride  of  gold.  These  precipitates,  which 
are  formed  from  mereaptan  by  the  substitution  of  a  metal  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and 
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have  the  general  formula  C'^H^M.S.  are  called  Sulphethylates,  Ethylsulphides, 
orMercaptides.  This  general  formula  likewise  includes  certain  double  sulphur- 
ethers  analogous  to  the  double  ethyLic  ethers  (p.  542). 

Sulphethylate  of  Amy  I,  CH'-'S  =  C=ff.C^H".S.  —Prepared  by  heating  1  at.  tri- 
ethylic  disulphophosphate  with  2  at.  amylic  alcohol  to  150°  C.  tiU.  the  vitreous  mass 
which  is  deposited  no  longer  increases  in  volume : 

Trlethylic  di-  Arojlic  alcohol.      Sulphethylate  Amylo-diethylic 

lulphophosphute.  ofamyl.  sulphophosphate. 

The  ethereal  liquid  which  floats  on  this  mass  is  decanted  and  distilled ;  the  liquid 
which  passes  over  between  120°  and  140°  C.  is  dissolved  in  several  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol  and  precipitated  by  water ;  this  treatment  is  repeated  several  times ;  and  the 
product  is  finally  washed  with  water  till  it  is  quite  free  from  amylic  alcohol. 

Sulphethylate  of  amyl  is  a  coloiu'less  liquid,  smelling  lilce  sulphide  of  ethyl,  and 
sulphide  of  amy].  It  boils  at  132° — 133-5°  C.  (corrected),  under  a  pressure  of  7o'8  mm. 
Vapour-density,  obs.  =  4-4954  ;  calc.  =  4-5606.  Its  alcoholic  solution  forms  a  white 
precipitate  -viith.  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxix.  315;  Eep.  Chim.  pur.  C.  1862,  p.  172.) 

Sulphethylate  of  Coffer  is  obtained  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  on  mixing 
the  alcoholic  solutions  of  mercaptan  and  cupric  acetate  ;  also,  as  a  nearly  colourless 
mass,  by  digesting  finely  pulverised  cupric  oxide  with  mercaptan  in  a  closed  vessel. 
The  salt  when  dry  burns  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  -with  a  bluish-green  light.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  boiling  potash ;  forms  a  colourless  solution  with  moderately  strong  hy- 
drochloric acid  ;  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol. 

Sulphethylate  of  Gold.  C'-H^AuS.— Obtained  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate 
on  mixing  the  dilute  alcoholic  solutions  of  auric  chloride  and  mercaptan  (1  pt.  mercap- 
tan dissolved  in  70  pts.  alcohol  with  1  pt.  chloride  of  gold  in  20  pts.  alcohol).  Solid 
trichloride  of  gold  is  violently  attacked  by  mercaptan,  the  mass  becoming  very  hot  and 
giving  off  large  quantities  of  hydi-ochloric  acid.  Oxide  of  gold  is  still  more  violently 
attacked,  the  mercaptan  sometimes  taking  fire,  and  a  black  instead  of  a  white  product 
being  obtained.  As  the  compound  produced  in  these  reactions  is  not  (C-ff)^Au"'S^ 
but  C-H^AuS,  it  follows  that  chlorine  or  oxygen  must  be  set  free,  as  shown  by  the 
equation : 

C-H'^S  +  AuCP  =  C^H^AuS  +  HCl  +  CP; 

and  this,  acting  on  another  portion  of  the  mercaptan,  doubtless  gives  rise  to  the  great 
heat  evolved  when  the  materials  are  used  in  the  undissolved  state. 

Sulphethylate  of  gold  remains  white  when  heated  to  190°  C. ;  at  225°  it  begins  to 
turn  brown  and  gives  off  a  yellowish  liquid  (probably  disulphide  of  ethyl),  unaccom- 
panied by  gas,  and  leaves  metallic  gold.  It  is  not  decomposed  hy  potash,  or  by  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid.    Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  violent  evolution  of  gas. 

Sulphethylate  of  Lead,  obtained  by  precipitation  from  alcoholic  solutions  of 
mercaptan  and  acetate  of  lead,  is  white,  crystalline,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  lead-solu- 
tion. It  blackens  by  heat ;  does  not  appear  to  be  decomposed  by  potash.  Nitrate  of 
lead  is  not  precipitated  by  mercaptan. 

Sulphethylate  of  Mercury  (mercm-ieum).  C-H^HgS,  or  (C-ff)''IIg"S^  (accord- 
ing as  the  atomic  weight  of  merciiry  is  taken  at  100  or  200). — This  compound  is  quickly 
formed  on  bringing  mercuric  oxide  in  contact  with  anercaptan,  either  piu'e  or  dis.solved 
in  alcohol,  the  action  being  attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat.  It  is  a  white, 
crystalline  mass,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  melting  at  85°C.,  inodorous  even  in  the  melted 
state.  It  dissolves  in  12  or  15  pts.  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  and  separates  on  cooling  in 
white  scales  having  a  silvery  lustre.  When  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  turns 
yellow,  exliales  an  intoxicating  odour,  and  gives  off  raetaUie  mercury.  At  130°  C.  it 
gives  off  an  oil,  which  appears  to  be  disulphide  of  ethyl. 

Sulphethylate  of  mercury  is  not  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash ;  but  aqueous  sulphide 
of  potassium  separates  sulphide  oi  mercury  from  it,  forming  a  solution  which  contains 
the  sulphethylates  of  potassium  and  of  mercury,  probably  combined  in  a  double  salt 
This  solution,  when  boiled  and  evaporated,  yields  a  white  precipitate ;  on  addition  of 
lead-salts,  a  yeUow  precipitate;  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  a  grey,  insoluble  com- 
pound. Sulphydric  acid  decomposes  it  completely,  forming  sulphide  of  mercury  and 
sulphydrate  of  ethyl.  Dilute  hydi-ochloric  acid  dissolves  it  slowly  at  the  boiling  heat, 
and  deposits  it  again  on  cooling  in  crystals  having  a  strong  lustre.  Strong  nitric  acid 
decomposes  it,  with  -vdolent  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours,  forming  a  solution  from 
which  water  throws  do-wn  a  colourless  oil.    Metallic  lead  immersed  in  the  melted 
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salt  throws  down  metallic  mercury  and  forms  sulphide  of  ethyl,  sulphide  of  lead,  anA 
leud-amalgam. 

A  compound  of  sulphcth  i/Jatc  and  chloride  of  mercury,  C-H*HgS.HgCl,  is  obtained,  on 
mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercaptan  with  mercuric  chloride,  as  a  white  bulky 
precipitate,  changing  after  a  while  to  a  mass  of  crystalline  lamiufe.  It  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  and  in  ether ;  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  somewhat  more  freely,  and 
deposits  it  in  thin  crystalline  lamime  on  cooling.  (Debus.) 

Sulpjicthi/latc  of  Methyl,  C-'mS  =  C=mCH^S.— This  compound,  the  analogue 
of  Williamson's  ethylmethylic  ether  (p.  6-12),  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
triethylie  disulphophosphate  witli  twice  its  volume  of  methylic  alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube 
to  150°  C,  care  being  taken  not  to  exceed  that  temperature.  The  reaction  is  complete 
in  a  few  hours,  the  tube  then  containing  a  brownish  ethereal  liquid,  which  is  nearly 
pure  sulphethylate  of  methyl,  and  a  nearly  colourless,  vitreous  mass,  consisting  of 
diethylic  sulphophosphate : 


The  reaction  is  always  attended  witli  the  formation  of  secondary  products,  result- 
ing chiefly  from  the  decomposition  of  the  diethylic  sulphophosphate. 

Sulphethylate  of  methyl,  purified  by  rectification,  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid, 
having  an  odour  more  like  that  of  methylic  than  of  etliylic  sulphide.  It  boils  at  58'8° 
— 59'5°  C.  (corrected)  under  a  pressure  of  787  mm.  Vapour-density,  observed  =  2'609  ; 
caleidated  =  2'6258.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  metallic  chlorides.  Its 
alcoholic  solution,  mixed  with  alcoholic  mercuric  chloride,  forms  a  precipitate  consisting 
of  small  scales  having  the  composition  C^II-''S.2HgCl.    (Carius,  loc.  cit.) 

Sulphethylate  of  Platinum,  C-HTtS,  is  a  light  yellow,  muddy  precipitate, 
obtained  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  mercaptan  and  dichloride  of  platinum, 
the  latter  not  in  excess. 

Sulphethylate  of  Potassium  is  produced  by  the  action  of  pot.assium  on  mer- 
captan (sulphethylate  of  hydrogen).  It  is  a  dull  white  granular  mass,  very  soluble  in 
water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  may  be  heated  considerably  above  100°  C.  without 
decomposing,  but  a  very  strong  heat  carbonises  it.  Its  aqueous  solution  likewise  de- 
composes and  blackens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids 
decompose  it,  with  brisk  effervescence.  The  recently  prepared  aqueous  solution  pre- 
cipitates lead-salts,  yellow  in  tlie  cold,  white  on  boiling.  The  partially  decomposed 
solution  forms  a  brick-red  precipitate  with  sdvir-salis. 

Sulphethylate  of  Silver  is  the  white  precipitate  formed  on  adding  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  mercaptan ;  but  it  appears  always  to  retain  a  portion  of 
nif7'ate. 

S)il phrthylate  of  Soddu  m.  —  Prepared  like  the  potassium-salt.  Dissolves  easily 
in  water,  forming  an  alkaline  liquid. 


Zeise,  in  preparing  the  sulphur-compounds  of  ethyl,  obtained,  on  several  occasions,  a 
peculiar  oil,  whicli  he  sometimes  distinguishes  by  the  epithet  indiffcnnt,  and  which 
differs  from  protosulphide  of  ethyl,  from  mercaptan,  and  from  disulpljide  of  ethyl. 

This  oil  is  formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  mercaptan  from  sulpliydrate 
of  barium  and  an  ethylsulphate,  and  consequently  the  mercaptan  reqnii'es  to  be  purified 
from  it.  In  the  preparation  of  disulphide  of  ethyl  from  disulphide  of  barium  and  an 
ethylsulphate,  small  quantities  of  tliis  indifferent  oil  likewise  pass  over  with  the  disul- 
phide of  etliyl.  It  is  however  obtained  in  gi-eatest  aliundance,  mixed  with  about  mer- 
captan, by  clistilling  1  at.  protosidphide  of  barium  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  1  at. 
ethylsulphate  of  barium.  The  mixture  becomes  turbid  at  60°  C,  then  gummy  and  covered 
with  scum  ;  at  the  end  of  the  distillation,  nothing  remains  but  sulphate  of  bai'ium.  If  too 
much  water  be  added,  the  whole  of  the  oil  remains  dissolved  in  the  watery  distillate.  The 
oily  mixture  of  this  indifferent  oil  and  mercaptan  which  passes  over  with  the  watery 
distillate  (which  is  free  from  alcohol)  Ijegins  to  boil  at  70^'  C,  but  the  boiling  point 
gradually  rises  to  102° ;  by  repeated  fractional  distillation,  it  may  be  separated  into  a 
more  volatile  portion,  the  mercaptan,  an^  a  less  volatile  portion,  the  indifferent  oil. 
Tlie  latter  maj'  be  freed  from  the  last  portions  of  mercaptan  by  agitation  with  water 
and  oxide  of  lead,  and  from  water  by  rectification  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a 
transparent,  colourless,  neutral  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0-8449  at  18°  C.  Its  odour  re- 
sembles that  of  mercaptan,  but  is  weaker  and  less  ethereal.  It  burns  with  a  redder 
flame  than  mercaptan,  producing  a  larger  quantity  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  mercaptan.    Its  alcohoHc  solution  produces  no  turbidity  in  lead- 
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or  mercury-salts.  It  contains  22'3  per  cent,  carbon,  10'8  hydrogen,  and  28'0  sulphiu', 
approximating  to  the  formula  C-H'-SO^      mercaptan  +  3  at.  water. 

ETH-Srii,  TBXiXiVBIDE  OT,  or  TSX.I.VRETHYI..  CH'^Te  =  (C'H'>)n''e. 
Tellurhydric  or  Hydrotdluric  Ether.  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  Ill  ;  Ixxxiv. 
69. — Mallet,  ibid.  Ixxix.  223  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  71.) — This  compound  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  telluride  of  potassium  on  ethylsidphate  of  potassium : 

2(C=H\K.S0<)  +  K^xe  =  2K=S0'  +  {Cm'-fTle. 

Preparation. — Telluride  of  potassium  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  pt.  of  tellurium 
powder  with  10  pts.  of  burnt  tartar  ;  introducing  the  mixture  into  a  porcelain  retort 
fitted  with  a  glass  tube  bent  downwards  at  i-ight  angles ;  heating  the  retort  to  redness  for 
three  or  four  hours — as  long,  indeed,  as  carbonic  oxide  continues  to  escape  ;  and  then 
introducing  the  end  of  the  bent  tube  into  a  flask  tilled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  to  prevent 
access  of  air.  As  soon  as  the  mixture  is  quite  cold,  a  concentrated  solution  of  ethyl- 
sulphate  of  potassium  (3  or  4  pts.  of  the  solid  salt  to  1  pt.  of  tellurium)  prepared  with 
water  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  is  poured  into  the  retort,  which  is  then  tightly  corked  ; 
and  the  whole  heated  for  some  time,  with  constant  agitation,  to  40°  or  50'-'.  The  result- 
ing purple  solution,  together  with  the  undissolved  portion,  is  then  quickly  poiired  into  a 
flask  previously'  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride ;  the  retort  again  filled  with  the  same  gas ; 
a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  of  ethylsulphate  poured  into  it  (a  portion  having  been 
kept  back  for  the  purpose);  the  retort  again  closed;  and  the  digestion  repeated.  These 
precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  telluride  of  potassium  by  oxidation.  The 
flask  is  then  connected  with  a  condensing  tube  and  receiver,  and  the  mixture  kept  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition.  The  flask  then  becomes  filled  with  the  yellow 
vapour  of  tellurethyl,  and  that  compound  distils  over,  together  with  water,  in  which  it 
sinks  in  drops.  Finally,  when  aboiit  |  of  the  monotelluride  of  ethyl  has  passed  over, 
a  small  quantity  of  ditelluride  is  likewise  obtained,  differing  from  the  former  by  its  black- 
red  colour. 

Properties. — Tellurethyl  is  a  deep  yellowish-red  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  boil- 
ing below  100°  C.  It  has  a  strong,  very  persistent,  and  extremely  disgusting  odour, 
like  that  of  sulphide  of  ethyl,  or  teUuretted  hydrogen.  It  appears  to  be  very  poisonous. 
Its  vapour  has  a  deep  yellow  colour.    It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Decompositions. — Tellurethyl  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  clear  white  flame 
bordered  with  light  blue,  giving  off  thick  white  fumes  of  tellurous  acid.  It  remains 
unaltered  under  water,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  covered  witli  a  yellowish, 
and  afterwards  with  a  white  film,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  white  earthy  mass. 
In  sunshine  this  oxidation  takes  place  much  more  quickly,  and  is  attended  with  sliglit 
fuming;  but  no  fire  isprodxiced,  even  in  oxygen  gas.  Tellurethjd,  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  causes  violent  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  and  forms  a  solution  from  which  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  tlu-ows  down  a  heavy  colourless  oik  (Wohler.) 

Combittations. — Tellurethyl  exhibits  the  properties  of  a  diatomic  radicle,  uniting 
with  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  acid  radicles  in  general  to  form  salts.  The  nitrate  is 
obtained  by  treating  telliu'ethyl  with  nitric  acid ;  the  other  salts  by  double  decomposi- 
tion. 

Bromide.  C*II"'TeBr^. — "When  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  the  oxychloride  of  tel- 
lorethyl  is  mixed  with  hydrobromic  acid,  the  bromide  separates  in  the  form  of  a  pale 
yellow,  very  heavy,  inodorous  oil. 

Chloride.  C^H'^TeCP. — Obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  not  contain- 
ing a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid,  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  narrow  cylindrical 
vessel.  The  mixture  becomes  milky  at  first,  and  after  a  while  the  chloride  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil.  It  may  be  washed  with  water,  though  it  is  some- 
what soluble  in  that  liquid,  and  also  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  latter 
solution  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  chloride  separates  in  oily  drops  (Wohler, 
Mallet).  The  cliloride  is  also  precipitated  as  an  oil  on  adding  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  or  oxychloride.  (Wohler.) 

Transparent  and  colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  an  unpleasant  odour. 
May  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  but  appears  to  have  a  very  high  boiling-point, 
for  when  distilled  with  water  it  passes  over  very  slowly.  Oxide  of  silver  decomposes 
this  compound,  converting  it  into  oxide  of  tellm-ethyl.  (Mallet.) 

Fluoride. — Hydrofluoric  acid,  added  to  solutions  of  the  oxychloride,  throws  down 
fluoride  of  tellurethyl,  while  a  soluble  fluorine-compound  remains  in  solution  and  may 
be  crystallised  by  evaporation.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  treating  oxide  of 
tellurethyl  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  (Wohler.) 

Iodide.  C^H"'TeI-. — Formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  oxychloride,  or 
oxybromide  witli  liydriodic  acid,  or  by  supersaturating  the  chloride  with  this  acid. 
The  iodide  separates  in  the  form  of  a  very  beautifid  orange-coloured  precipitate,  which 
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when  washed  and  dried  forms  an  orange-j'ellow  powder.  Heated  in  water,  it  melts  at 
60°  C.  to  <t  heavy,  yellowish-red  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellowish-red, 
opaque,  scaly,  crystnlline  mass,  which,  like  mica,  may  be  very  easily  broken  in  the 
direction  of  the  cleavage-plane.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  hot 
alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  long,  thin,  orange-yellow  prisms.  When  heated 
above  its  melting  point  it  decomposes,  yielding  a  yellowish-red  oil,  a  black  sublimate, 
and  metallic  tellurium.  If  a  partially  decomposed  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  this  body,  an  almost  blood-red  precipitate  is  obtained,  most 
probably  containing  a  higher  iodide. 

Nitrate.  C'H>"Te.(NO^f  =  ^ Jj^KiXe)"! i°  ^^'^  form  of  a  white, 
crystalline  mass  by  dissolving  tellurethyl  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat.  This  salt  burns  away  like  gunpowder  when  heated. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water.  Alkalis  added  to  the  solution  form  no  precipitate,  be- 
cause the  oxide  of  tellurethyl  is  soluble  in  water.  Sulphurous  acid  separates  tellur- 
ethyl in  dark,  red  drops.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  the  sulphide  (p.  283). 
Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  chloride.  (Mallet.) 

fC''H""'Te')- > 

Oxalate  (basic),  ^qjo-)" H^  C — Obtained  by  digesting  the  oxychloride  with 
water  and  excess  of  silver-oxalate.  Short,  transparent  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  with  acid  reaction.  When  heated,  it  melts,  boils,  gives  off  tellurethyl,  forms 
a  crystalline  sublimate,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  tellurium. 

Oxide.  —  Not  yet  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  its  isolation  being  always 
attended  with  partial  decomposition.  It  may  be  obtained  :  1.  By  direct  oxidation 
of  the  alcoholic  solution  in  the  air ;  the  process  is  however  very  slow  and  does  not 
afford  a  good  mode  of  preparation  (Mallet). — 2.  By  treating  the  chloride  immersed 
in  water, with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  which  immediately  acts  upon  it  with 
spontaneous  evolution  of  heat,  and  is  converted  into  chloride.  The  filtered  liquid  is 
an  aqueous  solution  of  oxide  of  tellurethyl  free  from  silver  and  chlorine.  By  evapora- 
tion at  a  gentle  heat,  the  oxide  is  obtained  as  a  white  mass,  having  a  very  distinct 
crystalline  character  (Mallet). — 3.  Wcihler,  by  digesting  a  solution  of  the  crystal- 
lised oxychloride  with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  found  that  chloride  of 
silver  was  immediately  formed ;  but  the  liquid  did  not  filter  well,  the  excess  of  oxide 
uf  silver  running  through.  On  evaporating  it  in  the  water-bath  to  a  sj-rup,  it  began 
to  smell  of  telluretliyl,  and  the  undissolved  matter  turned  black.  On  dilution  with 
watei',  it  filtered  clearly,  but  the  solution,  when  again  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  emitted  an 
odour  of  tellurethyl  and  began  suddenly  to  give  off  a  gas  (carbonic  anhydride  absorbed 
from  the  air)  with  effervescence. — 4.  A  solution  of  the  sulphate  was  decomposed  with, 
a  hot  saturated  solution  of  baryta-water,  the  excess  of  baryta  removed  by  carbonic 
acid,  the  liquid  heated  some  time  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  and  then  filtered.  The 
solution,  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  smelt  constantly  of  tellurethyl,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  was  brought  down  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  gave  off  gas  with  efferves- 
cence. The  same  evolution  of  gas  was  subsequently  produced  in  the  cold  mass  by 
stirring  it.    The  syrup  residue  exhibited  signs  of  crystallisation.  (Wdhler.) 

The  crystalline  oxide  obtained  by  Mallet  decomposed  when  heated  in  a  tube,  yield- 
ing metallic  tellurium  and  an  oil  having  a  very  offensive  odour.  In  the  air  it  burned 
with  the  blue  flame  of  tellurium  (Mallet). — The  solution  of  the  oxide  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  when  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  chloride  of  tellurethyl  in 
colourless  oily  di'ops  (Wohle  r.  Mallet).  — Yields  a  crystalline  salt  with  nitric  acid. 
(Wohler.) 

Oxy  bromide.     (C'H'»Te)=  |       =  C'H'»TeO.C^H'°TeBr^.— Obtained  by  dissolving 

the  bromide  in  ammonia.  Crystallises  in  shining,  colourless  prisms,  of  the  same  form 
as  the  oxychloride. 

Oxychloride.    {C^Woief^Q  =  C*H'»TeO.C<H'»TeCP.— Obtained  by  dissolving 

the  chloride  in  caustic  ammonia  or  potash,  and  evaporating  the  solution  till  it  crystal- 
lises. It  is  better  to  add  ammonia,  because  an  excess  of  it  does  not  decompose  the 
product.  The  salt  crystallises  easily  as  the  excess  of  ammonia  evaporates.  The 
mother-liquor  contains  sal-ammoniac  or  chloride  of  potassium  : 

2C'H"'TcCP  -t-  K-0  =  2KC1  +  C^H'«TeO.C'H'»TeCP. 

Colourless,  liiglily  lustrous,  six-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  a  solution 
of  the  compound  in  hot  alcohol  yields  very  beautiful  crystals. 
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Hydrocliloric  acid  added  to  solutions  of  this  compound  throws  down  colourless  oily 
chloride  of  tellurethyl,  a  small  quantity  of  which  remains  in  solution.  Sidphurie  acid 
also  precipitates  the  chloride,  while  sulphate  of  tellurethyl  remains  in  solution,  and 
from  this  the  chloride  may  be  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  (AVohler.) 

O.vyiodide.    (C'H"'Te)2  |q  =  C'H'»TeO.C<H'»TeI2.— Obtained  by  dissolving  the 

iodide  in  ammonia  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Crystallises 
readily  as  the  ammonia  volatises,  in  pale-yellow  transparent  prisms,  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  chlorine  and  bromine  compounds.  These  crystals  become 
orange-yellow  on  the  surface  when  exposed  to  the  air.  They  are  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  pure  water,  but  dissolve  freely  in  water  containing  excess  of  ammonia.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  throws  down  a  heavy,  yellowish-red  mixture 
of  chloride  and  iodide  of  telluretliyl.  Sulphuric  acid  throws  down  the  orange-yellow 
iodide  ;  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  filtrate  separates  the  colourless  chloride. 
Sulphurous  acid  precipitates  from  the  solution  of  the  oxyiodide  an  easily  fusible,  semi- 
solid mixture  of  tellurethyl  and  the  iodide. 

CC''H'°Te')- > 

Sulphate.  (SO*)"  H- J  — Obtained  by  adding  a  hot,  neutral,  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  oxychloride  of  tellurethyl,  as  long  as  any 
chloride  of  silver  is  formed. — Crystallises  in  groups  of  small,  short,  colourless  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  water.  Sulphurous  acid  precipitates  from  its  solution  a  yellow  oily 
body,  of  a  most  disagreeable  odom-.  Chloride  of  barium  throws  down  sulphate  of 
barium  and  reproduces  the  oxychloride. 

Sulphide.  C^H'^TeS. — Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  throws  down  an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  which  on  heating  the  liquid  melts 
into  black  drops.  (Mallet.) 

Telluride  of  Tellurethyl  or  Bitelluride  of  Ethyl,  C-iffoTel— This  com- 
pound was  first  obtained  by  Mallet  in  endeavouring  to  prepare  telluric  mercaptan  by 
saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  telluride  of  potassium  and  ethylsulphate  of  barium 
with  tehiu-etted  hydrogen,  and  distilling.  At  first  nothing  but  tellurethyl  passed  over ; 
but  on  applying  a  stronger  heat,  another  liquid  distilled  over,  having  a  much  greater 
density  and  higher  boiling  point,  and  so  deep  a  red  colour,  that,  even  in  small  quan- 
tity, it  appeared  black  and  opaque  like  bromine.  It  likewise  possesses  an  extremely 
olfensive  odour.  (Mallet.) 

The  same  compound  is  obtained  in  small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  tellurethyl 
by  the  method  given  on  p.  550.  When  about  |  of  the  tellurethyl  has  passed  over,  a 
small  quantity  of  the  ditelluride  likemse  distils  over,  distinguished  by  its  deep  red 
colour.  (Wohler.) 

ETHYaACETAIWIBB.  C-'H'NO  =]Sr.H.C-H-'.C-H^O.— Discovered  by  Wurtz 
in  1850  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  491;  Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  180).  It  is  obtained: 
1.  By  adding  acetate  of  ethyl  tc  aqueous  ethylamine,  and  evaporating,  first  over  the 
water-bath,  then  in  vacuo : 

C-H'O.C^H^.O  +  N.H^C-H^  =  N.H.C^ff.C'H'O  +  C^H'O. 

Acetate  of  ethyl.        Ethylamiue.  Ethylacetamide.  Alcohol. 

%.  By  the  action  of  cyanate  of  ethyl  on  glacial  acetic  acid  : 

C^H^O.H.O  +  N.(COy.C=H^  =  N.H.C^H^C^H^O  +  CO^ 

Acetic  acid.  Cyai.ic  ether.  Etiiylacetamide. 

It  is  a  colourless,  syrupy,  uncrystallisable  liquid,  which  boils  at  200°  C,  distilling 
almost  without  decomposition.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash,  yielding  ethylamine  and 
acetate  of  potassium,  and  by  phosphoric  anhydride,  with  separation  of  carljon. 

Ethyldiacetamide.  C«H"N02  =  N.C-H5.(C2H^O)'.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xlii.  43.) — Produced,  by  heating  cyanate  of  ethyl  with  acetic  anhydride  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  180°— 200°  C. : 

(C'H^O)-O  +  K(CO)".C-H^  =  N.C^H^(C=H■'0)2  +  CO^. 
Jt  is  a  colourless  liqiiid  of  specific  gravity  1-0092  at  20°  C. 
ETHYXiABaiSJB.    Syn.  with  Ethylamine. 

EXHVXiA.lffilJS'ES  and  ETHYIiAMMOWITTWES.  Organic  bases  formed  on 
the  types  NH^  and  MM*  respectively,  by  the  substitution,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
ethyl' for  hydrogen,  viz.  ethylamine,  N.ff.C-H' ;  diethylamine,  N.H.(C2H=)2 ;  triethyla- 
piine,  N.(C''^H*)' ;  and  tetretliylamnionium,  N(C'-'H*)''.    The  first  three  of  these  com- 
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pounds,  which  are  formed  on  the  ammonia  type,  are  known  in  tlie  free  state,  and,  liko 
ammonia,  unite  directly  with  acids,  forming  salts  which  may  he  regarded  as  analogous 
in  composition  either  to  hydroehlorate  of  ammonia  or  to  chloride  of  ammonium,  c.  g. : 

Hydroehlorate  of  ethylamine        )  _  J  Chloride  of  ethylammonium 
(N.H-.C-H=).HC1  I  ~  i  (N.HIC-H^).CI. 

Neiitral  sulphate  of  ethylamine    )  _  )  Neutral  sulphate  of  ethylammonium 
(N-C'^ff-ffj^H-SO*  I  ~  (  (N.C-H'.H^)=.SO^. 

Neutral  phosphate  of  ethylamine  (  _  <  Neutral  phosyihate  of  ethylammonium 
(N.C-H\H-)lHTO<  J  -  i  (N.C-II^H'j^PO^ 

Tetrethylammoninm,  on  the  other  hand,  like  other  ammonium-bases  (i.  194),  is  not 
known  in  the  free  state,  and  its  salts  cannot  he  referred  to  the  ammonia  type,  ex- 
cepting by  regai'ding  them  as  compounds  of  triethylamine  with  chloride,  sulphate,  &e., 
of  ethyl,  c.cf.  iodide  of  tetrethylammonium  N.(C^H'')''.I  =  iodethylate  of  triethylamine 
N.(C^Ii^)'.C'^H''I.  They  are,  in  fact,  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  ethyl-salts 
with  triethylamine  ;  but  their  chemical  reactions  are  most  simply  represented  by  re- 
garding them  as  ammonium-  not  as  ammonia-salts. 

There  are  likewise  ethyl-bases  containing  methyl,  amyl,  phenyl,  &e.,  as  well  as 
ethyl. 

H 


Etbylamiiae.    C^H'N  =  N<   H.    EthijJ ammonia,  Ethylia.  (A.  Wurtz  [1848], 

Compt.  rend,  xxviii.  223  and  323  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  443.) 

Formation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  cyanate  or  cyanurate  of  ethyl  (Wurtz) : 

Cy.inate  of       Hyd'afe       Ethylamine.       Carbonate  of 
ethyl.        of  potassium.  potassium. 

Cyanurate  of 
ethyl. 

In  tlie  ease  of  cyanuric  ether,  however,  the  transformation  into  ethylamine  does  not 
take  place  at  once,  as  the  preceding  equation  would  indicate  ;  but  by  three  successive 
steps,  each  consisting  in  the  as.similation  of  a  molecule  of  water  and  the  elimination 
of  a  molecule  of  carbonic  anhydride,  the  intermediate  products  being  an  indiffei-ent 
oily  body,  first  observed  by  Habicli  and  Limpricht  (jj.  293),  and  hydrate  of  triethyl- 
carbotriamine : 

C'H'^N'O'  +   H-0  -  CO-  =  C«H"N'02 

Cyanura'G  cf  InniftVient 
ethyl.  body. 

C'n"N-'02   +  H^O  ~  C02  =  C'H'^N'O 

Indiffprent  Hydrate  of  triethyl- 

body.  carbotriainine. 

C'H"N''0     +  H-0   -  C0=  =  3C-H'N 

Hydrate  of  tricthyl-  Ethylamine. 
carhotriamine. 

The  same  products  are  sometimes  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylate  of  sodium  on 
cyanurate  of  ethyl,  and  sometimes  on  the  cyanate.  (Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc. 
xi.  284.) 

2.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  ethyl-carbamide  (ethyl-urea)  (Wurtz) : 

f(C0)"  r  H 

N'^-  C-H^  +  2KH0  =  N^  H    -)-  NH'  +  ^XrJ  \0-; 
i  (C-ff  ^  > 

and  similarly  according  to  T.uttle  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  288),  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  urea,  ethylsulphate  of  calcium,  and  caustic  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  cyanate  of  potas- 
sium, ethylsulphate  of  calcium,  and  slaked  lime. 

3.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  various  ethylic  ethers,  viz.  on  the  bromide  or 
iodide  (Wurtz;  Hofmann,  Chcm.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  300): 

C^H^Br  +  NH^  =  C-H'N.HBr; 

on  the  chloride  (Groves,  Cliem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  331),  phosphate  (De  Clermont, 
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Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliv.  335),  nitrate  (Juucadella,  Compt.  rend,  xlviii.  332),  or 
sulphite  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  209). 

4.  By  heating  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  ammonium  with  alcohol  or  ether  in 
sealed  tubes  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxviii.  63): 

C^H^jo  +  2NH'C1  =  2[^g'|N.HCl]  +  WO 

5.  By  the  decomposition  of  sulphethamic  acid,  that  compound  being  resolved  by 
heat  into  ethylamine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  probably  alcohol  and  isethionie  acid. 
(Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  50.) 

C^H^'NS-O^  +  2H-'0  =  C^H'N  +  H-SO*  +  2C-W0  +  C^ffSO^. 

Sulphethamic  Ethyla-       Sulphuric        Alcohol.  Isethionie 

acid.  mine.  acid.  acid. 

6.  Cyanide  of  ethyl  left  in  contact  for  some  time  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  a  salt  of  ethylamine,  just  as  cyanide  of  hydrogen  treated  in  the  same 
manner  yields  a  salt  of  ammonia.    (E.  Meyer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixviii.  279.) 

7.  White  precipitate  (NH-Hg"Cl)  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  forms  a  double 
chloride  of  mercury  and  ethylammonium,  a  corresponding  double  iodide,  and  other 
compounds  (p.  535). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  decomposing  cyanate  of  ethyl  with  potash.  The  action 
takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  attended  with  great  evolution  of  heat ; 
hence  it  is  best  to  mix  the  liqiiids  in  a  bottle  having  a  well  ground  stopper,  which 
must  be  tightly  secured,  and  to  cool  the  bottle  externally.  The  decomposition  is  com- 
plete in  about  five  minutes,  the  vessel  then  containing  nothing  but  ethylamine  and 
carbonate  of  potassium.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled,  and  the  vapour  of  ethylamine 
passed  into  a  receiver  containing  a  little  water,  and  cooled  externally.  To  obtain  the 
anhydrous  base,  the  aqueous  solution  thus  formed  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
and  the  hydrochlorate  of  ethylamine  crystallised  by  evaporation,  thoroughly  dried,  and 
gently  heated  with  twice  its  weight  of  quick  lime  in  a  long  glass  tube,  closed  at  one 
end,  the  mixture  occupying  the  lower  half  of  the  tube,  while  the  upper  half  is  filled 
with  fragments  of  caustic  potash  to  dry  the  vapour  of  ethylamine  as  it  is  evolved. 
The  dry  vapour  then  passes  through  a  delivery-tube  into  a  small  flask  or  U-tube  sur- 
rounded with  a  freezing  mixture,  and  is  there  condensed  to  a  liquid.  (Wurtz.) 

2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bromide  of  ethyl.  Strong  ammonia  is 
enclosed,  together  with  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  in  a  combustion-tube  two  feet 
long,  and  the  sealed  tube  is  immersed  in  boiling  water.  Decomposition  takes  place 
quickly,  with  ebullition,  and  is  complete  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  its  completion 
being  indicated  by  the  volume  of  the  bromide  of  ethyl  remaining  constant  instead  of 
diminishing.  The  tube  then  contains  hydrobromate  of  ethylamine,  from  which  the 
base  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  potash  or  lime.  (Hof  mann,  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  iii.  300.) 

3.  By  heating  iodide  of  ethyl  with  amm onia  in  sealed  tubes.  The  action  in 
this  case  is  more  complicated  than  when  the  bromide  is  used,  the  formation  of  iodide 
of  ethylammonium  being  accompanied  by  that  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  of  the 
iodides  of  di-,  tri-,  and  tetrethylammonium,  as  shown  by  the  following  equations : 


C^H^I 

NH^ 

=  (N.C2H^H3)I. 

Iodide  of  ethylammonium. 

+ 

2NH' 

=    [N.(C=H5)-.H2]I.  + 

Iodide  of  diethylammonium. 

NH^I. 

3C^m 

+ 

3NH3 

=    [N.(C2H5)'.H]I.  + 

Iodide  of  triethylammoiiium. 

2NH<I. 

+ 

4NH' 

=    [N.(C^ff)^I.  + 

SNH'I. 

Iodide  of  tetrethj'lammonium. 

This  mixture  of  iodi  les  distilled  with  potash,  yields  a  distillate  consisting  of  ammonia, 
ethylamine,  diethylamine  and  triethylamine  (the  hydrate  of  tetrethylammonium  formed 
at  the  same  time  being  resolved  into  triethylamine,  water,  and  ethylene  (p.  561), 
whicli  it  is  impossible  to  separate  completely  by  fractional  distillation.  The  separation 
may  however  be  effected  by  subjecting  the  mixture  of  bases  previously  dehydrated,  to 
the  action  of  oxalate  of  ethyl,  by  which  the  ethylamine  is  converted  into  diethyloxar 
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mirle,  and  the  diethylamine  into  diethylosamate  of  ethyl,  while  the  triethylamina 
remains  unaltered : 


Oxalic  ether. 
Oxalic  ether. 


Ethylamine. 

(  H 

Diethylamine. 


(  H- 

Diethyl- 
oxamide. 


+  2 


N(C^ff)-(C202)" 


O  + 


Diethyl oxamate  of 
ethyl. 


Alcohol. 

H  p 

AlcolioK 


On  distilling  the  product  of  this  reaction  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  the  triethy- 
lamine,  which  has  not  been  acted  on,  passes  over  pure.  The  residue  consists  of  a  fibrous 
mass  of  diethyloxamide  saturated  with  an  oily  lic^uid,  which  is  dictliyloxamate  of  ethyl. 
On  submitting  this  mixture  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  the  diethyloxamide  dissolves, 
and  the  diethyloxamate  of  ethyl  remains  as  an  insoluble  oily  layer  floating  on  the  hot 
solution,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  a  tap-funnel.  The  diethyloxamide  crys- 
tallises from  the  aqueous  solution  ou  cooling,  and  when  distilled  with  potash,  yields 
pure  ethylamine : 


N2 


(c^o^r 

Dielliyl- 
oxaniide. 


2KH0      =      2N I 


Ethylamine. 


Oxalat"  of 
pota&siuin. 


The  oily  liquid  serves  for  the  prep)aration  of  diethylamine,  p.  559.  (Hofman  n,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  xi.  66,  526.) 

4.  From  nitrate  of  ethyl.  Nitric  ether  is  mixed  with  twice  or  three  times  its 
weight  of  absolute  alcohol  previously  saturated  with  ammoniacal  gas  ;  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  100°  C.  for  two  days  in  a  sealed  tube  half  filled  with  it,  then  distilled  with 
excess  of  potash ;  the  vapours  which  pass  over  are  received  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  and 
the  chloride  of  ethyl-ammonium  thus  formed  is  separated  from  cliloride  of  ammonium 
by  solution  in  alcohol  (Juncadella).  According  to  Carey  Lea,  nitrate  of  ethyl 
heated  witli  ammonia  yields  diethylamine  and  a  small  quantity  of  triethylamine,  as  well 
as  ethylamine.  To  separate  These  bases,  he  distils  tlie  contents  of  the  tube  with  potash  ; 
receives  the  vapours  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  dissolves  out  the  sulphates  of  the  ethyl- 
l)ases  with  alcohol,  which  leaves  .sulphate  of  ammonium  undissolved  ;  then  converts 
them  into  picrates  ;  and  separates  the  picrates  of  ethylamine  and  diethylamine  by 
repeated  crystallisation,  the  ethylamine-salt  being  the  less  soluble  of  the  two.  The 
quantity  of  triethylamine  produced  is  too  small  to  interfere  with  the  process,  unless 
the  reaction  is  conducted  in  a  particular  manner  to  be  afterwards  described  (p.  559). 
The  picrates  of  ethylamine  and  diethylamine  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  bases  are  obtained  by  distillation  with  potash.  (Chemical  News,  v.  118  ;  liep. 
Chim.  pure,  1862,  p.  239.) 

Pmpertiis. — Anhy<lrous  etliylamine  is  a  transparent,  colonrless,  very  mobile,  inflam- 
mable liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0-6964  at  8°  C.  It  does  not  solidify  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether.  Boils  at  18-7°  C.  (Wurtz). 
Vapour  density  at  43°  and  under  a  pressure  of  773-04  mm.  =  1-5767  (Izarn).  It  has 
a  very  pungent  ammoniacal  odour,  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  highly  caustic,  a 
small  drop  of  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  placed  upon  the  tongue  producing  a 
burning  pain  and  acute  inflammation.  It  forms  very  dense  white  fames  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  makes  a  hissing  noise  when  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropt 
into  it.  (Wurtz.) 

Ethylamine  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  the  mixture  being  attended  with 
considerable  rise  of  temperature.  The  solution  is  distinguished  from  aqueous  ammonia 
by  a  certain  degree  of  viscidity.  By  continued  boiling,  the  whole  of  the  ethylamine 
may  be  expelled. 

The  solution  of  ethylamine  exhibits,  with  many  metallic  salts,  reactions  similar  to 
those  of  ammonia.  It  is  however  distinguished  from  ammonia  by  redissolving  the 
precipitates  which  it  forms  with  solutions  of  aluminium  (Wurtz),  gukl,  and  ruthenium 
(Carey  Lea),  and  by  not  redissolving  those  which  it  forms  with  salts  oi  cadmium, 
vickel,  and  cobalt.  The  precipitate  formed  with  cupric  salts  is  less  easily  soluble  in 
ethylamine  than  in  ammonia  (Wurtz).  With  stannic  chloride,  ethylamine  forms  a 
precipitate  very  soluble  in  excess,  whereas  that  formed  by  ammonia  dissolves  but 
slowly  in  excess  of  that  alkali.  The  precipitate  formed  by  ethylamine  in  gold-s-dWn 
has  but  little  resemblance  to  fulminating  gold :  it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  but  without 
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detonation  (Carey  Lea).  Bichloride  of  'platinum  is  not  inlmediately  precipitated  by 
ethylamine  from  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  (Wurtz).  Phpsphomolybdic  acid 
forms, -with  solution  of  ethylamine,  a  yellow  precipitate  like  tliat  with  ammonia,  but 
more  soluble  (Meyer). 

Decompositions. — 1.  Ethylamine  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  ia 
resolved  into  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydjogen,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  hydro- 
carbon.— 2.  On  the  approach  of  a  biirning  body,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  yellowish 
fl^nie. — 3.  Iodine  decomposes  the  aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine,  forming  hydriodate  of 
ethjlamine  and  diniodethylamine,  which  cannot  be  distilled  without  decompo- 
sition : 

2C=H'N  +  I*  =  HI  +  C=H'N.HI  +  C=(ffr)N. 

Bromine  and  chlorine  act  in  like  manner. 

4.  Nitrous  acid  decomposes  ethylamine,  with  formation  of  nitrous  ether  and  free 
nitrogen : 

C-H'N  +  WO^  =  C=ff.N02  -1-  H-0  +  N\ 

An  easy  way  of  exhibiting  this  reaction  is  to  drop  a  crystal  of  nitrite  of  potassium 
into  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ethylamine,  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.    A  small  quantity  of  yellow  aromatic  oil  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

5.  With  chloride  of  cyanogen,  ethylamine  acts  like  ammonia;  thus  : 

2(N.C-H^H=)  +  CN.Cl  =  (N.C"IP.H2).HC1  -h  N.CN.C=H=.H. 

Ethj'Iamine.        Chloride  of       Hydrochlorate  of  Cyanethjlamide. 
cyanogen.  ethylamine, 

6.  With  cyanic  acid  it  forms  ethyl-carbamide  : 
and  with  cyanate  of  ethi/l,  diethylcarbamide : 

7.  Oil  of  mustard  (sulphocyanate  of  allyl)  converts  ethylamine  into  thiosinethyla- 
mine,  C'H^N^S.    (Hinterberger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  batxiii.  346.) 

8.  For  the  reaction  of  ethylamine  with  dibromide  of  ethylene,  see  Ethtlene- 
Basbs. 

Salts  of  Ethylamine.  Ethylamine  is  a  strong  base,  neutralising  acids  as  com- 
pletely as  ammonia,  and  expelling  ammonia  from  ammoniacal  salts.  Most  salts  of 
ethylamine  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  a  property  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  salts  of  ammonia.  Hence,  when  the  two  bases  occur  together,  they  may  be 
separated  by  converting  them  into  chlorides  or  sulphates,  and  digesting  the  dried 
residue  in  strong  alcohol.  According  to  Meyer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixvii.  147),  the  separa- 
tion is  easily  effected  by  treating  the  mixed  bases  with  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  and 
evaporating  ;  acid  tartrate  of  ammonium  then  crystallises  out,  while  the  ethylamiue- 
salt  remains  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Acetate  of  Ethylamine. — When  ethylamine  vapour  is  passed  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining glacial  acetic  acid  and  surrounded  with  ice,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  very  deliquescent,  crystalline  mass  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Phosphoric  anhydride 
chars  it  rapidly,  but  does  not  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  any  compound  analogous  to 
acetonitrile.  (Wurtz.) 

Bromhydrate  or  Hydrohr  ornate  of  Ethylamine,  C'H'N.HBr,  or  Bromide 
of  Ethyl  aramonium,  C-H*N.Br. — This  salt  is  produced :  1.  By  the  direct  combina- 
tion of  ethylamine  and  hydrobromic  acid. — 2.  By  the  action  of  bromine  on  aqueous 
ethylamine  (Wurtz). — 3.  By  the  action  of  bromide  of  ammonium  on  alcohol  or  ether 
(Berthelot,  p.  553). — 4.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bromide  of  ethyl.  It  is  crys- 
talline, and  gives  off  ammonia  when  distilled  with  potash. 

Carbonate  of  Ethylamine. — When  hydrochlorate  of  ethylamine  is  carefully  dis- 
tilled with  carbonate  of  sodium,  both  being  thoroughly  dry,  carbonate  of  ethylamine 
passes  over,  and  condenses  as  a  crystalline  mass  saturated  with  a  viscid  liquid,  whose 
solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  has  an  ammoniacal  odour,  gives  off,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  vapours  wliich  turn  reddened  litmus  blue ;  is  very  deliquescent, 
and  dissolves  the  basic  carbonates  of  copper  and  zinc.  The  analysis  of  this  salt 
yielded  quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  greater  than  are  required  by  the  formula 
of  acid  carbonate  of  ethylamine,  C^H'N.H.CO'. 
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Eespeetiug  tlie  so-called  aiihi/drovs  carbonate  of  i f/i//!ai)iini\  obtained  by  jjassiiig 
carbonic  anhydride  into  anhydrous  ethylamine,  see  below. 

Chlorhtjclrate  or  Hi/drochJ  or  ate  of  Ethijla  mine,  C-H'N.HCl,  or  Chloride 
of  Ethylarnmonium,  C-H*N.CI. — Formation  similar  to  that  of  the  hydrobromate. 
Prepared  by  saturating  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine, 
which  is  obtained  by  distilling  cyanic  acid  witn  potash.  On  evaporating  to  dryness, 
dissolving  the  residue  in  strong  boiling  alcohol,  and  cooling  the  solution,  the  salt  is 
deposited  in  large  crystalline  laminfe.  From  the  aqueous  solution  it  crystallises  in 
striated  prisms.  Fuses  between  76°  and  80°  C,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  semi- 
transparent,  ei-ystalline  mass.  Gives  otF vapours  at  a  high  temperature;  boils  between 
315°  and  320°;  and  if  tlien  left  to  cool,  solidifies  in  a  milk-white,  amorphous  mass, 
whose  melting  point  is  alcove  260°.  The  crystals  are  vei'y  deliquescent.  On  treating 
the  aqueous  solution  with  amalgam  of  potassium,  hydi'ogen  is  given  off  and  a  solution 
of  ethylamine  is  formed.  (Wurtz.) 

Chloro-att,ratc,  C-H'NCl. AuCP. — Obtained  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
hydrochlorate  of  etliylamine  and  trichloride  of  gold.  Forms  very  fine,  golden-yellow, 
prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  (Wurtz.) 

Chloromercuratc,  C^ffNCl.HgCl,  or  (C-H«NCl)^Hg"GT-.— Obtained  by  mixing 
the  aqueous  solutions  of  corrosive  sulPiimate  and  liydrochlorate  of  ethylamine  in  equi- 
valent quantities.  Crystallises  more  readily  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  methyla- 
mine,  but  forms  smaller  crystals.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  is  deposited  in  small 
white  scales.  (Wurtz.) 

Chloride  of  Eihijlammo7unm  viith  Ci/anide  of  Mercury,  C^H''NCl.Hg"Cy-.  —  Obtained 
by  mixing  a  neutral  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ethylamine  with  aqueous  ej'anide  of 
mercury,  and  evaporating  over  the  water-bath  to  the  crystallising  point.  Large  lami- 
nated crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  are  decomposed  by  the  heat  of  the 
water-bath.  Soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol.  Taste  disagreeaUy  nittallic. 
(Kohl  and  Swoboda,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  342.) 

Chi  oropalladitc  of  Ethyla  mine,  C-H''NCl.PdCl. —  An  aqueous  solution  of  hy- 
drochlorate of  ethylamine  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  with  excess  of  protochloride 
of  palladium,  yields  large  black  crystals  grouped  in  feathery  tufts  ;  by  transmitted 
light  they  exhibit  a  fine  red  colour.  They  yield  a  red-brown  powder,  and  retain  their 
lustre  unimpaii-ed  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath.  (Reckenschuss,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxiii.  343.) 

Chloroflatinatr,  C-H*NCI.PtCP. — Obtained  by  mixing  the  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  dichloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  ethylammonium,  adding  alcohol,  press- 
ing the  resulting  yellow  precipitate,  and  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water.  On  cooling, 
the  double  salt  separates  in  beautiful  tablets  of  a  deep  orange-yellow  colour.  (Wurtz.) 

For  the  compounds  of  ethylamine  with  protochloride  of  platinum  and  other  platinous 
salts,  see  Pxatinum-Bases. 

Ethylcarbamate  of  Ethylammoniitm,  C^II"N-0=  =  ^^"^^^!^°„j[t^^^  "|  0  = 

(C-H'N)-.CO'. — This  salt,  homologous  with  the  so-called  anhydrcus  carhonate  of  am- 
monia, is  produced  by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  into  anhydrous  ethylamine  cooled 
by  a  freezing  mixture  (i.  751). 

Molybdatc  of  Ethylamine,  (C=H'N)-.H-^Mo'0'  =  (C-n"N)MVIo''0'.-Molylidic 
acid  dissolves  readily  in  ethylamine,  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate  over  chloride  of 
calcium  deposits  white  scales,  which  become  red-brown  when  di-y,  and  ultimately 
assume  a  regular  brown  colour.  They  continually  give  off  ethylamine,  and  are 
gradually  converted  into  a  more  acid  salt.    (Meyer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixvii.  151.) 

Nitrate  of  Ethylamine. — Obtained  by  satui'ating  ethylamine  with  nitric  acid. 
Vei-y  deliquescent;  crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  thin  lamina?.  The  syrupy 
mother-liquor,  when  heated,  gives  off  gases  which  burn  with  a  yellow  flame,  and  yields 
a  brown  watery  distillate  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  floating  on  the  surface  ;  the  residue 
is  a  brown  mass  which  ultimately  becomes  charred.  (AVurtz.) 

Oxalate  of  Ethylamine,  (C=H'N)^.ff  C-0*  =  ^^^^^^pj^^^l  0^.— Obtained  by  satu- 
rating ethylamine  with  oxalic  acid  and  evaporating.  Crystallises  in  right  rhombic 
prisms.  When  heated  it  gives  oif  2  at.  water,  and  is  converted  into  ethy loxamide, 
]SI-.(C-0'^)".(C-H*)'.H-.  Heated  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of 
ethylosamic  acid.    (See  Oxamic  Aero.) 

Phosphate  of  Ethylammonium  and  Magnesium,  C^H^N.Mg.H.PO'' +  5H-0  ? 
Obtained  by  adding  ordinar'y  phosphate  of  sodium  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium mixed  with  ethylamine  and  either  of  its  salts,  as  a  bulky  precipitate  which 
becomes  crystalline  on  standing,  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  ammo- 
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nium-salt,  and  when  left  over  siilplmrie  acid,  gives  off  all  its  water  and  part  of  the 
ethylamine.  (Meyer.) 

Sulfliate  of  Ethylamine  or  of  Ethylammonium. — Deliquescent,  iincrystal- 
lisable,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  dries  up  in  vacuo  to  a  transparent  gummy  mass. 
(Wurtz.) 

Sulphate  of  Ethjlammonium  and  Aluminmm.    Ethylamine-alum.  ^^py"  ^'-^SO'  + 

12H-0. — Obtained  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  component  salts,  and  evaporating. 
Crystallises  ordinarily  in  regular  octahedrons  like  common  alum,  but  occasionally  in 
prisms,  which,  however,  yield  octahedrons  by  recrystallisation.  (Kenner  and  Stha- 
mer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  xci.  172  ;  Meyer,  loc.  cit.) 

Sulphate  of  ethylamine  also  forms  crystallisable  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of 
magnesium  and  copper,  and  with  chloride  of  copper  (Meyer);  with  sulphate  of  zinc. 
(Carey  Lea.)  The  magnesium-salt  appears  to  contain  C^ffN.Mg.SO*  +  ^  aq. 
(Meyer.) 

Sulphydrate  of  Ethylammonium.  Prepared  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas 
into  anhydrous  ethylamine  cooled  with  ice.  Colourless,  easily  fusible,  volatile  crystals, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorb  moisture,  and  change  to  yellow  drops. 
(Wurtz.) 

Tartrate  of  Ethylammonium  and  Sodium  has  been  obtained  by  Carey 
Lea. 

Substitution-products  of  Ethylamine. 

DiCHXCRETHYLAMTtTE.  C-ffCFN.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  474.) — Chlorine 
passed  into  aqueous  ethylamine  cooled  with  ice,  forms  this  compound,  together  with 
hydrochlorate  of  ethylamine : 

2C-H'N  +  Cl^  =  C'H'N.HCl  +  C'H=Cra  +  HCl. 

The  action  is  attended  with  rise  of  temperature  and  a  slight  evolution  of  nitrogen 
gas.  The  dichlorethylamine  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  liquid,  which  may 
be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  rectifying  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  has  a 
penetrating  odour,  and  produces  coughing  and  flow  of  tears.  Boils  at  91°  C.  The 
vapour  explodes  when  heated  in  a  tube,  but  not  with  sufficient  force  to  break  the 
tube. 

The  compound  treated  with  excess  of  chlorine  is  converted  into  a  solid  body  which 
crystallises  in  scales.  Ammonia  decomposes  and  dissolves  it  gradually.  Caustic 
potash  decomposes  it  slowly,  forming  chloride  of  potassium,  acetate  of  potassium,  and 
ammonia,  a  gas  containing  chlorine  being  also  given  off  in  small  quantity,  and  a  few 
drops  of  an  oily  liquid,  which  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  like  that  of  impure  cyanide  of 
ethyl,  sinking  to  the  bottom : 

C-H*CPN  +  3KH0  =  C-H^KO^  +  NH»  +  2KC1  +  H=0. 
The  gas  and  the  oily  liquid  are  secondary  products.  (Wurtz.) 

DiBEOMETHTLAMDsnE.  C^H^Br^N.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Ph3fs.  [3]  xxx.  477.) — Bromine 
acts  on  ethylamine  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorine,  and  with  considerable  ^iolence,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  bromine  drop  by  drop,  and  cool  the  liquid  with  ice. 
The  greatei'  part  of  the  resulting  dibromethylamine  remains  dissolved  in  the  watery 
liquid,  only  a  small  portion  settling  down  in  the  form  of  an  oil  as  the  action  approaches 
its  termination.  The  dissolved  portion  may,  however,  be  extracted  by  agitating  with 
ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  The  product  is  an  oily  liquid  having 
an  orange-red  colour  arising  from  a  slight  excess  of  bromine,  which  may,  however, 
be  removed  by  agitation  with  weak  potash.  It  is  heaA-ier  than  water,  and  has  a  pun- 
gent odom\ 

DiNioDETHYiA.jnNE.  C^H^I^N.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  478.)— Iodine 
introduced  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine  exerts  an  immediate  action,  attended 
with  rise  of  temperature,  producing  hydriodate  of  ethylamine,  and  a  bluish  black  liquid 
which  is  diniodethylamine.  This  compound  decomposes  when  distilled,  giving  off 
vapours  of  iodine,  and  consequently  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Caustic  potash  decomposes  it  gradually,  forming 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  small  quantity  of  iodate,  and  a  yellow  crystalline  residue, 
the  composition  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Dlethylamlne.     C'H"N  =  n|'^^  ^"^l  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  Phil.  Trans.  1850, 

p.  120 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  300.) — This  compound  is  produced  :  1.  As  hydrobromate 
by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine  with  bromide  of  ethyl  in  sealed 
tubes  (C^H'N  +  C-H''Br  =  C*H"N.HBr),  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  dis- 
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tillation  with  potash.— 2.  As  a  hydriodate,  together  with  the  corresponding  compounds 
of  the  other  ethyl-bases,  by  heating  iodide  of  ethyl  with  ammonia  in  sealed 
tubes,  and  may  be  separated  by  Hofmann's  method  already  described.  The  liquid 
diethyloxamate  of  ethyl  is  separated  from  the  crystalline  diethyloxamide  by  the  method 
described  on  page  555,  and  then  distilled.  The  boiling  point  quickly  rises  to  260°  C, 
and  the  liquid  which  passes  over  at  that  temperature  yields  diethylamine  by  distillation 
with  potasli : 

N(C=ff)^(ggr|o    ^  2KH0  =  Nj(C;iI^)=  +  (C|>;)"fo=  +  C'^=(0. 

Diethyloxamate  of  Diethylamine.        Oxalate  of  Alcoliol. 

ethyl.  putassium. 

3.  Nitrate  of  ethyl  heated  with  ammonia  yields  a  mixture  of  etliylamine  and  di- 
ethylamine, which  may  be  separated  in  the  manner  described  on  pp.  555,  560.  (Carey 
Lea.) 

Diethylamine  is  a  volatile,  inflammable  liquid,  boiling  at  57°  C,  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  (Hofmann).  With  mctaUic  salts,  it 
acts  for  the  most  part  like  ethylamine,  but  it  is  distinguished  therefrom  by  three  re- 
actions :  1.  It  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  ^)'o!!oc7«/ori&  of  faUadium. — 2.  The 
precipitate  which  it  forms  with  zinc-salts  is  not  soluble  in  excess  of  diethylamine. — 
3.  Added  in  large  excess  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  it  forms  a  precipitate  which 
is  not  sohdjle  in  acetic  acid,  whereas  the  precipitates  formed  in  like  manner  by  ethyl- 
amine and  by  ammonia,  dissolve  easily  in  that  acid.    (Carey  Lea.) 

Iodine  acts  on  diethylamine  in  the  same  manner  as  on  ethylamine,  forming  an  oily 
substitution-product.  Nitrous  acid  acts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  on  ethylamine. 
(Riche,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  91.) 

N.(C-H^)'.H     +      3HN0-     =     2C^H''X02     +     2H=0     +  W. 

Diethylamine.  Nitrous  Nitrons 

acid.  ether. 

^Y\th.  ci/anaie  of  etliijl  it  forms  triethylcarbamide  (Ilofmann,  Compt.  rend.  liv. 

252). 

N.(C^ff)'.H     +     N.(CO)"C^H=     =  N'-.(CO)".(C-H»;''H. 

Diethylamine.  Cyanate  of  ethyl.  Trlethyl-carbamide. 

For  the  reaction  of  diethylamine  with  dihromidc  of  ethylene,  see  Ethylene-Bases. 

The  salts  of  diethylamine  are  not  much  known.  '^Ihe  chlorojilatinate,  C^II'-N.Cl.PtCP, 
is  moderately  soluble,  and  crystallises  in  orange-red  granules  (Hofmann).  Welt- 
zien  obtained  large  orange-yellow  shining  crystals,  which,  according  to  J.  Miillcr,  be- 
long to  the  monochnic  system. 

Trietliylamiiie.  C^H'^N  =  N(C-rP)^.  (Hofmann,  loc.  cit. —  Carey  Lea, 
Chemical  News,  vi.  142;  Rep.  Chim.  pure,  1862,  p.  4-16.) — Produced:  1.  By  heating 
diethylamine  with  bromide  of  ethyl,  and  distilling  the  resulting  bromide  of 
triethylamraonium  with  potash. 

2.  By  the  action  ofethylate  of  potassium  or  sodium  on  eyanat  e  of  ethyl, 
precisely  as  ethylamine  is  produced  from  hydrate  of  potassium  and  cyanic  ether: 

N.(C0)".C2H*  +  2C=H='K0  =  N.(C"-H^)'  +  (C0)".K2.0. 

The  materials  are  digested  together  for  several  hours  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  then 
distilled  in  a  sand-bath.  The  strongly  alkaline  distillate,  satiirated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  evaporated,  yields  a  residue  from  which  pure  triethylamine  may  be  obtained 
by  distillation  with  potash.  The  cyanic  ether  and  the  sodium-alcohol  must  be  perfectly 
anhydrous,  otherwise  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction  will  be  ethylamine  ;  but  even 
when  water  is  altogether  absent,  a  different  reaction  sometimes  takes  place,  attended 
with  the  formation  of  ti-iethylcarbotriaraine  (p.  560). 

3.  Iodide  of  triethylammonium  is  obtained,  together  with  other  iodides,  by  heating 
iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tube  with  ammonia.  The  product  distilled  with  potash 
yields  a  mixture  of  ethylamine,  diethylamine,  and  triethylamine,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  oxalic  ether  as  described  at  p.  555.  The  triethylamine  not  being 
acted  upon,  passes  over  by  simple  distillation.  (Hofmann.) 

4.  Nitrate  of  ethyl  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  ammonia  always  yields  a 
certain  quantity  of  triethylamine.  together  with  ethylamine  and  diethylamine,  and,  by 
proceeding  as  follows,  the  piroportion  of  triethjdamine  may  be  considerably  increased. 
A  mixture  of  3  volumes  nitrtite  of  ethyl,  3  vohunes  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  and 
2  volumes  absolute  alcohol,  is  heated  to  100°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube  for  four  hours.  The 
contents  of  the  tube  are  then  exactly  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath  ;  the  pasty  mass  is  dissolved  in  4  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol ;  the 
solution  is  distilled  with  a  considerable  excess  of  caustic  soda;  the  distillate  is  received 
in  a  mixture  of  3  volumes  nitrate  of  ethyl  and  2  volumes  absolute  alcohol  surrounded 
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by  a  freezing  mixture ;  and  the  liquid  thus  saturated  with  the  alkaline  vapour  is  in- 
troduced into  sealed  tubes  and  heated  in  a  water-bath.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
yields  a  product  in  which  the  proportion  of  ethylamine  is  very  small,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder the  diethylamine  constitutes  three-fourths,  the  triethylamine  one-fourth. 
To  separate  these  bases,  they  are  converted  into  pierates,  the  pierates  of  ethylamine 
and  triethylamine  crystallising  out  in  needles,  and  the  picrate  of  diethylamine  after- 
wards separating  as  a  heavy  oil.  The  crystalline  pierates  of  the  two  bases  are 
distilled  with  an  alkali  ;  the  vapours  condensed  in  water,  and  the  solution,  after 
moderate  concentration,  is  agitated  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  ether,"  wliich  takes 
up  the  triethylamine,  leaving  the  ethylamine  dissolved  in  the  water.    (Carey  Lea.) 

5.  Triethylamine  is  given  ofiF,  together  with  etliylene  and  water,  in  the  decomposition 
of  hydrate  of  tetrethylammonium  by  heat.  (Hofmann.) 

Triethylamine  is  a  colourless,  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  inflammable,  having  an 
agreeable  ammoniacal  odour ;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  water  present  is  not  suificient  to  dissolve  it,  floats  on  that  liquid  like  an  oil. 
(Hofm  ann  ;  Lea.) 

The  aqueous  solution  forms  with  salts  of  zirconium,  glucinum,  cadmium,  and  zinc, 
white  precipitates  insoluble  in  excess :  with  aluminium-salts,  a  precipitate  easily 
soluble  in  excess.  It  forms  a  green  precipitate  with  nickel  salts,  greenish-blue  with 
cobalt  salts,  white  with  Hannous  salts,  brown  with  niirate  of  silver,  reddish-brown 
with. pentachloride  of  antimonii,  yellow  with  uranic  salts,  yellowish-white  with  salts  of 
mercury,  greyish  with  salts  oi  iron,  blue  with  copper  salts,  white  with  salts  of  magne- 
sium and  cerium, — all  these  precipitates  being  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali.  With 
stannic  chloride  it  forms  a  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali ;  with  acetate  of 
lead,  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali,  but  soluble  in  excess  of  the  lead 
salt.  It  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  platinum  ov  palladium.  With  trichloride  of 
gold,  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess,  and  blackening  rapidly,  from  for- 
mation of  protoxide  of  gold,  the  reduction  being  attended  with  evolution  of  aldehyde. 
This  is  the  most  characteristic  reaction  of  triethylamine.    (Carey  Lea.) 

Hydrobromate  of  Triethylamine  or  Bromide  of  Triethylcunmoyiium  crystallises  in 
beautiful  fibrous  crystals  several  inches  long.  (Hofmann.) 

The  hydroehlijrate  crystallises  in  white  laminfe  ;  it  is  not  deliquescent,  very  inflam- 
mable, volatilises  easily  without  decomposition.    (Carey  Lea.) 

The  chloroplatinate,  CH'^NCl.PtCl^,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  on 
cooling  from  strong  solutions  in  splendid  orange-red  i-hombie  crystals.  (Hofmann.) 

The  nitrate  does  not  crystallise,  but  remains  in  the  form  of  a  thick  syrup,  when  its 
solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo.  The  sulphate  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; 
by  evaporation  in  vacuo  it  is  obtained  as  a  confused  crystalline  mass.  It  forms  a  double 
salt  with  sulphate  of  zinc.    (Carey  Lea.) 

Trietbylcarliotriamine,  C'H"N'  =  N'|C""(C=H=)'H=|. ;  or  Trietbylcyano- 
diainine,N=jCN.(C^H=)lH-|..  (Hofmann,  Proc.  Koy.  Soe.  xi.  282.)— Not  known  in 
the  separate  state,  but  obtained  as  a  hydrate,  C'H^N'O  =  C'H"N^H■-0,  by  heating 
ethylate  of  sodium  with  cyanurate  of  ethyl  (sometimes  also  with  the  cyanate),  the 
ethylate  of  sodium  being  then  resolved  by  the  heat  into  ethylene,  C-H',  which  escapes, 
and  hydrate  of  sodium,  which  acts  on  the  cyanuric  ether  in  the  manner  represented  by 
the  equation  : 

C'H'^N'O'  +  4NaH0  =  2]Sra'C0'  +  C-H'^N'O 

The  reaction  actually  takes  place  by  several  stages,  as  already  explained  (p.  553). 

Hydrate  of  triethylcarbotriamine  is  a  basic  oil,  which  neutralises  acids,  forming 
definite  salts.  The  gold-salt,  C'H"N^.HCl.AuCP  and  the  platinum-salt,  C'H"N^HC1. 
PtCP  have  been  analysed.    The  iodide  forms  splendid  crystals. 

The  hydrated  base,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  triethyl-carbonyl-triamine,  is  re- 
solved by  distillation  into  ethylamine  and  diethylcarbamide : 


CO  (p,„,  f  CO 

H*  ^  ^'  Iff 


just  as  guanidine  (carbonyl-triamine)  is  resolved,  under  certain  circumstances,  into 
ammonia  and  carbamide  (urea) : 

N3|^?       =       NH'        +  W 

Diethylamylamine.  Cff'N  =  N(C2ff)=.C=H"  (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J. 
iv.  316).— Obtained  together  with  water  and  ethylene-gas  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
hydrate  of  triethylamylammonium  (p.  663).    It  is  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water, 
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bitter,  and  having  a  not  unpleasant  odour.  Boils  at  15-1°  C.  Solulile  in  water.  The 
sulphate,  hydrocMoratc,  nitrate,  and  oxalate  crystallise  easily  but  are  di'liquescent. 
The  chloroflatinate  crystallises  in  orange-yellow  needles  of  extraordinary  beauty. 

Tetretbylammomum.  CH^N  =  N(C=H^)'.  Tctrethylium.  (Hofmann,  Phil. 
Trans.  1851,  p.  357  ;  Choni.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  304.)— This  compound,  which,  like  am- 
monium itself,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  is  obtained  as  an  iodide  or  bromide  by 
the  action  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  ethyl  on  triethylamin  e  : 

N(C'^H5)'  +  C^ffl  =  N(C^'ff)'I. 

Iodide  of  ethyl  acts  quickly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  bromide  slowly. 

The  iodide  or  bromide  treated  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  yields  a  strongly  alkaline 
solution,  containing  the  hydrate  of  tetrethylammonium,  and  this,  when  treated  with 
acids,  yields  the  other  salts.  The  bromide,  chloride,  iodide,  carbonate,  nitrate,  phos- 
phate, aud  sulphate  are  aU  crystalline.  The  orthophosphate  (C'H-"N)TO',  is  strongly 
alkaline. 

Bromide  of  Tetrethylammonium  forms  white  opaque  granular  crystals, 
(Hofmann.) 

The.  chloride,  obtained  by  neutralising  the  solution  of  the  hydrate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  gold,  mercury,  and  platinum. 

Chloro-aurate.  CH^NCLAuCP. — Lemon-yellow  precipitate  obtained  bymixing 
the  solutions  of  the  two  chlorides.  Dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  water  and  in 
hycb'ocliloric  acid. 

Chloromcrcuratcs. — a.  CTI-'NCLSIIgCl.  Wliito  crystalline  precipitate,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat.  From  the  boiling  solu- 
tion it  separates  in  plates  having  an  unctuous  appearance.  (Hofmann.) 

b.  C»H-'»NCl.HgCl.— Obtained  by  decomposing  the  yellow  crystals  C"^H''»N  Hg"P 
(pp.  638,  665),  with  oxide  of  silver,  neutralising  the  resulting  alkaline  liquid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating.    It  forms  white  crystals.  (Sonnenschein.) 

Chloroplatinatc.  C*H-"NCl.PtCl'. — Bichloride  of  platinum  added  to  chloride  of 
tetrethylammonium,  immediately  forms  an  orange-yellow  precipitate,  resembling  the 
corresponding  potassium  and  ammonium-salts.  Slightly  soluble  in  water  ;  less  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.    May  be  crystallised  in  beautifid  octahedrons.  (Hofmann.) 

Hydrate.    CH-'NO  =     ^    jj  '  y  0. — Prepared  by  decomposing  the  iodide  with 

oxide  of  silver.  The  solution  of  the  iodide  is  gently  heated,  and  recently  precipitated 
oxide  of  silver  added  in  small  portions  with  agitation,  till  the  resulting  iodide  of  silver 
assumes  a  permanent  yellow  colour.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  silver-precipitate  is  a 
solution  of  the  liydrate  of  tetrethylammonium.  It  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  sulphate  with  baiyta ;  but  this  pirocess  is  not  so  good  as  the  preceding,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  excess  of  baryta  or  of  siilphmio  acid. 
The  alkaline  solution,  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  and  lime  yields,  after 
some  time,  long  hair-like  needles  which  are  extremely  deliquescent  and  attract  car- 
bonic acid  rapidly  from  the  air.  By  remaining  longer  in  vacuo,  the  crystals  disappear 
again,  and  the  liquid  dries  up  to  a  semi-solid  mass,  which  also  deliquesces  and  attracts 
carbonic  acid  rapidly. 

The  solution  of  this  compound  is  strongly  alkaline,  aud  has  the  pungent  bitterness 
of  quinine.  In  the  concentrated  state,  it  Inirns  the  tongue  and  acts  on  the  epidermis 
like  caustic  potash  or  soda  ;  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  it  excites  the  well-known  sen- 
sation produced  by  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  the  same  peculiar  odour.  It  saponifies  fatn 
as  readily  as  potash,  converts  furfuramide  into  furfnrine,  and  decomposes  oxalic  ether 
into  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol.  With  metallic  solutions  it  beliaves  like  caustic  potash, 
excepting  that  hydrate  of  alumina  is  less  soluble  in  it,  and  hydrated  chromic  oxide 
quite  insoluble. 

A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  hj'drate  of  tetretliylaramnnium  may  be  boiled 
without  alteration,  but  at  an  advanced  state  of  the  evaporation,  decomposition  sets  in, 
even  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  the  residue  intumescing  strongly,  and  being 
gradually  but  completely  resolved  into  water,  trietliylaraine  and  olefiant  gas  ; 

CH-oN.H.O  =  WO  +  C^H'^N  +  C-H^ 

The  solution  of  the  hydrate  boiled  for  about  24  hours  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a 
flask  provided  with  a  condensing  tube,  so  that  the  volatilised  products  may  be  con- 
densed and  run  liack,  becomes  perfectly  neutral,  and  is  converted  into  alcohol  and 
iodide  of  tetrethylammonium : 


Vol.  II. 


CTPN.H.O  +  C^H^'I  =  C=H"0  +  C"n™N.I. 
0  O 
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A  concentrated  solution  of  the  hydrate  mixed  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  iodide  of  tetrethylammonium ;  this  effect 
is  due  to  the  insolubility  of  the  latter  substance  in  alkaline  liquids. 

Iodides  of  Tetrethylammonium. — a.  Protiodide.  C*'II-"NI.  When  perfectly 
anhydrous  iodide  of  ethyl  is  added  to  triethylamine,  di-ied  over  hydrate  of  potassium, 
the  mixture  becomes  sHghtly  turbid,  heat  being  evolved  at  the  same  time.  The  action 
goes  on  but  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  mixture,  after  several  days,  being 
converted  into  a  soHd  mass  ;  but  on  exposing  the  mixture  for  a  minute  or  two  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  a  powerful  reaction  ensues,  the  liquid  remaining  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  brisk  ebullition,  even  after  removal  of  the  heat,  and  solidifying 
on  cooling,  into  a  hard  mass  of  crystals,  which  is  snow-white  or  yellowish,  according 
as  the  triethylamine  or  the  iodide  of  ethyl  is  in  excess.  To  avoid  loss  of  triethyla- 
mine, it  is  best  to  heat  the  mixture  in  sealed  tubes.  On  dissolving  the  crystalline 
mass  in  cold  water  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the  iodide  is 
obtained  in  beautiful,  well-detined,  white  crystals,  of  considerable  size,  which  may  be 
separated  by  mechanical  means  from  small  quantities  of  a  reddish  iodine-compound 
sometimes  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air.  This  latter  substance  is  formed  in 
much  larger  quantity  at  higher  temperatures,  for  which  reason  it  is  best  to  avoid  the 
use  of  hot  water  in  the  purification  (^  vid.  infra). 

The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  and  do  not  diminish  in  weight  by  exposure  to  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water.  When  rapidly  heated  to  a  higher  temperature,  they  fuse, 
and  are  decomposed  into  triethylamine  and  iodide  of  ethyl,  which  form  two  layers  in 
the  receiver,  but  quickly  unite  and  reproduce  the  original  compound. 

The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  caustic  potash  solidifies  at  once  to  a  crystalline 
mass  consisting  of  the  iodide  itself,  which  is  less  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids  tlian  in 
pure  water.  With  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  silver,  it  yields  iodide  of  silver,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  tetrethylammonium.  With  oxide  of  sUver  it  yields  a  solu- 
tion of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  tetrethylammonium. 

b.  Teriodide.  When  iodide  of  ethyl  is  heated  for  some  time  with  alcoholic  ammonia 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  volatilised  portions  may  condense  and  run  back  again,  a 
liquid  is  formed  containing  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  the  iodides  of  the  four  ethylam- 
moniums  ;  and  this  liquid,  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  about  a  month  (whereby  the 
iodide  of  ammonium  is  decomposed  and  iodine  set  free),  yields  teriodide  of  tetrethyl- 
ammonium in  large,  slaining,  dark-red,  prismatic  crystals.  The  same  compound  is  more 
quickly  obtained  by  heating  the  liquid  with  iodine  ;  it  then  separates  in  small  needle- 
shaped  crystals.    (Weltzien,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  292;  xli  33.) 

Teriodide  of  tetrethylammonium  boiled  with  aqueous  potash  is  partially  decomposed, 
giving  off  a  volatile  ethyl-base,  prol^ably  triethylamine,  and  forming  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, iodate  of  potassium,  and  iodoform.  To  account  for  the  formation  of  these  products, 
however,  we  must  suppose  that  marsh  gas  is  given  off : 

aC^H^NP  +  6KH0  =  SC^H'^N  +  4KI  +  2KI0'  -fCHP  +  6CH* 

Teriodide  of  tetrethylammonium  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  readily  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  from  the  latter  solution  it  crystallises  in  needles  arranged  in  feathery  groups. 
It  dissolves  in  the  iodides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  the  ethyl-ammoniums,  and  sepa- 
rates from  these  solutions  in  large  crystals.  (Weltzien.) 

c.  Periodide.  The  liquid  from  which  the  teriodide  has  crystallised,  yielded,  on  di- 
lution with  water,  a  heavy,  red-brown,  oily  compound,  rich  in  iodine,  and  probably 
consisting  of  a  higher  iodide  of  tetrethylammonium.  (Weltzien.) 

lodomer  curates,    a.  CH^NI.SHgl.*    Obtained  by  the  two  following  processes  : 

1.  Mercuric  iodide  boiled  with  a  sohition  of  iodide  of  tetrethylammonium,  is  converted 
into  a  yellow  conipoimd,  which  melts  and  collects  as  a  transparent  layer  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  brittle  mass,  having  a  crystalline  fracture. 

2.  Iodide  of  tetrethylammonium  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  mercuric  chloride  forms 
a  whitish  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  iodomercurate  with  a  large 
quantity  of  the  corresponding  chlorine-compound : 

6C»H™NI  +  lOHgCl  =  C«H2»N1.5irgI  +  5(C''H™NCl.HgCl). 

By  boiling  with  water  the  latter  is  removed,  while  the  iodine  compound  remains. 
(Hofmann.) 

h.  C'H'^NI.SHgl.    Produced  by  the  action  of  trimercuramine  on  iodide  of  ethyl: 

NHg'  +  4C-H^I  =  (C=B:=)*NI.3HgI. 

Yellow  crystals  which  dissolve  somewhat  readily  in  alcohol,  and  are  not  decomposed 
by  water.  (E.  Miiller,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  6.) 


*  Hg  =  100. 
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c.  C*H-°NI.2IIgI.  Produced  by  the  action  of  metallic  mercury  on  teriodide  of  te« 
trethylammonium. 

(C=H5)'Nr  +  Hg2  =  (C-'H*)OT.2FgI. 

The  compomid  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  from  wliieh  it 
separates  on  cooling  in  light  yellow,  shining,  scaly  crystals.  (H.  E  i  s  s  e,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm,  era.  22i.) 

A  compound  of  mercuric  iodide  with  iodide  of  tctrethylaminoaium  and  iodide  of  mer- 
curotetrethylammonium, 

C^ff^N^Hg"!'  =  C''H™NI.C8H'»HgNI.7HgI, 

is  produced,  together  with  several  others,  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  chloride 
of  dimercurammonium  (white  precipitate),  NH'-Hg-'Cl  (p.  635).  It  forms  yellow 
crystals,  which,  after  being  purified  by  washing  with  warm  absolute  alcohol,  resemble 
mosaic  gold,  and  appear  under  the  microscope  as  cubes  with  octahedral  and  dodecahe- 
dral  faces.  They  are  decomposed  by  sunlight,  with  separation  of  mercury ;  melt  at 
150°  C,  and  decompose  at  higher  temperatures.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

Iodide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of  tetrethylammonium  dissolve  the  yellow  compound 
for  the  most  part,  with  separation  of  metallic  mercury  ;  nitric  acid  separates  mercuric 
iodide.  Its  solution  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  yields  greeuish-yellow  sUky  crystals. 
Chlorine  and  bromine  separate  all  the  iodine  after  some  time,  forming  crystals  with  a  jetty 
lustre,  resembling  naphthalin.  When  the  yellow  crystals  are  heated  with  recently  pre- 
cipitated oxide  of  silver,  iodide  of  sUver  is  formed,  together  M'ith  a  strongly  alkaline 
liquid,  whieli,  after  the  excess  of  silver  has  been  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
contains  hydrate  of  tetrethylammonium.  But  if  the  alkaline  solution  is  neutralised 
with  hycU'ochloric  acid,  without  previous  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
evaporated,  white  crystals  are  obtained  consisting  of  the  compound  (C-li*)'NCl.HgCl 
(p.  561). 

Trietliylamylammojiium.  C"H='''N  =  N(C^H^)'C*H".  (Ilofmann,  Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  313.) — The  iodide  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on  triethyl- 
iimine  forms  fine  crystals  having  a  fatty  lustre,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.    The  solutions  have  the  bitter  taste  of  quinine. 

The  hydrate,  ^■^'^  H  )  (C  H  )  |     obtained  by  heating  the  iodide  vidth  moist  oxide  of 

silver,  forms  an  alkaline,  very  bitter  solution,  which,  when  evaporated,  yields  a  non- 
crystallising  syrup.  By  distillation  it  is  resolved  into  water,  ethylene,  and  diethyl- 
amylamiue  : 

N(C^ff)'(C^H")|Q    ^    JJ.20   +  C^H^  +  N.(C^ff)=C^H". 

The  liydrocMorate  forms  deliquescent  lamiufe.  The  chloro2)latinate  separates  from  a 
boiling  aqueous  solution  in  splendid  orange-yellow  needles.  The  nitrate  forms  hard 
needles.  The  sulphate  and  oxalate  are  obtained  in  gummy  masses  by  evaporation  in 
vacuo. 

For  bases  containing  ethyl  together  with  methyl  and  phenyl,  see  Methylamines 
and  Phenylaiunes. 

Ammonium-hctscs  produced  hy  the  action  of  Chloracetic  Ether  on  Tricthylamine. 

Triethyl-oxetliylacetylammoiiium.  C'^H^O^N  =  ^  |  (;!=H-(^CTl' ')0' 
a  mixtiu'e  of  triethylamine  and  chloracetic  ether  [C-H-(C^n^)C10^]  is  heated  to  100°  C. 
in  a  sealed  tube,  a  small  quantity  of  gas  burning  with  a  green  flame  is  given  off ;  and 
chloride  of  tetrethylammonium  is  formed,  together  with  the  chloride  of  triethyloxethy- 
lacetylammoniuni,  that  is  to  say,  an  ammonium  in  which  three  at.  H  are  rej^laced  by 
3  at.  ethyl  and  the  remaining  1  at.  H.  by  a  complex  molecule  containing  the  elements 
of  chloracetic  ether  mimis  the  chlorine. 

On  adding  dichloride  of  platinum  to  the  solution  of  these  chlorides,  the  chlorophiti- 
natc  of  the  complex  ammonium-molecule,  being  slightly  soluble,  easily  sejsarates  from 
the  platinum-salt  of  tetrethylammouiiim,  which  is  very  soluble.  Treated  with  sulphy- 
dric  acid,  it  yields  the  chloride  of  the  complex  ammonium,  which  is  very  deliquescent. 
The  gold-salt  ci-ystallises  in  needles  which  melt  at  100°  C. 

Trietbyl-oxacetylammouium.  CH'^O-N  =  N  j  q2  jjaQ-  — The  preceding  chlo- 
ride, treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  chloride  of  silver  and  an  cdcoholic  solution  that 
deposits  a  crystalline  substance,  which,  though  perfectly  neutral,  unites  with  nitric  and 
hydriodic  acids,  forming  well  defined  salts.    These  salts,  howevei',  belong  to  another 
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series,  differing  from  the  preceding  by  containing  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  place  of  ethyl 
—  a  difference  which  is  shown  by  the  elimination  of  alcohol  during  the  reaction. 
Hence  these  salts  are  not  teirethjlia,  like  the  preceding,  but  iriethjlic. 

The  chloroplatmate,  ['N.{C'Wf{C'WO-')]C].FtCl\  forms  splendid  rhomboVdal 
prisms.  The  cMoroaurate  crystallises  in  needles,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
The  nitrate  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ether  in  fine 
needles.  The  iodide  forms  crystals  very  soluble  in  water,  and  having  the  composition 
[N.(C2H0'(C-H'O2)]I.C«H"NO2. 

The  crystalline  substance  which  remains  after  the  treatment  of  the  tetrethylic  chloride 
(see  above)  with  oxide  of  silver,  is  perhaps  the  monatomic  base,  C^H'^NO'  = 
N(C  H  )  .(C  H  0  )|q^    It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  compound  may  split  up  at 

the  moment  of  its  formation,  and  that  the  crystals  contain  1  at.  water  less,  having 
therefore  the  composition  CH'^NO^,  this  being  the  molecule  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  iodide  just  mentioned.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  compound  in 
question  would  be  triethylic  glycocol : 

it  is  known,  indeed,  that  glycocol  itself  has  a  tendency  to  form  compounds  similar  in 
composition  to  the  iodide  above  mentioned,  one  of  them  being  represented  by  the 
formula  (C2H'^N02)C1.C-IPN0-. 

The  triethylic  compound  is  not  attacked  by  potash,  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  or  by 
nitrous  acid.  When  heated,  it  yields  charcoal  and  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  which  is 
not  triethylamine.  (Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xi.  526;  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  1862, 
p.  196). 

ETHYX.AnCiaOirXU'IM:.    See  Ethyxamines. 
ETH7XiAniYIi.    See  Etuyl  (p.  526). 

ETHTXiAMYXiCXTSiZC  ACXS.  C'H^O'  =  C^H"    L  0'.— Obtained  by  satu- 

rating  a  mixture  of  amylcitric  acid  [(C''H'^0')"'.C^H".H10^]  and  absolute  alcohol  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  then  evaporating  the  alcohol  and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
washing  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium,  dissolving  in  ether,  and  decolorising  with 
animal  charcoal,  as  a  colourless  syrupy  liquid,  having  a  very  bitter  taste  and  acid  re- 
action.   (Breunlin,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  323.) 

ETBYI.Aia7I.IC  ETHER.    See  Amyl,  Oxide  of  (i.  205). 
ETHYXi-BASES.    See  Ethtlamines,  Ethyl-arsenes,  Ethyi-phosphines,  &c. 
ETHYZ.-BEia'ZYX.AIVEin'S.    See  Bbnzethyxamine  (i.  576). 
ETHYXi-BROIVXASrZX.XNE.    See  Phenyxamine,  Deefvatives  op. 
ETHYI.-BUTYI.IC  ETHER.    See  Ethyi,  Oxide  of  (ii.  543). 
ETHYX.-CACOSYZI.    Syn.  with  Aesendiethyl  (i.  397). 

ETHYI.-CARBAnZIC  ACXI}  and  ETHYX.-CARBABXXDSS.     See  Cae- 

BAMic  Acid  (i.  751),  and  Caebamide  (i.  754). 

ETHYXi-CHI.ORAIffXX.IirE.    See  Phentlamine,  Deeivatives  of. 

ETHYX.-CODEXN'E  and  ETHYXi-COSTXITE.  See  Codeine  (i.  1068).  and 
Conine  (ii.  5). 

ETHYXi-CYAWAlOTISJB.    Syn.  with  Cyanethtlamide  (ii.  190). 
ETHYX.-CYATTAXI'XX.XH'E.    See  Phbntlaminb,  Deexvatives  of. 
ETHYl-I>XACETAMXBE.    See  Ethtlacetamide  (ii.  652). 
ETHYXi-SXTHIOXTXC  ACZ3>.  Syn.  with  ethyl-sulphurous  acid.  (See  Sulphde- 

OTJS  ETHEES.) 

ETHYI.-CARBAMIDES,  or  — These  compounds,  derived  from 

carbamide,  or  urea,  N2(C0)".H',  by  the  substitution  of  ethyl  for  tlie  whole  or  part  of 
the  hydrogen,  have  already  been  partly  described  under  Caebamide  (i.  754).  The 
following  additional  statements  have  been  recently  published  by  Wurtz  (E{5p.  Chim. 
pure,  1862,  199)  and  Hofmann  (Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  xi.  273  ;  Compt.  rend.  liv.  252). 

Ethyl-carbamide.  N2.(C0)".C=HIHI— Crystallises  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms 
having  the  obtuse  edges  truncated.  Melts  at  92°  0.  By  dry  distillation  it  gives  off 
ammonia  and  a  small  quantity  of  ethylamine,  and  leaves  a  residue  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  cyanuric  ethers,  the  chief  product  being  diethylic  cyanurate 
C'[(C2H5)^.H.]N=0'  (p.  293).  (Wurtz). 

Diethyl-carbamide.  N=(C0)".(C'H')'.ff.— -Colourless,  prismatic  crystals  soluble 
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in  water  and  alcohol ;  from  tlie  alcoholic  solution  it  separates  in  silky  flexible 
nondeliqueseeiit  needles.  Melts  at  109°— 112-5°C.  Boils  at  263°  (corrected). 
When  boiled  with  potash,  it  gives  off  ethylamine ;  (CO)".(C2H*)2.H=  +  H=0  = 
CO-  +  2(N.C-H''.H-).  It  likownse  gives  off  ethylamine  when  treated  with  nitrous  acid. 
When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  diethylcarbamide,  a  heavy  viscid  oil  is  pre- 
cipitated, partially  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  burning  taste  and  peculiar  odour. 
Nitrate  of  diethylcarbamide  forms  rhomboi'dal  prisms,  much  flattened  and  extremely 
deliquescent. 

Diethylcarbamide  exhibits  exactly  the  same  properties,  whether  prepared  by  the 
action  of  cyanate  of  ethyl  on  ethylamine,  or  of  water  on  cyanate  of  ethyl.  (Wurtz.) 

Triethylcarhamide.  C'H'«N-'0  =  N2.(C0)".(C''H^)'.H.  —  Produced  by  the 
action  of  cyanate  of  ethyl  on  diethylamine.    (Hofmann,  Wurtz.) 

]Sr.(C2H'')2.H  +  N.CCOy.C-ff  =  m(C0)".(C2ff)lH. 

It  forms  soft  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melting  at  6.3'^C.,  and  distilling 
withoiit  decomposition  at  223°  (Ilofmann);  boils  at  about  235°.  (Wurtz.)  It  does 
not  appear  to  combine  with  acids,  with  chloride  of  gold,  or  with  chloride  of  platinum. 
By  the  action  of  allcalis  it  is  resolved  into  ethylamine,  diethylamine,  and  carbonic 
anhydride.  (Hofmann.) 

Diethyl-tricarhonyl-tctr amide  or  -tctramine.  C'H"NW  =  N*.(CO)'. 
(O^H*)^.II'. — This  compound,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  carbamide,  or  urea,  of  a 
higher  order,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  cyanate  of  ethyl  on  urea  : 

CH^N=0    +    2C^H'*N0    =  CH'^N'O'. 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  crystal- 
lises therefrom  in  beautiful  white  scales  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  dissolves  also  in  acids,  but  not  more  readily  than  in  water;  also  in 
cold  potash,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  from  the  solution  by  acids. 

By  boiling  with  potash,  however,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  ammonia,  ethylamine, 
and  carbonic  anhydride : 

]S^^(C0)^(C2H^)^H■'  +  SH-O  =  2NH^  +  2(N.C=H^H-)  +  3C02. 

This  compound  is  isomeric  wiVadivtkylci/anurate  of  ammonium,  C^[(C^H^)-.NII']N'0'; 
but  it  does  not  exhibit  the  characters  of  an  ammonium-salt.    (Hof  mann.) 

The  liydrated  base  produced  by  the  action  of  cyanuric  ether  on  ethylate  of  sodium, 
viz.  triethyl-carbonyl-triamine,  m(CO)".(C-'H^)lH^  (p.  662),  is  also  related  to 
the  ethyl-carbainides. 

C=IP  or  C^7i*.  Olcfiant  gas,  Bicarbiarttcd  Hydrogen,  Heavy 
Carburett(d  Ht/drogev,  Eloyl,  Ethene,  Ethcrin. — This  compound  was  discovei'ed  in 
1785  by  four  Dutch  chemists,  Deiman,  Pacts  van  Troostwyk,  Bondt,  and 
Lauwerenburgh  (CreU.  Ann.  1795,  ii.  195,  310,  and  430  ;  Gilb.  Ann.  ii.  201).  It  is 
produced  by  heating  alcohol  with  strong  suljjhuric  acid  or  boric  anhydride;  and  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  formates,  acetates,  liutyrates,  and  many  other  organic  bodies,  espe- 
cially fats,  resins,  caoutchouc,  wood,  coal,  &c. :  it  is,  therefore,  a  constituent  of  coal-gas, 
being  in  fact  the  compound  to  which  that  gas  chiefly  owes  its  illuminating  power.  It  has 
also  been  shoM'n  by  the  experiments  of  Berthelot  (Compt.  rend,  xliii.  236)  that 
ethylene,  as  well  as  other  hydrocarbons,  may  be  formed  directly  from  inorganic  ma- 
terials, as  when  a  mixture  of  disnlphide  of  carbon  and  sulphiu-etted  or  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  over  red-hot  copper,  or  more  abundantly  when  a  mixture  of 
disidphide  of  carbon,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide  is  passed  over  red-hot 
iron.  A  mixture  of  ethylene  with  tritylene  and  marsh-gas  is  also  obtained  by  the 
diy  distillation  of  formate  of  bariuni ;  and  as  formic  acid  may  be  jsroduced  by  ihe 
action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  follows  that  the  ethylene  may  be 
considered,  in  tliis  case  also,  as  produced  from  inorganic  materials. 

Frefeiratioii. — 1.  A  mixture  of  1  vol.  strong  alcohol  and  4  vol.  sulphuric  acid,  is 
gently  heated  in  a  flask  or  retort,  and  the  evolved  gas  is  passed  through  two  Woulfe's 
bottles  —  one  containing  milk  of  lime  to  free  it  from  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  other 
containing  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  the  vapours  of  ether  and  alcohol.  The 
mixture  soon  blackens,  and  froths  considerably  towards  the  end  ;  the  frothing  may, 
hoAvever,  be  prevented  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  to  the  mixture  to  form  it 
into  a  thick  paste.  A  very  good  way  of  conducting  the  process,  given  by  Mitseher- 
lich  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vii.  12),  is  to  boil  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  in  a  flask,  and  pass 
the  vapour  into  a  boiling  mixture  of  10  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  3  pts.  water 
(boiling  point  160 — 165°  C).  In  this  case,  themixture  does  not  blacken,  and  the  gas 
obtained  is  free  from  sulphurous  acid  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  pmified  from  ether  and 
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alcohol  vapour  as  before.  The  action  consists  ultimately  in  a  dehydration  of  the 
alcohol ;  C-H^O  —  H'^'O  =  C^H' ;  but  it  is  probable  that  ethylsulphuric  acid  is  first 
formed,  and  yields  ethylene  by  its  subsequent  decomposition,  C-HMl.SO'  =  C^ff  + 

2.  Absolute  alcohol  is  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of  fused  boric  anhydride, 
and  the  mixture  gently  heated  in  a  retort.  A  large  quantity  of  ethylene  gas  is  then 
evolved,  which  may  be  rendered  pure  by  mere  washing  with  water.  The  residue  in 
the  retort  serves  for  a  fresh  operation.  The  only  inconvenience  of  this  method  is,  that 
the  delivery-tubes  are  apt  to  become  stopped  up  by  solid  boric  anhydride  mechanically 
carried  over:  hence  it  is  necessary  to  use  very  wide  tubes.  (Ebelmen,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xvi.  136.) 

Properties. — Ethylene  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  faint  ethereal  odour  ;  if  quite  free 
from  ether-vapour,  it  would  probably  be  destitute  of  odour  ;  it  is  ii'respirable.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0'9784  (Sanssnre),  answering  to  a  condensation  to  2  vol.  (by 
2    12  +  4  1 

talculation,  — '-  ^  '—■  x  0-0693  =  0'9702).  When  exposed  to  strong  pressure,  at  a 

temperature  of  — 110°  C,  it  condenses  to  a  limpid  liquid,  which  does  not  solidify. 

Ethylene  gas  is  nearly  insoluble  in  tvater,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  alcohol 
(see  Gases,  Absorption  of)  ;  ether  dissolves  it  more  freely.  It  is  likewise  absorbed  by 
cuprous  chloride. 

■  Decompositions. — Ethylene  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  is  resolved  into  marsh-gas 
and  free  carbon,  C^H*  =  CH^  -I-  C.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  in  the  air 
with  a  bright  white  flame;  probably  undergoing  in  the  flame  the  same  decomposition 
as  wlicn  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  so  that  the  marsh-gas  burns,  and  the  separated 
Iiarticles  of  carbon,  being  rendered  incandescent  by  the  high  temperature  thus  pro- 
duced, give  to  the  flame  its  peculiar  brightness.  Mixed  with  a  quantity  of  oxygen 
just  sufficient  for  complete  combustion,  it  explodes  violently  when  brouglit  in  contact 
with  flame,  or  when  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  the  mixture.  2  vols,  ethylene, 
containing  2  at.  C  and  4  at.  H,  consume  6  at.  or  6  vol.  0,  and  produce  4  vol.  CO^ 
besides  water.  In  chlorine  gas,  ethylene  burns  with  a  very  smoky  flame,  C-H'  + 
CI*  =  4IIC1  +  C-.  A  mixture  of  1  vol.  ethylene  and  2  vol.  chlorine  burns  slowly 
when  set  on  fire,  depositing  a  very  large  quantity  of  charcoal. 

Combinations. — Ethylene  is  a  diatomic  radicle,  uniting  with  2  at.  chlorine,  bromine, 
cyanogen,  and  other  monatomic  radicles,  and  with  1  at.  oxygen,  sulphm-,  and  other 
cliatomic  radicles.  With  the  elements  of  2  at.  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  it  forms  hyda'ate 
of  ethylene,  ethylenic  alcohol,  or  glycol,  and  with  the  peroxides  of  various  acid 
radicles  it  forms  ethers,  which  are  acid,  neutral,  or  basic,  according  to  the  proportions 
of  the  combination.  With  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  pernitric  oxide,  and  the  chlorides 
of  sulphur,  it  unites  directly.  It  is  quickly  absorbed  by  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  by 
Nordhauseu  sulphuric  acid,  forming  ethiouic  anhydride  (p.  .524)  and  isethionic  acid. 
When  briskly  and  continuously  agitated  with  ordinary  strong  sulphm'ie  acid,  H-SO'', 
it  unites  therewith,  forming  ethylsulphuric  acid,  C'^H''SO'  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xciv.  78).  When  it  is  heated  for  some  time  to  100°  C.  with  hycb-iodie  acid, 
the  two  combine,  forming  iodide  of  ethyl,  (C-H*  +  HI  =  C-ffI).  A  similar  action 
takes  place  with  hydrobromic  acid,  but  less  readily  ;  and  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is 
very  slow  indeed.    (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  184  ;  cxv.  114.) 

BTHTTSiSBTS,  ACETja.TBS  OS".  (Wurtz,  Compt.  rend,  xliii.  199;  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  c.  110;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  400.  Atkinson,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xvi.  433; 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  232. 

Monoacetate.  C^H^O'  =  Jzh^Oh'^'  (C'H')".C-H'0=.HO.  Monoacctic  glycol, 
Glycolic  monoacetin. — Obtained :  1.  By  the  action  of  hromide  of  ethylene  on  acetate  of 
potassium : 

C^HW  +  2[^'^'-^|o]  -H  H^O  =  2KBr  +  ci^o  H  j^'  +  ^""-^Hjo. 

1  pt.  of  pure  bromide  of  ethylene  and  1  pt.  of  acetate  of  potassium,  together  with 

2  pts.  of  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  are  heated  for  two  days  to  100°  C.  in  a  strong  flask  (a 
soda-water  bottle  answers  very  well)  secm-ely  corked.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  then 
formed,  together  with  a  colourless  liquid  containing  monoacetate  of  ethylene,  acetic 
acid,  and  acetic  ether  (formed  by  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid  on  the  alcohol),  besides 
alcohol  and  water.  On  distilling  it,  monoacetate  of  ethylene  mixed  with  acetic  acid 
passes  over  between  130°  and  180°  C.,  and  nearly  pure  monoacetate  from  180°  to  185°. 
By  repeated  rectification  of  these  liquids,  the  pure  mono.icetate  is  obtained,  boiling  at 
182°.  In  the  first  distillation,  the  liquid  often  jumps  violently,  in  consequence  of  the 
sieparation  of  a  little  bromide  of  potassium  ;  in  this  case  an  equal  volume  of  ether 
liiust  be  added  to  precipitate  the  bromide  of  potassium,  and  the  liquid  filtered 
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(Atkinson).  Maxwell  Simpson  recommends,  especially  for  the  preparation  of  large 
quantities  of  the  monoacetate,  to  heat  the  materials,  not  in  a  closed  vessel,  but  in  a 
large  flask  connected  with  a  Liehig's  condenser,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  con- 
densed vapour  to  flow  back  into  the  vessel.  A  considerable  quantity  of  diacetate  of 
ethylene  is  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  monoacetate  in  this  reaction  (Lourengo). 
—  2.  By  the  action  of  acetate  of  fiotassium  on  cliloridc  of  ethylene.  The  decomposition 
does  not  take  place  so  readily  as  with  the  bromide,  and  requires  the  mixture  to  be 
heated  for  three  or  four  days  (Atkinson). — 3.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  1  at.  glycol 
and  1  at.  acetic  anhydride  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  houi's  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 170°  C,  and  collecting  apart  the  liquid  which,  in  the  subsequent  distillation, 
passes  over  between  180°  and  18C°  0.  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  ix.  725.) 

4.  By  heating  1  at.  ethylenic  alcohol  (glycol)  with  1  at.  acetic  acid  to  200°  C.  in  a 
sealed  tube.  (Lourengo.) 

Monoacetate  of  ethylene  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  182°  C.  It  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  miscible  with  water  and  with  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
neutral.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  potash  or  baryta,  yielding  hydrate  of  ethylene, 
and  an  acetate  of  the  base. 

Moncthylenic  Diacetate.  C«H'"0^  =  |^!^3^'^„|  0=  =  (C=H7'.(C=H'0-)=.— Pro- 
duced : 

1.  By  the  action  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  ethylene  on  acetate  of  silver: 

(C^HT.r  +  2p-I™|o]     =    ^^FjJTjo.  +  2AgI. 

Iodide  of  ethylene  is  mixed  by  small  portions  with  well-dried  acetate  of  silver,  and  the 
mixture  is  introduced  into  a  flask.  A  brisk  action  soon  begins,  and  the  mass  assumes 
a  yellow  colour,  from  formation  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gas,  principally  carbonic  anhydride  and  ethylene  (arising  from  secondary  actions). 
As  soon  as  the  mixture  is  sufficiently  cooled,  a  fresh  portion  is  introduced,  and  tho 
process  continued  till  between  100  and  150  grammes  of  iodide  of  ethylene  have  been  usecL 
At  tlie  end  of  the  reaction,  there  is  found  in  the  flask  a  yellow  mass  of  iodide  of  silver 
saturated  with  a  liquid  ;  and  on  distilling  this  mixtiu'e,  which  requires  a  somewhat 
high  temperature,  an  acid  liquid  passes  over,  coloured  brown  by  iodine,  and  containing 
acetic  acid  besides  neutral  products.  Wiien  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  it 
begins  to  boil  at  120°  C,  but  the  temperature  soon  rises,  and  the  portion  which  distOs 
over  between  160°  and  200°  must  be  collected  apart.  The  distillate,  which  is  still 
acid,  is  redistilled  over  oxide  of  lead,  and  again  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  till 
it  passes  over  almost  entirely  between  180°  and  190°.  If  it  still  contains  a  trace  of 
iodide,  it  must  be  rectified  over  oxide  of  silver  (Wurtz).  Bromide  of  ethylene  is, 
however,  to  be  preferred  to  the  iodide  for  this  pi'eparation,  because  it  is  more  easily 
obtained  and  has  a  lower  atomic  weight.  (Wurtz.) 

2.  By  heating  monoacetate  of  ethylene  with  cliloride  of  acetyl  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
100^  C.  for  a  day,  the  action  taking  place  in  two  stages,  as  shown  by  the  following 
equations : — 

C^H'OCl       -      (C^HT?0  C'WO) 
CJiu.Li       _       c-H'OSCl      +  up- 


Monoacetate  of  Cliloride  of  Acetoxychloride  Acetic  acid. 

Ethylene.  Acetyl.  of  Ethylene. 


Monoacetate  of 
Ethylene. 

(C^ff)">Q,  C=ffO?         _  (C=H')"> 

Monoacetate  of  Acetic  acid.  l^iacetate  of 

Ethylene.  Etlijlene. 

Two  layers  of  liquid  are  thus  formed,  the  lower  consisting  of  water,  the  upper  of 
diacetate  and  acetoxychloride  of  ethylene.    (Lourengo,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  126.) 

It  is  a  colourless  neutral  liquid,  nearly  inodorous  at  common  temperatures,  but 
smelling  slightly  of  acetic  acid  when  heated.  Specific  gravity  =  1-128  at  0°  C. 
Boiling  point  186°— 187°  C.    Vapour-density  =  4-744. 

When  poured  into  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of 
an  oil.  It  dissolves  in  7  pts.  of  water  at  22°,  and  is  separated  from  the  solution  by 
chloride  of  calcium.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions  (Wurtz).  By 
bases,  in  presence  of  water,  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  hydrate  of  ethylene. 
(Wurtz.) 

Toly  ethylenic  Di  acetates. — These  ethers,  which  maybe  regarded  as  compounds  of 
acetic  anhydride,  CH^O^,  with  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  molecules  of  oxide  of  ethylene,  are  pro- 
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dueed.  together  with  moncthyleuic  diaeetate,  by  heating  oxide  of  ethylene  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  or  acetic  anhydride,  and  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  The 
first  portion  of  the  distillate  consists  of  monethylenic  diaeetate,  after  which  there  pass 
over  successively : 

Didhi/lenic  diaeetate,  ^^^zQy]^'^^  =  (C^H<0)2.C«H''0^  boiling  at  about  250°  C. 
Triethylenic  diaeetate,  ((S^o)^!^'  =  (C2H^0f.C'H''0',  boiUng  at  about  290°  C. 

Tetrethylenic  (^Mcetefc,  ^^^j^q^^j 1 0*  =  (C2H<0)'.C^H«0',  a  viscid  liquid  which 

boils  above  300°  C.  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  requires  to  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  rarefied  atmosphere. 

The  same  compounds  may  be  produced  by  the  combination  of  neutral  diethylenic 
acetate  with  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  molecules  of  oxide  of  ethylene. 

Each  of  them,  when  distilled  with  potash,  yields  the  corresponding  polyethylenic 
alcohol,  the  general  equation  of  the  decomposition  being : 


(C^H-')" 

STHVIiSSfE,    ACETOBUT-S-RATE    OP.      C"H"0^     =  C^ffO 

C^H'O 

(C-'H^y.C'H'O^.C^H'O^.  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  x.  115.)— Obtained : 
1.  By  heating  equivalent  quantities  of  butyrate  of  silver  and  acetoxychloride  of 
ethylene  to  100° — 120°  C,  or  of  acetate  of  silver  and  butyroxychloride  of  ethylene  to 
150°,  tlien  digesting  with  ether,  filtering,  and  distilling  (Simpson): 

(C=H<)".C=H'02.C1  +  C^H'O^.Ag  =  AgCl  +  (C=H*)".C2ff02.C*H'0\ 

2.  By  heating  monoacetate  of  ethylene  with  butyric  acid  or  chloride  of  butyryl,  or 
monobutyrate  of  ethylene  with  acetic  acid  or  chloride  of  acetyl  (Louren9o).  It  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  bitter,  pungent  taste,  heavier  than  water,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  very  stable,  being  but  slowly  decomjiosed  by  aqueous 
potasli,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  (Simpson.) 

ETHYlEia-E,  ACETOVAXERATE  OP.  CTI"=0^  =  (C■-H^)".C■-H30^C'H»0l 
(Lourengo,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  122.)  —  Obtained  by  heating  monoacetate  of 
ethylene  with  valeric  acid,  or  vice  versa.  Colourless,  oity,  neutral  liquid,  boiling  at 
about  230°  C,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

BTHYIEBTE,  A.CET0XirCH1.0SX3>B  OP.    C'H'CIO^  =  (C=II')".C^II'0-.C1. 

Ghjcol  chloracetique,  Glycolic  Chloracctin.  (Maxwell  Sim^Json,  x.  114.) — Obtained 
by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  monoacetate  of  ethylene  at  100°  C,  precipi- 
tating with  water,  washing,  drying,  and  rectifying.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1'1783  at  0°  C.  Boils  at  145°  without  decomposition.  Vapour- 
density  by  observation  =  4'369  ;  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  4-244. 

ETHir^EBrE,    ACBTOSirSOlUBB    OP.      C'H'IO^    =  (C2H<)".C=H^0'.I. 

Glycol  iodaci  tiquc,  Glycolic  lodacUia. — Obtiiined  by  passing  hydriodic  acid  gas  into 
monoacetate  of  ethylene,  or  a  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
glycol,  externally  cooled,  till  a  piortion  of  the  liquid  gives  a  considerable  oily  precipi- 
tate on  the  addition  of  water ;  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  further  continued,  iodide  of 
ethylene  is  likely  to  be  formed.  The  product  is  well  washed  with  very  dilute  potash 
and  dried  in  vacuo. 

Glycolic  iodacetin  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  an  oily  liquid,  having  a  sweetish 
pungent  taste  ;  at  low  temperatures  it  crystallises  in  tables.  It  sinks  in  water,  and 
is  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Heated  with  potash,  it 
yields  iodide  of  potassium,  acetate  of  potassium,  and  oxide  of  ethylene.  (Simpson.) 

ETHYIEKTE,  BE27ZOATE  OP.  C'«H'^0<  =  (C'lPoVl^"'  ^^1/^"^^^  Dibcn- 
zoatc. — 68  grms.  of  benzoate  of  silver  (rather  more  than  2  at.)  and  29  grms.  bromide 
of  ethylene  are  heated  for  several  days  to  100°  C.  in  a  long-necked  flask  ;  the  product  is 
taken  up  with  ether,  and  the  solution  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime, 
then  filtered  and  distilled  in  the  water-bath.  The  residue  on  cooling  becomes  fiUed 
with  crystals,  which  are  to  be  separated  fi'om  the  mother-liquor,  pressed  between 
p'lper,  and  purified  by  several  recrystallisations  from  ether. 

By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution,  the  compound  is  deposited  in 
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shining,  colourless,  right  rhomhoi'dal  prisms,  which  melt  at  67"  C,  forming  a  liquid 
■which  boils  at  a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  and  distils  without 
alteration.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  heating  with  potash,  yielding  hydrate  of 
ethylene  and  benzoate  of  potassium.    (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  437.) 

STSIYI.ISK'E,  sa©?%aiI33  OS".  C'H'Br-. — This  compound  was  discovered  by 
Balard  in  1826  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxii.  375);  further  examined  by  Lowig  [Das 
Broni  mid  scin  chrmischcs  Vtrhaltm,  Heid.  1829,  p.  47),  Serullas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[2]  sxxix.  228),  D'Arcct  (L'Institut,  1835,  No.  105;  J.  pr.  Chem.  v  28),  and  Reg- 
nault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lix.  358).  It  is  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of 
bromine  with  etiiylene.  Bromine  gradually  dropped  into  ethylene-gas  quickly  loses 
its  colour,  absorbs  the  gas,  and  is  converted  into  bromide  of  ethylene,  which  may  be 
purified  by  washing  it  witli  alkaline  water,  and  then  distilling  over  sulphuric  acid  and 
caustic  baryta  alternately  (Balard).  As  the  combination  is  attended  with  great 
evolution  of  heat,  which  may  occasion  loss  of  bromine,  it  is  usually  recommended  to 
pass  a  stream  of  ethylene-gas  through  bromine  covered  with  a  layer  of  water;  unless, 
liowever,  the  current  of  gas  is  very  slow,  there  is  great  risk  of  lioth  ethylene  and 
bromine  being  carried  off  uneombined.  The  f<dlowing  is  a  good  method  of  prepara- 
tion :  — A  strong  glass  bottle  of  2  or  3  litres  capacity  is  provided  with  a  perforated 
cork,  through  which  is  fitted  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  and  reaching  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  while  the  upper  end,  slightly  projecting  over  the  cork,  com- 
municates by  means  of  a  flexible  caoutchouc-tube,  with  a  gas-holder  containing 
ethylene.  To  .start  the  operation,  the  bottle  is  detached  and  filled  over  water  with 
ethylene-gas,  into  which  are  then  poiu-ed  from  100  to  130  grms.  of  commercial  bromine 
and  about  half  that  quantity  of  water,  the  cork  with  the  glass  tube  being  imme- 
diately replaced.  On  gently  agitating  the  bottle,  the  ethylene  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and 
oil  tiu'uing  the  stop-cock  of  the  gas-holder,  the  gas  ruslies  into  the  bottle  as  into  a 
vacuum.  If  the  agitation  be  continued,  a  very  large  volume  of  ethylene  may  be  thus 
united  with  the  bi'omine  in  a  very  short  time,  without  the  loss  of  a  particle  of  the  con- 
stituents or  of  the  compound.    (Hofmaun,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  67.) 

Bromide  of  ethylene  is  a  colourless,  fragrant  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass  at  about  0°  C.,  melts  at  9^,  and  boils  at  129^^.  Specific  gi'avity  =  2-16.  Vapour- 
density  =  6"485  (Regnault);  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  6-5G4.  It  is  insoluble  in 
watir,  but  soluble  in  alcuhol  and  in  ether. 

Bromide  of  ethylene  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  which  al jstracts  the  elements 
of  a  molecule  of  hydrobromic  acid,  leaving  bromethylene  or  bromide  of  vinyl,  C'-'H^Br. 
y^itli  sulphi/drate  of  potas&iuni  it  yields  sulphydrate  of  ethylene,  C'-H'.II-.S- ;  with 
monosiil phide  and  disuljjMdc  of  potassium,  it  yields  mono-  and  disulphide  of  ethylene. 
With  aci-tatc  of  silver  it  yields  diacetate  of  ethylene  (p.  667),  and  acts  in  like  manner 
on  other  silver-salts.  With  aciiate  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  aqueous  alcohol,  it  forms 
monoacetate  of  ethylene  (p.  667).  According  to  Louren(,'0,  the  first  product  of  the 
action  is  diacetate  of  ethylene,  whicli  is  then  resolved  by  the  water  present  into  mono- 
acetate  of  ethylene  and  acetic  acid  (or  by  the  alcohol  into  monoacetate  of  ethylene 
and  acetic  ether).  Heated  with  cyanide  of  potassium.,  it  yields  cyanide  of  ethylene, 
C-H'Cy'^ (Simpson,  i.  314).  With  ammonia  it  forms  ethylene-diamine,  diethylene- 
diamine,  and  triethylene-diamine.  For  the  reactions  with  ctliylaminc,  phi  nylamine,  tri- 
i  thyiphosphine,  and  other  organic  bases,  see  Ammonium-Bases  (i.  196);  also  Ethylenk- 
Bases  and  Phosphoeus-Bases. 


Brominatcd  Derivatives  of  Bromide  of  Ethylene. 

Bromide  of  ethylene  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  which  abstracts  the  elements 
of  one  molecule  of  hydrobromic  acid,  leaving  monobromethylene,  C'-'II-'Br.  This  com- 
pound, like  ethylene  itself,  unites  with  2  at.  bromine,  forming  C'-H'Br',  which  is  in 
like  manner  attacked  by  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  dibromethylene ;  and  by  continuing 
this  alternate  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash  and  bromine,  the  two  following  series  of 
compounds  arc  obtained  : 


Bromethylene      .  .  C-H''Br 

Dibroinetliylene  .  C-'H-'Br" 

Tribromcthylene  .  CTlBi-^ 

Tetrabrometliylene  or  >  C-Pr 

Dibromide  of  Carbon  ) 


Dibromide  of  Bromethylene    .  C^H'Br.Br* 
Dibromide  of  Dibromethylene  C'-'H'^Br-.Br^ 
Dibromide  of  Tribromethylene  C-'HBr'.Br^ 
Dibromide  of  Tetrabrometliy- 
lene, or  Tribromide  of  Carbon  C'-'Br^Br-. 


Bromethylene  was  discovered  by  Regnaul  t  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lix.  358);  the  rest, 
with  the  exception  of  C'-Br'  and  C-Br'',  were  first  obtained  by  Cahours  (Compt.  rend, 
xxxi.  293),  who  did  not  particularly  describe  them  ;  he  observed,  however,  that 
the  bromides  of  the  bromethyleues  are  more  easily  attacked  by  alcoholic  potash,  ia 
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proijortion  as  they  contain  more  bromine,  the  reaction  yielding,  in  addition  to  bromide 
of  potassium  and  a  brominated  ethylene,  potassium-salts  of  peculiar  brominated  acids 
which  have  not  been  examined. 

Uromethylcne  ovBromide  of  Vinyl.  C^H^Br. — A  mixture  of  bromide  of  ethylene 
and  alcoholic  potash  heated  to  30^  or  40°  C.  gives  off  a  gas  which,  when  purified  by 
passing  through  water,  then  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  condensed  in  a  receiver 
surrounded  with  ice  and  salt,  yields  bromethylene  as  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid, 
having  an  alliaceous,  ethereal  odour.  Specific  gravity  about  Vbi.  Boils  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Vapour-density  =  3'691  (Eegnault).  When  kept  in  a  sealed  tube 
it  sometimes  solidifies  to  a  white  amorphous  mass  of  the  same  composition,  having  the 
appearance  of  porcelain,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  this  solid  modification 
when  heated  becomes  carbonised,  with  violent  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid.  (Hof- 
mann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  68.) 

Potassium  heated  with  bromethylene  decomposes  it,  with  ignition.  Chlorine  attacks 
it,  forming  an  oily  substance  (Regnault).  With  cthi/late  ot  ami/late  of  sodium,  it 
yields  bromide  of  sodium,  ethylic  or  amylic  alcohol,  and  acetylene  (Sawitsch,  Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris,  1861,  p.  7) : 

C-H^Br    +    "^-^'l  0=      NaBr    +     ^  ^  1  °  + 

Bromethylene.      Ethylate  of  Alcohol.  Acetylene, 

sodium. 

A  similar  transformation  takes  place  when  bromethylene  is  passed  into  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  silver-compound  of  acetylene  being  then  pro- 
duced.  (Miasnikoff,  ibid.  p.  12.) 

BromidcofBromcthylene.  C'H^Br^  =  C^H'Br.Br'. — Obtained  by  adding  bromine 
by  small  portions  to  bromethylene  contained  in  a  long-necked  flask  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture ;  purified  by  washing  with  alkaline,  and  with  pure  water,  diying  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectification.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  odour  some- 
what like  that  of  chloroform.  Specific  gravity  =  2-620  at  23°  C.  Boils  at  186-6°  0. 
(Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys  [3]  h.  84.) 

Alcoholic  potash  converts  it,  partly  into  dibromethylene,  partly  into  monobromethy- 
lene,  and  the  latter,  by  the  further  action  of  the  alcoholic  potash,  is  decomposed  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  yielding  among  other  products  acetylene  (Sawitsch),  and 
bromacetylene  (Eeboul).  If  the  bromide  of  bromethylene  is  added  by  drops  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  alcoholic  potash  contained  in  a  flask  from  which  the  air  has  been 
expelled  by  boiling  the  liquid  for  a  sliort  time,  and  the  evolved  vapours  are  freed  from 
admixed  alcohol  and  dibromethylene  by  passing  them  through  two  or  three  wash- 
bottles  containing  water,  and  in  which  the  air  has  been  replaced  by  carbonic  anhydride,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gas  is  obtained,  which,  when  freed  from  carbonic  anhydride  by 
potash,  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  acetylene, 
C^H^,  and  bromacetylene,  C'-HBr.  (Reboul,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  267.) 

Dibromethylene.  C-H-Br^. — Produced  from  the  preceding  compound,  C^ffBr', 
by  the  action  of  sodium,  of  solid  hydrate  of  potassium,  or  of  alcoholic  potash. 
When  solid  potash  is  used,  the  action  is  so  violent  that  the  dibromethylene  distils  over 
almost  instantly.  With  alcoholic  potash  the  action  is  more  moderate  ;  and  by  drop- 
ping the  bromide  of  bromethylene  into  boiling  alcoholic  potash,  separating  the  result- 
ing products  as  above  described,  and  rectifying  the  liquid  collected  in  the  first  wash- 
bottle,  the  dibromethylene  is  obtained  pure. 

Dibromethylene  is  a  colourless,  limpid  liquid,  which,  in  contact  with  the  air,  becomes 
turbid  and  deposits  a  white  substance  of  isomeric  composition  ;  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  3'0o3  at  14-5°  C. ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  nearly  insoluble  in  disulphide 
of  carbon  ;  not  attacked  by  mineral  acids  at  mean  temperature  ;  decomj^osed  by  aqueous 
ammonia,  slowly  in  the  cold,  more  quickly  and  completely  at  100^  C,  with  formatiijn 
of  bromide  of  ammonimn  and  separation  of  a  carbonaceous  substance.  Aqueous  potash 
acts  in  like  manner  but  more  slowly.  (Sawitsch,  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1860,  p.  430.) 

Dibromide  of  Bibromcthylenc.  C^H-Br*  =  C^H-Br^.Br^.  (Lennox,  Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  206. — Eeboul,  loc.  cit.). — ^Produced  :  1.  By  the  direct  combination  of 
bromine  with  dibromethylene,  which  takes  place  with  great  energy  (Lennox). — 2.  By 
passing  acetylene  gas  into  bromine,  the  compound  C^ff  then  taking  up  4  at.  Br. 
(Reboul).  Wlien  purified  by  washing  and  rectification,  it  boils  at  about  200° C, 
but  with  partial  decomposition,  giving  oif  vapours  which  powerfully  attack  the  eyes. 
When  exposed  to  a  freezing  mixture,  it  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Lennox).  Specific 
gravity  2-88  at  22°  C.  (Reboul) 

Tribromethylene.  C^HBrl — Obtained  by  treating  the  last  compound  with 
alcoholic  potash,  and  precipitating  with  water.  It  is  an  oily  Liquid  boiling  at  130°  C, 
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and  apt  to  change  spontaneously  into  an  isomeric  solid,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  colourless  plates.  An  alcoholic  or  ethereal  so- 
lution of  the  oily  modification  likewise  yields  the  crystalline  solid  by  slow  evaporation. 
(Lennox,  loc.  cit.) 

Bihromideof  Tribromcthj/lcnc.  C-HBr'^  =  C-HBr'.Br". — Obtained:  1.  By  cau- 
tiously distilling  tribroinethylene  into  a  receiver  containing  bromine.  Combination 
takes  place  with  considerable  energy,  and  the  product,  after  washing  with  weak 
potash  and  with  watei-,  is  a  yellowish-red  oil,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  solidi- 
fying when  exposed  to  a  fi'igorific  mixture.    (Lennox,  loc.  cit.) 

2.  By  the  action  of  bromine  on  bromacetylene,  C-'HBr.  When  the  gaseous  mixture 
of  this  compound  and  acetylene  (p.  670)  is  passed  into  bromine  covered  with  a  layer 
of  water  (to  moderate  the  action,  which  is  otherwise  so  violent  as  to  set  tlie  gas  on 
fire),  each  of  these  bodies  takes  up  4  at.  bromine,  forming  the  compounds  G'-H'-Br'-.Br'^ 
and  C'-HBr'.Br'-,  and  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  when  freed  from  excess  of  bromine 
by  aqueous  potash,  and  snfiiciently  cooled,  deposits  the  latter  compound  in  crystals, 
while  the  former  remains  liquid.  (Reboul.) 

Dibromide  of  tribromethylene  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 
(Lennox,  Reboul),  especially  at  the  boiling  heats  of  these  liquids,  and  crystallises 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  beautiful  prisms.  It  smells  lilce  camphor,  melts  at 
48° — 50°  C,  and  is  decomposed  by  distillation.  (Reboul.) 

Tctrahromcthyl  eiie  or  Dibromide  of  Carbon.  C-Br''. — Produced  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  compound,  C-HBr'*  (Lennox),  also  by  that  of  liromine 
on  alcohol  or  ether  (Lowig).  It  is  a  white  crystalline  solid.  For  its  properties  and 
reactions  see  vol.  i.  page  764. 

B ihromide  of  Tctrahromctliylene  or  Trihromidc  of  Carbon.  C'-Br*^  = 
C'-Br'.Br-. — Obtained:  1.  By  heating  bromine  in  a  sealed  ttdje  with  dibromide  o{ 
carbon. — 2.  By  heating  either  of  the  compounds,  C-II-Br^  or  C'-HBr'*,  with  bromine  and 
water  in  sealed  tubes  to  10U°  C.  for  15  to  20  hours,  or  better  to  180°  for  a  few  hours. 
Hydrobromic  acid  is  then  formed,  and  as  the  tube  cools,  the  compound  C-Br°  is 
deposited  in  crystals  ;  the  remaining  liquid,  which  still  smells  of  bromine,  deposits, 
when  left  to  evaporate,  a  mixture  of  tribi-omide  of  carbon  and  dil)romide  of  tribrom- 
ethylene, which  may  be  separated  by  alcohol.  The  formation  of  tribromide  of  carbon 
is  represented  by  the  equations  : 


Tribromide  of  carbon  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  even  at  the 
lioiling  heats  of  these  liquids,  but  dissolves  easily  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  separates 
from  the  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  hard,  rather  thick,  transparent  crystals, 
having  the  form  of  right  rectangular  prisms,  with  truncation  of  the  lateral  and  two  of 
the  basal  edges.  When  heated,  it  decomposes,  before  melting,  at  200° — 210°  C.  into 
bromine  and  dibromide  of  carbon.    (Reboul,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  271.) 


(C'H'O-)-. — Obtained  by  heating  for  several  hours,  in  the  water-bath,  a  jsaste  com- 
posed of  90  grms.  (2  at.)  butyrate  of  silver,  48  grms.  (1  at.)  of  bromide  of  ethylene, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  butyric  acid,  exhausting  the  product  with  ether,  and  dis- 
tilling. After  the  ether  has  passed  over,  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  liquid 
distils  between  230°  and  240°  C.,  and  by  fractional  distillation  butyrate  of  ethylene 
is  obtained,  boiling  between  239°  and  241°. 

Colourless  liquid,  having  a  strong  butyric  odour,  which  is  rather  persistent  when 
the  liquid  is  rubbed  on  the  skin.  Specific  gravity  r024  at  0°  C.  Boils  at  about  240°, 
and  distils  without  alteration.  Perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portions in  alcohol  or  ether.  (Wurtz.) 

ETHirs,i3ES-s:,  BXTT'srssox'srcKXiOatBis  oe*.  C"H"C102=(C-H')".C^H'0-.C1 

Glijcolic  Chl.orohiiii/rin,  GJi/col  Clilurnbuli/riqur.  (Simpson,  loc.  cit.) — Prepared  like 
the  acetoxycliloride  (p.  568).  Colourless  liquid,  having  a  pungent,  somewhat  bitter 
taste;  insohible  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  Spiecific  gravity  1'0854  at  0°  C. 
Boiling  point  aliout  190°. 

BTmrLSSffS,  CHiORlSSS  OS".  C^H'Cl'-.  Butch  liquid.  —  This  compound 
was  discovered  in  1795  by  the  Dutcli  chemists,  Deiman,  Pacts  van  Troostwyk, 
Bon dt,  and  La u  were n burgh  (Crell.  Ann.  ii.  200),  and  has  been  further  examined  by 
Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  i.  213  ;  ix.  20),  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xlviii.  185), 
Laurent  {ibid.  Ixiii.  377),  Regnault  {ibid.  Iviii.  301  ;  Ixix.  251  ;  Ixxi.  371),  Mala- 


C=H-Br'  +  Br^  =  C^Br"  +  2HBr 


and 


C^HBr^  +  Br=  =  C^Br"  +  HBr. 
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guti  (Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [3]  xvi.  6  and  14),  and  Pierre  (Compt.  rend.  xxv.  130). — 
See  also  Gm.  (viii.  162).  It  is  easily  produced  by  bringing  ethylene  gas  in  contact  with 
moist  chlorine  (the  gases  scarcely  act  upon  each  other  when  dry),  or  with  a  metallic 
perchloride,  which  easUy  gives  up  part  of  its  chlorine,  or  by  the  action  of  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus  on  hydi-ate  of  ethylene. 

Preparation. — Ethylene  gas,  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric 


Fig.  470. 


acid  (p.  565),  is  passed  through  a  wash-bottle  containing  potash  to  free  it  from  sul- 
phurous acid  ;  through  a  second  containing  alcohol,  which  removes  vapour  of  ether ; 
and  sometimes  through  a  third  containing  water  to  free  it  from  alcohol-vapour.  It 
then  passes  into  a  large  glass  globe  {Jig.  470),  having  a  long  neck,  which  descends  into 
a  bottle  closed  with  a  cork,  and  aiter  the  stream  of  gas  has  been  continued  long 
enough  to  expel  the  air,  moist  chlorine  from  another  flask  is  also  admitted  into  the 
globe.  The  two  gases  then  unite,  forming  an  oily  liquid,  which  runs  down  into  the 
receiver. 

2.  Ethylene  gas  is  passed  through  the  tubulus  of  a  retort  containing  a  slightly 
heated  mixture  for  the  evolution  of  chlorine  (2  pts.  black  oxide  of  manganese,  3  pts. 
common  salt,  4  pts.  water,  and  5  pts.  sulphuric  acid),  and  the  chloride  of  ethylene 
thus  formed  is  distilled  off.  This  process  may  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of 
chloride  of  ethylene  by  means  of  coal-gas  instead  of  pure  ethylene.  (Limpricht.) 

3.  Ethylene  gas  is  passed  into  pentachloride  of  antimony  (produced  by  satu- 
rating ordinary  butter  of  antimony  with  chlorine,  i.  318),  and  the  product  is  distilled, 
till  the  distillate  no  longer  yields  any  oil  on  addition  of  water.  The  oily  chloride  of 
ethylene  is  then  decanted,  shaken  up  with  oil  of  vitriol  till  it  no  longer  blackens,  then 
distilled  over  a  water-bath. 

The  product  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  is  purified  by  washing,  first  with 
alkaline,  then  with  pure  water,  dried  by  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified. 

Properties. — Bichloride  of  ethylene  is  a  colourless,  neutral,  oily  liquid,  having  a 
fragrant  ethereal  odour,  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste.  Specific  gravity  =  1-247  at 
18°  C.  (Liebig);  1-256  at  12°  (Kegnault).  It  boils  at  82-5  under  a  pressure  of 
765  mm.  (Regnault),  at  85°  under  a  pressure  of  770  mm.  (Dumas).  Vapour- 
density  =  3'4434  (Gay-Lussac),  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  3-4303.  It  is  nearly  inso- 
lulile  in  ivatcr,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  its  odour,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  dissolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  j>hosphorus  when  lieated  therewith.  It 
may  be  mixed,  and  even  distilled,  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  without  alteration. 

J)ecompositions. — 1.  Dieliloride  of  ethylene  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  green, 
very  smoky  flame,  giving  off  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid. — 2.  When  passed  in  the 
liquid  state  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  deposits  carbon,  and  yields  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  and  a  hydrocarbon  wliich  burns  with  a  bluish  flame. — 3.  Passed  in 
the  state  of  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  yields  chloride  of  carbon,  free  carbon, 
and  crystals  of  naphthalin. — 4.  When  covered  with  water  and  exposed  to  sunshine,  it 
is  gradually  decomposed,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  acetate  of  ethyl : 

2C=ffCP  -1-  2W0  =  4HC1  +  C'H'O^. 

5.  Chlorine,  especially  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  light,  transforms  it  into  mono-,  di-, 
tri-,  and  per-chlorethylene. — 6.  Ammonia  gas  does  not  act  upon  liquid  dichloride  of 
ethylene,  but  when  mixed  with  the  vapour,  it  forms  sal-ammoniac  and  tminflammable 
gas  (Robiquet  and  Colin,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  i.  213,  ii.  206).— 7.  The  dichloride, 
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heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  yields  the  bases  C^HMI'.N^, 
(C-H<)-.H-.N-,  and  (G*H')^N«  (see  Ethylene-bases).  —  8.  Poto^s/ww  attacks  it 
violently,  forming  a  porous  mass,  and  eliminating  a  mixtiu'e  of  hydrogen  and  clilor- 
ethylene : 

2C=H^CP  +       =  2KC1  +  H-  +  2C-IPC1. 

9.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  aqueous  potash,  but  by  alcoholic  potash,  or  cthylatc  of 
2>otassium  (or  sodium),  it  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorethylene,  C-II'Cl. 
— 10.  Withsuli^hydratc,  monosidphide,  disiilphidc,  sidphocijanate  of  potassium,  it 
yields  the  corresponding  salts  or  ethers  of  ethylene. 

Chlorinated  Derivatives  of  Chloride  of  Ethylene. 

Dichloride  of  ethylene  subjected  to  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  yields  the  seve- 
ral chlorinated  dichlorides  contained  in  the  left-hand  column  of  the  following  table, 
and  each  term  of  this  series  (beginning  with  C'-'H'Cl-),  wlien  treated  with  alcoholic 
potash,  gives  up  1  at.  HCl,  and  yields  the  compound  standing  opposite  to  it  in  tho 
right-hand  column. 


Dichloride  of  Ethylene 
Monochlorinated  „ 
Dichlorinated  ,, 
Triclilorinated  „ 
Perchlorinated  „ 


C=ffCl.CP 
C-H=CP.CP 
C=HC1-'.CP 
C-Cl'.CP 


Clilorethylene  . 
Dichlorethylene 
Trichlorcthj'lone 
Perchlorethyleno 


C-H«C1 
C-H-CP 
CIICP 
C-CP 


These  compounds  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  brominated  compounds  previously 
described.  Each  compound  in  the  left-hand  column  of  the  table  may  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  either  of  the  compounds  which  precede  it. 

Chlorethylene  or  Chloride  of  Vinyl,  C-IPCl,  is,  at  low  temperatures,  a  very 
mobile  liquid,  boiling  even  at  — 18°  or  — 15°  C.  Tlie  gas  has  an  alliaceous  odour,  takes 
lire  with  diificulty,  and  burns  with  a  red  flame,  green  at  the  edges.  Speeifie  gravity 
of  the  gas  =  2-166.  In  the  liquid  state  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all 
proportions  iu  alcohol  and  ether.  Potassium  slightly  heated  decomposes  the  gas, 
eliminating  carbon  and  a  small  quantity  of  naphthalin.  By  chlorine  in  sunshine,  and 
by  percliloride  of  antimony,  it  is  converted  into  the  foUowiug  compound :  — 

Chloride  o f  Chlorethylcn  e.  C'-ffCP  =  C'H'Cl.CP.— The  best  mode  of  prepa- 
ration is  to  pass  the  preceding  gaseous  compound  into  an  apparatus  containing  penta- 
chloride  of  antimony,  and  kept  cool  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid,  boiling  at  115°  C,  and  resembling  Dutch  liquid  in  appearance  ajid  in  odour. 
Specific  gravity  =  1-422  at  17°  C.  Vapour-density,  observed  =  4-722—4-672  ;  calcu- 
lated (2  voh)  =  4-591. 

Dichlorethylene.  C-H-CP. — Very  volatile  liqiiid boiling  between  35°  and  40°  C. 
Odour  alliaceous,  like  that  of  monochlorethylene.  Specific  gravity  =  1-250  at 
15°  0.  Vapour-density,  observed  =  3-321,  calculated  (2  vol.)  =  3-36.  When  kept 
iu  sealed  tubes,  it  changes  spontaneously  into  a  white  crystalline  isomeric  substance. 
If  poured  into  chlorine  gas  in  sunshine,  it  takes  fire  and  deposits  carbon  ;  liut  if  poured 
into  tho  chlorine  in  the  shade,  left  there  for  12  hours,  and  then  exposed  to  the  sun,  it 
is  completely  converted  into  crystals  of  perchlorinated  chloride  of  ethylene,  or  scsqui- 
chloride  of  carbon,  C"CP.CP. 

Chloride  of  Dichlorethylene.  C=H-CP  =  C-H=CP.CP.— Produced  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  chlorine  on  Dutch  liquid  or  on  chloride  of  chlorethylene.  It  is  a 
liquid  smelling  like  the  preceding  compounds.  Specific  gravity  =  1-576  at  19°  C. 
Boiling  point  135°  C.    Vapour-density,  observed  =  5-796,  calculated  (2  vol.)  =5-821. 

Trickier  ethylene.  C'HCP.  — Produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the 
preceding.    It  is  an  oily  liquid  which  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  when  distilled. 

Chloride  of  Trichlor ethylene.  C'HCP  =  C-HCP.CP.— Produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  Dutch  liquid.  It  is  liquid  at  0°  C,  has  a  rather  fragrant  odour 
and  hot  sweetish  taste.  Specific  gravity  =  1-66267  at  0°  C.  Boiling  point,  153-8° 
under  a  pressure  of  763-35  mm.  Vapour-density,  observed  =  7"087,  calculated  (2  vol.) 
=  7'016.  Alcoholic  potash  decomposes  it,  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  yielding 
chloride  of  potassium  and  tlie  following  compound  : — • 

Per  chlorethylene  or  Dichloride  of  Carbon.  C-CP. — Produced  also  by  several 
other  reactions  (i.  767). 

Chloride  of  Ter  chlorethylene  <yr  Trichloride  of  Carbon.  0-01"=  C-CP.CP. 
— Produced  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  on  chloride  of  ethylene  or  its  chlori- 
nated derivatives,  and  by  several  other  reactions  (i.  766). 
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BTHirSiBITB,  CH3.oaiOBSB13  OP.  C-H'CII.  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  xi.  590;  xii.  278). — Produced  by  passing  ethylene-gas  into  aqueous  chloride 
of  iodine,  or  by  agitating  iodide  of  ethylene  with  the  same  solution  containing  free 
iodine ;  the  former  process  is  to  be  preferred.  The  reddish  oil  which  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid  is  washed  with  dilute  potash  and  distilled. 

Chloriodide  of  ethylene  is  a  colourless  oil  having  a  sweet  taste  and  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  Specific  gravity  =  2-151  at  0°  C.  Boils  at  145°— 147°  C.  Heated  with 
alcoholic  potash,  it  decomposes,  yielding  iodide  of  potassium  and  a  gas  which  burns 
with  a  green  flame,  and  is  probably  chloride  of  vinyl,  C-H-'Cl. 

ETH-H-aiESffE,  CYAWIBB  OF.  C^H^N'  =  C-HlCy I— Obtained  by  the  action 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  bromide  or  chloride  of  ethylene  (see  p.  212). 

ETHiriiBlvrB,  3>ZBRO»lXX>S,  SICHX.OR£33£,  and  BX-ZODZBB  OF.  See 
Ethylene,  Beomide,  Chloride,  and  Iodide  op. 

ETS-J-a-SiATES  OF.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  84.) — 
The  monoet/iT/late  or  ethyl-ylycol,  Qi^WQi-  =  c2jj;5jj;[0^  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  ethylenate  of  sodium : 

(Na.H)P     +    »--liJ-  JNaJ.    +    c-mHp ' 

It  is  an  ethereal  liquid,  boiling  somewhere  about  130°  C,  but  it  has  not  been  obtained 
quite  free  from  the  following  compound. 

Bicthylate  of  Ethylene,  or  Diethyl-glycol.  C'H"0^  =  |^!^5^V| 0^  — The 
preceding  compound  treated  with  potassium  yields  the  compound  ^,,jj5     ^  and 


this,  when  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  diethylate  of  ethylene : 


(C-^H')"f0= 


+  c^m  =  KI  +  {g^'^po^ 


It  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  fragrant  ethereal  odour.  Specific 
gravity  =  0-7993  at  0°  C.  BoUs  at  123-5°  under  a  pressure  of  758-8  mm.  Vapour- 
density,  obs.  =  4-095  ;  calc.  =  4-089.  It  is  isomeric  with  acetal,  but  is  distinguished 
therefrom  by  its  higher  boiling-point,  acetal  boiHug  at  104°  C. 

ETH-S-XiEJa-E,   HITBRATES    OF  ETHYZtESfXC   .aS,COHOI.S.  These 

bodies,  which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  oxide  of  ethylene  and  water,  are  re- 
presented by  the  general  formula : . 

(C=H'0)°.H-0  =  (^'2^^°|0"-^'. 

The  first  term  of  the  series  {n  —  1)  was  discovered  by  Wurtz  in  1856  ;  the  rest,  up  to 
n  —  6,  were  obtained  by  Wurtz  and  by  Lourengo  in  1859  and  1860. 

Monoetbylesiic   Alcoiiol,   Glycol.       C^H'^O^  =  ^^'^'}  1 0^  =  C-H^O.H^O. 


H- 

(Wurtz,  Compt.  rend,  xliii.  199;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  110;  further,  and  in  detail, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  400  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  i.  85.)— The  term  glycol,  formed 
from  the  first  syllable  o{ glycerin  and  the  last  oi alcohol,  denotes  that  the  compound,  as 
a  diatomic  alcohol,  is  intermediate  between  alcohol  and  glycerin,  which  are  respectively 
mono-  and  tri-atomic. 

Preparation. — This  compound,  the  type  of  the  diatomic  alcohols,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  diacetate  or  monoacetate  of  ethylene  with  potash : 

Diacetate  of       Hydrate  of  Hydrate  of  Acetate  nf 

ethylene.  potabsiura.  ethylene.  potassiuiri. 

C-ffO.Hp    +   Hj^    -      H-  ^  K 

Monoacetate  of       Hydrate  of  HydrntP  of  Acetate  of 

ethylene.  potassium.  ethylene.  potassium. 

1.  Diacetate  of  ethylene  (6-15)  gi-m.  is  mixed  in  a  flask  with  hydrate  of  potassium 
(4-72  grm.),  previously  ignited  and  pulverised.  A  brisk  action  immediately  takes 
place,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  day,  a  mass  of  acetate  of  potassium  is  found  in  the  flask. 
The  mixture  is  then  heated  to  180°  C.  in  an  oil-bath,  and  after  a  small  distillation- 
tube  has  been  adapted  to  the  flask,  the  heat  is  raised  to  between  250°  and  260°.  A 
colourless  liquid  then  passes  over,  which  is  to  be  rectified,  and  the  portion  which  dis- 
tils between  190°  and  200°  collected  apart.  (Wurtz.) 
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2.  Atkinson  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xvi.  433)  prepares  glycol  liy  the  action  of  potash  or 
hai-j-ta  on  monoacdate  of  cthyh  ne,  p.  668.  According  to  Debus  (Ann.  Ch.  Pbarm.  ex. 
316),  the  quantity  of  glycol  thus  olitaiued  is  only  about  half  the  calculated  quantity, 
the  loss  apparently  arising  from  the  formation  of  a  compound  which  is  but  slowly 
resolved  by  heat  into  glycol  and  acetate  of  potassium.  He  therefore  recommends  the 
following  process  :  — ■ 

3.  The  monoacetate  of  ethylene  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  is  exposed  for 
twelve  or  sixteen  hours  in  a  strong,  well-corked  flask,  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  whereby  it  is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  glycol.  On  distill- 
ing the  contents  of  the  flask,  water  and  acetic  acid  pass  over  below  150°  C. ;  glycol 
mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  uudecomposed  acetate  between  150°  and 
190°  ;  and  above  190°,  glycol  containing  a  comparatively  small  portion  (about  15  per 
cent.)  of  the  acetate.  The  portion  boiling  between  150°  and  190°  is  again  heated  with 
water  in  a  close  vessel;  the  portion  of  the  product  whicli  distils  above  190°  is  mixed 
witli  the  former  portion  boiling  at  that  temperature  ;  the  whole  is  distilled  with  a 
quantity  of  solid  pota.sh,  just  suiBcient  to  neutralise  the  acetic  acid;  and  tlie  liquid 
which  passes  over  at  245°  is  rectified.    Glycol  is  thus  obtained  boiling  at  196°. 

In  all  processes  for  obtaining  glycol  from  the  acetates  or  other  compounds  of 
ethylene,  excess  of  alkali  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  greatly  diminishes  the  quantity  of  the 
liruduct;  in  general,  also,  hydrate  of  barium  is  preferable  to  potash.  The  following 
method  gives  good  results  when  rather  large  quantities  of  glycol  are  to  be  prepared. 
The  mixture  of  mono-  and  diacetate  of  ethylene,  boiling  lietwcen  180°  and  190° 
which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  ethylene  on  acetate  of  potassium 
(pp.  566,  567),  is  mixed  with  as  much  hydrate  of  bari\im  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
decompose  it  were  it  all  pure  mono-acetate  of  ethylene,  and  tlie  mixture  is  heated  in 
a  water-bath  till  the  alkaline  reaction  disappears ;  a  further  quantity  of  hydrate  of 
barium  is  then  added  in  small  portions  at  once,  the  mixture  being  heated  for  an  liour 
or  more  after  each  addition,  until  the  alkaline  reaction  becomes  ijcrmanent.  Tlio 
gi-eater  part  of  the  acetate  of  barium  thus  formed  crystallises  out  on  cooling;  the 
crystals  are  separated  and  washed  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  washings  being  added  to 
the  liquid  drained  from  the  crystals,  whereby  more  acetate  of  barium  is  precipitated  ; 
this  is  separated  by  filtration  ;  and  the  filtrate  then  yields  piu'e  glycol  by  fractional 
distillation. 

4.  Glycol  is  also  produced,  together  with  diethylenic  and  a  small  quantity  of  tri- 
ethylenic  alcohol,  by  the  direct  combination  of  water  with  oxide  of  ethylene.  Wlien 
oxide  of  ethylene  is  heated  with  water  for  several  days  in  a  strong  sealed  flask,  a 
sweetish  liquid  is  obtained,  from  whicli  glycol  may  be  separated,  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion.   (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  255.) 

Trofcrtics. — Glycol  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  somewhat  viscid  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  1'125,  boiling  at  197'5°C.  It  mixes  with  vmtcr  and  with  alcohol,  but  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  tthr.  It  dissolves  hydrate  of  potassium,  chloride  of  calcium, 
chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  zinc,  trichloride  of  antimony,  and  merciuic  chloride  ; 
carbonate  of  potassium  in  small  quantity,  the  sulpihate  scarcely  at  all. 

Becomjjositions. — 1.  Glycol  is  easily  oxidable.  Wlien  it  is  dropt  on  platinmn-hlacJc, 
the  metal  becomes  incandescent,  and  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off.  If  the  action  be 
moderated  by  diluting  the  glycol  with  water,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  .air  with  carbonic 
anhydi'ide,  glycolic  acid,  C'^H'O',  is  produced  by  the  oxidation. — 2.  Dilute  nitric  acid 
at  mean  temperatures  converts  glycol  into  glycolic  acid,  at  higher  temperatirres  into 
oxalic  acid  (Wurtz).  When  glycol,  diluted  with  foirr  times  its  volume  of  water,  is 
placed  in  a  tall  vessel,  strong  nitric  acid  poured  in  through  a  long  tube-funnel,  so  as  to 
form  a  layer  at  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  heated  to  about  30°  C,  glycolic  acid,  gly- 
oxylic  acid,  C-H-0',  and  perliaps  also  giyoxal,  C-H-0-,  are  formed  (Debus,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  316).— 3.  Glycol  heated  to  250°  C.  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  is  con- 
verted into  oxalic  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydi-ogen : 

Cm'-O-  +  2KH0  =  C-K^O*  -I-  W. 

4.  Glycol  heated  with  chloride  of  zinc  is  dehydrated,  and  yields  aldehyde,  C-H'O 
(isomeric  with  oxide  of  ethylene),  and  acraldehyde,  CH"!!)-,  a  polymeric  modification 
of  aldehyde,  boiling  at  110°  C.    (Wurtz,  Bauer,  Eep.  Chim.  pm-e,  1860,  p.  244.)— 

5.  Glycol  heated  with  o.vygcn-acids  yields  ethylenic  etiiers  containing  1  or  2  at.  of 
the  acid  radicle,  according  to  the  proportions  used  (Lourengo,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  Nov. 
1859  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  122),  e.g.: 

„  C  -  H  '  •)  ■• 

^w\^'   +    ^'h°|0   =  C-H»0|02   +    H=0.  .    ■.  • 

Glycol.  Acetic  aciJ.  Mnnnacet.ite 

of  ethylene. 
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6.  Heated  -witli  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  hydroxyehloride  of  ethylene  (glycolie 
chlorhydrin).  (Wurtz.) 

jj,|0     +    HCl    =      2  +  HO. 

Similar  reactions  with  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  (Wurtz). — 7.  Pcntachloride 
of  i>hosphorus  acts  violently  on  glycol,  forming  dichloride  of  ethylene  (Wurtz) : 

+    2^*^^'    =    C=ffCP     +    2PCP0    +  2HC1. 

8.  Glycol  is  likewise  strongly  attacked  by  the  chlorides  of  acetyl,  butyryl,  and  other 
monatomic  acid  radicles,  yielding  acetoxy chloride  of  ethylene,  &c.  (Louren<;o, 
p.  670) ;  thus  : 

C|*|0^    +    C^H30.C1    =  H-  WO. 

The  same,  and  analogous  compounds,  are  obtained  by  heating  glycol  with  a  fatty  acid 
and  hydrochloric  or  hydriodic  acid :  e.  g. 

C'^H*?^,     .     C^ffO)^     ,     Tin,  C"h^  )C1 


HCl    =    n^T^J.^  X'    +  2H^0. 


C-ffOjO 

9.  Glycol  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  is  partially  decomposed,  yielding  monoethylate 
of  ethylene  (p.  676). 

Ethylenates  of  Sodium. — Sodium  acts  rapidly  on  glycol,  eliminating  hydrogen 

Q2JJ4  1 

and  forming  monosodic  ethylenate  or  monosodip  glycol,      -g->0-,  a  white 

crystalline  substance,  which,  when  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  iodide  of 
sodium  and  monoethylate  of  ethylene  (p.  574).  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  brom- 
ethylene  (bromide  of  vinyl),  C^H'Br,  it  yields  ethylene  gas  and  glycol,  together  with 
bromide  of  sodium  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  sodium-salt  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  an  acid  having  the  odour  of  acetic 
acid,  but  exerting  a  reducing  action  on  sUver-salts.  (Wurtz.) 

Monosodic  ethylenate  fused  with  excess  of  sodium  is  slowly  converted  into  disodic 

ethylenate  or  disodic  glycol,  C^H'.Na^.O-.  This  compound  heated  with  dibromide 
of  ethylene  in  a  tlask  connected  witli  a  well  cooled  receiver,  yields  bromethylene, 
together  with  glycol  and  bromide  of  sodium  (Wurtz) : 

C^H'Na^O"  +  2C^H^Br2  =  iG'W^r:  +  C-H-'O^  +  2NaBr. 


Tolyethyhnic  Alcohols. 

These  compounds,  whose  composition  is  represented  by  the  general  formula  given 
on  p.  574,  when  w  =  2  or  upwards,  are  produced  iu  the  following  waj's : 

1.  By  heating  oxide  of  ethylene  with  water  in  sealed  tubes.  In  this  manner 
Wurtz  obtained  diethylenic  alcohol,  together  with  monethylenic  and  a  small  quantity 
of  triethylenic  alcohol. 

2.  By  heating  oxide  of  ethylene  with  glycol  in  sealed  tubes :  this  reaction  yields 
diethylenic  and  triethylenic  alcohols.  (Wurtz.) 

3.  By  distilling  the  corresponding  polyethylenic  diacetates  (p.  568)  with  an  alkali, 
the  general  equation  of  the  decomposition  being : 

(C%*)°)0„+,         K')o3    _    (C'H^)°fo»+'    +  2r^T°^0l 

By  this  process,  Wurtz  obtained  the  di-,  tri-,  and  tetr-ethylenic  alcohols. 

4.  By  heating  glycol  with  dibromide  of  ethylene  to  110^ — 120°  C.  in  sealed  tubes. 
The  first  products  of  the  reaction  are  diethylenic  alcohol,  glycolie  bromhydrin  (hy- 
droxy bromide  of  ethylene),  and  water,  as  shown  by  the  equation  : 

Glycol.  Dibromide  of  Diethylenic  Glycolie 

ethylene.  alcohol.  bromhydrin. 

and  the  other  polyethylenic  alcohols  are  formed,  each  from  the  one  next  below  it  in  the 
series,  by  the  action  of  the  glycolie  bromhydrin,  according  to  the  general  equation : 
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The  hydrobromic  acid  thus  formed  tlieii  acts  on  th.e  excess  of  glycol  present,  repro- 
duciug  glycolic  bromhydi-iu,  and  thus  the  action  is  continued.  By  this  process,  the  2-, 
3-,  5-,  and  6-ethylenic  alcohols  have  been  obtained,  and  separated  by  fractional 
distillation  ;  and  when  a  sufficient  excess  of  glycol  is  present,  the  temperature  being 
still  kept  between  110°  and  120°  C,  still  higher  members  of  the  series  are  obtained, 
becoming  continually  more  viscid,  and  each  differing  from  the  preceding  in  boiling- 
point  by  about  45°  C.  If  the  temperatiu'e  of  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  rise 
above  130°,  the  liquid  turns  brown  and  yields  the  hydrobromic  ethers  of  the  poly- 
etliylenic  alcohols  instead  of  the  alcohols  themselves,  the  hydrobromic  acid  produced 
by  the  reaction  then  acting,  not  only  on  the  glycol,  but  likev/ise  on  the  polyethylenic 
alcohols.  (Lourengo,  Compt.  rend.  li.  365;  Kep.  Chim.  piu-e,  ii.  467;  Ann.  Ch. 
Pliarm.  cxvii.  269.) 

The  polyethylenic  alcohols  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  tlie  union  of  two  or 
more  molecules  of  glycol,  with  elimination  of  a  number  of  niolecides  of  water,  less  by 
one  than  the  number  of  molecules  of  glycol  which  enter  into  the  combination  generally : 

Sietbylenic  Alcohol.    C'WO^  =       ni^"'|o'  =(C-H'0)lH=0.  (Louren9o, 

Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1859,  p.  77.) — This  compound,  the  first  discovered  of  the  polyethy- 
lenic alcohols,  contains  the  elements  of  1  at.  oxide  of  ethylene  and  1  at.  glycol, 
(C-H^O  +  C-H''0'),  and  hence  was  originally  called  "  intermediate  glycol-ether."  It 
is  prepared  by  heating  3  at.  glycol  with  1  at.  dibromide  of  ethylene  (equal  weights  of 
the  two)  to  120°  C.  in  a  sealed  flask  for  four  days.  Other  modes  of  formation  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

It  is  a  sweetish  syi-upy  liquid,  boiling  at  about  245°C.,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Vapour- density,  observed  =  3'78  at  311°0.  ;  calculated  =  3-67 
(Louron(,-o).  It  is  easily  oxidised  by  contact  with  platinum-black,  or  by  treatment 
with  nitric  acid  ;   the  latter  converts  it  into   digly colic  acid,  = 

H-*^^     1*^''      ^'^''^  isomeric  with  malic  acid,  and  related  to  diethylenic  alcohol, 

H-^  I  ^'^^  same  raimner  as  glycolic  acid,  *^  "'^  ^  |  O''',  to  glycol,  ^      |  0^, 

these  acids  containing  the  diatomic  radicle  glycolyl,  C^H'O,  derived  from  ethylene, 
C^H',  in  the  same  manner  as  acetyl,  C'-'H^O,  from  ethyl,  C-H'* ;  viz.  by  the  substitution 
of  0  for  m  (Wurtz). 

Triethylenie  Alcobol.  C«H'^0*  =  ^ '^'-'^^^l  0^  =  (C=ff  0)lH=0.  —  This  com- 
pound is  best  prepared  by  heating  oxide  of  ethylene  with  glycol  in  a  sealed  tube 
(2C"H'0  +  CRKP  =  C'^H:"0^).  The  chief  product  of  this  reaction  is,  however, 
diethylenic  alcohol ;  but  after  this  has  been  removed  by  fractional  distillation,  the  re- 
sidue yields  at  about  290°  C.  a  very  thick  liquid,  which  is  triethylenic  alcohol.  (Wurtz.) 

This  alcohol  is  likewise  easily  oxidised  by  platinum-black  and  by  nitric  acid,  the 

cm*  ] 

latter  converting  it  into  diglycolethylcnic  acid,  CH'^O'  =  (C''H-0)H 0'. 
(Wurtz.) 

Tetretbylenlc  Alcobol.    C«H'»0'>  =    (^'-^^!|o»    =    (C2ffO)*.H20. -Boils 

under  the  ordinary  pressure,  above  300°  C.  ;  in  a  highly  rarefied  atmosphere  (under  a 
pressure  of  0-025  mm.)  at  230°  C.  (Louren^o.) 

Pentetbylenic  Alcobol.  C'»H"0»  =  [  0^  =  (C=H'0)^H=0.— Boils  at 

230°  under  a  pressure  of  0-025  mm.  (Louren^o.) 

Hexetbylenic  Alcobol.  C'^H^'^O'  =  ^^'^jP^O'  =  (C2H'0)''.H-0. —  Boils  at 
325°  under  the  same  pressure.  (Lourencjo.) 

BTHY2.EW3E,    HITBROX-E-BROKEIISB    OF.       C=ffBrO  =  (C'HJ)".HO.Br. 

GhjcoUc  Bi-omh/drin,  (jhjvol  hromhiidriqve.    (L ouren50,  Bidl.  Soc.  Chim.  de  Paris, 
i.  77.) — Produced,  together  with  diethylenic  alcohol,  by  heatiuf  3  at.  monethylenic 
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alcohol  (glycol),  with  1  at.  bromide  of  ethylene  (equal  weights  of  the  two),  to  120°  C. 
in  a  sealed  flask  : 

3(C%'.mO^-)  +  &\i'Bv-  =  (C%')'-H-.0'  +  2(C%'.H0.Br)  +  H'O. 

ETHiri.EK'S,     HirBStOSTrCHSiOSESSSi:    OF.    C'^ffClO  =  (C2H')".H0.C1. 

Glt/t'olic  Chlorhydrin,  Glycol  cUorhydriqiie.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  12o.) 
— Obtained :  1.  By  saturating  glyeol  witli  liydrochloric  acid  gas,  heating  the  liquid  to 
100°  C,  repeating  these  operations  till  the  liquid,  on  being  removed  from  the  tube, 
no  longer  gives  off  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  rectifying  (Wurtz). — 2.  By  heat- 
ing glycol  to  100°  C.  with  disiilphide  of  chlorine  in  a  flask  provided  with  an  upright 
condensing  tube : 

2(^"^^|o^)   +  2CPS2  =  2(^C^H'|^°)  +  2HC1  +  SO'^  +  S'. 

The  sulphide  of  chlorine  must  be  added  at  once  in  slight  excess,  otherwise  an  inso- 
luble compound  (perhaps  a  sulphurous  ether)  is  produced  at  the  same  time.  The  heat- 
ing is  continued  as  long  as  any  gas  is  evolved ;  the  product  is  dissolved  in  ether ; 
decanted  from  the  sulphiu"  which  separates ;  then  shaken  up  with  moist  carbonate  of 
potassiimi,  and  distilled  after  the  ether  has  been  evaporated  off  over  the  water-bath. 
The  product  amounts  to  nearly  the  theoretical  quantity.  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxiv.  257.) 

Hydroxychloride  of  ethylene  is  a  colourless  neutral  liquid,  boiling  at  128°  C,  soluble 
in  water,  burning  with  green  colour  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  (Wurtz).  Diluted  with 
half  its  volume  of  water,  and  treated  with  sodium-amalgam,  it  is  converted  into  com- 
mon alcohol,  C^H'^O,  the  change  consisting  in  the  replacement  of  an  atom  of  chlorine  by 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  (Louren90,  Compt.  rend.  lii.  1043).  Treated  with  an  alcoholic 
sokition  of  sulphydrate  of  potassium,  it  yields  oxysulphydrate  of  ethylene,  C^H'.ff.SO. 
(Carius.) 

ETH'S'I.ESJS,  H-JTBUoafs-iouissa  OS*.  C-H=IO  =  (CTI^)".HO.I.  Gly- 
colio  lodhydnn,  Glycol  iodhydrique.  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Proc.  Key.  Soc.  x.  1191.) 
— Hydriodic  acid  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  glycol,  great  heat  being  evolved,  and  the 
liquid  becoming  black  and  thick  from  separation  of  iodine  ;  and  on  removing  the 
iodine  by  dilute  potash,  a  mass  of  white  crystals  is  obtained,  consistin!/  of  iodide  of 
ethylene : 

C2ff.m02  +  2HI  =  C^H^P  +  2H^0. 

But  if  the  temperature  be  prevented  from  rising  by  surrounding  the  vessel  with  cold 
water  during  the  passage  of  the  gas,  a  liquid  product  is  obtained,  which,  after  being 
treated  with  metallic  silver  to  remove  free  iodine,  exliibits  approximately  the  compo- 
sition of  glycolie  iodhydrin,  viz.  11-1  per  cent,  carbon  and  3'5  hydrogen,  the  formula 
C^H'IO  requiring  13  9  C.  and  3-0  H. 

It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  has  no  taste  at  first, 
but  almost  burns  the  tongue  after  a  time.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  iodide 
of  ethylene,  and  probably  glycol : 

2(C2HM.HO)  =  C'H'.P  +  C^H^HO.HO. 

It  acts  with  great  energy  on  silver-salts.  Potash  decomposes  it,  yielding  iodide  of 
potassium  and  oxide  of  ethylene. 

ETHVIiEITS,  OS".    C-ff P.— Discovered  in  1821  by  Faraday  (Ann. 

Phil,  xviii.  118);  examined  also  by  Eegnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  lix.  367),  D'Arcet 
(Flnstitut.  1835,  No.  105),  and  E.  Kopp  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  vi.  110).  It  is  produced: 
1.  By  the  direct  combination  of  iodine  and  ethylene  in  sunshine  (Faraday),  or 
under  the  influence  of  a  heat  of  50° — 60°  C.  (Regnault). — 2.  When  vapour  of  iodide 
of  ethyl  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  (E.  Kopp) ; 

2C-H=I  =  C^H^I^  +  cm"  +  W. 

3 .  By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  glycol  when  the  liquid  is  not  kept  cool  (S  i  m  p  s  o  n). 
It  is  easily  prepared  on  the  small  scale  by  passing  ethylene  gas  over  gently  heated 
iodine,  part  of  the  product  then  subliming  in  colourless  needles.  To  obtain  larger 
quantities,  the  iodine  is  heated  in  a  long-necked  flask,  and  a  stream  of  ethylene  gas 
directed  on  to  its  surface.  The  heat  is  raised  very  gradually,  and  as  soon  as  the 
mass  has  become  liquid,  the  gas  is  passed  into  it.  By  this  means  a  brown  liquid  is 
at  length  obtained,  which  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  is  purified  from  excess  of  iodine 
by  washing  with  dilute  potash,  and  finally  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  (Regnault.) 

Iodide  of  ethylene  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  or  prisms,  melts  at  75°  C,  and 
sublimes  easily,  but  with  partial  decomposition  ;  it  is  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  hy- 
drogen or  ethylene  gas  that  it  can  be  sublimed  in  perfectly  colourless  crystals.    It  is 
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insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  iu  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  firom  wbieh  it 
crj'stallises  for  the  most  part  on  cooling. 

Iodide  of  ethylene  is  easily  resolved  into  ethylene  and  iodine,  this  decomposition 
taking  place  slowly,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  especially  under  the  influence  of 
light.  At  85°  C.  it  takes  place  rapidly,  eitlier  in  the  air  or  in  vacuo.  It  burns  when 
held  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  giving  off  vapours  of  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid. 
Chlorine  or  bromine  converts  the  compound  into  chloride  or  bromide  of  ethylene,  the 
iodine  being  partly  set  free,  partly  imitiug  with  the  chlorine  or  the  bromine.  Aqueous 
potash  acts  but  slowly  upon  it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  but  when  boiled  witli  alco- 
holic potash,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  partly  into  ethylene  and  iodine,  partly  into 
hydriodic  acid  and  iodethyleue,  C^H-^I. 

ETHirSEEa-S,  SOBATBIS.  C^Wl.  lodcthylene,  Iodide  of  TzM^^.— Prepared 
l:iy  distilling  iodide  of  ethylene  with  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  receiver 
being  kept  at  a  low  temperature.  On  adding  water  to  the  distillate,  iodethylene  sepa- 
rates as  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an  alliaceous  odour.  It  is  insoluble  iu  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  separating  iodine  and 
red  vapours.    (Eegnault,  loc.  cii. — E.  Kopp,  Compt.  rend,  xviii.  871.) 

EiTHiraBKE,  EOBOCH2.©aiBS  OF.  C-'H 'CII.— Obtained  by  agitating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  iodine  containing  a  trace  of  free  iodine  with  iodide  of 
ethylene,  till  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  black  oily  liquid,  washing  this  liquid  with 
dilute  potash,  and  distilling  : 

C=H^I=  +  CII  =  C'H^CU  +  P. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  sweet  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  boiling  at  about 
147°  C.  (Maxwell  Simpson,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xi.  390;  Kdp.  Chim.  pure,  1862, 
p.  360. — See  Addenda,  p.  968.) 

ETHirasarE,  oaHUS  or.  C'-H^O.  Ethylenic  ether,  GlijcoUc  ether.  (Wurtz 
[1859],  Compt.  rend,  xlviii.  101  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  125  ;  E^p.  Chim.  pure,  i.  222  ; 
in  detail ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  418,  427  ;  Compt.  rend.  xlix.  398  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxiv.  51 ;  Compt.  rend.  1.  1195  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  249  ;  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  ii.  340  ; 
Compt.  rend.  liii.  378;  Uv.  277;  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  1862,  p.  16,  176;  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
XV.  387.) 

This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  glycolie  chlorhydrin.  Clilo- 
rido  of  potassium  then  separates,  and  oxide  of  ethylene  is  given  off  in  vapour,  which 
may  be  condensed  in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  a  frigorific  mixture  and  containing 
a  few  lumps  of  chloride  of  calcium,  over  which  the  product  may  be  afterwards  rec- 
tified. 

Oxide  of  ethylene  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  boUing  at  13'5°  C,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  746'5  mm.    Vapour- density,  obs.  =  1-422  ;  calc.  =  r525  (=  '^"^""^^"^^^^  x 

0'0693).  It  is  isomeric  with  aldehyde,  but  is  distinguished  from  that  compound  by  its 
boiling-point  (aldehyde  boiling  at  21°  C),  and  by  its  strong  basic  properties.  It  does 
not  unite  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metals,  and  does  not  form  with  ammonia 
a  compound  analogous  to  aldehyde- ammonia  (i.  107). 

Oxide  of  ethylene  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water  and  with  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  solution  treated  with  sodimn-amcdgam  in  a  vessel  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture 
yields  ethylic  alcohol : 

C^ffO    +    W    ^  C^H^O. 

The  liquid  remaining  after  the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off  contains  glycol  and  the 
piolyethylenic  alcohols.    (Wurtz,  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  1862,  p.  177.) 

Oxide  of  ethylene  is  a  strong  base,  uniting  directly  with  acids,  e.  g.  witli  hydrochloric 
acid  to  form  hydroxyehloride  of  ethylene  or  glycolie  chlorhydrin  (p.  577),  C^H^O.HCl; 
mth  acetic  acid  to  form  monoacetate  of  ethylene,  C^H''O.C-H''0- ;  with  acetic  anhydride 
in  various  proportions,  forming  diacetate  of  ethylene,  C"II'O.C'II''0',  and  the  several 
polyethylenic   diacetates   included   in  the   general  formula,  (C'''H'0)°.C*H"0*  = 

((PIPO)^!  ^°  *  '  (P"  ^^^)'        ^'^'^  manner  it  unites  with  water,  forming  glycol, 

C=H'0.n=0,  and  the  polyethylenic  alcohols,  (C=H^O)°.ffO  =  ^^"^.^jO"!'  (p.  574), 
which  may  also  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  oxide  of  ethylene  with  glycol, 
*-''^2|02.(C^H^0)"-'. 

Oxide  of  ethylene  precipitates  magnesia,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  ciq»'ic  oxide,  aa 
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hydrates,  from  the  solutions  of  their  salts,  and  is  itself  precipitated  by  potash  or  lime 
from  its  combination  -with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  it  is  sealed  up  in  a  flask  with  a 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  for  several  hours,  hydrate  of  magnesium  is 
deposited,  and  glycolic  clilorhydrin  remains  in  solution  : 

C'H^O  +  MgCl  +  H-0  =  C=iI'O.HCl  +  MgHO. 

Oxide  of  ethylene  unites  directly  with  water,  forming  glycol  and  the  polyethylenic 
alcohols  (Wurtz)  ;  with  sulphydric  acid,  forming  (probably)  sulpbydric  glycol  and  the 
polyethylenic  oxysulphydrates  (Foster,  p.  582);  with  /)rom27je,  forming  the  comj^ound 
(C-II'0)-;Br-;  with  a/«ffjo«ja,  to  formtheethylene-hydoramines,  (C-H'0)".NH' (p.  593); 
with  aldeliyde,  forming  the  polymeric  compound,  C'^ffO'-^. — Oxide  of  ethylene  vapour 
is  absorbed  by  chloride  of  calcium  at  common  temperatures.  (Foster.) 

Compounds  polymeric  with  Oxide  of  Ethylene. 

Bioxethylene.  C^ffO^  =  C'HM*^"' — bromide  of  ethylenic  oxide  subjected  to 
the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphydric  acid  or  metals,  gives  up  its  bromine, 
and  is  converted  into  this  compound.  The  reduction  is  best  effected  with  mercury. 
On  leaving  this  metal  in  contact  with  the  bromine-compound  in  a  tube  for  twenty-four 
hours,  a  colourless  mass  is  obtained,  consisting  of  bromide  of  mercmy  impregnated 
with  a  volatUo  liquid,  which  may  be  distilled  off. 

This  liquid  has  a  faint  but  pleasant  odour,  crystallises  at  90°  C,  boils  at  102°. 
Specific  gravity  1-0482.     Vapour-density,   obs.  =  3-10;   cale.  (2  vol.)  =  3-047 

(  =  ^"      ^     ^  ^  ^  "      X  0-0693).    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  is  not  attacked 

by  ammonia;  unites  slowly  -with  acetic  anhydride  at  120°  C. 

Dioxyethylene  is  probably  the  etlier  of  diethylenic  alcohol,  (C-H'O)-.II-O  —  H-O  = 
C^H'O^ ;  it  is  perhaps  also  a  homologue  of  Buttlerow's  dioxymethylene,  produced  by 
the  action  of  oxide  of  lead  or  oxide  of  silver  on  iodide  of  methylene. 

Compound  of  Ethylcnic  Oxide  with  Aldehyde.  C'HW  =  C-WO.C"WG. 
(Wurtz,  Rep.  Cliim.  pure,  1862,  p.  16.)— Obtained  by  heating  aldehyde  to  100°  C.  for 
a  week  with  excess  of  glycol,  and  submitting  the  liquid  product  to  fractional  distilla- 
tion. The  compound  CTI^O^  then  passes  over  below  100°  afterwards  water  and 
glycol. 

The  compoimd  of  ethylenic  oxide  and  aldehyde  is  a  colom-less  liquid,  having  an 
agreeable,  but  rather  piingent  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  aldehyde.  Speciiic  gravity 
=  1-0002  at  0°  C.  Boils  at  82-5.  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  3-192  ;  ealc.  (2  vol.)  = 
3-047.  If  aldehyde  is  the  oxide  of  ethylidene,  this  body  may  be  regarded  as  an  oxide 
of  ethylene  and  ethylidene. 

It  is  soluble  in  H  volumes  of  water,  but  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  potash 
and  by  chloride  of  calcium.  Nitric  acid,  attacks  it  strongly,  forming  glycoUic  and  oxalic 
acids,  together  with  other  products.  It  is  not  altered  by  caustic  jjotash.  It  reduces 
an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  100°  C,  but  not  completely.  Heated  to 
140°  with  acetic  acid,  it  yields  diaeetate  of  ethylene,  together  with  a  much  more  vola- 
tile product,  having  an  odour  like  that  of  Bauer's  acraldehyde. 

Oxide  of  ethylene  and  aldehyde  do  not  unite  directly  when  heated  together  to 
100°  C. ;  but  the  aldehyde  is  resinified  as  when  heated  with  potash. 

BTHTTSiEEJE,  OX"2'3IlOMiaSE  OF,  or  Bromide  of  Ethylenic  Oxide. 
C"H'0 } 

QajjiQ^Er". — When  equivalent  quantities  of  cooled  bromine  and  oxide  of  ethylene 

are  mixed  and  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  the  two 
bodies  unite  into  a  red  crystalline  compound,  which  melts  at  65°  C.  to  a  dark  red 
liquid,  boiling  at  95°,  and  emitting  an  orange-coloured  vapour,  which  condenses  on 
cooling  to  the  red  liquid  and  crystals.  The  compound  has  a  pungent  odour,  and  gives 
off  a  perceptible  vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  sohible 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Reducing  agents,  such  as  metals  and  sulphydric  acid,  remove  the 
bromine  and  convert  the  compound  into  dioxethylene. 

ET52iriiEM-E,  OS-5rSUI.3»HI3JE  OF.  C=H'S0  (Crafts,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxiv.  113;  cxxv.  123). — Produced:  1,  By  the  action  of  water  on  sulphobromide  of 
ethylene. — 2.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  protosulphide  of  ethylene  (p.  683).  To 
obtain  it  pure,  the  sidphide  of  ethylene  is  added  by  small  portions  to  fuming  nitric 
acid  ;  the  excess  of  acid  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  crystalline  residue  is  washed,  first 
with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  till  it  no  longer  exhibits  any  acid  reaction.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallises  from  the  solution  in  acute  rhombohedrons  of  73°.  It  does  not 
unite  with  acids,  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia,  but  potash  decomposes  it,  separating 
sulphide  of  ethylene  and  a  brown  resinous  body. 
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This  body  might  be  represented  by  the  formula  jj  >  0,  or  jj  >  S  ;  but  its  re- 
actions are  not  such  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  thus  constituted. 

Dioxy  sulphide  of  Ethylene.  C'-'H'SO-.  (Crafts,  loc.cit.) — This  compound,  which 

lias  the  composition  of  hydrate  of  sulphetliylene,^       |  O'l  or  glycol  in  which  2  at.  H 

are  replaced  by  1  at.  S,  or  of  glycob'c  acid  in  which  O  is  replaced  by  S,  is  obtained 
by  heating  protosulphide  of  ethylene  with  fuming  nitric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  to  150° 
C,  care  being  taken  not  to  exceed  this  temperature,  and  to  stop  tlie  operation  before 
tlie  oxidation  is  quite  complete.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  in  the  tubes  becomes  well 
saturated  witli  pernitric  oxide,  the  dioxysulphide  separates  in  small  crystals.  The 
tubes  are  then  to  be  opened,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  water,  which  separates  a  small 
quantity  of  the  dioxysulphide ;  and  this,  together  with  the  crystals,  is  washed  with 
boiling  water,  which  removes  the  oxysulpbide,  C'H'SO,  that  may  adhere  to  them. 
Further  piurification  may  be  effected  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in  strong  nitric  acid, 
and  again  separating  with  water. 

Dioxysulphide  of  ethylene  separates  from  its  solution  in  strong  nitric  acid  in  small 
crj'stals,  which  under  the  microscope  exhibit  the  form  of  prisms  with  obtuse  summits. 
It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  ordinary  nitric  acid,  quite  insoluble  in  water.  Caustic 
potash  dissolves  it  without  blackening,  but  converts  it  into  a  body  which  appears  to 
possess  slight  acid  properties  and  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  acids. 

Guthrie  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiv.  132)  obtained  a  hydrate  of  oxydisidphide  of  ethy. 
Icne,  C'H'S-O.H-O,  by  treating  sulphochloride  of  ethylene  (p.  684)  with  caustic  potash. 
It  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

ETHY1.BSTE,  OS-SrSB'1.3»H-ff3BS6ATE  OS".    C^H^SO  =  ^^'^z'*  |  %■  Mono- 

sidpJiydratc  of  Ethylene.  Sidphydric  Glycol.  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  257.) 
— This  body,  intermediate  in  composition  between  glycol  and  sulphydrate  of  ethylene 
(p.  585),  is  obtained  as  a  potassium-salt  by  treating  glycolic  chlorhydrin  with  excess 
of  sulphydrate  of  potassium  in  alcoholic  solution  : 

H    50       +  =     ^jjK^jo    +    HS    +  KCl. 

The  alcoholic  liquid  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  vessel  provided  with  an 
upright  condensing  tube  ;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  jiotassium  is  super- 
saturated with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  in  a  shallow  dish  at  30° — 40°  C. 
till  an  oily  liquid  begins  to  separate  ;  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  cold  water,  which 
dissolves  chloride  of  potassium,  and  separates  oxysulphydrate  of  ethylene,  as  an  oily 
liquid,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  dissolved  in  a  fmaU  quantity  of 
dilute  alcohol ;  and  the  solution  filtered,  if  necessary,  and  evaporated  in  a  rarefied  at- 
mosphere, taking  care  to  avoid  over-heating. 

Oxysulphydi-ate  of  ethylene  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  glycol,  heavier 
than  water,  and  having  a  faint  odour  like  that  of  mercaptan.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  pure  water,  easily  in  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  very  slightly  in 
pure  ether. 

Nitric  acid  converts  it  almost  whoUy  into  isethionic  acid,  C-ffSO',  with  only 
traces  of  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids. 

With  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  oxysulphydrate  of  ethylene  yields  precipitates 

whose  composition  is  expressed  by  the  general  formula  ^  [  q-      These  precipi- 

tates are  flocculent,  but  quickly  become  granular,  especially  the  lead-,  mercury-,  and 
silver-compounds.  At  100°  C.  they  soften  to  glutinous  masses ;  the  mercury-salt,  how- 
ever, melts  to  a  viscid  liquid.  The  vicrcury-aaXt  is  white,  moderately  soluble  in  strong 
alcohol,  whence  it  separates  by  slow  evaporation  in  long  thread-like  curved  needles. 
The  zinc-s-d\t  is  white  ;  the  cojipcr-i-At  dirty  blue-green  ;  the  ^cacZ-salt  light  yellow  ; 
the  silver-&&\t  yellowish.  They  are  all  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  moderately 
soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and  are  decomposed  by  sulphydrate  of  potassium. 

Biethylenic  Oxysulphydrate.    C^H'^SO^  =  ^   U-    [  0-"    (Carius,  foe.  ciV.) 

— This  compound,  analogous  to  diethylenie  alcohol,  is  produced,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phydric  acid,  by  boiling  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  preceding  compound  : 

To  prepare  it,  the  alcoholic  solution  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  monoethylenic 
compound,  after  filtration  from  chloride  of  potassium  and  neutralisation  v^ith  hydi-o- 
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eliloric  acid,  is  evaporated,  with  gentle  ebullition,  till  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  ex- 
pelled ;  the  oily  liquid  which  then  separates  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  crystalline 
mass,  generally  enclosing  a  certain  quantity  of  the  monoethylenic  oxysulphydi-ate  ;  it 
may  be  purified  by  washing  with  cold,  very  dilute  alcohol,  and  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol. 

Diethylenic  oxysulphydrate  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  groups  of  very  slender 
microscopic  needles ;  melts  at  60°  C. ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  solution  is  precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  the  precipitates  resembling 
those  formed  by  the  monoethylenic  compound  in  colour  and  other  properties. 

Diethylenic  oxysulphydrate  is  easily  oxidised  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  taking  up  3  at. 

oxygen,  and  forming  an  acid,  (SO)"  lO',  which  is  dibasic,  and  easily  forms  salts  in 

m  ) 

which  both  atoms  of  typic  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  metals.  The  barium-  and  lead- 
salts  are  easily  soluble,  and  crystallise  indistinctly  in  microscopic  laminae. 

When  oxide  of  ethylene  is  heated  to  100°  C.  in  a  close  vessel  filled  with  sulphydric 
acid  gas,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  somewhat  oily  liquid  is  formed,  which 
cannot  be  distilled  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure :  it  boils  without  distilling 
to  any  perceptible  extent,  the  thermometer  gradually  rising  to  300°  and  the  liquid 
turning  brown.  The  first  product  of  this  reaction  is  in  all  probability  oxysulphy- 
drate of  ethyl  ene,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  boiling  point  seems  to  show  that  a 
number  of  polyethylenic  sulphydrates  of  continually  increasing  complexity  are  subse- 
quently formed.    (G.  C.Foster,  Epistolary  communication.^ 

ETH-S-X.EH'E,  STEAEiiTE  OF.    C^sH'-'O^  =  ^(^il^'j^^^jj  0^.— Obtained  by 

decomposing  stearate  of  silver  with  bromide  of  ethylene  and  treating  the  product  with 
ether,  &c.,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  benzoate  (p.  668).  It  forms  smaE,  light, 
shining  scales,  resembling  stearin,  which  melt  at  76°  C.  (Wurtz.) 

STHVXiElNrE,  SU'CCIXTA.TES  Or.  (Louren90,  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  1860,  p. 
179;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  358.) — Two  of  these  ethers  have  been  obtained,  viz.— 

(C^ff)") 

1.  Succinethylenic  acid.    CffW  =  (C'ffO=)"VO'.— This  compound,  which 

W) 

may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  diethylenic  alcohol  by  the  substitution  of  1  at. 
succinyl  for  1  at.  ethylene,  is  produced  when  glycol  and  succinic  acid  in  equivalent 
proportions  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube  to  190° — 200°  C.  for  about  ten  hours. 
An  oily  acid  liquid  is  then  obtained,  which  on  standing  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  small 
crystals  of  succinethylenic  acid.  This  compound  melts  below  100'-'  C,  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether,  and  when  neutralised  with  ammonia,  forms 
with  nitrate  of  silver  a  cm-dy  precipitate  insoluble  in  acids,  and  exhibiting  a  compo- 
sition intermediate  between  CH^Ag'O*  and  CH'AgO'',  but  nearer  to  the  former. 

2.  Neutral  Succinate  of  Ethylene.  C''II^O'=  (Q4j1402)"  [  — Obtained  by  heat- 
ing succinethylenic  acid  to  nearly  300°  C.  Water  is  then  given  off,  and  the  residue 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  the  neutral  succinate.  It  melts  below 
90°  C,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but  moderately  soluble  in  boUing  alcohol, 
whence  it  separates  on  cooling  in  very  small  crystals.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation. 

(C^H^)". 

STHVEiEK-E,  SUXdPSATE  (ACID)  OP.    C^H'^SO'^  =    (S02)"}-0'.  Sulpho- 

w) 

rjlycolic  acid  (Simpson,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  ix.  725). — Produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
glycol  and  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  to  150°  C. 

C=H«02  +  H-SO'  =  C^H'^SO^  +  H^O. 

It  is  not  known  in  the  free  state.  The  barium-salt  is  obtained  by  diluting  the 
above-mentioned  mixture  with  water,  saturating  with  carbonate  of  barium,  filtering, 
and  evaperating  to  a  syrup  over  the  water-bath,  whereupon  it  separates  as  a  white 
solid  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure  between  paper,  and  evaporation  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  somewhat  deliquescent,  and  does  not  readily  crystal- 
lise. Decomposes  slightly  at  100°  C.  Easily  soluble,  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  ab- 
solute alcohol  and  in  ether.  From  the  aqueous  solution  sulphuric  acid  throws  down 
.sulphate  of  barium.  Baryta-water  occasions  no  precipitate  in  the  cold,  but  on 
heating  the  liquid  for  some  time,  it  becomes  turbid,  from  separation  of  the  same 
salt. 

STHirXiBirE,  SUIiPHlUES  OF.    These  compounds  are  obtained  by  treating 
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cliloride  or  bromide  of  ethylene  with  alcohoKc  sohitions  of  the  corresponding  sulphides 
of  potassium. 

Protosul'phide  of  Ethylene.  C^fl^S.  Lowig  and  Weidmann  in  1840  (Pogg. 
Ann.  xlix.  123)  obtained  this  compound  in  an  impure  state  as  an  amorphous  precipitate, 
decomposing  when  distilled,  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethylene  on  protosulphide  of 
potassium;  and  Crafts  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  110)  has  recently  obtained  it  pure 
and  in  well-defined  crystals,  by  the  action  of  protosulphide  of  potassium  on  bromide  of 
ethylene,  which  is  much  more  easily  attacked  tlian  the  chloride.  The  action  is 
attended  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  resulting  sulphide  of  ethylene 
distilled  off  at  200°  C.  condenses  in  white  crystals,  which  must  be  washed  with  ether 
to  free  them  from  an  oily  substance. 

Protosulphide  of  ethylene  is  somewhat  volatile  at  common  temperatures,  and  distils 
undecomposed  at  199°  or  200^  C,  solidifying  at  112°  in  the  crystalline  form.  It  dis- 
solves in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  more  abundantly  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  from  which  it 
separates  in  well- developed  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  69°  44',  generally  most  developed 
in  the  direction  of  the  base. 

Chlorine  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  With  bromine  it  unites 
directly,  forming  a  sulpho-bromide,  C^H^SBr-.  It  is  oxidised  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  the 
product  consisting  of  C-H^SO,  if  the  temperature  is  kept  below  100°  C,  but  of  C^H^SO^ 
(pp  580,  581),  either  pvire  or  mixed  with  the  preceding,  if  it  is  allowed  to  rise  to  150° 
(Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  123).    It  does  not  unite  with  ammonia. 

Protosulphide  of  ethylene  is  isomeric  with  the  compound  obtained  by  passing  sul- 
phydric  acid  into  aldehyde.  The  latter  compound  is  perhaps  sulphide  of  eth3'lidene, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  higher  boiling  point,  not  beginning  to  distU  below  205°  C, 
and  the  boiling  point  then  quickly  rising  to  260°,  at  which  temperature  partial 
decomposition  takes  place.  (Carius.) 

Bisul-phidc  of  Ethylene,  C'ffS-,  is  a  soft  yellowish  powder,  which  melts  below 
100°  C,  and  is  decomposed  by  distillation.  (Lowig  and  Weidmann,  Pogg.  Ann. 
sdvi.  84;  xlix.  128;  Gm.  viii.  355.) 

Fcntasulphide  of  Ethylene.  C*H''S''(?). — Produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
tri-,  or  penta-sulphide  of  potassium  on  chloride  of  ethylene.  It  is  a  yellowish  preci- 
pitate, melting  below  100°  C,  and  decomposing  at  a  somewhat  higlier  temperature. 
(Lowig  and  Weidmann.) 

EXH-jriiiSSlE,  SUIi?HXTSS  OF.  Isethionic  acid,  C-H^SO^  may  be  re- 
garded as  cthylene-monosidphurous  acid,  C'iI''O^.SO^  that  is,  glycol  with  1  at.  sul- 

phurous  anhydride,  or  (C-II')"|  0^,  diethylenic  alcohol  in  which  1  at.  C^H''  is  replaced  by 

SO;  and  disulphetholic  acid,  C-H^S^O^  may  be  regarded  as  ethylcne-disulphunms 

acid,  C'H<'0'.2S0=,  i.  e.  glycol  with  2  at.  sulphurous  anhydride,  or  as  (C-n')"lO', 

i.  e.  triethylenie  alcohol  in  which  2  at.  C-H'  are  replaced  by  2  at.  SO  (Carius,  Ann. 
Ch.  I'luirm.  cxxiv.  262).    See  Isethionic  Acid,  and  Scxphueous  Ethers. 

STHYIiJSOTB,  SU£>FHOSSOiaiI>£:  OP.  C-H'SBr'.  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxiv.  113). — This  compound,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  dibromide 
of  ethylenic  sulphide,  C-H*S.Br^  or  as  a  sulphydrate  of  dibromethyl,  ^  |  S,  is 

produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  bromine  with  protosulphide  of  ethylene.  It  is 
a  yellow  solid  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in  rectified  ether  and  in  sulphide  of  carbon. 
When  exposed  to  moist  au-,  or  treated  mlh  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is  converted 
into  white  crystals  containing  less  bromine  than  the  original  compound.  These 
crystals  dissolve  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water ;  and  by  treating  the  solution  with  oxide 
of  silver  to  remove  hydrobromic  acid,  then  filtering  and  evaporating,  small  rhombic 
tables  are  obtained,  consisting  of  oxysulphide  of  ethylene,  C'H^SO. 

BTHTIiEM-S,  SVX.ll?HOCBXiORIBES  OP.  (Guthrie,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
xii  109  ;  xiii  35  and  134;  xiv.  128.— Jahresber.  f  Chem.  1849,  p.  479;  1860,  p.433.)— 
The  following  compounds  of  this  group  have  been  obtained  : 

Dichlorosulphide  of  Ethylene  or  Sulphydrate  of  Dichlorctliyl 

C^H'.CPS  =  ^'g^^'|s 

Disulphochloride  of  Ethylene  or  Bisulphide  of  Chlorethyl 

r<TT9  012.^12  —  C-If'Cl^r,, 

cn.ub  -  C-H'Cljl^ 
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DisulphocHoride  of  Clilorethylene       or  Disulpliide  of  Dicblorethyl 

Disulphoebloride  of  Dieblorethyleue    or  Disulphide  of  Trichlorethyl 

C"H'C1'.C1-S^  =  C=H=Cp|^' 

The  first  two  of  these  compounds  are  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  the 
chlorides  of  sulphur,  CPS  and  CIS,  with  ethylene ;  the  third  is  also  a  product  of  the 
action  of  CIS  on  ethylene  ;  and  the  fourth  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the 
third,  or  on  disidphide  of  ethyl. 

Tbey  are  all  decomposed  by  distillation,  and  therefore  the  weights  of  their  mole- 
cules cannot  be  determined  by  experiment.  The  last  compound  may,  however,  be 
produced  by  the  direct  substitution  of  chlorine  in  disulphide  of  ethyl,  which,  as 
shown  by  its  vapour-density  (p.  547),  is  (C'^H*)^.S-,  not  C-H^S  ;  the  product  formed 
from  it  by  the  action  of  chlorine  is  therefore  (C^H^CP)^.S^  not  CH-'Cr'S  ;  and  hence 
also  it  is  probable  tliat  the  two  preceding  compounds  are  correctly  represented  by  the 
formulfe  above  given,  rather  than  by  the  halves  of  those  formulae. 

Bichloroszilphide  of  Ethylene,  C^H"'CPS,  is  obtained  by  passing  ethylene 
gas  very  slowly  through  dichloride  of  sulphur  (CPS)  contained  in  a  bulb-apparatus, 
and  when  the  saturation  is  nearly  finished,  heating  the  liquid  to  100°  C,  and  passing 
a  rapid  stream  of  ethylene  through  it,  partly  to  complete  the  action,  partly  to  get  rid 
of  chlorinated  compounds  of  ethylene  formed  at  the  same  time;  or  the  liquid,  before 
complete  saturation,  is  dropped  into  water  at  80°  C.  to  decompose  the  still  remaining 
chloride  of  sulphur  ;  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  fresh  qiiantities  of  water  at  the  same 
temperature;  then  left  in  contact  for  some  time  with  dilute  soda-ley;  agitated  with 
anhydrous  ether  to  free  it  from  suspended  sulphur;  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the 
ether  is  again  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  ether  ;  and  the  residue  left 
on  evaporating  this  solution  is  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxiii.  2.)* 

It  is  a  straw-yellow  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  oil  of  mustard,  an 
astringent  taste  like  that  of  horse-radish,  and  raising  blisters  on  the  skin  ;  even  the 
vapour  destroys  the  epidermis  on  the  more  tender  parts.  Specific  gravity  1'408  at 
13°  C.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
soluble  in  about  60  times  its  volume  of  boiling  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
giving  off  chlorine,  sulphydric  acid,  and  volatile  products  containing  sulphur  and 
cai'bou. 

Disulphochloride  of  Ethylene,  C''II'CPS^,  or:  Bisrilphicle  of  Monochlor- 
C~II^C1 ) 

ethyl,  1     — This  compound  was  first  obtained  by  Niemann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

cxiii.  288),  afterwards  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  by  Guthrie.  It  is  produced 
when  disulphide  of  chlorine,  CPS-,  is  brought  in  contact  with  ethylene  gas,  either  in 
sunshine  or  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  It  is  purified  by  agitation  with  warm  water, 
drying,  digestion  in  ether,  and  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution  in  vacuo.  It  is  a 
pale  yellow  liquid,  having  a  not  unpleasant  odour,  a  sweet  astringent  taste,  and  acting 
strongly  on  the  mucous  membranes.    Specific  gravity  =  1'346  at  19°  C.  Caustic 

potash  converts  it  into  hydrate  of  ethylenic  oxysulphide,  q2jj4  [  q  .H-O.    Not  volatUe 

without  decomposition. 

Bistdphochloride  of  Monochlor ethylene,  C^H''CPS2  =  C<H«CP.C1-S-,  ox  Bi- 

Q2JJ3QPJ 

sulphide  of  Bichlor ethyl,  QzjjaQpf  S^- — This  body  is  also  a  product  of  the  action 
of  ethylene  on  sulphide  of  chlorine : 

2C=H*  +  3CPS=  =  C^H'=CPS=  -t-  2HC1  -i- 
It  is  prepared  by  passing  a  rapid  current  of  dry  ethylene  gas  for  some  time  through  sul- 
phide of  chlorine  contained  in  a  capacious  retort  provided  with  a  vertical  condensing  tube, 
afterwards  heating  the  liquid  in  a  smaller  retort  till  the  boiling  point  rises  to  180°  C. 
(whereupon  hydrochloric  acid  escapes  and  scarcely  anything  but  unaltered  sulphide  of 
chlorine  distils  over) ;  decanting  the  liquid  residue  from  the  sulphur  which  separates 
on  cooling ;  digesting  it  for  some  hours  with  water  at  80°  C,  then  with  dilute  soda- 
ley  ;  and  dissolving  it  in  ether,  &c.,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  compound  C-ffCPS. 
It  is  a  clear  pale  yellow  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1-599  at  11°  C,  having  a  sweet, 
astringent  taste,  and  when  recently  prepared,  an  agreeable  odour,  resembling  oil  of 
peppermint  and  oil  of  lemon  ;  three  or  four  drops  of  it  produce  head-ache.    It  is 

*  Thediclilorideof  sulplnir  is  prcparetl  liy  satur;iUngcHsiiIpliideof  chlorine (S-CP)  with  dry  cliloriuo 
at  10°  C.  and  collecting  the  distillate  from  this  product,  ivhicli  passes  over  between  70°  and  1)0°  C. 
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soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  water.  Not  Tolatile  witliout  decomposition. 
Wlien  treated  with  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  the  following  compound :  — 

Sulphochloride  of  Bichlor ethylene,  C^H-iCPS^  =  C^H'C1''.CPS^  or  Bisul- 
■phide  of  Trichlorethyl,  Qzjj^QpfS^- — ^Produced  bypassing  chlorine-gas  through 

the  preceding  compound  in  the  dark,  first  at  mean  temperature,  afterwards  at  100°  C, 
or  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  disulphide  of  ethyl.  Purified  by  passing  a  stream  of 
carbonic  anhydride  through  it  to  remove  hydrochloric  acid  and  small  quantities  of 
sulphide  of  chlorine,  then  digesting  in  ether,  &c.  It  is  a  clear,  pale  yellow  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  1-219 — 1'225  at  13-5°  C.  It  has  a  pungent,  suffocating  odour,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  decomposes  when  distilled  in  the  air, 
but  volatilises  completely  without  decomposition  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. (Guthrie.) 

ETHTtEIffE,  SirZ.PHVBRATE  OE*.    C^H^S^  =  |  SI     Ethylenio  ov 

GJy colic  Mcrcaplan. — Obtained  in  alcoholic  solution  by  mixing  chloride  of  ethylene 
with  alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  potassium,  and  separating  the  liquid  from  the  resulting 
chloride  of  potassium  by  distillation.  The  solution  has  a  pungent  odoiu-  like  that  of 
mercaptan,  and  forms  with  acetate  of  lead  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of 
C'HTb-S^.    (Lowig  and  Weidmann,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlix.  132.) 

When  bromide  of  ethylene  is  poured  into  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  sul- 
phydrate of  potassium,  the  liquid  becomes  warm,  and  deposits  a  large  quantity  of 
bromide  of  potassium  ;  and  on  adding  water  to  the  filtered  alcoholic  solution,  ethylenic 
mercaptan  separates  as  a  colourless  oil,  which  is  jpartially  decomposed  by  distillation. 
(Kekule,  Lehrbuch,  i.  655.) 

ETHiri.En'E-BASSS.  Cloez  in  1853  (I'lnstitut.  1853,  p.  213),  by  beating 
alcoholic  ammonia  in  sealed-tubes  with  chloride  or  bromide  of  ethylene,  obtained  three 
volatile  bases,  which  he  supposed  to  be  monamines,  containing  the  radicles  CH,  C"H', 
and  C  'H^  viz. : 

Formenamine.  Acetenamine.  Propylenamine. 

OTN  =  Nj(-^       C^H^N  =  N  I C^H'N  =  ^\^^, 

The  second  of  these  bases,  or  a  substance  isomeric  therewith,  was  likewise  obtained  by 
Nat  an  son  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  48;  xcviii.  20),  who  took  the  same  view  of  its 
constitution. 

But  the  more  complete  investigation  to  which  these  bases  have  been  subjected  by  Hof- 
maun  (Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  ix.  154  ;  x.  224),  has  shown  that  they  are  diamines,  formed  from 
a  double  molecule  of  ammonia,  N'^H",  by  the  substitution  of  1,  2,  and  3  molecules  of 
ethylene  for  2,  4,  and  6  at.  of  hydrogen  respectively.  The  mode  of  formation  of  their 
hydrobromates,  or  the  dibromides  of  the  corresponding  diammoniums,  is  shown  by  the 
following  equations : — 

C^H'Br^   +  2Nff  =  [N=H^(C'^H<)]"Br2 

Dibromide  of  ethylene- 
diammonium."  - 

2C^H'Br2   +   4NH'  =  2NH^Br  +  [N2H'(C'-H')']"Br2 

Dibromide  of  diethylene- 
diammonium. 

3C=H'Br'   +   6NH3  =  4NH<Br  +  [N"H-(C%<)!i]"Br2» 

Dibromide  of  triethylene- 
diammonium. 

The  formation  of  these  thi'ee  diatomic  bromides  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  tlie 
monobromides  of  the  ethylammoniums  (p.  554),  the  first  being  produced  by  the  simple 
combination  of  the  ammonia  with  the  ethylenic  bromide,  whereas  the  formation  of  the 
second  and  third  is  accompanied  by  that  of  bromide  of  ammonium. 

Chloride  of  ethylene  appears  to  act  on  ammonia  in  a  similar  manner,  but  not  so 
readily.  The  reaction  presents,  moreover,  several  phenomena  which  still  require 
further  investigation.  The  bromide  acts  upon  alcoholic  ammonia  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  on  aqueous  ammonia  only  when  assisted  by  heat. 

The  dibromides  of  the  ethyleue-diamaioniums  distilled  with  potash  yield  the  cor- 
responding bases  in  the  form  of  hydrates,  which  retain  their  water  with  such  obstinacy 
tliat  they  can  scarcely  be  dehych-ated  by  caustic  lime  or  baryta;  the  remark  applies 
more  especially  to  ethylene-diamine,  which  requires  prolonged  treatment  with  sodium 

*  It  deserve!  to  be  noticed  tliat  the  experiment.it-  data  wliicli  Iiave  reference  to  tlie  formation  and  pro- 
perties of  the  tliird  base  are  still  very  scanty.—  A.  W.  H. 
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to  yield  up  the  last  portions  of  water, 
are  obtained,  viz. : 


By  this  means  the  anhydrous  bases  or  diamines 


Ethylene-diamine. 


Diethylene-diamine. 


cm* 
IP 


Triethylene-diamine. 

[  cm* 
(dm* 


The  second  of  these  formulae  is  exactly  double  that  of  the  acetenamine  of  Cloez  ;  the 
first  and  third  diflfer  from  the  double  fonnulse  of  formenamine  and  propylenamine 
(p.  585)  by  2  at.  hydrogen. 

The  inadmissibility  of  the  monatomic  formulae  is  shown  :  Firstly,  by  the  results  of 
analysis,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison  of  the  calculated  and  experi- 
mental numbers  of  the  hydrate  of  the  first  base  {C^H^N.HO,  or  C^ffNlH^O,  according 
to  Cloez ;  C^H^N^ffO  according  to  Hofmann),  and  of  the  corresponding  hydro- 
chlorate  : 

Eydrated  Base. 


Calculation. 


Analyses. 


Carbon . 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 


.  31-58 

.  10-52 

.  36-84 

.  21-06 


30-76 
12-82 
35-90 
20-52 


Cloez. 
31-12 
12-78 
35-80 


Hofmann. 

30-67 
12-97 
36-32 


100  00 


10000 


Hydroclilorate. 
Calculation. 


Analyses. 


Carbon . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Chlorine 


CH^.HCl 

C'^H^N^.H^CP 

Cloez. 

Hofmann. 

.  18-32 

18-04 

17-56 

17-87 

.  6-11 

7-52 

7-39 

7-55 

.  21-37 

21-06 

20-47 

.  64-20 

63-38 

63-62 

53-17 

100-00 


100-00 


Secondly,  by  the  boiling  points.  The  three  anhydrous  bases  boil  at  117°,  about  170°, 
and  about  210°  C.  respectively,  the  difference  of  the  first  two  being  53°,  and  of  the 
second  and  third  40°.  Now  homologous  substances  related  to  one  another  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  monatomic  formula;,  CH'N,  C^H^N,  C^H'N,  that  is  to  say, 
differing  by  CH^,  do  not  generally  diflfer  in  boiling  point  by  more  than  20°.  Moreover, 
methylamine,  which  contains  2  at.  H  more  than  the  supposed  formenamine  of  Cloez, 
is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  does  not  liquefy  till  cooled  considerably  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water. 

Thirdly,  and  chiefly,  by  the  vapour-densities.  The  vapour-density  of  the  first  base 
in  the  anhydrous  state,  as  determined  by  experiment,  is  2-00  (Hofmann) :  now  the 
formula  of  ethylene-diamine,  C^H^N^,  calctdated  for  a  condensation  to  2  volumes,  gives 

2  .  12  +  8  ■  1  +  2  .  14       0-0693  =  2-08,  whereas  that  of  formenamine,  CH'N,  ealeu- 

2  '  '  ' 

lated  for  a  like  condensation,  give  1-014.  In  like  manner  the  vapour-density  of  the 
second  anhydrous  base  is  by  experiment  2-7  ;  and  by  calculation  from  the  diatomic 
formula,  C^H'^N^,  representing  a  condensation  to  2  volumes,  it  is  2-9,  the  monatomic 
formula,  C^H^N,  requiring  1-45. 

The  vapour-densities  of  the  hydrated  bases  appear  at  first  sight,  to  furnish  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  monatomic  form ulee.  That  of  the  first  hydrated  base 'was 
found  by  Cloez  to  be  1-47.    Now  the  formula,  C-H'NO  or  C'WN.HO,  calculated  for 


2  vol. 


gives  ■ 


2. 6  +  4. 1  +  14  +  8 


X  0-0693  =  1-32  ;   whereas  the  diatomic  formula, 


C^H"N^O  or  C^WN'^O^,  requires  2-70.  .This,  however,  is  a  case  of  dis-association 
(see  Atomic  Weights,  i.  467),  the  hydrate  splitting  up,  at  the  high  temperature  at 
which  the  vapour-density  was  taken,  into  water  and  the  anhydrous  base,  each  of  which 
occupies  2  vols.,  and  therefore  the  whole  4  vols.  That  these  hydi-ated  bases  do  actually 
split  up  in  this  manner  at  high  temperatures,  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated 
with  regard  to  another  base  of  similar  constitution,  which  will  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned (see  p.  588). 
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The  ethylene-diamines  obtained  as  above  are  volatile,  strongly  alkaline  bodies, 
which  neutralise  acids  comjjletely.  Ethylene-diamine  is  a  liquid ;  dietliylene-diamine 
is  a  solid  substance,  crystallising  in  transparent,  well-developed  crystals,  which,  in 
winter  are  apt  to  attain  considerable  magnitude.  Monethylene-diamine  heated  with 
nitrous  acid  yields  oxide  of  ethylene  and  free  nitrogen : 

N2Hl(C%')  4-  N^O'  =  C-H^O  +  2W  +  211-0. 
Assuming  that  the  diatomic  ethylene-bases  imitate  the  deportment  of  the  monatomic 
ethyl-bases,  each  of  the  ethylene-diamines,  when  treated  with  dibromide  of  ethylene, 
might  be  expected  to  be  converted  into  the  dibromide  of  the  next  higher  base  ;  tri- 
bromethylene  thus  treated  would  yield  the  dibromide  of  tetrethylene-diammonium 

[N-(C*H^)']"Br",  which,  subjected  to  the  action  of  moist  oxide  of  sUver,  should  be 

rN^(C''il^V'l"> 

converted  into  the  fixed  base  ^    ^  ^  0-.    These  reactions  do,  in  some  measure, 

actually  occur,  but  they  assume  a  much  more  complicated  character,  in  consequence  of 
the  tendency  belonging  to  dibromide  of  ethylene  of  exerting  upon  the  diamines  already 
formed,  an  action  similar  to  that  wliich  it  exerted,  in  the  foi-mation  of  these  diamines, 
upon  ammonia  itself,  thereby  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  triamines,  tetramines,  and, 
in  general,  bases  of  higher  atomicity. 

Ethylene-diamines,  containing  both  Monatomic  aiid  Diatomic  Alcohol-radicles. — The 
typic  hydrogen  of  the  ethylene-diamines  may  be  replaced  by  the  monatomic  alcohol- 
radicles,  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.  Each  of  these  bases,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  iodide 
of  ethyl,  takes  up  a  quantity  of  that  compound,  forming  the  iodide  of  a  diammonium  con- 
taining both  ethyl  and  ethylene,  and  this  iodide  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  yields  a 
diamine  in  whicli  2  at.  of  the  original  base  are  replaced  by  ethyl.  Thus,  by  subjecting 
monethylene-diamine  to  the  alternate  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  oxide  of  silver,  the 
following  series  of  iodides  is  obtained : 

Di-iodide  of  Diethyl-ethylene-diammonium     .       .  [N2H\C-H^)'(C^H^)]F. 

Di-iodide  of  Tetrothyl-ethylene-diammonium  .       .  [N=H=(C^H^)'(C^H^)]P. 

Di-iodide  of  Pentethyl-ethylene-diammonium  .       .  [N-H(C-H'>)XC^'H')]I=. 

Di-iodide  of  Hexethyl-ethylene-diammonium  .       .  [NXC-ff)«(C«H<)]I2. 

The  first  two  iodides  treated  with  oxide  of  silver  yield  volatile  bases  ;  the  third  and 

fo.n-th  yield  the  fixed  bases  N=H(C'ff  )Xc^iD)  j  N^(C=ff)^(C=ig)  j  ^^^^^^ 

a  close  resemblance  to  hydrate  of  tetrethylammonium,  the  base  with  6  at.  of  ethyl 
being  incapable  of  taking  up  any  more  ethyl. 

Diethylene-diamine  subjected  to  the  same  alternate  treatment  with  iodide  of  ethyl 
and  oxide  of  silver,  yields  only  three  bases,  one  volatile  and  two  fixed.  The  corre- 
sponding iodides  are : 

Di-iodide  of  Diethyl-diethylene-diammonium       .  [N=HXC=H'')-(C^H')-]P. 

Di-iodide  of  Triethyl-diethylene-diammonium      .  [N=H(CH2)3(C%<)=]"I2. 

Di-iodide  of  Tetrethyl-diethylene-diammonium     .  [N-(C-H'>)XC%*)-]I^ 

Iodide  of  Methyl  acts  on  the  ethylenamiues  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that,  as  in 
its  action  on  ammonia  and  the  monamines,  the  final  piroducts  of  substitution  are  ob- 
tained at  once,  with  little  or  none  of  the  intermediate  compounds  ;  thus,  with  ethylene- 
diamine,  it  gives : 

Di-iodide  of  Hesmethyl-ethylene-diammonium,  [N2(CH')XC'%*)]"r, 
and  with  diethylene-diamine : 

Di-iodide  of  Tetrametliyl-diethylene-diammonium,  {S\CW)\(7WyY'^\ 

The  dibromidcs  of  diethyl-ethylene-diammonium  and  diethyl-diethylene-diammo- 
nium are  obtained,  together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  dibromide  of  ethylene 
on  ethylamine : 

C=HW  +  2[NH-(C=ff)]  =  [Nm'(C'H=)=(C%')]"Br^ 

2C'HW  +  2[]SriP(C-'H^)'-]  =  [N-H=(C=H'^)'(C-'H<)=]"Br'  +  2[Nff(C^ff)Br]. 

The  former  of  these  bromides  yields,  by  distOlation  with  anhydrous  baryta,  a  liquid, 
which  has  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  somewhat 
like  fused  stearic  acid.    It  may  be  regarded  as 
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Oxide  of  Dietliyl-ethylene-diammonium       .       .    [N«H'(C2H:=)'^(C%<)]"0  ; 
or,   Hydrate  of  Diethyl-ethylene-diamine  .       .       .  [N-H\C=H-')XC^k*)].H:20. 

_  The  anhydrous  base  N-n-(C-H^)=(C=H')  =  C'^H"'N^  is  obtained  by  repeatedly  distU- 
Ung  the  hydrate  with  excess  of  anhydrous  baryta.  Its  vapour-density,  determined  by 
experiment,  is  57'61  (referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity),  which  agrees  very  nearly  with 
the  number  calculated  from  the  formula  CH'^N-  for  a  condensation  to  2  vol.,  viz. 
6.12  +  16  1  +  2.  14  ^  ^^^^  bydrated  base,  C«H'»N^H^O,  is  found  by  experi- 
ment  to  have  a  vapour-density  of  33'2,  whereas,  for  a  condensation  to  2  volumes,  it 
should  be  ^  ^  ^    =  67.    This  hydrate  exhibits,  therefore,  the  same  anomaly  as  the 

hj'drate  of  ethylene-diamine,  that  is  to  say,  its  vapour,  when  heated  15'^  or  20°  above 
its  boiling  point,  splits  up  into  the  anhydrous  base  and  water,  each  of  which  occupies 
2  volumes,  and  the  whole,  therefore,  4  volumes.  That  such  is  the  case  may  be  experi- 
mentally demonstrated  by  confining  a  quantity  of  the  vapour  in  a  tube  standing  over 
mercury,  heating  it,  by  means  of  a  glass  paraffin-bath,  to  about  170°  C,  observing  its 
volume,  and  then  passing  up  a  few  pellets  of  anhydrous  baryta :  the  mercury  imme- 
diately begins  to  rise,  and  the  volume  of  the  vapour  is  soon  reduced  one-half.  (Proc. 
Eoy.  Soc.  X.  597.) 

The  second  of  the  above-mentioned  bromides,  the  dibromide  of  diethyl-diethy- 
lene-diammonium,  yields,  by  distillation  with  baryta,  a  base,  which  is  liquid  at 
ordinarj'  temperatures,  and  boils  at  185°  C.  This  base  is  diethyl-diethylene- 
diamine;  it  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  dibromide  of  ethylene  on  diethyl- 
ethylene-diamine,  according  to  the  ec[nation  : 


N=H-(C'H^)XC-H') . 

Diethyl-ethylene- 
diamine. 


C^H^Br^  =  N=H=(C2H-^)^(C^H«)=Br% 

Dibromide  of  Dietbyl-dietiiy- 
lene-diammonium. 


Etbylene-trlamines,  -tetramines,  &,c.  The  action  of  dibromide  (chloride  or 
iodide)  of  ethylene  on  ammonia,  gives  rise,  not  only  to  ethylene-diamines,  but  likewise 
to  ethylene-bases  of  higher  order,  that  is  to  say,  bases  in  which  a  greater  number  of 
ammonia-molecules  are  joined  together  by  the  substitution  of  ethylene  for  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydrogen.  It  is  obvious  that  two  molecules  of  ammonia  can  be  joined 
together  into  a  stable  compound  by  one  molpcide  of  a  diatomic  radicle,  three  ammonia- 
molecuies  by  two  molecides  of  diatomic  radicles,  four  by  three,  &c.,  thus : 


Diamine. 


H 

N-IH 


H 
H 

N-lH 


H 
H 

H 


Triamine 


H 
H 

E" 

H 

E" 

H 

H 


H 
H 


H 
N  -IH 


THrami'ne. 
H 


H  In 

E") 


H 
H 
N  Jll 


H 
H 

N  -!H 
H 


E 

H 

E" 

H 

E" 
H 
H 


And  generally,  to  unite  «  ammonia-molecules  into  a  stable  compound,  the  number  of 
diatomic  radicles  which  is  necessary  and  sufficient,  is  ?z  —  1  ;  but  the  number  of  such 
radicles  which  enter  into  tlie  combination,  may,  of  course,  be  increased  by  fui'ther 
substitution,  so  long  as  there  is  any  hydrogen  left  to  be  replaced. 

The  number  of  stable  compounds  which  can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  n  molecules 
of  dibromide  of  ethylene,  or  other  diatomic  alcohol-radicle  on  2n  molecules  of  ammonia, 
is  represented  by  the  following  ec^uations : 

wE"Br^  +  2>iNH'  -  [N«+'E"H''^"+  ']  Br"+>  -I-  (w-l)NH^Br 

=  [N"   E"H2«    ]Br"      +  «NH^Br 

=  [N"-iE"H2"-i]  Br"-i   +  Cw-H)NH-'Br 

=  [N«-m"H2«-8]  Br"-2  +  («-i-2)NH'Br 
&e.  &e. ; 
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the  last  term  being  [N^K"  J  Br"  +  ^NH^Br,  if  «  is  even,  - 

or  [N"v^K"H-]Br^  +  ^^^NH^Br,  i£  n  is  odd. 

Tims  for  n  =  4,  the  series  of  cqxiations  representing  the  possible  number  of  stable 
polyatomic  bases  produced  is, 

4E"Br=  +  SNH^  =  [N^E.-'H'^]  Br^  +  3NH'Br 

=  [N'K'H8]Br^  +  4NH^Br 

■    =  [N'E*H^]Br^  +  SNH'Br 

=  [N-K'     ]Br=  +  6NH^Br 

and  for  n  =  5, 

5Il"Br-  +  lONH'  =  [N'^K^H"]  Br"  +  4NH^Br 
=  [N^K'^H'"]  Br^  +  6NH*Br 
=  [N^H^JBr^  +  6NffBr 
=  [N^K^H^jBr^  +  TNH'Br. 

The  first  equation  of  each  series  : 

nUBr"-  +  2uNW  =  [N^+iK-H^-'+i]  Br''+i  +(w-l)NH'Br  .    .    .  (a) 

represents  the  formation  of  the  first  or  simplest  term  of  each  polyatomic  group,  or  that 
in  which  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  the  diatomic  alcohol-radicle  is  the  least 
that  is  consistent  \rith  stability. 

The  action  of  an  alcoholic  dibromide  on  primary,,  secondary,  and  tertiary  mona- 
mines,  c.  ff.  on  ethylamine,  diethylamine,  and  triethylamine,  is  subject  to  precisely 
simihir  laws  ;  but  it  evidently  becomes  less  complicated,  and  the  number  of  possible 
products  less  numerous,  as  the  number  of  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen  in  the  mona- 
mine  is  diminished. 

To  return  to  the  general  equation  just  eited.  If  m  =  1,  it  assumes  the  simple  form  : 
E"Br'  +  2NH^  =  [N'E"H'=]"Br= ; 
which,  if  E  =  C^H*,  represents  the  formation  of  dibromide  of  ethylcne-diam- 
monium,  tlie  diamine  of  which,  undergoing  further  substitution  under  the  influence 
of  dibromide  of  ethylene,  yields  the  higher  terms  of  the  series  of  diatomic  ethylene- 

bases,  viz.  N2(C'4l')'H'  and  N=(C%')'. 

When  n  =  2,  the  general  equation  becomes 

2E"Br2  +  4NH'  =  [N4i^H']"'Br'  +  NH^Br, 

representing  the  formation  of  the  flrsttermof  a  seriesof  tri-ammonium  compounds; 

the  foUowing  terms  of  which  are  N'E^H",  n4V'H\  N'E^H^  and  N'E« 

In  the  ethylene-series,  this  last  equation  represents  the  formation  of  tribromido 

of  diethylene-triammonium,   [N'(C'II*)^H*]"'Br^ ;  which,  under  the  influence  of 

an  alkali,  yields  diethylene-triamine,  NXC-ff)-.II',  capable,  when  subjected  to  the 
alternateactionof  dibromide  of  ethylene  and  oxide  of  silver,  or  an  alkali,  of  yielding  tri- 

e  t  hy  1  e  ne-tr  i  amine,  N'(C-H')'II^,  and  other  triamines  of  higher  degrees  of  substitution. 

The  portion  of  tlie  mixture  of  volatile  bases,  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
dibromide  of  ethylene,  which,  after  several  rectifications,  boils  between  200°  and 
220°  C,  consists  almost  wholly  of  di-  and  tri-ethylene-triamine.  These  bases  cannot 
be  separated  by  distillation,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  their  boiling  points  ; 
but  their  separation  is  effected  by  transforming  them  into  platinum-salts,  which 
crystallise  with  remai'kable  facility. 

Both  diethylene-triamine  and  triethylene-triamine  are  powerfully  alkaline  liquids ; 
soluble  in  every  proportion  in  water  and  alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  Tliey  boil 
respectively  at  about  208°  and  216°  C.  They  neutralise  acids  completely,  giving  rise 
to  the  formation  of  well-defined  and  in  most  cases  beautifully  crystallised  salts, 
which  are  generally  very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  solutions  of  caustic 
alkalis,  but  solid  hydrate  of  potassium  separates  theii-  bases  in  the  form  of  nearly 
colourless  oily  liquids,  whicli  rapidly  attract  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

Both  these  bases,  and  indeed  the  triamines  generally,  are  capable  of  forming  three 
classes  of  salts,  containing  respectively  3,  2  and  1  molecule  of  acid  ;  thus,  diethylene- 
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triamine   appears   to  form   three    hydrochlorates,    containing  N'(C^H^)2H'.3HC1, 

N3(C=H'')-ff.2HCl,  and  N'(C%^)^H\HC1,  the  latter  being  still  doubtful,  but  the  two 
former  being  established  by  numerous  experiments.  The  platinum-salis  appear  to 
exhibit  a  stiS  greater  diversity  of  composition,  being  capable,  not  only  of  forming  salts 
corresponding  to  the  three  hydrochlorates  just  mentioned ;  viz. 

N'(  cm*)m\  3HC1.  sptcp 

N'(C%^)-H^2HC1.2PtCP 

NXC^H^)2H^HCl.PtCP; 

but  likewise  compounds  in  which  the  number  of  dichloride-of-platlnum  molecules 
diminishes,  whilst  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  remains  constant ;  such  as 

not  to  speak  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  many  of  these  salts  retain  with 
great  pertinacity. 

This  great  diversity  of  salts  introduces  considerable  difficulty  into  the  process  of 
separating  the  two  bases  by  converting  them  into  saline  compounds  ;  most  of  the  salts, 
however,  and  especially  the  platinum-salts,  crystallise  very  readily,  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  determination  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  more  im- 
portant salts  are  produced. 

The  triplatinic  salt  of  diethylene-triamine,  C^H"N^3HC1.3PtCP,  crystallises  in 
magnificent  golden-yellow  needles.  It  cannot  be  recrystallised  without  decomposition  ; 
a  peculiarity  which  likewise  belongs  to  the  platinum-salts  of  several  other  triatomic 
ammonias.  New  platinum  compounds  are  thus  produced,  in  some  of  which  the 
chloride  is  united  ■with  a  smaller  number  of  molecules  of  platinic  chloride  ;  whilst 
others,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  containing  a  very  lai-ge  amount  of  platinum,  appear 
to  be  produced  by  platinic  substitution. 

Triethylene-triamine,  C'=H'*N'=N'(C^H')'H^  forms  salts  of  greater  solubility 
than  those  of  diethylene-triamiue,  and  exhibits  a  greater  tendency  to  form  imperfectly 
saturated  salts  ;  indeed,  the  normal  or  triacid  salts  of  this  base  are  obtained  only  in 
presence  of  a  large  excess  of  acid,  feebly  acid  solutions  always  depositing  salts  contain- 
ing 2  at.  acid  to  1  at.  of  the  base  ;  and  these  diacid  salts,  when  mixed  with  the  free 
base,  yield  salts  approaching  in  composition  to  the  mono-acid  salts,  e.ff.  C''H"N''.HBr, 
though  these  last  have  not  been  obtained  quite  pm-e. 

The  nor?nal  platinum-salt,  C°H'*N'*.3HC1.3PtCl\  crystallises  in  long  gold-coloured 
needles,  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  platinum-salts  of  the  ethylene-diamines 
as  well  as  of  diethylcne-triamine,  with  which  the  triethylene-triamine  is  likely  to  be 
contaminated.  It  cannot  be  recrystallised  without  suffering  decomposition  like  the  di- 
ethylenic  platinum-salt  above  mentioned.  Left  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  the  triacid 
hydrochlorate  of  triethylene-triamine,  it  changes,  after  a  day  or  two,  into  well-formed 
prisms  of  considerable  size,  containing  about  8  per  cent,  of  platinum  less  than  the  ori- 
ginal salt,  and  apparently  consisting  of  a  platinum-compound  the  constitution  of  which 
is  not  yet  perfectly  established. 

The  normal  gold-salt  C''H'^N^.3IIC1.3AuCP  crystallises  in  yellow  plates  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether :  they  may  be  recrystaUised  from  water,  but  on  protracted 
ebullition  they  are  decomposed,  with  separation  of  metallic  gold. 

Ethylated  Triamincs. — The  ethylene-triamines  just  described  are  powerfully 
acted  on  by  the  iodides  of  methyl  and  ethyl,  doubtless  producing  ethylated  or  methyl- 
ated ethylene-triamines.  The  products  thus  formed  have  not  however  been  examined 
in  detail,  but  some  of  the  ethylated  derivatives  of  the  ethylene-triamines  have  been 
obtained  by  the  action  of  dibromide  of  ethylene  on  ethylamine.  This  reaction,  as 
already  observed  (p.  687),  yields  a  mixture  of  bases,  which  may  be  partly  separated 
by  fractional  distillation.    The  portion  which,  after  several  rectifications,  passes  over 

below  200°  C.  consists  mainly  of  two  ethylated  diamines,  W{d^%C''WfB.\  and 

The  portion  of  the  mixture  boiling  above  200°  contains  the  ethylated  triamines. 
Dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  mixed  with  dichloride  of  platinum,  it  yields 
a  splendidly  crystallised  platinum-salt,  which,  by  numerous  crystallisations,  may  be 
separated  into  two  salts,  one  sparingly  soluble,  the  other  more  soluble  in  water.  They 
consist  of  the  platinum-salts  of  the  two  bases : 
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Diethylene-triethyl-triamine       .       .       .       C'»H2^N'  =  (C-H^f 

Triethylene-triethyl-triamine      .       .       .       C'^ff'N'  =  N»  { 

Both  tliese  bases  are  oily  liquids,  powerfully  caustic,  extremely  soluble  in  water, 
boiling  between  220°  and  250°  C.  Both  form  neutral  crystalline  salts  very  soluble  in 
water,  likewise,  though  less  so,  in  alcohol.  The  gold  and  platinum  salts  of  diethylene- 
triethyl-triamine,  which  have  the  normal  composition,  crystallise  well. 

The  salts  of  the  second  bases  are  even  more  soluble  than  those  of  the  first :  the  plati- 
num-salt crystallises  only  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness. 

Diethylene-diethyl-triamine,  C'ff 'N'  =  W\  (C-H^) is  another  base  sometimes 

found  among  the  bases  of  higher  boiling-point  produced  by  the  action  of  dibromide  of 
ethylene  on  ethylamine.  Its  formation  is  duo  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
ammonia  in  the  ethylamine  employed  : 

3[N(C2H^)H-]  +  NH'  +  2C-^H^Br^  =  [N'(C-H^)'(C=H^)'H«]Br'  +  [N(C=H5)ff]Br. 

This  base  forms  remarkably  beautiful  crystalline  salts,  among  which  the  hi/clro- 
cMorate,  C*H-'N^.3HC1,  is  distinguished  by  its  insolubility  in  alcohol,  a  property  which 
renders  it  easy  to  separate  this  base  from  the  other  bases  accompanying  it.  The  hy- 
drochlorate  crystallises  in  leaves  having  a  nacreous  lustre  :  it  is  vei-y  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  ether.  The  corresponding  hydriodatc,  C"H'"'N^3HI,  is  much  more  soluble, 
and  is  formed  only  when  a  great  excess  of  acid  is  present.  In  fact,  the  ethylated 
ethylene-triamines  exhibit  the  same  tendency  to  form  diatomic  salts  as  the  etliylene- 
triamines  themselves.  A  solution  of  diethylene-diethyl-triamine  just  neutralised  with 
liydriodic  acid,  deposits  the  salt  C''H2'N^.2HI.  The  ivitratc,  CH^'NlaHNO',  dissolves 
readily  in  hot,  moderately  in  cold  water,  and  is  deposited  from  a  hot  saturated  solution 
on  cooling  in  large  rectangular  tables  having  the  aspect  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Teteamines. — The  general  equation  a  (p.  689),  when  n  =  3,  becomes: 

3E"Br^  +   mW  =  [N^K5H'»]"'Br'   -i-  2NffBr,- 
showing  that  the  simplest  tetramine  of  the  ethylene  series  is : 

Triethylene-tetramine  .       .       .    CH'^N^  =  N'|*^'^'g7- 

The  separation  of  this  base  among  the  products  of  the  action  of  dibromide  of  ethylene 
on  ammonia  is  attended  with  very  great  dilfieulty,  on  account  of  its  high  boiJing  point ; 
but  it  may  be  obtained  pure  by  submitting  ethylene-diamine  to  the  action  of  dibromide 
of  ethylene : 

2[Nf  C^H;)"]  ^  c^H^Br^  +  2HBr  =  [N^ C|;)'j-Br'. 

The  hydrobromic  acid  which  appears  in  this  equation  arises  from  another  phase  of  the 
reaction  not  yet  comjjletely  studied. 

Triethylene-tetramino,  separated  from  the  bromide  by  oxide  of  silver,  is  a  powerfully 
alkaline  liquid,  which  dries  up  to  a  syrup,  showing  no  tendency  to  crystallise.  The 
platinum-salt,  C''H"'N*.4nC1.4PtCP,  is  pale  yellow,  amorphous,  almost  insoluble. 

Ethylated  Tetr ammoniums. — These  compoimds,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dibromide  of  ethylene  on  ethylamine  and  diethylamine,  are  more  easily  prepared  in  a 
state  of  purity  than  the  ethylene-tetrammoniums  themselves. 

Dibromide  of  ethylene  heated  with  diethylamine  tolOO°C.  in  sealed  tubes  for 
some  hours,  forms  three  bromides,  viz.  bromide  of  diethy lammonium,  dibro- 
mide of  ethylene-tetrethyl-diammonium,  and  tetrabroniide  of  tri- 
ethylene-octethyl-tetrammonium : 

2[n|'^^^')']  +      C^H'Br^    =     |^N2|(C^ff)'J  Br^  ■  '  •  • 

^r^P  n'T  +    3C^H'Br=    =     [n'|(C'^P»J    Br^  +  2  ([N  p^'jP'jBr^. 
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On  treating  this  mixture  of  bromides  vnth  oxide  of  silver,  and  subjecting  the 
liberated  bases  to  a  protracted  current  of  steam,  dietbylamine  and  ethylene- tetrethyl-dia- 

mine,  N'C-H^(C-H*)',  which  are  volatile,  pass  off  with  the  steam,  while  a  fixed  alka- 
line base  remains  behind,  consisting  of  hydrate  of  triethylene-octethyl-tetrammonium : 

This  base  forms  well  defined  salts.  Tlie  platinum  salt,  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
separates  from  a  dilute  and  gently  warmed  solution  in  small  crystalline  plates  con- 
taining C'--H''N-'C1^4PtCl-.  This  salt  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  con- 
verted into  the  soluble  chloride,  which  yields  with  trichloride  of  gold  a  crystal- 
line gold-salt  containing  C^^H^'N^Cl^.iAuCl'.  The  iodide,  C==H^'N^I',  is  obtained  by 
treating  the  free  base  with  hydriodie  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  may  be 
obtained  in  white  crystals  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  evaporation. 

The  octethylated  base  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  the  iodide  of  tri- 
ethylene-nonethyl-tetr  ammonium : 

r    r(C"H^)n  " 

which  forms  very  fine  crystals  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  octethylated  iodide. 

When  dibromide  of  ethylene  is  heated  with  cthylamine  to  100°  C,  in  sealed  tubes, 
a  more  complicated  reaction  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  six,  and  occa- 
sionally of  seven  bromides,  viz. : 


Bromide  of  Ethylammonium  .       .      .       .       .       .       .       L    |  H'J''^'^ 

Dibromide  of  Ethyleuc-diethyl-diammonium  . 

L    (  H'J 

r  r(C^'H'n" 

Dibromide  of  Diethylene-diethyl-diammonium       .       .       .      N-^(C^H^)^  Br^ 

L    (  H'-J 

r  f(C%^n"' 

Tribromide  of  Diethylene-triethyl-triammonium     .       .       ,     N^<(C-H^)'  Br' 

L    (  H^-l 

r  ((C"H'n"' 

Tribromide  of  Triethylene-triethyl-triammonium    .       .       .     N'  J  (C'H'*)^  Br' 

L     t  H'J 

Tetrabromide  of  Pentethylene-tetrethyl-tetrammonium  .  .  j^N*  |  (C-H^)'J  Br'' 
Tetrabromide  of  Hexethylene-tetrethyl-tetrammonium  .       .  P^^jfO^H^v 


The  ammonias  belonging  to  the  first  five  of  these  bromides  (which  have  been  already 
considered)  are  volatile,  and,  when  separated  by  oxide  of  silver,  are  easily  driven  off  by  a 
current  of  steam.  There  then  remains  a  powerfully  alkaline  liquid,  consisting  in  most 
cases  exclusively  of  the  hydrate  of  pentethylene-tetrethyl-tetrammonium  : 

The  simple  salts  of  this  tetrammonium  are  extremely  soluble  and  very  difficult  to 
crystallise.  The  gold-salt,  C'8H<=N^CP.4AuCP,  and  the  platinum-salt,  C'»H''=N<Cl'.4PtCP, 
on  the  contrary,  are  difficultly  soluble,  and  are  obtained  in  an  amorphous  form,  or  as 
very  indistinctly  crystalline  plates. 

The  formation  of  the  pentethylenated  tetrammonium  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

10[N|^'^r|  +  5C'HW   =     j^N^|(C=H^^J  Br*  +  6  [ | ^'^3^  Br.] 
The  pentethylated  base,  which  still  contains  2  at.  of  replaceable  iiydrogcn,  may  with 
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some  difficulty  be  converted,  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  first  into  the  pent- 
ethylene-p  entethylated,  and  lastly  into  the  pentethylene-hexethylated 
tetrammonium. 

Hexethylene-tetrethyl-tetrammonium,  -which,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
occasionally  produced  by  the  action  of  dibromide  of  ethylene  on  ethylamine,  may  be 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  the  action  of  dil^romide  of  ethylene  on  ethylene-di- 
etliyl-diamine,  or  on  diethyleue-diethyl-dianiine  ;  thus : 


and : 


Monatomic  Bases  produced  hi/  the  action  of  Bibromide  of  Ethyhne  on  Ammcmia  and 

the  Monamincs. 

The  action  of  ammonia  on  the  bromides  of  diatomic  alcohol-radicles  likewise  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  monatomic  ammonium-bases,  containing  monatomic  radicles  in 
■which  1  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  bromine.  Thus  ammonia  and  dibromide  of 
ctJiylenc  acting  upon  one  another  in  equal  numbers  of  molecides  may  produce  the  fol- 
lowing compounds  containing  the  monatomic  radicle  bromethylammouium, 
C-H^Br: 

C^H^Br^    +      NH'    =    [N(C-H^Br)  H'JBr. 
2C-HW    +    2NH3    =    [N(C-H'Br)-H-]Br    -)-  NHm 
3C-^H'Br=    -1-    2NH3    =    [N(.C-H'Br)'H  ]Br    +  2NH'Br. 
4C=H'Br-    -1-    4NH3    =    [N(_C=H^Br)'    ]Br    -i-  SNH^Br. 

These  monatomic  bromides  diifer  from  tlie  diatomic  bromides  in  this  respect,  that 
only  half  the  bromine  which  they  contain  is  removable  by  oxide  of  silver,  whereas  in 
the  diatomic  bromides,  both  atoms  of  bromine  may  be  thus  removed.  (See  Ajimonium- 
Bases,  i.  196.) 

Further,  if  the  reaction  takes  place  in  presence  of  water,  the  bromine  within  the 
radicle  may  be  removed  in  the  form  of  hydrobromie  acid,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the 
molecular  residue  of  the  water,  HO,  producing  monatomic  bromides  containing  the 
radicle  oxe  thyl,  C'H\HO)  or  C-H^O ;  viz.  [N( C"IPO)H^]Br,  &c.  (the  oxethylenamines). 

Lastly,  a  tliird  class  of  monatomic  bromides  may  be  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
tendency  of  dibromide  of  ethylene  to  split  up  into  hydrobromie  acid  and  bromide  of 
vinyl,  C-H*Br  (p.  569).  In  this  manner  the  bromides  of  vinyl-ammonium, 
[N(C-H')H^]Br,  and  of  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-vinyl-ammonium  may  be  produced. 

These  reactions  are  complicated,  a  very  large  number  of  bases  being  produced  at 
once,  so  that  the  separation  of  them  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Simpler  results  are  obtained  by  acting  on  dibromide  of  ethylene  with  ethylamine,  di- 
cthylamine  and  trietbylamine,  the  reaction  becoming  less  complicated  as  the  numljer 
of  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen  in  the  amine  becomes  less  ;  it  is  especially  in  the 
action  of  dibromide  of  ethylene  on  the  tertiary  amines,  that  the  monatomic  bromides 
are  produced  :  the  results  suggested  by  theory  for  this  case  are  simple,  but  experimeiit 
has  failed  to  produce  some  of  the  most  interesting  terms  which  are  possible.  But  all  the 
possible  Compounds  are  obtained  when  a  tertiary  monophosphine  is  substituted  for  the 
tertiary  monamine;  with  tricthylphosphine,  forinstance,  the  following  salts  are  generated. 

[P(C-H*Br)(C2H*)']Br. 
P[(C=ffO)(C-H'')']Br. 
[P(C-H')(C-'ff)']Br. 

(See  Phosphobtjs-Bases.) 

Oxettaylenamines  or  Etbylene-bydoramines.  (A.  Wurtz,  Compt.  rend, 
xlix.  898;  liii.  338;  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  1860,  p.  67  and  1861,  p.  41.)— Oxide  of  ethylene 
unites  directly  with  ammonia  in  various  proportions,  forming  a  series  of  bases  whicli 
Wurtz,  who  discovered  them,  represents  by  the   general  formula  (C'-I['0)°.NII^, 

rc4i')»)0 


'''    IP'  tN 


When  oxide  of  ethylene  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia,  a  powerful  action  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes ;  on  evaporating  the  pro- 
duct over  the  water-bath,  and  saturating  the  syrupy  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  three  oxethylenic  bases  is  obtained,  viz.  of  mono-, 
di-,  and  tri-oxethylenamine,  which  may  be  separated  bv  means  of  absolute  alcohol. 
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1.  Thehydroelilorateof  trioxetliylenamine,  ^  j^jja  f  HCl,  is  insoluLle iu  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  on  adding  tliat  liquid  to  the  mixture. 

2.  On  adding  diehloride  of  platinum  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  dioxethylena- 

mine  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  platinum  salt  containing  ^^-^^^  |HCl.PtCP. 

If  the  alcoholic  solution  contains  a  little  water,  as  when  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum  is  iised,  this  salt  is  not  entirely  precipitated,  but  the  precipitation 
may  then  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  ether. 

3.  If  the  ether  be  added  in  successive  small  portions,  the  character  of  the  precipitate 
gradually  changes,  and  in  place  of  the  preceding  platinum-salt,  which  crystallises  in 
splendid  rhomboi'dal  prisms,  light,  golden-yellow,  nacreous  scales  are  at  length  obtained, 

consisting  of  the  platinum-salt  ofmouoxethylenamine,     -j^^j^a  [  HCl.PtCP. 

The  hydrochlorate  of  monosethylenamine,     j^jjjfHCl,  separates  spontaneously 

after  a  long  time  from  the  alcoholic  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  this  and  the 
dioxethylenic  base,  obtained  as  above,  in  small  crystals,  which  may  be  freed  from  the 
thick  mother-liquor  by  rapid  washing  with  absolute  alcohol. 

The  hydrochlorates  of  these  two  bases  are  likewise  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
hycb'oxychloride  of  ethylene  (glycolie  chlorhj-drin)  and  aqueous  ammonia  to  100°  C, 
in  a  strong  flask  for  several  hours  : 

C^H^CIO  +    NH'  =  (C=H*0.NH3).HCL 
2C2H'>C10  +  2NH'  =  [(C=H^0)2.NH3].HC1  +  NH^CI. 

The  product  of  the  reaction  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  digested  with 
absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  two  oxetliylenio  hydrochlorates,  and  leaves  the 
sal-ammoniac.  Hydroclilorate  of  trioxetliylenamine  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  in 
this  reaction. 

The  bases  separated  fi'om  the  hydrochlorates  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver,  and 
evaporated  in  vacuo,  are  thick  syrupy  liquids,  ha'N'ing  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and 
remaining  in  the  form  of  thick  syrups  when  their  solutions  are  evaporated  in 
vacuo. 

Tetroxethylenamine  or  Tetrethylene-hydoramine,  (C^H'0)''.NII'. — When  trioxethylen- 
amine  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  hydroxyehloride  of  ethylene,  a  niass  of 
crystals  is  formed,  consisting  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  tri-  and  tetr-oxethylenamine, 
together  with  a  syrupy  liquid  containing  the  free  tetrethylenated  base.  The  hydro- 
chlorate  of  this  base  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements  of  the  acting  sub- 

(C'H^0)'.NH3  -(-  C2H^0.HC1  =  [(C=H'0)^NH^].HC1. 

The  hydrochlorate  of  trioxethylenamine  is  formed,  together  with  oxide  of  ethylene, 
in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation : 

(C2H'0)'.NH'  -v  C^H^O.HCl  =  [(C'^ffO)^NH']HCl  4-  C^H'O; 

and  the  oxide  of  ethylene  thus  set  free  unites  with  another  portion  of  trioxethylena- 
mine, producing  the  free  tetrethylenated  base. 

The  chloroplatinate  of  this  base,  [(G'^HiO)<.NH5].HCl.PtCl- ;  crystallises  in  fine 
golden-yellow  scales,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-ethylenated  bases,  in  the  free  state,  may  be  referred  to  the 
type  ammonia,  NH^,  by  supposing  them  to  contain  the  monatomic  radicle  oxcthylene, 
C^H^HO)  or  C-H^O;  their  formula;  then  become 

(C^S^O)J|j,_  (C"-ffO)3N. 

Oxethylenamine.  Dioxethylenamine,  Trioxethylenamine. 

Their  salts  may,  of  course,  be  represented  as  ammonium-salts, — a  mode  of  representa- 
tion which  may  also  be  extended  to  those  of  the  fourth  base  ;  the  hydrochlorates,  for 
example,  may  be  formulated  thus  : 

C-^H^OjN.Cl.      (C^230)^jj,_ci.      (C^H=0^jj,ci.  (C=ffO)^N.Cl. 

But  the  fourth  base  (C^H''0)''.NH',  in  the  anhydrous  state  cannot  be  represented  as 
an  ammonia.  Moreover  it  is  found  that  trioxethylenamine,  (C^H*0)'.NH',  can  take 
up,  not  only  1  at.  C-H^O  to  form  the  tetrethylenated  base,  but  likewise  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  mole- 
cules of  oxide  of  ethylene,  forming  bases  of  greater  and  greater  complexity,  and  con- 
tinually diminishing  in  basic  power,  but,  nevertheless  all  possessing  the  same  general 
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characters  being  capable  of  turning  reddened  litmus  blue,  saturating  hydi-o- 
chlorie  acid,  and  forming  hydroeldorates  which  unite  with  dichloride  of  platinum. 
The  platinum-salts  thus  obtained  are  very  difficult  to  separate  one  from  the  other, 
being  non-crystaUine  gummy  masses.  Two  of  them  have,  however,  been  obtained 
in  a  sufficiently  deiinite  state  for  analysis,  and  have  yielded  numbers  agreeing  approxi- 
mately with  the  formufej  [(C-H'Oj-'NH'J.HCl.PtCr^  and  [(C-H'0)'NH^].HCl.PtCP. 
Now,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  these  more  complex  bases,  containing  more  than  four 
molecules  of  oxide  of  ethylene,  to  the  ammonium  type  ;  hence  it  is  better  to  regard  the 

whole  series  of  bases  as  formed  on  the  mixed  type,  "jj3^|,  or   "jf3|-^"  their  general 

formula  being  ^  H-*n|  '^^  ff('N  '  ^™'^®  ^'^^^  name  hydoramines,  proposed 
by  Kekule.    (See  foot-note,  vol.  i.  p.  197.) 

This  mode  of  representation  may  also  be  extended  to  those  bases  produced  by  the 
action  of  dibromide  of  ethylene  on  triethylamine  and  triethylphospliine,  which  on  p.  593 
are  spoken  of  as  monatomie,  and  containing  the  radicles  broniethyl  and  oxethyl,  c.  g. 

Bromide  of  Triethyl-bromethylammoniuni   '''^(^(jz^sjl  jN.Br  =  ^q.-jjs | 

See  the  article  Ammonium-Bases  (i.  196) ;  also  KekuWs  Lihrbuch  (j).  558). 

For  ethylene-bases  containing  Arsenic,  see  vol.  i.  p.  400  ;  for  those  containing  I'lios- 
phorus,  see  Puosphortis-Bases.  A.  W.  II. 

ETHirSiESBIE-CiLEBAIfflSBSSS.  Eth/Icnc-urcas.  (Vol hard,  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  xi. 
268.) — Compounds  produced  by  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  and  the  cyanic  ethers  on  the 
ethylene-diamines. 

Ethylene-dicarbamide.  C'H'»N^O-  =  ]Sr\CO)-(C-H')"H».— This  compound, 
which  contains  the  elements  of  1  at.  ethylene-diamine  (C'-H^N*),  and  2  at.  cyanic  acid 
(CHNO),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  cyanate  of  silver  on  dicliloride  of  ethylene- 
diammonium.  It  crystallises  in  prisms  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  melts  at 
192°  0.  ;  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  sejiarates  out  unaltered 
on  evaporation.  Boiled  with  very  strong  potash-solution,  it  spHts  up  into  ethylene- 
diamine,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  : 

CH-'N^O-  +  4KH0  =  C-WW  +  2Nff  -i-  2K"C0\ 

Ethylene-dicarbamide  is  a  mono-acid  tctramine,  forming  with  dichloride  of  platinum 
the  salt  Cn'oN^O^HCLPtCP,  and  with  trichloride  of  gold,  the  salt  C^H'»N-'.HC1. 
AuCP.  The  platinum-salt  crystallises  in  orange-red  prisms ;  the  gold-salt  in  golden- 
yellow  scales. 

Ethylcnc-diethyl-dicarhamide.  C'WWO-  =  N'(Gb)=(C=H^)"(C=IP)-II-'— Of 
this  compound  there  are  two  modifications :  a  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanate  of 
silver  on  chloride  of  ethylene-diotliyl-diammonium  ;  ;S,  by  the  direct  union  of  1  at. 
ethylene-diamine  (C^H^N-)  with  2  at.  cyanate  of  ethyl  (C^H-^NO).  Both  tliese  bodies 
crystallise  in  needles  ;  but  a  dissolves  very  easily  in  water  and  in  alcoliol ;  melts  with 
partial  decomposition  at  124°  C,  forms  a  platinum-salt  containing  C"H"'N'0'.HC1. 
PtCl-,  and  an  unstable  gold-salt ;  whereas  /3,  thougli  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  is  even  less  soluble  in  alcohol :  it  melts 
without  decomposition  at  201°  C,  solidifying  again  at  185°,  and  does  not  unite  with 
the  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum.  Moreover,  a  heated  with  potash  is  resolved  into 
ethylene-diethyl-diamine  and  the  products  of  decomposition  of  cyanic  acid,  viz. 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia : 

C*H>^N'0=  -1-  4KH0  =  G'WW  +  2NH'  +  2K=C0'; 
whereas  ;8  splits  up  into  ethylene-diamine  and  the  derivatives  of  cyanic  ether,  viz, 
carbonic  acid  and  ethylamine  : 

CH'^N'O-  +  4KH0  =  C-H^N^  +  2C=H'N  -i-  2X^00^ 

The  two  modifications  of  diethylcarbamide  produced,  the  one  by  treating  cyanate  of  • 
ethyl  with  ethylamine  or  with  water  (i.  754),  the  other  by  the  action  of  cyanic  acid 
on  diethylamine,  exhibit  similar  diflFerences,  the  former  splitting  up  into  carbonic  acid 
and  ethylamine  ;  the  latter  into  carl.ionic  acid,  ammonia,  and  diethylamine. 

ETHiriiEI3'E-3JICHS.OSISE  OP  PEcATlBJUKS.  C=IITt'^Cl-  =  (C=HTt-CL).Cl. 
Inflammable  or  Detonating  Moride  of  platinnm,  Ethyl-chloroplatinic  acid.  (Zeise, 
[1830]  Pogg.  Ann.  xxi.  4*97  and  542;  xl.  234.— Gri'ess  and  Martins,  Proc.  Eoy. 
Soc.  xi.  509.— Gm.  viii.  388.— Gerh.  ii.  316.)— Obtained  by  distilling  alcohol  with 
dichloride  of  platinum.  Aldehyde  is  then  given  off,  together  with  hydrochloric *ncid 
and  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  there  remains  a  dark  brown  liquid,  which  deposits  a  largo 
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quantity  of  a  black  explosive  powder  containing  ethylene-dichloride  of  platinum,  toge- 
ther with  hydrochloric  acid  and  other  substances : 

2C-H«0  +  2PtCP  =  C-H^Pt^CP  +  C^H'O  +  2HC1  +  H^O. 

Preparation. — 1.  One  pt.  of  dichloride  of  platinum,  as  free  as  possible  from  proto- 
cliloride,  is  dissolved  in  10  pts.  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'823;  the  solution  distilled 
till  the  residue  is  brought  down  to  one-fifth  (a  very  gentle  heat  only  being  applied 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  because  the  mixture  is  very  apt  to  jump  and  splash 
over) ;  the  liquid  residue  filtered  to  separate  it  from  the  black  inflammable  platinum 
deposit ;  the  filtrate  (the  crude  liquid)  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  brown 
residue,  mixed  with  black  and  yellow  particles,  exhausted  with  cold  water ;  and  the 
yellowish  brown  solution  separated  from  the  undissolved  brown  gummy  substance,  and 
evaporated, — most  advantageously  in  vacuo,  because  in  that  case  there  is  not  so  much 
insoluble  brown  matter  reproduced.  The  yellow  or  yellowish  brown  residue  is  then 
redissolved  in  water,  a  few  brown  particles  again  remaining  undissolved,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  solid  potash :  ethylene-dichloride  of  platinum  then 
remains  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity.  (Zeise.) 

2.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  dichloride  of  platinum  is  added  to  a  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  the  compound  of  ethylene-dichloride  of  platinum  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  cliloroplatinate  of  ammonium  continues  to  fall ;  the 
liquid  quickly  filtered,  and  evaporated  quickly  in  vacuo,  first  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
then  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrate  of  potasli ;  the  gummy  and  friable  residue  washed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  remove  any  excess  of  dichloride  of  platinum,  or  of  the 
compound  of  ethylene-dichloride  of  platinum  with  sal-ammoniac,  that  may  be  present ; 
then  dissolved  in  a  larger  quantity  of  lukewarm  water,  filtered  from  the  cliloroplatinate  of 
ammonium,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo.  This  method  yields  the  purest  product.  (Zeise.) 

Properties. — Ethylene-dichloride  of  platinum  is  a  very  pale  lemon-coloured  sub- 
stance, which  becomes  brown  and  black  by  exposure  to  light,  but  does  not  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  solutions 
Lave  an  acid  reaction,  and  are  very  liable  to  alteration. 

Decompositions. — 1.  The  compound  subjected  to  dry  distillation  froths  up  moderatelj', 
gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrocliloric  acid  gas  and  carburetted  liydrogen,  and 
leaves  a  black  residue,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air,  burns  without  flame  like  char- 
coal, and  leaves  metallic  platinmn. — 2.  If  set  on  fire  in  the  air  before  it  has  been 
ignited,  it  burns  with  flame  and  leaves  metallic  platinum  having  a  silvery  lustre. — 
3.  The  aqueous  solution  heated  to  the  boiling  jioint  quickly  becomes  turbid,  and 
deposits  nearly  all  the  platinum  in  the  metallic  state,  at  the  same  time  giving  oiF 
liydrocMoric  acid  and  a  large  quantity  of  combustible  gas,  but  neither  alcohol  nor  ether, 
the  solution  likewise  becomes  decolorised  and  deposits  a  brown  mucus,  even  at  ordinary 
or  slightly  elevated  temperatures,  especially  if  exposed  to  light.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
the  pure  compound  obtained  by  the  second  mode  of  preparation  may  be  evaporated 
in  vacuo  without  decomposition ;  but  the  solution  of  the  compound  prepared  by  the  first 
method  siifFers  some  degree  of  decomposition  when  thus  evaporated.  If,  however,  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  it  is  not  decomposed 
even  by  boiling. —  4.  If  nitrate  o  f  silver  be  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  just  so  long 
as  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  continues  to  form  —  and  the  liquid  be  tlien  fil- 
tered, the  filtrate  becomes  turbid  in  a  few  minutes  and  soon  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
black  pulverulent  platinum-deposit,  which  increases  considerably  on  the  application  of 
lieat ;  after  which  the  filtrate  will  again  throw  do\vn  chloride  of  silver  from  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate.  Part  of  the  chlorine  is  therefore  more  intimately  combined  than  the 
rest. —  5.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  potash,  yields,  after  a  few 
days,  a  brown-grey  gummy  deposit,  retaining,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
platinum,  which  is  not  precipitated  till  the  liquid  is  heated.  If  the  aqueous  solution  l)e 
immediately  lieated  with  excess  of  potash,  it  gives  off  a  gas  and  a  distillate  wliich 
smeUs  like  tallow,  and  deposits  a  black  powder  mixed  with  metallic  scales,  which, 
when  dried  and  then  strongly  heated,  detonates  with  violence ;  it  also  sets  fire  to 
alcohol. — 6.  The  aqueous  solution  acts  with  magnesia  in  the  same  manner  as  witli  cold 
potash,  forming  a  powder,  which  wlien  freed  from  magnesia  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  well 
washed  and  dried  in  vacuo,  likewise  explodes  violently  when  heated. — 7.  Copper  and 
mercury  throw  down  from  the  aqueous  solution  a  black  precipitate  which  detonates 
when  heated. — 8.  Sulphi/dric  acid  gas  passed  through  the  aqueous  solution  eliminates 
a  gas,  decolorises  the  liquid  completely,  and  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  soon 
turns  black.    The  filtered  liquid  contains  nothing  but  hydi'ochloric acid.  (Zeise.) 

Combinations. — Ethylene-dichloride  of  platinum  unites  with  ammonia,  with  the 
chlorides  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  and  with  the  chlorides  of  several 
organic  bases. 

Ethylene-ammonio-dichloride  of  Platinum.  NH^C2HWCP  =  [C--HXNH<) 
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Pt^OlJ.Cl. — Obhiiiipd  by  precipitating  a  concentrated  aqueons  solution  of  ethylene- 
diehloride  of  platinum,  or  its  compound  with  sal-ammoniac  or  chloride  of  p)otassiuui, 
with  a  slight  excess  of  caustic  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  the  compound 
with  chloride  of  potassium  be  used,  that  salt  is  found  in  the  filtrate.  With  the  sal- 
ammoniac  compound,  potash  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  instead  of  ammonia. 
Caustic  ammonia  in  large  excess  exerts  a  decomposing  action  on  the  compound :  hence 
it  is  better  to  use  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Zeise.) 

The  bulky,  and  at  first  light-yellow  precipitate  blackens  by  exposure  to  air  and  light ; 
its  colour  is  also  gradually  changed  by  the  action  of  water  or  alcohol.  When  sub- 
jected to  dry  distillation,  it  gives  off  a  combustible  gas,  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
sal-ammoniac,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  platinum  and  charcoal.  As  it  burns  in  the  air, 
the  mass  finally  takes  fire  from  end  to  end.  The  compound  dissolves  in  water  some- 
what more  readily  than  gypsum ;  the  solution  treated  with  potasli  gives  off  ammonia, 
and  when  heated  with  an  acid  deposits  metallic  platinum.  Alcohol  appears  to  dis- 
solve the  compound  more  readily  than  water".  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  colours  it  a- 
darker  yellow,  and  then  dissolves  it,  producing  the  following  compoimd.  (Zeise.) 

FAhylcnc-dichloride  of  Platinum  with  Sal-ammoniac.  Inflammable 
Cliforoplatinatc  of  ammonmm. — The  crude  liquid  (p.  696),  which  should  not  be  ren- 
d(n'ed  turbid  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  is  diluted  with  a  four- 
fold quantity  of  water,  and  decanted  from  the  detonating  platinum-deposit ;  a  quantity 
of  sal-ammoniac,  amounting  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  dicliloride  of  platinum  used  to  form 
the  crude  liquid  is  then  dissolved  in  it ;  the  solution  evaporated  down  to  one-third  ; 
the  brown  crystalline  mass  which  forms  on  cooling  broken  up,  and  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  warm  water,  after  the  very  acid  mother-liquid  has  run  off ;  the  solution 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  and  cooled  to  the  crystallising  point ;  the  crystals 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  dissolved  in  a  larger  quantity ;  and  the 
solution  is  left  to  crystallise  by  evaporation  in  vacuo. 

Lemon-yeUow,  transparent,  shining,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  often  half  an  inch  long, 
which  become  covered  with  a  black  iilm  on  exposure  to  air  and  light.  (Zeise.) 

The  crystals  contain  6'18  per  cent,  (li,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  1  at.)  water  of 
crystallisation,  which  they  give  off  at  100°  C.  or  in  vacuo,  without  further  decomposi- 
tion ;  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  tliey  leave  platinum.  Tlieir  aqueous  solution,  when 
heated  alone,  or  mixed  either  hot  or  cold  with  excess  of  potasli,  exhibits  the  sariie 
decompositions  as  the  solution  of  ethylene-dichloride  of  platinum  heated  alone. 
Mixed  with  caustic  potash  and  evaporated,  it  yields  a  white  precipitate.  The  crystals 
dissolve  in  less  than  5  pts.  of  cold  water,  more  sparingly  in  alcohol.  (Zeise.) 

Ethylene-dichloride  of  Platinum  with  Chloride  of  Potassium. 
C'-'H 'Pf-'Cl'-.KCl.  Inflammahh'  Platinopotassic  Salt. — Obtained  by  diluting  the  crude 
liquid,  in  the  retort  (p.  596)  with  about  four  times  its  bulk  of  water ;  decanting  it 
from  the  detonating  platinum-deposit ;  dissolving  in  it  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium equal  to  \  of  the  dichloride  of  platinum  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  crude 
liquid ;  and  otherwise  proceeding  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  sal-ammoniac  compound. 

Large  lemon-yellow,  transparent,  shining,  oblique  rhomliic  prisms.  ooP  :  <xP  = 
103°  68';  oP  :  ooP  =  112°  5'.  (Porchhammer.)  Keddens  I'itmus.  Has  a  per- 
sistently astringent  and  metallic  taste.  Dissolves  in  5  pts.  warm  water,  less  easUy  in 
alcohol. 

The  crystallised  salt  exposed  to  light  and  air  becomes  covered  with  a  black  crust. 
It  contains  4'72  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water  of  ci'ystallisation,  which  it  gives  off  completely 
between  100°  and  150°  C.  in  a  current  of  dry  air;  it  likewise  effloresces  at  ordinary 
temperatures  in  very  dry  air,  and  quickly  in  vacuo.  The  di-y  salt  blackens  at  about 
200° ;  gives  off  without  any  tumefaction  a  mixture  of  2  vols,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and 
1  vol.  combustible  gas  ;  and  leaves  a  grey  mass  containing  chloi'oplatinate  of  potassium 
(Zeise).  According  to  Griess  and  Martins,  the  gas  evolved  consists  of  ethylene, 
the  decomposition  taking  place  as  shown  by  the  equation  :  C-II''Pt-CP.KCl  -  PyCP  + 
KCl  +  C-H'. 

Chlorine  gas  acts  on  the  dry  salt  only  when  aided  by  heat;  it  then  forms  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  trieliloride  of  carbon.  Chlorine,  bromine,  a.\i<\  iodine,  a,AAeA.to  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  emit  an  odour  of  ether.  The  dry  pulverised  salt  heated 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  blackens  and  exhibits  traces  of  moisture,  but  does  not 
undergo  complete  decomposition  till  it  is  heated  in  the  current  of  gas.  A  stream  of 
hydrogen  passed  through  the  aqueous  solution  throws  down  metallic  platinum. 
The  aqueous  solution  exhibits,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  same  reaction  as  ethylene- 
dichloride  of  platinum  alone.  At  90°  C.  it  decomposes  rapidly,  but  a  certain  quantity 
of  platinum  always  remains  in  solution.  In  this  case  also  hydrochloric  acid,  as  well 
as  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  prevents  the  decomposition,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  an 
excess  of  chloride  of  potassium  appears  also  to  exert  a  protecting  action. 
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Ethylcne-dicMoridc  of  Platinum  with  Chloride  of  Sodium. — Difficult  to 
crystallise  ;  dissolves  somewhat  slowly  in  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  unless  an 
acid  is  present. 

Compounds  of  Ethylcne-dichloride  of  Platinum  with  the  Chlorides  of 
Orgastic  bases. — A  number  of  these  compounds  have  been  obtained  by  Griess  and 
Martins,  but  no  detailed  description  of  them  has  yet  been  published.  These  com.- 
pounds,  most  of  which  form  very  fine  crystals,  may  be  arranged  in  two  series,  com- 
parable in  many  respects  with  certain  classes  of  compounds  which  protochloride  of 
platinum  forms  with  organic  bases.  Regarding  ethylene-dichloride  of  platinum  as  the 
chloride  of  a  monatomie  radicle,  C'H'Pt-Cl,  a  very  simple  relation  between  the  com- 
pounds of  this  body  and  those  of  protochloride  of  platinum  becomes  perceptible  ;  thus — 

Compounds  of  Protochloride  of  Compounds  of  Ethylene-dichloride  of 

Platinum.  Platinum. 

<  ^  N 

First  Series. 

PtCl  (C=H<Pt^Cl).Cl 

H^NCLPtCl       ......  H^NCl.(C=H'Pt2Cl).Cl 

*^23|NCl.PtCl       .      .      .      ,  • 
(C=HT|  j^2j^p_2PtCl       ....  (^'•^;^I|n2CP.2[(C^HWC1)C1] 

Second  Series. 

Ptj^*^^  C^HTt=Cl|^^^ 


C^H^^  C^H^ 


Hn  NCI   HH  NCI 

Pt'  C^HWCU 

(C^H^)^  (c=ff)^ 

H  NCI   H  NCI 

Pt)  cmwci) 

(C^H«)'\  (C=ff)'\ 

HnNW   HnN^cp 

Pt^)  (C^HWCl)^) 
When  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  last  compound  in  the  first  of  the  above  series, 
VIZ.  (C'^HT?  j;f,^p_2[(C2H'Pt^Cl)Cl],  isboiled,a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved; 

and  beautiful  yellow  sparingly  soluble  needles  are  deposited,  containing       H*  I  N'CF. 

Pt^j 

The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation, 
(Q22T|j;f2Cp2[(C-H''Pt2Cl)Cl]  =        ffjN'Cl-  +  2C=H'  +  2HC1  +  2PtCl. 

BTH"H'2.EHJS-HYBOIlAlWC2M'BS.    See  Ethtlene-Bases  (p.  594). 
STHYS»3B3a-E-PHSOTYSiAHlIirES.    See  Phentlamike. 
STHir2iEIS'E-E»HOSS»HSEJES.    See  Phosphobtjs-Bases.  , 
ETHVXiESO'E'-S'U'CCXSJlC  £LCTI>.    See  Ethylene,  Succinate  of  (p.  582). 
ETHirE:EM'E-SU2.PHURIC  ACID.    See  Ethyxene,  Sulphate  of  (p.  582). 
ETHiraiESJE-SUSiPHtrROUS  ACXBS.  See  SuLPHUEOUS  Ethees. 
ETSSYSsEKTB-TETBAlWIETBS  and  TKIYIMIETES.    See  Ethtlene-Bases. 
ETHTn.EM'E-UElEAS.    See  Ethtlene-Caebamides  (p.  595). 

ETHirXiISEN'E.  C-H^. — A  radicle  not  known  in  (he  separate  state,  but  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  certain  compounds  derived  from  aldehyde  and  isomeric  with  the  cor- 
responding compounds  of  ethylene ;  e.g. : 

Ethylidene-compounds.  Isomeric  with 

Aldehyde  ....  C^H^O  Oxide  of  Ethylene  .  .  .  C^H^O 
Chloride  of  Ethylidene  .       .       C-H^Cl-    Chloride  of  Ethylene     .       .  C'H'Cl' 

""anrAcetifAtJ?^^^^^^^^      C^H^CC^H^Qs    Diacetate  of  Ethylene    .  C^HMC^H^O^)^ 

Compomid  of  Aldehyde)  namo  r^TT^nn    Acetoxychloride )  r^K*  r=H302  CI 

andChlorideofAcetyli  of  Ethylene    (•       •  C  Ji  .C  ii  U  .01 

Acetal         ....       CH'^O^    Diethy late  of  Ethylene.  C2H<.(C*H'0)» 
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These  two  series  of  compounds  are  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and  chloride  of 
viny!,  C^H''C1,  which  may  be  produced  from  either  of  them,  may  he  regarded  as  the 
link  Ix'tweon  the  two. 

Bromide  of  Btbylldene.  C-H^Br-.  (Wurtz  and  Frapolli,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cviii.  225.) — This  compound  is  obtained  by  passing  vapour  of  aldehyde  over  penta- 
bromide  of  phosphorus  in  a  vessel  externally  cooled.  The  products  are  bromide  of 
ethylidene  and  oxybromide  of  phosphorus  (C-H*0  +  PBr^  =  C-H^Br-  +  PBr'O), 
which  cannot  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  because  the  bromide  of  ethylidene 
is  decomposed  by  heat.  The  oxybromide  of  phosphorus  may,  however,  be  removed  by 
agitating  the  mixture  with  lumps  of  ice,  replacing  them  as  they  melt.  A  dense  yellow 
liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  water, 
with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid  :  hence  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  compound  in 
a  state  of  sufficient  purity  for  analysis. 

Bromide  of  ethylidene  treated  with  ethylate  of  sodium  yields  acetal : 

C^H^Br^  +   2C^H^Na02    =    2NaBr  +  CHUQ^. 

Acetal. 

Chloride  of  Ethylidene.  C^H^CR  (Geuther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  321 — 
Wurtz  and  Frapolli,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  418;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  223.) — Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  upon  aldehyde : 

C-H'O  +  PCP  =  C^H'CP  +  POCR 

Glycol  treated  with  pentachloride  of  phospliorus  yields  the  isomeric  compound, 
chloride  of  ethylene. 

The  vessel  containing  the  chloride  of  phospliorus  must  be  kept  cool,  while  the  alde- 
hyde is  added  by  small  portions ;  afterwards  the  mixture  is  warmed,  wliereupon  tlie 
whole  dissolves  to  a  homogeneous  liquid,  which  gradually  blackens  wlien  distilled,  and 
gives  off  below  100^  C.  a  liquid,  from  which  water  separates  an  oily  body,  and  above 
100°  oxychloride  of  phosphorus.  The  oily  liquid,  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium  and 
rectified,  yields  chloride  of  ethylidene. 

Chloride  of  ethylidene  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  oily  liquid,  resembling  chloroform 
in  taste  and  odour.  Specific  gravity  1-189  at  4-3°  C.  (Geuther).  Boils  at  68° 
(Wurtz  and  Frapolli),  at  60°  (Geuther). 

It  is  isomeric  with  chloride  of  ethylene,  but  diflFers  from  it  in  specific  gravity  and  in 
boiling  point,  the  specific  gravity  of  chloride  of  ethylene  being  1'256  at  12°  C.  accord- 
inn;  to  Kegnault,  and  the  boiling  point  86°  according  to  Dumas.  The  two  bodies  diifer 
also  in  their  behaviour  witli  alcoholic  potash,  chloride  of  ethylene  being  easily  decom- 
posed thereby  into  chloride  of  potassium  and  the  compound  C'-IPCl ;  whereas  cliloride 
of  ethylidene  is  not  at  all  affected  by  alcoholic  potash  in  the  cold,  and  with  difficulty 
even  when  heated.  It  appears  also  to  be  identical  with  monochlorinated  chloride  of 
ethyl,  C^H'Cl.Cl  (p.  531),  that  compound  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-174  at  17°  C, 
and  boiling  at  64°.    (Beilstein,  Bull.  8(.)c.  Chini.  de  Paris,  i.  60.) 

Chloride  of  ethylidene,  treated  with  ethylate  of  sodium,  does  not  act  like  the  bromide 
and  produce  acetal,  but  yields  a  gas  identical  in  composition  and  properties  with 
chloride  of  vinyl  (C-ffCl). 

OaycMoride  of  Ethylideiie.    C'H«Cl-0  =  (C-H')=|^q'.    (A.  Lieben,  Compt. 

rend.  xlvi.  662  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  336.) — This  compound,  which  is  isomeric  with 
mnnochlorethylie  ether  (p.  640).  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  molecule  of  aldehyde, 
in  which  1  at.  O  is  replaced  by  2  at.  CI,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  aldehyde : 

2C-H'0  +   2HC1  =  CH^CFO   +  H=0. 

When  aldehyde  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture  is  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  the  liquid  increases  in  volume  and  separates  into  two  colourless  layers,  which 
must  be  immediately  separated,  as  they  act  u]iou  each  other.  The  lower  layer  is 
aqiieous  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  upper  is  oxychloride  of  ethylidene,  which  may  be 
purified  by  repeated  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  smelling  of  aldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Specific 
gravity  1-1376  at  12°  C.  Boiling  point"!  16°— 117°.  Vapour-density  5-08  (taken  at 
173°) ;  calc.  (2  vol.)  =  4-05. 

Oxychloride  of  ethylidene  is  not  decomposed  by  water  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating 
it  is  converted  thereby  into  hydi'ochloric  acid  and  aldeliyde.  Pentacliloride  of  phos- 
phorus does  not  act  upon  it  at  ordinaiy  temperatm-es,  but  when  heated  with  it  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  100°  C.  for  several  hours,  it  dissolves  completely  :  the  organic  product 
cannot,  however,  be  separated  ft-om  the  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  formed  at  the  samo 
time.    (Wurtz  and  Frapolli.) 
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Geuther  and  Cartmell,  by  treating  aldehyde  with  hydrochloric  acid,  have  ob- 
tained, besides  the  oxychloride  just  described,  another  which  has  the  composition 
CTt'-'Cl-O^,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  triple  molecule  of  aldehyde,  CH'-O',  in  which 
1  at.  O  is  replaced  by  2  at.  CI.    (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  x.  110.) 

Chloretlsylate  of  Ethylidene.  C'H'CIO  =  C^ff.C-'ffO.Cl.  (Wurtz  and  Fra- 
polli,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  226.) — Produced  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  to  satu- 
ration into  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  aldehyde  and  2  vol.  absolute  alcohol,  surrounded  with  a 
freezing  mixture.  Two  layers  of  liquid  are  then  formed,  the  lower  consisting  of 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  upper  ethereal  layer  of  chlorethylate  of  ethylidene : 

C^H^O  +   C^H^O  +  HCl  =  C'H'CIO  +  H^O. 

This  compound,  treated  with  ethylate  of  sodium,  yields  chloride  of  sodium  and 
acetal : 

C^H^CIO   +   C^ffNaO  =  NaCl   +  CHi'D^. 
ETHY'Xi-r'ORMAIVXISE.    See  Fokmamidb. 

ETHTTXi.PORlMirii.  Lowig's  name  for  Pboptlene  or  Tbittienb.  (C'H"  = 
C-n^CH.) 

ETKYXc-I^EMIPXNZC  ACXD.    See  Hemipiotc  Ethees. 
ETH"SrE.IA.    Syn.  with  Ethylamine. 

ETH'S'ZiXSES  or  ETHXSES.  Compounds  of  ethyl  with  elementary  bodies  or 
with  other  alcohol-radicles. 

ETHYIi-Ei ACTIO  ACZS.    See  Lactic  Ethehs. 

ETHTrai-MAZ.IC  ACIB.    See  Malic  Ethers. 

ETHirSi-B!IECOX?SC  ACID.    See  Meconic  Ethers. 

BTHTTIi-IVSESililC  ACXD.    See  Mellic  Ethees. 

ETHYS-BSBRCAPTAW.    Syn.  with  Ethyi-,  Sulphtdeatb  of  (p.  547). 
ETHirS.-TlSETHirSiAJfflllJ'ES.    See  Methylamines. 
ETHirii-MBTHYai-COM'IM'IU'ai.    See  Conine  (p.  6). 
ETH"Sri.-mBTHYasC  BTHEE.    See  Ethyl,  Oxide  of  (p.  642). 
ETHTrSt-ESOSPHIITB.    See  MoEPHINB. 
ETHir3.-IVSUCXC  ACXD.    See  Mucic  Ethees. 
ETHYSi-SriGOTXIffB.    See  NiCOTINE. 

ETHYEi^'USTISAlDS'XHiXirE.    See  NiTEANTLrNE  under  PHENYLAmNB. 
ETSS'S'Ei-ISrSTaOPHEWISSSMB.    See  Phenic  Ethees. 
BTHTrSi-OCT'H'IiIC  ETHER.    See  Ethyi,,  Oxide  of  (p.  542). 
BTHTrii-OSAX.£C  ACXI>.    See  OxAxic  Ethees. 
ETHVIi-03SACB^IC  ACXX>.    See  Oxacetic  Ethee. 

JSTHTS-OSAESEC  ACIIJ  and  BTHVIi-OXATOXBE.  See  Oxamic  Etheb 
and  OxAMiDE. 

ETK'yE.-PASSATAKTASIC  ACXD.    See  Paeataetaeic  Acid. 
BTK'K'I.-S'HEBfYIiABSSKES.    See  Phenyxamine. 
ETHYIi-PHOSPHISTES.    See  Phosphoeus-Bases. 

ETHirXi-FHOSPHORZC  and  -PHOSPHOROUS  ACIDS.    See  PhosfhoeiO 

and  Phosphokous  Ethees. 

ETHirii-PSCOX.XErB.    See  Picoline. 
STHirSi-PXPBRIDXNB.    See  Pifeeidine. 
ETHira-PTESEITAWBlIC  ACXD.    See  Ptekitannic  Acid. 
ETnTSd-P'STRIDIUB.    See  Pyeedinb. 
ETHVIa-quXTJIWE.    See  Quinine. 

ETH"H"Ii-SES.EM'HYDRIC  ACID.    See  Ethyl,  Selenhydeate  of  (p.  543). 
BTH-srii-siSfAMIlffB.    See  Sinamine. 

ETBHrXi-STIBXlJES.    See  Antimony-Eadicles,  Oeganic  (i.  341). 
ETH^E.-STItYCHWXM'E.    See  Strychnine. 

ETH'VXi-SU'X.PHYDRXC  ACID.    See  Ethyl,  Si'lphy-dhate  of  (p.  547). 
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ETHYII-STTZ.PHOCA.HB037XC   and  -SUIiPHOPHOSPHORXC  ACIDS. 

See  SuLPHOCARBONic  and  .Sui.phophosphokic  Ethers. 

ETHYX.-S17Z.FHVaXC  and  -SVX.PHUXIOVS  ACIDS.  See  Sulpiiijeic  and 
Sulphurous  Ethers. 

ETHYl-TAWWASPXDIC  ACID.    See  Taknic  Acids. 

ETHTIi-TARTASXC  ACID.    See  Tartaric  Ethers. 

ETHVXi-THXOSXZfl-AIVXXirE.    See  Thiosinamine. 

ISTHYI.-TOI.UIDXWE.    See  ToLumiNE. 

ETHTIi-TRXTHXOn'XC  ACID.    See  Methtl-dithionic  acid. 
ETBirii-VIlSA.    See  Carbamide  (i.  754). 
ETHYXt-TntETHAirE.    See  Caebamic  Acid  (i.  751). 
EUCAiaiTB.    Syn.  with  Eukaieite. 

ETTCAIiYir.  CH'-O^ — A  saccharine  substance,  produced  in  the  fermentation  of 
melitose  (the  sugar  of  the  eucalyptus),  under  the  influence  of  yeast : 

C'2ff=0".H-0  =  200^  +  2C2H''0  +  C^H'^O'. 

Melitose.  Alcohol.  Eucalyn. 

It  is  syrupy,  dextro-rotatory  ([a]  =  +  60°  nearly),  non-fermentable,  and  does  not 
acquire  that  property  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  becomes  coloured  at  100°  C, 
and  at  200°  is  converted  into  a  black  insoluble  substance.  Strong  sulphuz'ic  acid  and 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  destroy  it  at  100°.  Baryta  colours  it  strongly  at  the  same 
temperature.  It  reduces  tartrate  of  copper  and  potassium.  These  properties  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  sorbin. 

ETrCAXiTTPTTrS.  A  genus  of  Australian  plants,  one  species  of  which  yields,  by 
distillation  with  water,  a  volatile  oU  resembling  cajeput  oil.  Several  species  of  euca- 
lyptus yield  the  so-called  Australian  manna,  a  white,  loose,  granular  mass,  in  which 
Johnston  found  a  crystallisable  sugar  (melitose),  containing  in  the  air-dried  state, 
aecoi-ding  to  his  analysis,  C''-B[-^0".S-0,  and  identical  with  grape-sugar  (Mem.  Chem. 
Soe.  i.  159).  Berthelot  (Compt.  rend.  xli.  392)  also  finds  it  to  be  identical  in  com- 
position with  grape-sugar,  and  very  similar  in  its  reactions  ;  he  regards  it  as  a  com- 
pound of  grape-sugar  with  the  isomeric  substance  eucalyn.    (See  Melitose.) 

EUCAiraPTXTE.    See  Euicamptite. 

BtJCHSSEA  SPISTOSUai,  the  so-called  Agar-agar  (i.  61)  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Oudemanns  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  Ixxxvii.  283),  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
constituents  of  plants. 

EITCHXiORIM'E.  A  gaseous  mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxide  of  chlorine,  obtained 
by  tlie  act  ion  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  chlorate  of  potassium.  (See  Chloeine,  Oxygen- 
compounds  OF,  i.  912.) 

EUCHROIC  ACID.  C'-H^N=0^  (Wohler  [1841],  Pogg.  Ann.  lii.  610.— 
E.  Schwarz,  Ann,  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  49). — Regarded  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  as 
mellamic  acid,  C'ffNO' =  NH\C^O-)"| q_ 

The  ammonium-salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained,  together  with  paramide,  by  heating 
pulverised  mellate  of  ammonium  to  150° — 160°  for  several  hours,  stirring  it  all  the 
while,  and  continuing  the  heating  as  long  as  any  odour  of  ammonia  is  given  off.  A 
pale  yellow  powder  then  remains,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  paramide  and  euchroate  of 
ammonium,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  washed  out  by  water,  and  obtained  in  crystalline 
crusts  by  evaporating  the  filtered  solution.  On  dissolving  this  salt  in  a  very  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  adding  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  to  the  hot  solution, 
and  leaving  it  to  cool,  eucliroic  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalUne  powder, 
which  may  be  purified  by  recrystaUisation. 

Euchroic  acid  crystallises  in  very  small  rhomboidal  prisms,  usually  grouped  in  pairs ; 
it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  At  200°  C.  it 
gives  off  10-64  per  cent.,  or  2  at.  water  (Wohler).  The  dried  acid  is  found  by  analysis 
to  contain : 

Dried  at -200°  C.  Wiihler.  Schwarz.  (mean). 
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The  analytical  numbers  agree  tolerably  well  with  the  formula  C'-HWO'  proposed 
by  Wohler,  according  to  which  euchroic  acid  is  formed  from  trimellate  of  ammonium 
by  the  abstraction  of  4  at.  water : 

2C'H(NH'')0*.C'H^0*  -  iWO  =  2C'2H^N^O«. 

Nevertheless  Gerhardt  regards  the  formula  C*H^NO'[=  C'H(NH')0*  (acid  mellamate 
of  ammonium)  —  H^O]  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  acid, 
and  suggests  that,  as  the  acid  analysed  Ly  Wohler  and  by  Schwarz  was  dried  at  200°  C, 
it  was  perhaps  partly  converted  into  paramide,  C'HNO^,  which  would  increase  the 
proportion  of  carbon. 

The  acid  remains  imaltered  at  280°  C,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  melts,  boUs,  and 
decomposes,  yielding  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  and  a  dark  green,  bitter  sublimate. 
(Wohler,) — Zinc,  protoxide  of  iron,  or  the  electric  current,  throws  down  from  an 
aqueous  solution  of  euchroic  acid  a  dark  blue  substance,  called  euchrone,  of  unknown 
composition,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  with  purple  colour  in  alkalis,  and 
quickly  oxidising  again  in  the  air  to  euclu-oic  acid  (Wohler). — The  deep  blue, 
closely  adhering  deposit  with  which  zinc  becomes  covered  in  the  aqueous  acid,  de- 
taches itself  on  immersion  for  a  short  time  in  very  dUuto  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may 
then  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried.  The  black  mass  thus  obtained,  which 
is  free  from  zinc,  is  instantly  oxidised,  by  the  slightest  heating,  to  euchroic  acid ;  it 
dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia  or  potash,  with  a  more  splendid  coloTir  than  that  of  per- 
manganate of  potassium ;  but  the  solution  becomes  decolorised  from  above  downwards, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  very  quickly  if  agitated.  In  the  boiling  acid,  zinc  acquires 
a  similar  coating,  but  a  trace  of  gas  is  evolved  at  the  same  time,  and  the  liquid  deposits 
a  white  powder,  probably  mellate  of  zinc.  A  mixture  of  aqueous  euchroic  acid  and 
j)rotochloride  of  iron  forms,  with  alkahs,  a  thick,  deep  violet-coloured  precipitate, 
which  immediately  becomes  rust-brown  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  without 
colour  in  hydrochloric  acid,  because  the  resulting  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  protoxide  by  the  euchrone,  which  is  thereby  reconverted  into  euchroic  acid. 
These  phenomena  are  not  produced  by  stannous  or  manganous  chloride.  Platinum  in 
galvanic  combination  with  zinc,  does  not  act  upon  the  aqueous  acid,  but  decomposes  its 
ammonia-salt  (Wohler).  The  aqueous  acid  is  likewise  decomposed  by  the  electric 
current,  and  covers  the  negative  platinum  with  a  deep  blue  deposit,  which,  however, 
soon  ceases  to  increase.  Euclurone  is  not  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  hyposulphites,  or  arsenites  (Schwarz).  Euchroic  acid 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  sufiicient  to  dissolve  it  in  its  unaltered  state,  and 
heated  to  200"^  C.  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  dissolves  completely  in  the  form  of  acid 
mellate  of  ammonium  (Wohler). 

C''H'N=0»  +  4H20  =  2NH'  +  3C^H-0*. 

Euchroic  acid  dissolved  in  water  does  not  decompose  when  boiled  in  contact  with  the 
air.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid  exert  no  decomposing  action  upon  it.  (Wohler.) 

Euchroic  acid  is  dibasic,  its  neutral  salts  having  the  composition  C'-(H-M-)N^O'. 

Euchroates  of  Ammonium. — The  neutral  salt,  C''^H-(NH')*NW,  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  wash-water  of  paramide,  as  above  described,  forms  white,  scarcely 
crystaUine  crusts,  which  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric,  but  not  by  acetic 
acid.  (Wohler.) 

An  acid  salt  is  sometimes  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  salt 
instead  of  the  pure  acid,  and  separates  from  solution  in  hot  water,  in  yellowish  crystals 
larger  than  those  of  the  pure  acid.  (Wohler.) 

Euchroate  of  Barium,  C'^H^Ba-N"0*  +  WO,  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
pale  yellow  powder,  when  baryta-water  is  dropt  into  an  excess  of  warm  aqueous 
euchroic  acid.  (Schwarz.) 

An  acid  barium-salt  is  obtained,  as  a  pale  yellow  pulverulent  precipitate,  on  slowly 
adding  baryta-water  to  a  warm  solution  of  euchroic  acid  in  excess.  (Schwarz.) 

Euchroate  of  Lead.  C''-'HWN=0«  -I-  H=0.— The  boiling  aqueous  solution  of 
eucliroic  acid,  mixed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  yields,  on  cooling, 
a  yellow  powder,  which  appears  crystalline  under  the  microscope.  (The  filtrate  sepa- 
rated from  this  precipitate  deposits  mellate  of  lead  as  a  white  powder  when  boiled.) 
The  air-dried  salt  gives  off  11-36  per  cent.  (3  at.)  water  at  160°  C,  but  nothing  more 
at  a  stronger  heat  till  it  begins  to  decompose.  (Wohler.) 

Euchroate  of  Silver,  C'^H-Ag-N'O",  is  a  sulphur-yellow  powder,  obtained  by 
mixing  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
when  treated  with  ammonia  it  becomes  so  gelatinous  that  it  passes  tlu'ough  the  fdters. 

EVCHSKOXTS.  A  native  arsenate  of  copper  found  at  Libethen  in  Hungary.  It 
contains  33-02  per  cent,  arsenic  aniiydride,  47'85  cupric  oxide,  and  IS'8  water 
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(Turner,  Ed.  Phil.  J.  iv.  301),  whence  the  formula  4Cu''O.As'05  +  7W-0,  or 
Ou-0.2Cu'AsO''  +  7H-0.  The  crystals  bc-long  to  the  trimetric  system.  Hardness  = 
3-5  to  i.  Specific  gravity  3  35  to  3--15.  Colour  emerald-green.  Streak  light  apple- 
green.    Lustre  vitreous.    More  or  less  transparent.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [3]  943.) 

EirCHROXTE.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  euchroic  acid  by  zinc  and  cer- 
tain other  reducing  agents  (p.  602). 

StrcjJJ-H'SISSBRITB.    A  variety  of  augite. 

EircXiiLSS.  Prismatic  emerald. — A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  glucinum,  allied  to 
beryl ;  found  in  Peru,  Brazil,  in  the  Urals,  but  rare.  Crystallises  in  monoclinic 
prisms,  often  modified  by  numerous  faces.  coP  :  ooP  =  115°  0';  ooPoo  :  ooP  = 
107°  37'  30".  Eatio  of  principal  axis,  clinodiagonal  and  orthodiagonal  =  1  :  0-9713  : 
3-0008.  Cleavage  very  distinct,  parallel  to  c»Poo ;  much  less  distinct  parallel  to  oP 
and  [  ooPoo  ].  Hardness  =  7-5.  Specific  gravity  =  3-0  to  3-1.  Colour  light  yel- 
lowish-green to  yellow,  bluish-green  to  blue,  also  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Tran- 
sparent to  translucent.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Very  brittle.  When  strongly  heated 
before  the  blowpipe,  it  swells  uj)  and  melts  in  thin  splinters  to  a  white  enamel.  Not 
attacked  by  boras  or  phosphorus-salt.    Insoluble  in  acids. 

Euclase  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  anhydrous  silicate;  but  Damour  (Compt, 
rend.  xv.  '942)  has  shown  that  it  contains  water,  his  analysis  giving: 

SiO^     Al'O'      GPO     Ca'O     Fe'O     SnO     H^O  F 
41-63     34-07      16-97     0-14      1  03     0-34     6-04      0  38  =  100-60 

whence    the    formula    20^0.810=  +  Al^OlSiO^  +  aq.   or     (*^J)*Si20«  +  2alR0. 

(Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1852,  p.  855;  1853,  p.  800;  1855,  p.  941.— Dana,  ii.  267.— 
Eammelsberg,  p.  571.) 

EVCXiASXTE.    A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  green  apatite  from  Lake  Baikal. 

EUBlii.Zi-2'TE.  A  mineral  from  Kandgerdluarsuk  in  Greenland,  crystallised  in 
hemihedral  forms  of  the  hexagonal  system,  the  primary  form  being  an  acute  rliombo- 
hedron  of  73°  40',  with  the  faces  oR,  ooE2,  and  other  forms  subordinate.  Cleavage 
very  distinct  parallel  to  oE ;  less  distinct  parallel  to  E.  Occurs  also  crystaUo-granular, 
massive,  and  imbedded.  Hardness  =  5-0  to  5-5.  Sjjecific  gravity  =  2-9.  Colour 
bluish  to  brownish-red ;  streak  uncoloured.  Lustre  vitreous.  Opaque  to  slightly 
translucent.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  easUy  to  a  greyish-green  enamel ;  dissolves 
with  moderate  facility  in  borax,  yielding  a  glass  slightly  coloured  by  iron  ;  easily  de- 
composed by  phosphorus-salt,  with  separation  of  a  tumefied  skeleton  of  silica.  Easily 
decomposed  by  hydrocliloric  acid,  with  formation  of  a  jelly. 

Eudialyte  is  essentially  a  zireo-silicate  of  sodium  and  calcium,  that  is  to  say,  a  sili- 
cate in  which  the  silicon  is  partly  replaced  by  zirconium ;  but  it  likewise  contains 
tantalie,  or  rather  perhaps  niobic  acid,  and  several  other  constituents. 

Anali/scs.—a.  by  Eammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixiii.  142),  b.  by  Damour  (Compt. 
rend,  xliii.  1197) : 

SiO^     ZrO=    TaO^    Fe^O    Mn-0    Ca-0     Na^O     K=0     CI  .Lo'f.by 

Ignition 

a.  49-92     16-88     .    .     6-97     1-15     11  11     12-28     0-65     1-19     0  37  =  100-52 

b.  50-38     15-60     0-35     6-37     1-61       9  23     13-10     .     .     1-48     1-25=  99  37 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  M=0.2(SiO- ;  ZrO=),  orM=(Si;  Zr)Ol(Si ;  Zr)0=, 
analogous  to  that  of  a  metasilicate  with  excess  of  silica.  Tho  basic  metal  M  is  made 
up  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  ferrosum.    (Dana,  ii.  181. — Eammelsberg,  p.  893.) 

Closely  allied  to  eudialyte,  if  not  identical  with  it,  is  eitkoli/tc,  from  Brevig  in  Norway 
(p.  605). 

E-53riSE©mETESS  and  BUISSOa2STR"g".  See  Analysis,  Volttmeteic,  of  Gases 
(i.  268). 

EITSSIffOPHXTB.  Analcime  from  the  island  of  Lamo,  near  Brevig  in  Norway, 
supposed  by  Weibye  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxix.  303)  to  differ  from  ordinary  analcime  in 
crystalline  ibrm,  being  trimetric  instead  of  monometric.  According  to  Moller,  how- 
ever (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixix.  318),  this  difference  does  not  exist. 

EUGESfAZiia.OPHCAWJ:C  JiCIB.    See  AtlGPHANlc  Acq)  (i.  134). 

SU'GEIffii.SjriSIC  ^ETHYBBSBB.  C^^WO^  =Engcna7risjjl.  Aniscugenyl. — A 
compound  produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  anisyl  on  eugenic  acid.  It  is  crystal- 
lisable  and  insoluble  in  aqueous  potash.    (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lii.  189.) 

Etr&E£rE-aXiil.^CB.    Syn.  with  Polydasite. 
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EtTCEWEStTB.    A  name  given  by  Kobell  to  the  palladium  from  Tilkerode  in 

the  Hartz,  which  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system  and  cleaves  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  a  hexagonal  prism. 

EUGSNETHY&.    Eugenate  of  ethyl  {vid.  inf.) 

EVGENZC   ACTO.    C'H'^O^  =  ^  ^  ^[O.      Eiigcnol.    Caryophyllic  acid. 

Oxidised  essence  of  cloves.  (Bonastre  [1827],  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxv.  274. — Dumas, 
ibid.  liii.  164;  also  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ix.  65  ;  xxvii.  151. — Ettling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
ix.  68. — Bockmann,  ibid,  xxvii.  155. — C.  Gr.  Williams,  Chem.  Gaz.  1858,  170. — 
Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lii.  201.— Stenhouse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  103.— 
Baeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  163. — Gm.  xiv.  201.) — When  cloves  are  distilled  with 
water,  a  distillate  (crude  oil  of  cloves)  is  obtained,  consisting  of  eugenic  acid  and  a 
hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  To  separate  these  substances,  the  oil  is 
treated  with  potash,  which  dissolves  the  eugenic  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  distilled, 
whereupon  the  hydrocarbon  passes  over,  and  fi'om  the  residual  eugenate  of  potassium, 
eugenic  acid  may  be  separated  by  a  mineral  acid.  The  acid  may  be  obtained  in  like 
manner  from  the  oil  of  cinnamon  leaves.  (Stenhouse.) 

Eugenic  acid,  when  purified  by  distillation,  is  a  colourless  oil,  of  specific  gravity  1-076 
(Stenhouse);  1'0684  at  4°  C.  (Williams).    It  reddens  litmus,  has  a  spicy  burning 
taste,  and  a  strong  smell  of  cloves.    In  contact  with  air  it  quickly  becomes  resinous.  It 
boils  at  242°  C.  (Stenhouse);  251°  (Williams).    Vapour-density  =  6-4  (Dumas);  . 
calc.  (2.  vol.)  =  5-68. 

Eugenic  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quicldy  assumes  a  darker  colour,  and  becomes 
resinous.  By  distillation  over  anhydrous  baryta,  it  is  converted  into  a  neutral  oil,, 
having  the  same  composition  and  vapour-density  as  the  acid  itself  (Calvi,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xcix.  242).  According  to  Church  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ix.  256),  it  forms  a  hydro- 
carbon boiling  at  142°  C,  and  probably  consisting  of  C^H'^,  isomeric  with  cumene 
and  mesitene.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  eugenic  acid,  forming  a  browii  resin  and  oxalic 
acid.  AVith  pcntachloride  of  phos^ikorus,  it  evolves  a  gas  burning  with  a  green  flame 
like  chloride  of  methyl. 

Eugenic  acid  absorbs  the  vapour  of  cyanic  add  in  large  quantity,  forming  eugen- 
allophanic  acid,  CI''H:'W.2CNH0.    (Baeyer,  i.  134.) 

The  chlorides  of  benzoyl,  anisyl,  cumyl,  and  tolit/yl  dissolve  in  eugenic  acid  in  the 
cold  without  alteration  ;  but  on  heating  the  liquid,  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  oif  in  large 
quantity,  and  on  treating  the  brown  syi-upy  or  solid  residue  with  dilute  potash,  double 
anhydrides  of  eugenyl  and  the  radicle  of  the  chloride  are  obtained,  which  may  be 
purified  by  washing  with  water  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol ;  e.  g.  with  chloride  of 
benzoyl : 

C'°H"0|o  ^  c'H30.Cl  =  C;:s:'0|o  +  HCl. 

Eugenic  acid.  Cliloride  of  Eugeno-benzoic 

benzoyl.  anhydride. 

Eu^enates.  Eugenic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  general  formula  of  its  salts  being 
C''''H"MO-.  The  ammoniiim-salt  separates  in  the  granular  form  from  a  solution  of 
the  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia.  The  barium-saU  crystallises  in  thin  nacreous  needles 
or  laminre  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  calcium-salt  forms  yellowish  micaceous  laminae.  A 
basic  lead-salt,  Pb"0.2C"'H"PbO-  (?),  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  tenacious  precipitate  on 
mixing  a  solution  of  a  lead-salt  with  eugenic  acid.  An  acid  potassium-scdt,  C'°H"KO^. 
C'H'-O-  +  aq.,  according  to  Briining  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  202),  is  obtained  by 
satiu-ating  the  acid  with  caustic  potash;  it  forms  nacreous  needles,  which  dissolve  in  water 
with  decomposition  and  separation  of  part  of  the  acid;  alcohol  dissolves  it  without  de- 
composition. The  magncsium-saU  is  amorphous  and  insoluble  in  water.  The  sodium- 
salt  forms  warty  crystals  having  a  silky  lustre.  The  strontium-salt  resembles  the 
barium-salt. 

Eugenate  of  Ethyl.  C'^H"=02  =  ^'"^J^s | O-  Eugenethyl,  Eugenic  ether.— Oh- 
tained  by  saturating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  eugenic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
by  decomposing  eugenate  of  potassium  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  close  vessels.  After 
washing  with  dilute  potash  and  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  it  forms  a  neutral, 
colourless,  aromatic  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  _  and  ether, 
boiling  at  about  240°  C. — decomposed  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid. 

EUGBlfflW'.  Clove-camphor.  Stearoptene  of  oil  of  cloves. — A  crystalline  sub- 
stance deposited  from  water  which  has  been  distilled  from  cloves  {Eugenia  caryo- 
pht/llata.  L.).  It  was  discovered  in  1834  by  Bonastre  (J.  Pharm.  xx.  565),  and 
according  to  Dumas  is  isomeric  with  eugenic  acid  ;  but  its  molecular  weight  has  not 
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been  determined.  It  forms  white,  nacreous  laminoe,  having  a  faint  t;iste  and  smell  of 
cloves  ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  iu  alcohol  and  ether.  Nitric 
acid  turns  it  blood-red. 

EUCBSIO-BEWZOIC  ADTHYDSIBE.  C"H"=0^  =  ^ctPo|^" 
gi'»i/l,  Euqmobmcoi/L  {Formation,  p.  GOt.) — After  purification  by  recrystallisation  and 
distillatiou,  it  forms  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals,  perfectly  neutral,  insoluble  in 
water,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Melts  between  50°  and  55°  C, 
and  boils  above  360°.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  aqueous  potash,  but  by  fusion 
with  solid  potash,  it  is  converted  into  benzoate  and  eugenate  of  potassium.  Bromine 
and  nitric  acid  decompose  it  more  readily,  probably  forming  substitution-products. 
(Cahours.) 

EtTCEWOIi.    Syn.  with  Eugenic  Acid. 

ETTSESJO-CUmXJ^XC  ANBYDRXDS.    C^H^^O'  =   q'iI^'i'io  |  0.    (p.  180.) 

eiigenol. — Kesembles  the  benzoic  compound.  Dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
especially  in  other.  (Cahours.) 

EUCS-ETIC  See  Addenda  (p.  968). 

EITGXiENA,  VXBXDZS.  The  granules  found  in  these  infusoria  consist,  accord- 
ing to  Gottlieb,  of  paramylum.  (See  Staech.)  The  green  colouring  matter  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  somewhat  soluble  in  alkaline 
liquids.  The  ethereal  solution  produces  a  very  strong  blood-red  dispersion,  both  of 
daylight  and  candle-light.  It  appears  to  be  different  from  the  chlorophyll  of  phane- 
rogamous plants,  green  mosses,  and  alga;.  (Salm-Horstmar,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcvii.  331.) 

EVSAXaXTS.    AgCu-Se  or  Q^yjse. — Native  selenide  of  silver  and  copper, 

found  in  a  magnesian  serpentine  rock,  intergrown  with  calcspar,  in  an  abandoned 
copper  mine  at  SmSland  in  Sweden.  It  is  soft,  slightly  ductUe,  with  a  fine-grained 
fracture.  Colour  lead-grey  ;  yields  a  grey  powder  and  a  shining  streak.  On  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe  it  melts,  gives  off  a  strong  odour  of  selenium,  and  yields  a  grey, 
soft,  but  brittle  metallic  bead.  Colours  fluxes  like  copper.  With  hot  nitric  acid  it 
forms  a  solution  from  which  water  throws  down  selenite  of  silver.  Gives  by  analysis 
23-05  percent,  copper,  38'93  silver,  26'0  selenium,  and  8"9  earthy  matter.  (Berzelius, 
Schw.  J.  xiiii.  477.) 

SUSAAEPHXTE.  2APHO=.3M  SiO^  or  (M-a;-)SiO^  +  1  aq.  (where  M  represents 
Mg,  Fe,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Mn). — A  mineral  resembling  chlorite  in  external  ap- 
pearance, found  in  the  granite  near  Presburg  in  Hungary.  It  forms  dark  green  nacreous 
laminae,  cleaving  easily  parallel  to  the  base,  thin  cleavage  laminae  exhibiting  a  brown 
or  red  translucence ;  soft  and  flexible.  Hardness  =  2;  specific  gravity  =  2'73. 
When  strongly  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  exfoliates  and  gives  off  water.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  molts  on  the  edges  to  a  black  magnetic  glass  ;  gives  the  reactions  of  iron, 
silicon,  and  manganese  with  borax  and  phosphorus-salt,  and  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid  with  separation  of  gelatinous  or  scaly  sUiea.  (Kenngott,  Handw.  d.  Chem.  iL 
[3]  951.) 

EUK.LA3E.    Syn.  with  Euclase. 

EUK,OIiYTE,  A  mineral  from  Brevig,  in  Norway,  closely  resembling  eudialyte,  and 
regarded  by  some  mineralogists  as  identical  therewith.  The  two  minerals  have  the 
same  form  and  nearly  the  same  colour,  lustre,  and  hardness,  and  agree  nearly  in  com- 
position ;  but  eukolyte  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  cerium,  and,  so  far  as  the 
ana,lysi3  can  be  trusted,  by  a  rather  larger  amount  of  silica ;  it  has  also  a  browner 
colom-,  a  somewhat  higher  specific  gravity  =  3-0,  exhibits  more  distinct  prismatic 
cleavage,  and  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  optical  properties,  exhibiting  negative 
double  refraction,  whereas  eudialyte  is  positive.    (Kenngott,  Handw.  ii.  [3]  947.) 

The  following  are  analyses  of  eukolyte  -.a.  by  S  ch  e  er  er  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixi.  222  ;  Ixxii. 
565);  b.  by  Damour  (Compt.  rend,  xliii.  1197). 

S\0-     Zr02   T.i02     Ce^O   La^O    Fe'O   Mn'O      Cu'O   Na=0         CI     Loss  by 
"  r — — '  ignition. 

a.  47-85  14  05  2-98  .  7-42  1-94  12-06  12-31  .  .  0-94=  99-55 
6.45-70    14-22  2-35    2  32    111    6  83    2  35      9  66    11-59    Ml    1-83=  99  07 

Schoerer's  analysis  leads  to  the  formula  2M-0.3Si02  =  M'Si0^2Si02.;  Damour's  to 
3M20.5Si02  =  3M-Si0^2SiO^  the  silieon  being  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
zirconium  {Rammelsberg' s  Mineralchemie ,  p.  894). 
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EUKOaSTS-TlTii.TrETBj  A  mineral  oecurring,  together  witli  eukolite,  in  the 
zircon-syenite  of  Brevig  in  Norway.  It  exhibits  the  colour  and  lustre  of  eukolite,  but 
in  crystalline  form  and  density,  =  3'57,  it  resembles  titanite.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
exhibits  the  reactions  of  silica,  ferric  oxide,  titanic  acid,  and  soda.  It  is  less  hard  than 
titanite,  and  appears  to  occupy  an  intermediate  place  between  titanite  and  eukolite. 
(Scheerer,  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1854,  p.  853.) 

EUIiirSZM'.  A  name  applied  by  Berzelius  to  a  substance  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
which  he  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  that  portion  of  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  bile  which  is  soluble  in  ether :  it  was  probably  impure  choloi'dic  acid. 

EWiYSlTB.  A  kind  of  rock  which  forms  layers  in  the  gneiss  of  Sweden.  It  is 
a  granular  mixture  of  augite  (probably  diallage),  garnet,  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  a 
mineral  allied  to  olivine,  being  likewise  a  basic  silicate  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
magnesia  is  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron  or  manganese.  When  the  rock  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  last-mentioned  mineral  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of 
gelatinous  silica,  while  the  granules  of  augite  and  garnet  fall  to  the  bottom.  (A.  Erd- 
mann,  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1849,  p.  799.) 

EUEiYTS  and  I}'S'SZi7TS.  Two  ciystaUisable  substances  of  unknown  composition 
produced,  together  with  others,  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  citraconic  acid : 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  different  degrees  of  solubility  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
eulyte  being  the  more,  dyslyte  the  less  soluble.  (Baup,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxi.  96.) 
See  CiTEACONic  acid  (i.  992). 

EUIi'S'TlM'.    Silicate  of  Bismuth.    Bismuth-blende. — A  rare  mineral,  occurring  at 
Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  in  hemihedral  forms  of  the  regular  system,  the  observed  faces 
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being  O,  ooOoo  and  ±  The  crystals  are  usually  small  and  often  with  rounded 

edges.  Cleavage  dodecahedral,  very  imperfect.  Twin-crystals  also  occur  having  their 
plane  of  composition  parallel  to  a  dodecahedral  face.  The  mineral  is  sometimes  also 
globular,  columnar,  lamellar,  or  granular.  Hardness  =  4-5  to  6'0.  Specific  gravity 
=  6-9  to  6-0.  Colour  brown,  yeUow,  and  yellowish-wliite.  Lustre  resinous  or 
adamantine.  Subtransparent  to  opaque.  Streak  yellowish-green  or  uncoloiired.-  Frac- 
ture uneven.  Rather  brittle.  Before  he  blowpipe  it  melts  easily  with  intumescence 
to  a  brown  bead,  with  brown  deposit  on  the  charcoal ;  with  soda  it  yields  metallic 
bismuth,  and  with  phosphorus-salt  a  skeleton  of  silica.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Kersten  (Pogg. 
Ann.  xxvii.  81),  it  contains  69-38  per  cent.  Bi^O^  2-40  ^e^0^  0-30  Mn'O',  22-23  SiO^, 
3-31  P-0^  2'38  water,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  fluorine,  whence  it  appears 
to  be  a  silicate  of  bismuth  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  phosphate. 

EUnXASTXTE.  A  brown  variety  of  titanic  anhydride,  from  Chesterfield  in 
Massachusets,  agreeing  in  crystalline  form  with  Brookite,  and  probably  identical 
therewith.    Hardness  =  6-0.    (C.  Shepard,  SiU.  Am.  J.  xii.  211.) 

EUODITK.  C'H^'O  (from  eOaSSjjs,  sweet-tasting);  sometimes  improperly  written 
enodyl.  An  acid  radicle,  homologous  with  acetyl,  the  hydrogen  compound  of  which, 
euodic  aldehyde,  C'H^'O.H,  is,  according  to  Greville  Williams  (Proc.  Eoy. 
Soc),  the  essential  constituent  of  oil  of  rue.    (See  Rue,  Oil  of.) 

EVOWS'IUXN'.  A  bitter  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the  oil  of  the  spindle- 
tree,  Euonynws  eurojicBUS,  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
separates  from  the  latter  in  warty  crystals ;  it  does  not  however  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  piu-e.    (Riederer,  Buchn.  Kepert.  xiv.  1. — Grundner,  ibid,  xcvii.  315.) 

EVOXrvraxTE.  CH'^O*.  (Kubel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxv.  372.) — A  saccharine 
substance  obtained  from  the  cambium  (the  viscid  secretion  which  exists  in  the  spring 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood)  of  the  branches  of  the  spindle-tree.  The  cambium 
of  the  thicker  branches  is  exhausted  with  strong  alcohol,  and  on  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, euonymite  is  obtained  in  highly  lustrous  monoclinio  crystals.  It  melts  at  182°  C. 
It  is  isomeric  with  mannite,  and  agi-ees  with  that  substance  in  most  of  its  properties  ; 
but  is  distinguished  by  its  crystalline  form  and  higher  melting  point,  mannite  being 
trimetric  and  melting  at  166°  C.  Gilmer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  375)  regards  it 
as  identical  with  dulcite. 

EUPATORXUm.  The  water-hemp,  Eiipatorium  cannabinum,  contains,  according 
to  Righoni  (Mag.  Pharm.  xxv.  98),  an  alkaloid,  called  eupatorine,  having  a  bitter, 
rather  pungent  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  forming  a 
crystallisable  sulphate. 

The  root  of  the  same  plant  contains,  according  to  Boudet,  a  volatile  oil,  a  bitter 
acrid  substance,  starch,  and  the  other  ordinary  constituents  of  plants. 

EVPHOBBIA.    The  roots  of  Euphorbia  Ct/parissias,  E.  Esula,  E.  Lathyris, 
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E  Apios  imd  E.  dcpanpcrata  are  emetic  and  piu-gativc;  so  likewise  is  tlip  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  several  species,  especially  of  E.  Ci/jmrissias,  E.  Lat/n/ris, 
E.  h///)irna  and  a  few  others.  The  seed-oil  of  these  plants  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  croton-oil,  which  is  itself  the  produce  of  a  eupliorbiaceous  plant.  The  seeils  of 
E.  C>iparissias  gathered  in  Auvergne,  yielded  6  per  cent,  fixed  oil ;  those  of  E.  hyhcrna 
yielcled,  by  exhaustion  -mXki  ether,  44:  per  cent,  of  a  golden-yellow  tixed  oil,  liaring  a 
pleasant  and  not  acrid  odour.    (Chevallier  and  Aubergier,  J.  Chim.  mCd.  viii. 


The  milky  juice  contained  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  eiiphorbias,  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  remedy  against  the  bites  of  serpents  and  in  syphilis  ;  it  is  also  said  to  remove 
warts,  especially  that  of  E.  Cfiparissias,  E.  Esula,  E.  1i>/pcric)fulia,  and  E.  TirucuUi. 
The  milky  juice  of  E.  myrtifolia  is  peculiarly  poisonous.  It  contains,  according  to 
liicoi'd-Madianna,  a  non-volatile  poisonous  principle,  euphorbine. 
The  herb  of  E.  cotonifuUa  suspended  in  water  is  said  to  intoxicate  fish. 
E.  Cyparissias,  a  very  common  weed,  contains,  according  to  Riegel  (J.  pr.  Pharm. 
vi.  165),  an  organic  base,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  euphorbic  acid,  forming  a  crystalline 
lead-salt,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydi'ogen  in  white 
needle-shaped  crystals.  It  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  the  alkalis,  and  its  aqueous 
solution  is  precipitated  by  baryta-water,  by  acetate  of  lead,  either  neutral  or  basic,  and 
by  silver  and  mercury-salts.  Gmelin  {Handbook,  x.  207)  regards  this  acid  as  iden- 
tical -ndth  malic  acid.  According  to  Dessaigues  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxv.  25),  it  is  a 
mixture  of  maHc  and  citric  acids  with  a  coloured  acid,  which  precipitates  gelatin  and 
copper-salts  and  blackens  iron-salts. 

According  to  Stickel  (Arch.  Pharm.  xl.  30),  E.  Cypiarissias  and  E.  Esii/a,  also  a 
common  weed,  contain,  besides  resin,  galHc  acid,  &c.,  a  white,  volatile,  crystalline, 
camphor-like  body,  having  a  bmrniug  taste  and  separating  gradually  from  the  alcoholio 
solution,  and  a  yellow  colomnng  matter,  which  is  jjreeipitated  by  stannous  chloride  or 
lead-salts  from  the  extract  prepared  with  water  containing  alum. 
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EUPHORBISSf.    See  EupHORBrcM. 

EtTPKOSBX'U'IVZ.  Ecsina  s.  Gummi  Eiipho7-bii.  A  resin,  sometimes  improperly 
called  a  gum  or  gum-resin,  consisting  of  the  concrete  juice  of  several  species  of  eu^ 
phorbia,  growing  in  Egypt,  Ai'abia,  the  Canaries,  and  other  hot  countries,  either 
exuding  naturally,  or  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark.  Much  of  the  article  fomid  in 
British  commerce  is  obtained  from  Euphorbia  canariensis,  while  that  which  occurs  on 
the  Continent  is  obtained  from  E.  officinarum,  E.  antiqv.orivm,  and  other  African  species, 
particularly  from  an  nndeseribed  species,  called  by  the  Arabs  dcrgrwuse. 

Euphorbium  is  a  variable  mixture  of  resin  with  wax,  caoutchouc,  salts,  chiefly 
malates,  and  from  10  to  20  percent,  of  moisture.  These  constituents  maybe  separated 
by  treating  it  sucessively  with  water,  and  with  cold  and  hot  alcohol. 

But  even  the  resin  of  euphorbium,  separated  from  the  wax  and  other  matters,  is 
itself  a  mixture  of  three,  if  not  of  a  greater  number  of  resinous  bodies.  Berzelius  dis- 
tinguished three  resins,  o,  fi,  and  y.  On  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  euphorbium- 
resin  with  alcoholic  sugar  of  lead,  a  precipitate  is  formed  from  which,  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  a  dark-bro^vn  resin,  the  a-resin,  may  be  separated :  it 
has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  in  alcohol. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  the  lead-precipitate  yields,  when  mixed  with  sidphurie 
acid,  and  then  with  water,  a  precipitate  of  the  ;8-resin,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  pure  ether.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  this  resin  remains  as 
a  sliining,  brittle,  ti-ansparent  mass,  soluble  in  very  dilute  alkalis,  and  in  dilute  aqueous 
acids;  hence  Bucliner  andHorberger  (Buclm.  Eepert.  vi.  145)  regarded  it  as  a 
base,  which  they  called  euphorbiine. 

Johnston  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvi.  145),  and  H.  Eose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxxiii.  33;  liii, 
365),  have  obtained  from  euphorbium  several  easily  soluble  resins. — By  exhausting  the 
euphorbium  with  cold  alcohol,  a  pale  yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which,  when  evajso- 
rated,  leaves  a  brown-red,  brittle,  and  friable  resin,  C^'H^^O',  insoluble  in  caustic 
alkalis,  dissolving  with  red  colom-  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  separated  unchanged 
by  water. 

When  euphorbium,  after  exhaustion  with  cold  alcohol,  is  well  boiled  with  alcohol, 
the  liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  the  7-resin  of  Berzeliiis  in  indistinct  crystals,  the  com- 
position of  which  appears  to  be  C'^'H^'-O^.  It  is  a  perfectly  inditFereut  body  ;  its 
alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia,  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  by  alcoholic  potash ;  but  aqueous  potash  precipitates  it.  By  dry  distillation 
it  yields  a  'viscid  distillate  having  an  aUialine  reaction. 
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lilnp'horbmm,  when  swallowed  in  small  doses,  produces  vomiting  and  purging;  in 
larger  doses  it  is  poisonous.  When  applied  externally  it  produces  irritation,  and  is 
theiefore  employed  as  an  ingredient  of  vesicating  unguents  and  plasters ;  but  its  use 
is  now  almost  wholly  confined  to  veterinary  practice.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ii.  [3]  954.) 

EUPHOTIDE.    Syn.  with  Gabbro. 

EUPHRASIA..  The  green  parts  of  Euphrasia  officinalis  (eye-bright),  contain, 
according  to  Enz  (Vierteljahrsschrift  pr.  Pharm.  viii.  175),  tartaric,  citric,  acetic,  and 
lactic  acids,  red  and  yellow  coloiu'ing  matter,  fixed  and  volatile  oil,  and  a  tannic  acid 
supposed  to  be  pecvdiar  to  the  plant,  and  called  euphr as i a- tannic  acid ;  its  lead- 
ealt  is  said  to  contain  ZPbO.C^m-'>U". 

100  pts.  of  the  fresh  plant,  at  the  flowering  time,  contained  62'0  pts.  water;  from  the 
residue,  ether  dissolved  4'4  pts. ;  alcohol  then  12  pts.,  water  6'4:  pts.,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  4"4  pts.,  leaving  10-8  pts.  of  insoluble  residue. 

EUPHYIiIiITB.  A  sub-species  of  mica  allied  to  Margarodite,  occurring,  together 
with  corundum  and  black  tourmalin,  at  Unionville,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  greyish  or  sea-green,  with  faint  mother-of-pearl  lustre  on  the  outside,  but  on  the 
cleavage-faces,  which  are  very  perfect,  it  is  white,  with  very  strong  nacreous  lustre. 
The  laminae  are  very  brittle  and  perfectly  transparent.  Hardness  3.  Specific  gravity 
2-963.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  exfoliates,  shines  more  brightly  than  emerylite  or 
corundelite  and  melts  on  the  edges. — The  composition  of  this  mineral  is  variously 
stated  by  different  analysts.  According  to  Smith  and  Brush  (SiU.  Am.  J.  [2]  xi. 
209),  it  contains  (mean  of  four  analyses) : 

Si02  AHO^        Fe'OS        Ca^O        Mg'O        K^O         Na^O  H^O 

40-28       42-08       1-42       1  25       0-70       3-60       4-71       5-55  =  99-59; 

whence  the  formula  2M20.SiO'  +  2(3MJ0^4Si02)  +  4  aq.,  which,  by  reducing  the 
sesquioxides  to  protoxides,  may  be  converted  into  that  of  a  combination  of  an  ortho- 
silicate  and  a  hydrate,  -sdz.  9Ii^SiO'.4EHO  +  2  aq. 

EUPIOXTE.  A  hydrocarbon,  discovered  by  Eeiehenbach  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xiii.  217),  and  consisting  essentially,  according  to  Frankland,  of  hydride  of  amyl,  C^H'^. 
It  is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  many  organic  bodies,  viz.  of  wood,  coal,  fixed 
oils,  caoutchouc,  resin,  bones,  &c.  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  constituent  of  wood-tar,  and,  in 
greater  abundance,  of  coal-tar,  but  is  found  most  abundantly  in  rectified  bone-oil 
(i.  625),  and  in  the  oil  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  rape-seed  and  hemp-seed. 
According  to  Hesse  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiii.  247),  it  does  not  exist  in  the  crude 
empyreumatic  oils  obtained  from  these  several  sources,  but  is  produced  in  the  process 
of  purifying  them  by  the  action  of  sidphuric  acid.  To  prepare  it  from  rectified 
bone-oU,  the  oil  is  mixed  with  \  of  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  lighter  and  clearer 
liquid,  which  rises  to  the  surface,  is  taken  off  and  distilled  with  an  equal  weight 
of  sidphuric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitre  ;  the  distillate  is  again  distilled  with 
sulphuric  acid,  then  washed  with  aqueous  potash  and  with  water,  rectified,  dried  under 
the  air-pump,  and  treated  with  potassium  as  long  as  the  metal  shows  signs  of  oxidation. 

Eupione  is  a  colourless,  extremely  mobile  liquid,  having  a  very  low  refracting  power. 
It  is  tasteless,  and  has  an  agreeable  odour,  Kke  that  of  flowers.  It  does  not  conduct 
electricity.  Specific  gravity  =  0-65  at  20°C.  It  remains  liquid  at20°C.,  expands 
very  much  when  heated,  100  vol.  at  20°  C.  expanding  to  nearly  104-5  vol.  at  47°  C.  It 
is  very  volatile,  evaporating  perceptibly  at  common  temperatures.  When  dropped 
on  paper,  it  makes  a  grease-stain,  which  quickly  disappears  ;  it  evaporates  instantly  on 
the  skin,  boils  at  47°  C,  and  distils  unaltered.  It  is  inflammable,  and  bums  -with  a 
smokeless  flame. 

Eupione  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol,  but  mixes  easily 
■with  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile.  It  dissolves  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  only  with  aid  of  heat;  many  fats,  camphor,  and  similar  substances  with 
facility,  caoutchouc  also  when  heated,  the  solution  leaving  a  dry  varnish  when  evapo- 
rated. Eesins  it  dissolves  for  the  most  part  with  difficulty  and  incompletely ;  and 
most  alkaloids  are  quite  insoluble  in  it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Eupione  is  a  very  stable  substance  ;  it  is  not  altered  by  light ;  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  alkalis,  potassium,  and  sodium  have  no  action  upon  it,  and  even  permanganate 
of  potassium  is  said  not  to  be  reduced  by  it.  With  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  it 
imites  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

EUPYKCHROITE.  A  native  phosphate  of  calcium  (phosphorite)  occurring  in 
large  quantity  at  Crown  Point,  New  York,  and  used  abundantly  as  manure.  (See 
Phosphobite.) 

EURITE.  A  variety  of  syenite  occurring  near  Cliristiania ;  it  is  of  a  blue  colour 
and  stratified.    Two  specimens  gave : 
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SiO=       Al'O'       Fe-O       Ta-O      Mg-O       KO  Na'O  H^O  FeSa 

53-8.5      15-43      9-30      673      VU      3--10  436  232  0-785  =97-315 

58-50      18-14      7-07      2-89      1-51      2  36  6-53  3-45  U-ace  =99-45 
(Kjerulf,  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1854,  p.  882.) 

BUSYWCHITB.  Vanadate  of  lead,  found  in  abandoned  -n-orkings,  at  Kofsgrund 
near  Freiburg,  in  the  Breisgau.  It  is  micro-crystalline,  and  forms  spherical  or 
botryoidal  aggregates  and  crusts  of  yello-n-ish-red  or  leather-yellov/  coloiu-,  with  some- 
what lighter  streak ;  scarcely  translucent  on  the  edges ;  distinctly  radio-fibrous. 
Hardness  =  3-5.  Specific  gravity  =  4-945.  Melts  to  a  lead-grey  head  before  the 
blow-pipe ;  yields  lead  on  charcoal,  and  with  phosphorus-salt,  a  yellow  bead  in  the 
oxidising,  green  in  the  reducing  flame;  gives  by  analysis  55-70  Pb'-O  ;  20-49  VO-  ; 
22-69  VO^  :  0-94  SiO- (total  99-82).  (Fischer  andNossler.  Jahresber.  f.  Chem. 
1855,  p.  964.) 

E-SXTOMITS.    See  Tellukic  Bismuth. 

S-SJ2tA2JTHIC  ACID.  C-'H'»0".  Puriric  acid.  (Stcnhouse,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann. 
li.  423. — Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxiii.  190  ;  xxxvii.  385.) — This  acid,  in  combination 
with  magnesia,  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  purree  or  Indian  yellow,  a  sub- 
stance imported  into  Europe  from  India  and  China,  and  consisting,  according  to  most 
authorities,  of  the  di'ied  sediment  of  elephants'  or  bufl^aloes'  urine;  but,  according  to 
Stenliouse,  of  a  vegetable  extract,  obtained  by  evaporating  down  the  juice  of  certain 
plants  mixed  with  magnesia.    (See  Pubeee.) 

To  prepare  euxanthic  acid,  the  purree  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  and  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  on  cooling  de- 
posits euxanthic  acid  in  yeUo-nash  needles  grouped  in  stars.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  AVhen  crystallised  from 
alcohol  it  retains  1  at.  water  (C-'H"'0".H-0),  and  when  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid  from  its  ammoniacal  solution,  3  at.  water  (C'-'II'*0".3n''0).  This  water  of 
crystallisation  (4  or  11  per  cent.)  is  given  off  at  130°  C.  The  acid  has  a  sweet  taste, 
with  bitter  after-taste.    It  is  colounod  deep  yellow  by  alkalis. 

Euxanthic  acid  cautiously  heated  in  a  tube  yields  a  yellow  sublimate  of  euxan- 
thone;  C-'H'*0"  =  C^H'-'O"  +  CO'  +  3H-0.  The  same  substance  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  hamathionic  acid,  C'H'^SO'^ 

With  chlorine,  bromine,  and  cold  nitric  acid,  euxanthic  acid  forms  substitution-pro- 
ducts (p.  610).  Hot  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  coccinonic  acid,  together  with 
oxalic  acid,  and  ultimately  into  oxypicrie  or  styphnic  acid. 

Eusantliates.  Euxanthic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  general  formula  of  its  salts 
being  C-'H"MO".  The  euxanthates  of  the  alknli-metals  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
barium-  and  calcium-salts  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water ;  the 
neutral  magnesium-salt  is  also  soluble,  but  the  basic  salt  contained  in  Indian  yellow 
is  insoluble.    The  other  salts  are  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water. 

Euxanthate  of  aminonium,  C-'H'^(NH'')0",  crystallises  in  light  yellow,  highly  lus- 
trous needles.  The  potassium -salt  crystallises  from  a  warm  solution  of  euxanthic 
acid  in  acid  carbonate  of  potassium,  in  light  yellow  crystalline  scales.  The  ik  utral 
lead-salt,  C"H"PbO'',  is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ammonium- 
salt  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  in  yellow  flocks.  The  basic  h  ad-salt,  Pl/0.2C='II"PbO ' ' 
+  aq.,  is  thrown  down  from  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  euxanthic  acid  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  j'ellow  precipitate. 

Euxanthate  of  Magnesium.  — On  adding  euxanthate  of  ammonium  and  a  little  free 
ammonia  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  containing  sal-ammoniac,  a  yellow 
amorphous  precipitate  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  but  soon  separates 
as  an  orange-coloured  jelly,  which  changes  on  standing  into  a  shining  yellow  crystal- 
line powder,  no  longer  soluble  in  water,  and  consisting  of  a  basic  salt,  probably 
Mg'0.2C-'II"M0"  +  8  aq.  This  salt  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  Indian  yellow  ;  in  the 
pure  state,  however,  it  has  a  much  finer  colour  than  the  pigment  so  called,  which  eon- 
tains  a  larger  and  variable  quantity  of  magnesia.  Erdmann,  indeed,  found  46  per 
cent,  magnesia  in  Indian  yellow,  whereas  the  pure  salt  obtained  as  above  contains  only 
9-5  per  cent. 

Euxanthate  of  silver  is  a  gelatinous  yellowish  precipitate,  somewhat  soluble  in  water, 
and  turning  brown  when  exposed  to  light. 

A  solution  of  euxanthate  of  ammonium  forms  with  ferric  salts,  a  blackish-green 
precipitate;  -with  ferrejus  salts,  dark  green  (Stenhouse);  white  becoming  dark- 
coloured  by  contact  wth  the  air  (Erdmann) ;  with  ctipric  salts,  a  stiff  yellow  jellj', 
somewhat  soluble  in  pure  water ;  with  manganous,  nickel,  and  zinc  salts,  lemon- 
yellow  precipitates;  with  mercuric  chloride,  after  some  time,  a  slight  yellowish 
precipitate. 
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Derivatives  of  Euxanthio  acid. 

Bromeuxanthic  acid,  C"'H'*Br-0",  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
euxanthio  acid  in  presence  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  on  cooling 
deposits  it  in  golden-yellow  microscopic  needles.  The  mother-liquor,  when  evaporated, 
yields  an  additional  quantity  of  the  acid  in  the  amorphous  state,  the  amorphous  modi- 
fication being  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  crystalline  acid. 

The  salts  of  bromeuxanthic  acid  are  gelatinous  ;  the  potassium-  and  ammonium- 
salts  however  exhibit,  after  a  while,  a  tendency  to  crystallise  in  needles. 

Chlorcuxanthic  acid,  C-'E'^Cl-O",  is  obtained  bypassing  chlorine  into  water  in 
which  euxanthic  acid  is  suspended.  It  crystallises  in  shining  golden-yellow  scales,  in- 
soluble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol.  Its  salts 
are  mostly  gelatinous. 

Nitroeuxanthic  acid,  C*'H'*(NO')^0". — Obtained  by  immersing  euxanthic  acid 
in  cold  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'31.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  and  in  cold 
alcohol,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  straw-coloured  laminae.  Its 
salts  are  mostly  gelatinous,  and  deflagrate  when  heated. 

Coccinonic  acid.  Nitrococcinic  acid  of  Herzelixis. — This  acid  was  discovered  by 
Erdmann,  who  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C''H''{NO')0^ ;  according  to  Laurent,  it  is 
perhaps  7iiiroquino7iic  acid,  C'-IP(NO')(/',  or  ^^'(NO-)^.  It  is  produced,  together 
with  oxalic  acid,  when  euxanthic  acid  is  heated  witli  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'31, 
and  separates  as  the  liquid  cools.  If  the  heat  is  not  strong  enough,  nitro-euxanthie 
acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time  ;  in  that  case,  the  filtrate  when  heated  will  yield  an 
additional  quantity  of  coccinonic  acid. 

This  acid  forms  yeUow  crystalline  grains,  which  become  strongly  electric  by  friction. 
It  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  property  of  forming,  with  bases,  scarlet  salts  which 
burn  with  slight  detonation.  The  ammonium-salt  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  excess  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  potassium-salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  excess 
of  carbonate  of  potassium. 

By  the  continued  action  of  nitric  acid,  coccinonic  acid  is  converted  into  oxypicrio 
acid. 

Hamathionic  acid. — A  product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  euxanthic  acid. 
Its  composition  is  not  quite  determined.  Erdmann,  who  discovered  it,  assigned  to  it 
the  formula  C"H'0'"S  or  O'H'0".S0\  A  solution  of  euxanthic  acid  in  cold  sul- 
phuric acid  yields,  on  addition  of  water,  a  precipitate  of  euxanthone,  and  if  the  filtrate 
be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  barium  or  oxide  of  lead,  filtered  from  insoluble  salt, 
and  the  pale  yoUow  liquid  carefully  evaporated  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  a  strongly 
acid  solution  of  free  hamathionic  acid  is  obtained,  which  dries  up  to  a  syrup  by  evapora- 
tion at  a  low  temperature,  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  with  elimination  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  hamathionates  of  the  alkali-metals  of  barium  and  of  lead  dry  up  to  yellowish 
gummy  masses.  The  solutions  decompose  in  contact  with  the  air,  with  separation  of 
a  brown  powder  and  liberation  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  the  neutral  lead-salt 
yields,  on  addition  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow  precipitate  chiefly  consisting  of 
triplumbic  hamathionate. 

EiraLASTTKOTTS.  C™H'-0^  Purrenone  (S  tenhouse),  Pcirro««(Berzelius). — 
A  neutral  product  of  the  decomposition  of  euxanthic  acid,  first  obtained  by  S  t  e  n  h  o  u  s  e 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  425),  and  soon  afterwards  by  Erdmann  (ibid.  lii.  365  ;  Ix.  289). 
It  is  produced  by  heating  the  acid,  or  its  barium-  or  lead-salt  per  se ;  or  by  treating 
the  dry  acid  with  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  or  its  alcoholic  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.    The  transformation  may  be  represented  as  follows  : 

C2'H'«0"  =  C=»H'^0'=  +  CO-  -h  3H-0. 

In  preparing  euxanthone  by  the  action  of  heat  on  euxanthic  acid,  or  its  bariura- 
or  lead-salt,  it  is  best  not  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the  subliming  point  of  euxan- 
thone, but  to  keep  it  between  160°  and  180°  C.  The  euxanthone  then  remains  in  the 
residue,  and  may  be  freed  from  undecomposed  euxanthic  acid  by  digestion  with 
ammonia,  and  then  recrystalKsed  from  alcohol. 

Euxanthone  forms  pale  yellow  shining  needles  or  laminae,  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  in  cold  alcohol.  When  carefully  heated  it  sublimes  for  the  most  part  withoiit  de- 
composition. It  is  perfectly  neutral,  dissolves  in  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  and  easily 
in  potash,  but  not  in  dilute  acids.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  but  not  by  the  neutral  acetate,  or  by  baryta  or  lime.  Nitric  acid  decomposes 
it,  producing  firstporphyric  acid,  C'^iI''(N0=)^0' [?],  then  oxyporphyric  acid, 
C"H\NO0'O',  and  lastly  oxypicricor  styphnic  acid,  C"IL\1^0yO\ 

Chlorinated  and  brominated  derivatives  of  euxanthone  are  produced,  not  by  the 
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direetaetion  of  chlorine  and  bi'omino  on  euxanthone,  but  by  dissolving  eliloreuxauthic  and 
bi'omeuxanthic  aoid  in  strong  sidpliui-ic  acid,  and  precipitating  by  water.  Tlie  mother- 
liquor  retains  an  acid  containing  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  su)p!iuric  acid,  and  forming 
a  soluble  barinm-salt  [  ?  chlor-  or  brom-hamathionic  acid],  but  no  hydrocldoric  acid. 

Chlorciixanthone  separates  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  yellow  featliery  crystals 
containing  C-°H'CFO".  The  formation  of  this  trichloriuated  compound  from  dichb-.r- 
euxanthic  acid  seems  to  show  that  the  composition  of  eusanthone  is  not  adequately 
expressed  by  the  formula  C-"H'-0'',  and  that  its  formation  from  euxantliic  acid  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  it  is  represented  by  the  equation  above  given  (p.  610). 

Bromeuxanthonc  is  precipitated  by  water  as  a  pulverulent  substance ;  it  is  probably 
analogous  in  composition  to  chloreuxanthone,  but  it  has  not  been  analysed. 

A  mineral  consisting  mainly  of  niobate  and  titanate  of  yttrium, 
found  at  Slromoe,  near  Arendal,  and  other  localities  in  Norway.  According  to 
Breithaupt,  it  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system  ;  but  it  is  usually  mas- 
sive without  trace  of  cleavage,  and  with  imperfectly  conchoidal  fracture.  Opaque  in 
the  mass,  translucent  in  thin  splinters.  Lustre  metallic  and  waxy.  Colour  brownish- 
black.  Streak  brown.  Hardness  =  6-5.  Specific  gi-avity  =  4  C  to  6'0.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  acids,  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  gives  off  water  when  heated, 
becomes  yellowish -brown  on  ignition,  and  forms,  with  borax  and  phosphorus-salt, 
yellow  glasses,  the  latter  becoming  light  green  or  colourless  on  cooling. 

Analyses. — a.  Brownish-black,  from  Jolster  (Seherer,  Pogg.  Ann.  1.  1-19),  approx- 
imate analysis;  b.  Brownish-black  from  Tvedestrand  (Seherer,  ih/d.);  c.  Black, 
from  Trenioe  (Strecker,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixiv.  384).  </.  Forbes  and  Dahl  Ixvi. 
4-14;  Ixix.  353): 

NbO-      •V\0-    Al'03     U-O     Fe^O       Y-O     Co^O      l.a=0   C  i-'O  Mg-0  H^O 
a.  49'66      7-94    .    .     6-34    .    .     25-09   2-18    0  96  2-47   0  29    3  97  =  98-90 

*.        53-64  .    .     7-58    2-60    28-97  2-91 

c.  37-16    16-26    .    .     8-45    3-03  26-46 

rf.  38-58    14-36    3-12    6-22    1-98    29  35    3  31 

jS'Sj'ZEOI.ITS.    Syn.  with  Stilbite. 

ElTAPOBATIOST.    See  Heat. 

ESVESSTSA.  The  lichen  known  as  Eivrnm  or  Pa'rmelia  frunastn,  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Rochleder  and  Heldt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlviii.  2),  besides  fat,  cellulose, 
&c.,  a  chromogen  or  colour-producing  substance,  identical  witli  Schunck's  lecanoric 
acid ;  according  to  Stenhouse,  it  contains  evernic  acid  together  with  usnic  acid ;  accord- 
ing to  Hesse,  it  also  contains  oxalic  acid. 

EVESawiC  ACIB.    C''H'«0'.    (Stenhouse  [1848],  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii. 

83.) — An  acid  homologous  with  lecanoric  acid,  obtained  from  Evcrnia  primastri.  To 
l^repare  it,  the  lichen  is  exhausted  with  milk  of  lime,  tlie  yellowish  filtrate  is  neutralised 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  light  yellow  flocculent  precipitate  is  washed 
with  water,  carefully  dried,  and  then  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  in  weak  spirit,  till 
about  I  of  it  is  dissolved  (the  remainder  consisting  of  usnic  acid).  The  filtrate  on 
cooling  deposits  evernic  acid  in  yellow  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisa- 
tion  froni  weak  spirit,  \dth.  addition  of  animal  charcoal. 

Evernic  acid  forms  aggregates  of  small  colourless  crys.tals,  destitute  of  taste  and 
odour.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  164°  C,  and  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures,  yield- 
ing orcin  and  an  empyreumatic  oil.  Solution  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium  colours  it 
yellowish.  The  ammoniaeal  solution  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  acquires  a  dark 
red  colour. 

By  the  action  of  potash  or  baryta-water,  evernic  acid  is  resolved  into  orselUnic  and 
everninie  acids,  the  former  of  which  is  soon  further  decomposed  into  orcin  and  car- 
bonic anhydi'ide.  Evernic  acid  quickly  absorbs  bromine.  When  boiled  with  alcohol 
it  yields  everninate  and  orsellinate  of  ethyl,  the  latter  of  which  quickly  undergoes 
further  decomposition. 

Evernic  acid  is  monobasic.  The  barmm-salt,  2C"II'^BaO'  +  aq.,  forms  small  whife 
prismatic  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  weak  spirit.  The 
potassium-salt,  C"H'-'KO',  is  colourless,  with  silky  lustre,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium,  easdy  in  weak  spirit  and  in  caustic 
potash. 

EVEK.US3£riC  ii.C2I>,  or  Everncsic  acid.  C'H'oO'.  (Stenhouse,  loc.  rif.)^ 
A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  evernic  acid  under  the  influence  of  caustic  alkalis : 

c"H'«o'  +  WO  =  c'H"°o'  +  cm^o*. 

Evernic  acid.  Everninie  acid.    Orsellinic  acid. 
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The  orsellinic  acid  quickly  undergoes  further  decomposition  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  orcin,  ■which  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  everninic  acid  is  to  boil  evernic  acid  with  baryta- water. 
Carbonate  of  barium  is  then  deposited,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  hydrochloric  or 
acetic  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  everninic  acid,  which  may  be  purified  by  boiling 
with  water  and  animal  charcoal  (S  ten  house).  Everninic  acid  may  also  be  prepared 
directly  from  Evernia  prunastri  containing  a  large  quantity  of  evernic  acid,  by  boiling 
the  lichen  with  water,  evaporating  down  the  aqueous  solution,  and  mixing  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  it  then  after  a  while  deposits  impure  everninic  acid,  which  may  be 
purified  as  above.  (Hesse.) 

Everninic  acid  forms  crystalline  laminae  resembling  benzoic  acid,  colourless,  tasteless, 
and  inodorous  ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  moderately  in  boiling  water,  very  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  solutions  redden  litmus.  The  acid  melts  at  147°  C,  and  is 
decomposed  at  a  stronger  heat,  emitting  an  agreeable  odour  (sufibcating,  according  to 
Hesse),  and  yielding  a  white  crystalline  sublimate. 

Everninic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  c6\A  sn/phuric  acid  ;  on  heating  the  liquid,  carboni- 
sation takes  place,  with  evolution  of  sulphm-ous  anhydride. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  scarcely  acts  on  everninic  acid  ;  the  concentrated  acid  decomposes 
it  slowly  in  the  cold,  more  quickly  with  aid  of  heat,  forming  evernitic  acid,  together 
with  oxalic  acid  and  other  substances  not  distinctly  made  out.  (Hesse.) 

Everninic  acid  is  coloured  yellowish  by  hypocldorite  of  calcium,  like  evernic  acid  ; 
but  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  not  yielding  orcin  when  boiled  with  potash,  and 
by  its  ammoniacal  solution  not  turning  red  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Everninic  acid  is  monobasic  ;  a  few  only  of  its  salts  have  been  prepared.  Everninate  of 
barium,  C'H'BaO  +  aq.,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  evernic  acid  with  barj'ta-water 
as  above  described ;  the  liquid  filtered  from  carbonate  of  barium  is  evaporated,  freed 
from  orcin  and  colouring  matter  by  washing  with  alcohol  or  ether,  and  the  residue  is 
crystallised  from  weak  spirit.  The  salt  forms  long,  hard,  four-sided  prisms ;  it  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  weak  spirit. 

The  silver-salt,  C'H'AgO*,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  on  adding  nitrate  of 
silver  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid. 

Everninate  of  ethyl  07  Everninic  ether,  CH'^O''  =  C'HXC-H'')0',  does  not  appear 
to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  hydi'ocldoric  acid  gas  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ever- 
ninic acid,  but  is  obtained  from  evernic  acid  (p.  611),  by  boiling  that  acid  for  8  or  10 
hoxirs  with  strong  alcohol,  evaporating  nearly  to  dryness,  washing  with  cold  water  to 
separate  orcin  (p.  611),  and  recrystallising  from  alcohol  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 
Or  better:  evernic  acid  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  with  addition  of  caustic  potash,  and  the 
liquid  is  boiled,  neutralised  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  evaporated.  The  dark  brown 
liquid,  which  still  contains  orcin,  deposits  brown  crystals  of  everninic  ether,  which  are 
purified  with  alcohol  and  animal  charcoal. 

Everninic  ether  forms  long  colom-less  crystals,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  insoluble 
in  cold,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
melts  at  56°  C,  and  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  without 
decomposition ;  not  in  ammonia,  or  in  carbonate  of  potassium. 

BVEKWITIC  &.GX-D.  C»H'*(N0-)20',  or  C»ir(NO-)='0=  (?).  (0.  Hesse  [1861], 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  300.) — An  acid  resembling  oxypicric  acid,  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  everninic  acid.  This  acid,  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  ten 
times  its  weight  of  strong  nitric  acid,  dissolves  with  evolution  of  nitrons  acid  ;  and  on 
saturating  the  brownish  yellow  solution  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
exhausting  with  alcohol,  evaporating  to  expel  the  alcohol,  filtering  to  separate  an  amor- 
phous deposit,  and  mixing  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid,  needles  of  evernitic  acid  are  depo- 
sited after  a  few  hours,  while  oxalic  acid  and  other  foreign  substances  remain  in  solution. 

Evernitic  acid  forms  long  pale  yellow  prisms,  or  a  white  eiystalline  powder.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution, 
which  has  an  astringent  taste,  but  no  acid  reaction.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol, 
forming  an  acid  solution ;  it  dissolves  also  in  ether.  When  heated  it  melts  and  car- 
bonises, and  if  quickly  heated,  decomposes  with  slight  explosion.  It  colours  the  skin 
yellow.    Dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

Evernitic  acid  is  dibasic ;  the  alkali-metal  salts,  which  are  easily  soluble,  may  be 
obtained  by  direct  union  of  the  acid  with  the  bases.  The  harium-salt  separates,  on 
adding  chloride  of  barium  to  a  solution  of  the  sodium-salt  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  in 
brownish  yellow  needles,  wliich  detonate  strongly  when  heated.  A  lead-salt  contain- 
ing 30  per  cent,  lead  is  obtained  in  like  manner  by  precipitation  from  an  acid  solution, 
in  yellow  detonating  needles. 

Evernitrate  of  fotassium,  C'H'IP^NO^)^^  -I-  faq.,  or  C'H'K:2('N0^)''0=  +  J  aq.,  is 
separated  from  the  solution  of  the  acid  in  potash-ley  by  carbonic  acid,  in  orange-yellow 
needles  which  dissolve  with  yellow  colour  in  water  and  alcohol :  the  aqueous  solution 
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is  neutral.  The  crystals  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  give  off  6"7  per  cent,  water,  and  the 
dried  salt  gives  by  analysis  28-8  per  cent,  carbon,  2-8  hydrogen,  and  21'7  potassium; 
numbers  agreeing  nearly  with  either  of  the  preceding  formulae,  the  first  of  whicll 
requires  28  79  C,  2-66  H,  and  20-88  K;  the  second  29  00  C  2-12  H,  and  21-05  K. 

BSASTTHiiaiOSE.    Native  sulphate  of  sodium.    (See  Suxphates.) 

EKCESEMEM'TS.  The  matters  discharged  from  the  intestinal  canal  consist 
partly  of  undigested  residues  of  food,  partly  of  certain  intestinal  secretions,  which, 
after  having  served  their  purpose  in  effecting  the  digestion  of  the  food,  are  no  longer 
fit  to  return  into  the  blood.  The  excrements  have  mostly  an  acid,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction. 

From  the  observations  of  Wehsarg  {Mikroscoj)ische  imd  chcmische  Untcrsuclnmgen 
dcr  Fcsccs  grsunder  crwachscncr  Menschcn,  Giessen,  1853),  it  appears  that  a  full-grown 
healthy  man  discharges  on  the  average,  in  twenty-four  hours,  131  grammes  (about  4  oz.) 
of  faeces,  containing  26-7  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  (dried  at  120°  C),  therefore  35 
grammes  (about  1  oz.)  of  solid  matter  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  solid  matter  of  the  excrements  consists  mainly  of  insoluble  remnants  of  food, 
insoluble  salts,  and  sand.  The  portions  sohible  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  contain, 
thougli  by  no  means  constantly,  albuminous  matters,  volatUe  fatty  acids,  among  which 
are  butyric  and  acetic  acids,  lactic  acid,  sugar,  taurine,  resinous  products  of  the  de- 
composition of  bile,  including  choloi'dic  acid  and  dyslysin,  unaltered  bile-pigment,  but 
very  rarely  undecomposed  bile  (only  indeed  when  the  alimentary  matters  pass  i-apidly 
through  the  intestines,  as  in  diarrhoea  or  tuberculosis,  or  when  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  abnormally  increased,  as  by  the  action  of  calomel), — fat  (sometimes  in  considerable 
quantity  and  in  masses  resembling  mai-garin),  exeretin  and  excretolic  acid,  and  small 
quantities  of  soluble  salts,  chiefly  alkaline  phosphates,  with  mere  traces  of  sulphates 
and  chlorides,  the  potassium-salts  being  more  abundant  than  the  sodium-salts.  The 
portion  of  the  excrements  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  contains, — besides  food- 
remnants  and  sand — earthy  and  ferric  phosphates,  and  sometimes  oxalate  of  calcium 
(after  the  taking  of  food  containing  oxalates). 

Berzelius  (^Lehrbuch,  4  Aufl.  ix.  340 — 349)  found  in  human  feces: 
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Water   753 

Bile   0-9  \ 

Albumin                                                                                    .  0  9  f 

Peculiar  extractive  matter   2  7 

Salts   1-2) 

Insoluble  residue  of  digested  aliments       ......  70 

Insoluble  matters  added  in  the  intestinal  canal,  mucus,  biliary  resin, 

and  peculiar  animal  fat   12-0 

1000 


Wehsarg  found  in  1000  pts.  of  human  faeces,  733  pts.  of  water  and  267  pts.  of  solid 
matter,  yielding  on  the  average  63'4  pts.  of  matter  soluble  in  water,  41-6  alcoholic 
extract,  30-7  ether-extract,  80-0  insoluble  food-residues,  and  10-95  inorganic  salts  pre- 
cipitable  by  ammonia. 

In  the  ash  of  human  excrement  Porter  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  109)  found: 

K=0      Na-20       CV-O        Ms-O       Fe'03       F-Qs         S03        CO'-i  NaCl 

6-10      5  07      26-46      10  54      2-50      36  03      3-13      5-07      1-33  =  96-23 

Fleitmann  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxv.  356)  found  in  the  ash  30-58  per  cent,  soluble  salts. 
According  to  Berzelius,  human  excrements  contain  relatively  less  lime  and  more  mag- 
nesia than  the  food ;  and,  according  to  Wehsarg,  they  contain  only  traces  of  phosphate 
of  calcium,  but  considerable  quantities  of  phosphate  of  magnesium.  According  to 
Porter's  analysis,  however,  the  proportion  of  lime  exceeds  that  of  magnesia.  The  pro- 
portion of  soluble  salts  in  the  solid  excrements  is,  under  normal  conditions,  very  much 
less  than  in  the  urine,  and  only  becomes  considerable  in  diarrhoea,  cholera,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  following  results  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  excrements  of  man  and 
animals  have  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Marcet  (Phil.  Trans.  1854,  p.  265  ;  1857,  403). 
When  healthy  human  freees  are  completely  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  a  residue 
is  obtained  which  is  completely  insoluble  in  ether,  and  from  which  boiling  water  ex- 
tracts nothing  but  amnionio-magnesian  phosphate.  The  clarified  alcoholic  solution 
deposits  after  long  standing  a  precipitate  which  appears  to  contain  a  peculiar  granuhir 
substance  and  an  olive-coloured  fatty  acid,  excretolic  acid,  which  melts  between 
25°  and  26°  C.  The  alcoholic  solution  separated  from  this  deposit  and  mixed  with 
milk  of  lime,  yields  a  brown  precipitate,  from  -svhich,  after  drying,  ether  extracts  a 
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'crystallisable  siibstance,  ex  ere  tin.  Marcet  is  of  opinion  that  human  fseees  generally 
contain  excretin  in  the  free  state.  The  lime  precipitate,  freed  from  exeretin  hy  mean.s 
of  ether  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  margaric  acid  ;  it  likewise  contains 
a  colouring  matter  apparently  resembling  tliat  of  the  blood,  or  that  which  Harley 
(Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  vii.  122)  has  obtained  from  iirine.  The  amount  of  margaric  acid 
seems  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food.  In  the  acid  excrements  of  a 
patient  in  whom  the  flow  of  bUe  into  the  intestine  was  obstructed  by  the  pressure  of 
an  enlarged  and  disorganised  pancreas,  Marcet  found  acid  stearate  of  sodium,  together 
with  considerable  quantities  of  free  fatty  acids.    (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  x.  162.) 

The  fieces  of  carnivorous  animals  contain,  not  excretin,  but  a  substance  resembling 
it,  together  with  butyric  acid ;  those  of  the  crocodile  contain  cholesterin,  but  no  m-ic 
acid  ;  those  of  the  boa  contain  uric  acid,  but  no  cholesterin  ;  and  those  of  vegetable- 
feeding  animals  contain  neither  exeretin,  butyric  acid,  nor  cholesterin. 

The  excrements  of  birds  and  serpents,  which,  mixed  with  the  renal  secretion,  are 
discharged  from  these  animals  through  the  cloaca,  partake,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
nature  of  urine,  consisting  chiefly  of  alkaline  urates  and  earthy  phosphates.  (See 
Guano  and  Uhise.) 

The  excrements  of  insects  consist  mainly  of  the  remnants  of  the  tissues,  animal  or 
vegetable,  which  they  have  swallowed  as  food,  mixed  with  constituents  of  the  urine,  if 
the  insect  is  not  provided  with  special  urinary  organs. 

For  further  details  on  excrements,  see  Lchmann's  Physiological  Chemistry,  translated 
by  Day,  ii.  141  ;  iii.  517. —  GmeUn's  Handbuch,  viii.  93. — Handw.  d.  Chem..  ii.  [3]  971. 

SXGKETSlsr.  C"»Hi="S02.  (Marcet,  loc.  cit.,  also  Proc.  Koy.  Soc,  ix.  308.)— This 
substance  crystallises  readily  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  feces,  in  silky  crystals, 
very  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  It  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  dilute  mineral  acids.  Melts  between 
95°  and  96°  C.  Human  fteces  contain,  on  the  average,  0'46  grm.  of  impm-e  excretin, 
and  0-184  grm.  of  pure  excretin  in  one  evacuation.  The  fteces  of  a  child  one  year  old 
were  found  to  contain  not  excretin,  but  cholesterin. 

SSSCRSTOSiSC  iLCZI}.  A  fatty  acid,  obtained  by  Marcet  from  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  human  excrements  (for  the  method  of  obtaining  it,  see  page  613).  It  has  a 
feculent  odour  ;  melts  at  26° — 26°  C.  ;  and  when  heated  on  platiuvim-foil,  emits  an 
odour  like  that  of  burning  excretin,  and  burns  away  with  a  bright  flame.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol.  The 
solution  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction. 

BSaPH  AGIST.  The  name  given  by  Valenciennes  and  Fr^my  to  the  outer  portion 
of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eyes  of  mammalia. 

BKOSSaOSB.    See  Osmose. 

ESBAEffSIOBS".    See  Heat. 

BSESICCATOSl.  A  di'ying  apparatus,  consisting  of  an  enclosed  space  containing 
substances  which  rapidly  absorb  moisture,  such  as  oil  of  vitriol,  dry  chloride  of 
calcium,  &c. 

SSETRiJtCT.  A  pharmaceutical  term,  applied  to  the  tough  or  viscid  masses,  ob- 
tained by  treating  organic  substances  with  solvents,  and  then  evaporating  the  solvent. 
(See  Ure's  Bictionary  of  AHs,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  ii.  167  ;  and  Handwurterbiich 
der  Chemic,  ii.  [3]  977.) 

EYE.  The  eye  consists  of  three  coatings,  the  sclerotic,  choroid,  and  retina,  en- 
closing the  crystalline  lens,  and  two  transparent  liquids  or  humoiirs,  the  aqueous  and 
the  vitreous. 

The  sclerotica  is  a  hard,  tough  membrane,  enveloping  the  entire  globe  of  tlie  eye, 
opaque  for  the  most  part,  but  transparent  in  front :  this  transparent  portion,  which  is 
more  convex  than  the  rest,  is  called  the  cornea. 

The  sclerotica  is  composed  of  a  tissue  which  is  converted  into  chondrin  by  the  action 
of  boiling  water,  leaving  only  a  small  residue  of  vessels.  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid 
first  contracts  and  then  dissolves  it  rapidly.  Acetic  acid  converts  it  into  a  jelly  soluble 
in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
The  sclerotica  contains  in  100  pts.,  51-00  C,  7-08  H,  18-72  N,  and  23-20  0.^  (Scherer.) 

The  cornea  is  also  composed  of  tissues  which  yield  chondrin  when  boiled  with  water 
and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Acetic  acid  first  contrai:-ts  the  cornea  and  then 
dissolves  it  completely.  The  solution  is  precipitated  by  potash,  and  by  ferrocyanide- 
of  potassium. 

The  choroid  is  a  tissue  lining  the  interior  of  the  eye-ball,  next  to  the  sclerotic 
coat;  it  yields  chondrin  when  boiled  with  water. 

The  retina,  which  is  the  innermost  coating  of  the  eye,  is  soft  and  semi  transparent, 
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and  approaches  in  composition  to  the  neryes  and  brain  ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  regai-ded 
as  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  contains,  according  to  Lassaigue,  92'90  per 
cent,  water,  0'85  saponifiable  and  phosphoretted  fat,  and  6'25  albumin. 

Between  the  choroid  and  the  retina  is  interposed  a  layer  of  cells  filled  with  a  black 
opaque  substance,  called  the  black  pigment,  the  pigmentum  nigrum  or  oph- 
thalmo-melanin.  Wlien  separated  by  washing  from  the  enclosing  membrane,  it 
forms  a  heavy  black  powder,  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  sparingly 
soluble  or  insoluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  dissolved  by  caustic  potash,  with 
evolution  of  ammonia.  It  burns  with  an  unpleasant  odour,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of 
ash  containing  iron.  The  organic  matter  of  the  black  pigment  contains,  according  to 
Scherer,  58-0  per  cent.  C,  6-0  H,  14-0  N,  and  22-0  0. 

The  iris,  which  is  the  coloiu'ed  reticular  membrane,  situated  in  front  of  the  eye, 
just  behind  the  cornea,  consists  chiefly  of  fibrin. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  a  transparent  body,  having  the  form  of  a  double  convex 
lens,  situated  behind  the  pupil.  In  man  and  mammiferous  animals  in  general,  it  con- 
sists of  fibres,  which,  in  the  central  portions  of  the  lens,  the  exophacin,  consists  of 
an  albuminous  substance  (albumin  a),  which  coagulates  at  about  65°  C,  but  does 
not  lose  its  transjjarency  when  treated  with  alcohol,  even  for  a  long  time.  In  the  outer 
portion  of  the  lens,  the  exophacin,  the  fibres  are  united  by  another  albuminous 
substance  {mi talbumin),  which  does  not  coagidate  at  the  boiling  heat;  both  these 
substances  differ  from  ordinary  albumin  (i.  66),  in  not  forming  a  blue  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  crj'stalline  lenses  of  birds  and  reptUes  differ  but  slightly  from 
those  of  mammalia.  The  crystalline  lens  of  fishes  is  also  formed  of  two  parts,  the 
outer  of  which  (the  exophacin)  consists  of  metalbumin,  the  inner  of  an  albuminous 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  called  phaconm.  The  fibres  of  the  crystalline  lens  of 
mammalia  exhibit  a  close  resemblance  to  the  phaconin  of  fishes. 

These  several  albuminous  bodies  do  not  differ  much  in  composition,  either  from  each 
other  or  from  orbinary  albumin  (i.  67),  as  the  following  table  will  show:  — 

Albumin  a  Metalbumin.  Phaconin. 

Carbon  ....    61-89    .  .    52-8    .  .  62-11 

Hydrogen     .       .       .     6-76    .  .     7-3    .  .  7-69 

Nitrogen       .       .       .    15-46    .  .    16-0    .  .  1653 

Oxygen.       .       .       .    25-90    .  .    23-9    .  .    23  67 

100-00    .       .  100-0    .       .  100-00 

In  the  eye  of  a  horse  which  had  become  blind  by  cataract,  the  albumin  and  the 
metalbumin  were  found  to  be  insoluble  in  water,  and  a  number  of  membranes  had 
formed,  neax'ly  opaque,  and  easily  separated  from  one  another.  These  membranes, 
when  incinerated,  did  not  leave  a  larger  proportion  of  ash  than  ordinary  white  of 
egg.    (Valenciennes  and  Fremy,  Compt.  rend.  xliv.  1122.) 

The  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  the  space  between  the  cornea  and  the  crystalline 
lens,  is  a  mobile  saline  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-0063,  and  containing, 
according  to  Berzelius,  9810  per  cent,  water,  1-15  chloride  and  lactate  of  sodium, 
and  0-75  free  soda,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  albumin. 

The  vitreous  humour  is  a  gelatinous  liquid,  which  fills  up  the  entire  space  behind 
the  crystalline  lens.  It  has  a  saline  taste,  is  colourless  and  transparent,  but  becomes 
opaline  when  boiled.  It  contains  98-40  per  cent,  water,  0-16  alkaline  chlorides  and 
lactates,  and  1-42  soda  and  animal  matter  (Berzelius).  The  colour  and  composition 
of  the  vitreous  humour  vary,  however,  with  age ;  in  the  foetus  it  is  red  and  contains 
blood  ;  in  old  age  it  sometimes  becomes  yeUow.  In  the  vitreous  humour  of  a  blind 
horse,  Lassaigne  found  a  peculiar  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  8  per  cent,  of  albumin. 
(Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Traite  de  CMmie  generale,  2°"'  Mition,  vi.  220,  293.) 


F. 

ffSCES.    See  Excrements. 

S'AGaia'.  A  substance  found  by  Buchner  and  Herberger  in  beech-nuts,  the  fruit  of 
Fai'iHS  si/lmtica,  but  only  imperfectly  examined.  It  is  said  to  be  a  yellow  sweetish  mass, 
easily  solul:)le  in  water  and  alcoliol,  sparingly  in  ether,  decomposed  by  strong  acids 
and  by  dry  distillation,  but  distilling  undccomposed  with  the  vapour  of  water  or  alcohol. 

S-iLG-crs.    See  Beech  (i.  526). 

FAHXt-EKZ.    See  Tetkahedrite. 


PiiKiUSJlTE.    A  variety  of  hydi'ous  dichroi'te,  2M^0.Si02  +  2AP0^3SiO-  +  3  aq. 
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(p.  310),  occurring  at  Fahluu  in  Sweden.  The  crystalline  form  is  the  same  as  that 
of  dichroite,  of  wliich  indeed  it  appears  to  be  a  pseudomorph.  Specific  gravity  = 
2  6  to  279.  Somewhat  harder  than  apatite.  Colour  greenish,  yellowish,  brownish,  to 
black    Lustre  feeble,  perceptible  only  on  the  crystalline  faces.    Fracture  splintery. 

Anali/ses. — -a.  by  Hisinger  (Athandl.  i.  Fysik,  iv.  210). —6.  Browuisli-green ; 
c.  Black;  d.  Crystallised:  by  Wachtmeister,  Pogg.  Ann.  xiii.  70). 

Si02  AHO'  Mn20  Mni03  FeiQ  Fe-0  Mg^O  Ca^O    Na-O     K^O    H^O  F 

a.  4679  2673  .    .   043  .    .  6  01  2-97                               13-50  ,    .=  95-43 

b.  43-51  25-81   1-72  .    .   6-35  .    .  6-53  .    .    4-45    0-94  11-66  0-16  =  101-13 

c.  44-60  30  10   .    .   2-24  .    .  3-86  6-75  1-35     .    .    1-98    9-35  .    .  =  100-23 

d.  44-95  30-70   .    .   1  90  .    .  7-22  6  04  0  95     .    .    1-38    8-65  .    .  =  101-79 

Bonsdorffite  from  Abo  in  Finland  (p.  321)  appears  to  have  the  same  composition; 
also  peplolite  from  Sweden  and  pyrargyllite  from  Helsingfors.  (Eammelsberg, 
p.  83-2.) 

FASSAXTS.  A  variety  of  augite  from  the  Fassa  valley,  Piedmont,  having  a 
gi'ass-green  or  pistachio-green  colour,  with  high  lustre. 

FATS.  The  term  Fat  was  originally  applied  to  all  compounds  consisting  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  which,  either  at  ordinary  temperatures 
form  viscid,  oily  liquids,  greasy  and  leaving  a  permanent  stain  on  paper,  or  are  con- 
verted into  such  liquids  by  heat, — which  require  a  strong  heat  to  make  them  boil,  and 
then  distil  over  in  a  state  of  complete,  or  nearly  complete  decomposition, — burn  with  a 
bright  flame,  depositing  little  or  no  soot,— and  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Fats  were  divided,  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  fusibility,  into  Uqzdd  fats 
or  fatty  oils,  expressed  oils,  or  fxcd  oils,  which,  according  as  they  di-y  up  or 
remain  greasy  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  were  subdivided  into  drying 
oils  and  non-drying  oils,  and  into  solid  fats,  such  as  lard,  tallow,  wax,  spermaceti, 
cholesterin,  &c. 

Chevreul,  to  whose  fundamental  investigations  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  showed,  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Braconnot,  that 
fats,  as  they  occur  in  nature,  are  for  the  most  part  mixtures  or  combiaiations  of  different 
simple  fats,  r.  g.  of  olein,  stearin,  and  margarin,  in  variable  proportions,  the  consistence 
and  fusibility  of  the  mixture  varying  accordingly.  He  showed,  moreover,  that 
certain  fats  (non-saponifiable  fats),  neither  dissolve  nor  undergo  any  other  change 
when  boiled  with  aqueous  alkalis,  whereas  most  of  these  bodies  form  soaps  with  aqueous 
alkalis  and  with  certain  heavy  metallic  oxides  ;  that,  in  this  process  of  saponification, 
the  fats  do  not  combine  in  their  original  state  with  the  alkalis,  but  that  they  are 
thereby  resolved  into  two  products,  viz.  first,  a  fatty  acid,  which  combines  with  the 
alkali  and  forms  the  soap,  and  differs  in  its  composition  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fat, — and  secondly,  in  most  cases,  the  substance  called  glycerin,  which 
Scheele  obtained  by  treating  fixed  oils  with  lead-oxide  and  water.  He  showed 
that  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  these  two  products,  in  their  utmost  state  of  dryness, 
exceeds  that  of  the  fat  employed,  and  consequently  that  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from 
the  water  must  Idtewise  contribute,  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms,  to  the  formation  of  the 
product ;  whence  he  concluded  that  these  saponifiable  fats  are  analogous  in  composition 
to  compound  ethers,  viz.  compounds  of  various  fatty  acids  with  glycerin  minus  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water,  just  as  compound  ethers  are  compounds  of  alcohol  with  acids 
minus  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 

In  accordance  with  the  investigations  of  Chevreul,  which  have  since  been  confii-med 
and  extended,  the  family  of  the  fats  has  been  broken  up,  and  its  members  arranged 
according  to  their  chemical  nature,  as  follows  : 

1.  Unsaponifable  Fats. — These  substances  remain  perfectly  mialtercd  even  after 
long  boiling  with  aqueous  potash.  According  to  their  composition,  they  belong  partly 
to  the  hydrocarbons,  such  as  parafKn,  partly  to  the  alcohols,  as  ethal  and  cholesterin. 

2.  Fatty  acids  or  Soap  acids.-  Obtained  chiefly  by  the  saponification  of  saponifiable 
fats.  They  combine  with  salifiable  bases,  without  any  further  addition,  and  are  com- 
pletely separated  therefrom  in  their  original  state  by  stronger  acids ;  hence  they 
properly  belong  to  the  class  of  organic  acids,  and  are  in  fact  included  therein.  Ac- 
cording to  their  boiling  points,  they  may  be  divided  into  volatile  fatty  acids,  as 
butyric,  capric  acid,  &c. ;  and  fixed  fatty  acids,  as  stearic,  palmitio,  oleic  acid,  &c. 

3.  Saponifiable  Fats. — These  fats  do  not  combine  in  their  entire  state  with  alkalis, 
but  in  contact  with  alkalis  and  with  water  are  gradually  resolved  into  a  fatty  acid 
which  unites  with  the  base  and  forms  a  soapy  salt,  and  a  neutral  body,  which,  in  most 
fats  of  this  kind,  is  glycerin,  but  in  some,  as  cerin  and  spermaceti,  is  a  non-saponifiable 
fat.- 
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The  results  obtained  by  Chevreul  have,  within  these  last  few  years,  been  confirmed 
and  extended  by  the  researches  of  Berthelot,  who  has  shown  that  fats  may  be  artifi- 
cially produced  by  the  direct  union  of  the  fatty  acid  and  glycerin,  with  elimination  of 
1,  2,  or  3  at.  water.  The  natural  fats,  stearin,  oleiu,  &c.  are  for  the  most  part  of  tho 
third  class.    (See  Glycerides.) 

P.a.U'J.a.SETH.  A  silicate  occurring,  together  with  black  augite.  in  the  mandel- 
stein  of  the  Kaiserstubl  in  Baden.  It  crystallises  in  dimetric  octahedrons,  in  which 
the  angle  of  the  terminal  edges  is  111°  30',  that  of  the  basal  edges  105°  30',  Hard- 
ness =  6.  Specific  gravity  =  1'923.  Colourless  to  brown.  Fracture,  vitreous  and 
uneven.  Gives  off  water  when  heated  in  a  tube.  Intumesces  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  melts  to  a  white  blebby  enamel.  An  analysis  by  D amour  (Ann.  Min.  [4]  xiv. 
67)  gave  46"12  per  cent,  silica,  16'81  alumina,  4'79  lime,  5"09  soda,  and  27'02  water 

(  =  99-83).   Hence  the  formula  (l^'^J.Q^.SSiO^  +  2(A1^0'.3SiO")  +  18  aq.,  which,  by 

substituting  al  =  |A1,  and,  considering  part  of  the  hydrogen  as  basic,  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  metasHicate  (M'ai!'-ff)Si=0"  +  17  aq. 

rAYAXiSTE.  An  iron-chrysolite  {Eiscnperidot),  Fe'SiO',  occurring  in  pegmatite 
on  tlie  Mourne  mountains,  Ireland,  also  in  volcanic  rooks  at  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azore 
islands.  It  is  trimetric,  cleavable  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Hardness  =  6  5.  Specific  gravity  =  4-11 — 4-1-1 ;  4-006,  according  to  Delesse.  Colour, 
black,  greenish  or  brownish  ;  sometimes  iridescent.  Fuses  readily  to  a  black  magnetic 
globule,  and  is  easily  attacked  by  acids. 

Anah/ses. — 1.  Thomson  {Outlines  of  Mineralogy ,  i.  461). — 2.  Delesse  (Bull.  gcol. 
[2]  X.  568). — 3.  Eammelsberg  (Mincrakhcmie,  p.  435. > 

Si02    Fe'O  Mn=0  AHO^  K^O  Mg'O  Ca^O   Cu=0  Fe^S 

1.  Slavcarrach,  Ireland  29-60  68-73  1-78   =  100-11 

2.  „  „       29-50  63-54  5-07  trace  .    .  0-30   =  98-41 

3.  Fayal  28  27  63-80  .    .  3-45  .    .  trace  0-45   1-29   3-35    =  100-61 

Iron-chrysolite  has  been  observed  as  a  furnace-product  near  Goslar.  A  volcanic 
glass  or  obsidian  analysed  by  Klaproth  (lieitriiqc,  v.  222),  yielded  similar  results: 
29-50  SiO^  60-00  Fe=0,  4-0  A1^0»,  and  0-25  K=0  ;  'but  G.  Eose  considers  it  as  a  slag. 
(Dana,  ii.  185.) 

S'ii.irsi'3-CS.  The  French  name  for  the  glazed  earthenware  used  for  common 
pint'  s,  dishi  s,  jugs,  and  other  vessels.    (See  Pottbby.) 

E'Eil.THEK-ii.EiX/BT.    A  name  applied  to  native  hydrated  sulp>hate  of  aluminium 

(A1^)"(S0')^  +  18H-0,  andtonativeiron-alumorhalotrichite^^py„|  2S0*  +  12IP0, 

both  of  which  ocem- in  delicate  fibrous  crystals  or  masses.    (See  Scxpuates.) 

FEilTHE^-Oi?!!.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  capillary  form  of  native  sulphan- 
timonite  of  lead,  2Pb-S.Sb-S';  but  as  this  mineral  likewise  occurs  massive,  the  name 
Heteromoryliitc  {q.  v.)  proposed  for  it  by  Zincken  and  Rammelsberg  is  preferable. 

PSATHE^S.  The  beard  and  quiU  of  feathers  were  found  by  Scherer  to 
coutuin  : 

C.  H.  N.  0  and  S. 

Beard    .       .    52-47    .  .    7-11    .  .    17-68    .  .    22-44=  99-70 

Quill     .       .    52-43    .  .    7-21    .  .    17-89    .  .    22-47=  100-00 

whence  it  appears  that  the  two  jiarts  of  the  feather  have  essentially  the  same  compo- 
sition. 

The  ash  of  feathers,  especially  of  birds  which  live  on  grain,  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  silica;  the  feathers  of  birds  which  live  on  animal  food  or  on  berries  yield  a 
smaller  total  amount  of  ash,  and  this  ash  is  also  less  rich  in  silica,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  containing  the  results  obtained  by  Gorup-Besanez  (Anu.Ch, 
Pharm.  Ixi.  46  ;  Lxvi.  321). 

In  birds  living  on :  i-u        a-.y.^.     Percentage  of 

Ash.        bilica.    silica  in  the  ash. 

Seeds     .       .  the  feathers  contain  in  100  pts.  4-84  1-98  40 

Fi*      .       .               „                      „  2-41  0-23  10-5 

Flesh     .       .               „                      „  2-16  0-64  27 

Insects,  Berries             „                      „  2-62  0-75  27 

The  feathers  of  old  birds  are  richer  in  silica  than  those  of  young  ones ;  the  wing- 
feathers  contain  more  silica  than  those  of  the  tail  and  breast. 

The  permanent  colours  of  leathers  are  due  to  peculiar  pigments  which  may  be 
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extracted  by  various  solvents.  The  beautiful  play  of  colours  -wliich  some  featliers  exliibit 
as  the  light  falls  upon  them  at  different  incidences,  arises  from  a  decomposition  of 
light  similar  to  that  which  is  produced  by  mother-of-pearl  and  other  striated  surfaces. 

According  to  Bogdanow  (Compt.  rend.  xlv.  688  ;  xlvi.  780)  the  yellow,  green,  lilac 
and  red  pigments  of  feathers  of  constant  tint  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  black 
feathers  contain  a  pigment  (Zoomdanin),  probably  identical  with  the  black  pigment  of 
the  eye,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  potash,  and 
slightly  in  water.  Feathers  of  varying  colour  yield  green  and  brown  pigments,  pro- 
bably identical  in  composition  with  the  preceding. 

Feathers  when  heated  emit  a  characteristic  and  unpleasant  odour.  According  to 
Greville  Williams  (Chem.  Gaz.  1858,  p.  309),  they  yield,  when  submitted  to  de- 
structive distillation,  considerable  quantities  of  pyrrol,  a  mixture  of  volatile  bases,  and 
a  gas  containing  sulpliur,  which  quickly  decomposes  peroxide  of  lead. 

Goose-feathers  boiled  for  a  considerable  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yield 
leucine  and  tyrosine.  The  beard  of  feathers  heated  to  200"^  C.  with  water  in  sealed 
tubes  for  several  hours  dissolves  completely,  forming  a  yellowish  liquid  which  smells 
like  burnt  feathers,  and  deposits  a  flocculent  precipitate  (Loyer  and  Keller,  Aun. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxviii.  332). 

Feathers  damaged  by  bending  may  be  completely  restored  to  shape  by  dipping  them 
for  a  minute  in  boiling  water,  and  then  in  cold  water  till  they  are  quite  cool 
(Bottger,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxiv.  399). 

S'SIjSS^A.^.    Syn.  -with  Fexspab. 

FESiSITS.  A  compact  variety  of  labradorite,  which,  together  ■with  hornblende, 
forms  the  greenstone  of  Siebenlehn  in  the  Erzgebii'g.  Specific  gravity  =  2'69. 
Contains  51-00  per  cent.  SiO^,  30-50  A1'0^  1-76  Fe-'O',  11-25  Ca=0,  4-00  Na°0,  1-25 
water  (=  99-75).    {Eammclsherg' s  Mineralchemie,  p.  600.) 

SE'SIiSOSil.ETYITB.    Syn.  -with  Gibbsite. 

S'SSsSPJlR.  This  name*  is  applied  to  a  group  of  minerals  which  crystallise  in  the 
monoclinic  and  tricliuic  systems,  and  may  all  be  represented,  either  as  silicates  of 
alumina  united  in  various  proportions  with  silicates  of  the  aUtalis  or  alkaline  earths, 
or  as  orthosilicates  containing  aluminium  and  an  alkali-  or  alkaline-earth-metal, 
combined  (excepting  in  the  case  of  anorthite)  with  excess  of  silica.  On  the  former  mode 
of  representation,  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  ratio  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  protoxide,  the  alumina,  and  the  silicic  anhydride  ;  in  the  second,  by  the  pro- 
portion of  free  silicic  anhydi-ide  associated  with  the  orthosilicate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  several  minerals  of  the  felspar 
groiip  : 

Oxygen  ratio. 

Anorthite     .   1:3:   4,  Ca^O.Al'0».2SiO^  or  Ca(Al')"'SiO^  =  1 0^ 

Si'  1 

Labradorite.   1:3:   6,  M^O.Al^O'.SSiO^  or  2[M(Al-)"'SiO-'].Si02      =  .,.\0"> 

Andesinand>    ^.g.   «  M-O.A1^0^4SiO^  or  M(Al=y"SiO^SiG=         =  [  0« 

Hyalophane  J  '  M.aA  j 

S"'  1 

OHgoclase     .1:3:   9,  2M20.2AlW.9Si02  or  4[M(Al-)"'SiO'].5SiO^  =  .AO^" 
^  M'.AIP  J 

Albite  and)  M'O.Al'O'.eSiO^  or  M(Ain"'Si012SiO=        =    ^'l,  [o» 

OrthoclaseJ  M.All  J 

If  silica  be  regarded  as  (SiO',  and  the  small  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  be  used  [(Si  = 
21 ;  0  =  8],  the  formiilae  become  : 


Anorthite  .  .  ZCaO.ZAr-0\miO^ 
Labradorite  .       .      M-0.  Al'0'>.2<BiO^ 

Andesin  and  'ST^^-}oj^po.SAPOKS(SiO^ 
ophane       .       . ) 


Oligoclase  .  .  .  MO.Ar-0^.3&iO' 
Albite  and  Orthoclase  MO.Al-OM&iO^ 


*  It  is  sometimes  written  "  Feldspar,"  in  imitation  of  the  German  FMspath,  derived  from  Fdd  a 
field  ;  but  "  Felspar,"  signifj  iug  a  siiar  found  on  a  rock  oifel,  is  the  more  correct  spelling. 
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We  shall  here  describe  only  the  two  minerals  to  wbieli  tlie  name  felspar  is  more 
especially  applied,  viz.  Orthoclase,  or  Potash-filspar,  and  Albitc,  or  Soda-fdspar.  The 
rest  have  been  or  will  be  describ'cd  in  separate  articles. 

The  two  species  of  felspar  just  named  are  distinguished,  partly  by  their  crystalline 
forms,  partly  by  their  chemical  composition,  orthoclase  being  monoclinic,  and  containing, 
for  tiie  most  part,  more  potash  than  soda,  while  albite  istriclinio,  and  contains  more  soda 
tlian  potash.  In  one  or  two  varieties  of  orthoclase  (known  to  be  such  by  their  cleavage), 
the  proportion  of  soda  exceeds  that  of  potash,  as  in  glassy  felspar  from  Langenbcrg 
(Analysis,  15,  p.  620),  and  in  loxoclase  ;  but  in  triclinic  felspar,  the  soda  invariably 
predominates,  the  proportion  of  potash  never  amounting  to  one-third  that  of  the  soda  ; 
so  that  it  may  be  stated  as  generally  true  that  excess  of  potash  determines  the  mono- 
clinic  and  excess  of  soda  the  triclinic  form.  The  alkali  present  in  the  smaller  proportion 
appears,  however,  to  have  some  influence  on  the  crystalline  form  :  for,  according  to 
observations  of  Breithaupt  and  of  Naumanu,  it  appears  that  in  some  varieties  of 
potash-felspar,  the  inclinations  of  the  axes  are  somewhat  dilFerent  from  that  wluch 
exists  in  normal  orthoclase,  so  that  the  forms  pass  into  the  dicUnic  and  even  into  the 
triclinic  system. 

Orthoclase  and  albite  may  also  be  distinguished  to  a  certain  extent  by  their  density, 
that  of  albite  being  for  the  most  part  somewhat  above  that  of  orthoclase  ;  but  this 
criterion  is  not  very  decided,  inasmuch  as  the  density  of  a  felspar  may  be  increased  by 
an  augmented  proportion  of  lime. 

Ortlioclase.  Common  or  Potash  Fdspar.  Ice-spar.  Felsiic.  Adularia. 
Moonsto7ic.  Murchisonitc.  Lcclite.  Amausite.  Ama::on-stone.  Sanidin.  Napo- 
leonite.  Necronite.  Pegmatolite.  Mikroklin  (Breithaupt).  Valcncianite 
(Breithaupt).    Erythrite  and  Pcrthitc  of  Thomson. 

Monndinic. — Some  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  forms  are  shown  in  figs.  471 — 
476.   liatio  of  axes,  a:  h  :  c  =  1'619  :  1  :  0'84'i  ;  ccP  :  ooP  in  the  orthodiagoual  prin- 


Fig.  471.  Fig-  472. 


cipal  section  =  61°  11';  oP  :  <»P  =  67°  44'.  The  crystals  are  often  prismatically 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis  {figs.  471,  473)  or  in  that  of  the  clino- 
diagonal  {fig.  472);  frei|uently  also  they  assume  the  tabular  form  from  predominance 
of  the  face  [  ooPoo  ].  Twin-crystals  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  like  those  in  figs.  475, 
476.  for  the  description  of  which  see  Crystallography  (p.  163) ;  more  rarely  the 
cumbination-faee  is  parallel  to  the  face  of  a  clinodiagona)  dome  [2Pco].  Cleavage 
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perfect  parallel  to  oP;  lesa  perfect  parallel  to  [coPoo].  Often  massive,  cleavable,  or 
granular,  sometimes  coarsely  lamellar. 

Hardness  =  6.  Specific  gravity  =  2-4 — 2-62.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclining 
to  pearly  on  the  surface  of  perfect  cleavage.  Colour  white,  grey,  reddish-white,  flesh- 
red,  greenish-white,  green.  Streak  uncoloured.  Transparent  to  translucent. 
Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  with  diificulty  to  a  semi-transparent  blebby  glass  (at 
the  heat  of  the  porcelain  furnace,  to  a  greyish  white  frothy  glass).  According  to 
Turner,  many  altered  felspars  give  a  slight  indication  of  the  presence  of  boric  acid.  It 
is  not  attacked  by  acids. 

Anali/ses. — 1.  Valentine  Eose  (Scherer's  .T.  viii.  24-i). — 2.  Delesse  (BuU.  geol. 
[2]  X.  568).  —  3.  Gmelin  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxi.  313).  —  4.  Abich  {ibid.  li.  528.) 
— 5.  Broguiart  and  Malaguti"( Ann.  Min.  [4]  ii.  465). — 6.  Plattner  (Pogg.  Ann. 
xlvi.  299).— 7.  Evreinoflf(;m  Ixvii.  421).- 8.  T.  S.  Hunt  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  i.  322). 
— 9,  10.  SmithandBrush  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xvi.  42).— 11.  B  ert  hi  er  (TfamTOf /sSer/* 
Mineralchemic,^.  626).— 12.  Eothe  {ibid.).—XZ  Abi  ch  (iW<Z.).— 14.  G.  Eose  (?Wc^.) 
— 16.  Schnabel  (/iid). 

Si02    A1'03  Fe<03  Ca'O  Mg'O  K^O  Na'O  b^Tg- 

nitiun 

1.  Common  Jeh-p  ir,  iMmmtz .      .      .    66-75    I7  o0     1-75     125    .    .     12-00         .    .    .  =  98-2-5 

2.  Cominunfclsjiar,  C'hanioiinix  .       .   66  48    19-06  trace    0-63    .    .     10-6-2    2-30    .    .  =  9S-99 

3.  Comino./ /r-fap.ir,  ewmsA,  Laurvig  .   65-90    19  46    0-44    0  28     .    .      6-5.5     6-14    0-12  =  98-89 

4.  /irfa/di-m,  St.  Giithard  .  .  .  65-69  17  97  .  .  1-34  .  .  13-99  l-OI  .  .  =  100  00 
,5.  Moonstone,  Cejlon    ....   64  00    19-43    .    .    0-4'2    0-20     14-81         .    1-14  =  100  00 

6.  ViiUiiciantle   66-82     17  -58    0-09     ....     14-80    .    .    .    .  =  99-29 

7.  Microc/in   65-76    18  31  trace     1-20     .    .     14 1)6    .    .    .    .  =  99  33 

Pcrthite  66-44     18-35     1-00     0-67     0-24      6-37     5-.56    0  40  =  99-03 

9.  Chesleriite   64-76    17-60    0-50     0-65    0  30     I4-1S     175    0-65  =  jno  39 

ho.xoclas.e   65-40    19  48     1-25    2-26    0 '20      2  75    7-23    0-76  =   99  34 

11.  G/nssji/rfepar-,  nraehenfels     .       .    66  60     18-50    0-60     1  00    .    .      8-00    4-00    .    .=  98  70 

12.  G7asi(/ fr/.(p«i-,  Rockeskvll,  Eifel     .    65  84    17-61    0-74    0-18    0-06    14-.-!9    118    .    .  =  100-00 

13.  Giassp  felspar,  Epomeo;  Ischia  .  66-73  17-66  0  81  1-23  1"20  8-27  4-10  .  .  =  9H-90 
U.  Glassy  f,lspar,Veimmt,  .  .  .  65  52  19-15  .  .  0'60  .  .  14-74  .  .  =  100-81 
15.  Glassy  felspar,   Langt-nbcrg,  Sie- 

beng^birg  6633    19  02    0-52     0-76    .    .      6  02    7-32    .    .  =  99-97 

The  formula  K-O.AI'Ol6SiO=  requires  64-8  SiO^  18  4  APO',  16-8  K-0  =  100. 

Soda,  as  already  observed,  generally  replaces  part  of  the  potash  and  sometimes  even 
predominates,  as  in  loxoclase.  Lime  and  magnesia  are  almost  always  present  to  a 
small  amount,  some  glassy  felspars  containing  as  much  as  2^  to  2|  per  cent,  of  lime. 
Pelspar  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid.  (Fownes,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ix.  190.— Sullivan,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxvii.  161.) 

The  different  varieties  of  felspar  are  distinguished  by  their  colour,  lustre,  and  trans- 
parency. The  common  sub  translucent  variety,  or  orthoclase,  is  the  ordinary  consti- 
tuent of  granite  :  it  occurs  in  fine  crystals  at  Baveno  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  Lomnitz 
in  Silesia,  Carlsbad  and  Elnbogen  in  Bohemia,  Arendal  in  Norway,  the  Land's  End, 
the  Mourne  Mountains  in  Ireland,  Alabasclika,  and  other  places  in  the  Ural,  near  Eio 
Janeiro,  at  Eossie  in  St.  La-wrence  Coimty,  New  York,  and  other  localities.  Loxoclase 
found  at  Hammond,  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  is  distinguished  by  more  distinct 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  basal  and  clinodiagonal  .sections.  Specific  gra-vity  =  2-6  — 2-62 
(Plattner.)  Nccronite  is  a  variety  which  gives  off  a  fetid  odour  when  struck.  —  Ches- 
tcrlitc  is  from  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. — Adidaria  is  a  transparent  or  translucent 
variety,  found  in  granitic  rocks.  Large  crystals  of  it  are  found  on  the  St.  Gothard. — 
ValenciMiite  is  a  variety  of  adularia  fi-om  the  Valenciana  mine,  in  Mexico. — Moonstone, 
from  Ceylon,  is  also  a  variety  of  adularia,  exhibiting  pearly  reflections  when  polished. — 
Sunstone  is  a  similar  variety,  containing  minute  scales  of  oxide  of  iron. — Aventiirin 
felspar  is  less  pellucid,  and  has  yellow  and  reddish  internal  reflections. — The  Miirchi- 
sonite  of  Levy  is  a  flesh-red  variety  of  felspar  (speciflc  gravity  =  2-51)  occurring  in 
rolled  pebbles  at  Hea-ritree,  near  Exeter. — Amazon-stone  is  a  verdigris-green  variety, 
coloured  by  copper,  from  Lake  Ilmen. — Leelite  or  Ililhflinta,  from  Gryphyttan,  in 
Sweden,  has  a  waxy  lustre,  and  deep  flesh -red  colour.  —  Variolite  is  a  dark  green  variety, 
containing  lighter  globular  particles,  from  the  river  Drac,  in  France  — The  Microlin 
of  Breithaupt,  is  a  variety  of  felspar  from  Arendal ;  the  Eri/thrite  of  Thomson  is  a 
flesh-coloured  felspar,  containing  3  per  cent,  magnesia,  found  in  amygdaloid.  Specific 
gra-vity  =  2-541. — The  Pcrthite  of  Thomson,  is  from  Perth  in  Upper  Canada. 

All  the  varieties  of  felspar  above  mentioned  occur  in  rocks  of  the  older  formations ; 
glassy  felspar,  also  called  Sa?iid in  (from  ao.vis,  a  board,  the  crystals  being  tabular),  is 
found  in  trachytic  and  volcanic  recks  of  recent  origin  ;  it  has  a  perfect  vitreous  lustre, 
and  is  traversed  by  numerous  cracks.  A  variety  called  Ice-spar  is  found  in  tlie  Vesu- 
vian  lavas ;  the  Rhyacolite  of  G.  Eose  is  also  a  glassy  felspar  from  Vesuvius. 

According  to  Bischof,  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  felspar,  and  the  minerals  with  which 
it  is  associated,  are,  in  most  cases,  such  as  prove  it  to  have  been  formed  by  reactioi:s 
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that  have  taken  phice  in  the  wet  way,  although  tlie  possibility  of  its  formation  by 
fusion  is  established  by  its  occurrence  in  Tiolet-coloiired  crystals  on  the  inner  walls  of 
a  smelting  furnace  at  Sangerhausen.  {Chcm.  and  Phijs.  Gcolngy,  by  Gustav  Bischof, 
Eng.  edit.  ii.  162.  H.  seq.) 

Altvrations  of  Fdspar. — Felspar  is  altered  by  the  action  of  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid  (Forchammer),  or  rendered  acid  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  (Mitscher- 
lich),  or  containing  alkaline  and  other  ingredients  in  solution,  the  change  consisting  in 
tlie  abstraction  of  the  alkali  and  a  portion  of  the  silica,  and  the  assumption  of  water. 
The  ultimate  products  of  this  alteration  are  hydrated  silicates  of  aluminium,  viz.  JcaoUn 
and  its  varieties,  yhuleritc,  halloi/site,  samoitc,  and  hole,  and  the  several  kinds  of  clay. 
The  following  are  analyses  of  partially  decomposed  felspars. 

a.  Orthoclase  from  the  porphyry  of  the  Auerberg,  near  Stolberg,  in  the  Harz  ; 
white,  i-atlier  soft  (Rammelslierg,  Mineralch  mic,]).  629). — h.  Decomposed  orthoclase 
from  the  granite  of  Karlsbad. — c.  The  same  from  the  syenite  of  Geisiug,  near  Alten- 
berg,  in  the  Erzgebirg. — d.  The  same  from  the  red  porphyry  of  Ilmeuau,  in  the  Tliii- 
riugerwald  (Crass o,  loc.  cit.) : 

.SiO-  A1'03  KeiO'  Mii^O  Ca-O  Mg-O  K-O  N.v-O  H^O  C^-CO^ 

a.  66-26  16-98  0-31     .    .  0-43  0  11  14-42  0-20  1-29  .     .   =  100 

b.  oi-n  29-93  1-22  .    .  0-59  0-46  4-67  0-41  8-61  .     .   =  99  96 

c.  70-79  17-09  1-15  .    .  0-35  0-65  5-86  0-38  3  67  .     .    =  99  91 

d.  23-17  7-30  12-53  0-17  .    .  0-61  2-12  0  21  .    .  49-46  =  95-57 

In  a  the  alteration  is  rather  mechanical  than  chemical.  The  deficiency  in  d  is  pro- 
bably clue  to  loss  of  water  in  the  analysis. 

Felspar  is  also  gradually  converted  by  loss  of  sUica  and  alkali,  into  mica.  This 
transformation,  first  observed  by  G.  Rose  in  the  felspar  crystals  of  Lomnitz  and 
Hirschberg  in  Silesia,  has  lately  been  more  exactly  investigated  by  v.  Rath  (Pogg. 
Ann.  xcviii.  280).  In  the  three  following  analyses,  a  is  the  ttesh-red  orthoclase  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass,  of  specific  gravity  2-544,  and  yielding  only  traces  of  water  when 
heated.  The  zone  of  weathered  mineral  A,  immediately  surrounding  this  is  greenish- 
white,  granular,  friable,  of  rough,  uneven  fracture,  and  filled  throughout  its  mass  with 
specks  of  silvery  lustre;  its  specific  gravity  is  2-616.  The  external  layer  c  consists  of 
mica  in  gi-eenish  scales,  which  turn  brown  when  heated  ;  their  specific  gravity  is  2-8G7. 
For  analysis  they  were  separated  from  intermixed  quartz-granules. 


Si02 

Fe'03 

Ca=0 

Mg^O 

K^O 

Na-O 

Ln«s  by 
igiiiiiiin. 
0-50  = 

a. 

66-66 

18-86 

0-46 

0  36 

0-21 

11-12 

3-01 

101-18 

b. 

65-48 

20-34 

1-32 

0  54 

0-30 

9  21 

2-08 

1-34  = 

100  61 

c. 

49-04 

29-01 

5  56 

0-17 

0-75 

11-19 

0-50 

4-65  = 

100-87 

The  Orthoclase,  in  changing  into  mica,  parts  with  about  half  its  alkali  and  |  of  its 
silica.    {Rammehherg's  Mincrakhemie,  p.  630.) 

Albite.    Sodd-frlspar.    Cluavilandite.    Pcriclin.    Tdartinr.  Kicsjspaih. 

Triclinic,  an  ordinary  combination  being  oo/P/  .  cotco  .  oP  .  P'  .  _P'co  (  lig.  477). 
Cleavage  very  perfect  parallel  to  oP ;  less  distinct  parallel  to  coPco  ;  imperfect  parallel 
to  P'.  Twin  crystals  are  frequent,  generally  having  the  fiice  of  combination  parallel 
to  a-jf  CO  [Jig.  478)  see  p.  265  ;  indeed  the  tendency  of  this  mineral  to  form  twins  is  so 


great,  that  even  crystals  and  crystalline  fragments  of  apparently  simple  structure  are 
generally  found  to  consist  of  a  large  number  of  lamellar  twins,  producing  on  certain 
fractured  surfaces  striations  which  are  characteristic  of  albitc.  The  mineral  likewise 
occurs  Limellar  and  granular,  sometimes  almost  impalpable. 

Hardness  =  6 — 6-5  ;  in  some  granular  varieties  =  7.  Specific  gravity  =  2-69 — 2-65. 
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Lustre,  vitreous  ;  on  tlie  clearage-faces,  pearly.  Colourless,  ■white  of  various  shades, 
light  red,  yellow,  green,  and  grey.  Streak  uncoloured.  Transparent  to  subtransluoent, 
Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  — Before  the  blowpipe,  it  behaves  very  much  like  orthoclase, 
but  melts  somewhat  more  easily,  and  colours  the  flame  distinctly  yellow. 

Analyses. — 1.  Gr.  Eose  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiii.  173). — 2.  Thaulow  {^ihid.  xlii.  571). 
— 3.  Abich  (Berg.  u.  hiitteum.  Zeitung,  1842,  No.  19). — i.  Stromeyer  [Untcr- 
suchimgcn,  p.  300).— 5.  Abich  {he.  cit.).—&.  Hunt  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  i.  322).— 7.  Eam- 
melsberg  (Mineralchemie,  p.  620). 

Si02 

1.  Crystdliscd,  Arendal  68-46 

2.  „       St.  Gothard  69-00 

3.  „       Miask     .    .  68-45 

4.  Massive,  Chesterfield  70-68 

5.  Periclin,  PanteUaria  .  68-23 


66-80 


All  03 

FeiO' 

Ca20 

Mg20 

K2  0 

Na^O 

Mn^O 

19-30 

0-28 

0-68 

9-12 

97-84 

19-43 

0-20 

11-47 

10010 

18-71 

0-27 

0-50 

0-18 

0-65 

11-24  trace  = 

100  00 

19-80 

0-11 

0-24 

9-06 

99  89 

18-30 

1-01 

1-26 

0-51 

2-53 

7-99 

igll. 

99-83 

21-80 

0-30 

2-52 

0-20 

0-58 

7-00 

0-6  = 

99-80 

16-59 

2-30 

0-85 

1-46 

0-51 

10-24 

99-57 

6.  Peristerite,  Perth, 
Lower  Canada 

7.  Hyposclerite,  Arendal  67-62 

The  formula  Na-O.Al<Ol6SiO^  requires  68-7  SiO^,  19-5  Al-iO',  11-8  Na=0  =  100. 

Hyposelcrite,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2-6  —  2-66,  and  is  softer  than  albite,  is, 
according  to  Eammelsberg,  a  mixture  of  albite  with  5  per  cent,  augite. — A  white 
massive  felspar  from  the  St.  Gothard,  containing  nearly  equal  quantities  of  potash  and 
soda  (67-39  SiO^,  19-24  A^C■^  0-31  Ca-0,  0-61  Mg  O,  6-77  K"0,  and  6-23  Na-0), 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  albite  and  orthoclase. 

Albite  often  replaces  orthoclase  as  a  constituent  of  granite ;  in  other  instances  it  is 
associated  with  orthoclase,  as  in  Porapey's  pillar,  and  may  then  be  distinguished  by  its 
superior  whiteness.  The  albite  granites  are  often  repositories  of  several  of  the  granite 
minerals,  e.  g.  tourmalin,  beryl,  and  allanite.  Albite  is  associated  with  pearlspar  in 
the  Tyrol,  where  it  occurs  in  large  transparent  crystals ;  with  epidote  and  garnet  at 
Arendal ;  with  eudialyte  and  hornblende  in  Greenland.  It  is  frequently  one  of  the 
constituents  of  syenite  and  greenstone.    (Dana,  ii.  240.) 

Soda-felspars  yield  more  rapidly  than  potash-felspars  to  the  decomposing  action  of 
water  containing  carbonic  acid ;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Sterry  Hunt  finds  in  the  more 
recent  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks  of  Canada  "  a  less  development  of  soda-felspar, 
while  orthoclase  and  mica,  chlorite  and  epidote,  and  silicates  of  alumina,  like  chiasto- 
lite,  kyanite,  and  staurotide  (which  contain  but  little  or  no  alkali,  and  are  rare  in  the 
older  rocks)  become  abundant."  He  conceives  the  carbonate  of  sodium  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  albite  and  similar  minerals  of  the  older  rocks,  to  have  reacted 
witli  the  cliloride  of  calcium  which  existed  in  large  proportion  in  the  paljeozoic  ocean, 
thus  giving  rise  to  deposits  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  to  the  chloride  of  sodium 
which  sea  water  now  contains.    (Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.  Jan.  5,  1859.) 

Green  Felspar  of  B odenmais. — This  mineral  which  occurs  associated  with 
magnetic  pyrites,  quartz,  &c.,  exhibits  on  the  cleavage-faces  the  striation  of  the 
triclinic  felspars,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  =  2-546  —  2-549  (Kerndt),  2-604 
(Potyka).  Heated  in  splinters  before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  to  a  blebby  glass,  and 
colours  the  flame  reddish-yellow.  Contains,  according  to  Potyka  (Pogg.  Ann.  cviii. 
363) : 

Si02  AHOa         Fe'O        Ca=0        M^^o         R-^O  J^.C-O 

63-12       19-78       1-51       0-65       0-13       12-57       2-11  =  99  87; 

whence  Eammelsberg  (ilfzMemfc^ewg,  p.  616)  deduces  the  formula  £j^^2q 1 2SiO- 4 

APOl3SiO-— which  is  of  the  form  M«O.Ar'0».5Si02,  or  2P'I(AP)"'Si6^].3SiO^.  The 
mineral  is  perhaps  a  new  member  of  the  felspar  group  (p.  618),  intermediate  in  compo- 
sition between  oligoclase  and  orthcclase,  between  which  it  also  stands  with  regard  to 
its  density. 

S'ES.SPi^THSC  SIOCSES.  Felspar — chiefly  orthoclase  and  its  varieties— enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  great  number  of  rocks.  Granite  consists  of  felspar  (generally 
orthoclase),  quartz,  and  mica,  crystallised  promiscuously  together.  Pegmatite  is 
graphic  granite.  Gneiss  has  the  same  composition  as  granite,  but  exhibits  traces 
of  lamination.  Mica  slate  is  similar,  but  with  a  distinctly  foliated  structui-e.  Bensite 
is  a  fine-grained  granite,  containing  pyrites,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Beresof  in  the 
UraL  Syenite  resembles  granite,  but  contains  hornblende  in  place  of  mica. 
Protogine  is  a  talc  granite. 

Dolerine  is  a  gneissoid  rock  in  the  Alps,  consisting  of  felspar  and  talc.  Granidite, 
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Euriie,  or  Leptynite  is  a  granidar  compound  of  felspar  and  qnartz,  sometimes  with 
garnet.  Hornfds  and  Conmhianite  alBO  consist  of  quartz  and  felspar.  I'l/roxentte 
consists  of  felspar  and  lamellar  pyroxene.  Pt/romcridc  is  a  granitoid  rock,  containing 
tliickly  disseminated  spherules  of  a  felspathic  rock,  mixed  with  quartz.  Miascitv  is  a 
granular  slaty  rock,  consisting  of  orthoclase,  mica,  and  elceolite,  sometimes  with  quartz, 
albite,  and  hornblende. 

Torphijry  consists  of  a  compact  felspathic  base  {cornite  or  'poriihiiritc'),  intermixed 
with  crystals  of  felspar  (orthoclase,  oligoclase,  or  labradorite).    Sec  Poefhyry. 

Clinkstone  or  FiionoUte  is  a  compact  felspatliic  rock,  of  greyish  colour  and  smooth 
fracture,  clinking  under  the  hammer  somewhat  like  a  metallic  ore.  Trachi/ie  is  similar 
in  colour  and  constitution,  but  has  a  rough  surface  of  fracture.  Domite  is  a  greyish 
earthy  variety  from  the  Puy-de-Dome. 

Pumice  is  a  porous  felspathic  scoria  from  volcanoes. 

Trap  or  Greenstone  is  a  dark-heavy  blackish-green,  green,  or  brownish  rock,  con- 
sisting of  felspar  and  hornblende.  When  albite  replaces  orthoclase,  the  rock  is  called 
diorite.  Basalt  (i.  618)  is  a  similar  rock,  consisting  of  felspar  (generally  labradorite) 
with  augite,  olivine,  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  a  zeolite.  Boh  rite  (p.  34.3),  is  similar  to 
basalt,  but  does  not  contain  olivine,  or  generally  zeolites.  Ar^aiiusitc  is  a  fine-grained 
rock,  similar  to  basalt,  in  which  labradorite  jjredominates.  Wackc  is  an  earthy 
variety  or  a  rock  consisting  of  basaltic  earth  or  sand. 

Pi  trosil'-X,  or  Adinole,  is  a  compact  impure  felspar,  like  the  base  of  porphjTies. 
Ohsidian  or  volcanic  glass,  is  sometimes  impure  glassy  felspar,  sometimes  a  mixture  of 
felspar  and  augite,  with  chrysolite  and  much  iron,  &e.,  according  to  the  natui'e  of  the 
lava  from  which  it  is  formed.   (See  Obsidian.) 

Pitehstone  and  Pearhtonc  are  felspathic  minerals,  containing  excess  of  silica,  like  the 
spherules  of  pyroraeride,  porphyry,  &c.  Baidite  or  Krahlite  (i.  522)  appears  to  be  a 
siliceous  felspathic  mineral  related  to  these  concretions :  it  forms  the  basis  of  the 
trachj'te,  obsidian,  and  pitchstone  of  Iceland.    (Dana,  ii.  246.) 

S'SBTES'SS.,  OISi  OP.    The  essential  oil  of  common  fennel  {Foejiicidum  vulgare  op 
</<?(«i  ytr«/f7(/i(/H)  is  identical  with  oil  of  anise  (i.  297).    The  oil  of  bitter  fennel 
(?  of  Phellandrium  aquaticum)  is  a  mixture  of  two  volatile  oils  differing  in  boiling 
point  (i.  299). 

rEUGUSOSSrSTlS.  A  rare  mineral  from  Kikertaursak  in  Greenland,  discovered 
by  Hartwall  (K.  Vet.  Acad.  Forh.  1828,  p.  167),  further  examined  by  Weber.  It 
crystallises  in  quadratic  sphenoids  (p.  1.36)  with  imperfect  cleavage,  parallel  to  the 
pyramid  of  the  primary  form.  Hardness  =  5  5 — 6.  Spec.  grav.  =  6-838  (Allan), 
5-800  (Turner).  Lustre,  dull  externally,  brilliantly  vitreous  and  submetallic  on  the 
fractured  surface.  Colour  brownish-black ;  in  thin  scales,  pale  liver-brown.  Streak 
pale  brown.  Subtranslucent  to  opaque.  Fracture  imperfect  conehoidal.  Infusible 
before  the  bloviiiipe.  With  fluxes  it  melts  with  difficulty,  forming  glasses  which 
appear  yellow  while  hot.  The  glass  formed  with  phosphorus-salt  appears  reddish  in 
the  reducing  flame  ;  when  saturated  with  soda  it  yields  globules  of  tin. 

The  mineral  is  a  hyponiobate  (originally  regarded  as  a  tantalate)  of  yttrium  and 
cerium,  containing  also  zirconic  and  stannic  acids,  as  shown  by  the  following 
analyses,  a  by  Hartwall,  b  by  Weber  : 


>b203         Sn02        Zr02  Y-O 

a.  47-75        1  00       3-02  41-91 

b.  48-84       0-35       6-93       38  61 


Ce^O        U-0         Ft.=  0 

4-68       0-95       0-31  =  90-62 

3-05       0-35       1-33  =  99-46 


From  Weber's  analysis  we  may  deduce  the  formula  M'^0(ZrO^ ;  SnO")  +  2(M-0. 
Nb-0-')  =  M\Zr  ;  Sn)0^4MNbO-.    (Rammelsbcrg's  Mineralchcmie,  p.  401.) 

S'EREEEia'TATZOBr  and  POTKEPACTSOK-.  (Berzelius,  Berz.  Jahresber. 
XX.  454.  — Liebig,  Handw.  d.  Chem.  iii.  217.  —  Schwann,  Pogg.  Ann.  xli.  184. — 
Helmholz,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxi.  429. — Dopping  and  Struve,  ibid.,  xli.  255. — Blon- 
desin,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xii.  244,  333.— C.  Schmidt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  128  ;  cxxvi. 
126. —  Pasteur,  Vinous  Fenmntation,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iviii.  323;  Lactous  Fer- 
mentation, ibid.  lii.  404;  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1857,  p.  510  ;  1859,  p.  653;  Mucous 
Fermentation,  HvM.  Soe.  Chim.  1861,  p.  30 ;  Spontaneous  Becomposition,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  Ixiii.  5.— Gm..vii.  96;  xv.  265.) 

Certain  organic  compounds,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  water,  and  a  certain 
temperature,  undergo  decomposition,  consisting  either  in  a  slow  combustion  or  oxida- 
tion by  the  surrounding  air,  or  in  a  new  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  compound 
in  different  proportions  (often  -with  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water),  and  the 
conseijuent  formation  of  new  products.  The  former  pi'ocess,  that  of  slow  combustion, 
is  called  Ercmacausis  or  Becay,  and  has  been  already  considered  (p.  497);  the  latter  is 
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called  Putrefaction  or  Fermentation, — putrefaction,  wlien  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
offensive  odour,  fermentation  when  no  such  odour  is  evolved,  and  especially  if  the 
process  results  in  the  formation  of  useful  products  ;  thus  the  decomposition  of  a  dead 
body  or  of  a  quantity  of  blood  or  lu-ine,  is  putrefaction  ;  that  of  grape-juice  or  malt-wort, 
which  yields  alcohol,  is  fermentation. 

In  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  organic  compounds  of  a  higher  order 
are  resolved,  sometimes  into  lower  organic  compounds,  sometimes  into  inorganic  com- 
pounds, as  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  or  sulphuretted  hydi'ogen,  sometimes  into  simple 
substances,  as  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases.  In  many  fermentations,  none  of  the  above- 
mentioned  gases  are  evolved  ;  in  fact,  they  go  on  without  any  evolution  of  gas.  The 
afSnities  which  tend  towards  the  formation  of  organic  compounds  of  a  lower  order,  or 
of  inorganic  products,  are  doubtless  stronger  than  those  by  which  the  original  substance 
is  held  together ;  and  this  circumstance  is  probably  connected  with  the  evolution  of 
heat  which  accompanies  fermentation,  and  may  be  partly  the  cause  of  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  organic  bodies. 

Fermenting  and  putrefying  substances  generally  have  a  tendency  to  abstract  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  other  bodies.  Hence,  when  fermentation  talces  place  with  free  access 
of  air,  it  is  accompanied  by  ereniacausis  on  the  surface  of  the  organic  substance. — 
Putrefying  substances  reduce  sulphide  of  iron  from  ferrous  sulphate.  The  warm 
fermentation  of  indigo  is  likewise  a  process  of  the  same  nature. 

The  substances  most  disposed  to  putrefaction  are  numerous  compounds  rich  in 
nitrogen,  viz.  the  albuminous  or  protein  substances,  such  as  albumin,  fibrin,  casein, 
emulsin,  legumin,  gliadin,  glutin,  &c.,  and  gelatinous  substances,  such  as  membranes 
consisting  of  gelatin  and  other  tissues,  glue,  chondrin,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  other  compounds  rich  in  nitrogen,  such  as  uric  acid,  the  alkaloids,  indigo,  &c., 
■which,  of  themselves,  at  least,  are  not  capable  of  putrefying,  and  even  some  substances 
belonging  to  the  class  of  protein-compounds,  but  of  a  coherent  nature,  such  as  hair, 
horn,  and  hard-boiled  albumin,  are  susceptible  only  of  a  slow  decay.  The  former 
compounds,  on  the  contrary,  require  only  the  presence  of  water  and  the  access  of  air 
at  the  commencement,  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  which,  on  account 
of  the  offensive  odour  which  accompanies  it,  is  especially  denoted  by  the  term  putrefac- 
tion. Since  animals  are  mainly  composed  of  these  substances,  they  are  especially 
liable  to  this  putrid  decomposition  ;  but  many  seeds  of  plants,  mosses,  &c.,  which  are 
likewise  rich  in  protein-compounds,  are  also  liable  to  pass  into  the  state  of  stinking 
putrefaction.  The  bad  smell  which  accompanies  putrefaction,  proceeds  partly  from 
inorganic  compounds,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia,  partly  from 
newly  formed  volatile  organic  compounds,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  exactly 
known.  • 

Of  other  organic  compounds,  there  are  but  few  which  are  brought  into  a  state  of 
fermentation  or  putrefaction  by  contact  with  air  and  water,  so  long  as  gelatin  and 
albuminous  compounds  are  excluded.  Urea  dissolved  in  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water  is  very  slowly  resolved  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  ;  dilute  aqueous  solutions 
of  many  vegetable  acids,  and  more  especially  of  their  ammoniacal  salts,  also  of  sugar, 
gum,  and  starch,  are  decomposed  with  formation  of  mould. 

But  many  substances  incapable  of  fermenting  fcr  se,  undergo  that  change  wlien  in 
contact  with  gelatinous  or  albuminous  compounds ;  and  those  which  are  capable  of 
fermenting  alone  ferment  more  quickly,  or  with  formation  of  different  products,  when 
they  are  brought  in  contact  with  these  compounds.  Many  compounds,  however — those, 
namely,  which  consist  wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — are  incapable  of  fermenting 
even  under  these  circumstances.  As  gelatinous  and  albuminous  compounds  excite 
fermentation  in  other  substances,  they  are  called  Ferments,  and  the  compounds  which 
are  brought  into  the  fermenting  state  by  contact  with  them  are  called  Fermentable 
Substa7Wes. 

Albuminous  and  gelatinous  compounds  sometimes  excite  fermentation  in  other  sub- 
stances, even  when  they  are  in  the  fresh  state,  as  they  exist  in  plants  and  animals ;  — 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  they  must  be  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction,  before  they  will  act  as  ferments  upon  other  bodies ; 
and,  in  this  case,  it  is  often  found  that  they  will  bring  another  substance  into  different 
states  of  fermentation,  according  to  the  particular  stage  of  decomposition  which  they 
have  themselves  attained. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  salicin  or  amygdalin  would  probably  remain  unaltered  for  a 
long  time,  if  left  to  itself ;  but  the  emulsion  of  almonds  (Si/naptase)  added  in  its  unal- 
tered state,  just  as  it  exists  in  recently  prepared  sweet  almond-milk,  decomposes 
salicin  into  glucose  and  saligenin,  and  amygdalin  into  glucose,  bitter-almond  oil,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid. — In  black  mustard,  the  addition  of  water  induces  the  formation  of 
volatile  oil  of  mustard,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  emulsin-lUie  substance  con- 
tained in  it  on  the  myronic  acid  which  it  also  contains. 
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Fixed  oils  appear  to  pass  iuto  a  state  of  raucid  putref  aution  only  when  an  albuminous 
compound  is  mixed  with  tliem. 

Starch  boiled  to  a  paste  with  water,  and  then  left  to  itself  in  a  close  vessel  for  some, 
weeks,  is  in  great  part  converted  into  glucose,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride 
and  hydrogen  ;  but  in  contact  with  gluten  at  60°  C.  the  starch  of  the  paste  is  converted 
into  glucose  in  eight  hours ;  lastly,  if  the  gluten  has  previously  passed  into  that 
peculiar  condition  in  which  it  exists  as  germinated  gluten  or  diastase  in  malt,  it  effects 
this  conversion  of  the  stareli  at  60°  G.  in  less  than  an  hour. 

A  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  glucose  or  cane-sugar,  which  remains  unaltered  when 
alone,  or  only  forms  a  little  mould  and  mucus  after  a  long  time,  may  be  bron^;ht, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ferment  and  its  stage  of  decomposition,  and  according 
to  the  temperature  and  dilution  of  the  solution,  into  three  diiferent  states  of  ferment- 
ation ;  whereby  it  is  converted  eitlier  into  lactic  and  then  into  butyric  acid  (Lactous 
and  Biiii/rous  Fermentation), — or  into  a  mucous  substance  allied  to  gum,  and  generally 
at  the  same  time  into  mannite  {Mucous  Fernantatioii), — or  resolved  into  carbonic 
anhydride  and  alcohol,  together  with  small  quantities  of  succinic  acid  and  glycerin. 
(Vinous  Fcrmintation.) 

The  putrefaction  of  albuminous  and  gelatinous  substances  is  prevented  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  which  likewise  interrupt  its  further  progress  when  it  has  already 
begun.  .  The  same  circumstances  like■^^'ise  jirevent  or  interrupt  the  fermentation  of  any 
fermentable  materials  that  may  be  mixed  with  the  ferment.  Among  these  circum- 
stances are  the  following ; 

1.  Exclusion  of  the  air. — Keeping  the  substances  in  a  vacuum,  in  water  free  from 
air,  in  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  otlier  gases  which  cannot  furnish 
oxygen  to  tlie  nitrogenous  substances,  or  covering  them  with  oil,  butter,  tallow,  wax,  or 
resin. — Wood  immersed  in  the  de]iths  of  lakes  and  peat-mosses,  wliere  no  oxygen 
absorbed  from  the  air  can  reach  it,  because  it  is  intercepted  on  the  way  by  organic 
sxibstances  diffused  through  the  water,  remains  unaltered  for  thousands  of  years. — 
This  exclusion  of  air  may  prevent  incipient  putrefaction,  but  does  not  usually  interrupt 
the  progress  of  that  which  has  already  begun.  According  to  Schwann  and  others 
(p.  620),  exclusion  of  air  acts,  not  by  intercepting  oxygen,  but  liy  preventing  the  ad- 
mission of  the  germs  of  microscopic  plants  and  animals  diffused  through  the  air. 

2.  Dn/ness. —  Perfect  ch'yness  prevents  every  kind  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction, 
and  seldom  allows  even  of  slow  combustion :  e.  g.  the  preservation  of  wood  for  three 
thousand  years  in  Egyptian  tombs,  where  it  has  been  exposed  only  to  the  action  of 
tolerably  dry  air. 

3.  Freezing  temperainre. — Water  in  the  solid  state  is  quite  inactive,  and  does  not 
allow  fermentation  or  putrefaction  to  go  on  ;  but  even  at  a  few  degrees  above  0°  C, 
certain  kinds  of  fermentation  do  not  take  place,  and  others  are  very  slowly  produced. 
All  kinds  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  appear  to  take  place  mo.st  readily  between 
20°  and  40°  C. — Mammoths  have  remained  undecomposed  for  thousands  of  years  in 
the  ice  of  Siberia. 

4.  Boiling  hrat  prevents  incipient  fermentation,  and  eomjiletely  stops  that  whicli  has 
already  begun,  either  because  all  ferments  are  altered  by  it,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
albumin,  which,  when  boiled  liard,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  putrefaction  ;  or  because 
it  kills  the  microscopic  plants  and  animals  and  their  germs;  or  from  both  causes 
together.  Fermentation  prevented  or  interrupted  by  a  boiling  heat,  does  not  recom- 
mence after  cooling,  if  the  air  be  perfectly  excluded,  because  either  oxygen  or  living 
germs  are  required  to  produce  new  ferment. 

On  this  principle  is  founded  Appert's  process,  by  which  easily  decomposilde  articles 
of  food  and  flrink,  such  as  meat,  tish,  vegetables,  milk,  &c.,  may  be  preserved  for 
years, — viz.  by  packing  them  in  air-tight  bottles  or  soldered  tin-cases,  heating  the 
vessels  for  several  hours  in  boiling  water  and  keeping  them  carefully  closed.  To 
explain  this  action,  we  may  either  suppose,  with  Liebig,  that  the  small  quantity  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  enclosed  air  is  taken  up  by  the  organic  matter,  without  being 
able  to  produce  ferment  at  that  temperature,  or,  with  Schwann,  that  the  microscopic 
organisms  are  killed  by  the  heat. 

If  the  air  be  admitted,  the  boiled  substance  passes  again,  after  a  while,  into  the 
fermenting  state. — If  however,  grape-juice,  milk,  meat,  &c.,  be  exposed  once  a  day  to 
a  boiling  heat,  without  being  protected  from  the  air,  and  the  small  quantity  of  repro- 
duced ferment  thereby  rendered  inactive,  before  it  has  time  to  act  upon  the  rest  of  the 
mass,  fermentation  may  be  prevented  for  any  length  of  time. 

6.  Antiputrescevt  or  Antiseptic  Substances. — By  the  addition  of  various  substances, 
organic  and  inorganic,  fermentable  bodies  are  deprived  of  their  tendency  to  fermen- 
tation, and  fermentation  already  commenced  is  interrupted. 

These  antiputrescent  bodies  probably  act  in  various  ways : 

a.  They  abstract  water  from  the  fermentable  substance. 
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b.  They  form  with  it  a  compound  less  liable  to  fermentation. 

c.  They  decompose  the  ferment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  tendency  to 
fermentation. 

d.  They  take  from  the  surrounding  air,  and  also  from  the  ferment  already  oxidised 
by  it,  the  oxygen  required  for  fermentation. 

e.  They  probably  kill  the  fungi  and  infusoria  and  their  germs. 

The  action  mentioned  in  a  is  probably  exerted  by  powdered  sugar  in  contact  with 
aieat  and  fresh  cut-up  vegetables  ;  the  solution  of  sugar  thereby  formed  is  too  strong 
to  ferment. — a  and  b  together :  The  stronger  miueral  acids,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  alum, 
ferric  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride,  and  other  salts  of  lieavy  metals ;  also  tannin  and 
creosote. — o.  Chlorine,  pernitric  oxide,  and  chromate  of  potassium. — d.  Probably  sul- 
phurous acid. — e.  Arsenious  acid,  mercuric  chloride,  and  several  other  of  the  substances 
above  mentioned.  Arsenious  acid  and  mercuric  chloride  kill  fungi  and  infusoria  ;  nicx 
vomica  only  the  latter. 

Theories  of  Fementat/on. — Respecting  the  exciting  cause  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  two  opposite  views  are  entertained ;  the  one  attributing  these  changes 
entirely  to  the  action  of  chemical  and  physical  forces,  the  other  supposing  that  they 
cannot  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  living  organisms,  viz.  fungi  and 
infusoria. 

In  inqumng  into  the  exciting  cause  of  these  phenomena,  thei'e  are  two  essential 
conditions  to  be  taken  into  account. 

1.  The  ■presence  of  a  nitrogenous  body. — It  is  only  nitrogenous  compounds,  such  as 
albumin,  gelatin,  &c.,  that  are  subject  to  spontaneous  fermentation  or  putrefaction. 
Organic  compounds  containing  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  do  not  ferment 
except  when  in  contact  witli  nitrogenous  bodies. 

2.  Contact  with  the  air. — This  condition  is  necessary  for  the  commencement  of  the 
process,  but  not  for  its  continuance.  A  body  once  brought  into  a  state  of  fermentation 
or  putrefaction  by  contact  with  the  air,  continues  to  ferment  or  putrefy  when  after- 
wards excluded  from  the  air,  provided  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  nitrogenous 
matter  present.  The  juice  of  the  grape  does  not  ferment  while  enclosed  in  the  sound 
skin  of  the  fruit ;  but  the  slightest  puncture  which  admits  the  aii-,  causes  fermentation 
to  begin,  and  the  process  will  then  go  on  even  in  a  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  anhy- 
dride or  hydrogen,  and  hermetically  sealed. 

From  these  circumstances,  Berzelius  and  Liebig  conclude  that  the  exciting  cause 
of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  is  to  be  found  in  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  nitro- 
genous matter,  by  contact  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  undergoes  a  change  of  compo- 
sition, by  whicli  the  equilibrium  of  the  attractive  forces,  which  hold  its  particles 
together  is  disturbed,  and  new  compounds  are  formed ;  this  alteration  of  arrangement 
in  the  atoms  of  the  elements,  produces  a  motion  in  the  compound  molecule  of  the 
nitrogenous  body,  which  motion  is  transferred  from  one  molecule  to  the  next;  and  in 
this  manner  the  decomposition  is  propagated  throughout  the  whole  of  the  nitrogenous 
body. — -Further,  when  a  nitrogenous  substance  in  this  state  of  decomposition  comes  in 
contact  with  another  substance,  such  as  sugar,  which  would  not  ferment  by  itself,  the 
movement  by  which  the  elementary  atoms  of  the  former  are  aifected,  is  also  trans- 
ferred to  the  contiguous  atoms  of  the  latter,  causing  the  elementary  atoms  in  its  com- 
pound molecules  to  enter  into  new  combinations ;  and  in  tliis  manner,  the  latter 
substance  is  made  to  resolve  itself  into  new  products.  (Liebig.) 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  observations  of  many  experimenters,  and  especially 
from  the  recent  elaborate  researches  of  Pasteur,  that  fermentation  is  never  excited 
except  under  the  influence  of  microscopic  organisms,  and  moreover  that  each  particular 
organism  sets  up  a  peculiar  species  of  fermentation. 

According  to  Sch  wa  n  n,  the  air  contains  the  germs  of  microscopic  plants  and  animals ; 
and  when  these  germs  find  a  fitting  soil,  such  as  is  offered  by  various  nitrogenous 
bodies,  they  develop  themselves  therein,  producing  fungi  and  infusoria,  which  then,  in 
a  manner  not  yet  explained,  induce  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  &c. 

It  appears  also  from  the  experiments  of  Schwann  and  ofHelmholz,  that  air  which 
has  been  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  thereby  freed  from  the  germs  of  living 
organisms,  cannot  induce  fermentation  or  putrefaction  in  nitrogenous  bodies,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  oxygen  alone  is  not  suificient  to  bring  nitrogenous  matter  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  ferment. 

Blondeau  also  finds  that  fermentation  in  all  its  forms  depends  on  the  development 
of  fungi.  Alcoholic  fermentation  is  excited  by  one  particular  fungus  (Thrvit/a  cere- 
visicB) ;  lactous  fermentation  by  another  {PinicilUum  glaiwum).  The  latter  fermen- 
tation takes  place  after  the  former,  when  a  mixture  of  30  grammes  of  sugar  and  10 
grms.  yeast,  with  200  cub.  cent,  water  at  the  temperature  of  about  25°  C,  is  left  to 
itself  for  some  time,  after  the  termination  of  the  vinous  fermentation  (which  is  com- 
pleted in  about  two  days).    Beer-yeast  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  left  to  itself  in 
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a  dark,  moist  place,  was  found  to  contain  germs  of  Toi-vida  ccrevisia  and  PinicUlium 
glaiimm  ;  when  the  liquid  was  filtered,  the  former  of  these  remained  on  the  filter  and 
brought  a  solution  of  sugar  into  the  state  of  vinous  fermentation  ;  but  the  latter  being 
extremely  small,  ran  through  the  filter,  and  the  filtrate  brought  sugar-water  into  the 
state  of  lactous  fermentation.  Acetous  fermentation  depends  on  the  development  of 
Torvula  accti.  The  conversion  of  nitrogenous  substances  into  fat  (e.  g.  of  casein  in 
the  prepax-ation  of  Roquefort  cheese,  and  of  fibrin  under  simihir  circumstances),  which 
Blondeau  distinguishes  by  the  term  fatty  or  adipic  Fermentation  {fcrinentc,tio7i 
adipeiise),  is  produced  by  PenicilUum  glaucum  or  Torvula  viridis ;  and  in  butyrous 
fermentation  and  lu-inous  fermentation  (the  conversion  of  urea  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia),  the  action  depends  on  the  development  of  Vi  nicillium  glaioc.um.  (Blondeau.) 
Against  tliis  view  Liebig  raises  the  following  objections : 

Beer-yeast,  which  is  supposed  by  Schwann,  Turpin,  and  others,  to  consist  of  fungi, 
does  not  possess  the  composition  of  true  fungi,  but  of  gluten.  It  has  never  yet  been 
specified  in  wliat  manner  these  microscopic  organisms  effect  the  decomposition  ot 
fermentable  substances.  Are  the  products  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  the  excre- 
ments of  tliese  living  beings,  to  wliieh  the  fermentable  substance  serves  as  food  ?  Or 
do  these  organisms  transform  the  original  fermentalile  substance  into  new  compounds 
(products  of  fermentation)  by  an  external  exertion  of  tlieir  vital  force  ? — If  vinous  fer- 
mentation were  a  consequence  of  the  moi'e  perfect  development  of  fungi — as  we  miglit, 
perhap.s,  suppose  to  be  the  case  in  the  fermentation  of  beer  and  wine  — beer-yeasl; 
ought  not  to  bring  sugar-water  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  inasmuch  as  the  sugai'- water 
contains  no  nitrogenous  matter  which  can  serve  as  food  to  the  fungi  composing  the 
yeast,  but  on  the  contrary  these  fungi  disappear  during  the  fermentation. — Sugar-water 
is  likewise  brought  into  the  state  of  vinous  fermentation  by  contact  with  cheese  or 
almond-milk,  though  in  this  case  no  fungoid  bodies  are  developed  like  those  of  the 
vinous  ferment,  as  in  the  preparation  of  beer,  or  the  fermentation  of  grape-juice. — In 
thousands  of  cases,  no  infusoria  can  be  detected  in  putrefying  cheese,  blood,  urine,  or 
bde,  or  they  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  the  putrefaction  has  gone  on  for  some 
time :  hence  they  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  putrefaction,  but  are  merely  developed 
from  germs  existing  in  the  air,  because  these  germs  find  nourishment  in  the  putrefying 
substance.  It  is  true  that  they  then  accelerate  the  decomposition,  because  they  feed 
upon  the  organic  matter,  and  convert  it  by  theu-  vital  action  into  carbonic  acid,  &c. 
Wlien  they  have  thus  consumed  all  the  nutriment,  they  die,  and  serve  as  food  for 
infusoria  of  other  species.  All  this  may  take  place  when  the  air  has  access  to  the 
putrefying  substance,  but  bodies  which  putrefy  out  of  contact  of  air,  cowdung  for 
example,  never  exhibit  infusoria,  which,  in  fact,  would  be  killed  by  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  evolved  (Liebig).  Liebig  alse  lemavks  (Handworta-hcch  dcr  Chcm/e,ni. 
217),  that  in  the  fermentation  of  milk,  when  that  liquid  is  left  to  itself  for  a  while  in 
vessels  containing  air  and  bound  over  with  blotting  paper,  till  fermentation  and  for- 
.mation  of  lactic  acid  are  completely  established,  not  a  trace  of  vegetable  growth  can  be 
detected.  He  moreover  observes  that  in  the  study  of  fermentation,  attention  has  been 
too  exclusively  directed  to  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  conclusions  of  too  great  gene- 
rality have  been  drawn  from  the  phenomena  observed  in  that  particular  process, 
whereas,  the  explanation  of  vinous  fermentation  ought  rather  to  be  deduced  from  the 
study  of  fermentation  in  the  more  general  sense. 

C.  Schmidt  (Ann.  Pharm.  Ixi.  108),  is  also  of  opinion  th-dt  /nvgi  are  not  the  prime 
movers  either  in  urinous  (p.  634)  or  in  vinous  fermentation.  He  finds  that  the  clear 
filtrate  obtained  by  throwing  almonds  beaten  up  with  water  on  a  wetted  filter,  soon 
brings  urea. and  grape-sugar  into  the  fermenting  state  ;  and  in  the  latter  ease,  the  fer- 
mentation may  be  in  full  play,  although  no  trace  of  yeast-cells  is  discernible  by  the 
microscope,  these  cells  not  appearing  till  afterwards.  If  the  saccharine  licjuid  be  left 
to  itself  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  the  completion  of  the  fermenting  process,  the 
groups  of  cells  continue  to  grow  in  it,  though  no  puttefaction  takes  place  ;  the  fungi, 
if  washed  and  then  introduced  into  a  fresh  solution  of  grape-sugar,  grow  in  it  vigor- 
ously, but  excite  only  feeble  and  transient  fermentation,  if  any  :  hence  it  appears  that 
the  growth  of  these  plants  is  but  a  secondary  phenomenon  in  fermentation. 

R.  Wagner,  however  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlv.  241),  observed  the  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  fermentation  and  formation  of  yeast-cells  under  the  conditions  described  by 
Schmidt. 

On  the  whole,  the  question  as  to  the  exciting  cause  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 
cannot  be  considered  as  quite  decided ;  the  balance  of  evidence  appears,  however,  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  view  which  regards  the  action  of  living  organisms  as  essential 
to  the  commencement  of  these  processes,  as  will  appear  from  the  details  given  in  the 
following  articles  relating  to  vinous,  lactous,  and  mucous  fermentation  ;  but  it  must 
still  be  admitted  that  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  mode  of  action  of  these 
organisms. 

s  s  2 
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FERMEXJTATIOTJ',  ACETOUS.  The  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid 
by  atmospheric  oxidation,  is  rather  a  case  of  eremacausis  than  of  fermentation,  and 
may  take  place  under  the  influence  of  platinum-black,  and  other  finely  divided  sub- 
stances, which  facilitate  the  transfer  of  oxygen  ;  but  as  it  is  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  presence  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and,  according  to  Midder,  of  a  peculiar  fungoid 
plant,  the  Mycoderma  Vini,  it  is  usually  called  Acetous  Fermentation  (i.  8). 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  mentioned  the  conversion  of  citric  and  tartaric  acids 
into  acetic  acid  and  some  of  its  homologues,  in  contact  with  yeast  or  putrefying  curd 
and  a  base,  and  even  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air  (i.  995).  Pasteur  (Compt.  rend. 
Ivi.  416;  Kep.  Chim.  pure,  1863,  p.  221)  has  lately  shown  that  tartrate  of  calcium 
mixed  with  a  few.thousandth  parts  of  phosphate  of  ammonium  and  fixed  alkaline  or 
earthy  phosphates, — when  immersed  in  thoroughly  de-aerated  water  and  rigidly  pre- 
served from  contact  with  the  air,  may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  active  fermentation  by 
the  introduction  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  infusoria  produced  by  the  spontaneous 
fermentation  of  tartrate  of  calcium  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  infusoria  multiply 
rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the  tartrate  which  in  a  few  daj's  disappears  entirely. 

rERMESTTilTIOiy,  iLXiCOHOX.IG  or  VZia-OUS.  The  clear  juice  of  sac- 
chariferous  plants  containing  glucose,  CH'-C,  left  to  itself  in  contact  with  the  air  at 
temperatures  between  20  and  24°  C,  becomes  turbid  after  a  few  hours,  gives  off 
carbonic  anhydride,  becomes  warmer  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  remains  in  a 
state  of  transformation  from  48  hours  to  several  weeks,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture, the  amount  of  sugar  present,  and  the  nature  of  the  nitrogenous  matters,  till,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  decomposed.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
is  terminated,  a  substance  previously  suspended  in  it,  the  ferment  or  yeast  {Torvida 
cerevisia),  separates,  partly  carried  upwards  by  adhering  gas-bubbles,  partly  downwards, 
leaving  the  liquid  clear,  which  then,  in  place  of  the  sugar,  contains  alcohol,  gly- 
cerin, and  succinic  acid.  The  yeast  formed  in  this  process,  if  introduced  at  about 
the  same  temperature  into  a  moderately  dilute  solution  of  pure  sugar,  induces  therein 
also  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  into  the  same  products. 

The  formation  of  these  products  is  represented  by  the  following  equations  : 

CH'^O*    =    20-^0    +  2C02 

Glucose.  Alcohol. 

and  49C«H''0«  +  30H=O  =  \2Q*W0'  +  72CWO'  +  30COI  (Pasteur.) 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride, 
only  about  4  or  5  per  cent,  being  converted  into  succinic  acid  and  glycerin.  The 
formation  of  succinic  acid  in  vinous  fermentation  was  first  observed  by  C.  ScJimidt,  in 
1847,  and  was  communicated  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Li  ebig  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  iii.  224). 
The  formation  of  glycerin  in  this  process  was  discovered  by  Pasteur. 

Amy  lie  alcohol  is  also  frequently  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  trity  lie,  tetrylic,  and  according  to  Paget  (?)  hexylic  alcohol. 
(See  Alcohols,  i.  98.) 

Cane-sugar,  C'^H'^'^O",  does  not  undergo  vinous  fermentation,  till  under  the  influence 
of  a  peculiar  substance  in  the  yeast,  or  of  a  substance  contained  in  the  kernel  of  fruits, 
it  has  been  converted,  with  assumption  of  1  at.  H*0,  into  glucose,  C'-H'-^O'''  (see  Sugajk). 
Milk-sugar  is  also  converted  into  alcohol  under  the  influence  of  putrid  casein  or 
glutin,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  yeast,  the  formation  of  the  alcohol  being 
preceded,  according  to  some  observers,  by  the  conversion  of  the  milk-sugar  into 
glucose.   (See  Milk-su(?ae.) 

Solutions  of  sugar  containing  glutin  altered  by  the  process  of  germination  or  of 
mashing,  undergo  on  standing  an  irregular  fermentation,  which  however  may  be 
rendered  regular  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  yeast.  Such  is  the  case  in 
the  fermentation  of  beer-worts  (Ure,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xix.  183).  When  albuminous 
substances,  glutin,  casein,  or  substances  of  like  nature,  are  introduced  into  sugar-solu- 
tions, and  the  liquids  are  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  sometimes  vinous  fermenta- 
tion takes  place,  sometimes  another  kind  of  decomposition. 

A  sugar-solution  mixed  with  yeast  ferments  immediately,  but  the  juice  of  grapes 
and  other  fruits  requires  access  of  air  to  bring  it  into  the  fermenting  state. 

Air  previously  heated  to  redness  cannot  induce  fermentation  in  a  solution  of  sugar, 
which  has  been  mixed  with  yeast  and  then  boiled,  because,  for  the  commencement  of 
the  process,  either  unboiled  organic  matter  or  unignited  air  which  can  supply 
the  vegetable  germs  is  necessary  (Schwann,  Pogg.  Ann.  xli.  187;  Ure,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xix.  187).  Wine-must,  boiled  and  enclosed  in  a  bladder,  does  not  ferment  even  if 
suspended  in  fermenting  must.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  access  of  a  solid  body  from 
the  air  is  essential  to  vinous  fermentation,  so  that  oxygen  gas  evolved  from  water  by 
electrolysis  is  incapable  of  bringing  boiled  grape-juice  into  the  fermenting  state 
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(Helmliolz,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxi.  434).  The  ferment  of  the  air  may  likewise  be  re- 
tained by  filtration  tlirough  cotton  ;  consequently  sweet  malt-wort  in  contact  with 
filtered  air  does  not  ferment  even  for  weeks.  (Schroder  and  Dusch,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxix.  332.) 

Fresh  grape-juice  which  has  never  come  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  suffers  no 
alteration  for  years  when  kept  over  mercury  at  a  temperature  between  26°  and  28°  C. 
If  oxygen  gas  previously  heated  to  redness,  or  filtered  through  cotton  be  brought  in 
contact  with  it,  the  juice  after  some  hours  becomes  darker,  absorbs  the  oxygen  and 
gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  but  no  fermentation  takes  place  even  after  a  long  time. 
Common  air,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  bodies  capable  of  forming  yeast-cells,  or  the 
yeast-ceUs  themselves  (even  such  as  have  never  been  in  contact  with  the  air),  can  set 
up  vinous  fermentation,  the  continuation  of  which  is  promoted  entirely  by  the  gi-owth 
of  the  yeast-cells.    (Van  den  Broek,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  75.) 

The  fungi  difflised  over  the  surface  of  fruits,  leaves,  and  fruit-stalks,  likewise  induce 
fermentation  in  saccharine  liquids.  If  to  a  fermentable  fruit-juice  mixed  with  sugar, 
there  be  added  2  measures  of  water,  the  whole  violently  and  continuously  shaken,  and 
the  liquid  which  has  become  specifically  lighter,  set  aside,  the  cells  of  the  fungi  rise  to 
tlie  surface,  and  there  give  rise  to  formation  of  mould,  but  no  fermentation  takes  place 
within  the  liquid.    (H.  Hoffmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  228.) 

If  the  motes  floating  in  the  air  are  collected  in  cotton  or  asbestos  contained  in  a 
tube  through  which  the  air  is  drawn,  and  introduced  into  sugar-solutions  which  have 
been  well  boiled  and  cooled  again,  and  are  mixed  with  the  mineral  and  albuminui'dal 
constituents  of  yeast,  they  develop  into  infusoria  and  imiccdinccs,  even  if  only  ignited 
air  has  access  to  the  liquid.  Sugar-solutions  mixed  witli  the  same  yeast-eonstituents, 
but  not  containing  this  dust,  undergo  no  alteration  between  28°  and  30°  C,  not  even 
when  cotton  or  asbestos  alone  is  introduced  into  them.  The  same  liquid  remains 
unaltered  if  boiled  in  a  glass  flask,  the  neck  of  which  is  bent  so  that  no  dust  can  fall 
into  it,  the  flask  being  afterwards  left  unclosed.    (Pasteur,  Compt.  rend.  1.  303). 

The  bettsr  a  saccharine  liquid  is  adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  yeast-cells,  the  more 
easily  will  they  be  developed  (from  the  above-mentioned  bodies  in  the  atmosphere), 
when  air  has  access  to  the  liquid.  Thus,  vinous  fermentation  is  almost  always  set  up 
when  the  clear  filtered  wash- water  or  the  decoction  of  yeast  (which  contains  the  soluble 
mineral  and  albuminoidal  constituents  of  that  substance)  is  mixed  with  sugar-solution 
and  left  to  itself  (as  observed  long  ago  by  Colin) ;  it  is  frequently  also  accompanied  by 
lactous  fermentation  ;  but  the  latter  very  seldom  takes  place  alone,  unless  the  wash- 
water  of  previously  altered  yeast  has  been  used.  (Pasteur.) 

The  vinous  fermentation  of  sugar  is  likewise  induced  by  the  peculiar  ferment  of 
madder  (Schuuck's  crythrozym')  in  contact  with  air,  especially  if  this  substance  is  in 
a  state  of  decomposition.  A  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  the  liquid  after  14  days  contains  alcohol,  acetic  acid  (perhaps  also  formic  acid),  a 
small  quantity  of  succinic  acid,  and  a  iweet  brown  uncrystallisable  body,  probably 
glycerin,  but  no  lactic  acid.  The  same  eflfect  is  likewise  produced  by  the  brown  pre- 
cipitate formed  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  an  aqueous  infusion 
of  madder  after  it  has  beenrendered  alkaline  by  lime-water.  (Schunck,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixiii.  222.) 

Yeast  consists  of  very  small  microscopic  round  or  egg-shaped  balls  (Leuwenhoeck, 
Cagniard  de  Latour),  of  mm.  diameter  (Bloudeau).  These  balls  are  vege- 
table cells  (Cagniard  de  Latour),  with  elastic  walls,  filled  with  a  liquid,  and  a 
soft,  horny  mass,  which  latter  is  at  first  attached  to  the  walls,  but  extends  to  the 
middle  as  the  cell  grows.  Young  cells  are  transparent,  and  almost  destitute  of 
granular  contents  (Mitscherlich,  Pasteur).  These  cells  multiply  by  gemmation 
(Cagniard  de  Latour,  Mitscherlich);  the  newly-formed  cells  do  not  separate 
from  the  central  cell  till  they  have  attained  to  nearly  the  same  size  (Pasteur).  They 
always  remain  isolated,  and  never  form  ramifications  or  elongated  cells,  like  those  of 
lactous  ferment.  (Blondeau.) 

According  to  Cagniard  de  Latour,  Turpin,  and  Mitscherlich,  yeast-cells  also  increase 
by  bursting  and  diffusing  their  granular  contents  through  the  liquid,  the  granules 
then  developing  into  cells.  Schlossberger  and  Pasteur  did  not  observe  this  mode  of 
formation,  which  is  likewise  inconsistent  with  the  uniform  size  of  the  free  yeast  cells. 
Y'east  contains  cellulose,  fat,  nitrogenous  and  mineral  substances.  See  analyses  of 
yeast  by  Payen  {Mem.  des  Savants  etrangi'rs,  ix.  32):  Dumas  {TraiU  de  Ch/mie); 
Mitscherlich  {Lefirb.  4  Aufi.  370) ;  Shlossberger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  193). 

The  yeast  deposited  in  the  vinous  fermentation  of  beer,  of  diabetic  urine,  of  grape- 
juice,  or  other  natural  fruit  juices,  is  invariably  of  the  same  composition  (Q.uevenne, 
J.  Pharm.  xxiv.  265).  In  commercial  beer-yeast,  the  cells  of  Torvida  cerevisia  and  of 
Venicillium  giauciim  may  be  distinguished  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  These  two 
fungi  may  be  separated  one  from  the  other,  by  washing  and  filtration,  the  larger  cells 
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of  the  Torvula  remaining  on  the  filter  (and  exciting  vinous  fermentation  when  intro- 
duced into  sugar  solutions),  while  the  smaller  cells  of  the  Pcnicillium  pass  through  the 
filter,  and  consequently  the  filtrate  excites  lactic  acid  fermentation  in  sugar-solutions. 
(Blondeau.) 

On  the  distinction  between  top-  and  bottom-yeast,  see  the  article  Beeb  (i.  529) ; 
also  Mitscherlich  (Pogg.  Ann.  lix.  94),  E.  Wagner  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlv.  241);  on 
beer-yeast  in  general,  Colin  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxx.  42). 

Fermentation  takes  place  only  when  the  solution  is  sufficiently  diluted  with  water, 
with  less  than  4  pts.  water  to  1  pt.  sugar,  it  takes  place  but  imperfectly  or  not  at  all, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  the  resulting  alcohol  precipitates  the  nitrogenous  substances, 
destroys  the  fermentative  power  of  the  yeast,  or  renders  the  liquid  unfit  for  its  further 
development.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  is  too  dilute,  the  fermentation  is  slow, 
irregular,  and  easily  passes  into  acetous  fermentation.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  j'east  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  sugar-solution :  a  solution  of  sugar  contained  in 
a  bladder  suspended  within  a  fermenting  liquid,  does  not  ferment,  but  merely  takes  up 
a  little  alcohol  by  diffusion  (Helmholz).  When  a  tube  plugged  with  filtering  paper 
and  containing  yeast  is  introduced  into  a  sugar  solution,  this  solution  passes  through 
the  paper,  and  ferments  within  the  tube,  but  not  outside  (Mitscherlich,  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  [3]  vii.  7,  30).  When  a  solution  of  sugar  contained  in  a  test-tube  is  separated 
into  two  parts  by  a  cotton  plug,  and  yeast  is  introduced  into  the  iipperpart,  this  part 
ferments,  but  not  the  lovvei-.    (H.  Hoffmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  228.) 

An  increase  of  yeast  takes  place  in  fermentation,  when  the  liquid,  in  addition  to 
sugar  contains  a  nitrogenous  substance.  When,  on  the  contrary,  yeast  is  left  in  con- 
tact with  a  pure  solution  of  sugar,  it  diminishes  both  in  weight  and  in  fermenting  power 
and,  in  the  end,  becomes  totally  inactive.    (Payen,  Quevenne.) 

In  the  fermentation  of  pure  sugar  solutions,  the  yeast  first  increases  in  weight  and 
then  diminislies ;  because  it  first  assimilates  the  constituents  of  sugar,  and  gives  them 
up  again  as  the  fermentation  progresses.    (Quevenne,  J.  Pharm.  xxvii.  593.) 

Yeast  may  grow  and  increase  in  sugar  solutions,  if  they  are  mixed  with  ammoniacal 
Baits,  yeast-ash,  and  a  trace  of  yeast,  fermentation  then  also  ensuing. 

Yeast  grows  and  multiplies  in  pure  sugar  solutions,  as  well  as  in  such  as  have  been  mixed 
with  albuminous  substances.  In  the  former  case,  all  the  yeast  cells  are  found  at  the 
end  of  the  fei'mentation  to  be  deprived  of  their  soluble  nitrogenous  constituents,  which 
have  been  used  for  the  formation  of  new  yeast  cells ;  in  the  second  case  there  are  found, 
together  with  the  exhausted  cells,  a  large  number  of  newly-formed  cells  filled  with 
soluble  mineral  and  albumino'idal  substances.  (Pasteur.) 

Sugar  solutions  containing  a  suflScient  quantity  of  yeast  ferment  completely  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  unless  laetous  fermentation  takes  place.  But  an  extremely  protracted 
fermentation  ensaes  when  yeast  is  mixed  with  excess  of  sugar.  In  this  case  the  yeast 
lives  at  the  expense  of  the  soluble  nitrogenous  substances,  and  after  these  are  used  up, 
the  younger  cells  continue  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  older.  (Pasteur.) 

During  fermentation,  part  of  the  yeast  is  resolved  into  soluble  products  (Th^nard). 
The  yeast  recovered  from  pure  sugar  solutions  after  fermentation  is  less  rich  in  nitro- 
gen than  the  original  yeast,  partly  because  its  weight  has  been  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  non-azotised  matter  from  the  sugar,  partly  because  a  portion  of  its  own  nitro- 
genous substance  has  passed  into  the  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  more 
cellulose  and  fat  than  before  fermentation,  which  substances  have  therefore  been  formed 
from  the  sugar.  The  yeast  formed  in  sugar  solutions  mixed  with  ammonia-salts,  yeast- 
ash,  and  traces  of  yeast-cells,  contains  fat.  (Pasteur.) 

The  nitrogen  of  yeast  is  not  converted  into  ammonia  during  fermentation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  any  ammonia  that  may  be  added  disappears  wholly  or  partially. 
(Pasteur.) 

When  sugar  solutions  are  fermented  with  a  very  large  excess  of  yeast,  the  formation 
of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  goes  on,  even  after  all  the  sugar  is  decomposed,  at  the 
expense  of  the  non-azotised  matter  of  the  yeast,  so  that  the  amount  of  these  two  pro- 
duets  obtained  is  more  than  equivalent  to  that  of  the  sugar. 

Yeast  loses  a  considerable  portion  of  its  fermenting  power  by  pressure,  and  still 
more  by  washing  with  water.  After  thorough  drying,  its  power  of  exciting  fernien- 
tation  is,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  :  this  statement  is  opposed  to  that  of  Cagniard 
de  Latour.  It  likewise  becomes  inactive  when  heated,  either  alone  or  with  water. 
Dried  yeast  excites  fermentation  even  after  cooling  by  solid  carbonic  acid  (Cagniard 
de  Latour).  Yeast  crushed  on  the  grindstone  no  longer  excites  fermentation 
(Liidersdorff,  Pogg.  Ixvii.  409),  or  only  after  a  considerable  time  (Wagner); 
it  then  excites  laetous  fermentation  (C.  Schmidt).  Yeast  altered  by  too  long 
continued  putrefaction  is  inactive ;  but  if  the  putrefaction  has  been  less  prolonged 
it  may  be  checked  and  converted  into  fermentation  by  addition  of  sugar  (Schloss- 
berger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  211).    The  fermentative  power  of  yeast  is  destroyed  by 
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all  tiubstances  which  exert  a  poisonous  action  on  fungi,  but  not  by  such  as  kill  animals 
(Schwann,  Mitscherlich,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  iv.  218).  Yeast  sprinkled  with  alcohol 
loses  its  fermentative  power,  which  is  not  transferred  to  the  alcohol 

TJie  action  of  yeast  on  sugar  is  prevented  by  too  great  concentration  of  the  solution, 
whether  due  to  alkaline  chlorides,  gelatin,  glycerin,  or  sugar  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ohim. 
Phys.  [3]  1.  352).  Strong  mineral  acids,  added  even  in  small  quantity  prevent  the  fer- 
mentation, phosphoric  acid  alone  acting  favourably.  (Wagner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlv.  241.) 

rERXWEWTATIOW,  illVIYGEi AliOI/S.  The  conversion  of  amygdalin  into 
bitter  almond  oil,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  glucose,  under  the  influence  of  emulsin  or 
synaptase  (i.  201 ). 

FESSmSSaTATlCSM",  BUTYROUS.    See  Feementation,  Lactous. 

FBlSKSBErTikTECliJ,  CAI.I.OU'S  or  TAIffHOUS.  A  solution  of  tannic  acid 
exposed  to  the  air,  gives  off  carbonic  aohydride,  and  is  converted  into  gallic  acid  : 

C"H-=0"  +  0'=  =  SCWO'  +  6C0^  +  2ffO. 

Tannic  acid.  Gallic  acid. 

According  to  Stas  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  205)  and  Strecker  (ibid.  xc.  328), 
glucose  is  formed  at  the  same  time : 

2C-'H"0"  +  SH^O  =  eC'ffO^  +  C'=^H='0'^ 

With  pure  tannic  acid  the  action  is  extremely  slow,  but  in  infusion  of  galls,  which 
contains  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  gall-nuts,  it  takes  place  quickly ;  still  more  so  in 
gall-nuts  merely  moistened  with  water.  The  change  may  be  regarded  as  a  fermen- 
tation process,  inasmuch  as  it  is  stopped  or  retarded  by  antiseptic  substances,  such  as 
alcohol,  wood-vinegar,  creosote,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  According  to  Eobiquet,  the 
fermentation  is  excited  by  the  pectase  of  the  gall-nuts,  which  at  the  same  time  con- 
verts the  pectose  contaiued  in  them  into  pectin. 

I'EE.ES3EKrTATIOET,  SiACTOUS.  Wlien  a  solution  of  glucose,  cane-sugar,  or 
milk-sugar  is  mixed  with  fresh  sour  cheese,  or  with  milk  and  chalk,  and  the  mixture  is 
exposed  to  the  sun,  or  to  a  temperature  of  25°  to  30°  C.  for  some  weeks,  with 
frequent  stirring  and  renewal  of  the  water  as  it  evaporates,  the  sugar  is  converted  into 
lactic  acid,  and  ultimately,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  anhydride  into 
butyric  acid,  the  acid  uniting  with  the  lime.  As  lactate  of  calcium  is  much  less  soluble 
than  the  butyrate,  the  conversion  of  the  former  into  the  latter  may  be  recognised,  when 
strong  solutions  of  sugar  are  used,  by  the  diminution  of  the  erystaULne  mass  produced 
at  first. 

Since  glucose  and  milk-sugar  contain  C'H-'O'-,  and  cane-sugar  difiers  from  them  by 
only  1  at.  water,  the  conversion  of  these  sugars  into  lactic  acid  (C'H'-O",  or  C^ll'^0-'), 
consists  merely  in  the  splitting  up  of  a  molecule  so  constituted  into  two  or  more,  and  a 
new  juxtaposition  of  the  elementary  atoms.  The  formation  of  butyric  from  lactic  acid 
is  represented  by  the  equation : 

2C^H«0'  =   C'H'O^  +  2C0"-  +  2W. 

Lactic  cid.  Butyric  Acid. 
In  the  preparation  of  lactic  acid  (as  above),  the  precipitate  formed  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  vessel  from  the  chalk  and  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the 
cheese  or  milk  is  found,  at  the  end  of  the  fermentation,  to  be  covered  with  a  small 
quantity  of  a  grey  substance,  the  lactous  ferment.  When  this  substance  is  intro- 
duced into  a  cooled  and  clear-filtered  decoction  of  beer-yeast,  together  with  from  15 
to  20  pts.  of  water,  chalk,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  from  to  —  of  the  liquid, 
and  this  liquid  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30°  to  35°  C.  for  some  days,  a  brisk  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrogen  takes  place,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  and 
deposits  a  precipitate,  and  the  chalk  dissolves  in  the  form  of  lactate  of  calcium.  The 
new  (and  already  pm-er)  lactous  ferment  separated  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  if  intro- 
duced, together  with  chalk,  into  sugar- water,  produces  within  an  hom;  an  incipient  evolu- 
tion of  gas  and  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  lactate  of  calcium.  (Pasteur,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3)  lii.  404.) 

This  ferment,  which  appears  to  be  necessary  to  lactous,  as  yeast  is  to  vinous  fermen- 
tation, is  the  FcitkiUium  ylaucum. 

When  lactous  fermentation  is  set  up  in  suitable  sugar-solutions  merely  left  to  them- 
selves, it  is  because  certain  bodies  present  in  the  air  develop  in  the  liquid,  into  cells  of 
lactous  ferment,  which  then  set  up  the  fermentation.  If,  therefore,  the  air  is  excluded, 
or  only  heated  air  has  access  to  the  liquid,  no  lactous  fermentation  will  take  place, 
unless  lactous  ferment  is  added.  (Pasteur.) 

Lactous  ferment,  viewed  in  the  mass,  resembles  beer-yeast ;  it  is  grey,  slightly  glu- 
tinous, and  appears  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  very  small  spherules  of  gjg  mm. 
diameter ;  some  isolated,  others  united  in  groups,  and  possessing  molecular  motion 
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(Pasteur).  The  cells  of  PtiiicUUum  glaucum  have  at  most  a  diameter  of  mm.; 
they  increase  it  first,  like  the  cells  of  yeast,  by  formation  of  new  round  cells,  Lut  after- 
wards by  forn.ation  of  elongated  and  many-branched  cells,  which  ultimately  cover  the 
surface  like  a  svhite  mould.  (Blondeau.) 

A  small  quantity  of  lactous  ferment  is  capable  of  decomposing  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar,  pro\'ide  1  the  liquid  is  kept  nevitral  by  chalk  ;  otherwise  its  action  on  the  sugar 
is  retarded  by  cbe  free  acid.  It  increases  if  nitrogenous  matter,  which  may  serve  to 
nourish  it,  is  likewise  present.  By  desiccation  or  by  boiling,  with  water,  its  action  is 
weakened,  but  not  altogether  prevented.  It  acts  best  on  sugar  when  air  is  excluded, 
inasmuch  as  the  action  is  then  not  interfered  with,  either  by  the  formation  of  mould,  or 
by  infusoria.  If  no  other  ferment  is  present,  the  lactous  fermentation  goes  on 
regularly,  and  often  more  quickly  than  vinous  fermentation.  (Pasteur.) 

In  solutions  of  cane-sugar  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  ammoniacal  salts,  the 
Ptnicillium  glaucum  can  grow  and  convert  all  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  (Pasteur, 
Compt.  rend.  li.  298.) 

Previous  to  lactous  fermentation,  the  liquid  always  becomes  viscous,  in  consequence 
of  the  development  of  PinicilUum  glaucum,  whose  ramifications  fill  tlie  liquid  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  does  not  run  out  when  the  vessel  is  inverted.  If  this  plant  can 
develop  itself  in  sugar  solutions,  lactous  fermentation  ensues,  whether  the  liquid  is 
acid  or  alkaline.  If  the  liquid  also  contains  allniminous  substances,  these  yield 
ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  for  the  development  of  the  Pcnicillium,  and  are  partially 
converted  into  butyric  acid,  while  part  of  the  sugar  is  transformed  into  mannite. 
(Blondeau,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xii.  257.) 

The  spontaneously  developed  fermentation  of  saccharine  juices  containing  nitrogen,  is 
sometimes  lactous,  sometimes  vinous,  most  freqiiently  both  together.  If  yeast  (as  is 
generally  the  case)  contains  the  cells  of  PeniciUium  glaucum  as  well  as  those  of 
Toi-vula  cen  visice.  vinous  fermentation  takes  place  first,  then  lactous  fermentation  at 
the  expense  of  still  unaltered  sugar  (Blondeau).  AVlieu  sugar  solutions  are  brought 
into  the  state  of  lactous  fermentation  by  cheese  (or  other  nitrogenous  substances),  the 
lactic  acid  formed  after  a  while  prevents  the  further  action  of  the  ferment,  but  after 
repeated  addition  of  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  (Boutron  and  Fr^my),  of  chalk 
(Pelouze  and  G61is),  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.  Slightly 
alkaline  liquids  are  best  adapted  for  the  development  of  lactous  ferment,  neutral  liquids 
for  the  development  of  yeast.  (Pasteur.) 

Sugar-solutions  undergo  lactous  fermentation  in  contact  with  various  membranes, 
especially  calf's  rennet  (Fri^my,  Compt.  rend.  viii.  96,  and  ix.  165;  see  also  Gay- 
Lussac,  Compt.  rend.  ix.  46),  with  diastase  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  with  tlie 
previously  altered  nitrogenous  substance  of  beet-juice,  with  decomposing  animal  bladder, 
with  whey  (Boutron  and  Fr^my,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ii.  256  ;  Blondeau).  When 
urine  mixed  with  sugar  is  left  to  itself,  PeniciUium  glaucum  becomes  developed,  and 
lactic  acid  is  produced.  (Blondeau.) 

The  soluble  parts  of  glutin  and  casein,  as  well  as  the  nitrogenous  liquid  which 
remains  after  vinous  fermentation,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  development  of 
lactous  ferment ;  consequently,  when  these  liquids  are  mixed  with  sugar  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  lactous  ferment  is  formed  in  them,  even  if  yeast  is  added,  the  two  ferments 
then  exerting  their  specific  actions  side  by  side  (Pasteur).   See  also  Mucous  Feb- 

MENTA.TION. 

Aqueous  sugar-solutions  set  aside  for  weeks  or  months  at  40°  C,  a  lower  tempera- 
ture in  contact  with  chalk  and  cheese,  glue,  or  other  nitrogenous  substances,  undergo  a 
fermentation  different  from  the  vinous,  and  not  depending  on  the  presence  of  yeast. 
In  this  fermentation,  both  the  nitrogenous  substance  and  the  sugar  are  destroyed ; 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  escape,  and  alcohol,  lactate,  and  butyrate  of 
calcium  are  produced.    (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  351.) 

Berthelot  designates  this  reaction  Fermentation  alcohoUqiic,  whereas  Pasteur  regards 
it  as  lactous  fermentation. 

E'ERrsEBM'Tii.TIO^,  KEITCOWS.  This  is  another  kind  of  fermentation  which 
sugar-cane  undergoes,  likewise  under  the  influence  of  niti'ogenous  substances,  and  in 
contact  wdth  air  ;  but  under  circumstances  otherwdse  not  exactly  known,  giving  rise  to 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,  and  the  formation  of  mannite,  a  peculiar 
gum  and  a  mucilaginous  substance. 

The  mucous  fermentation  of  sugar  takes  place  (like  vinous  and  lactous  fermenta- 
tion) under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  mucous  ferment.  This  ferment  is  composed  of 
spiherules  from  0-0012  to  0-0014  mm.  diameter,  and  when  introduced  into  sugar-solu- 
tions containing  albumin  causes  the  sugar  to  be  resolved  into  mannite,  gum,  and  car- 
bonic acid.  100  pts.  cane-sugar  yield,  on  the  average,  51-09  pis.  mannite,  and  45.5 
pts.  gum,  corresponding  to  the  equation : 
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25C"ff^O"  +  ISH^O  =  12C'-H™0'»  +  24C«H"0'=  +  12C0'. 

Gum.  Mannite. 

When  a  larger  proportion  of  gum  is  obtained,  the  liquid  is  observed  to  contain  larger 
spherules,  probably  belonging  to  a  peculiar  mucous  ferment.  (Pasteur,  BuU.  See. 
Chim.  Paris,  1861,  30.) 

Mucous  fermentation  requires  access  of  air,  and  likewise  the  presence  of  nitrogenous 
matter  ;  but  the  latter  is  capable  of  exciting  mucous  fermentation  even  after  boiling. 
In  this  reaction,  neither  acid  nor  alcohol  is  produced.  (Hochstetter.)  Mucous 
fermentation  is  prevented  by  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  alum  (Desfosses), 
by  free  mineral  acids  (Hochstetter,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxix.  30). 

Tiie  following  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  fermentation : 

Syrup  of  cane-sugar,  which  had  been  poured  at  the  boiling  heat  into  bottles  in 
Martinique,  the  bottles  being  filled  with  it,  underwent  mucous  fermentation  on  being 
transported  to  France,  and  poiu'ed  out  into  open  vessels.  (Peligot.) 

Fresh  beet-juice  becomes  gummy  by  contact  with  air,  and  then  contains  mannite,  gum, 
lactic  acid,  and  uncrystallisable  sugar.  These  changes  take  place  with  greater  facility, 
when  fermenting  beet  juice  is  added  to  the  fresh  juice,  even  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
nitrogenous  matter  has  been  removed  by  lime,  and  whether  the  quantity  of  free  alkali 
present  is  great  or  small.  Alcoholic  fermentation  sometimes  sets  in  if  the  acid  is 
neutralised  (Hochstetter).  When  carrot-juice  is  left  to  itself  between  30°  and 
40°  C,  the  cane-sugar  which  it  contains  is  converted  into  glucose,  mannite,  lactic 
acid,  and  a  gum  isomeric  with  gum  arable.    (Tilloy  and  Maclagan.) 

The  expressed  juice  of  mangold-wurzel  begins  to  ferment  in  3i  day.s,  and  the  fer- 
mentation is  complete  in  2i  days.  From  the  solution  clarified  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  precipitates  a  glutinous  mucus,  and  the  filtrate  yields  crystals  of 
mannite.  If  the  mucus  be  washed  with  alcohol,  its  aqueous  solution  precipitated  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  the  washed  precipitate  decomposed  under  water  by  sulphydric 
acid,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  transparent,  slightly  coloured  gum  is 
obtained.    (Kircher,  Ann.  Pharm.  xxxi.  337.) 

The  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  contains  a  white  non-azotised  (?)  substance  which 
becomes  brown  and  moist  in  contact  with  the  air,  is  soft  and  diificult  to  dry,  soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution 
by  oxide  of  lead,  mercurous  salts,  and  alcohol.  It  converts  sugar  into  a  substance 
intermediate  between  starch  and  glutin,  this  substance  being  formed  quickly,  and 
somewhat  abundantly  in  syrups,  and  rendering  them  viscid,  ductile,  and  uncrystal- 
lisable. If  therefore,  the  juice,  after  being  treated  with  lime,  is  left  to  stand  for 
48  hours,  a  jelly  is  produced,  from  which  alcohol  throws  down  a  soft  white  nacreous 
precipitate,  which  cb-ies  up  to  a  nacreous  mass,  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  hot  or  cold 
water,  even  when  moist,  but  swells  up  in  it  to  a  transparent  mass,  and  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  yields  nothing  but  oxalic  acid.  This  mass  is  not  coloured  by  iodine, 
or  converted  into  sugar  by  dilute  acids,  and  does  not  give  off  ammonia  on  dry  distil- 
lation. It  is  found  abundantly  at  the  bottom  of  the  vats  in  which  molasses  is  left  to 
ferment  for  the  preparation  of  rum.    (Plagne,  J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  248.) 

Lemonade  containing  sugar,  volatile  oil,  citric  acid,  and  condensed  carbonic  acid, 
loses  its  fluidity,  and  becomes  gummy  by  long  keeping,  especially  in  winter.  If  the 
gummy  liquid  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate,  which  is  friable  when 
dry,  washed  with  alcohol,  there  remains,  after  drying  at  100°  C,  a  viscid,  semi-transpa- 
rent, horny  mass,  while  the  alcohol  takes  up  a  brown  uncrystallisable  sugar.  This 
mass  recovers  its  former  appearance  when  cold  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  forms  with 
boiling  water  a  gum  which  is  diificult  to  filter,  is  not  coloured  by  iodine,  does  not  re- 
duce potassio-cuprie  tartrate,  or  precipitate  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  yields  oxalic  acid 
with  nitric  acid. 

When  yeast  is  well  washed  with  cold  water,  then  boiled  with  water,  and  i  part 
sugar  dissolved  in  the  filtrate,  the  liquid  after  a  few  days  becomes  turbid  and  tenacious, 
like  decoction  of  linseed.  At  the  same  time,  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide,  in  varying  proportions,  is  evolved.  This  fermentation  lasts  about  12  days  ;  for 
a  shorter  time,  between  20°  and  25°  C. ;  it  takes  place  also  out  of  contact  with  air,  and 
is  excited  even  by  yeast  which  has  been  boiled  out  with  water  (Desfosses,  J.  Pharm. 
XV.  602).  Under  similar  circumstances,  lactous  fermentation  may  likewise  take  place. 
[On  Mticous  Fermcntatkm,  see  also  Vauquelin  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xx.  93.)] 

Water  boiled  with  glutin,  produces  in  cane-sugar  solution  the  same  change  as  de- 
coction of  yeast.  In  contact  with  sugar-solution  for  24  hours  at  25°  C,  it  gives  off  a 
smaller  quantity  of  gas  than  the  decoction  of  yeast,  and  renders  the  liquid  gummy. 
The  gaseous  mixture  contains  hydrogen  in  larger  proportion  to  the  carbonic  acid  than 
that  which  is  evolved  by  decoction  of  yeast.  After  the  completion  of  the  mucous 
fermentation,  the  liquid  is  still  very  sweet,  but  so  thick  that  it  runs  out  in  threads 
when  the  vessel  is  inverted  ;  when  evaporated  it  leaves  a  non-erystallisable  residue,  and 
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on  treating  this  with  alcohol,  a  sacchariferous  gum  remains  undissolved.  If  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sugar  be  extracted  from  this  gum  by  fermentation  with  yeast,  there  are 
obtained,  for  every  100  parts  of  sugar  decomposed  by  the  mucous  fermentation,  109'48 
parts  of  a  pale  yellow  insipid  gum,  which  yields  scarcely  any  mucie  acid  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  gum-arabic,  and  yields  a  thicker  mucdage 
than  the  latter.  (Desfosses.) 

FESMBSS'TATXOIC,  PECTOUS.  Many  unripe  fruits,  fleshy  roots,  and  other 
parts  of  plants  contain  a  substance  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Fremy's 
pectose),  which,  during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  is  converted,  under  the  influence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment  called  pectase,  into  various  gelatinous  substances  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  viz.  pectin,  parapectin,  and  perhaps  pectic  acid  in  the  ripe  fruit,  and  metapectic 
acid  in  the  over-ripe  fi-ult.  This  is  called  pectous  fermentation  (Gm.  xv.  393).  See 
Pectin-. 

E"B3t1VIStrTATIOBT,  SACCHAROTJS.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar 
under  the  influence  of  diastase  (pp.  319,  62.3). 

PEUEIBUTATIOW,  SIETAPOUS.  The  formation  of  volatile  oil  of  mustard 
from  black  mustard  seed,  by  the  action  of  myrosin  on  myronic  acid  (_p.  624). 

E'SJiaaB.fJT.a.TEOW,  TiJ-srSfOUS.    See  Fermentation.  G-allous. 

rBSaBIS3ITA.T20Br,  URXSJOVS.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  conversion  of 
urea  in  solution  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Urea  dissolved  in  pure  water  remains 
unaltered,  but  in  the  urine,  which  likewise  contains  mucus  and  other  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, it  changes,  witli  various  degrees  of  rapidity,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In 
presence  of  yeast  the  change  takes  place  very  quickly.  (0.  Schmidt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixi.  168.) 

FBSBISKTATEOW,  VliiTOUS.    (See  p  627.) 

F£3SBaB3MTil.TI02T,  VISCOITS.    Syn.  with  Fermentation,  Mucous  (p.  632). 

PBBB«iSWT-OI2iS.  (Gm.  xlv.  403.) — These  are  volatile  oils,  produced  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  various  plants,  not  originally  contained  therein,  and  essentially  different 
from  the  oils  which  are  extracted  from  unfermented  plants  by  distillation  with  water. 
According  to  Becker  (N.  Br.  Arch.  Iv.  161),  they  were  known  to  the  alchemists,  and 
by  them  designated  quintesccnccs.  Biichner  {Eipert.  liii.  299),  in  1835,  first  separated 
an  oil  of  tliis  nature  from  the  fermented  herb  of  Erythrcea  Centaiirium  by  distillation. 
— Ferment-oils  are  for  the  most  part  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  ordinary 
volatile  oils.  According  to  Berzelius  (Jahresber.  xxvii.  541),  they  are  perhaps 
peculiar  alcohols,  related  to  fusel-oil,  and  forming  compound  ethers  with  salt-radicles 
and  acids. 

1.  Ferment-oil  of  Chmrophyllum.  st/lvestre. — The  flowering  plant  is  left  to  ferment  in 
water ;  the  liquid  distilled  when  the  fermentation  is  ended ;  the  distillate  mixed  witli 
common  salt,  and  shaken  up  with  ether ;  and  the  ether  removed  from  the  aqueous 
solution  and  left  to  evaporate  ;  the  ferment-oil  dissolved  in  it  is  then  left  behind. 
It  is  brown,  lighter  than  water,  with  a  strong  and  peculiar  pungent  odour,  and  an 
aromatic  taste,  not  bitter,  but  slightly  scratching.  Evaporates  quickly  even  at  18°  C. : 
burns,  when  set  on  fire,  with  a  clear,  luminous  flame,  diiiiising  a  vapour  which  excites 
coughing. — Chlorine-water  converts  it  into  yellow  flocks  retaining  the  odour  of  the  oil. 
It  dissolves  iodine.  It  is  decomposed  with  violence  by  nitric  acid.  By  oil  of  vitriol 
it  is  coloured  brown,  without  losing  its  odour;  the  solution  is  rendered  milky  by  water. 
It  forms  an  emulsion  with  aqueous  ammonia,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  hoth  fixed  and  volatile.  It  dissolves  resin.  (Bley,  N.  Br. 
Arch.  xlv.  50.) 

2.  Ferment-oil  of  Chelidonium  majus. — Obtained  from  the  roots,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ferment-oil  of  Chcerophyllum  sylvestre.  Lighter  than  water ;  has  an  agreeable 
odour  like  the  bouquet  of  wine,  and  a  persistent,  biting  taste.  It  is  not  very  volatile. 
With  iodine  it  forms  a  violet  solution.  With  nitric  acid  it  evolves  nitrous  gas,  and 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  slightly  coloured  solution  which  is  scarcely  clouded  by 
water.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  hoth.  fixed  and 
velatile.    (Bley,  N.  Br.  Arch,  xlviii.  156.) 

3.  Ferment-oil  of  Conium  ?«acM/aii«w.— Obtained  from  fresh  hemlock  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ferment-oil  of  ChcBrophyllum  sylvcstrc.  Colourless;  has  a  peculiar  odour, 
not  like  that  of  hemlock,  and  a  sharp,  burning  taste  ;  it  is  not  poisonous.  Dissolves 
with  facility  in  alcohol,  ether,  &udi  oils,  hi^th.  fixed  andi  volatile.  (Landerer,  Bepcrt. 
xliv.  237.) 

4.  Ferment-oil  of  Erythrcea  Centaurium. — The  plant,  after  maceration  in  water  for 
12  hoiu's,  gives  off  a  perceptible  odour,  which  increases  up  to  60  hours  maceration,  and 
tlien  ceases  (Biichner.)    The  aqueous  distillate  is  pale-yellow,  with  white  turbidity,; 
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has  a  persistent  enlivening  aromatic  odour,  which  is  not  pleasant  wlieu  close,  and 
irritates  the  eyes  and  nose ;  its  taste  is  excessively  biiruing,  like  that  of  creosote,  but 
not  persistent.  It  reddens  litraus,  but  not  permanently  (Biichuer,  Eqwf.  liii.  303), 
and  when  heated  with  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver,  reduces  the  solution  to  the  me- 
tallic state  (Buchner).  To  prepare  the  oil,  the  fresh  herb  is  macerated  in  water  for 
48  hours,  the  whole  distilled,  the  odoriferous  distillate  redistilled,  and  this  process  con- 
tinued as  long  as  drops  of  oil  pass  over  with  the  watery  vapour.  It  is  a  thin  greenish 
oil,  having  a  peculiar,  but  not  disagreeable  odour;  it  is  not  jjoisonous.  (Buchner, 
Bt'pcrt.  liii.  299.) 

5.  Ferment-oil  of  Kchium  vulgarc. — The  plant  in  the  flowering  state  is  distilled  with 
water  after  maceration  ;  the  distillate  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  and  mixed  with  common 
salt ;  and  the  ether  decanted  therefrom  is  distilled  off.  Pale  yellow  oil  ligliter  than 
water,  and  smelling  like  other  ferment-oUs.  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  Uhcr. 
(Bley,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xxx.  167.) 

6.  Ferment-oil  of  Erica  vulgaris. — The  fi'esh  herb  is  distilled  after  maceration  with 
water ;  the  distillate  is  eoliobated  and  repeatedly  distilled  after  addition  of  common 
salt,  then  shaken  up  with  ether  as  long  as  the  ether  acquires  any  odour  ;  and  the  ether 
is  carefully  disf  illed  off  from  the  dissolved  oil.  The  oil  obtained  amounts  to  0'023  per 
cent.  Greenish-yellow,  mobile,  ligliter  than  water,  with  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a 
sweetish,  aromatic,  burning  taste ;  reddens  litmus.  When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a 
clear,  blue-edged  flame,  without  leaving  any  residue.  It  is  not  deodorised  by  chlorine- 
water.  It  dissolves  iodine  without  detonation.  With  fur/ting  nitric  acid,  it,  froths  np, 
and  the  solution  mixed  with  water  deposits  resinous  flakes.  With  sidphuric  acid,  it 
becomes  darker,  without  losing  its  colour.    (Bley,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xxi.  302.) 

7.  Ferment-oil  of  Marruhiuin  vulgarc. — The  comminuted  herb  is  soaked  in  water 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  whereby  it  acquires  an  offensive  odour ;  the  liquid  is  then 
distilled;  the  distillate  saturated  with  common  salt;  the  flocks  thereby  separated  are 
colk'cted  on  a  filter  and  dissolved  in  ether  ;  and  the  ether  is  left  to  evaporate  slowly. 
The  distillate  saturated  with  common  salt  yields,  when  lieated,  a  second  aqueous  dis- 
tillate from  which  the  oil  may  be  extracted  liy  agitation  witli  ether.  It  is  lighter  than 
water;  has  a  peculiar  sweet,  ethereal  odour,  and  an  aromatic,  slightly  biting  taste. 
When  set  on  fire  it  bimis  with  flame,  without  leaving  charcoal.  It  dissolves  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  yields  a  liitter  substance  with  strong  nitric  acid.  With  sidphuric  acid 
it  becomes  heated  and  acquires  a  peculiar  odour.  With  chlorine-water  it  emits  an 
odour  of  roses  and  forms  a  film  of  resin.  It  dissolves  in  aqiwous  alkalis  and  in  water. 
(Bley,  N.  Br.  Arch.  x.  67.) 

8.  Ferment-oil  of  Achillea  Milhfolium. — The  fresh  flowering  plant  is  macerated  in 
water,  and  left  to  ferment ;  the  wliole  is  distilled,  with  coliobation  ;  the  blue  oil  which 
floats  on  the  distillate  is  removed  ;  the  residual  water,  after  addition  of  common  salt, 
is  agitated  with  ether ;  and  the  ether  which  separates  is  left  to  evaporate.  Yellow- 
brown  oil,  having  a  slightly  aromatic  odour,  and  an  aromatically  bitterish,  rather  sharp 
taste.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  (Bley,  N.  Br. 
Arch.  xxx.  167.) 

9.  Ferment-oil  of  various  species  of  Vlantago.  —  Obtained  from  plantain-leaves  by 
f^-rmentation,  distillation,  and  agitation  of  the  distillate  with  ether,  in  tlie  same  manner 
as  the  ferment-oil  of  Achillea  Millefolium.  It  is  yellow,  transparent,  has  an  ethereal 
odour  slightly  resembling  that  of  mustard-oil,  and  an  aromatic,  sweet,  burning  taste. 
Very  volatile.  With  fuming  nitric  acid  it  turns  brown,  with  rise  of  temperature  and 
intumescence ;  the  solution  first  becomes  greenish-yellow  with  milky  turbidity,  then 
clear,  smells  like  artificial  musk,  and  has  a  disgustingly  bitter  taste.  With  sulp)httric 
acid  it  forms  a  dark  bro-mi-red  mixture,  from  wliich  water  separates  resinous  flocks 
smelling  of  resin  and  ferment-oil.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ithir,  and  oils.  (Bley,  N. 
Br.  Arch.  xl.  130.) 

10.  Ferment-oil  of  Qiiercus  Bohur. — Obtained  from  fresh  oak-leaves  by  fermentation, 
distillation,  and  treatment  of  the  distillate  with  ether  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fer- 
ment-oil of  Achillea  Millefolii(m.  Pale  green.  Specific  gi-avity  0'69o ;  has  an  agreeably 
enlivening  odour,  a  sweet,  burning  taste,  and  reddens  litmus.  It  is  easily  inflammable, 
Inirns  with  penetrating  odour,  and  with  a  first  bluish,  then  whitish,  non-fuliginous 
flame.  With  fuming  nitric  acid  it  froths  up  and  becomes  very  hot,  but  does  not  lose 
its  odour.  Witli  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  hot  and  assumes  a  dark  red-brown  colour. 
It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  readily  in  cdcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixtd  and  volatile. 
(Bley,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xxvi.  48.) 

11.  Ferment-oil  of  Salix pentandra. — Obtained  from  fi-esh  willow-leaves  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ferment-oil  of  Achillea  Millefolium.  Yellow,  ligliter  than  water  ;  has 
an  aromatic  odour,  like  tlian  of  castoreum,  and  at  the  same  time  like  that  of  willow- 
leaves  ;  reddens  litmus.  Smells  strongly  when  heated,  and  burns,  when  set  on  fire, 
with  a  very  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.    Dissolves  iodine 
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abundantly.  With  fuming  nitric  acid  it  froths  up  and  thickens,  but  does  not  take 
fire. 

12.  Ferment-oil  of  Salvia  pratcnsis. —  Obtained  from  the  fresh  herb,  like  the  ferment- 
oil  of  Achillea  Millefolium.  Dark  red-brown,  with  a  repulsive,  ethereal,  sweetish  odom*, 
and  an  aromatic  taste.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  and  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  It  forms  a  liniment  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  is  very  sparingly  dissolved  by  aqueous  potash.  (Bley,  N.  Br.  Arch.  li. 
257.) 

13.  Fcrmeiit-oil  of  TrifoUum  fihrinum. — Obtained  like  the  ferment-oil  of  Achillea 
Millefolium,  from  the  di'ied  plant,  even  after  it  has  been  well  boiled  with  water  and 
no  longer  has  a  bitter  smell,  by  fermentation,  distillation,  saturating  the  distillate  with 
common  salt,  and  shaking  it  up  with  ether.  It  is  pale  yellow,  lighter  than  water, 
smells  strongly  aromatic,  like  the  ferment  oil  of  Tiissilago  farfara  ;  its  taste  is  at  first 
burning  and  sweetish,  afterwards  aromatic.  When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  witli  a  blue, 
slightly  fuliginous  flame,  giving  off  strong-smelling  vapours  which  excite  coughing,  and 
leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.    (Bley,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  ii.  207.) 

14.  Fennent-oil  of  Tussilago  farfara. — The  fresh  bruised  herb  is  macerated  in 
water  for  10  or  12  days,  during  wliich  it  turns  light  green,  and  acquires  the  odom*  of 
pickled  gherkins;  the  whole  is  then  distilled ;  the  distillate,  which  has  a  vinous  odour  is 
saturated  with  common  salt  and  redistilled  ;  this  second  distillate  is  shaken  up  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ether  ;  and  the  ether  is  taken  off  and  evaporated,  the  dissolved  oil 
then  remaining  behind.  Yellowish,  lighter  than  water,  very  volatile,  with  a  peculiar, 
strongly  aromatic,  penetrating  odour,  and  an  aromatic  taste,  neither  burning  nor  cool- 
ing. It  easily  takes  fire  and  burns  at  first  with  a  whitish,  afterwards  with  a  reddish, 
sooty  flame.  It  dissolves  iodine  abundantly,  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  yellowish 
colour,  without  losing  its  odour,  and  turns  brown  when  heated  with  it.  AVith  potash 
it  is  said  to  form  a  whitish  soapy  compound.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  readily 
in  alcohol  and  ether.    (Bley,  Eepert.  Ixii.  406.) 

16.  Ferment-oil  of  Urtica  urens. — Obtained  like  the  ferment-oil  of  Achillea  Mille- 
folium, from  the  flowering  plant,  which,  during  fermentation,  emits,  first  a  vinous,  then 
a  sharp  and  intoxicating  odour.  Kesembles  the  ferment-oil  of  Echium  vulgare. 
(Bley,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xxx.  167.) 

19.  Ferment-oil  of  Vitis  vinifera. — Fermented  vine-leaves  are  distilled  ;  the  distillate 
is  cohobated  and  shaken  up  with  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  distilled  ;  and  the 
ethereal,  peculiar-smelling  distillate  is  rectified ;  the  ferment-oil  dissolved  in  it  then 
remains  behind.  Pale  yellow,  lighter  than  water ;  has  a  peculiar  vinous  odour,  like 
vine-flowers  and  mignonette,  and  a  burning,  sweetish,  aromatic  taste.  It  reddens 
litmus  slightly  but  permanently.  It  evaporates  in  the  air,  diflfusing  a  strong  odour. 
Heated  -mXh.  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  resinises  and  assumes  a  grass-green  colour.  With 
sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  first  a  white,  then  a  light-red,  and  ultimately  a  brown 
mixture,  without  losing  its  odour.  It  is  not  deodorised  by  agitation  with  chlorine 
water.  With  aqueous  potash  it  forms  a  clear  mixture,  from  which  the  oil  afterwards 
separates,  with  red-brown  colour,  but  with  its  original  odour.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  water,  without  alteration  in  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acid.  With  sulphide  of  carbon 
it  forms  a  milky  liquid,  from  which  it  afterwards  separates  unaltered  ;  with  carbonate 
of  potassium,  a  liniment  from  which  it  also  separates  unaltered  ;  with  aqueous  ammonia 
a  soapy  mixture.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  cdcohol,  ether,  and  fixed  oils  ;  in  oil  of 
turperitine  and  oil  of  lemon,  it  forms  at  first  a  milky  solution,  which  afterwards  becomes 
clear.    (Bley,  Eepert.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  301.) 

An  oil,  different  from  that  just  described,  maj'  be  obtained  from  wine,  by  leaving  it 
to  freeze,  distilling  off  t1ie  volatile  part  of  the  remaining  liquid,  and  shaking  up  the 
residue  with  ether.  (Bley.) 

17.  Fermc7it-oil  of  diseased  Apples. — Malo'il,  Oil  of  Apples. — Produced  in  cellulo- 
stasis,  a  disease  of  the  apple,  wliich  imparts  a  musky  odour  to  that  fruit.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  diseased  apples  by  distillation  with  water.  Yellowish-grey,  lighter  than 
water ;  boils  at  109°  C.  Smells  of  musk,  tastes  rough  and  sharp.  Contains  64-15  per 
cent.  C,  20-65  H,  lo'lS  O,  and  0-05  N.  It  volatilises  completely  when  heated,  and 
burns,  when  set  on  fire,  with  a  feeble  flame,  diffusing  a  small  quantity  of  smoke. 
Chlorine  decomposes  it,  with  elimination  of  hydrochloric  acid.  With  dry  hi/drochlorio 
acid  gas,  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  {Chlorhijdrate  de  Maldile).  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  w-a&eihcr,  and  imparts  a  musk-like  odour  to  water.  (Eossignon,  J. 
Pharm.  xxvii.  158.) 

FESaaATES.  Salts  containing  iron,  analogous  to  the  manganates,  and  therefore 
represented  by  the  general  formula  M^O.Fe^O',  or  MFeO-.  They  are  very  unstable, 
and  only  the  potassium-  and  barium-salts  have  been  examined. 

Ferrate  of  Poiassium  was  first  prepared  by  Fremy  in  1840  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xl. 
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261 ;  xUv.  254),  and  has  been  further  examined  l>y  H.  Eosc  (Pogg.  Ann.  lix.  Slo)  and 
J.  Denham  Smith  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxiii.  217).  But,  according  to  Ivopp  (G^'.S(7;a ///■^ 
der  Chcmie,  i.  192),  Stalil  appears  to  liaA'c  oljserved  that  iron  calcined  witli  nitre 
yields  with  water  a  purple  or  amethyst-coloured  solution.  Eekeberg  also  observed, 
in  1802,  that  the  mass  obtained  by  fusing  gadolinite  with  hydrate  of  potassium  yields 
with  water  a  dark-red  alkaline  solution,  the  colour  of  which  proceeded,  not  from  man- 
ganese, but  from  iron,  and  Becquerel  in  1832  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  li.  105)  remarked 
that  ferric  oxide  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium  gives  oif  oxygen,  which  he  attriliuted 
to  the  decomposition  of  peroxide  of  potassium. 

Ferrate  of  potassium  is  prepared  :  1.  By  projecting  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  iron-fdings, 
and  2  pts.  nitre  into  a  capacious  crucible  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  removing  the 
crucible  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  deflagrate  and  form  a  white 
cloud  ;  if  the  heat  is  too  strong,  the  compound  decomposes  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  The 
soft,  somewhat  friable  mass  of  ferrate  of  potassium  thus  obtained  may  be  taken  out 
with  an  iron  spoon  and  preserved  in  well-si oppered  bottles.  Or  the  salt  may  be 
obtained  in  solution  by  treating  the  fused  mass  with  ice-cold  water,  leaving  the  liquid 
to  stand,  to  allow  the  undissolved  ferric  oxide  to  settle  down,  and  then  decanting  ;  tlie 
solution  must  not  be  filtered,  as  it  is  immediately  decomposed  by  contact  with  orjaiiic 
matter. —2.  By  igniting  ferric  oxide  with  hydrate  of  potassium  in  an  open  crucible,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potassium  and  nitre.  —  3.  By  passing  chlorine  gas  through 
a  very  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  containing  hydrated  ferric  oxide  in  suspensioi., 
fragments  of  solid  potash  being  continually  added  to  maintain  a  large  excess  of  alkali 
in  the  liquid.  The  ferrate  of  potassium,  being  almost  insoluble  in  the  strong  alkaline 
liquid,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  mother-liquor  by  drying  it  on  a  plate  of  porous  earthenware  (Fr^my). — 
4.  By  electrolysis.  A  cylinder  of  porous  earthenware  is  filled  with  strong  potash-ley 
and  placed  within  a  beaker-glass  containing  the  same  liquid.  A  cast-iron  plate  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battei'y  dips  into  the  liquid  out.side 
the  porous  cyhnder,  and  a  plate  of  iron  or  platinum  connected  with  the  negative  pole 
is  immersed  in  the  liquid  within  the  cylinder.  The  whole  of  the  liquid  is  cooled  as 
much  as  possible  by  surrounding  the  beaker  with  ice.  The  potash-solution  surround- 
ing the  positive  pole  quickly  assumes  a  red  colour,  and  after  a  while  becomes  dark  and 
opaque  ;  sometimes  also  the  positive  plate  becomes  coated  with  microscopic  crystals 
of  ferrate  of  potassium.    (Poggendorff  and  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  lix.  315.) 

Ferrate  of  potassium  is  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  presence  of  potash.  The 
deep  cherry-red  solution  is,  when  concentrated,  transparent  only  in  thin  layers.  In 
the  concentrated  state,  and  when  mixed  with  free  potash,  it  maybe  preserved  for  some 
time,  and  may  even  be  boiled  without  decomposition,  but  the  more  dilute  and  the 
warmer  the  solution  is.  the  more  easily  does  it  decompose,  with  evolution  of  oxygen 
and  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide  ;  a  dilute  solution  is  constantly  decomposed  by  boiling. 
Acids,  even  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  decolorise  the  red  solution  immediately,  with 
evolution  of  oxygen,  and  if  only  a  small  quantity  of  acid  is  piresent,  with  separation  of 
ferric  oxide  ;  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  off"  chlorine.  The  solution  is  decomposed 
by  metals,  and  by  many  metallic  salts,  including  alum  ;  from  salts  of  manganese  and 
nickel,  it  throws  down  jieroxides  of  these  metals.  It  is  quickly  decomposed  and 
decolorised  by  deoxidising  .substances,  such  as  sulphurous  acid,  nitrous  acid,  ammonia, 
ammoniaeal  salts,  and  especially  by  organic  bodies.  .Sulphydric  acid  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium  impart  to  the  concentrated  solution  a  dark  green  colour,  becoming  light 
green  on  dilution  with  water,  brown  when  heated,  green  again  on  cooling  ;  in  this 
reaction  a  sulphur-salt  appears  to  be  formed,  containing  a  polysidphide  of  iron  analogous 
to  ferric  acid. 

By  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  aqueous  solution  till  the  colour  is 
destroyed,  and  determining  the  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  precipitated,  and  of  sulphuric 
acid  produced  (by  supersaturating  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating 
with  chloride  of  barium),  it  is  found  that  699  pts.  (3  at.)  suljjhate  of  barium,  Ba-SO^ 
correspond  approximately  to  150  jsts.  (lat. )  ferric  oxide,  Fe'O'.  Hence  ferrate  of 
potassium  is  KF'eO-  or  K'O.Fe^O^,  and  the  decomposition  is  represented  by  the 
equation : 

4KFeO'  +  3S0-  +  WO  =  Fe'O^  -i- 2K-S0<  -i-  WQO\ 
Consequently,  ferric  acid,  if  it  could  be  obtained  in  definite  form,  would  be  HFeO-,  or 
H'^O.Fe^O^  and  ferric  anhydride  Fe'-O'.    (H.  Rose.) 

Ferrate  o  f  sodium  is  obtained  similarly  to  ferrate  of  potassium.  The  other  salts, 
which  are  insoluble,  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Ffrrati;  of  barium,  Ba=O.Fe"0^  +  H'O  (?),  or  BaFeO^  +  ^  aq.  (?),  is  obtained  by  de- 
composing the  potassium-salt  with  chloride  of  barium,  as  a  bulky  cochineal  or  purple- 
red  precipitate,  becoming  brick  or  rose-red  after  washing  and  drying  at  100°  C.  It  is 
tolerably  stable,  may  even  be  boiled  for  a  while  with  water,  and  dissolves  with  red 
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colour  in  acetic  acid;  but  by  nitric  or  sulpliurie  acid,  or  by  strong  lictiting,  it  is  imme- 
diately decomposed  and  decolorised.    (Den ham  Smitli.) 

FEBRXC  ACXH,  or  Ferrate  of  Rydrogcn,  has  not  been  obtained  in  definite  form, 
or  even  in  aqueous  solution,  as  it  decomposes  and  gives  oif  oxygen  as  soon  as  liberated 
from  its  salts  by  the  action  of  an  acid  (p.  637). 

FERKXC  OStimiS.    Sc'squioxide  of  Iron.    Fe'O'.    See  Ikon. 

FSimxc  SiLXiTS.    Scuquisalts  of  Iron.    See  Ikon,  and  the  several  Acids. 

FESiH.ICYill'iTiDSS  or  rESRJBC'S'ATJSBSS.  See  Cyanides  of  Iron 
(p.  243). 

rSKKSTES.    Compounds  of  ferric  oxide  with  alkalis.    (See  Iron,  Oxides  of.) 
F£RSOCO3A3iT230rS.    Cobaltine,  Co'^AsS,  in  which  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cobalt  is  replaced  by  iron.    (See  Cobaltine,  i.  1057.) 

>    See  Cyanides  of  Iron  (p.  222). 
FESlBOE'SaiTSSEATBS.  ) 

FIBRIN  is  the  name  given  to  the  substance  wliich  is  separated  in  the  solid  state 
from  V)lood  on  coagulation.  A  similar  matter  is  contained  in  the  solid  muscular  flesh 
of  animals,  but  differs  from  blood-fibrin  in  certain  properties.  Lehmann  has  named 
this  fibrinous  substance  si/ntonin.    Fibrin  is  also  contained  in  lymph. 

1.  Preparation. — Fibrin  may  be  obtained  immediately  by  lashing  fresh  blood  with 
a  bundle  of  birch-twigs ;  it  attaches  itself  to  the  twigs  in  amorphous,  fibrous  filaments, 
which  retain  a  red-colour  from  adhering  blood  globules.  In  order  to  free  the  fibrin 
from  colouring  and  other  matters,  it  is  placed  on  a  sieve  or  a  cloth  and  subjected  to 
prolonged  washing  under  a  copious  stream  of  water,  and  the  portions  which  retain 
the  red  colour  most  obstinately  are  picked  out  and  thrown  aside.  It  is  finally  washed 
with  distilled  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  A  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  may  be 
advantageously  added  to  the  last  wash-waters  ;  this  causes  the  fibrin  to  swell  up,  and 
renders  it  easier  to  distinguish  the  impure  portions.  The  product,  finally  washed  with 
pure  water,  assumes  the  semi-transparent,  fibrous  aspect,  peculiar  to  fibrin.  (Gerh. 
iv.  459.) 

When  fresh  blood  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  coagulates  spontaneously,  the  clot,  at  the 
same  time,  enclosing  all  the  blood-globules.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  cut  the  clot 
into  thin  slices,  and  wash  it  with  still  greater  care  than  artificially  coagulated  fibrin. 
Fibrin  obtained  by  either  metliod  always  contains  many  impurities,  especially  fat- 
globules  ;  these  may  be  removed  by  ether  and  alcohol,  after  the  product  has  been 
dried. 

Gerhardt  recommends  the  following  method  for  preparing  fibrin  in  a  state  approacli- 
ing  to  pui'ity.  The  blood,  as  it  leaves  the  veins,  is  allowed  to  flow  upon  the  twelftli 
or  fifteenth  of  its  weight  of  moist  sulphate  of  sodium,  which  prevents  the  fibrin  from 
coagulating.  The  mixture  is  agitated  and  tin-own  on  a  filter,  which  retains  by  far  tlie 
greater  part,  if  not  all  the  globides.  If  the  filtrate  is  slightly  red,  it  is  mixed  witli 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  again  filtered ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  till  tlie 
liquid  begins  to  deposit  fibrin.  The  fibrin  is  then  collected,  strained  off,  and  washed 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Liebig  prepares  muscular  fibrin  (syntonin)  by  fineJy  mincing  fresh  meat,  and 
exhausting  with  cold  water.  The  residue  is  then  treated  with  water  containing  O'l 
per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  and  neutralised  with  'immonia. 
The  fibrin  is  purified  in  the  usual  manner. 

Baumhauer  uses  fish  for  preparing  syntonin  {Chemischo  Unters.  v.  Mulder,  German 
transl.  iii.  301),  but  the  method  does  not  appear  to  be  advantageous. 

Impurities. — Fibrin  is  generally  mixed  with  fat-globules,  but  only  such  as  are  found 
adhering  to  the  different  constituents  of  blood.  Lehmann  discovered  cholesterin  ia 
this  fat,  also  acetic  acid,  perhaps  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  ether,  and  another  fatty 
acid  {Gmelin's  Handbuch,  viii.  [2]  171).  Fat  always  adheres  to  fibrin,  and  appears  to 
consist  principally  of  ammonia-  and  lime-soaps  (Berzelius,  Lchrh.  d.  Chcin.  ix.  88). 
Schmidt  extracted  from  7'4  to  87  per  cent,  fat  from  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein.  Lehmann  found  between  3'189  and  3-218  per  cent,  of  fat  in  fibrin  {Gmclin's 
Handbuch,  yiii.  [2]  141).  Virchow  extracted,  by  means  of  alcohol  and  ether,  bet->veon 
2-50  and  2-76  per  cent,  fat  from  venous  fibrin.  The  fibrin  of  chyle  is  richer  in  fat 
than  blood  fibrin.  Virchow  found  phosphoglycerate  of  calcium  in  blood-fibrin,  and 
much  phosphate  of  calcium  in  its  ash.  Fibrin  always  leaves  a  mineral  residue  on 
incineration,  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  calcium,  amounting  to  1-7  per  cent. 
(Mulder),  0-66  per  cent.,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  calcium  (Virchow).  A  little 
phosphate  of  magnesium  is  likewise  found  in  the  ash,  but  no  iron  when  the  fibrin  has 
been  properly  purified.  According  to  Liebig,  the  ash  of  syntonin  always  contains  iron. 
Fibrin  of  the  arterial  blood  of  the  horse  contains  2-172  per  cent,  ash ;  that  of  the 
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jugular  blood  1'907  per  cent.  In  chyle-fibrin,  wliicli  had  been  properly  freed  from 
fat,  washed,  and  dried,  177  pCx-  cent,  strongly  alkaline  ash  was  found  (Lehmann). 
Virchow  thinks  it  probable  that  the  fat  adhering  to  fibrin  contains  mydhi,  a  substance 
which  he  considers  to  be  identical  with  nen'e-marrow,  and  to  bear  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  cerebric  acid.  It  is  found  in  various  normal  and  morbid  structures  ;  when 
treated  with  water,  it  swells  up  like  starch. 

Formation  of  Fibrin  from  Alhumin. — "When  defibrinated  serum  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  at  a  temperature  of  98° — 100'-'  Fahr.,  the  albumin 
contained  in  it  is  gradually  converted  into  fibrin*,  which  separates  after  about  3G 
hours  in  clots,  and  when  freed  from  blood-cells  and  other  impiu-ities  by  washing  with 
water,  presents  the  appearance  of  ordinary  fibrin.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  when 
a  mixture  of  blood-serum  and  egg-albumin  is  treated  with  oxygen  gas,  time  being 
allowed  for  the  two  liquids  to  mix  well  together.  Egg-albumin  alone,  when  purified 
by  beating  it  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  filtering,  also  yields  fibrin 
when  a  stream  of  oxygen  is  passed  through  it.  The  introduction  of  coils  of 
platinum  wire  into  the  liquid  greatly  facilitates  the  formation  of  the  fibrin,  which  is 
then  deposited  on  the  coils  in  beautifid  white  parallel  threads.  Alkalis  and  alkaline 
salts  interfere  with  the  jwoduction  of  fibrin  in  the  manner  above  described,  thegreah  st 
amount  being  obtained  when  the  albumin  is  neutral  or  slightly  acid.  Viscidity  of  the 
liquid  promotes  the  formation  of  fibrin  by  detaining  the  buVibles  of  oxygen  for  a  longer 
time  among  the  particles  of  the  albumin.  Albumin  artificially  digested  in  gastric 
juice  yields  fibrin  by  oxidation,  even  after  it  has  been  passed  through  a  dialyser. 
Gluten  dissolved  in  gastric  juice  also  yields  fibrin  by  oxidation,  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures.   (A.  H.  Smee,  Proe.  Eoy.  Soc.  xii.  399.) 

Properties. — Fibrin  has  been  said  to  separate  from  the  blood  in  lamiose.  This  is 
not  certain,  but  when  completely  washed,  it  consists  of  solt,  elastic,  transparent  fila- 
ments, which  do  not  cohere  by  pressm-e.  It  is  completely  insoluble  in  cold  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether. 

Freshly  prepared  fibrin  loses  about  80  per  cent,  water  in  vacuo  (Chevreul),  and  is 
converted  into  a  hard,  horny,  transparent  mass,  of  yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  and  com- 
pletely devoid  of  taste  and  smell.  It  takes  up  about  three  times  its  weight  of  water, 
without,  however,  entirely  regaining  its  former  appearance.  When  well-washed  fibrin 
is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water,  the  distillate  contains  much  ammonia,  and  a 
peculiar  substance  is  extracted  from  the  residue  by  water  (Dumas  and  C  ah  ours). 
The  substance  extracted  from  fibrin  by  boiling  water,  has,  according  to  Bouchardat,  all 
the  properties  of  gelatin ;  the  proportion  varies  considerably,  being  insignificant  in  liealthy 
fibrin,  but  increasing  to  a  considerable  amount  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  cellular 
tissue.  The  substance  obtained  by  Dumas  and  Cahours  did  not  become  gelatinous  on 
cooling,  but  appeared  to  resemble  albumin  ;  it  was  precipitated  by  tannin  and  nitric 
acid,  contained  11  per  cent,  ash,  and  the  organic  part  gave  47'9  per  cent.  C,  6-8  per 
cent.  H,  15  0  per  cent.  N,  and  30-3  per  cent.  0. 

Heated  -wdtli  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150°  C,  fibrin  dissolves  almost  completely, 
leaving  a  slight  residue.  The  solution  produces  abundant  precipitates  with  acids, 
and  even  when  very  dilute,  is  precipitated  by  nitric  acid.  The  precipitate  produced 
by  acetic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid. 

When  moist  filirin  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  a  thick  viscid 
liquid,  smelling  like  old  cheese.  This  liquid  coagulates  by  heat;  the  eoag-ulum  has  the 
composition  and  properties  of  albumin  (C  53-9,  H  7'0,  N  1.5'6,  S  1-6  per  cent.;  ash  0-28 
percent.  Strecker).  Putrefying  fibrin  also  yields  sulphide  of  ammonium,  butyric  and 
valeric  acids ;  leucine ;  an  oily  acid  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  ;  an  acid  syrup  which  is 
dissolved  by  acicLs,  thereby  assuming  a  violet  colour  and  being  converted  into  tyrosine; 
and  a  crystalline  volatile  substance  of  unpleasant  odour  (Bopp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixix.  30).  When  fibrin  putrefies  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  it  yields  acetic,  butyric, 
valeric,  and  capric  acids,  as  well  as  ammonia  (Brendecke).  Fibrin,  in  contact  with 
oxygen,  gives  off  carbonic  acid ;  and  fibrin,  which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  perhaps  also  fibrin  from  arterial  blood,  dissolves  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all  in  saliue 
solutions.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  fibrin.  If  fresh  fibrin,  moistened 
with  water  and  saturated  with  oxygen,  is  enclosed  in  8  times  its  volume  of  air,  and 
maintained  between  20°  and  25°  C,  the  gas,  after  24  hours,  contains  6'81  per  cent.  0, 
11-17  C0%  and  82-02  N. 

Fibrin  has  been  analysed  by  a  great  many  chemists  ;  the  results  are  not  sufficiently 
in  accordance  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  homogeneous  substance.  It 
appea,rs  to  vary  considerably  in  composition,  according  to  the  source  from  which  it  has 
been  obtained. 

•  A  bl:icl(  substance,  analogous  to  if  not  ijentical  with  Virtliow's  hivmin,  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 
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Mulder  (C^ra?«c7«<'  Vntersuchungeii)  gives,  for  the  composition  of  fibrin,  52-7  per 
cent  C,  6-9  H,  15-4:  N,  1-2  S,  0-3  P,  and  23-6  0.  Comparing  this  result  with  the 
analysis  of  blood-albumin  by  the  same  chemist  (i.  67),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  oxygen 
in  fibrin  exceeds  that  in  albumin  by  1-5  per  cent.,  the  quantities  of  the  other  elements 
being  proportionally  less.  This  difference  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fact  observed 
by  Smee  (p.  639),  that  albumin  is  converted  into  fibrin  by  oxidation,  with  separation 
of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbonic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed, 
that,  according  to  the  analyses  of  other  chemists,  albumin  and  fibrin  do  not  present 
any  essential  difference  of  composition  :  indeed,  the  analyses  of  each  of  these  sub- 
stances by  different  chemists  (see  above  and  i.  67),  differ  from  one  another  quite  as 
much  as  the  analyses  of  either  substance  diflfer  from  those  of  the  others.  If  they  are 
really  identical  in  composition,  the  conversion  of  albumin  into  fibrin  by  the  action  of 
oxygen,  must  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  contact-action. 

According  to  MM.  Lebonte  and  Goumoens,  fibrin  is  composed  of  two  bodies; 
exhibiting,  under  the  microscope,  yellowish-white  fibres,  parallel  and  wavy  on  the 
sides,  as  well  as  very  numerous  granulations  disseminated  upon  the  surface  of  its 
fibres  and  enclosed  by  them.    (Gerh.  iv.  464.)    See  p.  641. 

Bi  compositions. — 1.  Fibrin  is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature;  it  melts,  swells 
considerably,  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  residue  of  porous 
charcoal.    By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  the  same  products  as  albumin. 

2.  Fibrin  dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  ;  at  first  it  swells  up 
and  becomes  gelatinous,  and  between  50'-'  and  60°  C.  gradually  dissolves,  forming  a 
slightly  opaline  yellow  solution,  which  becomes  clear  on  filtration.  Fibrin  does  not 
neutralise  the  alkali,  but  decidedly  lessens  its  alkaline  properties  ;  the  solution  has  the 
characteristic  of  albuminate  of  potassium,  yielding  precipitates  with  acetic  and  with 
tribasic  phosphoric  acids,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  According  to 
Mulder,  if  fibrin  is  digested  with  very  weak  alkali,  and  the  solution  neutralised  with 
acetic  acid  till  it  begins  to  be  precipitated,  compounds  with  metallic  oxides  may  be 
obtained  on  the  addition  of  their  salts.  Gerhardt  thinks  that  these  precipitates  are 
identical  with  the  metallic  albuminates  (i.  68).  When  fibrin  is  boiled  with  caustic 
potash,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid  contains  sulphide  of  potassium.  Heated 
with  potash-Kme  between  160°  and  180°  C,  it  evolves  ammonia  and  other  volatile  pro- 
ducts, while  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile  fat  acid  is  formed,  which  remains  combined 
with  potash  (Wurtz).  When  fused  with  potash,  it  yields  hydrogen  and  ammonia, 
leucine,  tyrosine,  and  probably  butyrate,  valerate,  oxalate,  &c.,  of  potassium.  (Bopp.) 

3.  Fibrin  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  ammonia. 

4.  Concentrated  fuming  hi/drochloric  acid  causes  fibrin  to  swell,  and  dissolves  it  when 
heated,  forming  a  violet  solution.    When  this  solution  is  boUed  in  an  open  vessel,  it 
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turns  brown,  and  is  then  found  to  contain  chloride  of  ammonium,  leucine,  tyrosine,  a 
brown  substance  not  yet  examined,  an  uncrystallisable  body  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  a  sweet  syrupy  matter  (Bopp).  According  to  Mulder, 
fibrin  absorbs  7'1  per  cent,  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a  compound  almost  in- 
soluble in  water. 

According  to  Liebig,  blood-fibrin  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrocMoric  acid  ; 
he  says  that  fibrin,  macerated  in  water  containing  10  per  cent,  hydi'ochloric  acid,  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  jelly,  which  shrinks  on  the  addition  of  more  concentrated 
acid,  and  again  swells  up  with  pure  water,  without,  however,  any  appreciable  quantity 
of  fibrin  being  dissolved.  Syntonin  however  dissolves  in  the  dilute  acid  more  or  less 
completely,  according  to  the  source  from  which  it  has  been  obtained.  Dumas  and 
Cahours  found  that  water  containing  0-OUl  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  caused  fibrin  to 
swell,  without,  however,  dissolving  it  after  48  hours'  digestion.  But  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  rennet,  rapidly  effected  its  solution  at  3C-'C. 
The  experiments  of  Bouehardat  seem  the  most  reliable,  and  have  since  been  con- 
firmed by  V.  Baumhauer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvii.  320);  they  prove  that  fibrin  is  not 
a  homogeneous  substance,  but  that  it  is  composed  of  at  least  two  bodies.  When 
moist  fibrin,  prepared  from  whipped  or  coagulated  blood,  is  steeped  in  water  con- 
taining O'OOOo  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  therefore  scarcely  acid  to  the  taste  or 
to  litmus,  it  immediately  swells  up  and  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  very  bulky  flakes. 
The  swollen  vesicles  are  rent  by  prolonged  maceration,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fibrin  dissolves ;  always  leaving,  however,  a  certain  portion  insoluble  in  excess  of 
the  acidulated  water.  The  soluble  portion  (albuminose)  scarcely  reddens  litmus, 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left,  is  precipitated  in  light  flakes  by  heat, 
and  yields  a  precipitate  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  with  tannin, 
mercuric  chloride,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  possesses  generally  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  egg-albumin  (Gerh.  iv.  466).  The  precipitate  produced  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  the  solution  has  the  following  composition  (it  left  no  ash  oa  incinera- 
tion) : 

V.  Baumhauer.  Verdeil. 
C        .        .        .       .  52-9 
H       ....  6-9 
N       .       .        .        .  15-9 

S   1-6 

O       .       .       .  . 

Bouehardat  terms  the  undissolved  portion  epidermose,  and  considers  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  chief  constituent  of  the  epidermis  and  of  horny  substances. 

5.  Kitric  acid  turns  fibrin  yellow,  and  readily  dissolves  it  by  ebullition,  forming  an 
orange-yellow  acid  substance,  xanthoproteic  acid.  (Mulder.) 

6.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  causes  fibrin  to  swell,  and  dissolves  it  by  heat.  The 
dilute  acid  does  not  dissolve  fibrin. 

7.  Glacial  flc"f</c  acid  dissolves  the  granulation  of  fibrin,  without  attacking  the  fibrous 
portions  (Lebonte  and  Goumoeus).  Concentrated  acetic  acid  immediately  con- 
verts fibrin  into  a  colourless  jelly,  dissolving  readily  in  hot  water  (according  to  F.  Simon, 
the  gelatinous  mass  does  not  dissolve).  The  acetic  acid  solution,  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat,  becomes  covered  with  a  film,  and  then  assumes  a  gelatinous  appearance ; 
the  dry  residue  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  ;  also  by  alkalis,  but  the  precipitate  redissolves  in  excess  of  the 
precipitant. 

8.  Tribasic  fhosphoric  acid  renders  fibrin  gelatinous  ;  the  jelly  dissolves  in  water  and 
is  not  precipitated  by  excess  of  acid.   Mitaphosphoric  acid  behaves  like  sulphuric  acid. 

9.  According  to  Lehmann  and  Zimmermann,  the  several  kinds  of  fibrin  dissolve,  for 
the  most  part,  in  alkatine  salts ;  syntonin,  however,  is  insoluble  in  dilute  nitre 
solution  (Lehmann).  Neither  arterial  nor  venous  fibrin,  when  boiled  in  water  or  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time,  is  soluble  in  nitrate  of  potassium.  (Denis,  Scheerer.) 

10.  Denis  employs  the  following  process  for  dissolving  fibrin  in  nitrate  of  piotassium  : 
— 50  pts.  well- washed  moist  venous  fibrin  are  triturated  with  i  of  their  weight  of  nitre  ; 
water  equal  to  4  times  the  weight  of  the  fibrin  employed  is  gradually  added  ;  and  then 
Jo  pt.  of  caustic  soda  or  potash.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  digest  at  about  37°  C,  with 
constant  agitation.  The  mixture  first  becomes  gelatinous,  then  viscid,  and,  after  a  few 
days,  liquid  ;  a  small  residue  always  remaining.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  coagulates 
by  boiling,  like  albumin,  and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  mercuric  chloride,  acetate  of 
lead,  &c.  If  alkali  be  not  added,  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water  (Gerh.  iv.  468).  The  solution,  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
air,  gradually  becomes  tm-bid,  and  deposits  flakes  which  are  insoluble  in  the  mother- 
liquor. 
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11.  If  fibriu  be  dissolved  in  potash,  and  acetic  or  phosphoric  acid  added  to  the  solu- 
tion tiU  the  precipitate  first  formed  redissolves,  a  liquid  is  obtained,  from  which  white 
flakes  are  precipitated  by  neutral  salts  (Panum).  The  potash-solution  is  precipitated 
by  mercuric  chloride,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  acetate  of  lead. 

12.  Tfej^wM?  of  gall-nuts  precipitates  fibrin  from  its  saturated  solutions  ;  it  combines 
with  moist  fibrin,  forming  a  hard  imputrescible  mass. 

13.  Ferrocycmide  of  potassium  produces  with  the  acetic  acid  solution  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  at  first  redissolves  but  afterwards  becomes  permanent.  It  is  not  dissolved 
by  diluted  acids,  but  is  decomposed  by  alkalis  and  even  by  ammonia. 

14.  Sulphuric  acid  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  yields 
with  fibrin  the  same  products  as  with  albumin  (i.  67). 

Sources  and  physiological  relations  of  Fibrin. — Lehmann  {Gmelin's  Ilandbuch,  viii. 
[2]  167),  considers  that  fibrin  is  formed  from  albumin  in  the  animal  organism,  possibly 
by  the  latter  taking  up  oxygen,  a  mode  of  formation  rendered  highly  probable  by  the 
results  obtained  by  Smee  (p.  639),  in  the  artificial  production  of  fibrin  from  albumin. 
The  occurrence  of  fibrin  in  the  chyle  is  not  opposed  to  this  view,  partly  because  fibrin 
may  be  conveyed  to  tliis  fluid  by  the  lympliatics  and  blood-vessels,  and  partly  because 
all  the  juices  of  the  animal  body  contain  free  oxygen  (Lehmann).  Neither  is  the 
formation  of  fibrin  from  albumin  by  oxidation  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  in  pneu- 
monia, when  a  portion  of  the  lung  is  rendered  impermeable  to  air,  and  consequently 
the  supply  of  oxygen  must  be  diminished,  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  in- 
creased. The  fact  is,  that  the  conversion  of  albumin  into  fibrin  is  only  the  first  stage 
in  the  process  of  oxidation,  which,  when  further  continued,  transforms  the  fibrin  into 
urea,  and  various  other  oxidised  products,  which  pass  into  the  excretions,  so  that  the 
scanty  supply  of  oxygen  which  the  blood  receives  in  certain  diseases,  may  be  sufficient 
to  convert  the  albumin  into  fibrin,  but  not  to  oxidise  it  further. 

Fibrin  is  not  simply  suspended  in  the  blood,  as  Hunter  and  others  supposed. 
It  is 'not  true  that  it  is  kept  in  solution  by  alkalis  or  alkaline  salts,  and  that  the  coagu- 
lation is  caused  by  the  neutralisation  of  tlie  solvent  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
since  blood  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  is  found  to  coagulate  much  more  slowly  than 
blood  deficient  in  the  gas,  and  the  addition  of  alkaline  carbonates  retards  or  entirely 
prevents  the  coagulation  of  blood.  The  cause  of  spontaneous  coagulation  is  not  known. 
Blood  stagnated  in  veins,  and  thus  shut  out  from  the  air,  is  always  much  longer  in 
coagulating  than  when  there  is  a  free  access  of  air.  Hence  the  presence  of  air  seems 
neeessaiy  for  the  coagulation  of  blood,  as  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  numerous 
experiments,  from  which  it  has  also  been  concluded,  by  trying  the  action  of  diiferent 
gases,  that  oxygen  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  agent.  The  coagulation  of  blood  in 
closed  vessels  is  probably  due  to  the  slow  evolution  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  fluid  of 
the  blood-cells,  and  the  rapid  coagidation  of  blood  in  an  exhausted  receiver  may  arise 
from  the  sudden  and  rapid  evolution  of  the  gas.  (Gmelin's  Handbiwh,  viii.  [2]  155-7.) 

C.  Schmidt  thinks  that,  in  the  circulation,  the  fibrin  is  combined  with  neutral 
albuminate  of  sodium,  forming  an  acid  salt,  which  is  resolved  into  its  components  on 
leaving  the  circulation.  The  fibrin  forms  the  clot,  while  the  albumin,  which  is  preci- 
pitated from  the  serum  on  boiling,  he  supposes  to  have  been  previously  in  combination 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  which  remains  in  the  mother-liquor,  together  with  the  neutral 
albuminate.  (Gmelin's  Ilandbuch,  mii.  [2]  155.) 

According  to  W.  B.  Richardson,  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  is  consequent  upon  an  ex- 
halation of  ammonia  from  the  blood  ;  but  this  seems  very  doubtful.  According  to 
Lister  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  580).  the  coagulation  is  brought  about  catalytically  by 
contact  with  foreign  matter :  whence  blood  remains  fluid  in  the  vessels,  not  because 
their  walls  exert  any  influence  opposing  coagulation,  but  because  during  life,  and  for 
some  time  after  death,  they  do  not  act  as  exciters  of  coagidation. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  blood  coagidates  more  slowly  the  less  fibrin  it  conlains  ; 
but  this  in  many  instances  is  not  the  case,  and  the  coagulation  of  blood  appears  to  be 
modified  by  other  causes. —  The  blood  of  amphibious  animals  coagulates  the  most 
slowly,  that  of  birds  the  most  rapidly.  The  blood  of  the  small  veins  contains  more 
fibrin  than  that  of  arterial  blood,  in  the  proportion  of  6  :  4,  so  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fibrin  appears  to  be  formed  in  the  capillaries,  although  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  fibrin,  omng  to  the  diminution  of  blood-cells,  is  in  part  only  relatively 
increased.  The  percentage  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  is,  even  when 
this  blood  is  unmixed  with  the  liver-blood  (which  does  not  contain  fibrin),  very  small 
in  proportion  to  that  of  arterial  blood,— about  214  :  410.  In  accordance  with  these 
data,  Lehmann  considers  that  fibrin  is  principally  formed  in  the  arteries,  increased  in 
the  capillaries,  and  disappears  in  the  larger  veins  (loc.  cit.  p.  699). 

Normal  human  blood  contains  about  2-55  per  cent,  fibrin  (Nasse).  Blood  is  said 
to  yield  less  fibrin  by  agitation  than  by  spontaneous  coagulation,  to  the  amount  of  ith 
less  (Marchal  de  Calvi).  Abbeille,  however,  says  that  more  fibrin  is  obtained  from 
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Llood  by  agitation  than  by  spontaneous  coagulation,  and  that  blood  heated  to  G(P  C. 
yields  by  agitation  more  librin  tliau  at  the  common  temperatiu-e,  but  that  agitation 
has  a  greater  effect  on  the  quantity  of  fibrin  than  tlie  temperature  ;  blood  coagulated 
at  0°  C,  yields  less  fibrin  than  at  the  common  temperatm-e.  It  was  found  that  the 
blood  of  rabbits  did  not  coagulate  when  carbonate  of  sodium  or  of  potassium  had  pre- 
Tiously  been  injected  into  the  vein. 

Coagulating  blood  cools  much  more  slowly  than  non-coagulating  blood  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  passage  of  fibrin  from  the  soluble  to  the  insoluble  state  is  eitlier 
the  cause  of  the  evolution  of  heat,  or  hinders  the  process  of  cooling  (Lehmann). 
According  to  Nasse  and  Poggiale,  the  blood  of  new-born  children  contains  much  less 
fibrin  than  that  of  adults,  the  augmentation  being  especially  large  at  the  age  of 
puberty.  According  to  Nasse,  the  blood  of  women  contains  on  the  average  2-20  per 
cent,  of  fibrin  ;  according  to  Andral  and  Gavarret,  the  proportion  increases  diu'ing 
pregnancy,  especially  in  the  last  three  months.  Lehmann  found  more  fibrin  in  his 
own  blood  when  living  exclusively  on  animal  diet,  than  on  vegetable  diet,  a  result 
which  Nasse  had  arrived  at  by  experimenting  upon  dogs  {Gmclins  Hcmdbiwh,  viii,  [2] 
188).  The  quantity  increases  by  fasting  or  by  blood-letting,  while  the  number  of 
blood-cells  decreases. 

The  fibrin  of  jjortal  blood  is  described  by  Schmidt  as  a  viscid,  gelatinous  mass. 
That  of  chyle  is  distinguished  from  blood-fibrin  by  a  lower  degree  of  contractility  and 
by  not  gelatinising.  Like  the  fibrin  of  many  morbid  secretions,  and  that  of  fish,  it 
sometimes,  and  especially  in  warm  atmospheres,  redissolves  a  few  hours  after  coagu- 
lation. Lymph-fibrin  is  exactly  lilce  that  of  blood.  Gorup-Besanez  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xciv.  166-9)  found  a  peculiar  kind  of  fibrin  in  an  infiltrated  liquid 
obtained  from  the  chest  of  a  tuberculous  patient.  It  swelled  up  in  water,  and 
then  formed  a  tivrbid  solution  on  being  heated.  The  residue  from  the  evaporated 
solution  dissolved  readily  by  a  gentle  heat  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1  per  cent.,  but 
was  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  nitre  containing  6  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  Fibrin  is  not 
generally  found  in  normal  infiltrations. 

The  following  table  contains  the  percentages  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  of  different 
animals : 


Andral,  Gavarret, 

Nasse. 

Poggiale. 

and  Delafond 
{average). 

Ox 

.    3-6  —4-0  . 

.    5-0  . 

.  3-6 

Cow 

.  3-8 

Sheep  . 

.    30  —3-8  . 

.    3-2  . 

.  3-2 

Goat 

.    3-35— 3-9  , 

.  3-15 

Horse  . 

.    2-4  —2-85  , 

.  4-0 

Pig 

.    3-6  _3-9  . 

,  4-6 

Dog       .  . 
Fowl  . 

.    1-7  —1-9  , 

'.   2-2  ." 

.  21 

6-85 

.  5-0 

Goose  . 

3-4 

Pigeon  . 

.  6-0 

(Gmelin's  Handbucli,  viii.  [2]  188.) 

Fibrin  is  dissolved  by  bile  free  from  mucus.  (Hiinefeld.) 

Fibrin  is  more  easily  digested  than  coagulated  albumin  or  casein.  With  dogs  it 
appears  to  digest  entirely  in  the  course  of  three  hours.  Its  digestibility,  however,  is 
naturally  influenced  by  the  state  of  aggregation ;  boiled  fibrin  is  more  slowly  digested 
than  raw  fibrin. 

Mulder  (Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  1859,  p.  538)  remarked  that  fibrin  placed  in  a  full 
bottle,  wdth  a  little  diastase,  swelled  up  and  partly  dissolved,  but  after  a  time  resumed 
its  primitive  form.  He  thinks  this  is  O'ning  to  the  fact  that  a  given  quantity  of  dias- 
tase can  only  effect  the  solution  of  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  fibrin,  which,  after  the 
diastase  has  performed  its  oiEce,  again  retmms  to  its  former  state. 

Fibrinous  casts  of  the  lU'iuiferous  tubes  of  the  kidney  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
urine  of  persons  suffering  from  Bright's  disease ;  moreover  the  so-called  chylous  urine 
is  sometimes  spontaneously  coagulable,  from  the  solidification  of  fibrin. 

Filirin  occurs  in  milk  only  when  the  latter  contains  blood. 

In  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  {Diphtheria,  Pneumonia,  Dysen- 
tery, Bright's  disease,  kc),  fibrin  is  found  in  the  secreted  mucus.  C.  E,  L. 

FIBRISr,  VEGSTABXiE.  Iiisoli(hle  vefjcteible  albumin  (Berzelins).  Zymome 
(Taddei). — The  portion  of  the  gluten  of  cereal  plants,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  in 
the  gluten  of  wheat  it  is  mixed  with  gliadin ;  in  that  of  rye  and  barley,  also  of  buck- 
wheat, with  fatty  and  resinous  substances. 

To  prepare  it,  wheat-gluten  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol,  tiU  the  liquid  no  longer 
leaves  any  residue  on  evaporation.    It  then  remains  in  the  form  of  a  gi'eyish-white, 
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elastic  mass,  still  contaminated  witli  small  quantities  of  starch  and  chafiF,  from  wliicli 
it  may  be  freed  by  solution  in  dilute  potash,  and  precipitation  with  acetic  acid ;  also 
with  fat,  whicli  may  be  removed  by  subsequent  treatment  with  ether.  The  gluten, 
after  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  may  also  be  dissoh-ed  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  easily  takes  up  the  fibrin,  and  yields  it  as  a  precipitate  on  neutralisation  with 
ammonia.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  behaves  just  like  that  of  muscle- fibrin,  and 
is  precipitated  in  thick  flakes  by  chloride  of  sodium. 

Vegetable  fibrin,  when  dry,  forms  a  brownish  horny  mass,  which  recovers  its  former 
character  by  maceration  in  cold  water.  It  dissolves  in  acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  in  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  from  these 
solutions  on  neutralisation. 

100  pts.  of  vegetable  fibrin  yield  by  analysis: 


Scherer.* 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 


a,  c,  d,  c,  f  were  extracted  from  gluten  of  wheat ;  h  from  gluten  of  rye,  d  and  e  had 
been  treated  with  diastase ;  /'  was  the  same  as  e,  but  had  been  kept  in  boiling  water 
for  three  days,  then  washed  and  dried  at  140°  C. ;  g  was  extracted  from  rye. 

These  analyses  show  that  vegetable  fibrin  has  essentially  the  same  composition  as 
animal  fibrin.    The  ash  does  not  contain  any  soluble  alkalis.  (Liebig.) 

Vegetable  fibrin  undergoes  gradual  alteration  in  contact  with  moisture,  and  is  trans- 
formed in  a  similar  manner  during  the  germination  of  cereal  grains,  giving  rise  in  the 
latter  case  to  the  peculiar  ferment  called  diastase  (p.  319). 

The  green  deposit  which  separates  from  expressed  vegetable  juices  on  standing, 
probably  contains  vegetable  fibrin,  but  it  has  not  been  examined. 

FZBROFEBSXTE.  A  basic  ferric  sulphate  occurring  in  Chile  in  botryoi'dal 
masses,  having  a  radio-fibrous  structure  and  pale  golden  green  colour.  According  to 
an  analysis  by  F.  Field  (Chem.  See.  Qu.  J.  xiv.  156),  it  contains  3r94  per  cent.  SO' 
3r89  Fe'O^  and  35-90  water,  whence  the  formula  : 

Fe'0'.2S0»  +  lOH^O  =  ^^|pfg"'|o'  +  lOH^O. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  weeks,  it  gives  off  2  at.  water ;  at  the  heat  of  the 
water-bath  7  at.,  and  the  remaining  3  at.  at  250°  C,  leaving  the  anhydrous  salt 
Fe'0^2S0'.  It  dissolves  partially  in  cold  water,  imparting  a  slight  acid  reaction.  In 
water  of  43°  C,  it  is  resolved  into  an  insoluble  yellow  ochrey  substance  =  2Fe*0^S0' 
+  3H^0,  soluble  neutral  ferric  sulphate,  and  free  sulphuric  acid : 

3(Fe'0^2SO')  +  IWQ  =  2Fe^0».SO»  +  Fe'0'.3S0'  +  2irS0«. 

The  insoluble  ochrey  substance  is  often  found  associated  with  fibroferrite.  (Field.) 

FXBROXir.  A  substance  allied  in  composition  to  horny  tissue,  and  constituting, 
according  to  Mulder  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxxvii.  294  ;  xl.  266),  the  fibre  of  silk  and  of  gossa- 
mer-threads. It  is  obtained  pure  by  exhausting  raw  silk  successively  with  boiling  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid ;  these  solvents  removing  albumin,  a  glutinous  substance, 
fat,  and  colouring  matter.  The  silk,  after  this  treatment,  is  very  white,  soft  to  the  touch, 
and  destitute  of  lustre.  It  contains,  after  deduction  of  ash,  48-53  per  cent,  carbon,  6'50 
hydrogen,  17'35nitrogen,  and  perhaps  alittle  sulphur,  besides  oxygen.  The  ash,  which  is 
in  considerable  quantity,  contains  lime,  magnesia,  ferric  oxide,  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
soda,  in  combination  with  carbonic,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and  silicic  acids. 

Fibroin,  when  calcined,  emits  the  odour  of  burnt  horn.  By  dry  distillation,  it 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  water,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  an 
abundant  residue  of  charcoal.  Dilute  aqueous  potash  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  cold, 
but  dissolves  it  at  the  boiling  heat.  Strong  potash-ley  dissolves  it,  forming  a  solution 
which  is  precipitated  by  acids  and  even  by  pure  water.  Solid  hydrate  of  potassium 
converts  it  into  oxalate.  Fibroin  does  not  dissolve  in  ammonia  or  in  alkaline  car- 
bonates. Strong  sidphiiric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold,  forming  a  thick  liquid,  which 
forms  with  water  a  solution  precipitable  by  infusion  of  gall-nuts  and  by  caustic  potash  ; 
the  precipitate  formed  by  potash  dissolves,  however,  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Strong 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xl.  1.  +  Ibid.  xl.  67. 

t  Ann.  Ch,  Phys.       vi.  485.  §  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  317. 
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hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  fibroin,  the  solution  turning  brown  when  heated.  Dry 
fibroin  absorbs  7 '4  per  cent,  hydroeliloric  acid  gas.  Fibroin  likewise  dissolves  in 
strong  nitric  acid,  yielding  oxalic  acid  when  heated,  and  in  'phosphoric  acid. 

Tlie  organic  matter  of  sponges  exhibits  the  same  characters  as  the  fibroin  of  silk  ; 
after  exhaustion  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  drying  at  100° 
C,  it  contains  : 

C         H         N        S       P        I  O 

46-51  6-31   16-15  0  50  1-90  1-08  27-55    Crookewit  (Ann.Ch.  Pharm.xlviii.  43). 

48-50  6-29  16-15  ash  3-59  Posselt  (li/a!.  xlv.  192). 

According  to  Mulder,  the  organic  matter  of  sponges  is  a  combination  of  fibroin 
with  sulphiu',  pliosphorus,  and  iodine ;  but  these  elements,  with  the  exception  of 
sulphur,  do  not  form  an  essential  part  of  the  organic  matter.    (Gerh.  iv.  499.)  See 

fSPONGE. 

FIBKOXiXTE.    A  fibrous  variety  of  Sillimanitb  {q.  v.) 

FZCHTS^XTE.  A  fossil  resin,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  found  together 
with  kunlite,  at  Eedwitz  in  the  Fichtelgebirg.  It  forms  small  monoclinic  crystals, 
melts  at  46°  C,  and  solidifies  at  36*^  in  the  crystalline  state.  Slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  and  separates  therefrom  in  tabular  crystals,  exhibiting  the 
combination  oP  .  +P.  —P.  —Poo  .  +Poo,  but  -with  the  pair  of  faces  —  P 
wanting  on  the  right  of  the  orthodiagonal,  and  the  pair  +P  on  the  left.  Inclination 
of  oP  :  -Pm  =127°  45';  oP  :  +Poo  =106°  25';  -P  :  -P(on  the  orthodiagonal) 
=  99°  0';  +P:  +P(onthe  same  axis)  =108°  40';  -Poo  :  +  Poo  (at  the  base) 
=  125°  50'  (Clark,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  226).  Schrotter  (Pogg.  Ann.  lix.  37), 
by  exhausting  the  pine-wood  found  at  Kedwitz,  which  is  impregnated  with  fossil  resin, 
with  ether,  obtained  xyloretin  iq-i'.),  which  crystallised  from  the  solution,  and  an 
oily  mass  which  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  brown  resin,  and  tlien  a  liglit  yellow 
liquid,  smelling  like  benzoin,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  and  having 
the  same  composition  as  fichtelite ;  it  may  be  called  liquid  fichtelite.  Analysis 
gave : 

Solid  Fichtelite.  Liquid  Fichtelite. 

Bromeis.  Clark.  Schrotter. 

Carbon  88-07  87-13  88  58 

Hydrogen  10-70       '  12-87  11-34 

98-77  100-00  99-92 

Both  these  substances,  as  well  as  hartite  and  tekoretin,  have  the  composition  C'"!!'". 
[EammehlKrys  Mineralchcmie,  p.  976.) 

FICARIA.  The  plant  called  pile-wort  {Ramincidus  Ficaria,  L.  Ficaria  ramin- 
culo'ides,  Dec),  is  said,  by  St.  Martin  (Eep.  Chim.  app.  i.  425),  to  contain  a  peculiar 
substance  called  ficarin,  closely  resembling  saponin,  and  differing  therefrom  only  in 
not  being  coloured  by  ferric  chloride.  It  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  treating  tlie  aqueous 
extract  with  alcohol,  or  the  alcoholic  extract  with  water,  and  evaporating.  The  leaves 
give  only  traces  of  it,  the  tubers  more,  and  the  roots  a  still  larger  quantity. 

The  plant  is  also  said  to  contain  an  acrid  volatile  acid,  easily  decomposed  by  heat, 
and  probably  occurring  in  all  plants  of  the  ranunculaceous  order. 

FlCARXir.    See  Ficaeia. 

FXCXirXTE.    See  VrviANlTB. 

FXCTTS.  The  stems  and  branches  of  plants  of  this  genus  yield  a  viscid  milky  juice, 
containing  caoutchouc  or  resinous  substances  resembling  it :  caoutchouc  is  most  abun- 
dantly contained  in  the  juice  of  the  stem  of  Ficus  clastica,  from  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  caoutchouc  of  commerce  is  obtained. 

The  milky  juice  obtained  from  the  young  stems  of  the  common  fig-tree  {Ficus  carica) 
has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  sharply  aromatic,  bitter  taste,  reddens  litmus  slightly,  does 
not  coagulate  when  boiled,  but  deposits  a  white  viscid  substance.  It  contains  an 
odoriferous  substance,  cerin,  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  hard  resin  insoluble  in  ether, 
caoutchouc,  a  deliquescent  extractive  matter  having  a  sharp,  bitter,  nauseous  taste  ; 
also  gum,  albumin,  sulphates,  chlorides,  the  salts  of  vegetable  acids,  and  a  free  vege- 
table acid.    (Geiger  and  Reimann.) 

The  juice  which  exudes  from  the  milky  husks  of  green  figs  contains  cerin,  a  resin 
having  a  sharp  burning  taste,  and  a  substance  like  caoutchouc.  On  exhausting  the 
husks  with  alcohol,  and  distilling  the  alcoholic  extract,  an  acrid  distillate  is  obtained, 
which  deposits  cry.stals  ;  the  residue  is  a  resin  quite  free  from  acridity  (Landerer.) 
Dried  figs  contain,  according  to  Bley,  fat,  sugar,  extractive  matter,  chloride  of  calcium, 
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a  salt  of  phosphoric  acid,  vegetable  fibre,  and  (?)  seed-germs.  {EocMcda^s  Phytockemie, 
p.  203.) 

The  milky  juice  of  the  young  branches  of  Ficus  elastica  contains  viscin  (a  ductile, 
soft  resin,  insoluble  in  alcohol),  resin,  wax,  gum,  extractive  matter,  and  a  lime-salt. 
That  of  tlie  stem  is  similarly  constituted,  but  contains  caoutchouc  instead  of  viscin. 
(Neos  V.  Esenbeck  and  Clamor-Marquart.) 

The  fresh  acid  creamy  juice  of  Ficus  sylvcstris  {Bt.  Hilaire),  and  F.  doliaria  (Mart.), 
Soutli  American  species,  dries  up  in  the  sun  to  a  reddish-yellow  elastic  mass,  re- 
sembling gutta-percha,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  fresh  juice,  when  filtered,  leaves  on  the  filter  a  white  leathery  mass,  con- 
taining a  substance  resembling  caoutchouc  (amounting  to  ll'l  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
juice),  an  amorphous  substance  (5'2  per  cent.),  and  a  granular  substance  (0-47  per 
cent.)  soluble  only  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  a  substance  (1-15  per  cent.)  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol  and  ether,  a  resinous  bitter  substance  (0-2  per  cent.),  and  a  waxy  siibstance 
(0-3  per  cent.)  The  filtered  light  brownish  liquid  contains  4  per  cent,  of  a  substance 
resembling  uncrystaUisable  sugar,  and  a  gummy  substance  soluble  in  water  (together 
with  the  salts  of  an  organic  acid,  albumin,  tannin,  and  a  smitll  quantity  of  a  free 
organic  acid,  in  all  17'0  per  cent.).  Peckolt  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  cv.  31;  Jahresber. 
f.  Chem.  1861,  p.  743). 

Ficus  rubigimsa,  an  Australian  species,  yields  a  resinous  exudation,  resembling  eu- 
phorbium  in  appearance,  varying  in  colour  from  dirty  yellow  or  red  to  almost  white, 
solid,  generally  brittle,  but  tough  in  the  interior  of  large  pieces,  opaque,  with  dull  and 
wax-like  fracture;  at  30°  C,  it  softens  and  becomes  plastic,  like  gutta-percha,  but  not 
sticky,  provided  it  has  been  previously  wetted  with  water.  In  its  natural  state,  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  odour,  but  evolves  an  odour  like  that  of  wax  when  heated,  and  evinces 
a  characteristic  taste  on  being  masticated.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  either  hot 
or  cold.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  remainder  in  hot  alcohol,  and  by  treating  it  with  these  solvents  in  succession,  it 
may  be  separated  into  the  following  constituents : 

Resinous  substance,  Sycoretin,  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol     .       .  .73 
White  crystalline  substances,  chiefly  Acetate  of  sycoceryl,  C^H'O.CH^'.O, 

insoluble  in  cold  but  soluble  in  warm  alcohol  14 

Caoutchouc,  fragments  of  bark,  sand,  and  loss      ,       .       .       .     -.  .13 

Warren  de  la  Eue  and  Hugo  Miiller  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  62).  See  Sycoceeyi- and 
Sycoketin. 

FEEXiDXTE.  A  massive  mineral,  resembling  grey  antimonial  copper,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coquimbo  in  Chile,  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  with  dark 
greenish-grey  colour,  and  red  streak.  An  analysis  by  Field  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
iv.  332),  gave : 

S  Sb  As  Cu  Zn  Fa  Ag 

SO'35       20-28       3-91       3672       7-26       1-23       0-07  =  99-82; 

whence  'R-a.mva.el&havg  {Mineralchemic,  p.  993)  deduces  the  formula  4M-S.Sb-S^  or 
M'S.2M^SbS',  the  antimony  being  partly  replaced  by  arsenic,  and  the  symbol  M  stand- 
ing for  Ccu,  Zn,  and  Fe. 

FXGtTRE- STOIfE.    See  Agalmatolite  (i.  60). 

rxz.XCXC  ACXI>.    C'=H"^05  or  C'«fii«0'»?   (Luck,  Jahrb.  pr.   Pharm.  xxii. 

129  ;  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1861,  p.  558.) — An  acid  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  com- 
mon male  fern,  Aspidium  Filix  mas.  The  extract  of  the  root  (especially  of  that 
eoUected  in  autumn),  prepared  with  anhydrous  ether,  and  concentrated  to  an  oily  con- 
sistence, deposits  the  acid  after  a  few  days  in  the  form  of  a  greenish-yellow  powder,  or 
a  yellow  crust,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  recrystallisation  from  ether;  or  the  impure  filicic  acid,  after  washing  with  ether- 
alcohol  and  pressing,  may  be  suspended  in  warm  alcohol,  and  dissolved  by  addition  of 
^  little  ammonia,  the  solution  filtered,  the  filtrate  being  allowed  to  drop  into  dihito 
hydrochloi-ic  acid,  and  the  washed  precipitate  treated  with  warm  alcohol  of  80  per 
cent.,  till  it  no  longer  colours  the  alcohol. 

Filicic  acid  thus  prepared  is  a  whitish-yellow  or  light  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  weak  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid ;  sparingly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol, 
more  soluble  in  ether  (especially  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  fixed  oil) :  the 
solution  reddens  litmus.  It  dissolves  also  in  fixed  oils,  oil  of  turpentine  and  rock-oil, 
and  very  easily  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  It  melts  at  161°  C,  and  solidifies  in  the 
amorphous  state ;  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Luck  expresses  its  compo- 
sition by  the  improbable  formula  C-^B'^CP. 
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Filicic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alkalis.  The  sodhan-salt  forms  an  amorphous 
gummy  mass,  whose  solution  yields  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  yeUowisli-white 
curdy  precipitate,  which,  when  dried  in  vacuo  (as  were  also  the  following  substances), 
has,  according  to  Luck,  the  composition  FbO.C-'^Il"'0"' ;  it  should  perhaps  be 
C-'^mPbO"',  or  C'^H"^PbO^ 

ChlorofiUcic  acid,  C'^H'^CIO',  or  C^W'-CIO'"'  (?),  produced,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  solid  filicic  acid,  is  a  turpentine-like 
mass,  which,  after  solution  in  alcohol  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  separates  in  yellow- 
brown  amorphous  drops.  The  alcoholic  solution  forms  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  loam- 
coloured  precipitate,  which  contains  PbO.C'^H'^ClO"',  according  to  Luck ;  more 
probably  C'^H'^PbClO*.  When  treated  with  strong  alcohol,  it  gives  up  part  of  its 
acid.  Trichlorofilicic  acid,  C"H'^CFO^  or  CE"'CPO">  (?),  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  filicic  acid  suspended  in  water,  as  a  yellow  powder  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  forms  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  loam-coloured  precipitate  containing 
PbO.C'-'H'''CPO'o  (Luck),  more  probably  C'^H'TbCPO^ 

Z'lXiXMEXiZSIC  ACIB.    See  Filipelosic  Acid. 

FXXiXMZXiXSI-SU'SiFKURXC  ACIB.  Filicic  acid  dissolves  without  decompo- 
sition in  cold  sulphuric  acid  of  ordinary  strength,  but  by  triturating  it  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  is  formed  which,  when  dropped  after  a  few  hours  into  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulp)hate  of  sodium,  yields  a  precipitate  of  filimelisi-sulphuric  acid;  this, 
when  purified,  forms  a  golden-yellow  powder,  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  barium-salt  is  amorphous,  of  red-lead  colour,  soluble  in 
water.  The  formation  of  the  acid  as  above  described,  is  attended  with  that  of  butyric 
acid.  Luck  {loc.  cit.)  assigns  to  the  acid  the  formula  C'H'^O^.SO^,  and  to  the 
barium-salt,  IlaO.C-'H'^0''.80^,  both  of  which  are  improbable. 

_  rXI.XPEl.OSIC  A.cxn.  C  H'-O',  or  C-'H'Wf  (?)  (Luck,  loc.  c!Y.).— Obtained  by 
dissolving  filicic  acid  in  warm,  very  dilute  potash-ley,  exposing  the  solution  to  the  air 
for  a  week,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  purified  by 
washing,  drying,  solution  in  ether-alcohol,  and  spontaneous  evaporation.  When 
filicic  acid  is  heated  for  some  time  with  dilute  alcoholic  ammonia  to  80°  or  100°  C. 
out  of  contact  with  the  air,  the  liquid  then  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  precipitate  purified  as  above,  Luck's  filimelisic  acid  is  obtained. 

The  p)roduet  obtained  by  the  first  method,  is  an  amorphous  loam-coloiired  powder  ; 
the  second  yields  an  ochre-coloured  powder,  composed  of  microscopic  spherules.  Both 
are  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile, 
and  sulphide  of  carbon. 

Luck  regards  the  two  products  thus  obtained  as  dilTerent,  assigning  to  the  former 
(his  Jili2Jciosic  acid)  the  iovnrnln  C"H'^0^,  and  to  the  latter  (his  3?/mf//s/c  «c'(^),  the 
formula  C^H^^O^,  though  they  agree  in  their  properties,  and  in  the  composition  of 
their  lead-salts,  that  of  the  former  yielding  31-96  per  cent,  lead-oxide,  and  that  of  the 
latter  32-62  per  cent. ;  the  formula  C'-H'TbO^H-O  requires  33-7  per  cent,  lead- 
oxide. 

ChlorofiUpelosic  acid,  2C''-H"C10''  +  H^O  (?),'  is  a  light  brovra  amorphous  substance 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  dry  filipelosic  acid ;  and  Bicldorofilijjelosic  acid, 
C'-H'"Cl-0 '  (?),  p)roduced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  filipelosic  acid  suspended  in  water, 
is  a  loam-coloured  powder,  whose  lead-salt  appears  to  contain  PbHCC'^H^PbCPO* 
+  J  aq.  (?)  (Luck,  loc.  cit.) 

FXIiXSOIiIirzC  and  FXKOSRf  ITXXC  ACIDS.  Wlien  a  recently  prepared  ethe- 
real extract  of  the  root  of  Filix  mas  is  diluted  with  a  little  ether  and  alcohol,  and  then 
shaken  up  with  twice  its  volume  of  water  and  a  little  ammonia,  two  layers  are  formed 
after  a  while  ;  the  lower  of  which  is  brown,  and  is  said  to  contain  filicic  or  filimelisic 
acid,  while  the  upper,  which  is  dark  green  and  oily,  yields  a  tran.sparent  oil,  gi-een  by 
reflected,  colombo-red  by  transmitted  candle-light,  and  remaining  liquid  even  at  very 
low  temperatures.  This  oil  is  said  to  yield  by  saponification  a  non- volatile  acid, 
filixolinic  acid,  C^-H^W*  {barium-salt,  BaO.  C'^-H'^O*),  and  after  saponification  a 
volatile  acid,  filosmylic  acid,  whose  barium-salt  contains  BaO.C^H'0\  (Luck, 
loc.  cit.)  These,  like  the  formulae  assigned  by  Luck  to  most  of  the  preceding  com- 
pounds, are  very  improbable. 

FXXiXX.  The  root  of  Aspidium  Filix  fmmina  (A),  and  of  Aspiditim  Filix  mas  (B), 
also  the  frond  of  the  latter  (C),  all  in  the  dried  state,  have  been  analysed  by  H".  Bock 
(Arch.  Phai-m.  [2]  Ixv.  257  ;  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1851,  p.  557).  The  results  are 
given  ia  the  following  table : 
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A. 

B. 

c. 

volatile  oil      .       .       .  , 

002 

0-04 

trace 

Fixed  oil  ..... 

1-2 

60 

Stearin  ..... 

10 

Resin  ..... 

0-4 

40 

0-5 

Vegetable  gelatin 

1-3 

0-4 

Gum.       .       ,       .       .  . 

20 

3-3 

Albumin  ..... 

6-0 

3-5 

5-4 

6-7 

Starch   

7-5 

10-0 

Pectin  

110 

4-0 

21 

3-5 

87 

Tannic  and  gallic  acids 

11-9 

100 

11-0 

Fibre  containing  starch 

1-5 

1-5 

Asll  ...... 

4-94 

2-1 

5-0 

TT  Kjyjy^iy  LL^J^^  o,uyA.  i'joo »           .  » 

100  00 

10000 

1000 

Xhe  ash  contains  i 

Silica  

0-2 

0-01 

0-2 

Sand  

0-9 

Sulphate  of  calcium  '. 

0-3 

0-11 

0-3 

Ferric  phospliate 

008 

trace 

01 

Phosphate  of  calcium 

0-1 

0-16 

0-4 

Phosphate  of  magnesium  . 
Carbonate  of  calcium .  . 

0-04 

1-2 

0-94 

1'3 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

0-1 

0-04 

0-3 

Chloride  of  potassium 

0-4 

0-22 

0-6 

Carbonate  of  potassium 

1-3 

0-5o 

1-5 

Loss  

0-36 

003 

0-3 

4-94 

210 

5  0 

The  granular  deposit  which  gradually  settles  down  from  the  ethereal  extract  of  the 
root  of  Aspidium.  Filix  mas,  and  was  formerly  observed  by  TrommsdorfF  and  Osann,  is 
regarded  by  Bock  as  the  more  solid  portion  of  the  fixed  oil.  According  to  Luck,  it  con- 
sists chiefly  of  filicic  acid  (ii.  646). 

The  decoction  obtained  by  boiling  fern-roots  with  alcohol  yields,  on  addition  of 
water,  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  sodium,  a  precipitate  containing  two 
tannic  acids,  viz.  pteritannic  and  tannaspidic  acids  {q.v.) 

FXXiTBATIOXr,  The  separation  of  a  liquid  from  solid  matter  suspended  in  it 
by  passing  through  a  porous  substance  which  retains  the  suspended  matter,  but  allows 
the  liquid  to  pass  through.  Various  materials  are  used  for  this  purpose,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  liquid  to  be  filtered ;  viz.  paper,  linen,  calico,  woollen  cloth,  sand 
fine  and  coarse,  pounded  glass,  charcoal,  &c.  ;  but  for  analytical  operations,  and  for 
most  laboratory  preparations,  the  material  used  is  unsized  paper.  For  straining  viscid 
liquids,  such  as  syrups  and  white  of  egg,  which  will  not  readily  pass  through  paper,  cloth 
filters  are  used ;  and  corrosive  liquids,  such  as  strong  acids  and  caustic  alkaline  solutions, 
may  be  filtered  through  pounded  glass. 

Paper  for  filtration  must  be  suifieiently  porous  to  allow  liquids  to  pass  through  it 
quickly.  The  degree  of  porosity  required  varies  of  course  with  the  particular  purpose 
to  which  the  paper  is  to  be  applied  :  for  analytical  operations,  it  must  be  sufficiently 
close-grained  to  arrest  the  passage  even  of  very  fine  solid  particles.  In  some  manu- 
factories, the  requisite  degree  of  poro  ity  is  given  to  the  paper,  by  leaving  the  wet 
sheets  to  freeze  at  a  winter  temperature ;  the  expansion  of  the  water  in  freezing,  sepa- 
rates the  fibres  of  the  paper  from  one  another,  and  gives  it  a  regular  porosity  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  any  other  method.  Paper  which  filters  slowly  may  be  improved 
in  quality  by  this  treatment. 

AH  paper  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  inorganic  material,  and  mostly  leaves,  when 
incinerated,  a  quantity  of  ash  sufficient  to  induce  appreciable  error  in  analytical  opera- 
tions. Hence  it  is  necessary,  either  to  remove  the  inorganic  matter  by  digesting  the 
filters  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  washing  them  thoroughly  with  distilled 
water,  wliich  is  a  tedious  and  troublesome  operation  —  or.  else  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  ash  left  by  the  filter  and  allow  for  it.  For  this  purpose,  ten  or  twelve  filters  of 
each  size  used  in  the  laboratory  for  analytical  purposes,  should  be  burnt,  the  ash  of  each 
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Fig.  479. 
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lot  -n-eighed,  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  an  individual  filter  thence  calculated,  and  a 
record  kept  of  the  results. 

All  this  trouble  may,  however,  be  saved,  and  analytical  operations  greatly  facili- 
tated, by  using  the  Swedish  filtering  paper,  which  is  prepared  at  Fahlun  and  Lessebo, 
with  a  spring-water  nearly  as  pure  as  distilled  water.  This  paper,  besides  having 
the  property  of  filtering  very  quickly,  being  prepared  in  vrinter  as  above  mentioned,  is 
singularly  free  from  inorganic  matter,  giving  up  scarcely  anything  to  dilute  acids, 
and  leaving  when  incinerated  only  0-2  per  cent.  ash.  A  sample  of  this  ash  analysed 
by  Plantamoui'  yielded  63"23  per  cent,  silica;  12"83  lime;  6'21  magnesia;  2'94 
alumina;  and  13'92  ferric  oxide. 

Paper  filters  are  of  two  forms,  plain  and  folded.  They  are  sold  ready  cut  in  circles 
of  various  sizes.  To  make  a  plain  filter,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  fold  the  paper  twice, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  quadrant ;  and  this  when  half  opened,  forms  a  cone 
whose  edges  meet  at  an  angle  of  60°  ;  the  funnel  on  which  the  filter  is  laid,  should 
therefore  also  have  its  sides  inclined  at  60°.  For  collecting  precipitates  which  are  to 
be  afterwards  removed  from  the  filter  by  washing  or  otherwise,  the  plain  filter  is 
decidedly  the  best  form ;  but  when  the  precipitate  is  only  a  refuse  product,  or  need 
not  be  very  carefully  removed  from  the  filter,  and  the  principal  object  is  to  filter 
quickly,  folded  filters  are  to  be  preferred,  because  the  folds  leave  channels  between  the 
paper  and  the  surface  of  the  funnel,  wliich  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  liquid. 

The  following  method  of  making  a  folded 
filter  is  given  by  Mohr  {Lelirbuch  dcr  fhar- 
■niacciiim-Jun  Techn  'ilx,  p.  217).  The  circular 
filter  is  first  folded  in  halves  along  the  line 
a  a  {fig.  479),  and  then  in  quarters,  making 
the  fold  m.  The  filter  is  then  again  half 
opened,  as  in  the  figui-e,  and  a  is  laid  on  in, 
firming  the  fold  b.  also  a  on  m,  forming  b'. 
jSIext  a  is  laid  on  b\  forming  c,  and  a  on  b, 
forming  c  ;  then  a  is  laid  on  b,  forming  d,  and 
«'  on  h',  forming  d'.  All  the  folds  thus  pro- 
dr.ced  are  turned  the  same  way,  namely,  °'  ^ 
witii  their  concavities  upwards.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  folds  between 
each  of  these  turned  the  contrary  way. 

For  this  purpose,  a  is  first  laid  on  b  in  the  fold  d,  and  then  turned  back  to  d, 
making  the  fold  o;  then  a  d,  as  thej'  lie  together,  are  turned  over  to  c  and  folded  back 
to  b,  making  0  ;  a  d  b  is  laid  on  m  in  the  fold  b  and  turned  back  to  c,  making  y  ;  and 
lastly,  a  d  b  c  is  laid  on  c'  and  turned  back  to  m,  making  5.  Corresponding  folds  are 
then  made  on  the  other  side,  viz.  by  laying  «'  on  b'  and  turning  it  back  to  d',  then 
a  d'  on  c'  and  back  to  b' ;  then  a' d'  b'  on  m  and  back  to  c',  and  a' d'  b'  c  on  c  and  back 
to  m.  If  the  filter  be  now  opened,  all  the  folds  will  be  found  directed  alternately  out- 
wai'ds  and  inwards,  excepting  a  a  on  the  one  side,  and  a  a  on  the  other ;  all  four  of 
which  have  their  convexities  outwards.  Intermediate  folds  turned  inwards  must 
therefore  be  made  lialfway,  between  a  and  o,  and  between  a  and  a  ;  and  then  all  the 
alternate  folds  will  be  iji  contrary  directions.  The  whole  thing  is  much  easier  to  do 
than  to  describe. 

A  folded  filter  of  simpler  construction,  and  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  folds 
for  most  purposes,  is  made  as  follows.  The  circular  disk  of  paper  is  first  folded  in 
halves  and  quarters  as  before.  It  is  then  half  opened  as  mfig.  479;  a  is  turned  over 
to  m,  making  the  fold  b,  and  a  to  m,  making  b' ;  then  a  is  tiu-ned  back  to  b,  making  d, 
a'  to  V,  making  d' ;  lastly,  a  d  b  is  turned  backwards  to  m,  making  c,  and  a  d'  b'  also 
backwards  to  in,  making  c.  On  opening  the  filter,  all  the  folds  are  found  to  be  alter- 
nate in  direction  excepting  a  d  and  a  d,',  between  which  intermediate  folds  are  to  be 
made  as  before.    Folded  filters  fit  best  into  funnels  of  about  50°  aperture. 

Before  collecting  a  precipitate  on  a  filter,  the  filter  must  be  moistened  all  over  with 
water  or  alcohol,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  otherwise  the  first  portions  of  the  precipitate 
are  very  apt  to  run  through  and  render  the  filtrate  turbid ;  it  is  also  advisable  to  leave 
the  precipitate  to  settle  down  in  the  precipitating  vessel  to  a  considerable  extent,  then 
to  pass  the  clear  liquid  through  the  filter,  and  afterwards  pour  the  precipitate  upon  it, 
(see  Decantation,  p.  308).  Most  precipitates  filter  best  after  boiling.  The  size  of 
the  filter  should  be  such  as  to  leave  at  least  half  an  inch  of  clear  margin  when  the 
whole  precipitate  is  collected  upon  it ;  otherwise,  portions  of  the  precipitate  are  very 
apt  to  creep  over  the  edges  during  washing. 

In  washing  precipitates  for  quantitative  analysis,  it  is  desirable  to  use  as  little 
water  as  possible,  as  the  evaporation  of  wash-waters  always  takes  a  considerable  time  : 
care  should  therefore  be  taken,  after  adding  each  portion  of  water,  to  let  the  last 
drop  run  through  before  adding  any  more,  and  the  wash-water  must  be  tested  from 
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time  to  time  by  evaporating  a  drop  of  it  on  platinum-foil,  the  washing  being  continued 
till  a  drop  thus  evaporated  leaves  no  residue.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
many  precipitates  are  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and,  therefore,  the  wash-water  which 
runs  from  them  will  always  leave  a  trifling  residue.  In  such  case,  testing  with  re- 
agents must  be  resorted  to. 

When  the  quantity  of  water  used  for  washing  is  immaterial,  as  in  most  preparations, 
a  continuous  mode  of  washing  may  be  adopted.  There  are  many  ways  of  elfecting 
this.    The  simplest  is  to  fill  a  flask  with  water  and  invert  it  with  its  mouth  dipping 


Fig.  480.  Fig.  481. 


Fig.  482. 


below  the  water  in  the  filter,  supporting  it  on  a  stand,  as  shown  vafig.  480.  As  the 
liquid  by  filtration  falls  below  the  lip  of  the  bottle,  air  will  enter,  and  let  down  a  fresh 
supply  of  water  to  feed  the  filter. 

Another  convenient  apparatus  for  continuous  washing  is  the  siphon-bottle,  shown  in 
fig.  481.  The  bottom  of  the  bottle  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  sm-face  of  the  water 
in  the  filter ;  air  is  Blown  in  through  the  tube  in  till  the  siphon-tube  a  is  filled  with 
water;  and  m  is  then  drawn  up  to  such  a  height  tliat  air-bubbles  may  pass  through  it 

as  the  liquid  sinks  in  the  filter. 

Liquids  holding  in  solution  substances 
which  separate  out  on  very  slight  reduction 
of  temperature,  often  require  to  be  filtered  at 
the  boiling  heat.  For  this  purpose  the  glass 
funnel  containing  the  filter  is  placed  within 
a  double  funnel  {fig.  482),  closed  on  ail  sides 
excepting  at  the  apertures  a  a,  one  for 
pouring  in  water,  the  other  for  the  escape 
of  vapour,  and  having  on  one  side  a  pro- 
jecting tube  closed  at  b,  to  which  heat  is 
applied  by  a  spirit  or  gas-flame.  The  vessel 
is  filled  with  water  or  oil  according  to  the 
•temperature  required. 

Water  for  economical  purposes  may  be 
freed  from  turbidity  by  filtering  through 
sand.  A  large  earthen  funnel,  or  stone  bottle 
with  the  bottom  beaten  out,  may  have  its 
neck  loosely  stopped  with  small  stones,  over 
which  smaller  stones  may  be  placed,  sup- 
porting layers  of  gravel  increasing  in  fineness,  and  lastly  covered  to  the  deptli  of  a  few 
inches  with  fine  sand,  all  thoroughly  cleansed  by  washing.  This  apparatus  is  superior 
to  a  filtering  stone,  as  it  will  cleanse  water  in  large  quantities,  and  may  readily  be 
renewed  when  the  passage  is  obstructed,  by  taking  out  and  washing  the  upper  stratum 

of  sand.  ,r.      ^    7  i 

,.  A  similar  jtnethod  is  used  for  filtration  of  water  on  the  large  scale.  (See  Graham  s 
Fiemcnts  of  Chemistry,  2nd.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  317;  also  the  article  Filteation  in  Urds 
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lUctionary  of  Arts,  Mam<factiircs,  and  Mines,  ii.  206,  which  likewise  contains  many 
useful  details  relating  to  filtering  in  manufacturing  operations.) 

FXOKITE.  Paid  sinter. — A  variety  of  opal,  oceun-ing  in  the  cavities  of  volcanic 
tufa,  in  smooth,  shining,  globular  and  botryoi'dal  masses,  having  a  pearly  lustre. 

FIStSBXiS^SE.  A  mineral  containing  62-3  per  cent,  silver,  together  with  sul- 
phur and  antimony,  found  in  the  Kurprinz  mine,  near  Freiberg,  and  at  Andreasberg. 
Forms  delicate  monocliuic  crystals  grouped  like  stilbite.  Hardness  =  2,  specific 
gravity  =  4-2  — 4'3.  Lustre  pearly,  adamantine.  Colour  hyacinth-red.  Translucent. 
SectUe  and  somewhat  brittle.    (Dana,  ii.  88.) 

FXItS-CIiA'S'.  Fire-clays  are  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina,  capable  of  resisting 
exposure  to  high  temperatures  without  melting  or  becoming  in  a  sensible  degree  soft 
or  pasty.  They  occur  immediately  below  the  several  seams  of  coal  in  the  carboniferous 
formation,  and  would  appear,  from  the  frequent  remains  of  Stigmaria  which  they 
contain,  to  represent  the  soils  of  those  liixmiant  forests,  which  by  heat  and  pressiure 
have  been  converted  into  coal. 

The  plasticity  of  clays  depends  upon  the  combined  water  which  they  always  contain, 
and  which  is  exjjelled  at  a  red  heat.  Hence,  a  clay  once  burned,  recovers  none  of  its 
plasticity  when  wetted. 

The  relation  of  the  silica  and  alumina  in  fire-clays  is  very  variable,  as  is  also  the 
amount  of  silica  which  exists  in  them  in  an  uneombined  condition,  or  as  sand.  Thus 
in  five  German  clays  examined  by  Dr.  Percy,  the  total  percentages  of  silica  existing 
as  sand,  as  hydrate,  and  in  combination  with  bases,  were  as  below : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Silica  as  sand 

56-95 

47-40 

16-20 

29-63 

18-29 

,,    as  hydrate  . 

1-39 

1-06 

1-05 

•91 

•98 

,,    combined  with  bases  . 

18-69 

26-98 

45-53 

37-74 

45-53 

Total  silica  . 

77-03 

75-44 

62-78 

68-28 

64-80 

The  most  celebrated  and  refractory  fire-clays  are  those  obtained  at  Stourbridge,  in 
Worcestershire,  and  there  extensively  manufactured  into  furnace-bricks  of  all  kinds, 
gas-retorts,  glass-house  pots,  &c.,  the  very  finest  and  purest  samples  being  alone 
devoted  to  this  last  application.  The  clay,  as  brought  from  the  mine,  is  sorted  into 
qualities  (best,  seconds,  oflflil,  &e.),  according  to  its  appearance  and  the  size  of  the 
lumps,  all  such  portions  as  exhibit  streaks  or  spots  of  iron  pyrites  or  other  metalUc 
substances,  being  rejected. 

A  pure  silicate  of  alumina  is  the  ideal  type  of  a  pure  clay,  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  this  standard  is  presented  by  some  of  the  French  clays,  of  which  analyses  are  given 
below.  The  impurities  commonly  present  are  oxides  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  the 
alkalis  ;  frequently  also  small  quantities  of  organic  matter,  the  occurrence  of  which  is 
usually  unimportant,  as  it  is  biu'ut  oflf  in  the  process  of  firing. 

The  silicates  of  alumina  are,  as  is  well  known,  almost  infusible,  while  the  double 
silicates  of  alumina  with  other  bases  are  readily  melted  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature. The  importance  of  selecting  clays  fi-ee  from  these  impurities  is,  therefore, 
obvious,  since  the  fusibility  of  the  substance  increases  directly  with  their  amount ;  it 
is  found  in  practice  that  4  or  at  the  most  5  per  cent,  is  the  maximum  of  oxides  of  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalis  together  whicii  can  be  present  without  rendering  the 
mineral  useless  for  its  finer  applications,  whUe  the  samples  most  sought  after  contain  not 
more  than  from  2  to  3  or  3i  per  cent,  of  those  bases.  It  is  also  found  that  the  presence 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  silica  is  essential  to  constitute  a  "strong"  clay,  while  any 
considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  alumina  tends  to  produce  a  "weak"  clay, 
deficient  in  cohesion  and  unable  to  stand  the  severe  tests  to  which  it  is  subjected  in 
the  maiuifacture. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  colour  of  a  raw  clay  generally  presents  no  indi- 
cation whatever  of  its  value,  the  variations  in  its  shade  being  caused  by  minute  quan- 
tities of  organic  matter.  Neither  does  the  colour  of  a  burnt  clay  afiford  by  any  moans 
an  accurate  criterion  of  its  quality  ;  for  although  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
ii-on  is  sufficiently  palpable,  the  other  and  equally  injurious  impimties  produce  no 
eifect  upon  its  tint. 

A  firebrick  or  pot  of  good  quality  and  properly  burned,  is  nearly  white,  or  of  a  pale 
cream  or  pinkish  colour,  free  from  black  spots  ;  the  colour  of  a  potsherd  or  fragment  of 
a  glass-house  pot,  after  exposure  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnace  for  many  weeks, 
approaches  to  dark  grey,  or  black,  the  fracture  being  almost  vitreous,  and  the  texture 
compact.  A  brick  or  pot  which  has  been  exposed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  crown  of  a 
glass-houso  fm-nace,  for  a  shorti/r  time,  presents,  upon  the  face  next  to  the  fire,  the 
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same  appearance  as  a  potsherd,  gradually  changing  from  the  surface  inwards,  and 
being  replaced  first  by  a  reddish  eoloiu',  and  finally  by  the  original  shade  of  the  brick 
or  pot. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  effect  of  heat  is  merely  to  peroxidise  the  iron,  producing 
a  red  colour,  while  the  application  of  a  continued  higher  temperature  produces  a  real 
combinadon,  with  a  corresponding  development  of  the  grey  or  black  colour  of  the 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  iron,  and  possibly  a  reduction  of  the  iron  to  the  state  of 
magnetic  oxide. 

The  drying  and  burning  of  the  clay  is  attended  with  a  considerable  diminution  of 
bulk,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  reduce  this  shrinking  to  a  mini- 
mum ;  a  result  effected  by  the  admixture  with  the  tempered  clay  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  calcined  clay  and  potsherds  ground  to  a  coarse  powder.  The  proportion  of  potsherds 
and  calcined  clay  added  to  raw-clay  varies  much,  according  to  the  plasticity  of  the 
latter,  and  the  judgment  of  the  manufacturer.  A  proportion  of  ^  potsherds  to  the 
raw  clay  is  adopted  by  many. 

The  importance  of  this  admixture  was  well  illustrated  in  a  recent  trial,  in  which  the 
defendant  alleged  that  the  quality  of  clay  supplied  to  him  by  the  plaintiff  was 
inferior,  while  the  plaintitF  affirmed  that  the  destruction  of  the  crown  of  the  arches  in 
defendant's  glass  furnaces  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  using  an  unusually  and 
improperly  small  amount  of  potsherds,  whereby  the  shrinking  had  been  increased,  and 
the  fissures  thus  produced  between  the  bi-icks  had  acted  as  pomts  d'appui  for  the  fire, 
at  wliich  fusion  had  taken  place.  The  consequence  was  the  production  of  droppings 
or  "tears  "  of  melted  clay,  which  had  fallen  into  the  glass  below  and  destroyed  it  in 
large  quantities. 

A  brick  manufactured  from  best  Stourbridge  clay,  without  admixture  of  potsherds, 
and  9  inches  in  length,  contracted  on  burning  J  of  an  inch,  and  subsequently,  after 
21  days  exposure  to  a  white  heat  ~  more;  a  very  fine  clay  from  Tam worth  (No.  9  in 
Table  II.),  rich  in  silica,  contracted  only  |  of  an  inch  ;  while  an  inferior  and  highly 
aluminous  clay,  soapy  to  the  touch  and  extremely  plastic,  shrank  under  like  circum- 
stances Ig  inch. 

Tables  I.  and  II.  exhibit  the  composition  of  several  fire-clays,  British  and 
foreign : 

Table  I.  —  Composition  of  Continental  Fireclays. 


Forges 
des  Eaux. 

Berlliier. 

St. 
Amand. 

Berthier. 

Hessian 
crucibles. 

Berlhier. 

Beleu, 
Ardennes. 

Salvetat. 

Doiirdan, 
Seine -et- 
Oise. 

Salvetat. 

Labou- 
chude,  near 
Montlu^on. 

Berthier. 

Savanas, 
Ardeche. 

Salvetat 

Silica  .... 

73 

73-3 

70-9 

63-57 

60-60 

55-40 

58-76 

Alumina  .    .  . 

27 

2i-0 

24-8 

27-45 

26-39 

26-40 

25-10 

Sesquioxide  iron 

trace 

2-7 

3-8 

•15 

2-60 

4-20 

2-50 

trace 

trace 

2-51 

-55 

-84 

trace 

Water,  combined 

8-64 

9-20 

1200 

11-05 

do.  hygroscopic 

1-27 

1-45 

Riley  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xii.  13;  xv.  311)  has  shown  that  nearly  all  clays  contain 
small  quantities  of  titanium,  which  may  be  detected  and  estimated  by  treating  the 
silica  (separated  in  the  usual  way  by  fusion)  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  silicon  is  then  volatilised  as 
fluoride,  while  the  titanium  remains  in  the  form  of  titanic  anhydride,  TiO^.  (For  the 
details  of  the  method,  see  Silicon  and  Titanium.) 

Table  III. — Percentage  of  Silica  and  Titanic  anhydride  in  several  samples  of 

Fire-brick. 


Stourbridge 
Newcastle  . 


Wortley,  Leeds  . 
Hawarden,  North  Wales 
Yellow  London  Clay  . 
Ewell  brick,  Surrey 
Dinas  brick.  South  Wales 
Black  Alder,  Devonshire 


Si02 

Ti02 

65-11 

1-05 

63-42 

1-05 

60-49 

0-60 

60-60 

0-42 

65-86 

0-67 

62-96 

0-96 

62-39 

0-69 

64-52 

0-50 

91-84 

trace 

94-33 

trace 

75-16 

trace 

FIRE-CLAY. 
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FIRS-DAIffiP.  The  explosive  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  air,  which  accumulates 
in  coal-mines.    (See  Coat,.) 

FXRE-OPAIi.    See  Opal. 

nsiE-STOWE.  A  stone  which  will  bear  the  heat  of  a  furnace  without  injury. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  sandstone  occurring  at  the  top  of  the  upper  green- 
sand  in  the  south  of  England,  which  is  frequently  used  for  lining  kilns  and  furnaces. 
(See  Ures  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,  &c.  ii.  224.) 

FIBE- WORKS.    See  Pybotechny. 

FIRE-WOOD.    See  Wood. 

FISGHERXTE.  Native  phosphate  of  aluminium  from  Nischne  Tagilsk.  (See 
Phosphates.) 

FXSH-OIXi.    See  Oils. 

FXXES  A,XR.    Carbonic  acid  gas. 

FXXXTir.    The  converse  of  volatility. 

riiAKE-WHITE.  A  term  applied  indiscriminately  to  pure  white  lead,  and  to 
basic  nitrate  of  bismuth. 

FZ.AnXE.  The  nature  of  flame,  and  many  of  the  conditions  on  which  its  heating 
and  illuminating  power  depend,  have  already  been  considered  in  the  article  Combus- 
tion (i.  1094-1102).  We  have  here,  however,  to  give  an  account  of  the  results  obtained 
by  Frankland  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  heat  and  light  of  flames  and  of 
burning  bodies  in  general  are  atfected  by  the  density  of  the  surrounding  air.  (Phil. 
Trans.  1862,  p.  629  ;  abstr.  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xi.  137,  366.) 

Eate  of  Combustion. — From  comparative  experiments  made  on  the  combustion  of 
stearin  candles  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  and  in  the  valley  of  Chamounix,  and 
from  further  experiments  on  the  burning  of  candles  and  coal-gas  in  artificially  rarefied 
atmospheres,  it  is  found  that  the  rate  of  burning  of  candles  and  other  bodies,  the 
flames  of  which  consist  of  matter  volatilised,  and  subsequently  burned  in  contact  with 
the  air,  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  pressure  of  the  medium  which  supports  the 
combustion.  But  in  self-supporting  combustibles,  like  the  time-fuses  of  shells,  the 
rate  of  combustion  depends  essentially  on  the  pressure  of  the  medium  in  which  they 
are  deflagrated.  This  fact  was  flrst  pointed  out  by  Quarter-master  Mitchell,  an 
artillery  officer  stationed  in  India,  who  found  that  the  fuses  of  shells  burnt  longer 
at  elevated  stations  than  when  ignited  near  the  sea-level.  From  his  observations,  and 
from  experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Frankland  on  the  combustion  of  time-fuses  in 
artificially  rarefied  air,  it  is  found,  that  in  the  combustion  of  shell-fuses,  the  increments 
of  time  arc  proportional  to  the  decrements  of  pressure,  each  diminution  of  one  inch  of 
barometric  pressure  causing  a  retardation  of  one  second  in  a  thirty-second  fuse ;  or 
each  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  amount  of  one  mercurial  inch  in- 
creasing the  time  of  burning  by  one-thirtieth. 

This  remarkable  difference  in  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  rate  of 
combustion  of  candles,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  self-supporting  combustibles  on  the 
other,  arises  from  the  difiTerent  conditions  of  combustion  in  the  two  cases.  In  the 
combustion  of  a  candle  there  is,  at  all  pressures,  a  sufficient  supply  of  combustible 
matter  kept  up  at  the  base  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  wick :  for  the  capillarity  of 
the  wick  is  not  affected  by  pressure,  and  the  temperature  of  the  flame  remains  nearly 
constant,  the  greater  mobility  of  the  gases  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  compensating  for 
the  smaller  number  of  particles  of  oxygen  within  a  given  space :  hence  the  rate  of 
combustion  is,  within  certain  limits,  independent  of  the  pressure.  In  the  fuse,  on  the 
contrary,  the  composition  contains  within  itself  the  oxygen  necessary  for  its  combus- 
tion, and  a  certain  degree  of  heat  only  is  necessary  to  bring  about  chemical  combina- 
tion. If  this  heat  were  applied  simultaneously  to  every  part  of  the  fuse-composition, 
the  whole  would  burn  almost  instantaneously.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  how- 
ever, the  fuse  burns  only  at  a  disc  perpendicular  to  its  axis ;  and  the  time  occupied  in 
its  deflagration  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  each  successive  layer  of  the  com- 
position is  heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  combustion  takes  place.  This  heat 
necessary  to  deflagration  is  derived  from  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  layer 
immediately  preceding,  and  the  amount  of  heat  thus  communicated  to  the  still  un- 
burnt  layer,  depends  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  number  of  particles  of  these  heated 
products  which  come  into  contact  with  that  layer.  Now,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
those  products  are  gaseous,  it  follows,  that  if  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  medium 
be  diminished,  the  number  of  ignited  gaseous  particles  in  contact  at  any  one  moment 
with  the  still  unignited  disc  of  composition  will  also  be  diminished.  Hence  the  slower 
rate  of  deflagration  in  rarefied  air. 
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Influence  of  pressure  on  the  Luminosity  of  Flames. — On  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
candles  burned  with  a  very  feeble  light,  and  subsequent  experiments  with  ordinary 
coal-gas,  and  with  naphthalised  gas  (which  has  twice  as  much  illuminating  power  as 
common  coal-gas),  in  artificially  rarefied  atmospheres,  have  shown  that  the  brightness 
of  ordinary  flames  increases  and  diminishes  with  the  pressure  of  the  suppoi-ting  medium, 
and  that,  when  the  air  is  rarefied  from  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  down  to  a 
pressure  of  14  inches  of  mercury,  the  light  of  the  flame  decreases  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  density  of  the  air ;  below  this  limit,  the  luminosity  diminishes  at  a  somewhat 
lower  rate.  Between  the  limits  of  pressure  above  mentioned,  the  amount  of  diminu- 
tion is  expressed  by  the  following  law:  Of  100  units  of  light,  emitted  by  a  gas-flame 
burning  in  air  at  a  pressure  o/30  inches  of  mercury,  5'1  units  are  extinguished  by  each 
reduction  of  one  mercurial  inch  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Under  increased  pressure,  the  brightness  of  a  flame  fed  with  amylic  alcohol,  was 
found  to  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pressiire,  up  to  a  limit  of  2  atmospheres ; 
beyond  which,  the  increase  of  light  was  much  more  rapid,  and  attended  with  a  great 
deal  of  smoking. 

The  cause  of  these  variations  of  luminosity  is  as  follows.  The  light  of  ordinary 
flames  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  separation  of  carbon  particles  within  the 
flame,  and  is  increased  by  the  augmentation  of  the  amount  of  carbon  thus  precipitated, 
and  by  an  increased  temperatui'e  in  the  flame  *,  whilst  it  is  diminished  by  the  se- 
paration of  less  carbon  (and,  therefore,  cateris  paribus,  by  more  complete  combustion) 
and  by  a  reduction  of  temperatiwe.  Now  Davy  found,  and  his  conclusion  has  been 
confirmed  by  Frankland,  that,  within  certain  limits,  rarefaction  and  compression  do 
not  exert  any  considerable  influence  on  the  heat  of  flame  :  in  fact,  though  the  tempe- 
rature produced  within  the  flame  is  lowered  by  rarefaction,  the  escape  of  heat  from  its 
exterior  is  hindered  by  the  same  process,  the  result  being  that  the  actiial  temperature 
undergoes  but  little  alteration.  Hence  the  loss  of  light  in  rarefied  air  does  not  proceed 
from  reduction  of  temperature.  Neither  is  it  due  to  imperfect  combustion  :  for  the 
gases  evolved  from  a  candle-flame,  burning  under  a  piressure  of  only  eight  mercurial 
inches,  are  found  to  have  the  same  composition  as  those  from  a  flame  burning  under  the 
ordinary  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  carbon  particles  is  augmented 
by  increased  pressure.  Candles  evolve  much  smoke  when  burnt  under  a  pressure  of 
two  atmospheres ;  and  even  a  small  alcohol  flame,  which  burns  with  a  piire  blue  light 
at  ordinary  pressures,  becomes  highly  luminous  in  air  four  times  compiressed.  Flames 
which  smoke  at  ordinary  pressures,  become  smokeless  in  rarefied  air,  and  undergo  more 
complete  combustion.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  light  of  flames  is  due  to  the  separation 
of  carbon  particles,  the  latter  owe  their  momentary  existence  to  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient oxygen  for  tlieir  combustion  ;  consequently,  any  influence,  which  causes  the  more 
rapid  interpenetration  of  the  flame-gases  and  the  external  air,  must  reduce  the  amount 
of  precipitated  carbon,  and  consequently  the  luminosity  of  the  flame.  Rarefaction 
exercises  precisely  such  an  influence,  by  increasing  the  mobility  of  the  gaseous  parti- 
cles, and  thus  causing  the  access  of  a  larger  amount  of  oxygen  to  the  region  of  the 
flame  where  precipitated  carbon  produces  luminosity. 

The  luminosity  of  a  flame  is  not,  however,  entirely  due  to  the  ignition  of  minute 
carbon  particles  floating  within  it,  a  small  portion  of  the  light  being  derived  from  the 
incandescence  of  the  gaseous  matters.  This  latter  source  of  illumination  does  not 
ordinarily  furnish  more  than  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  light,  but  at  very 
low  pressures,  at  which  but  little  carbon  is  separated,  it  becomes  much  more  promi- 
nent. Now  this  light  emitted  by  incandescent  gaseous  particles  is  not  affected  by 
pressure,  and  hence  arises  the  deviation  from  the  law  of  diminution  of  light  in  propor- 
tion to  pressure,  which  is  observed  when  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount. 
(Frankland.) 

Z'XiA.VXK'.  A  yellow  dye  stuff  imported  from  America,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  brown 
powder,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  quercitron  bark  {Napier's  Manual  of  the  Art  rf 
Dyeing,  Glasgow,  1853.)  According  to  Konig  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxi.  98),  it  is  identical 
with  quercitrin,  and  splits  up,  under  the  influence  of  acids,  into  sugar  and  quereetin  ; 
but  according  to  Bolley  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxlv.  134),  it  is  not  of  constant  composition, 
sometimes  containing,  not  quercitrin,  but  quereetin,  which  possesses  much  greater 
colouring  power. 

TXt&.VXN'SnU.  (Gerh.  iii.  563.)  A  substance  apparently  isomeric  with  indin 
and  indigo-blue,  produced,  together  with  hydrindin  (q.  v.),  by  the  action  of  potash  on 
indin  or  on  disulphisathide.  It  remains  in  the  alkaline  mother-liquor  from  which  the  hy- 
drindin has  separated  ;  and  on  adding  an  acid  to  this  liquid,  a  light,  flocculent,  yellowisli 
precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  a  mixture  of  hydrindin,  sulphur,  sometimes  a  small 
quantity  of  indin,  and  flavindin.    The  flavindin  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by 

*  See  the  article  Coal-gas  in  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  i.  730. 
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continuing  the  ebullition  with  potash  for  a  longer  time ;  it  is  purified  by  solution  in 
■water  containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Flavindin  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  Ijoiling  alcohol,  and 
separates  therefrom  in  microscopic  stellate  needles.  When  heated,  it  appears  to  be 
almost  wholly  transformed  into  a  white  substance,  which  sublimes  in  needles  resembling 
benzoic  acid. 

Flavindin  gives  by  analysis  72'5  per  cent,  carbon,  and  3'82  liydrogen,  whence  it 
appears  to  have  the  same  composition  as  indigo-blne.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  yields 
with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  leaves  on  calcination  42  per  cent, 
silver  (C'H''AgNO'-  ?). 

FXiAVINE.  CH'^N^O.  (Laurent  and  Chancel,  Compt.  Chim.  1849,  p.  115.) 
An  organic  base,  isomeric  with  diphenyl-earbamide  (i.  756),  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphydrate  of  ammonium  on  dinitrobenzophenone  (i.  562), 

C'^H'N^O^  +  6H-S  =  C'^H'^N^O  +  4H-0  +  S«. 

It  forms  fine,  pale  yellow,  or  colourless  needles,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.    Gives  off  phenylamine  when  fused  with  potash. 

Hydrocklorate  of  Flavine  crystallises  in  elongated  laminje,  very  soluble  in  water, 
somewhat  less  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  a  small  quan- 
tity of  white,  pulverulent  sublimate,  and  leaving  a  bulky  residue  of  charcoal.  The 
chloroplati7iate,  C''H'^N'O.HCl.PtCP,  is  a  yellow,  pulverulent  precipitate,  obtained 
from  dilute  solutions. 

Flavine  was  regarded  by  Laurent  and  Chancel  as  identical  with  diphenylcarbamide, 
N\CO)"(C«ff)=H-;  but,  according  to  Hofmann  (Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  x.  602),  it  does  not 
exhibit  the  properties  of  a  carbamide  or  urea. 

FXiAX.  Linum  usitatissimum.  This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Ireland, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Russia,  both  for  its  fibre,  which  is  the  raw  material  of  linen, 
and  for  its  seed,  which  yields  by  pressure  a  fixed  oil,  called  linseed  oil.  and  a  residual 
mass,  called  linseed-cake,  or  oil-cake,  extensively  used  as  food  for  cattle.  The  flax- 
plant  takes  up  from  the  soil  a  large  amount  of  mineral  matter,  especially  of  the  most 
valuable  constituents,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  was  therefore  formerly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops.  But  neither  the  pure  fibre  nor  the  oil 
contains  any  of  these  mineral  constituents.  The  inorganic  matter  of  the  seed  remains 
in  the  cake,  which,  being  used  to  feed  cattle,  may  be  returned  to  the  soil  as  manure. 
On  the  Continent,  inferior  qualities  of  cake  are  ground  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  either 
applied  to  the  soil  as  a  top-dressing,  or  steeped  in  a  liquid  manure,  and  the  mass 
spread  out  on  the  land  in  that  state.    (See  Linseed.) 

The  stem  of  the  flax  plant  consists  of  an  inner  part  or  core,  sometimes  hollow,  but 
more  frequently  solid,  composed  of  ligneous  matter,  surrounded  with  a  bark  of  fibres, 
the  true  linen  fibres,  which  are  united  to  each  other  by  a  gum,  the  whole  being 
sheathed  in  a  fine  epidermis.  To  separate  the  linen-fibre  from  the  gum  and  woody 
matter,  the  stems,  when  pulled  and  separated  from  the  seed-capsules,  are  steeped  in  a 
pond  or  running  stream,  for  a  period  varying  from  7  to  21  days;  they  then  undergo  a 
kind  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  attended  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  other  foetid  gases,  which  decomposes  the  gum  and  loosens  the  fibres 
from  one  another  and  from  the  woody  core;  this  process  is  called  retting.  The 
stems  are  then  washed,  and  the  fibre  is  mechanically  separated  from  the  woody  core  by 
an  operation  called  scutching,  which  consists  in  bruising  the  stems  thoroughly,  so 
that,  while  the  fibre,  from  its  tenacity,  remains  intact,  the  brittle  woody  part  is  flattened 
and  broken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  beaten  off  by  the  action  of 
the  scutch-blade  or  scutch-miU.  The  greater  part  of  the  mineral  matter  is  removed  in 
the  steeping  and  wash-water,  in  which  state  of  solution  it  is  easily  returned  to  the  soil. 
Another  portion  remains  attached  to  the  woody  matter,  which  is  generally  used  as  fuel, 
the  mineral  substances  of  course  remaining  in  the  ash,  which  may  likewise  be  used  as 
manure.  By  thus  returning  to  the  soU  the  mineral  matters  removed  by  the  growing 
plant,  flax  may  be  rendered  one  of  the  least  instead  of  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  of 
agriculturp.l  plants. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  stem  and  seed  of  flax  will  show  that  it  con- 
tains large  quantities  of  alkali  and  phosphoric  acid. 

1-7.  Belgian  and  Irish  flax  (Kane,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxiv.  98;  xxxi.  36,  105;  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxxii.  354 ;  xli.  434;  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1847-8,  p.  1085).— 8-11.  Eussian 
(Mayer  and  Brazier,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  78;  Jahresber.  1849,  p.  686.)— 12-18. 
English  (Way  and  Ogston,  Eoy.  Agr.  Soc.  J.  ix.  [2]  517;  Jahresber.  1850, 
p.  669).— 19-20.  (Eeich,  .Jahresber.  1850,  p.  670).— 21,  22,  24,  25.  (Way  and 
Ogston,  loc.  cit.) — 23.  Eammelsberg  (Jahresber.  1847-8,  p.  1075.) 
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In  Kane's  analysis,  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  varies  inversely  as  that  of  the 
carbonic  acid  {i.e.  of  the  organic  acids);  and  notwithstanding  the  great  variations  in  the 
relative  quantities  of  the  several  bases  (the  ferric  oxide  in  the  variety  from  Armagh 
amounting  to  13'52  per  cent.),  the  capacity  of  the  bases  in  the  ash  for  organic  acids  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all,  being  represented  hy  an  amount  of  13'28  per  cent,  oxygen  in  the 
Belgian  and  Dutch,  and  13-53  per  cent,  in  the  Irish  flax. 

The  results  of  Mayer  and  Brazier's  analyses  agree  nearly  with  those  of  Kane,  so  far 
as  regards  the  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  they  differ  consider- 
ably. In  most  of  Kane's  analyses,  the  potash  and  soda  are  nearly  equal ;  whereas  in 
those  of  Mayer  and  Brazier,  the  potash  greatly  exceeds  the  soda.  Kane  also  found 
alumina  in  most  of  his  samples,  whereas  Mayer  and  Brazier,  and  indeed  all  other 
chemists  who  have  analysed  flax-ash,  found  none. 

Analyses  12,  13  (Way  and  Ogston)  show  that  the  coarse-fibred  varieties  remove 
from  the  soil  a  larger  qiiautity  of  potash  and  of  mineral  constituents  in  general  than 
the  flne-flbred  kinds.  In  all  cases,  however,  comparatively  little  of  the  more  valuable 
mineral  constituents  remain  wdth  the  scutched  fibre,  the  greater  part  being  dissolved 
out  in  the  retting  or  steeping  process,  and  another  portion  remaining  with  the  woody 
matter  separated  by  scutching. 

The  soils  on  which  the  samples  of  flax  analysed  by  Kane  were  gro'wn,  were  mostly 
sandy  loams,  very  light  and  porous,  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  and  coloured  the 
water  in  which  they  were  boiled,  small  quantities  of  alkalis  and  salts  then  passing 
into  solution.    Their  composition  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Table  II. — Composition  of  Fla.r-soil. 


,s. 

)ils  dried  at  IOC 

°  C.  from  : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Escain.n  files, 

Hummezog, 

A  district 

Crowl'*  in 

Heestert 

best  fl;ix- 

best  fl;ix-laiul 

3'ieldlng 

A  pood 

Lincoln 

near 

I.ind  of  the 

oi  the  Ant- 

only wild 

flax  dis- 

shire, the 

Courtray. 

Courtray 

werp  dis- 

(lax :ind 

trict  in 
Holland. 

so-called 

district. 

trict. 

poor  crojis. 

'*  warps." 

Potash  .... 

0-160 

0-123 

0-068 

0-151 

0-583 

0-534 

0-298 

0-146 

0-110 

0-206 

0-306 

0-083 

Ferric  oxide  .  . 

3-298 

1-663 

1-202 

1-543 

6-047 

4-500 

Manganic  oxide 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

strong  tr. 

Alumina    .  . 

2-102 

1-383 

0-125 

0-988 

5-626 

3-065 

Lime  .... 

0-357 

0-227 

0-481 

0-366 

3-043 

5-538 

Magnesia  .    .  . 

0-202 

0-153 

0-140 

0-142 

0-105 

0  052 

Sulphuric  anhy- 

dride .... 

0-025 

0-017 

0-013 

0-026 

0-023 

0-113 

Phosphoric  ,, 

0-121 

0-152 

0-064 

0-193 

Olo 

0-222 

Chloride  of  So- 

dium .... 

0-017 

0-030 

0-067 

0-009 

0-023 

0-067 

Clay  

14-920 

9-280 

5-760 

4-400 

17-080 

Sand  .... 

75  080 

84-065 

86-797 

88-385 

60-947 

80-702 

Organic  matter; 

residual  mois- 

ture .... 

3-123 

2-361 

4-209 

3-672 

5-841 

5-328 

0-297 

0,-400 

0-964 

0-217 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-081 

100-000 

100-204 

The  samples  1-4  of  flax  in  the  table  (p.  657)  were  gro-wn  on  soil  No.  4 ;  sample  5  in 
the  same  table  on  soil  No.  5. 

The  so-caUed  "  warps  "  is  found  on  the  river  Humber,  and  forms  the  muddy  bottom 
of  the  flax-lands  of  the  west  coast  (of  Ireland?). 

Kane  regards  the  fertility  of  the  celebrated  Belgian  flax-soils,  i.  e.  their  great  light- 
ness, as  well  as  their  amount  of  alkalis,  phosphoric  acid,  and  magnesia,  as  the  result 
of  diligent  cultivation  with  animal  manure,  such  cultivation  requiring  only  a  light 
sandy  soil,  with  enough  loam  to  make  it  coherent. 
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Table  III. — Composition  of  Russian  Flax-soils.    Mayer  and  Brazier 
(Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  ii.  78). 


ivurltiiid. 

_ 

n^sni  i.iiiQ. 

J--71  7 
*i  /  i  / 

A-O'irt 
"i  VoyJ 

A  'Ql^o 

4  bOo 

rSulphuric  anhydride 

0154 

0-088 

0-121 

0-162 

Phosphoric  ,, 

O-llO 

0-054 

0-080 

0-160 

Ferric  oxide  .    .  . 

1-807 

2-377 

3-190 

2  021 

Soluble  in 

Manganic  oxide  . 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

dilute  hy- 

Alumina  .... 

1  -1 

i  IJjL 

2*010 

drocliloric 

0-498 

0-795 

acid. 

Magnesia .... 

0-201 

0-130 

0*180 

0"36'2 

Potash  .... 

0-501 

0-324 

0-547 

0-373 

0-132 

0-045 

0-048 

^Chloride  of  sodium 

0-045 

0-025 

0-042 

0-079 

Insoluble 

79-342 

81-500 

85  094 

80-568 

in  dilute 

Ferric  oxide  .    .  . 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

hydroclilo- ' 

11-627 

6-114 

2-245 

5-755 

rie  acid. 

trace 

1-873 

0-878 

2012 

100-101 

99-302 

99-406 

99-208 

Mayer  and  Brazier  also  give  the  following  as  the  result  of  treating  these  soils  with 
■water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determining  directly  the  quantities  of  substance 
dissolved. 


Table  IV. — liussian  Flax-soils. 


Liefl.iinl. 

Kurland. 

Liliiuania. 

EttliUiul. 

c  ,  .       .     ( Mineral  matter  . 
bol.  m  water  I 

I  Organic    „    .  . 

0-086 
0-229 

0-170 
0-312 

0-153 
0-442 

0-150 
0-458 

Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  .  . 

0-315 
7-259 
92-425 

0-482 
6-917 
92-601 

0-595 
7-243 
92-162 

0-608 
8-712 
90-681 

99-999 

100-000 

100  000 

100*001 

The  proportions  thus  determined  of  matter  soluble  and  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  do  not  quite  agree  with  those  found  by  the  elementary  analysis  of  the  same 
soils  given  in  the  preceding  table.  All  these  soils  are  distinguished  by  their  richness 
in  alkali,  especially  potash,  and  in  "Jiosphoric  acid. 


Table  V. — ComiMsition  of  Stccp-waters. 


100  pts.  of  evaporation-residue  yielded  : 

I 

2 

3 

4 

8-740 

4*181 

15-762 

5-405 

8-205 

28-620 

11-607 

30-232 

28-298 

19-277 

6-940 

8-435 

17-829 

5-484 

3-613 

Magnesia  .... 

0-856 

1-369 

1-530 

1*192 

7-601 

Ferric  oxide  .    .  . 

0-514 

6-633 

2-584 

6-200 

1-183 

Sulphuric  anhydride 

8-054 

8-435 

11-627 

9-300 

5-607 

Phosphoric    „    .  . 

0079 

HydrocMoric  acid  . 

25-765 

8-682 

2-580 

7-754 

9-439 

Carbonic  anhydr.,~) 

organic  matter,  >• 

20-511 

50-658 

17-856 

36-288 

45-075 

and  loss    .    .  ) 

100*000 

100-000 

100  000 

100-000 

100-000 

100,000    pts.  water 

left  on  evaporation 

51*70 

139-69 

50-68 

45-11 

42-40 

u  u  2 
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Steep-water. — -Kane  has  analysed  several  waters  (Table  V.)  in  wliich  flax  is  steeped. 
1.  Water  of  a  large  pool  (forming  a  peat-bog)  fed  by  the  Scheldt,  clear,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  suspended  matter. — 2.  Of  a  pool  used  for  flax-steeping  near 
Hammezog  in  Belgium,  also  fed  by  the  Sclicldt.  The  flax  is  left  in  it  for  six  weeks.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  process,  the  surface  of  the  water  becomes  covered  with  a  vegetable 
growth,  which  disappears  as  the  retting  proceeds  :  the  workmen  then  shovel  up  the 
mud  from  the  bottom,  and  make  the  flax  sink  with  it ;  it  was  at  tliis  stage,  that  the 
sample  of  watei-,  very  muddy,  was  taken  for  analysis.  —  3.  Another  pool  from  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  country,  nearly  clear.  —  4.  From  the  river  Lys,  which  rises  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  flows  through  the  west  of  Belgium :  it  is  regarded  as  the  best 
steep-water  in  the  world ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  its  chemical  composition  to 
account  for  its  being  so  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  steeping  of  flax.  —  5.  From  Hol- 
land. 

The  following  are  two  analyses  of  retting  waters  by  C.  Schmidt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxiii.  321) ;  a  from  the  Linnajerw-see  surrounded  by  marshes,  six  miles  south  of 
Dorpat ;  it  generally  yields  a  beautifully  white  flax,  but  in  windy  weather  somewhat 
coloured,  h  from  the  Kullajerw-see  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  which  being  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  by  surrounding  woods,  yields  a  uniform  product.  Both  waters 
are  clear  and  colourless,  and  leave,  when  evaporated,  a  brownish  residue,  which 
elFervesces  with  acids,  after  being  carbonised.  1  cubic  metre  of  the  water  yielded  the 
following  quantities  in  grammes. 


Table  VI. — Steep-waters. 


a. 

h. 

43-45 

2-03 

21-01 

10-20 

18-10 

54-45 

10-67 

5-98 

6-12 

12-87 

Inorganic  matter  .       •       .       .  . 

66-72 

174-68 

Organic  matter  and  ammonia 

.   •    .       .  68-10 

99-62 

Anhydrous  substance 

134-82 

274-30 

Hot-water  steeping. — The  ordinary  steeping  process  takes  from  one  to  six  weeks, 
according  to  the  temperature  and  state  of  tlie  weather.  In  1847,  however,  a  new 
system  of  retting  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Schenck  of  New  York.  This 
consists  in  immersing  the  flax-stems  in  a  large  tank  containing  water  kept  at  the  tem- 
perature of  about  90°  F.,  by  means  of  a  coil  of  pipe  through  which  steam  is  passed. 
The  higher  temperature  greatly  accelerates  the  process,  which  is  completed  in  about 
40  or  90  hours,  according  as  the  water  used  is  soft  or  hard.  The  gas  evolved  during 
the  process  is  usually  stated  to  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  but,  according  to 
Hodges,  it  consists  in  100  vol.  of  22-29  carbonic  anhydride,  44-30  hydrogen,  and  33-41 
oxygen.  Three  samples,  A,  B,  C,  of  scutched  flax,  which  had  been  retted  by  this  pro- 
cess, were  found  by  Hodges  (Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  p.37  ;  Brit.  Assoc.  Kep.  1857,  p.  126  ; 
Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1854,  p.  800  ;  1858,  p.  667)  to  have  the  composition  given  in  the 
following  table.  All  three  samples  were  dried  at  100°  C. ;  A  losing  9-10,  B  8  61, 
and  C  12-0  per  cent,  water  : 


A. 

B. 

C. 

Wax ;  volatile  oil  and  acid ;  resin  . 

2-200 

2-620 

1-360 

Sugar  and  substances  soluble  in  alcohol  . 

1-541 

0-624 

5-630 

Inorganic  substances  soluble  in  alcohol  . 

0-281 

0  116 

2-830 

Gum  and  pectin  ...... 

0-698 

0-280 

0-360 

Salts  insoluble  in  alcohol  .... 

0-076 

0-044 

0-080 

Azotised  substances  soluble  in  water,  casein,  &c. 

3-560 

1-386 

6-834 

Azotised  substances  insoluble  in  water  . 

2-940 

4-310 

4-209 

Inorganic  substances  united  with  the  fibre 

0-238 

1-490 

2-500 

87-974 

89-136 

82-137 

FLESH. 
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A  sample  of  Couvtray  flax,  retted  by  the  ordinary  method  and  scutched,  gave,  when 
dried  at  100'^  C.  (with  loss  of  8-40  per  cent,  water),  2'30  per  cent,  wax  and  oil,  C-50 
azotised  sub.stances,  casein,  &c. ;  7'59  gum,  sugar,  and  colouring  matter,  r05  inorganic 
matter  (ash),  and  82'56  woody  fibre. 

The  sample  A  of  flax  retted  l)y  Selienck's  process,  yielded  (after  drying  at  100°  C.) 
I'iO  per  cent.,  J]  1'54  per  cent,  ash,  having  the  following  composition : 

K'O       Ni^O        NaCl     Ca^O      Mg-O      Fe<03       P-O'       SO^       CO^  SiO^ 

7-94     2-19       2-75     29-24    4-64      3-72       6-23     6-00    28-17   10-45  =  100-44 

1-85     7-63       1-77     27-08    0-70     7-40     10-40     3-12    19-10  21-31  =  100-52 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  for  disintegrating  flax  fibre  by  mechanical 
means,  without  previous  fermentation,  and  cleansing  it  by  the  use  of  acids  and  alkalis  ; 
but  they  have  not  been  adopted  in  practice  to  any  great  extent.  For  a  description  of 
these  methods,  and  for  full  details  relating  to  the  mechanical  operations  to  which  the 
filire  is  subjected  to  convert  it  into  linen,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent  article 
on  Flax  in  Uir's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  ii.  22o. 

FIiSSH.  The  flesh  of  animals  is,  anatomically  considered,  a  complex  tissue  made 
up  of  several  morphological  elements,  viz.  true  muscular  fibre,  connective  tissue, 
nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics.  Muscular  fibre  is  of  two  kinds,  striped  or 
striated,  and  non -striated  or  plain;  the  former  constituting  the  basis  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  ;  the  latter  occurring  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  in  several  other  viscerse.  The  primitive  bundles  of  striped  filire  are  enclosed 
iu  a  thin  horny  tissue,  called  the  sarcoleinnia  ;  a  number  of  these  bundles  are  united 
by  connective  tissue  into  larger  bundles,  and  these  again  into  entire  muscles,  the  con- 
nective tissue  being  more  or  less  filled  up  with  fat-cells.  The  jslain  or  non-striped 
fibres  have  either  no  sarcolenima,  or  a  very  indistinct  one,  not  generally  recognised, 
and  are  merely  joined  together  by  connective  tissue.  The  entire  mass  of  a  muscle, 
whether  striped  or  plain,  is  moistened  with  an  acid  liquid  called  the  flesh-juice  or 
muscular  juice;  which,  however,  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  striped  than  in 
the  plain  muscles. 

The  cheinicnl  differences  between  striped  and  plain  muscular  fibre  will  be  considered 
in  the  article  Muscular  Tissue.  At  present  we  shall  treat  of  the  flesh  as  a  whole,  as 
it  is  used  for  food. 


Table  I. — Composition  of  Musctdar  Flesh,  according  to  Von  Bibra.   {Traite  de 
Chimie  gencralc,  par  Pdouze  et  Freniy,  vi.  253.) 


Name  of  Animal. 

"5  c 

Si 

Albuntin- 

Hiematosin, 

Aqueous  extract 
witti  salts. 

Alcoholic  extract 
with  salts. 

Phosphate  of 
Calcium  and 
Animal  matter. 

Albuminous 
substance  of  the 
connective  tissue. 

s. 

Water 

M;in:  pectoral  muscles  . 

16-83 

1 

1-7.5 

80 

1-92 

4-24 

7-2-46 

Wumim  :                      .  . 

I.v.'j4 

I-03 

3 

71 

2-07 

2-30 

74-45 

Ox  :  muscles  .... 

2 

20 

!-8  1 

1-3 

traces 

77-20 

Wiltl  duck;  pectoral  muscles  . 

17-1,8 

2-08 

4 

12 

i-2'3 

2-5.'3 

71-76  1 

Carp ;  heart  .... 

•2-0 

5-20* 

1-7 

10 

90- 10 

Stag:   

18  0 

2-30* 

2-4 

0-4 

7r. 

90 
15 

(^H  :  muscles  .... 

lG-33 

2-0 

2-93 

i-79 

1-80 

75 

Kid  :  

isnn 

2 

3 

2  80 

76 

90 

Pi^  :  heart  .... 

16  80 

2-40* 

0-8 

1  17 

7830 

Cyprinus  nasvs :  muscles 

fl-42 

1-38 

1-36 

2-13 

0-54 

82-17 

Viper  :  muscles 

13-36 

1-35 

4-98 

2-80 

1-32 

76  19 

Falcon  :  hnart  .... 

17-S!l 

1 

■m 

7-33 

2-70 

71-30 

Fro^'i  pectoral  muscles  • 

11-77 

1  86 

.3-46 

2-48 

6-10 

80-33 

Swallow:  muscles  . 

16-27 

2-60 

6-97 

6-88 

2-23 

64-96 

Marten :  muscles 

15-74 

I 

99 

3-13 

2  11 

2-03 

75-00 

Sparrow       „  ... 

l.'i  98 

1-69 

7-49 

2  50 

2-02 

70-32 

1 

Pijje  >n  :  heart  .... 

17-0 

4  5* 

1-5 

1  1-0 

76-00 

Chicken  ,  

16-.50 

3-0* 

1-2 

IM 

'o-G 

77-.3n 

Chicken:  muscles  . 

16-50 

I 

0  ' 

1-2 

1-4 

G-6 

77 

-30 

Trout:  heart  .... 

11-10 

4-4 

1   .  . 

0-2 

0-6 

2-2 

81 

-50 

Fox  :  muscles  .... 

15-53 

2-89 

4-30 

1-98 

247 

*  The  asterisks  indicate  that  the  albtimiii  was  not  coagtilated,  and  contained  a  portion  of  blood-clot. 
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Marechal  (Compt.  rend,  xxxiv.  591)  has  determined  the  proportion  of  water,  dry 
muscular  substance,  and  fat  in  100  pts.  of  the  muscular  flesh  —  free  from  connective 
tissue,  bone,  &c. — of  the  following  animals,  commonly  used  as  food : 


Pig- 

Ox. 

.Sheep. 

Fowl. 

Calf. 

Water  .... 

69-7 

72-5 

73-6 

73-7 

74-4 

Muscidar  flesh  free  from  fat 

24-3 

250 

23-4 

24  9 

22-7 

Fat  

6-0 

2-5 

3-0 

1-4 

2-9 

It  appears,  from  these  results,  that  the  flesh  of  the  ox  contains  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  nutritive  (flesh-forming)  matter,  and  in  decreasing  series,  that  of  tlie  fowl,  pig, 
sheep,  and  calf.  This  must,  however,  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  real  muscular 
substance,  not  to  the  entire  flesh  as  sold  in  the  market. 

Girardin  (Compt.  rend.  xU.  746)  has  determined  the  composition  of  American  salt 
beef  and  bacon  (imported  into  France  in  1855)  as  compared  with  French  beef  and 
bacon. 


Table  II. — Composition  of  Salt  Beef  and  Bacon. 


Salt 

Beef. 

BacoTi. 

French. 

American. 

French. 

American. 

Fresh. 

Dried  at 
100°  C. 

As  taken 
from  tile 
cask. 

Dried  at 
100°  C. 

Fresh . 

Dried  at 
100°  c. 

As  taken 
from  the 
cask. 

Dried  at 
1 00°  c. 

Water      .    .  . 

75-90 

49-11 

69-55 

44-06 

Fibrin  and  con- 

nective tissue 

15-70 

65-14 

24-82 

48-78 

9-63 

31-30 

21-28 

38-03 

Fat  .... 

1-01 

4-19 

0-18 

0-35 

11-77 

38-65 

7-01 

12-53 

Albumin       .  . 

2-25 

9-34 

0-70 

1-38 

3-20 

10-51 

0-40 

0-71 

Extractive  mat- 

ter .... 

2-06 

8-65 

3-28 

6-44 

3-45 

11-33 

3-91 

6-99 

Soluble  salts 

2-95 

12-24 

2107 

41-39 

1-64 

5-39 

22-82 

40-78 

Loss  .... 

0-13 

0-54 

0-84 

1-66 

0-86 

2-82 

0-52 

0-96 

Sum  ... 

100-00 

100  00 

lCO-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Nitrogen  per 

cent.      .    .  . 

3-00 

12-58 

4-62 

9-10 

3-73 

12-26 

3-20 

5-73 

Phosphoric  acid 

(P-0»)  p.  c. 
Cliloride  of  so- 

0-22 

0-93 

0-62 

1-22 

0-55 

1-81 

0-33 

0-59 

dium  per  cent. 

0-49 

2-03 

11-52 

22-6 

0-50 

1-63 

11-61 

20-74 

In  the  dark  bro-svn  brine  in  which  the  beef  from  America  had  been  salted,  Girardin 
found  62-23  per  cent,  water,  1-23  albumin,  3-40  other  organic  substances  (total  amount 
of  nitrogen  0-267  per  cent.),  0-4  phosphoric  acid,  29-01  chloride  of  soditun,  3-65  othef 
salts. 


Table  III. — Composition  of  Lean  and  Fat  of  ForTc,  salted  and  unsalted 
(Lassaigne,  J.  Chim.  med.  [3]  ix.  155). 

100  pts.  contain 


Flesh  of  ham  (lean)  . 

71  water,  28-5 

Breast  marbled  with  fat 

29  , 

70-6 

Back  .... 

60  „ 

39-6 

Unsalted  fat  . 

-10  , 

89-7 

Salted  fat   .  ... 

8-8  „ 

83-3 

Salted  lean 

56-8, 

28-8 

0-4  „       „  b 

0-4  „ 

0-3  „ 

7-9  NaCl 
14-4 

a  and  b,  together  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

For  the  results  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  researches  "  On  the  Composition  of  some  of 
the  Animals  fed  and  slaughtered  as  Human  Food  "  (Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  is,  348),  see 
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Table  IV. — Coynposition  of  the  Flesh  of  Fish 
(Payen,  Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  318). 


Water. 

Dry 
substance. 

Fat. 

Inorganic 
substances. 

Nitrogen. 

Eay  

75-489 

24-511 

0-472 

1-706 

3-816 

Conger-eel  . 

79-909 

20  091 

5-021 

1-106 

2-172 

Salt  cod  .... 

47-029 

52-971 

0-383 

21-320* 

6-023 

Salt  herring  .    .  . 

48-998 

51-002 

12-718 

16-433-t- 

3-112 

Fresh  herring  |  .  . 

70-000 

30  000 

10-300 

1-900 

2-450 

Whiting  .... 

82-950 

17-050 

0-883 

1-083 

2-416 

Mackerel  .... 

68-275 

31-725 

6-758 

1-846 

3-747 

Sole  

86-144 

13-856 

0-248 

1-229 

1-911 

79-412 

20-688 

2-058 

1-936 

2-898 

Salmon  .... 

75-701 

24-296 

4-849 

1-279 

2095 

Pike  

77-530 

22-470 

0-602 

1-293 

3-258 

Cai-p  

79-968 

23-032 

1-092 

1-335 

3-498 

Barbel  .... 

89-349 

10  651 

0-212 

0-900 

1-571 

Bleak  

72-889 

27111 

8-134 

3-253 

2-689 

Eel  

62-076 

37-924 

23-861 

0-773 

2-000 

Gudgeon  .... 

76-889 

23-111 

2-676 

3-443 

2-779 

100  parts  of  the  dried  flesh,  free  from  fat,  of  the  foUo-wdng  fish,  -were  found  by  Payen 
to  contain : 


Carbon. 

Hj-drogen. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Ash. 

Eel 

52-999 

7-474 

14-644 

19-296 

5-687 

Mackerel 

51-515 

6-902 

15-836 

19-608 

6-139 

Sole 

48-795 

6-581 

15-460 

20  032 

9-132 

Barbel  . 

45-927 

6-800 

15-535 

22-783 

8-955 

The  folio-wing  analyses  by  Schmitz  and  Mulder  {Traite  de  Pclouze  et  Fremy, 
TJ.  254)  exhibit  the  elementary  composition  of  the  muscular  flesh  of  certain  fishes,  free 
from  fat  and  inorganic  matter. 


Table  V. — Muscular  Flesh  of  Fishes. 


Sclimitz. 

Miilder. 

Aslncris 
Jiuviatilis, 

Mrloloniha 
vuigai  is. 

Anodonia 
cygnea. 

Solia 
vul- 
garis. 

liliom- 
bns  har- 

Gndus 
Mer- 
hmgus. 

Carbon  .  . 
Hydrogen  . 
Nitrogen  . 
Oxygen  .  . 

52-14 
7-10 
16-22 
25-54 

52-39 
7-18 
15-44 
24-99 

52-35 
7-20 
15-20 
25-25 

62-08 
7-14 
15-34 
25-44 

62-40 
7-34 
15-33 
24-93 

52-50 
7-26 

5314 
6-99 
16-49 

0-84 

53-69 
7-11 
15-40 

12-60 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Inorg  ante  constituents  of  Flesh. — The  quantity  of  ash  left  by  muscular  flesh 
appears  to  vary  between  2  and  8  per  cent.  The  ash  is  composed  chiefly  of  alkaline 
and  calcic  phosphates,  -with  smaller  quantities  of  chloride,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of 
sodium. 

The  follo-nring  tables  exhibit  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  various  kinds  of  flesh. 


*  Including  19  r)'i4  chloride  of  sodium, 
f  Including  l4-(»-_'.-J  cldoride  of  sodium. 

i  Calculated  approximately  from  the  composition  of  the  salted  herrings. 
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Table  VI. — Ash  of  Muscular  Flesh  (Von  Bibra,  loc.  cit.). 


Name  of  Animal. 

Per- 

centage 
of  ash 
ill  dried 
muscu- 
lar fibre. 

Composition  of  tiie  asti. 

Clilo- 
ride  of 
sodium. 

Sul- 
pliate  of 
sudium. 

Alkaline 
plu.s- 
pluites. 

I'arthy 
and  IVr 
1  ic  plios- 

pliates. 

Caibo- 
i;ate  or 
soditmi 

10-30 

1-72 

72-95 

15-03 

Man,  aged  59  years :  pectoral  muscles 

traces 

11-40 

69-03 

19-67 

3-48 

4-26 

63-68 

28-58 

■Woman,  aged  36 :  pectoral  muscles  . 

4-80 

13-44 

1-86 

63-58 

21-12 

„       ,,        lieart  .... 

3-61 

5-33 

traces 

84-14 

10-63 

6-33 

2-04 

81-44 

10-19 

7-71 

6-50 

0-30 

76-80 

16-40 

Badger,  female:  muscles  .... 

616 

4-04 

85-96 

1000 

( 

\Viid  duck:  muscles  < 

4-  48 

5-  40 

1-20 

traces 

84-00 
87-90 

14-89 
12-10 

„         muscular  membrane  of 

5-05 

17-00 

0-90 

68-40 

13-00 

Carp  {Ci/prinus  Carpio)  .... 

6-16 

1-31 

12-30 

44-19 

42-20 

5-36 

3-17 

74-13 

20-70 

2-00 

„      muscular  tissue  of  sto- 

4-54 

12-02 

5-00 

71-78 

10-60 

4-49 

1-31 

88-85 

9-84 

traces 

4-81 

0-55 

traces 

74-05 

25-40 

„      „        muscles  of  stomach 

2-92 

1-00 

46-30 

52-70 

„      „        mucous   membrane  of 

stomach  .... 

2-26 

1-70 

23-30 

75-00 

( 

Kid,  female :  muscles    ....  | 

4-68 
,5  06 

1-00 
1-73 

72-00 
70-07 

20-60 
28-20 

Raven :  pectoral  muscles  .... 

7-46 

5-34 

1-23 

85-33 

8-10 

4-68 

3-34 

70-06 

17-60 

traces 

muscles  of  the  thigh  .    .  . 

4-74 

4-66 

0-97 

86-03 

8-34 

4-30 

16-63 

22-20 

33-26 

1-46 

10-46 

6-49 

3-04 

traces 

85-04 

11-42 

Falcon  {Falco  pyrargos) :  muscles  . 
,,      muscular  membrane  of  sto- 

4-73 

1-15 

90-40 

8-46 

traces 

2-82 

traces 

57-90 

42-10 

traces 

,,      mucous  membrane  of  stomach 

4-95 

1-39 

81-21 

17-40 

trace 

Falcon  (Falco  hui-to) :  muscles     .  . 

4-66 

7-38 

4-50 

46-16 

41-97 

„      muscular  membrane  of  sto- 

4-95 

1-39 

81-21 

17-40 

trace 

,,     mucous  membrane  of  stomach 

8-97 

2  -07 

4-32 

51-11 

20-50 

trace 

4-96 

11-00 

64-00 

25-00 

trace 

4-40 

trace 

trace 

76-40 

23-60 

trace 

,,     muscular  membrane  of  stomach 

4-05 

trace 

4-40 

49-00 

46-60 

trace 

„     mucous         ,,  „ 

7-36 

trace 

33-00 

31-30 

36-70 

trace 

4-48 

4-20 

0-90 

79-80 

1610 

Marten,  male:  muscles  

4-42 

6-55 

2-18 

54-62 

37-65 

Hawk  (starved  to  death)  .... 

6-87 

5-94 

69-33 

24-35 

trace 

Perch  (Perca  Jluviatilis)  .... 

7  08 

1-27 

54-39 

44-34 

trace 

Domestic  fowl:  pectoral  muscles  .  . 

6-51 

1-39 

trace 

84  72 

13-89 

,,     muscular  membrane 

of  stomach .    .  . 

6-34 

18-45 

4-33 

63-62 

13-70 

trace 

„           ,,     four  years  old   .  . 

3-14 

1-30 

86-70 

12-00 

,,     thirteen  years  old  . 

4-31 

trace 

87-10 

12-90 

Fox  female :  muscles  

3-85 

1-02 

2-50 

74-08 

24-40 

„       „       muscular  membrane  of 

4-12 

4-62 

46-36 

46-90 

„               mucous  membrane  of 

stomach  .... 

5-24 

8-96 

75-54 

23-50 

trace 

trace 

89-80 

10-20 

The  following  table  contains  analyses  of  the  ash  of  various  kinds  of  flesh  used  as 
food. — Ash  of  fresh  beef:  a.  by  Stolzel  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  256). — b.  by 
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Staffel  (Arch.  Pliarm.  [2]  Ixiv.  1-18).— Of  real  by  the  same.  — Of  fresh  pork  by 
Eohevarria  (Ann.  Ch.  I'liarm.  Ixxxi.  373). — Of  salt  beef  and  ham,  by  Tbiel  {ibid. 
370).— Of  salt  cod  (stockfish),  by  Stolzcl,  loc.  cit. 


Table  "VII. — Ash  of  Meat,  Salt  and  Fresh. 


Fresh. 

Salt. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

Beef. 

Ham. 

Cod.* 

Chloride  of  potassiiun  .    .  . 

Ferric  oxide  

Sulphuric  anhydi-ide   .  . 
Phosphoric      ,,  ... 

Carbonic  anhydride  ,  .  . 
Silicic            ,,  ... 

35'-94 

10 '^2 

1-  73 
3-31 
0-98 

3-37 
34-36 

8-02 

2-  07 

b 

2-61 
34-91 
7-49 

^  O  i 

5  09 
2-35 

0-  96 

1-  77 

39-28 

1-52 

34-40 
2-35 
10-59 

1-99 

0-27 

to  i  0 

0-81 

35-83 
4-31 

7-15 

4-56 
0-33 
0-59 

0-51 
2-74 

24-  70 
16-82 

0-  73 

1-  90 

25-  95 

0-  62 

1-  04 

0-20 

\  5-50 
\ 

6-81 
34-06 

0-10 
0-41 
0-54 

53-72 
0-12 

0-10 
0-23 

3-  70 

4-  20 
15-11 

40-22 

oil 

0-  54 

1-  64 

10  /  0 

13-56 

100-00 

99-99 

99-99 

98-18 

98-87 

100-81 

99-08 

Ash,  per  cent,  in  dry  sub- 
Water  in  fresh  substance 

2-2 
72-63 

3-1 
77-64 

R.  Weber  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixsvi.  372  ;  Ixxxi.  92)  analj'sed  the  asli  of  horse-flesh  in 
two  ways :  a.  By  lixiviating  the  charred  flesh  with  water,  then  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  incinerating  both  the  extracts  and  the  solid  residue.  —  b.  By  lixiviating  tho 
uncharred  flesh  with  water  and  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  Carbonising  and  inciner- 
ating it ;  also  incinerating  the  extracts.  In  both  cases  the  flesh  operated  on  was  tliat 
of  the  fore-leg  of  a  lean  horse,  fi-eed  from  blood  by  injection  with  water.  The  com- 
position of  the  total  quantity  of  ash  (solid  residue  and  extracts)  obtained  in  the  two 
cases  was  as  follows: 

KaCl       Na^O       K^O        Ca-O      Mf;=0     FpiOS       P'O^  .SO' 
a.  1-47      4-86      39-95      1-80      3-88      1-00      46-74       0-30  =  lOO'OO 
h.  7-21      6  08      34-45      2-33      3-46      0-98      45  21        .    .  =  99-72 

The  total  qiiautity  of  ash  obtained  by  the  second  method  amounted  to  0-85  per 
cent,  of  the  fresh  flesh,  and  4-14  per  cent,  of  the  flesh  dried  at  100°  C.  77-63  per  cent, 
of  the  ash  was  contained  in  the  aqueous  extract,  18-45  in  the  hydi-ocliloric  acid  extract, 
and  3-92  in  the  residue. 

FiESH-JUICB.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  article  that  the  muscular 
flesh  of  animals  of  the  higher  orders  is  moistened  with  an  acid  liquid,  which  is  more 
aliundant  in  the  striped  than  in  the  plain  muscles.  This  liquid  has  been  examined 
chiefly  by  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  257),  Scherer  {ibid.  Ixix.  343),  and 
Streeker  (Chem.  Soc.  Q,u.  J.  x.  121).  It  is  of  reddish  colour,  reddens  litmus  paper 
strongly,  and  is  partially  coagulated  by  heat.  It  contains  albumin,  casein,  creatine, 
creatinine,  sarcine,  lactic  acid,  inosic  acid,  several  volatile  acids  of  the  series  C"H-"0-, 
among  which,  formic,  acetic,  and  butyric,  are  the  most  conspicuous,  a  red  pigment, 
similar  to,  but,  according  to  Lehmann,  not  identical  with,  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  and  inorganic  salts,  chiefly  alkaline  chlorides  and  phosphates. 

A  small  portion  of  the  flesh-juice  runs  out  on  pressure,  but  the  greater  part  remains 
in  the  tissue,  andean  only  be  extracted  by  treatment  with  water.  The  mode  of  obtaining 
it,  and  separating  the  creatine  from  it  has  been  already  explained  (see  Creatine, 
ii.  95,  h).  The  albumin  separates  on  boiling ;  the  casein  is  detected  by  acetic  acid,  or 
by  the  application  of  rennet,  either  of  wJiich  produces  turbidity. 

The  mother-liquor  from  which  the  creatine  has  crystallised,  if  further  evaporated, 
mixed  with  small  portions  of  alcohol  till  milky  turbidity  is  produced,  and  then  left  to 
stand  for  some  days,  deposits  yellow  or  white  granular,  laminar,  or  needle-shaped 
crystals,  which  are  a  mixture  of  creatine,  phosphate  of  magnesium  (if  the  phosphoric 

*  The  flesh  was  soaUt-il  in  lime-wattT  auil  Haihcil. 
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acid  lias  not  been  previously  quite  separated  by  baryta,  ii.  95),  and  the  potassium 
and  barium-salts  of  inosie  acid,  C^H'N^O^  (?). 

On  mixing  the  liquid  from  which  the  inosates  hare  separated,  with  about  fire  times 
its  volume  of  alcohol,  it  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  wliich  is  thick,  syrupy, 
and  brownish-yellow,  and  the  upper  more  mobile  and  amounting  to  20  times  the 
volume  of  the  lower.  The  heavier  liquid  cooled  to  —5°  C.  deposits  a  large  quantity  of 
crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium.  If  separated  from  the  lighter  liquid  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  common  ether,  it  becomes  milky,  and,  on  leaving  it  at  rest,  there 
gradually  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  an  amber-yellow  syrupy  liquid  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  lactate  of  potassium.  The  supernatant  liquid  also  contains  a 
little  of  this  salt,  but  is  chiefly  a  solution  of  creatinine. 

If  the  liquid  from  which  the  inosates  have  separated  be  evaporated  over  the  water- 
bath,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol,  all  the  lactates  are  dissolved ;  and  if  the 
alcoholic  solution  be  separated  from  the  insoluble  syrup,  and  the  alcohol  evaporated, 
tliere  remains  a  yellow  syrup,  which,  after  a  week  or  ten  days,  solidifies  to  a  soft 
crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  creatine,  creatinine,  and  the  potassium-salt  of  a  nitro- 
genous acid,  different  from  inosic  acid  ;  the  mother-liquor  contains  lactate  of  potassium. 
As  the  lactic  acid  from  flesh-juice  exhibits  certain  peculiarities,  it  is  sometimes  called 
sarcolactie  acid.    (See  L.ictic  Acid.) 

When  the  hot  mother-liquor  of  creatine  (iL  95,  b)  is  diluted  and  mixed  with  acetate 
of  copper,  or  better  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  containing,  together 
with  other  substances,  a  compound  of  sarcine  with  the  oxide  of  copper  or  oxide  of 
silver,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  yields  sarcine,  C'"H^N''0,  in  the 
form  of  a  white,  indistinctly  crystalline  powder.  (Strecker.) 

Inorganic  constituents  of  Flesh-juice. — The  juice,  when  evaporated  to  drjmess  and 
incinerated,  yields  an  ash,  difficult  to  burii  white,  and  consisting  of  alkaline  phosphates 
and  chlorides.  The  soluble  salts  extracted  from  it  by  water  contain  the  three  modifi- 
cations of  phosphoric  acid.    (L  i  e  b  i  g. ) 

The  flesh-juice  of  all  animals  is  very  rich  in  potash ;  it  contains  chloride  of  potassium 
and  only  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  ;  in  the  blood  the  proportion  between 
these  alkalis  is  reversed.  It  appears,  from  numerous  determinations  made  by  Liebig, 
that  the  quantities  of  potash  present  in  the  blood  of  certain  animals,  for  100  pts.  of 
soda,  are  as  follows  : — 

Hen.  Ox  Horse.  Fox.  Pike. 

In  the  blood  .       .       .     40-8  5-9  9-5 

In  the  flesh-juice  .       .    381-0         279-0         285-0  214  497 

F.  Keller  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixx.  91)  has  examined  the  ash  of  the  decoction  of 
flesh  [of  what  kind?],  and  that  of  the  boiled  flesh.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  ash 
obtained,  82-2  per  cent,  came  from  the  decoction  and  17-8  per  cent,  from  the  boiled 
residue. 


Ash  of  decoction. 

Ash  of  residue. 

Total  amount  of  ash. 

In  water : 

In  water : 

In  decoc- 

In residue 

Soluble. 

Insoluble. 

Soluble. 

Insoluble. 

tion. 

23-55 

2-72 

5-92 

32-48 

21-59 

6-83 

8-25 

0-38 

7-09 

:  :  : 

8-98 

0-42 

7-72 

JSO' 

3-21 

0-38 

2-95 

JK^O 

3-78 

0-45 

3-47 

K^O  . 

34-18 

4-69 

6-76 

20-13 

31-95 

4-78 

(2Ca'0    .    ■  . 

3-06 

0-29 

9-05 

2-51 

1-66 

P=0M2Mg20  . 

5-76 

0-57 

16-26 

4-73 

2-99 

(2Fe*0'  . 

0-57 

0-05 

7-97 

0-46 

1-42 

81-95 

18-43 

13-59 

85-89 

82-47 

17-68 

100-38 

99-48 

100-15 

From  these  analyses,  it  appears  that  of  the  inorganic  salts  contained  in  meat  nearly 
four-fifths  are  extracted  by  boiling  with  water.  Part  of  the  earthy  and  ferric  phosphates 
passes  into  solution  through  the  medium  of  the  alkaline  phosphates;  but  meat,  even 
after  long  boiling,  is  still  rich  in  alkaline  phosphates,  although  the  earthy  phosphates 
predominate. 
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Broth. — When  meat  is  Ijoiled  with  water,  sulphyJrate  of  ammonium  is  evolved, 
together  with  odoriferous  compounds  and  an  acid  resembling  acetic  acid.  The  ex- 
tract, called  broth,  contains  fat,  a  portion  of  the  odoriferous  compounds  just  mentioned, 
gelatin,  soluble  salts,  and  the  various  proximate  principles  existing  in  the  meat.  Tlie 
folio vFing  is  its  composition,  according  to  ChevreuL 


Boiled  meat  retains  the  fibrin,  together  with  part  of  the  albumin,  and  the  earthy 
and  ferric  phosphates  contained  in  the  raw  meat. 

The  quality  of  the  broth  and  of  the  boiled  meat  depends  greatly  on  the  mode  of 
boiling.  To  make  good  broth,  the  meat  should  be  placed  in  cold  water  and  gradually 
raised  to  the  boiling  heat.  By  tliis  means,  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  meat  are 
extracted  before  the  albumin  has  time  to  coagulate  in  the  tissue  and  oppose  their 
extraction.  In  fact  the  coagulation  of  the  albumin  then  takes  place  in  the  liquid 
only,  not  in  the  substance  of  the  meat ;  and  as  the  albumin  becomes  insoluble,  it  rises 
to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  certain  calcium-salts  which  would  render  the  broth 
turbid,  and  forms  a  smm  which  prevents  the  volatilisation  of  the  odoriferous  matters. 
To  obtain  savoury  and  nutritious  boiled  meat,  the  meat  should  be  at  once  plunged 
into  boding  water,  so  th;it  a  thin  layer  of  coagidated  albumin  may  at  once  form  on  the 
surface  and  retain  the  soluble  matters  within  the  tissue. 

The  broth  does  not,  however,  contain  the  whole  of  the  substances  extracted  from 
the  meat  by  boiling,  inasmuch  as  a  portion  of  these  substances  undergoes  decomposition 
and  produces  the  aroma ;  hence,  boiled  meat  and  its  broth  taken  together,  are,  for  the 
same  weight,  somewhat  less  nutritious  than  roast  meat. 

Liebig' s  Broth  for  invalids. — Half  a  poimd  of  finely  chopped  meat  (beef  orpoadtry), 
from  a  recently  lulled  animal,  is  macerated  for  an  hour  with  1|-  lb.  cold  distilled 
water  to  which  4  drops  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  drachm  of  common  salt  have 
been  added ;  the  liquid  is  then  sejiarated  from  the  residue  by  straining,  without 
pressure,  through  a  haii--sieve,  and  the  residue  is  still  fuither  exhausted  by  gradually 
pouring  on  it  half  a  pound  of  distilled  water.  In  tliis  way,  a  pound  of  cold  meat- 
extract  is  obtained,  of  reddish  colour  and  agreeable  taste.  It  must  be  taken  cold,  as,  if 
heated,  it  becomes  tui'bid,  and  deposits  a  thick  coagulum  of  flesh-albumin  and  blood- 
red.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  preparation  are  that  it  yields  an  extract  con- 
taining certain  ingredients  which  are  wanting  in  ordinary  broth  prepared  by  boiling, 
those,  namely,  which  serve  for  the  formation  of  blood-albumin.  Besides  flesh-albumin, 
it  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  blood-red,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  iron  (which 
is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  blood-corpuscles),  besides  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  assists  the  digestive  process. 

In  warm  weather  this  extract  ferments,  though  without  any  bad  odour.  It  should 
therefore  be  prepared  with  qiiite  cold  water  in  a  cool  place.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixvii.  350.) 

FXiBXIBXiE:  SAXJ3JSTOXffE.  A  fissile  variety  of  sandstone,  thin  slabs  of  which 
exhibit  a  cerrain  degree  of  flexibility,  apparently  owing  to  the  dissemination  of  small 
scales  of  mica  through  the  mass.  Sandstones  of  this  character  occur  at  Villa  liiea, 
Brazil,  and  in  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina. 

FIiSXXBSiE  SILVEK-ORE.    See  Stebnbergite. 

FXiSUT.  A  variety  of  quartz,  somewhat  allied  to  chalcedony,  but  more  opaque  and 
of  didl  colour,  usually  grey,  smoky  brown,  and  brownish  black,  occasionally  with  zoned 
and  striped  delineations.  It  occurs  in  nodules  embedded  in  chalk.  Internal  lustre 
barely  glimmering,  subvitreous.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Fragments  sharp-edged.  Trans- 
lucent. Harder  than  rock-crystal.  Easily  frangible.  Sp.  gr.  2-69.  Infusible 
without  addition,  but  whitens  and  becomes  opaque.  It  consists  mainly  of  silica  (about 
98  per  cent.),  with  small  quantities  of  Ume,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  water.  The 
flint  of  the  chalk-formation  consists  largely  of  the  remains  of  infusoria,  sponges,  and 
other  marine  productions.  The  silica  of  flint,  according  to  Fuchs,  is  partly  soluble  sib'ca, 
easQy  taken  up  by  a  solution  of  potash.  Wiien  two  pieces  of  tliut  are  rubbed 
"together  in  tlie  dark,  they  pliosphoresee,  and  emit  a  peculiar  smell. 

FIiXNTY  SIiATE.    See  Slate. 
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FSiOATSTOEra.  A  light,  spongy  variety  of  quartz,  the  quartz  nectique  of  Haiiy, 
consisting  of  fibres  or  filamentary  crystals  aggregated  into  a  spongy  or  porous  mass,  and 
so  liglit  as  to  float  on  water.  Colour,  white  of  various  shades.  It  occurs  in  the 
chalk  formation  of  M6nil-Montant,  near  Paris,  and  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines, 

FZiOS  FSRBX.    A  coralloi'dal  variety  of  arragonite  occurring  in  beds  of  iron-ore. 

FIiOUR.    The  powder  of  the  graminacous  seeds.    (See  Beead  and  Wheat  ;  also 

Urc's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.,  ii.  277.) 

noWEBS,  COliOVBS  or.    (Schiibler,  Schw.  J.  xlvi.  285.— Decandolle, 

ibid.  Iv.  472. — Clamor-Marquart,  BieFarben  der  Bluthen,  Bonn,  1835.  Fremy 
and  Cloez,  J.Pharm.  [3]  xxv.  249.  Martens,  Institut.  1855,  p.  168.  Filhol,  Compt. 
rend,  xxxix.  194;  1.  345,  1132;  Jahresber.  f.  Cliem.  1860,  p.  535.)— The  petals  of 
flowers,  while  stUl  enclosed  in  the  bud,  are  mostly  green,  and  acquire  their  charac- 
teristic colours  only  under  the  influence  of  light.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  white 
in  the  first  instance,  or  the  buds  exhibit  the  same  colours  as  the  expanded  flowers. 
The  blue  and  red  pigments  of  flowers  are  generally  soluble  in  water,  whereas  many  of 
the  yellow  pigments  are  of  resinous  nature  and  dissolve  only  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Schiibler  and  Decandolle  endeavoured  to  prove  the  existence  of  two  essentially  diflferent 
series  of  flower  colours,  the  xanthic,  producing  the  yellow  tints  with  their  transitions 
into  red,  and  the  cyanic,  producing  the  blue  tints  with  their  modifications ;  and  that 
the  colours  of  both  series  are  formed  from  chlorophyll,  the  xanthic  by  oxidation,  the 
cyanic  by  deoxidation  ;  but  these  views  are  not  borne  out  by  observation. 

The  extractive  blue,  violet,  and  red  pigments,  which  are  likewise  contained  in  brown 
and  orange-coloured  flowers,  were  designated  by  Clamor-Marquart,  asanthocyan,  the 
resinous  yellow  pigment  as  anthoxanthin.  According  to  Fremy  and  Cloez,  blue 
flowers  contain  a  colouring  matter,  called  cyanin  (ii.  274),  which  is  identical  with 
Marquart's  anthocyan,  and  occurs  also,  coloured  by  acids,  in  red  flowers.  Yellow 
flowers  on  the  other  hand  contain  two  distinct  colouring  matters,  xanthin  and  x'an- 
thein,  the  former  insoluble,  the  latter  soluble  in  water. 

According  to  Martens,  all  plants  secrete,  in  cells  situated  in  the  parenchyma  below 
the  epidermis,  a  pale  yellow  juice,  which  becomes  continually  darker  in  colour  by  the 
action  of  air  and  light,  and  sometimes  gradually  turns  red.  This  extractive  matter, 
likewise  called  xanthein  by  Martens,  is  generally  associated  in  plants  with  a  blue 
pigment,  the  anthocyan  of  Marquart  and  the  cyanin  of  Fr^my.  Alkalis  turn  cyanin 
green,  and  deepen  the  yellow  colour  of  xanthein. 

Accordingto  Filhol,  nearly  all  flowers  contain  a  substance  which  forms  colourless  solu- 
tions with  acids,  and  acquires  a  flne  yellow  colour  when  treated  with  alkalis  :  this  sub- 
stance was  designated  by  Marquart  asresin  of  flowers,  and  by  Hop  e  (J.  pr.  Chem.  x. 
269)  as  xanthogen  {q.  v?),  which  name  is  also  retained  by  Filhol.  He  describes  it  as 
solid,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  with  faint  greenish  iridescence,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  very  much  like  luteolin,  with  which  it  is  associated  in  weld  {Ecscda  I  idea), 
but  neither  crystalline  nor  volatile.  Xanthogen  is  not  contained  in  mosses,  in  plants 
which  grow  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  flowers  of  Pelargonium  zonule,  P.  inqimians,  Papaver 
B/uas,  or  the  various  species  of  Salvia  and  Camellia.  All  these  flowers,  when  treated 
with  alkalis  assume  a  blue  or  violet  colour,  without  any  admixture  of  green,  and  the 
colouring  matter  contained  in  them  is  much  more  stable  than  that  of  most  other  flowers. 

The  xanthein  {q.  v.)  ofFvkmy  and  Cloez  exists  also,  according  to  Filhol,  in  many 
flowers  either  alone  or  associated  with  cyanin.  The  xanthin  of  the  same  chemists 
exhibits  peculiar  relations  to  chlorophyll.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  green  slowly 
by  dilute,  quickly  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid,  if  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  air,  turns  yellow  and  deposits  a  blackish  substance  which  dissolveswith 
blue  colour  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  agitation  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ether,  it  is  still  more  quickly  resolved  into  a  blue  and  a  yellow  colouring  matter. 
Both  xanthin  and  chlorophyll  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  nitric 
acid  yield  a  nearly  pure  blue.  Xanthin  is  less  easily  altered  by  sunshine  than 
chlorophyll. 

Certain  yellow  flowers,  especially  those  of  Crocus  lutcus,  contain  a  peculiar  colouring 
matter,  which  is  amorphous,  of  golden-yellow  colour,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether,  distinguished  from  xanthin  by  its  solubility  in  water,  and  by  not 
being  perceptibly  altered  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  cyanin  of  blue  and  red  flowers  (ii.  274)  is  free  from  nitrogen  and  identical 
with  the  colouring  matter  called  cenolin  or  ceno cyanin,  obtained  by  Glenard 
from  red  wine.  The  cyanin  of  red  flowers  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  water  without 
perceptibly  colouring  the  liquid ;  but  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid  brings  out  the 
colour:  hence  Filhol  regards  cyanin  as  identical  with  Hope's  crythrogen  (ii.  503). 

Some  red  flowers,  several  kinds  of  aloe  for  example,  contain  a  colouring  matter  dif- 
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ferent  from  cyanin,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  cold  alcoliol,  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether,  and  not  altered  in  coloiu'  by  acids  or  by  bases. 
All  flowers  contain  uncrystallisable  sugar  (Filliol). 

The  statement  of  older  observers,  that  the  blue  colours  of  flowers  are  produced  from 
red  by  the  action  of  alkalis  developed  in  the  plant,  is  not  confirmed  by  experiment. 
Alkalis,  in  fact,  either  produce  no  efiect  on  red  flowers,  or  turn  them  green,  but  cer- 
tainly not  blue. 

The  colours  of  flowers  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  fagitive,  and  therefore  of  little 
use  in  dyeing.  On  carthamin,  the  red  dye  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  Carthamns 
tinctorius,  see  vol.  i.  p.  808. 

FXiUA.VX:&.  A  constituent  of  gutta  perclia,  constituting  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of 
that  substance.  It  is  yellow,  resinous,  somewhat  heavier  than  water,  hard  and  friable 
at  0°  C,  soft  at  higher  temperatures,  pasty  at  60°,  liquid  at  100 — 110°.  At  a  stronger 
heat  it  boils  and  decomposes,  turning  brown  and  giving  off  acid  vapours  and  hydro- 
carbons. It  dissolves  at  common  temperatui-es  in  alcohol  (which  it  obstinately  retains), 
in  ether,  benzene,  oil  of  turpentine,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  chloroform,  remaining  as 
an  amorphous  mass  when  the  solutions  are  evaporated.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  act 
upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  gutta  percha  ;  strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it 
without  decomposition  (Payen,  Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  109).    See  Gutta  Peecha. 

FEaUCEHSEffE.    Syn.  with  Fluocebite. 

S'LUSZiSiSTE.  A  fluoride  of  aluminium  crystallised  in  minute  acute  rhombic 
octahedrons,  with  truncated  apex,  and  occm-ring  on  quartz,  together  with  waveUite  and 
uranite,  at  Stanna-gwyn  in  Cornwall.  Hardness  =  3.  Colour  white,  transparent.  (Levy, 
Ed.  J.  Sci.  1825,  p.  168.— Dana,  ii.  98.) 

PXiU'OBO^EC  ilCXB.    See  BoEON,  Fluoeide  of  (i.  633). 
PSiUOCSBIsrE.    Basiccrine.    Basic  fluoride  of  cerium  from  Finbo  (i.  834). 

myOCEKITE.  Fluccrine.  Normal  cerous  fluoride,  occurring  at  Finbo  and 
Broddbo  in  Sweden  (i.  834). 

nuoCHSiOSB.  A  name  applied  by  Hermann  to  those  varieties  of  pyrochlore 
which  contain  fluorine  but  no  water.    (See  Pyeochloee.) 

FSiVOXiITB.    Pitchstone  from  Iceland. 

niTOE.    See  Fluoe-spae. 

Pa.XIOaHirmK2C  or  HTrBl£OFS.trOK2C  ACXB.  HF.  This  acid,  which  is 
the  only  known  compound  of  fluorine  and  hydrogen,  was  first  prepared,  though  iu  an 
impure  state,  containing  silica,  by  Scheele  in  1771.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  in 
1808,  first  obtained  it  in  the  pure  state,  but  regarded  it  as  an  oxygen-compound. 
Ampere,  in  1810,  suggested  that  it  was  a  hydracid  analogous  to  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and 
this  view  was  afterwards  experimentallj'  confirmed  by  Davy. 

Bhrmation  and  Preparation.— ^y(ho?m.cinc,  a,c\(}L  is  pi'oduced  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  metallic  fluorides,  fluor-spar,  which  is  a  fluoride  of  calcium,  being  almost 
always  used  for  its  preparation : 

2CaF  +  mSO^  =  2HF  +  Ca^SO*. 

To  obtain  the  acid  pure,  a  leaden  or  platinum  vessel  must  be  used,  as  it  corrodes  glass 
or  earthenware  with  great  rapidity.  To  prepare  the  aqueous  acid  in  its  strongest  form, 
fluor-spar  perfectly  dry  is  mixed  with  twice  its 

■weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  Fig.  483. 

1-85),  in  a  leaden  retort  {fig.  483)  haraig  a  bent 
leaden  tube  adapted  to  it,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  joints  are 
made  secure  with  clay-Usting  secured  with  a  band 
of  paper.  No  tin  solder  must  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus,  as  the  acid  attacks  tin 
rapidly.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat,  hydrofluoric 
acid  is  given  oif  in  vapour,  and  passing  into  the 
bent  tube  is  there  condensed  into  a  liquid. 

The  acid  thus  prepared  contains  water,  from 
•which  it  may  be  freed  by  distillation  with  phos- 
phoric anhydride ;  it  is  then  obtained  as  a  gas 
(Louyet,  Compt.  rend.  xxii.  960)  ;  according  to  Fremy,  however,  the  dehydration 
efieeted  in  this  manner  is  not  complete.  A  better  mode  of  obtaining  the  dry  gas  is  to 
ignite  the  double  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  potassium,  which  tlien  splits  up  into  its 
component  fluorides,  KF  and  HF.  The  gas  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing  dry' 
hydrogen  over  ignited  fluoride  of  lead  or  other  metallic  fluorides. 
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Hydrofluoric  acid  also  results  from  the  decomposition  of  certain  fluorides  by  water. 
Thus  fluoride  of  silicon  reacts  with  water  to  form  hydrofluosilicic  and  silicic  acids : 

3SiF*  +  3H-0  =  2(2HF.SiP<)  +  ffSiO'; 
and  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  gradually  breaks  up  into  fluoride  of  silicon,  which  evapo- 
rates, and  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  remains  in  solution. 

Hydrofluoric  gas  is  colourless,  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  fumes  in  moist  air,  and  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  water.  When  absolutely  dry,  it  has  but  Httle  reaction  on  glass. 
According  to  Fremy,  it  condenses  at  _  20°  C.  into  a  very  mobile  liquid,  which  reacts 
violently  with  water,  fomis  white  fumes  in  the  air,  and  attacks  glass  readily.  The 
concentrated  aqueous  acid  is  a  coloiu'less  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at  15°  C. ;  the  fumes 
are  highly  caustic  and  irritating,  and  the  liquid  itself  is  a  most  virulent  caustic,  a  single 
drop  producing  a  painful  ulcer  very  difficult  to  heal.  Its  union  with  excess  of  water  is 
accompanied  by  a  hissing  noise  and  a  considerable  development  of  heat.  The  most 
concentrated  acid  has  a  sp.  gT.  1'06.  The  acid  of  greatest  density,  namely,  1'15,  is 
more  dilute,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  a  definite  hydrate,  HF.2H-0,  containing 
35'9  p.c.  HF,  boilingat  120°  C,  anddistilling  unchanged  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  According  to  Eoscoe,  however  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  162),  no  definite 
hydrate  of  hydrofluoric  acid  exists,  a  weaker  or  stronger  acid  giving  off  water  or 
hydrofluoric  acid  when  boiled,  till  the  residue  contains  from  36  to  38  p.c.  HF.  By 
leaving  the  aqueous  acid  of  any  strength  to  evaporate  over  qmck  lime  at  common 
temperatures,  a  residue  is  obtained  containing  32'5  p.c.  HF. 

From  the  analogy  of  hydrofluoric  acid  to  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  supposed  to  contain  equal  volumes  of  fluorine  and  hydrogen  gases  united 
without  condensation,  its  composition  being  therefore  1  pt.  hydrogen  imited  with  19  pts. 
fluorine  and  its  atomic  weight  20.  This  composition  by  volume  has  not,  however, 
been  determined  du'ectly :  for  fluorine  itself  has  not  been  isolated  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  even  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  is  imknown. 

Reactions. — Hydrofluoric  acid  acts  with  energy  on  many  elementary  bodies,  espe- 
cially the  metals,  dissolving  them  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  potassium,  with  explosion,  and  forming  a  fluoride.  It  acts  in  this  mannei', 
not  only  on  the  metals  which  are  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  likewise  on  those 
which  that  acid  does  not  attack,  copper  and  silvi:r  for  example.  It  also  dissolves  many 
elementary  bodies  which  are  insoluble  in  all  other  acids,  namely,  silico7i,  boron,  zirconium, 
titanium  and  tantalum,  giving  off  hydrogen,  and  forming  a  compound  of  the  resulting 
fluoride  with  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  with  silicon  (unignited),  for  example,  it  forms  hydro- 
fluosilicic acid,  2HF.SiF*.  Ignited  silicon  and  titanium  are  not  attacked  by  hydro- 
fluoric acid  alone,  but  dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids  with 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  Gold  and  platinum,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  attacked, 
either  by  the  pure  acid  or  by  its  mixture  with  nitric  acid. 

Silica  and  the  silicates  are  very  energetically  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  Silica 
dissolves  in  it  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  forming  a  colourless  solution  of  hydrofluo- 
silicic acid,  2HF.SiF*  or  H-SiF" ;  if  the  hydrofluoric  acid  is  concentrated,  the  liquid 
boils  and  fluoride  of  silicon  escapes  as  gas.  With  silicates  it  forms  water,  fluoride  of 
silicon,  and  a  metallic  fluoride  which  unites  with  the  fluoride  of  silicon;  e.g.  with 
silicate  of  calcium : 

Ca-SiO'  +  6HF  =  2CaF.SiF'  +  3H^0. 
With  silicates  of  different  composition,  an  excess  of  metallic  fluoride  or  of  fluoride  of 
silicon  is  formed,  which  unites  with  the  hydrofluoric  acid. 

On  this  reaction  depends  the  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates 
in  mineral  analysis  (see  Silicates),  and  for  etching  on  glass.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
the  glass  is  covered  with  etching  wax ;  the  design  is  traced  upon  it  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument ;  and  the  glass  is  either  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  the  acid,  or  the  aqueous 
acid  is  poured  upon  it.  The  vapour  is  preferable  to  the  Hquid  in  this  respect,  that  the 
lines  which  it  forms  on  the  glass  are  opaque,  whereas  those  formed  by  the  liquid  are 
transparent  and  not  so  easily  seen.  Etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid  vapour  is  the 
best  mode  of  marking  scales  of  equal  parts  on  glass  tubes  and  jars. 

FXiUORXSi:  OF  AXiUnZIN'IUnE.    (i.  157.) 

FXitrOBIDE  OF  AMMOWIUM.  NffF'.  This  salt  crystallises  from  a  solution 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  saturated  with  ammonia  and  left  to  evaporate  over  quick  lime,  in 
thin  hexagonal  laminae,  or  very  brittle  hollow  hexagonal  prisms  ;  the  crystals  are  some- 
what deliquescent. — Fluoride  of  Ammonium  and  Hydrogen,  or  Acid  fluoride  of  ammo- 
NH'F.HF,  forms  slightly  deliquescent  rhombic  crystals  of  91°  50',  with  the 
terminal  faces  oP,  and  frequently  also  with  the  prismatic  edges  truncated :  it  is  not 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  potassium-salt.  (Marignac,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm, 
cxL  380.) 

FXiVORZDE  OF  AirXXnSOII"ir.    See  Antimony,  Flxioeide  of  (i.  322). 
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FXiirOSXBB  or  ASSSEWZC.    See  Aesenio,  FLUORrDB  of  (i.  371). 

nXTOaiBE  or  BEXffZOYIi.  C'IPO.F.  (Borodine,  Cimento,  XV.  305;  Rep. 
Chim.  pure,  1862,  p.  336.) — Obtained  by  mixing  in  a  platinum  retort  1  at.  chloride  of 
benzoyl  and  rather  more  than  I  at.  acid  fluoride  of  potassium,  distilling  as  soon  as 
vapours  of  hydrotluoric  acid  cease  to  go  off,  and  collecting  in  a  small  platinum  receiver 
the  portion  which  distils  between  155'-'  and  160"^.*  The  product  may  be  further 
purified  by  fractional  distillation.  The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation : 
C'H^OCl    +    KF.HF    =    C'ffOF    +    KCl    +  HF. 

Fluoride  of  benzoyl  is  a  colourless  oUy  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  an 
odour  even  more  irritating  than  that  of  the  chloride.  It  boils  at  161-5°  (corrected) 
under  a  pressure  of  745  mm.  When  pure,  it  scarcely  attacks  glass ;  nevertheless  its 
vapour-density  cannot  be  taken  in  glass  vessels.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition 
in  ttlu  r  ;  is  converted  by  tvatcr  into  benzoic  and  hydrofluoric  acids  ;  forms  with  potash 
benzoate  and  fluoride  of  potassium ;  with  alcohol,  benzoic  ether,  and  with  ammonia, 
benzamide.    It  does  not  appear  to  unite  with  metallic  fluorides. 

mjoaiBB  OP  BARXtrm.    See  Baeium,  Fluoride  of  (i.  504). 

FIiUORIQE  OP  BOROXT.    See  Boron,  Flttomde  of  (i.  632). 

piauoi^siiss  OP  cABiaiui^x,  cAJiCivm,   ceriviu;,  cobaXiT, 

COPPES,  &c.    See  the  several  metals. 

PXiUORJBE  OP  ETHVIi.    See  Ethyi,  Fluoride  of  (ii.  533). 
PIiUOKIBE  OP  KYBROGEir.    See  Fluorhydric  Acid  (ii.  669). 
FIiUOISIJISB  OP  PHOSPHORUS.    See  Phosphorus,  Fluoride  of. 
FSiUO:esibe  op  SZIiXCOir.    See  Silicon,  Fluoride  of. 

FIiUORXBES,  KSETAliXiXC.  These  compounds  are  formed:  1.  By  hcatint? 
hydrofluoric  acid  with  certain  metals. — 2.  By  the  action  of  that  acid  on  metallic  oxide.s 
or  carbonates. — 3.  By  heating  electro-negative  metals,  antimony  for  example,  with 
fluoride  of  lead  or  fluoride  of  merciu-y. — 4.  Volatile  metallic  fluorides  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  fluor-spar  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxide  of  the  metal. — 5.  Insoluble 
fluorides,  such  as  fluoride  of  calcium  may  be  formed  by  precipitation. 

Fluorides  have  no  metallic  lustre ;  most  of  them  are  easily  fusible,  and  for  the  most 
part  resemble  the  chlorides.  When  dry,  they  are  not  decomposed  by  ignition,  either 
alone  or  when  mixed  with  charcoal ;  but  when  ignited  in  contact  with  the  air,  in  a  flame 
which  contains  aqueous  vapour,  many  of  them  are  converted  into  oxides,  while  the  fluorine 
is  given  oiF  as  hydrofluoric  acid.  All  fluorides  are  decomposed  by  chlori7ic  and  converted 
into  chlorides.  They  are  not  decomposed  by  phosphoric  anhydride,  unless  silica  is 
present.  They  are  decomposed  at  a  gentle  heat  by  strong  sidphuric  acid,  with  forma- 
tion of  a  metallic  sulphate  and  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  fluorides  of  tin  and  silver  are  easily  soluble  in  water ;  those  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  iron  are  sparingly  soluble  ;  those  of  strontium  and  cadmium  very  slightly  soluble, 
and  the  rest  insoluble.  The  solutions  of  fluoride  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium 
have  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  fluorides  corrode  glass  vessels  in 
which  they  are  kept  or  evaporated.  They  form  with  soluble  calcium-salts  a  precipitate 
of  fluoride  of  calciuiu,  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  jelly  which  is  scarcely  visible, 
because  its  refractive  power  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  liquid ;  the  addition  of 
ammonia  makes  it  plainer.  This  precipitate,  if  it  does  not  contain  silica,  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  ammonia.  The 
aqueous  fluorides  give  a  pulverulent  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead. 

The  fluorides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  chromium,  mercury,  niobium,  osmium,  tantalum, 
tin,  titanium,  tungsten,  and  zinc,  are  volatile  ^vithout  decomposition. 

JDouhh  Fluorides. — Fluorine  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  consisting  of 
a  fluoride  of  a  basic  or  positive  metal  imited  with  the  fluoride  of  hydrogen,  boron, 
silicon,  tin,  titanium,  zirconium,  &c.,  e.g. : 

Fluorhydrato  of  potassium       .....    KHF-    =  KF.HF. 

Borofluoride  of  potassium  KBF*    =  KF.BFl 

Silicofluoride  of  potassium  K^SiF"  =  2KF.SiF<. 

Titanofluoride  of  potassium  lOTiF"  =  2KF.TiF*. 

Stannofluoride  of  potassium  K-SnF**  =  2KF.SnF'. 

Zircofluoride  of  potassium  K^ZrF^  =  2KF.ZrF^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  double  fluorides  of  silicon,  titanium,  tin,  and  zirconium 
are  represented  by  corresponding  formula?.  It  appears  indeed  from  the  experiments 
of  Marignac  (Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  cvii.  04;  cxi.  380;  cxvi.  359.  — Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 

*  Tlie  t"hc  of  tho  thermompfer  should  be  protected  by  placing  it  within  a  small  tube  of  platinum 
passing  ihiuugh  tin'  tiibulure  of  tlie  retort. 
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[3]  Ix.  257.— J;ihresber.  f.  Chem.  1858,  p.  144  ;  1859,  p.  106;  1860,  p.  134),  tliat 
the  corresponding  double  fluorides  of  silicon,  tin,  and  titanium  crystallise  for  the  most 
part  with  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  water,  and  are  isomorphous  with  each  other. 
Thus  the  sUicofluorides  and  stannofluorides  of  strontium  crystallise  each  with 
1  at.  water,  have  nearly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  in  water,  and  form  monoclinio 
crystals  in  which  ccP  :  ooP  is,  in  the  former,  =  84°  16',  in  the  latter,  =  82= 
23'.  The  zinc-fluorides  of  tin  and  silicon  crystallise  with  3  at.  water  in  hexagonal 
prisms  with  rhombohedral  faces,  in  which  E  :  R  =  127°  16',  and  similar  forms 
are  exhibited  by  the  corresponding  salts  of  nickel  (R  :  E  =127°  30')  and  cadmium 
(E  :  E  for  the  stannofluoride  =  127°).  The  corresponding  salts  of  cobalt,  iron, 
manganese,  and  copper  are  likewise  isomorphous  with  the  preceding,  and  agree 
with  them  in  their  optical  properties.  The  zircofluorides  or  fluozirconates  exhibit  "iso- 
morphism with  the  corresponding  silicofluorides,  &c.,  in  a  few  cases,  but  by  no  means 
in  all. 

The  gi-eat  tendency  of  fluorine  to  form  double  salts,  has  led  to  the  idea  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  diatomic  and  analogous  to  oxygen,  with  the  atomic  weight  38, 
rather  than  as  monatomic  and  analogous  to  chlorine,  with  the  atomic  weight  19.  On 
this  supposition,  denoting  the  larger  atom  of  fluorine  by  Ff,  the  formulae  of  the  fluorides 
would  be  as  follows  : 

Hydrofluoric  acid  . 

Fluoride  of  potassium  and  hydrogen 

Fluoride  of  potassium  . 
Fluoride  of  boron  .... 
Borofluoride  of  potassium 
Fluoride  of  silicon 
Silicofluoride  of  potassium 

The  question  cannot  be  directly  decided,  because,  as  already  observed,  the  vapour- 
densities  of  fluorine  and  of  hydrotluoric  acid  are  not  known  ;  but  the  recent  experiments 
of  Borodin  e  (Cimento,  xv.  305  ;  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  1862,  p.  334)  tend  strongly  to  the 
conclusion  that  fluorine  is  monatomic,  as  hitherto  supposed,  and  that  the  double 
fluorides  are  analogous  to  the  double  chlorides,  iodides,  &c.,  rather  than  to  the  double 
sulphides  and  oxides,  or  to  the  double  salts  of  dibasic  acids. 

The  fluorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  have  a  great  tendency  to  unite  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  form  acid  fluorides,  and  consequently  they  readily  give  up  half  their 
metal  even  to  the  weakest  acids.    Thus  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  potassium  mixed  with 
dilute  acetic  acid  yields,  by  evaporation,  crystals  of  the  salt  KF.HF  : 
C^H'O^  +  2KF  =  KF.HF  +  C^H^KO^. 

A  similar  action  takes  place  with  fluoride  of  sodium. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  benzoic  acid  does  not  act  on  fluoride  of  potassium  ;  but  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  that  acid  mixed  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  fluoride  yields  a 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  a  mixture  of  acid  benzoate  and  acid  fluoride  of  potas- 
sium, C'H^iO^.C'H^O^  +  KF.HF.  A  similar  action  is  exerted  by  valeric,  citric, 
oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids.  Hence  it  appears  that  all  organic  acids  decompose  the 
fluorides  of  potassium,  or  of  sodium,  forming  an  acid  fluoride,  but  do  not  themselves  unite 
with  the  alkaUne  fluoride  in  the  same  manner  as  hydrofluoric  acid  does. 

FXiVOHZDES,  OBGA.ITXC.  Only  a  few  compounds  of  fluorine  with  organic 
radicles  have  been  obtained,  viz.  the  fluorides  of  bemoi/l  (p.  671),  etht/l  (p.  533),  and 
methyl  {q.  v.). 

njUORIIIE.  Atomic  weight,  19  ;  symbol,  F.  This  element  is  widely  diffused,  but 
not  in  large  quantities.  It  occurs  most  abundantly  as  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  is  also 
found  in  fluoride  of  cerium,  topaz,  cryolite,  warwickite,  and  yttrocerite  ;  and  in  small 
quantity  in  fluor-apatite,  wagnerite,  amblygonite,  wavellite,  and  many  other  minerals. 
It  also  occurs  in  bones  and  teeth,  both  recent  and  fossil,  and  in  urine.  Professor 
Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  shown  that  fluorine  exists  in  a  great  number  of  plants, 
especially  in  the  sUiceous  stems  of  grasses  and  equisetaceous  plants,  always,  however, 
in  very  small  and  variable  quantities.  He  supposes  that  soluble  fluorine 
compounds  diffiise  themselves  through  the  rising  sap  of  the  plant,  and  are  con- 
verted, by  the  silica  contained  therein,  into  soluble  silico-fluorides.  Traces  of 
fluorine  also  occur  in  the  trap-rocks  near  Edinburgh  and  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  tlie 
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Clyde,  in  the  granites  of  ALerdeensliire,  and  in  the  soils  formed  by  the  disintegration 
of  those  rocks.  Wilson  has  also  found  slight  traces  of  fluorine  in  the  ashes  of  ox- 
blood,  milk,  and  cream- cheese,  and  very  slight  traces  in  the  ash  of  the  whey  of  milk. 
(Edin.  Phil.  J.  liii.  356  ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1850,  p.  366.) 

Small  quantities  of  fluorine  have  been  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  Ehone, 
Saone,  Loire,  and  other  rivers  (Nicklis,  Compt.  rend.  xliv.  783;  xlv.  331.  Mene, 
ihid.  1.  731),  and  in  larger  quantity  in  certain  mineral  waters,  especially  those  of 
Contrexeville,  Antogast,  and  Chatenois.  (Nickles.) 

According  to  Nickles,  fluoride  of  calcium  occurs  in  all  waters  which  contain  acid 
carbonate  of  calcium,  and  may  therefore  be  found  in  all  calcareous  rocks  and  minerals 
formed  by  sedimentary  deposition. 

Of  fluorine  in  the  free  state  we  know  but  little.  Fluorides  are  decomposed  by 
chlorine  and  converted  into  chlorides,  and  doubtless  the  fluorine  is  at  the  same  time 
set  free  ;  but  it  directly  enters  into  combination  with  the  material  of  almost  every 
vessel  that  can  be  used  to  receive  it,  so  that  its  isolation  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty. 

Louy  et  (Compt.  rend.  xxii.  960)  decomposed  fluoride  of  silver  by  means  of  chlorine 
or  iodine  in  a  vessel  made  of  fluor-spar,  and  obtained  a  gas  which  was  colourless  in 
thin  strata,  did  not  bleach  vegetable  colours,  decomposed  water  rapidly,  and  at- 
tacked most  metals,  not  however,  gold  or  platinum.  Fremy  (Compt.  rend,  xxxviii. 
393  ;  xl.  966),  by  submitting  fused  fluoride  of  potassium  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic 
current,  obtained  a  gas  wliich  rapidly  attacked  platinum,  decomposed  water,  with  for- 
mation of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  displaced  iodine  from  its  combinations  with  metals. 
By  decomposing  fluoride  of  calcium  at  a  red  heat  with  dry  chlorine  or  oxygen,  he  like- 
wise obtained  a  gas  which  rapidly  attacked  glass  :  this  gas  appeared  to  be  fluorine. 

H.  Eeinsch  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  xi.  1),  by  heating  a  mixture  of  cryolite,  peroxide  of 
lead,  and  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  obtained  a  colourless  gas,  chiefly  consisting  of 
oxygen,  but  having  a  pungent  odour,  like  that  of  nitrous  acid,  which  ho  attril;uted 
to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  free  fluorine. 

Kammerer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxv.  452),  by  heating  iodine  with  excess  of  fluoride 
of  silver  in  a  sealed  tube,  from  which  the  air  had  been  expelled  by  iodine-vapour, 
obtained  a  colourless  gas,  which  did  not  attack  glass,  could  be  collected  over  mercury, 
and  was  rapidly  absorbed  by  potash,  the  liquid  subsequently  not  exhibiting  a  trace  of 
iodine  or  of  silicon. 

PIC^OSfiSEJS,  BBTSCTIOSff  AEJSJ  ESTIKSATIOM  OT.  1.  J?,  rict/oiis.— 
Fluorine  is  usually  detected  by  the  evolution  of  liydrofluoric  acid  wliicli  takes 
place  when  its  compounds  are  heated  with  sulphuric  acid.  AVhen  a  fluoride  is  gently 
heated  with  strong  sulphm-ic  acid  in  a  leaden  cup  or  platinum  crucible ;  tlie  vessel 
covered  with  a  plate  of  glass  coated  with  etching-wax  on  which  lines  are  traced  with 
a  needle,  so  as  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the  plate  removed  after  a  while,  and 
the  wax  scraped  oif ;  the  lines  are  found  to  be  bitten  in,  and  appear  particularly  distinct 
when  breathed  upon. 

If  the  fluorine  is  in  very  small  quantity,  or  if  silica  is  likewise  present,  the  substance 
under  examination  should  be  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  watch-glass,  heated  till 
it  is  dry,  and  the  residue  washed  off  with  water  ;  the  spot  on  which  the  mixture  has  been 
evaporated  then  appears  dull.  Another  method  of  detecting  small  quantities  of  fluorine, 
is  to  heat  the  substance  (mixed  with  silica  if  that  body  is  not  already  present)  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  vessel ;  pass  the  evolved  fluoride  of  silicon  into  water ; 
supersaturate  the  resulting  hydrofluosilicic  acid  with  ammonia;  evaporate  to  dryness; 
exhaust  the  residue  with  water;  again  evaporate  the  filtrate ;  and  test  the  residue  in 
the  ordinary  way,  by  heating  it  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  vessel  covered  with 
a  waxed  glass  plate.    (G.  Wilson,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  151.) 

Nickles  (Compt.  rend.  xliv.  679)  points  out  that  in  searching  for  traces  of 
fluorine,  error  is  very  apt  to  arise  fi-om  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  in  the  sulphuric  acid  used  ;  also  from  the  fact  that  certain  other  acids  in  the  state 
of  vapour  act  upon  glass  in  a  similar  manner  to  hydrofluoric  acid,  tliougli  not  so 
powerfully.  He  states  that  a  sm-face  of  rock-crystal  completely  withstands  the  action 
of  all  acids  exce|it  hydi'ofluoric  acid,  and  that  by  using  it  instead  of  glass,  the 
minutest  traces  of  fluorine  may  be  detected  with  certainty. 

Small  quantities  of  fluorine  may  also  be  detected  by  the  blow-pipe,  especially  if  the 
substance  examined  likewise  contains  water.  A  sample  is  intimately  mixed  with 
microcosm  ic  salt,  and  heated  at  the  end  of  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  in  such  a 
manner  tliat  the  flame  may  be  partly  driven  into  the  tube.  If  fluorine  is  present, 
hydrofluoric  acid  is  given  oif,  and  condenses,  together  with  vapour  of  water,  in  the 
upper  and  cooler  part  of  the  tube ;  on  evaporating  the  water,  a  dull  spot  is  found 
where  the  hydrofluoric  acid  has  acted  on  the  glass. 
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2.  Quantitative  estimation. — Solid  fluorides  are  decomposed  by  heating  them 
in  a  platinum  crucible  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  continuing  the  heat  till  all  the 
fluorine  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
likewise  drawn  off.  The  residual  sulphate  is  then  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  metal 
in  it  calculated  ;  this  quantity  deducted  from  the  original  weight  of  the  fluoride  gives 
the  quantity  of  fluorine.  Or,  supposing  no  other  volatile  acid  to  be  present,  if  the 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  fluoride  and  the  sulphate  formed  from  it  be  d,  the 
quantity  of  the  fluorine  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  equations, 

SO'  48 

SO*  -  F=  =  d;  jg! 

whence  the  quantity  of  fluorine  which  goes  off  is 

=  -1^  d  =  ^d. 
48-19  29 

The  second  mode  of  calculation  is  equally  applicable,  whether  the  fluorine  be  com- 
bined with  one  metal  or  with  several. 

Some  fluorides,  especially  the  fluoride  of  aluminium,  are  somewhat  difficult  to  de- 
compose by  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case,  the  substance  must  be  reduced  to  extremely 
fine  powder,  and  heated  for  some  time  with  very  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  decompo- 
eition  may,  however,  be  more  quickly  effected  by  fusion  with  acid  suVphatc  of  ammo- 
nium. When  fluoride  of  aluminium  is  thus  treated,  and  the  residual  sulphate  of  alumi- 
nium calcined  with  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  a  residue  of 
pure  alumina  is  obtained ;  and  by  calculating  the  quantity  of  aluminium  contained 
therein,  the  amount  of  fluorine  may  be  determined  by  difference ;  if,  however,  the 
fluoride  contains  water,  the  amount  of  the  water  must  be  previously  determined. 

In  decomposing  fluorides  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  often  desirable  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  fluorine  directly.  For  this  purpose,  the  acid  vapours  evolved  are  passed 
into  water,  and  the  amoimt  of  fluorine  is  determined  by  means  of  oxide  of  lead,  as  will 
be  presently  explained. 

As  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  is  more  easily  separated  from  solid  compounds  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  than  hydrofluoric  acid,  Wohler  has  proposed  to  deter- 
mine the  fluorine  in  certain  compounds  by  mixing  them  with  silica,  and  treating  them 
with  strong  siiljjhuric  acid.  The  fluorine  is  then  given  off  as  fluoride  of  silicon,  which, 
when  passed  into  water,  is  resolved  into  a  precipitate  of  silica  and  a  solution  of  hydro- 
fluosilicic  acid.  The  liquid  separated  from  the  silica  by  filtration  is  mixed  with  alco- 
hol and  with  a  salt  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  barium,  whereby  a  jsrecipitate  is  formed 
containing  the  whole  of  the  fluorine  in  the  form  of  silicofluoride  of  potassium, 
sodium,  or  barium;  this  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  water,  di-ied  at  100°  C.  and  weighed,  and  the 
amount  of  fluorine  determined  from  it  by  calculation. 

Estimation  of  Fluorine  in  Solutions  :  a.  By  means  of  Oxide  of  Lead. — In  a  liquid 
containing  hydrofluoric  acid,  unmixed  with  any  base,  or  with  any  acid  except  nitric 
acid,  tlie  quantity  of  fluorine  may  be  determined  by  adding  a  weighed  quantity  of 
pure  calcined  oxide  of  lead,  evaporating  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  cal- 
cining the  residue  in  a  small  platinum  crucible,  taking  care  not  to  raise  the  heat 
high  enough  to  decompose  the  fluoride  of  lead.  The  solution  must  not  contain  ammonia 
or  any  of  its  salts.  The  residue  exhibits  an  increase  of  weight,  arising  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  fluorine  for  oxygen  ;  and  a  calculation  similar  to  the  above  shows",  that  this 
increase  is  to  the  quantity  of  fluorine  in  the  residue,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  difference 
between  the  atomic  weight  o  f  fluorine  and  half  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  to  the 
atomic  weight  of  fluorine.  Hence  if  the  increase  of  weight  be  d,  the  quantity  of  fluorine 
in  the  residue  is 

f^^2Ld  =  l^d. 

19-8  11 

b.  By  precipitation  as  Fluoride  of  Calcitim. — In  neutral  liquids  containing  soluble 
fluorides,  the  fluorine  may  be  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium.  To  facilitate  the 
deposition  of  the  precipitate,  the  whole  must  be  boiled,  and  left  to  itself  for  the  pre- 
cipitate to  settle  down  ;  the  clear  liquid  then  poured  through  a  filter ;  the  remaining 
precipitate  well  boiled  with  water ;  the  clear  liquid  again  poured  off;  and  these  opera- 
tions repeated  several  times,  the  precipitate  not  being  poured  tipon  the  filter  till  it  has 
been  well  washed  by  decantation.  It  is  then  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  It  contains 
48'32  per  cent,  of  fluorine. 

If  the  solution  is  acid,  it  is  best  to  supersaturate  it  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and 
add  a  solution  of  chloride  or  nitrate  of  calcium,  which  throws  do^vn  a  mixture  of 
fluoride  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  much  easier  to  filter  and  wash  than  the  fluoride 
alone.  It  is  dried  and  ignited,  the  filter  being  burnt  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  then 
digested  in  a  platinum  capsule  with  acetic  acid,  which  decomposes  and  dissolves 
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the  carbonate  of  calcium,  but  leaves  the  fluoride  untouched.  The  whole  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  till  the  residue  no  longer  smells  of  acetic  acid ;  and 
this  residue  is  tested  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves  the  acetate  of  calcium,  leaving 
the  tluoride,  which  may  be  washed,  di-ied,  and  weighed  as  above.  If  the  precipitate 
were  not  calcined  before  being  treated  with  acetic  acid,  it  would  stop  up  the  pores  of 
the  filter  during  washing. 

If  the  solution  of  a  fluoride  contains  ammoniacal  salts,  they  must  be  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  carbonate  of  sodium  before  precipitation,  inasmuch  as  fluoride  of  calcium 
is  somewhat  soluble  in  ammonia-salts. 

Fluorine  may  also  be  precipitated  as  fluoride  of  harium,  or  of  had;  but  tliese  modes 
of  estimation  are  less  exact  than  that  which  is  based  on  the  precipitation  by  calcium 
salts  as  just  described. 

Estimation  of  Fluorine  in  insoluble  compoimds. — ^Wlien  the  quantity  of  fluorine  in 
an  insoluble  compound  is  somewhat  considerable,  the  method  of  estimation  by  decom- 
position with  sulphuric  acid  (p.  674)  is  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  tliat  can  be 
employed ;  but  very  small  quantities  of  fluorine  cannot  be  exactly  estimated  in  this 
manner.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  is  to  convert  the  insoluble 
fluoride  into  a  soluble  fluoride  by  fusion  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  treat  the  fused 
mass  with  water,  and  precipitate  the  filtered  solution  with  chloride  or  nitrate  of  calcium 
in  the  manner  already  described.  Some  of  the  earthy  fluorides,  however,  especially 
fluoride  of  calcium,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  natural  mineral,  cannot  be 
completely  decomposed  by  this  process.  In  all  cases,  however,  complete  decomposition 
may  be  efiected  by  fusing  the  fluoride  with  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonate  and  silica  : 
fluoride  of  calcium  thus  treated  yields  a  mixture  of  alkaline  fluoride  and  silicate,  with 
carbonate  and  silicate  of  calcium.  On  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  a  solution 
is  obtained  containing  a  fluoride  of  the  alkali-metal,  together  with  carbonate  and  a, 
small  quantity  of  silicate.  The  silica  may  be  precipitated  as  silicate  of  zinc,  by  adding 
to  the  alkaline  liquid  a  solution  of  zinc  in  ammonia;  and  from  the  flltrate,  which  contains 
fluoride  and  carbonate  of  the  alkali-metal,  the  fluorine  may  be  precipitated  by  a  calcium- 
salt,  and  the  estimation  completed  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Estimation  of  free  Hydrofluoric  acid  in  'presence  of  Fluorides. — In  compounds  of 
metallic  fluorides  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  amount  of  the  latter  may  often  be  esti- 
mated by  simple  calcination  in  a  platinum  crucible.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
residual  metallic  fluoride  is  partly  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  air.  To  avoid 
the  source  of  error  thence  arising,  Berzelius  mixed  the  compound  with  six  times  its 
weight  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  calcined  the  whole  in  a  small  retort.  The  free  hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  then  decomposed,  yielding  fluoride  of  lead  and  water,  which  escapes  and 
may  be  estimated  by  loss,  and  the  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid  thence  de- 
termined. Another  portion  of  the  compound  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  (p.  674) ; 
the  quantity  of  fluorine  existing  in  the  compound  as  metallic  fluoride  is  determined 
from  the  amount  of  sulphate  thus  obtained;  and  this,  added  to  the  quantity  pjresent 
as  hydi-ofluoric  acid,  gives  the  total  quantity  of  fluorine  in  the  couipound. 

If  the  compound  likewise  contains  water  of  crystallisation,  the  loss  of  weight 
resulting  from  calcination  with  oxide  of  lead  represents  the  sum  of  this  water  of  crysr 
tallisation,  and  the  water  which  is  formed  by  combination  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  with  the  oxygen  of  the  lead-oxide.  The  total  quantity  of  fluorine 
originally  in  combination  with  the  metal,  may  then  be  determined  by  heating  the 
calcined  residue  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  this  diminished  by  the  quantity  originally  in 
combination  with  the  metal, — which  may  be  determined  by  heating  a  separate  portion 
of  the  original  substance  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  above, — gives  the  quantity  present 
as  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  amount  of  water  equivalent  to  this  latter  quantity  may 
then  be  caleidated,  and  this  deducted  from  the  loss  of  weight  resulting  from  calcina- 
tion with  lead-oxide,  gives  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation. 

3.  Sejidration  of  Fluorine  from  other  elements. — 1.  From  Metals.  Fluorides 
soluble  in  water  or  in  acids  may,  in  many  cases,  be  decomposed  by  precipitating  the 
metal  as  sulphide  with  sulphydric  acid.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  saturated  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  fluorine  precif)itated  by  cliloride  of  calcium.  If  the 
solution  is  aeid,  the  precipitation  of  the  metal  must  be  performed  in  a  platinum  vessel 
(since  free  hydrofluoric  aeid  attacks  glass),  and  the  liquid  filtered  on  a  platinum  funnel ; 
or  the  solution  may  be  supersaturated  with  the  alkaline  carbonate  ;  the  jirecipitate 
decomposed,  without  previous  filtration,  by  sulphuric  acid :  the  liquid  then  filtered, 
and  the  fluorine  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calciiun :  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the 
whole  process  may  be  performed  in  glass  vessels. 

Compounds  of  fluorine  with  metals  which  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphydric  acid  as 
sulphides,  viz.  the  fluorides  of  the  earth-metals,  cannot  be  decomposed  in  this  manner, 
but  must  be  treated  either  with  sulphuric  aeid  (p.  674),  or  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  silica. 
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From  Chromic  acid. — ^When  a  solution  containing  hydrofluoric  and  chromic  acids,  is 
treated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  a  smaU  quantity  of  chromic  acid  is  always  precipitated 
together  with  the  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  consequently  exhibits  a  green  colour  after 
calcination,  the  chromic  acid  having  been  partly  reduced  to  sesquioxide  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  filter.  To  separate  this  small  quantity  of  chromium,  the  calcined  pre- 
cipitate is  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  decomposes  it  completely,  and  the  de- 
composed mass  is  heated  with  alcohol  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
the  resulting  sulphate  of  calcium  is  washed  with  alcohol.  The  filtered  solution,  which 
contains  all  the  cliromium  in  the  form  of  chromic  sulphate,  is  treated  with  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  tlie  chromium  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  the  original  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  chromium  in  the  form  of  ehromate  of  calcium.  The  chromic  acid 
is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphydric  acid  or 
alcohol,  and  the  chromium  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  the  filtrate  as  sesquioxide. 
From  this  quantity,  added  to  the  small  quantity  previously  determined,  the  amount  of 
chromic  acid  or  metallic  chromium  in  the  compound  may  be  found  by  calculation. 

The  quantity  of  ehromate  of  calcium  equivalent  to  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
separated  from  the  fluoride  of  calcium,  must  also  be  determined  ;  and  this  deducted 
from  the  total  weight  of  the  calcined  precipitate,  gives  the  exact  quantity  of  the  fluoride 
of  calcium.    This  method  may  serve  for  the  analysis  of  fluoride  of  chromium  (i.  946). 

For  the  separation  of  fluorine  from  Boron  see  i.  631. 

Separation  of  Fluorides  from  Phosphates. — Fluorides  frequently  occur  in  nature  in 
conjunction  with  phosphates,  as  in  apatite  and  in  bones.  To  analyse  such  a  com- 
pound, it  is  first  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  expel  the  fluorine ;  the  residue  digested 
with  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  phosphoric  acid  which  has  been  set  free;  the  quantity  of 
that  acid  determined  by  precipitation  with  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  magnesium  ;  and 
the  metals,  now  remaining  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  determined  by  the  usual  methods. 
Lastly,  the  total  weight  of  these  metals,  together  with  that  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  or 
rather  of  the  corresponding  salt-radicle  (PO^,  if  the  phosphates  are  tribasic)  is  deducted 
from  the  original  weight  of  the  mineral;  and  the  difierence  gives  the  quantity  of  fluorine. 

For  the  separation  of  fluorides  from  silicates,  see  Silicon,  Estimation  op. 

Separation  of  Fluorides  from  Sulphates. — Some  fluorides  occur  in  nature  mixed 
with  insoluble  sulphates  ;  fluor-spar  with  sulphate  of  barium  for  example.  Such  a 
mixture  cannot  be  completely  decomposed,  either  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  alkaline 
carbonates :  for  hydrochloric  acid,  besides  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphate, 
leaves  a  portion  of  the  fluoride  of  calcium  mixed  with  the  undissolved  sulphate ;  and 
fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  barium  completely,  but 
not  the  fluoride  of  calcium.  The  only  way  of  effecting  the  complete  decomposition  of 
such  a  mixture  is  to  fuse  it  with  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonate  and  silica ;  best  with 
six  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  potassic  and  sodic  carbonates  in  atomic  proportions, 
and  2  pts.  of  silica. 

The  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  to  separ.ate 
the  silica  as  completely  as  possible,  the  alkaline  liquid  then  supersaturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  Sulphate  of  barium  is 
thereby  precipitated  quite  free  fi'om  fluorine :  this  determines  the  sulphuric  acid. 

To  determine  the  fluorine,  the  alkaline  liquid  from  another  portion  must  be  super- 
saturated with  nitric  acid,  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  barium,  the 
filtrate  exactly  saturated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  fluorine  precipitated  as 
fluoride  of  barium  by  addition  of  alcohol. 

The  residue  insoluble  in  water  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  whole  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dried  mass  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled 
with  water  to  separate  silica,  and  the  baryta  and  lime  separated  in  the  filtrate  by 
methods  already  given  (i.  717). 

Separation  of  Fluorine  from  Chlorine. — In  neutral  soluble  compounds,  chlorine 
may  be  separated  from  fluorine  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  excess  of 
silver  is  then  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  and  the  fluoride  precipitated  as  fluoride  of  calcium. 

Or  the  fluorine  may  be  first  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  calcium,  and  the  chlorine 
from  the  filtrate  by  nitrate  of  silver.    This  is  the  easier  method  of  the  two. 

To  effect  the  separation  of  chlorine  and  fluorine  in  insoluble  compounds,  it  is  in 
most  cases  necessary  to  decompose  the  compomid  with  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonate 
and  silica.  The  fused  mass  is  then  treated  with  water,  wliich  dissolves  the  chloride 
and  fluoride  of  the  alkali-metal,  together  with  the  excess  of  the  alkaline  carbonate, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  silica.  The  residue  is  washed  with  water  containing  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  filtrate  is  exactly  neutralised  with  nitric  acid 
to  separate  the  dissolved  silica,  the  liquid  again  filtered,  and  the  chlorine  and  fluorine 
separated  as  above. 

Similar  methods  may  be  used  to  separate  fluorine  from  bromine  and  iodine. 
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4,  Atomic  weight  of  Fluorine.  —  Berzelius  (Pogg.  Ann.  i.  1;  Lehrb. 
5'"  Aufl.  iii.  1196)  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  fluorine  by  converting  known 
weights  of  iluoride  of  calcium  into  sulphate,  by  decomposing  it  with  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  and  igniting  and  weighing  the  product. 

100  pts,  of  Derbyshire  fluor-spar  gave,  when  thus  treated,  from  173'63  to  173'86  pts. 
sulphate  of  calcium.  The  material  used  for  these  experiments  was,  however,  after- 
wards found  to  contain  phosphoric  acid  and  magnesia,  so  that  the  following  determi- 
nations, made  with  artificially  prepared  fluoride  of  calcium,  may  be  considered  more 
accurate.  100  pts.  of  the  latter  material  gave  —  IT-t'S,  175-0,  and  175-1,  on  the  average 
175-0  pts.  sulphate  of  calcium.  Taking  Ca  =  20,  S  =  32,  and  0  =  16,  these  results 
lead  to  the  number  18'85  for  the  atomic  weight  of  fluorine.  Berzelius,  however,  con- 
sidered this  number  as  still  only  approximately  correct. 

Louyet  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Isx.  234),  on  repeating  the  determination  in  the  same 
way,  got  nearly  similar  results.  100  pts.  of  almost  colourless  Derbyshire  fluor-spar 
gave  him  from  173-5  to  173-6  pts.  sulphate  of  calcium  ;  mean  173-53  pts.  Artificial 
fluoride  of  calcium  gave  173-4,  173-5,  and  173-7  pts.  sulphate  of  calcium.  The  mean 
of  these  analyses  gives  19'2  as  the  atomic  weight  of  fluorine. 

Louyet  observed,  however,  that  the  complete  decomposition  of  fluor-spar  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  took  place  only  with  great  difficulty.  Finally,  he  succeeded  in  eflfecting 
it  by  pulverising  the  fluor-spar  very  finely,  treating  it  in  the  cold  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  heating  the  mixture  when  the  spar  was  entirely  dissolved,  and  then 
strongly  igniting  the  residue.  Six  experiments  made  in  this  way  gave  from  174-2  to 
174-5  pts.  sulphate  from  100  pts.  of  fluoride  of  calcium.  Tlie  atomic  weight  of 
fluorine  hence  deduced  is  ID'O.  Experiments  with  artificial  fluorides  of  calcium, 
barium,  and  lead,  confirmed  this  result  (Handwortei'b.  2'"  Aufl.  ii.  [1]  485). 
Dunias'  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  native  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  of  the 
artificially  prepared  fluorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  by  sulphuric  acid,  also  gave 
fur  fluorine  the  number  19  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  20). 

rZiUOR-SPAR.     CaF.     Fluor.     Fluorite.     Fluoride  of  Calcium.    Filiate  of 
Lime,    liatnffkite.    Chlorophane.    Blue  John.  Liparitc.    Chaiix  fluatec.  Fluss-spath. 
'J\furia  phiisphorans. — This  mineral  crystallises  in  simple  forms  of  the  monometric 
system  ;  viz.  the  cube,  octahedron,  rhombic  dedecahedron,  tetrakis-hexahedron  30qo 
(like  fg.  484,  which  represents  20oo  ),  &«. ;  also  iu  combinations  of  the  cube  and 


Fig.  484.  Fig.  485. 


octahedron  {figs.  485,  486,  487);  also  0  .  aO  {fig.  488);  aOaj  .  wO  {fig.  489); 
ooOoo.  202  {fig.  490);  ooOoo  .  30oo  {fig.  491)  and  ooOaj  .  204  {fig.  492). 
Twin-crystals  occur  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  equal  cubes  {fig.  493),  having 
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a  diagonal  in  common,  and  one  turned  round  180°  from  the  position  of  the  other ; 
more  frequently,  however,  the  intersection  is  not  quite  so  regular,  the  cubes  either 
heing  of  different  sizes,  or  having  their  diagonals  parallel,  but  not  exactly  coincident. 
Cleavage,  octahedral  perfect  (Kopp's  Krystallographic,  p.  122). — Fluor-spar  also  occurs 
columnar,  though  rarely ;  often  granular,  coarse  or  fine. 

Hardness  =  4.  Specific  gravity  3  14  —  3'19,  or  according  to  Kenngott,  from  ex- 
amination of  48  specimens,  3-1800  —  3-1889,  mean  3-183. 

Fluor-spar  is  transparent  to  subtranslucent,  and  has  a  glassy,  sometimes  splendent 
lustre.    It  is  sometimes  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent,  but  much  more  frequently 


Fig.  488. 


Fia.  489. 


Fig.  491 


F^.  492, 


Fig.  493. 


coloured,  exhibiting  very  pure  and  bright  tints  of  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  red,  of  the 
most  various  shades.  These  colours  do  not  arise  from  the  presence  of  mineral  pig- 
ments, for  they  nearly  all  disappear  when  the  mineral  is  heated  to  redness.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  they  are  due  to  the  presence  of  organic 
matter ;  they  appear  rather  to  depend  upon  the  molecular  structure  of  the  mineral,  and 
to  be  connected  with  its  property  of  exhibiting  phosphorescence  when  heated  (Handw. 
d.  Chem.  iii.  171).  Streak  white.  Brittle.  Fracture  of  fine  massive  varieties,  flat 
conehoidal,  and  splintery. 

Nearly  all  varieties  of  fluor-spar,  especially  in  the  state  of  powder,  when  heated  to  a 
temperature  somewhat  below  redness,  exhibit  vivid  phosphorescence,  the  light  emitted 
•being  of  various  colours,  and  independent  of  the  external  colour.  This  effect  may  be 
produced  several  times  successively  with  tlie  same  specimen  of  fluor-spar,  provided  the 
;.temperature  be  not  raised  above  a  certain  limit ;  but  above  this  limit  the  mineral  com- 
pletely loses  its  phosphorescent  power,  and  likewise  becomes  colourless,  a  coincidence 
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which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  conditions  which  produce  the  colour  and  the  phos- 
phorescence are  the  same,  or  at  least  closely  related.  The  phosphorescent  power 
which  has  been  lost  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  may  be  partially  restored  by 
an  electric  discharge. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  fluor-spar  decrepitates  and  ultimately  melts  to  an  enamel.  If 
the  flame  be.  continued,  the  fluorine  is  partly  expelled,  and  the  specimen  assumes  a 
cauliflower-like  appearance.  Easily  decomposed  by  heating  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  (p.  669). 

Pure  fluor-spar  contains  487  per  cent,  fluorine  and  5V3  calcium.  The  mineral 
generally,  however,  contains  small  quantities  of  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  sometimes 
sulphate  of  barium.  Berze.lius  found  0'5  per  cent,  phosphate  of  calcium  in  the  fluor- 
spar of  Derbyshire.  Kersten,  in  a  fluor-spar  from  Marienberg  and  Freiberg,  detected 
a  small  quantity  of  chlorine.  The  blue  granidar  or  earthy  variety  called  Eatoflfkite, 
from  Ratoilka  in  Eussia,  is  mixed  with  clay. 

Fluor-spar  is  a  mineral  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  association  with 
metalliferous  veins ;  as  with  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  cobalt  ores.  It  sometimes 
occm-s  as  an  unessential  constituent  of  certain  rocks,  especially  of  some  varieties  of 
granite  and  porphyry,  and  most  frequently  where  these  rocks  border  on  others.  It 
occurs,  however,  also  in  distinct  veins,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freiberg  and  in  the 
Harz.  In  the  latter  district,  near  Stolberg,  there  is  a  very  entensive  vein  of  compact 
fluor-spar,  which  has  for  years  supplied  the  Mansfeld  copper  works  with  the  fluoride  of 
calcium  which  they  require  as  a  llux. 

In  the  North  of  England,  fluor-spar  forms  the  gangue  of  the  lead-veins  which  inter- 
sect the  coal-formations  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire  ;  the 
Cumberland  fluor,  especially  the  green  variety,  often  contains  drops  of  liquid.  It  is 
abundant  in  Derbyshire,  and  also  in  Cornwall,  where  the  veins  intersect  much  older 
rocks.   Professor  Rogers  has  detected  it  in  cannel  coaL 

Fluor-spar  is  also  found  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  North  America.  A  remarkable 
locality,  now  exhausted,  was  discovered  on  the  borders  of  Muscalonge  Lake,  in  Jeffer- 
son county.  New  York,  where  cubical  crystals,  some  of  them  more  than  a  foot  through, 
and  having  a  greenish  tinge,  were  found  in  granular  limestone.  ChJorophanr  forms  two 
veins  in  gneiss  about  18  inches  wide  in  the  town  of  TrumbuU,  Connecticut,  together 
with  topaz  and  magnetic  pyrites. 

Fluor-spar  is  much  used  as  a  source  of  hydrofluoric  acid  (ii.  669),  and  as  a  flux  in  me- 
tallurgic  operations,  for  instance,  in  Deville's  method  of  preparing  aluminium  (i.  150). 

Altered  forms. — Fluor-spar  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  containing  acid  carbonate  of 
calcium.  The  alkaline  carbonates  decompose  it,  producing  carbonate  of  calcium  or 
calcspar,  and  a  subsequent  change  of  the  calespar  may  produce  other  pseudomorphs. 
Fluor-spar  occurs  changed  to  quartz  by  substitution,  also  to  limonite,  hsematite,  litho- 
marge,  psilomelane,  calamine,  sniithsonite,  and  cerusite.    (Dana,  ii.  95.) 

FSilTOSSXiICAIIIIilDS.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  phenylaminc  by 
fluoride  of  silicon.    (See  Phenylamine,  Decompositions.) 


FSnUSZ.  A  general  term  for  any  substance  or  mixture  added  to  assist  the  fusion  of 
minerals.  In  the  large  way,  limestone  and  fluor-spar  are  used  as  fluxes.  The  fluxes 
used  in  assays  or  blowpipe  experiments  consist  usually  of  alkalis,  which  render  the 
earthy  mixtures  fusible  by  converting  them  into  glass,  or  else  glass  itself  in  powder. 

Alkaline  fluxes  are  either  the  crude  flux,  the  v'/ute  flux,  or  the  /j/ack  flux.  Crude 
flux  is  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar,  which  is  put  into  the  cruciVile  witli  the  mineral 
intended  to  be  fused.  The  detonation  of  the  nitre  with  t  he  inflammable  matter  of  the 
tartar  is  of  service  in  some  operations,  though  generally  it  is  attended  with  incon- 
venience, on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  materials,  wliicli  may  throw  them  out  of  the 
vessel,  if  proper  care  be  not  taken  either  to  tki-ow  in  only  a  little  of  the  mixture  at  a 
time,  or  to  provide  a  large  vessel. 

White  flux  is  formed  by  projecting  equal  parts  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar,  by 
moderate  portions  at  a  time,  into  an  ignited  crucible.  The  mass  thus  obtained  is 
white,  because,  in  this  proportion,  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  comliustion  of  the  Ciirbon  in  the  tartar;  but  for  that  very  reason  the  residue  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrite  of  potassium,  and  likewise  some  nitrate. 

Black  flux  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients.  In  this, 
tlie  weight  of  the  tartar  is  double  that  of  the  nitre  ;  on  which  account  the  combustion 
is  incomplete,  and  a  considi'i'able  portion  of  the  tartaric  acid  is  decomposed  by  the 
mere  heat,  and  leaves  a  quantity  of  coal  behind,  on  which  the  black  colour  depends. 
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It  is  used  'wTiere  metallic  ores  are  intended  to  be  reduced,  and  effects  this  purpose  by 
eombiuing  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide. 

Morveau's  reducing  flux  is  made  of  eight  parts  of  pulverised  glass,  one  of  calcined 
borax,  and  half  a  part  of  charcoal  powder.  Care  must  be  taken  to  use  a  glass  which 
contains  no  lead.  The  white  glasses  contain  in  general  a  large  proportion,  and  the 
green  bottle  glasses  are  not  entirely  free  from  it. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  much  used  as  a  fusing  and  reducing  agent ;  when  ignited 
with  metallic  oxides,  it  is  converted  into  cyanate  of  potassium,  reducing  some  oxides, 
as  oxide  of  lead,  to  the  metaUie  state  ;  others,  as  peroxide  of  manganese,  to  a  lower 
degree  of  oxidation  (see  Blowpipe). 

PS.'S'-POWBBIS.  This  term  is  applied  to  various  preparations  of  arsenic,  used 
for  poisoning  fl.ies.    (See  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  S^-c,  ii.  280.) 

JPOEBESJ.  The  following  analyses  of  the  ash  of  various  fodder-plants  have  been 
made  by  Way  and  Ogston  (Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  J.  xi.  [2]  536;  Jahresber.  f.  Chem. 
1850,  No.  76—84  of  Table  B,  p.  661). 


Ash  of  Foddcr-flants. 


o 

i  > 

s " 

Trifolium 
1  pratense. 

Trilolium 
pratense, 
perenne. 

Trifolium 
medium. 

Vicia 
sativa. 

"  Alseke 
Clover." 

Plantago 
liinceolata. 

Poterium 
sanguisorba. 

Aciiillea 
millefolium. 

Potash 

9-99 

36-45 

22-12 

34-72 

32-82 

29-72 

33-26 

30-26 

30-37 

Soda  .... 

2-82 

Lime  .... 

45-95 

22-62 

26-61 

24-56 

20  78 

26-83 

19-01 

24-82 

13-40 

Magnesia 

3-60 

4-08 

10-22 

4-52 

5-31 

4-01 

3-51 

4-21 

3-01 

Ferric  oxide 

0-76 

0-26 

0-33 

0-23 

0-65 

0-71 

0-90 

0-86 

0-21 

Sulphuric  anhydride 

2-85 

1-85 

2-15 

108 

2-62 

3-52 

6-11 

4-84 

2-44 

Silicic  anhydride 

0-59 

0-59 

1-14 

0-63 

1  28 

1-73 

2-37 

0-83 

9-92 

Carbonic  anhydride 

26-48 

23-47 

22-70 

25-51 

18-73 

20-74 

14-40 

21-72 

9-36 

Phosphoric  anhydride  . 

5-96 

6-71 

8-46 

5-41 

10-59 

5-64 

7-08 

7-81 

7-13 

Chloride  of  potassium  . 

1-64 

2-39 

0-85 

3-27 

6-29 

4-53 

3  27 

20-49 

Chloride  of  sodium 

1-90 

1-53 

3-40 

2-46 

4-03 

1-05 

8-80 

1-35 

3-63 

99-61 

99-95 

99-95 

99-97 

99-98 

100-24 

99-97 

99-97 

99-96 

Ash  per  cent,  in  dry) 
substance  .       .  \ 

10-11 

9-56 

8-35 

7-97 

6-50 

7-69 

8-68 

7-97 

13-45 

Ash  per  cent   in  fresh  \ 
suljstance  .       .  \ 

3-04 

1-84 

1-58 

1-77 

1-11 

2-12 

1-32 

1-15 

Moisture  in  100  pts.  of; 
air-dried  substance  \ 

69-95 

81-01 

81-05 

77-57 

82-90 

69-25 

84-75 

85-56 

Sulphur  in  JOO  pts.  of) 
dry  substance    .  \ 

2-73 

2  69 

1-02 

2-06 

2-38 

2-51 

3-26 

2-13 

1-67 

On  the  nutritive  value  of  fodder,  see  the  article  Ntjteition;  also  the  following 
memoirs  (arranged  chronologically). 

On  the  effect  of  Salt  added  to  Fodder  (Boussingault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xx. 
113:  xxii.  115,  503;  Jahresber  f.  Chem.  1847-8,  p.  1101). 

Difference  between  the  action  of  Moist  and  Dry  Fodder  (E.  Oppermann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xix.  249;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  p.  1102). 

Nutritive  value  of  Fodder  proportional  to  its  amount  of  Nitrogen  (Henneberg, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  336;  Jahresber  .  1849,  p.  527. — Lassaigne,  Compt.  rend, 
xxix.  527;  Jahresber.  1849,  p.  527). — On  the  contrary  (Volcker,  Chem.  Gaz.  1850, 
p.  337;  Jahresber.  1850,  p.  563). 

Relation  between  the  Composition  of  Fodder  and  the  Respiration  and  Nutrition  of 
animals  (Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Reports  of  British  Association,  1852;  Jahresber.  1863, 
p.  759). 

Nutritive  value  of  Lueern,  Mulberry-leaves,  and  Marc  of  Grapes,  as  fodder  for  sheep 
(Marfes,  Rev.  scient.  [4]  i.  117;  Jahresber.  1852,  p.  817). 

Feeding  of  Merino  sheep  (Wolff  and  Bilhr,  Pharm.  Centr.  1852,  p.  694;  Jahresber. 

1852,  p.  818). 

Nutritive  vahie  of  various  kinds  of  Fodder  (An  derson.  Journal  of  Agriculture,  No. 
89,  .Tan.  1853,  p.  346.) 

Composition  and  nutritive  value  of  Fodder  (Volcker,  Highland  Agric.  Soc.  J.  July, 

1853,  p.  36.— Way,  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  J.  1853,  p.  561  ;  Jahresber.  1853,  p.  759). 
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Nutritive  value  of  Ecape-eake  (AVoIff,  Pharm.  Centr.  1853,  p.  697). 

On  the  Feeding  of  animals  and  especially  on  the  effect  of  particular  kinds  of  fodder 
on  Pigs  (Lawes,  Koy.  Agr.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  [2]). 

Comparison  between  Sugar  and  Starch  as  ingredients  of  the  Food  of  animals  (Lawes 
and  Gilbert,  Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  p.  396  ;  Jahresber.  1854,  p.  787). 

Composition  and  nutritive  value  of  the  Waste  derived  from  the  grinding  of  Peas, 
Barley,  Eice,  Oats,  &c.  (Anderson,  Highland  Agr.  Soc.  J.  new  series,  xliii.  197). 

Nutritive  value  of  various  kinds  of  Fodder,  and  determination  of  the  quantities  of 
Water  and  Nitrogen  contained  in  them  (Pierre,  Compt.  rend.  xl.  658  ;  xli.  47,  138, 
566  ;  Jahresber.  1855,  p.  888). 

Composition  of  Oil-cake  from  various  soiu-ees  (Anderson,  Highland  Agr.  Sue.  J. 
1855,  No.  48,  p.  552  ;  No.  49,  p.  532). 

Nutritive  value  of  various  waste  products,  especially  of  the  Residues  from  the  distil- 
lation of  Spirit  from  Grain  and  Potatoes,  and  of  BrewiTs'  waste  (Eitthausen,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixvi.  289  j. 

Ash  of  Barley-malt,  AVine-lees,  and  Malt-germs  (Scheven,  ibid.  315). 
Nutritive  value  of  Elm-,  Vine-,  and  Poplar-leaves  (Pierre,  Auu.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xlviii.  179). 

Amount  of  nutritive  matter  in  Mangold- wurzel  and  its  relation  to  the  specific 
gravity  (Anderson,  Highland  Agr.  Soc.  J.  1856,  No.  61,  p.  174;  Chem.  Centr.  1856, 
p.  226). — On  the  constituents  of  Cabbage-heads  at  various  stages  of  their  develojjment 
(Anderson,  ibid.  No.  51,  p.  195  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  p.  232). 

Eeduetion  of  the  nutritive  value  of  various  kinds  of  Fodder  to  that  of  Hay  as  a 
standard  (Korber,  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  p.  843). 

Composition  of  Carrots  (Eitthausen,  Chem.  Centr.  1857,  p.  14). 

Composition  of  St.  John's  bread,  Artocarpns  incisa  (Volcker,  Zeitsclrr.  d.  deutsehen 
Landwirthe,  1856,  p.  18;  Chem.  Centr.  1857,  p.  85). 

On  Buckwheat  (Pierre,  Compt.  rend,  xivii.  710). 

Composition  of  Cotton-seed  cake  (Anderson,  Highland  Agr.  Soc.  J.  new  series,  No. 
60,  p.  287  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  p.  327). 

Composition  of  the  Husks  of  Eape-seed  (J.  Lehmann,  Highland  Agr.  Soc.  J.  new 
series.  No.  59,  p.  196  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  p.  328). 

Determination  of  the  amount  of  Nitrogen,  and  thence  of  Albuminous  matters,  in 
Acorns.  Horse-chestnuts,  Buckwheat  flour  and  husks  (G.  J.  Mulder,  Scheik.  Onder- 
zoek,  i.  No.  2,  p.  73  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  p.  717). 

Examination  of  Artificial  Fodders  (Lawes,  Eoy.  Agr.  Soc.  .J.  xix.  pt.  1). 

Digestibility  of  Earthy  Phosphates,  when  added  in  the  finely  pulverised  state  to 
Fodder  (J.  Lehmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  257;  Rep.  Chim.  app.  i.  253). 

FOXiIikTEB  TEiiliUESI'O'BS.    See  Nagyagite. 

FOOD.    See  NuTiUTiON. 

(CHO 

E'ORBIilESiroS.    CH'NO  =  nJ    H  . —  Discovered   in  1863   by  Hofmann 

(Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  72).  Prepared  by  heating  formate  of  ethyl  saturated  with  dry 
ammonia  to  100°  C.  for  two  days  in  sealed  tubes,  then  distilling,  and  collecting  apart 
that  which  passes  over  at  196°  C.  It  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  which  does 
not  exhibit  any  tendency  to  crystallise,  even  when  kept  for  several  ■weeks  over  oil  of 
vitriol.  Under  the  ordinary  pressure,  it  boils  between  192°  and  195°  C,  but  is 
resolved  at  the  same  time  into  carbonic  oxide  and  ammonia:  CH'NO  =  CO  -i-  NH*. 
In  a  partial  vacuum,  which  lowers  the  boiling  point  to  140°,  it  may  be  distilled  with- 
out the  slightest  decomposition.  By  the  action  of  acids  or  of  alkalis,  it  is  resolved  into 
ammonia  and  formic  acid.  By  distillation  with  phosj^ihoric  anhijdridc,  it  is  converted 
into  hydrocyanic  acid. 

(CHO 

sraplitliylformamide.    C'H'NO  =nJc'"H'.    (Z  in  in,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii. 

228.)— Produced,  together  with  dinaphthyloxamide,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  reutralor 
acid  oxalate  of  naphthylamine  : 

((C^OT 

2C'»H'N.C-H-0'       =        2ffO       +  N^](C'»H')2 

Neutral  oxalate  of  y 
naphthylamiue.  Dinaphthyloxamide. 

fC'^H'  fCHO 
H'O  +  CO^  +    Nj   H      +  N.^C'"H' 


H  [  H 

Naphthylamine.  Naplithyl- 
forniamide. 
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f(C=OT 

2(C'»H''N.C-H''0')  =  3ffO   +  CO  -i-  CO^  +  (C'»H'f 

Acid  oxalate  of  naphtiiyl-  I  JJ^2 


amine. 


Dinaphthyl- 
oxatnide. 


=  2mO  +  CO  +  200^  +  N 


C'"H'  fCHO 
H      +    N  C'»H' 


H  (  H 

Naphthyl-  Naphthyl- 
amine.  forraamide. 

The  acid  salt  is  the  more  advantageous  of  the  two  for  the  preparation  of  naphthyl- 
formamide,  as  it  yields  this  product  in  larger  proportion.  It  melts  at  about  200"^  C. 
giving  oiF  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride,  together  witli  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  leaves  a  residue  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  salt,  which  solidifies  in  a 
radio-crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  Hot  alcohol  dissolves  out  the  naphthylformamide, 
leaving  the  diuaphthyloxamide,  and  on  cooling  deposits  it  in  long  white  needles.  The 
compound  is  very  soluble  in  water,  turns  red  when  exposed  to  damp  air,  melts  at  102°  C. 
and  distils  without  decomposition.  By  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalis  at  the  boiling  heat, 
it  is  easily  resolved  into  naphthylamine  and  formic  acid. 

(CHO 

Plienylformamide.  Formanilide.  C'H'NO  =       CH^  (Gerhardt,  J.Pharm. 

i  H 

[3]  ix.  409  ;  Traite,  i.  237) — Prepared  by  heating  oxalate  of  phenylamine,  the  decom- 
position being  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  oxalate  of  naphthylamine.  The  residue 
is  exhausted  with  cold  alcohol ;  the  solution  heated  till  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol 
is  driven  off",  then  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  to  separate  a  small 
quantity  of  red  or  brown  matter.  The  filtrate,  if  further  evaporated  by  heat,  deposits 
the  phenyl-forraamide  in  oily  drops  which  do  not  solidify  ;  but  if  the  heating  be  dis- 
continued as  soon  as  the  oily  drops  begin  to  separate,  and  the  solution  then  left  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  the  amide  is  gradually  deposited  in  very  flattened,  acuminated, 
rectangular  prisms,  usually  very  long  and  interlaced. 

Phenylformamide  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  still  more 
in  alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solution  is  slightly  bitter  and  neutral  to  test  paper.  In  the 
dry  state  it  melts  at  46'-' C,  and  may  then  be  cooled  several  degrees  below  this 
temperature  without  solidifying,  but  if  agitated  with  a  glass  rod,  it  solidifies  immedi- 
ately. Under  water  it  melts  more  easily  and  remains  liquid  after  cooling.  It  like- 
wise retains  its  fluidity  after  being  distilled.  It  begins  to  give  oif  vapours,  even  at 
the  heat  of  the  water-bath.  Acids  and  alkalis  decompose  it  slowly  in  the  cold,  more 
quickly  at  the  boiling  heat,  into  formic  acid  and  phenylamine.  When  heated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  carbonic  oxide  without  blackening,  and  is  converted 
into  phenyl-sulphuric  acid. 

E'ORmiLBIII.XlSB.    See  the  last  article. 

E'OEBasisrJir.KSjPS'S.  The  name  given  by  Cloez  to  the  first  of  the  three  bases 
which  he  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  dibromide  of  ethylene.  (See 
Ethylene-Basbs,  ii.  585.) 

POSaiKIErJE,  TJaSSJITRilTSSJ.    Syn.  with  Niteofokm  (q.  v.) 

POUasSC  ACEB.      CH-0^  =  ^''^jj '  O.     Acidiim  formicum.  Ameiscnsdure. 

(Gm.  vii.  268;  Gerh.  i.  255  ;  Handw.  d.  Chem.  2  Aufl.  i.  668.)— This  acid,  which  is 
the  first  term  of  the  adipic  series  C"H^''0^,  derives  its  name  from  the  ant  (formica), 
from  which  it  was  first  obtained.  The  acid  nature  of  these  insects  has  long  been 
known.  Samuel  Fischer  first  subjected  them  to  distillation,  and  obtained  an  acid 
liquid ;  Marggraf,  Arvidson  and  Oehrn,  Hermbstiidt,  and  Eichter  examined  the  acid 
more  minutely.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  pronounced  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  acetic 
and  malic  acids,  a  statement  which  was  afterwards  completely  refuted  by  Siiersen  and 
Gehlen.  Berzelias,  Gobel,  Dobereiner,  Liebig,  and  Pelouze  examined  the  most  im- 
portant relations  of  formic  acid.  Its  formation  from  inorganic  materials  was  first 
elfected  by  Berthelot. 

Occurrence. — 1.  In  the  animal  kingdom.  In  ants,  especially  the  red  ant  {Formica 
rufci),  these  insects  projecting  it  from  their  bodies  as  a  defence  against  their  enemies. 
According  to  Fr.  Will  (Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1847-8,  p.  546),  the  corrosive  substance 
in  caterpillars,  especially  in  Bomhyx  processionea,  likewise  consists  of  formic  acid.  It 
exists  in  the  free  concentrated  state  in  all  parts  of  the  caterpillar,  but  especially  in  the 
faeces,  in  the  yellowish  green  juice  which  exudes  on  making  an  incision  into  the  in- 
sect, and  lastly,  in  the  hollow,  very  brittle  hairs.  The  acid  occiurs  also  in  several 
secretions  of  the  human  body,  viz.  in  the  blood,  in  the  tirine  (Campbell,  Chem. 
Gaz.  1853,  p.  310),  in  the  fluid  of  the  spleen,  in  the  flesh  juice  (Scheerer,  Ann,  CL 
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Pham.  Ixix.  19G),  and  in  the  perspiration  (Schottin,  Jahreslier.  f.  Cheni.  1852, 
p.  70-1).  Sinu,ll  quantities  of  it  have  been  found  in  guano  (Lucius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
ciii.  105) 

2.  hi  the  vrgetahle  Jeingdom,  partly  perhaps  as  a  product  of  decomposition.  It  is 
found  in  commercial  oil  of  turpentine,  whence  it  may  be  extracted  by  agitation  with 
water  (AViggers,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiv.  235);  being  doubtless  formed  by  oxidation 
in  the  air ;  it  imparts  an  acid  reaction  to  the  oil,  and  passes  over  as  an  aqueous  acid 
when  the  oil  is  distilled  with  water  (Wepp en,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xli.  29*1).  When 
oil  of  turpentine  is  kept  in  leaden  vessels,  crystals  of  formate  of  lead  are  sometimes 
produced  (Laurent,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxvii.  316).  Fr.  Miiller  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  149) 
states,  though  not  positively,  that  formic  acid  is  sometimes  produced  in  a  similar 
manner  from  oil  of  lemons.  It  occurs  in  the  needles  of  Pinus  Abies,  somewhat  more 
abundantly  in  tliose  which  fall  oif,  than  in  tliose  wliich  are  dried  while  fresli  and 
green  (Aschoff,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xl.  274),  being  probably  formed  therein  by  oxidation 
of  oil  of  turpentine.  In  pine-needles,  which  had  been  used  for  litter,  and  had  stood 
for  several  months  made  up  into  a  heap  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  acid  was  formed 
eo  abundantly  that  on  opening  the  lieap  a  very  sour  smell  of  ants  was  emitted 
(Eedteubacher,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvii.  148).  The  juice  of  houseleek  {Scmperi'ivum 
iectorum),  when  distilled,  yields  an  acid  which  reduces  the  noble  metals  like  formic 
acid,  but  forms  with  mercurous  nitrate  a  white  precipitate,  from  wliich  the  metal  ia 
not  reduced  till  the  mixture  is  heated  (Dobereiner,  Sehw.  J.  Ixiii.  3G8).  According 
to  Gorup-Besanez  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. Ixix.  369).  the  fruit  of  the  soap-tree  (Sajn)idi(S 
seiponaria)  distilled  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid  yields  a  distillate  containing  formic 
and  butyric  acids.  Tamarinds  similarly  treated  yield  formic  and  acetic  acids,  and 
emit  an  odour  of  butyric  acid.  Gorup-Besanez  considers  it  not  improbable  that  these 
acids  may  be  formed  by  oxidation  from  the  tartaric  acid  originally  contained  in  the 
fruits.  Formic  acid  is  also  found  in  the  juice  of  the  stinging  nettle.  (Gorup- 
Besanez,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  267.) 

3.  In  mraeral  wafers. — In  the  water  of  Prinzhofen,  near  Straubing  (Pettenkofer, 
Kastn.  Aj-ch.  vii.  104) ;  in  that  of  Briickenau,  together  with  acetic,  propionic,  and  butyric 
acids,  the  formic  acid  constituting  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  of  volatile  fatty 
acids  (Scheerer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcls.  257),  and  in  the  deposit  from  the  waters  of 
Marienbad.  (Lehmann.) 

Formation. — a.  From  Inorganic  materials. — 1.  By  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  at  a 
high  temperature  on  moist  hydrate  of  potassium,  the  bodies  simply  uniting  and  yield- 
ing formate  of  potassium  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Pluirm.  xcvii.  125): 

CO  +  KHO  =  CIIKOl 

The  absorption  of  the  gas  and  production  of  formic  acid  take  place  more  quickly 
v.-lien  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  present,  than  when  the  potash  is  merely 
moistened ;  alcoliol  and  wood-spirit  accelerate  it  still  further,  and  ether  most  of  all ; 
glycerin,  on  account  of  its  viscidity,  has  but  little  effect,  and  acetic  ether  none  at  all ;  in 
short,  the  elTeet  of  any  liquid  in  accelerating  the  action  appears  to  be  proportional  to  its 
power  of  dissolving  the  carbonic  oxide.  Similar  results  are  obtained  when  caustic  soda, 
baryta,  or  lime  is  used  in  place  of  potash.  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixi.  463.) 

2.  Potassium  spread  on  the  inner  suirface  of  a  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  standing  over  lukewarm  water,  is  converted  in  24  hours  into  a  mixture  of  for- 
mate and  acid  carbonate  of  potassium  (Kolbe  and  R.  Schmidt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxix  251) 

+  2C0'  +  H=0  =  CHKO^  -i-  CHKO'. 

b.  From  Organic  materials,  chiefly  by  oxidation,  formic  acid  being,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  and  carbonic  anhych-ide,  the  most  highly  oxidised  of  all  carbon- 
compounds. 

1.  In  the  oxidation  of  wood-spirit  by  the  air  in  presence  of  platinum,  or  by  nitric 
acid  (Dumas  and  Peligot). — 2.  By  heating  wood-spirit  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
hydrate  of  potassium  (Dumas  and  St  as). — 3.  In  the  decomposition  of  chloroform, 
bromoform,  or  iodoform,  by  potash. — 4.  In  the  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  by 
potash,  or  by  the  stronger  mineral  acids  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xlviii.  395; 
Geiger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  i.  44). — 5.  In  the  decomposition  of  oxalic  acid  by  heat 
(Gay-Lussac,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xlvi.  218).  When  the  oxalic  acid  is  heated  alone,  the 
quantity  of  formic  acid  obtained  is  very  snvill,  but  it  is  greatly  increased  by  distilling 
thi  oxalic  acid  with  glycerin  or  mannite  (Berthelot,  p.  684). — 6.  By  the  combus- 
ti  )n  of  alcohol  or  ether  in  the  glow  lamp  (A.  Connell,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xi.  512). — 
7.  In  the  preparation  of  iodoform  from  alcohol,  iodine,  and  potassium  (Bou  ch  ardat). — 
8  By  the  action  of  the  air  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  (A.  Connell,  N.  Ed. 
Piiil.  J.  xiv.  231). — 9.  By  heating  alcohol  -with,  nitric  acid  (Gaultier  de  Claubry, 
J.  Pharm.  xxv.  764  ;  Dalpiaz,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  v.  239). — 10.  lu  the  decomposition  of 
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cHoral  or  bi-omal  hy  aqueous  pot;ish  (Liebig). — 11.  By  boilir.g  cMoracetic  acid  with 
excess  of  potasli  (D um as).  —  12.  By  heating  gelatin  with  aqueous  chromio  acid 
(Schlieper,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  1). — 13.  By  exposing  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  air, 
or  heating  it  with  aqueous  chromic  acid  (Weppen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xli.  294). — 
14.  By  distilling  aqueous  tartaric  acid  with  peroxide  of  manganese  (Dobereiner, 
Gilb.  Ann.  Ixxi.  107). — 15.  By  distilling  the  following  substances  with  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  dilute  sulphiu'ic  acid:  tartaric  acid  or  cane-sugar  (Dobereiner,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  144)  ;  starch  (Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  307) ;  mucic  acid,  milk-sugar, 
starch,  woody  fibre,  marsh-mallow  root,  fibrin  (C.  G.  Gme\in,ibid.  xvi.  55) ;  alcohol 
(C.  G.  Gmelin  ;  Conn  ell,  N.  Ed.  Phil.  J.  xiv.  240  ;  L.  Gmelin,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxviii. 
608);  suberic  acid  (Brandes,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xxi.  319) ;  glucose,  wldch  likewise  yields 
formic  acid  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chromic  acid  or  ferric  oxide 
(Hiinefeld,  J.  pr.  Chem.  vii.  44) ; —albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  and  gelatin,  which  likewise 
yield  formic  acid  with  acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid;  in  both  cases  the 
formic  acid  is  accompanied  by  other  acids  of  the  series  C"H*"0-,  and  a  variety  of  other 
products  (Guckelberger,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  39  ;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  pp.  847-854). 
When  soms  of  these  compounds — starch,  for  example. — are  thus  treated,  there  is  given 
off,  together  with  the  formic  acid,  a  strong  smelling  volatile  oil  (fiu'furol),  which,  if  tho 
distillate  be  saturated  with  a  fixed  alkali,  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  liquid,  but  passes 
off,  or  is  decomposed  when  the  solution  is  evaporated.  In  this  impure  distillate,  and  in 
another  obtained  from  starch,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  Tiiu  nermann 
(Pogg.  Ann.  XV.  307)  thought  that  he  had  discovered  two  peculiar  acids,  to  which  he 
gave  the  names  of  pijroginic  and  amyJenic  acids.  When  alcohol  is  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  oxide  of  manganese,  no  oil  like  furfurol  passes  over,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  acetic  acid. — 16.  Sugar,  starch,  gum,  woody  fibre,  cereal  grains,  and  other 
organic  substances,  yield  much  more  formic  acid  when  distilled  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  or  a  mixture  of  that  substance  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  than  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese :  for  the  latter  converts  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  formic  acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Before  carbonisation,  a 
volatile  oil  passes  over ;  but  as  soon  as  carbonisation  takes  place,  the  distillate  consists 
of  colourless  formic  acid.  Phosphoric  acid,  stannic  chloride,  and  other  dehydrating 
substances,  act  like  sulphm-ic  acid  (Emmet,  SiU.  Am.  J.  xxxii.  140;  also  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xii.  120).  These  statements  have  been  verified  by  Er  dm  an  n  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
xii.  124)  and  Stonhouse  (PhO.  Mag.  [3]  xviii.  122;  also  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv. 
301). — 17.  A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid  heated  with  per- 
manganate of  potassium  yields  formic  and  carbonic  acids,  C^H^O"  +  0'  =  2CH^0^  +  2C0^ 
+  H-'O ;  but  if  the  solution  is  neutralised  by  an  alkali,  the  whole  of  the  formic  acid 
is  oxidised  to  carbonic  acid  (Pean  de  St.  Gilles,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iv.  374). — 
18.  When  linseed-oil  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  formic  acid  passes 
over,  together  with  sulphurous  acid  (Saec,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  li.  214). — 19.  Sugar, 
starch,  cotton,  &c.,  treated  with  chloride  of  lime  containing  free  lime,  yield  formate  of 
calcium ;  if  no  free  lime  be  present,  carbonic  acid  is  produced  instead  of  formic  acid  :  on 
a  solution  of  sugar  the  action  is  very  violent.  Chloride  of  lime  containing  free  lime 
forms,  with  a  solution  of  gelatin,  formate  of  calcium  and  ammonia  (Bastick,  Pharm.  J. 
Trans,  vii.  467;  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1847-8,  381). — 20.  By  treating  crude  oil  of  asa- 
fcetida  with  caustic  soda,  acetic  acid  being  likewise  formed,  and  sulpliuretted  hydrogen 
given  off'.  The  gummy  portion  of  asafcetida,  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields 
formic  acid,  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid. — 21.  Oil  of  mustard  and  oil  of  garlic 
treated  with  nitric  acid  yield  formic  acid,  together  with  oxalic  (Hlasiwetz,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  li.  355). — 22.  An  aqueous  solution  of  acetone  containing  sulphiu'ic  acid  yields, 
by  electrolysis,  acetic  and  formic  acids,  together  with  oxygen,  hydi-ogen,  and  carbonic 
anhydride.  The  formic  acid  is,  perhaps,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  methyl  con- 
tained in  the  acetone  (i.  26).    (Friedel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  376.) 

Formic  acid  has  been  found  among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
peat.    (Sullivan,  Atlantis,  i.  185;  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1858,  p.  280.) 

By  distilling  aloes  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Ed.  Simon  (N.  Br.  Arch.  xxix. 
186)  obtained  a  distillate  which  reduced  silver-salts  like  formic  acid;  but  yielded 
crystals  with  oxide  of  lead  different  from  those  of  formate  of  lead.  In  the  weathering 
of  brown  coal  containing  iron  pyrites,  a  strong  odour  of  formic  acid  is  often  evolved 
(Anthon,  Eepert.  Ixxxviii.  105).  When  4  at.  of  iron-filings  are  distilled  with  1^  at. 
tartaric  acid  (C'H^O"),  the  water  in  the  receiver  acquires  an  odour  of  ants,  and  the 
property  of  reducing  metallic  oxides  (Artus,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xii.  251).  According  to 
GobelXN.  Tr.  x  1,  34),  formic  acid  is  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  argol.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  proved. 

Klinger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  13)  found  small  quantities  of  formic  and  propionic 
acids,  together  with  large  quantities  of  acetic  and  butyric  acids,  in  the  products  of  the 
fei-mentation  of  diabetic  urine ;  other  observers,  however,  have  found  only  acetic  and 
butyric  acids.    (Jahresber.  1858,  p.  571.) 
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According  to  Geuther  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  73)  and  Lieben  {ihid.  exii.  32G), 
formic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  ethylate  of  sodium, 
Lieben,  however,  and  Wanklyn  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xviii.  391)  attribute  this  result  to 
the  presence  of  liydrate  of  sodium  in  the  ethylate  (p.  682).- 

Preparation. —  a.  Of  the  aqueous  acid. — 1.  From  Ants. — Red  ants  previously  maslicd, 
or  their  expressed  juices,  are  distilled;  the  distillate  is  saturated  with  potash,  soda, 
oxide  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  copper ;  the  solution  evaporated,  whereupon  the  volatile  oil 
of  ants  passes  olF  together  with  the  water;  and  the  residue,  or  the  formate  purified  by 
recrystallisation,  is  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  very  dilute  acid  thus  obtained  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassium 
(Ricliter,  Siiersen),  sodium  (Lowitz,  Gehlen),  or  copper  (Gehlen);  and  the 
dried  residue,  or,  when  oxide  of  cojiper  is  used,  the  crystals  purified  by  repeated  ciys- 
tallisation  are  distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol  (Kichter,  (Jehlon),  or  with  a  mixture  of 
1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol  and  |-  water  (Siiersen),  or  with  pulverised  acid  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium (Lowitz).  If  the  quantity  of  water  present  is  too  small,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  formic  acid  is  decomposed ;  hence  strong  sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  used  for  the 
distillation.  Any  sulphurous  acid  that  may  be  present  is  removed  by  continued 
digestion  with  red  lead  ;  also  hydrochloric  acid  (proceeding  from  the  carbonate  of  po- 
tassium) by  red  lead,  or  better  by  oxide  of  silver.  (Gobel.) 

The  residue  left  in  the  preparation  oi  oil  of  cmts  (a  pharmaceutical  product  obtained 
by  distilling  2  pts.  of  red  ants  with  4  pts.  rectified  spirit  of  60  per  cent.,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water)  contains  a  cpnsiderable  quantity  of  formic  acid,  and  may  be  used 
for  its  preparation.  The  residue  is  pressed ;  the  expressed  liquid  left  to  itself  for  a 
while;  the  fatty  oil  which  collects  on  the  surface  removed;  the  subjacent  liijuid 
neutralised  with  an  alkali,  filtered  and  evaporated  ;  and  the  residual  salt  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
distilled  till  the  liquid  begins  to  pass  over  turbid.  This  first  distillate  consists  of 
tolerably  pure  formic  acid.  The  turbid  liquid  which  follows  still  contains  formic  acid  ; 
it  may  be  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure 
barytic  formate.    (Handw.  2"  Aufl.  i.  688.) 

2.  From  Tartaric  acid. — 10  pts.  of  tartaric  acid  are  mixed  with  14  pts.  of  oxide  of 
manganese  and  from  30  to  45  pts.  of  water,  and  distilled  in  a  capaciotis  retort. 
(Dobereiner.) 

3.  From  Sugar  or  Starch  icith  Peroxide  of  Mayigancsc  and  SvJiihiiric  acid. — a.  A 
solution  of  1  pt.  sugar  in  2  pts.  water  is  heated  to  60'^  C,  with  2^  or  3  pts.  of  fiiiely 
pounded  manganese  in  a  copper  still,  which,  as  the  liquid  is  very  apt  to  froth  up, 
must  have  at  least  15  times  the  bulk  of  the  mixture;  a  third  part  of  a  mixture  of 
3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  pts.  water  is  then  gradually  added,  whereupon  carbonic  acid 
gas  loaded  with  vapour  of  formic  acid  immediately  escapes  with  violence.  The  head 
and  condensing  tube  must  now  be  quickly  put  on,  and  when  the  violent  action  has 
subsided,  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  mixture  being 
stirred  all  the  while  ;  after  which  the  liquid  is  gradually  distilled  almost  to  drynrsn. 
The  distillate,  which  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and  still  contains  volatile  oil 
(furfurol),  is  saturated  with  chalk  (the  distillate  from  100  pts.  of  sugar  satm-ates  from 
31  to  38  pts.  of  chalk);  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point;  or,  if  it 
be  desired  to  obtain  the  acid,  the  distillate  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
evaporated,  apd  7  pts.  of  the  diy  residue  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  70  pts.  oil  of 
vitriol  and  4  pts.  water  (Dobereiner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  iii.  144).  This  process  is  a 
very  good  one  ;  but  the  formic  acid  which  it  yields  is  slightly  contaminated  with  aeetic 
acid.  To  remove  this  impurity,  the  distillate  should  be  saturated,  while  yet  warm, 
not  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  but  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
to  the  crystallising  point ;  the  more  solulile  acetate  of  lead  remains  principally  in  the 
mother-liquor  ;  and  the  formate  of  lead  thus  obtained  must  be  distilled  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water. 

;8.  1  pt.  of  starch  is  mixed  with  4  pts.  of  finely  pounded  manganese  and  4  pts.  of 
water  in  a  copper  still;  4  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  added  by  small  portions,  and  with  con- 
stant stirring ;  the  vessel  heated  by  a  slow  fire  till  the  contents  begin  to  froth  up  ;  the 
head  and  condensing  tube  then  put  on,  and  the  distillation  continued  till  4i  pts.  of 
the  liquid  have  passed  over.  This  liquid  has  a  density  of  1'025  at  10^  C,  and  satu- 
rates 10'6  per  cent,  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium.  If  the  distillation  is  performed  in  a 
retort  instead  of  a  still,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  frothing  over,  to  take  only 
.3'7  pts.  of  manganese,  3  water,  and  3  oil  of  vitriol  to  1  pt.  of  starch  ;  the  retort  must 
have  10  times  the  bidk  of  the  mixture.  The  product  thus  obtained  amounts  to  3'35  pts. 
of  a  distillate  of  specific  gravity  1'042,  which  neutralises  15  per  cent,  of  dry  carbonate 
of  sodium.  The  distillate  obtained  either  from  the  retort  or  from  the  still  is  clouded 
by  a  white  substance ;  and  if  the  distillation  has  been  carried  too  far,  the  liquid  also 
contains  sulpliurous  acid.  It  must  therefore  be  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium; milk  of  lime  added  in  excess  to  convert  the  soluble  acid  sulphite  of  calcium  into 
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the  neutral  insoluble  sulphite  ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  10  pts.  of  the  re- 
sulting formate  of  calcium  distilled,  either  with  8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  4  water,  whereby 
9  pts.  of  formic  acid  are  obtained,  having  a  density  of  1'075,  or  with  8  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
and  1^  water,  by  which  a  highly  concentrated  acid  is  obtained.  The  strongest  acid  that 
can  be  prepared  in  this  manner  is  obtained  by  distilling  18  pts.  of  finely  pounded  formate 
of  lead  with  6  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  pt.  water  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath.  The  distillate 
has  a  density  of  1-110  at  10°  (Liebig).  Cloez  {[3]  J.  Pharm.  iv.  306)  mixes  500  grm. 
of  starch  with  2000  grm.  of  manganese ;  places  the  mixture  in  a  stUl  having  a  capacity 
of  25  or  30  litres  ;  adds  1  litre  of  water,  then  a  mixture  of  2  kilogrammes  of  oil  of  vitriol 
with  2  litres  of  water,  stirring  the  mixture  well ;  and  distils,  adding  liot  water  in  pro- 
portion as  the  liquid  passes  over  :  from  12  to  15  litres  of  a  strongly  acid  liquid  may  be 
thus  obtained  over,  containing  about  412  grammes  of  formic  acid  (CH-0-). 

4.  From  Sugar,  Starch,  or  Woody  fibre,  with  Sulphuric  acid. — One  measure  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  1  measure  of  water,  and  1  measure  of  rye,  wheat,  oats,  or  coarsely  bruised  maize, 
are  heated  together  in  a  glass  retort  tdl  the  liquid  boils ;  one  measure  of  water  is  added 
as  soon  as  the  mass  becomes  tlioroughly  black ;  the  liquid  distilled  till  one  measure  of 
distillate  has  passed  over ;  another  measure  of  water  added  to  the  residu.e  ;  and  the 
distillation  repeated  with  a  fresh  receiver.  The  first  distillate  consists  of  strong  formic 
acid,  generally  free  from  sulphurous  acid  ;  the  second  is  very  dilute  and  often  contains 
sulphurous  acid  ;  this  impurity  may  be  removed  by  agitating  the  cold  liquid  for  a 
short  time  with  peroxide  of  lead.  The  organic  matter  used  in  this  process,  being  of  a 
granular  nature,  does  not  sweU  up  so  much  :  lience  the  vessels  used  need  not  be  so 
large  as  those  required  in  the  preceding  processes  (Emmet,  Sill.  Am.  J.  xxxii.  143). 
Carbonisation  takes  place  before  boiling,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  wait  till  the 
liquid  boils.  The  addition  of  water  causes  the  hot  mass  to  froth  over:  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  let  the  mixture  cool  before  adding  fresh  water.  In  all  cases  frothing  and 
boiling  over  are  very  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  :  hence  the 
retort  should  hold  at  least  five  times  as  much  as  the  volume  of  the  mixture.  The 
distillate  is  free  from  acetic  acid,  but  contains  furfurol,  which  may  be  remoTed  by 
ether  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xii.  124).  Stenhouse  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xviii.  122) 
proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  Emmet  for  the  preparation  of  furfurol  and  formic 
acid,  excepting  that  he  uses  wheat-flour,  saw-dust,  or  chaff,  instead  of  grain. 

6.  From  Oxalic  acid. — An  intimate  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  very  fine  sand 
is  distilled  in  a  glass  retort,  and  the  distillate  freed  from  oxalic  acid  by  frequent  rec- 
tification. This  process  yields  very  pure  formic  acid  in  a  highly  concentrated  state. 
(Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vii.  130.) 

A  much  larger  product  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  oxalic  acid  with  glycerin. 
Oxalic  acid,  C'^H^O''  contains  the  elements  of  carbonic  anhydride,  CO^,  and  formic  acid, 
CH^O^,  and  is  actually  resolved  into  these  compounds  by  heat;  but  when  it  is  heated 
alone,  or  even  with  sand,  the  temperature  rises  so  high  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
formic  acid  is  further  resolved  into  carbonic  oxide,  CO.  and  water  H'-'O  ;  but  the 
addition  of  glycerin,  which  takes  no  part  in  the  decomposition,  enables  it  to  take  place 
at  a  lower  temperature,  and  the  whole  of  the  formic  acid  is  then  obtained.  When 
equal  weights  of  commercial  oxalic  acid  and  syrupy  glycerin  (a  kilogramme  of  each) 
and  from  100  to  200  grammes  of  water,  are  gently  heated  (scarcely  aljove  100°  C.)  in 
a  capacious  retort,  a  brisk  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  soon  begins,  and  after  12  to 
15  hours,  the  whole  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  decomposed  without  any  evolution  of  carbonic 
oxide.  A  small  quantity  of  the  resulting  formic  acid  distils  over  with  the  water;  but 
the  larger  portion  remains  in  the  retort  together  with  the  glycerin,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  distilling  the  residue  with  half  a  litre  of  water,  renewing  the  water  as  it 
distils,  till  6  or  7  litres  of  liquid  have  passed  over.  The  glycerin  which  remains  may 
be  used  for  the  conversion  of  fresh  qiiantities  of  oxalic  acid.  The  decomposition 
must  be  conducted  slowly,  as,  if  too  much  heat  is  applied,  the  temperature  rises  to  be- 
tween 190°  and  200°,  and  carbonic  oxide  is  evolved.  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xlvi.  477.)    This  is  the  best  of  all  methods  of  preparing  formic  acid. 

b.  Preparation  of  the  pure  concevtrated  acid,  CH-O'. — 1.  Pulverised  formate  of 
lead  dried  by  heat  is  introduced  into  a  long  glass  tube,  from  4  to  6  lines  in  width,  one 
end  of  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  narrow  neck,  turned  downwards  and  inserted  into  a 
small  receiver  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium  is  passed  into  the 
tube  at  the  other  end,  tOl  the  lead-salt  is  completely  decomposed ;  a  gentle  heat 
applied  to  drive  the  formic  acid  into  the  receiver;  and  the  acid  repeatedly  boiled  to 
free  it  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  tube  be  too  strongly  heated,  the  acid 
becomes  contaminated  with  decomposition-products  containing  sulphur  (Liebig). — 
Bineau  (Compt.  rend.  xix.  769)  passes  dry  carbonic  anhydride  through  the  distillate 
to  drive  off  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  rectifies  it,  rejecting  the  first  portion,  which 
stUl  smells  of  sulplmretted  hydrogen. 

2.  By  mixing  8  at.  of  a  dry  formate,  the  barium-salt  for  example,  with  8  at.  water, 
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gradually  adding  3  at.  chloride  of  sulphur,  CPS,  distilling  hetweon  110°  and  122*^  C, 
and  rectifying  the  distillate  over  a  small  quantity  of  formate  of  k-ad: 

SCHBaO^  +  3CPS  =  iCWO^  +  4C0  +  6BaCl  +  La=SO«  +  S^. 

(Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcviii.  458.) 

Properties. —  The  most  concentrated  acid  solidifies  at  —  1°C.  in  shining  ]aniiii;e, 
which  melt  at  +  1°.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  forms  a  thin,  transparent,  and 
colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  r2353,  which  boils  at  98-5°  (bar.  27"  10"') 
(Liebig).— Accordingto  Kopp  (Jaliresber.  18-17-8,  j).  68),  the  specific  gravity  is  1-2227 
at  0°,  and  the  boiling  point  105-3  (bar.  760  mm.) ;  accordingto  Person  (Jahresber. 
1847-8,  p.  91),  the  acid  boils  at  100°;  according  to  Eoscoe  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  271 ), 
at  101'1°  under  a  pressure  of  758  mm.  of  mercury.  The  vapoiu'-deusity,  between  the 
temperatures  111°  and  118°,  varies  from  2-12.5  to  2-14  (Bineau,  Compt.  rend,  xix. 
769  ;  also  Pogg.  Ixv.  424;  Compt.  rend,  xxiii.  416).  The  strongest  acid  fumes  slightly 
in  the  air,  has  a  pungent  sour  taste,  and  is  so  corrosive  that  a  single  di-op  placed  upon 
a  soft  part  of  the  skin  produces  intolerable  pain,  causing  the  part  to  swell  and  turn 
white,  afterwards  drawing  the  skin  together  and  pi-oducing  a  painful  ulcer  (Liebig). 
The  dilute  acid  has  a  pecidiar  pungent  and  sour  smell,  and  a  pui'ely  acid  taste. 

Formic  acid  mixes  with  wetter  in  all  proportions,  with  diminution  of  specific  gravity 
and  without  rise  of  temperature.  According  to  Liebig,  an  aqueous  acid  containing 
1  at.  water  (CH'O'.IPO),  and  boiling  at  the  fixed  temperature  of  100°  C,  is  obtained 
by  distilling  18  pts.  formate  of  lead  with  0  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  pt.  water.  Ac- 
cording to  Eoscoe  (Clicra.  Soc.  J.  xv.  271),  formic  acid  (like  all  other  acids)  possesses 
no  hycb-ate  of  constant  boiling  point  at  all  pressures;  but  any  number  of  mixtures  of 
formic  acid  and  water  can  be  made,  each  of  which,  when  distilled  under  a  given  pres- 
sure, will  undergo  no  change  in  composition,  and  therefore  will  boil  at  a  fixed  point, 
but  will  undergo  decomposition  when  boiled  under  any  other  pressure.  Under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  (760  mm.),  a  liquid  containing  77-5  pts.  acid  to 
22-5  pts.  water  undergoes  no  change  by  distillation,  boiling  at  the  temperature  of 
107-1°  C. ;  and  all  mixtures  containing  more  acid  or  more  water  than  this  qiuintity, 
when  distilled  under  the  above  conditions,  ultimately  attain  this  same  fixed  boiling 
point  and  constant  composition.  When  distilled  under  a  higher  pressure,  however, 
this  aqueous  acid  undergoes  a  change  of  composition.  Under  a  pressure  of  1-83  met. 
of  mercury,  the  residual  liquid  attains  a  composition  of  83-2  per  cent,  real  acid  and 
boils  unchanged  at  134-6°  C.  Under  a  pressure  of  1-35  met.  of  mercury,  the  aqueous 
acid  boils  constantly  at  124-1°  C,  and  attains  the  strength  corresponding  to  80  per 
cent,  of  real  acid. 

Formic  acid  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  being  partly  converted  into  for- 
mate of  ethyl. 

Decompositions. — 1.  The  vapour  of  the  boiling  concentrated  acid  may  be  set  on  fire 
in  the  air,  vmUhmma  with  a  dull  blue  flame  (Liebig).  Fleitinuiei-hlack,  repeatedly 
moistened  in  the  air  with  aqueous  formic  acid,  causes  slow  combustion  of  the  acid, 
accompanied  by  evolution  of  heat  and  a  hissing  noise,  the  pi-oducts  of  the  combustion 
being  carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  the  platinum-black  has  been  previously  charged  with 
oxygen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  will  oxidise  small  cpuintities  of  the  acid,  even  out  of 
contact  of  air.  Spongy  platinum,  slightly  moistened  in  the  air  with  formic  acid  con- 
taining not  more  than  Ij  at.  water,  becomes  almost  instantly  red-hot,  proilucing 
water  and  carbonic  acid  (Dobereiner).  2.  Chlorine  decomposes  the  acid  and  its 
salts  completely,  converting  them  after  a  while  into  carbonic  and  hy(_lrocliloric  acids. 
(Cloez,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3']  xvii.  297) : 

CH^O-  +  CP  =  C0=  +  2HC1. 

3.  iV'(Y?-/(?  (7c/<^  decomposes  formic  acid,  (Arvidson.) 

4.  Aqueous  iodic  or  periodic  acid  acts  violently  on  formic  acid  at  a  boiling  heat, 
evolving  carbonic  anhydride  and  iodine  (Benckisor,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xvii.  258).  At 
a  temperature  near  100°  C.  aqueous  iodic  acid  completely  converts  formic  acid,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  minutes,  into  water  and  carbonic  anhydride  ;  but  a  trace  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  prevents  the  decomposition,  even  at  a  boiling  heat.  (Mill  on,  Compt.  rend  xix. 
271.) 

5.  Strong  sidphiric  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat,  decomposes  formic  acid  and  its  salts,  con- 
verting them  into  water  and  carbonic  oxide,  with  strong  effervescence,  but  without 
blackening:  CH-'O^  =  H"0  +  CO.  (DSbereiner.) 

6.  Formic  acid  reduces  the  oxides  of  the  noiile  mctcds,  yielding  water  and  carbonic 
anhydride.  It  reduces  mercuric  oxide  with  effervescence  when  heated.  From  merc^l- 
rous  or  mercuric  nitrate,  it  throws  down  metallic  mercury  at  a  boiling  heat ;  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  it  throws  down  calomel  (Gobel,  Dober- 
einer).   A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  mixed   with   formate  cf 
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potassium  or  sodium,  and  kept  for  two  or  tliree  hours  at  a  temperature  between  70° 
and  80°  C,  deposits  all  the  mercury  in  the  form  of  calomel ;  hut  if  kept  constantly  at 
a  boiling  heat,  it  yields  the  mercury  in  the  metallic  state  (Bonsdorff,  Pogg.  Ann. 
xxxiii.  73).  This  reducing  action  is,  however,  prevented  by  the  presence  of  chloride  of 
potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium,  and  even  by  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  (H.  Eose,  Pogg.  Ann.  cvi.  500).  Silver-oxide  and  those  of  its 
salts  which  are  soluble  in  water  are  reduced  by  formic  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  the 
salts  are  more  quickly  reduced  by  formate  of  sodium  (G-obel,  Dobereiner). 
Solutions  of  gold,  platinum,  and  palladium  are  not  reduced  by  continued  boiling  with 
free  formic  acid,  because  the  acid  gradually  volatilises ;  but  they  are  completely 
reduced  by  formate  of  sodium,  which  in  some  cases  throws  down  spangles,  in  others, 
as  with  platinum,  precipitates  a  black  possessing  great  power  of  inducing  combustion 
(Gob el).  The  aqueous  acid  converts  platinous  oxide  and  platinate  of  sodium  into 
platinum-black,  with  brisk  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  (Dobereiner,  Pogg.  xxviii. 
180;  Schw.  Ixvi.  289).  At  a  boiling  heat,  it  reduces  protochloride  of  platinum  to  the 
metallic  state.    (Berzelius,  Pogg.  xxxvi.  8.) 

7.  Peroxides  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  convert  formic  acid  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  water.    (L  i  e  b  i  g. ) 

8.  Formate  of  potassium,  moderately  heated  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potassium, 
gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  oxalate,  2CHK0-  =  C^K'-O^  +  H'^.  (Peli- 
got,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixxiii.  220;  Dumas  and  Stas,  ibid.  Ixxiii.  123.) 

Formates. — The  affinity  of  formic  acid  for  bases  is,  according  to  Arvidson,  greater 
than  that  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  monobasic,  the  general  formula  of  its  salts  being 
CHMO-.  There  are,  however,  a  few  double  and  acid  formates  produced  by  the  union 
of  two  metallic  formates  or  of  a  metallic  formate  with  formic  acid,  analogous  in  fact 
to  the  double  chlorides,  acid  acetate  of  potassium,  &c.,  not  to  the  double  salts  of 
dibasic  acids.  They  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  bases  or  their  carbonates  in  the 
aqueous  acid,  and  evaporating.  The  formates  of  the  fixed  alkali-metals  ignited  out  of 
contact  of  air,  leave  alkaline  carbonates  slightly  blackened  by  charcoal,  a  combustible 
gas,  probably  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  being  also  evolved : 
2CHK0=  =  K=CO^  +  CO  H-  W. 

Formate  of  barium  yields  the  products  just  mentioned,  together  with  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons, viz.  marsh-gas,  ethylene,  and  tritylene.  (Berth elot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
liii.  69  ;  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1858,  p.  216.) 

The  formates  of  uranium,  bismuth,  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper, 
when  heated  to  redness,  leave  a  regulus  of  metal,  which  at  a  stronger  heat  assumes 
tlie  metallic  lustre  (Gobel).  In  these  decompositions,  water,  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  carbonic  oxide  are  doubtless  evolved : 

2CHM0^  =  H^O  +  CO  +  CO^  +  M^. 
Sulphuric  acid  heated  with  the  formates  decomposes  them,  forming  a  sulphate,  water, 
and  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  escapes  : 

CHKO^  +  H'SO*  =  KHSO*  -i-  CO  -i-  H'O. 

Platinum-black,  moistened  with  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  formate,  converts  it  into 
carbonate  (Dobereiner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiv.  14).  The  aqueous  solutions  of 
formates,  heated  with  solutions  of  the  noble  metals,  e.  g.  mercury  and  silver,  in  acids, 
reduce  the  metals,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

All  formates  are  soluble  in  water :  their  aqueous  solutions  form  dark  red  mixtures 
■ndth  ferric  salts. 

Formate  of  Aluminium,  maybe  obtained  by  precipitating  formate  of  barium 
with  sulphate  of  aluminium  in  equivalent  proportion,  and  evaporating  tlie  filtrate.  It 
crystallises  with  difficulty  (Iiiebig).  It  tastes  sweet  and  rough;  reddens  litmus 
slightly  ;  becomes  moist  in  the  air ;  forms  a  clear  solution  in  cold  water ;  dissolves 
likewise  in  hot  water,  but  with  instant  precipitation  of  all  the  alumina  (Gobel).  The 
solution  of  the  pure  salt  does  not  become  turbid  when  heated  ;  but  if  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium is  present,  it  forms  a  precipitate  which  redissolves  as  the  liquid  cools.  (Liebig.) 

Formate  of  Ammonium,  CII(NB[')0-,  forms  monoelinic  crystals,  exhibiting  the 
combination  ooPoo  .  oP  .  -f  Poo  .  +  P  .  [Poo  ].  Eatio  of  axes,  a:b\c  =  0-884  :  1 
:  1-269.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  87°  28';^  ooPoo  :  +  Poo  =  140°  38' ;  oP  :  [Poo] 
=  124°  54'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  oP  (Grailich  and  L  ang,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xxvii. 
178).  It  has  a  fresh  pungent  flavour,  and  is  not ■  poisonous  (Pelouze).  When 
suddenly  heated  in  a  retort,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  hydi'ocyanic  acid  (Dober- 
einer, Repert.  xv.  425): 

CH(NII*)02  =  CNH  -1-  2irO. 
When  gradually  heated  it  fuses  at  120°  C.  without  giving  off  water,  but  evolves  a 
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small  quantity  of  ammonia  at  140°  and  at  180°,  it  is  for  the  most  part  resolved'  into 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  water,  a  small  portion  only  volatilising  undoconiposed 
(Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xliii.  399  ;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  ii.  87).  To  make  the  decom- 
position complete,  the  salt  must  Le  heated  at  the  closed  end  of  a  bent  tube,  and  the 
vapour  passed  over  a  part  of  the  tube  kept  at  a  stronger  heat  (Liebig).  The 
aqueous  solution  exposed  to  light  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  half  a  year  deposits  a  large 
quantity  of  flakes  and  becomes  alkaline  (Hers  t,  Br.  Arch.  iv. '.^57).  The  salt  dis- 
solves readily  in  water. 

Formate  of  Ami/ 1.    See  Formic  Ethees. 

Formate  of  Barium,  CHBaO-. — Crystallises  in  shining  transparent  rhombic 
prisms  ;  a:  b':  c  =  0-7554  :  1  :  0-8842.  Inclination  of  ooP 
:  ooP,  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section  =  75°  35';  of  F/ff. 
Pod  :  Poo  in  the  basal  principal  section  =  97°  30'.  Ordinary 
combination  coP  .  Poo  ( Jiff.  494  ;  K<>p2)S  KrystalJ ocjra'phie, 
p,  265);  also  with  the  faces  Poo,  2f'oo ,  and  ooPco ,  more 
rarely  ool'oo  (11  eusser,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiii.  37).  The  crystals 
are  permanent  in  the  air,  have  a  bitter  taste,  dissolve  in  4 
pts.  of  cold  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Tlie  salt  decomposes  when  heated,  emitting  the  odour  of  burnt 
sugar. 

Formate  of  Bismuth. — Soluble  in  water;  crystallises  on 
evaporation. 

Formate  of  But!jl.—  ^e&Yoma.c  Ethees. 

Formate  of  Cadmium,  CHCdO^  +  H-0. —  Crystallises 
in  cubes  and  rhombic  dodecahedrons  (Gobel);  in  monoclinic 
prisms  isomorphous  with  the  zinc-salt  (Heusser).  a  :  b  :  c  = 
0-7546  :  1  :  0-924.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  82°  55';  ooP  :  coP 
in  the  orthodiagonal  principal  section  =  105°  30';  oP  ;  coP  =  85°  43';  +  2Poo  :  the 
principal  axis  =  29°  55'.  The  crystals  have  the  faces  ooP  and  oP  predominant,  or 
tlif-y  form  short  prisms  with  the  faces  +  P,  +  2Poo ,  — P,  and  ccPcc  ;  or  they  are 
tsibular  from  predominance  of  oP,  with  —  P  and  +  2Pco  ,  which  latter  often  predomi-' 
nates  to  the  obliteration  of  coPco  {KojJp's  Kri/staHographic,  p.  310).  The  salt  has  a 
sweetish,  but  somewhat  metallic  taste,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water.  The  crystals 
when  heated  give  off  their  water  with  difficulty,  and  undergo  sudden  decomposition  at 
a  higher  temperature. 

Formate  of  Cadmium  and  Barium,  CBaCdO". — Crystallises  in  rliombic  prisms,  whose 
predominant  faces  are  ccP,  ccPoo  ,  and  Pco  .  _  Inclination  of  ooP  :  coP  in  the  macro-' 
diagonal  principal  section  =  84°  10';  Pas  :  Poo  over  the  principal  axis  =  118°  50^'. 
(Handl,  Wien.  Akad.  Bcr.  xxxii.  252). 

Formate  of  Calcium,  CHCaO^.  —  Obtaijied  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in 
rhombic  crystals,  exhibiting  the  faces  P,  ooP2,  ooPoo ,  oofoo ,  2P.  Eatio  of  axes 
a:b:c  =  0-75988  :  1  :  0-46713.  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  136°  36'  and 
121°  46';  oojE'2  :  ccf2  in  the  brachydiagonal  principal  section  =  67'-'  (Heusserj 
Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiii.  37).  Usually,  however,  it  separates  in  crystalline  crusts  made  up 
of  small  shining  six-sided  crystals.  It  has  a  sharp  saline  taste,  dissolves  in  8  to  10 
pts.  of  cold  water,  scarcely  more  in  warm  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Gobel  obtained  a  salt  containing  crystallisation-water,  which  crystallised  in  octahe- 
drons and  dodecahedrons,  but  gave  up  its  water  with  efflorescence,  even  at  common 
temperatures. 

Formate  of  Cerium,  CHCcO-. — Formed  by  precipitating  a  hot  concentrated 
solution  of  cerous  chloride  with  formate  of  sodium,  and  separates  on-  cooling  as  ft 
faintly  rose-coloured  granulo-crystalline  powder.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble.  It 
contains  water  of  crystallisation,  which,  however,  it  gives  oif  completely  at  120°  C; 
(Liebig).  According  to  Beringcr,  it  still  retains  ^  at.  water  at  250°.  At  200°  it 
intumesces  without  melting,  gives  otF  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrocarbons,  and  is 
converted,  without  blackening,  into  cerous  carbonate,  which  when  more  strongly  heated 
leaves  ceroso-ceric  oxide.  (Liebig.) 

Chromic  Formate  is  a  green  soluble  salt. 

Formate  of  Cobalt  forms  rose-red  indistinct  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  waterj 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  when  heated,  they  give  off  water  and  turn  blue. 

Formate  of  Copper,  CHCuO-  +  2H-0. — Crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms  or 
tables.  a:b:  c  =  0-983  :  1  :  0-766.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  79°  20'.  Inclination 
of  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  90° ;  of  +  P  :  +  P  in  the  same 
=  112°  18';  of  oP  :  wP  =  82°  30'.    Ordinary  combination  o=P  .  oP  .  -^P  (.A^.  495: 
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Kopp's  KrystallograpMe,  p.  310).    According  to  Heusser,  whose  measurements  agree 
very  nearly  -with  those  of  Kopp,  the  crystals  likewise  exhibit  the  faces  —  P  and 
[  ooPoo  ],  and  often  form  twins,  with  the  face  of  combi- 
Fig.  495.  nation  parallel  to  oP.    Cleavage  parallel  to  oP.  The 

crystals  are  transparent  and  of  a  pale  blue  or  greenish 
yellow  colour.  Specific  gravity  1-81.  Soluble  with 
blue  colour  in  7  or  8  pts.  water,  and  in  400  pts.  alcohol 
of  80  per  cent.  They  effloresce  in  warm  air,  and  when 
heated  give  off  inflammable  products  which  burn  with 
a  green  flame.  The  salt  when  subjected  to  dry  distill- 
ation, leaves  metallic  copper,  and  gives  ofif"  a  mixture 
of  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  hydrogen 
gases. 

Formate  of  Co'pper  and  Hydrogen  ;  Acid  Formate  of 
Copper,  CHCuO^. CH^O'^  +  fH^O.— Separates,  together 
with  formate  of  copper  and  strontium,  from  a  strongly 
acid  solution  of  2  at.  formate  of  strontium  and  1  at. 
formate  of  copper,  in  monocliuic  crystals,  which,  according  to  Zepharovich,  exhibit  the 
combination  oP.  +  2Poo  .  ooP.  ooPco  .  —P.  +P.  Eatio  of  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  l  :  1-3238: 
1-1765.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  82°  31'.  Inclination  of  ooP  :  ooPoo  =  127°  15";  +  P  : 
+  P  =  94°  18';  -P:  -P  =  100°  44',  both  in  the  clinodiagonal  terminal  edge; 
oP  :  +  2Poo  =  114°  21'.  Cleavage  paraUel  to  ooPoo  .  (K.  v.  Hauer,  Wien.  Akad. 
Ber.  xliii.  [2]  548.) 

Formates  of  Copper  and  Barium.. — Heusser  obtained  two  of  these  salts  from  mixed 
solutions  of  the  simple  salts,  viz.  bluish  green  crystals  having  the  composition 
CH(Ba;Cu)0^  +  2H'0  ;  that  is  to  say,  formate  of  copper  in  which  part  of  the  copper 
is  isomorphously  replaced  by  barium  ;  and  light  blue  crystals,  whose  composition  he 
represents  by  the  formula  CHCu0^.2H^0  +  2CHBaO^.  Both  are  isomorphous  with 
neutral  formate  of  copper. 

Formate  of  Copper  and  Strontium,  {GliC\iO\2WO)  +  2(CHSr02.H20).— Ob- 
tained like  the  cupro-barytic  salt.  According  to  Heusser,  it  is  likewise  isomorphous 
with  neutral  formate  of  copper;  but  according  to  Zepharovich  (Wien  Akad.  Ber. 
xliii.  [2]  545),  it  does  not  even  crystallise  in  the  same  system,  the  crystals  being  not 
mono-  but  tri-elinic,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  ooPco  .  ooj'oo  .  ooP ' .  oo  'P  . 
f'oo  .  i  P'oo  .  't'o)  .  _P  w  .  P  .  ^P,.  Ratio  of  brachydiagonal  a,  macrodiagonal  b,  and 
principal  axis  c  =  07436  :  1  :  1-0103.  Angle  6  :  c  in  the  left  upper  octant  = 
104°  43';  a  :  c  =  95°  52';  a  :  i  =  88°  18'.  Inclination  of  oP  :  ccf-oo  =  104°  38'; 
oP  :  ooPco  =  95°  37';  ooPoo  :  oof'co  =  89°  47';  odPoo  :  oo/P  =  142°  31';  ooPoo : 
f^oo  =  127°  59'.     Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  ootoo  ;  less  perfect  paraUel  to  ooPoo  . 

Formate  of  Ethyl. — See  Foemic  Ethers. 

Formates  of  Iron. — The  ferrous  salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  ferrous  hydrate  in 
formic  acid,  or  more  easily  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  ferrous  sulphate. 
The  colourless  solution  when  evaporated  in  an  open  vessel  deposits  a  basic  ferric 
salt. 

Neutral  ferric  formate,  C^H^(Fe'')"'0'  or  CH/cO^  is  obtained  by  digesting  moist 
ferric  hydrate  for  several  days  in  aqueous  formic  acid,  evaporating  the  red-brown  acid 
solution  at  about  70°  C,  and  drying  the  residue  at  40°.  It  is  a  light,  loosely  coherent 
powder,  of  the  colour  of  levigated  litharge,  easily  soluble  in  water,  having  an  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  acid  reaction  ;  it  does  not  reduce  nitrate  of  silver  even  at  the  boiling 
heat.    (Ludwig,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  cvii.  1.) 

Dobereiner  obtained  a  basic  ferric  formate,  probably  3Fe''0'.C^H'(Fe^)"'0',  by 
boiling  the  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  with  formate  of  sodium. 

Formate  of  Lead,  CHPbO^,  forms  anhydrou*  shining  rhombic  crystals  isomor- 
phous with  the  barium-salt  (Heusser),  having  a  sweet,  metallic,  astringent  taste,  like 
that  of  the  acetate,  soluble  in  36  to  40  pts.  of  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol;  this  last 
character  alFords  a  means  of  separating  formate  of  lead  from  the  acetate.  Specific 
gra-vity  4-56  (Bottger  and  Giesecke,  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1860,  p.  17).  It  decom- 
poses when  heated,  giving  off  a  watery  liquid  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  but  no  acid 
reaction.  Gobel  obtained  a  formate  of  lead  containing  \  at.  water  (2CHPbO^  +  H^O), 
which  it  gave  off  at  100°  C. 

Formonitrate  of  Lead,  3CHPbO-.PbNO'  +  H'O. — Obtained  by  dissolving  formate 
of  lead  in  a  hot  nearly  saturated  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and  cooling  slowly,  in  large 
rhombic  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  (Lucius, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  113.) 

Formatj}  of  Lithium,  CHLiO^. — Rhombic  crystals,  having_the  faces  ooP  .  oopoo  . 
P  .  Poo  .  2Pao.    Inclination  of  ooP  :  cxP  =  113°  52';  Poo  :  Poo  over  the  prmcipal 
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axis  =  106°  42';  2pcc  :  2pcc  over  the  principal  axis  =  91°  48'.  (Handl,  Wien. 
Akacl.  Ber.  xxxii.  252.) 

Formate  of  Magnesium,  CHMgO^  +  H'-O. — Crystallises  in  microscopic  rhombic 
prisms  and  octahedrons,  efflorescing  in  the  air,  soluble  in  13  pts.  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  gives  off  its  water  at  100°  C.  (Souchay  and  Groll,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
lixvi.  470.) 

Formate  of  Manganese,  CIIMnO^  +  H-'O. — Eeddish  monoclinic  crystals,  iso- 
morphous  with  the  following  salt,  and  exhibiting  the  same  faces.  Soluble  in  15  pts. 
cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  they  give  off  .water  and  crumble  to  a 
white  powder. 

Formate  of  Manganese  and  Barium,  CH(Mn ;  Ba)0-  +  H'-O. — This  salt,  which 
has  the  composition  of  the  preceding  with  an  indefinite  portion  of  the  manganese 
replaced  by  barium,  crystallises,  on  evaporating  the  mixed  solutions  of  its  component 
salts,  in  monoclinic  crystals  exhibiting  the  combination  ocP  .  oP  .  ooPoo  .  [  ooPoo  ]  . 
+  P  .  _P  .  +  2Poo .  Eatio  of  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-7598  :  1  :  0-9175.  Angle  b  :  c  = 
82°  28';  ooP  :  cxP  in  the  orthodiagonal  principal  section  =  105°  4';  oP:  +  P  = 
120°  20';  oP  :  ooP  =  94°  33';  oP  :  +  2Poo  =112°  39';  +P  :  +P  =  93°  11';  -P  :  -P 
=  109°  39'.    Cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  ooP.    (Ileusser,  Pogg.  Ann.  kxxiii.  37.) 

Formates  of  Mercury. — 1.  Mcrcuroiis  Formate.  CHHg-0-  or  CHHhgO'^.* — 
When  mercuric  oxide  is  dissolved  in  cold  aqueous  formic  acid,  containing  10  per  cent,  of 
the  acid  (CH-0*),  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  the  solution  suddenly  solidifies,  with  intu- 
mescence and  escape  of  carbonic  anhydride,  yielding  a  micaceous  mass  ;  this  effect  is 
due  to  the  separation  of  the  mercurous  salt  formed  l>y  the  action  of  the  formic  acid  on 
the  mercuric  o.xide.  At  first,  a  solution  of  mercuric  formate  is  produced,  but  on  tlie 
application  of  heat,  4  at.  of  this  salt  are  resolved  into  2  at.  mercurous  formate,  1  at. 
fi-ee  formic  acid,  and  1  at.  carbonic  anhydi-ide  : 

4CnHgO^  =  2CHHg'0=  +  CIPO-  +  CO^. 

As  formic  acid  is  set  free  in  this  pi'ocess,  the  liquid  separated  from  the  crystals  of  the 
mercurous  salt  may  be  again  saturated  in  the  cold  with  mercuric  oxide,  and  then,  if 
gently  heated,  it  will  yield  another  crop  of  crystals  of  the  mercurous  salt.  If  the  mer- 
curic solution  be  too  strongly  heated,  the  crystals  turn  grej'  from  admixture  of  mercury, 
and  if  a  stiU.  stronger  lieat  be  applied,  nothing  but  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated. 
The  crystals  must  be  dried  between  bibulous  paper  at  a  temperature  between  30° 
and  40°  C.  They  are  delicate  microscopic  four  and  six-sided  tables,  snow-wliite 
with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  greasy  to  the  touch  ;  their  taste  is  saline  at  first,  but  after- 
wards metallic  and  astringent.  They  blaelcen  when  exposed  to  light,  especially  if 
moist,  and  liliewise,  thougli  more  slowly,  in  tlie  dark.  They  are  decomposed  by 
pressure,  or  by  a  heat  of  100°,  into  mercury,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  formic  acid  : 

2CHIIg20-  =  Hg^  +  CH'^0-  -I-  COl 
Wlien  heated  in  a  spoon,  they  are  suddenly  decomposed,  with  a  hissing  noise,  and 
leave  metallic  mercury.  Their  aqueous  solution,  wlien  continuously  heated,  gives  off 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  deposits  all  tlie  mercury  in  tlie  metallic  state,  the  liquid 
being  converted  into  a  solution  of  pure  formic  acid  (as  shown  by  the  preceding  equa- 
tion). The  crystals  dissolve  in  520  pts.  of  water  at  17°  C. ;  more  abmidantly,  but  with 
incipient  decomposition,  in  warm  water;  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Gobel,  N.  Tr.  vi.  1, 190 ;  Liebig,  Pogg.  Ann.  iii.  207.) 

2.  Mercuric  Formate. — The  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  cold  dilute  formic  acid  yields, 
with  potash,  a  precipitate  which  is  yellow  at  first,  and  with  ammonia  a  white  precipi- 
tate ;  but  even  if  kept  cold,  it  like^vise,  after  a  few  minutes,  deposits  crystals  of  the 
mercurous  salt  (Gobel).  The  finely  pulverised  oxide  dissolves  in  the  cold  concen- 
trated acid,  forming  a  syrupy  solution,  which,  if  left  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
dries  up  to  a  white  crystallo-granular  mass,  soluble  in  water.  This  mass  is  likewise 
converted,  by  the  slightest  rise  of  temperature,  into  white,  acicular  mercurous  formate, 
carbonic  anhydride  being  at  the  same  time  evolved  and  formic  acid  set  free.  (Liebig.) 

Formate  of  Methyl. — See  FoBinc  Ethebs. 

Formate  of  Nickel  crystallises  in  hydrated  green  needles  grouped  in  tufts;  they 
are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  turn  yellow  in  drying. 

Formates  of  Potassium??. —  1.  The  neutral  salt,  CKKO-,  ciystuWisefi  with,  diffi- 
culty in  white  transparent  cubes,  having  a  saline  bitter  taste.  They  are  anhydrous, 
deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  They  decrepitate  when  heated,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  melf  to  a  liquid  which  solidifies  on  cooling. 

2.  Acid  scdt. — A  solution  of  neutral  formate  of  potassium  in  hot  concentrated 
formic  acid,  yields,  according  to  Bineau  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xix.  291,  and  xxi.  183), 
crystalline  needles  as  it  cools.    Tho  mother-liquor  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 

»  Hg  =  100  ;  Hhg  =  200. 
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acid  and  caustic  potash  yielded  a  crystalline  mass,  part  of  which  was  left  in  vacuo,  as 
long  as  it  emitted  any  odour  of  formic  acid  ;  another  portion  was  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo.  These  three  preparations  contained  formic  acid 
and  potash  in  the  proportion  indicated  by  the  formula,  CHKO^.CH^O^  but  the  first 
also  contained  2'6  per  cent,  of  water,  the  second  7'6,  and  the  third  H'O  per  cent. 
The  salt  has  a  strongly  acid  taste,  and  is  highly  deliquescent.  By  solution  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  evaporation,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  converted  into  the  neutral 
salt.    When  kept  for  some  time  in  vacuo,  it  gives  off  part  of  its  acid. 

Formate  of  Silver,  CHAgO^ — Oxide  of  silver  is  instantly  reduced  by  heated 
formic  acid,  but  the  cold  acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition ;  by  evaporating  the 
solution,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  transparent  rhombohedral  crystals.  It  likewise 
separates,  on  mixing  moderately  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  formate  of 
sodium,  in  small  shining  white  crystals,  which  under  the  microscope  exhibit  the  form 
of  four  or  six-sided  plates.  From  very  strong  solutions  the  salt  separates  as  a  curdy 
precipitate. 

Formate  of  silver  quickly  turns  black  even  in  the  dark,  especially  if  moist.  When 
heated  it  is  immediately  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride,  metallic  silver,  and  formic 
acid.    Potash  decomposes  it  immediately,  with  evolution  of  heat.  (Liebig.) 

Formates  of  Sodium. — 1.  The  anhydrous  neutral  salt,  CHNaO^,  crystallises  in 
rhombic  prisms  with  bevelled  lateral  faces,  which  melt  at  200°  C,  are  moderately 
soluble  in  water,  less  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  (Souchay  and  Groll,  J.  pr.  Cliem. 
Lxxvi.  470).  A  hydrated  salt,  CHNaO'  +  H'-O,  was  obtained  by  Gobel,  and  likewise 
by  Souchay  and  Groll,  in  rhombic  tables  with  bevelled  lateral  faces,  or  flat  four-sided 
prisms,  melting  in  their  water  of  crystallisation,  then  giving  it  off  with  strong  intu- 
mescence, and  afterwards  solidifying  to  a  pearly  anhydrous  mass.  These  hydrated 
crystals  are  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  2  pts.  water.  Formate  of  sodium  does  not 
yield  any  acid  distillate  when  strongly  heated. 

The  solution  of  this  salt  is  used  by  Dobereiner  to  precipitate  mercury,  silver,  gold, 
palladium,  and  platinum  from  their  solutions  in  the  metallic  state,  and  thus  to  separate 
them  from  other  metals.  The  dry  salt  may  be  used  as  a  reducing  agent  in  blowpipe 
experiments. 

2.  The  acid  salt,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  in  strong  aqueous  formic 
acid,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  forms  ill-defined  crystals,  containing  acid  and  base  in 
the  proportion  represented  by  the  formula  CHNaO^.CH'^0- ;  they  also  contain  7  per 
cent,  of  water.  The  properties  of  this  salt  are  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding 
potassium-salt.  (Bineau.) 

Formate  of  Strontiiun,  CHSrO^  +  IPO.— The  statements  of  different  ob- 
servers respecting  the  crystalline  form  of  this  salt  do  not  quite  agree.  According  to 
Kopp  {Krystallographie,  p.  164),  it  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  dimetric  or  quad- 
ratic system,  for  which  c  —  1-177  ;  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  105°  23';  in  the 
lateral  edges  =  118°  30';  Pco  :  Poo  in  the  terminal  edges  =  98°  48';  in  the  lateral 
edges  133°  68'.  Ordinary  combination  P  .  oP  with  2Pqo  subordinate  ;  or  P  with  Poo  , 
which  then  occurs  hemihedrally,  and  often  as  the  dominant  form.  According  to 
Heusser,  on  the  other  hand,  the  salt  crj-staUises  in  transparent  sis-sided  prisms  be- 

JC  P 

longing  to  the  trimetric  or  rhombic  system,  with  the  faces  ooP  ,  Poo  ,  ooPoo  ,  and 

2f>2  .  ...  P 

the  two  hemihedral  forms  occurring  on  opposite  sides  of  the  crystal  {  +  with 

2j>2  P  2P2 
 ^ ,  and  —  —  with  -I — —),  but  not  being  invariably  attached  to  either  side. 

Eatio  of  axes  a:h:c  =  0-6()761  :  1  :  0-59494.*  Inclination  of  ooP  :  ooP  =  117°  26'; 
too  :  Poo  over  the  principal  axis  =  118°  30'.  According  to  Pasteur  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xxxi.  67),  this  salt,  though  it  exhibits  non-superposible  hemihedral  forms 
(which  may  be  distinguished  as  riyht  and  leff),  differs  from  other  salts  which  exhibit 
this  peculiarity  (the  dextro-  and  Isevo-tartrates  for  example)  in  two  respects:  first,  its 
solution  does  not  deflect  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light ;  and  secondly,  on  re- 
crj'stallising  either  the  right  or  the  left  variety  of  the  salt,  crystals  of  the  opposite  kind 
are  always  olitained  mixed  with  those  of  the  original  variety.  But  according  to  E. 
Jacobsen  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxiii.  493),  the  development  of  the  hemihedral  faces  depends 
altogether  on  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  in  the  solution  ;  a  small  quantity  of 
free  formic  acid  favours  their  development,  and  on  recrystallising  the  salt  several 
times  from  pure  water,  they  gradually  disappear.  Jacobsen  finds  also  that  carefully 
selected  hemihedral  crystals  of  either  variety  never  yield  the  opposite  variety  on 
recrystallisation.    Crystals  of  the  salt  prepared  with  formic  acid  obtained  by  the 

»  As  two  of  these  axes  differ  but  slightly  in  length,  the  form  is  very  nearly  quadratic. 
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oxidation  of  starch,  when  placed  so  that  an  obtuse  edge  of  the  prism  ccP  is  turned 

P  . 

to  tlie  observer,  exliibit  for  the  most  part  the  face  -  to  the  left  point  above  (of  the 

observer),  whereas  crystals  of  the  same  salt  prepared  with  formic  acid  obtained 

p 

from  oxalic  acid  and  glycerin  exliibit,  for  the  most  part,  the  face  -  to  the  right  point 

above.  (Jacobsen.) 

Formate  of  strontium  is  soluble  in  water,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  crumbles  to  a 
white  anhydrous  powder  when  heated. 

Formate  of  Tctryl. — See  Formic  Ethers. 

Formate  of  Thorinum. — A  solution  of  hydrate  of  thorinum  in  aqueous  formic 
acid  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystals  which  form  a  clear  solution  in  boiling 
water,  but  when  digested  in  cold  water  form  an  acid  solution  and  leave  a  basic  salt. 
Alcohol  dissolves  them  but  sparingly.  (Berzelius.) 

Formates  of  Tin. — Stannous  Formate  is  sometimes  a  white  insoluble  powder, 
which  turns  black  at  first  when  ignited  ;  sometimes  a  gelatinous  mass  which  is  ditfioult 
to  dry,  and  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  a  white  p'lwder.  (Arvidson.) 

Stannic  Formate.  —  Aqueous  tetrachloride  of  tin  mixed  with  formate  of  sodium 
does  not  become  turbid  till  the  mixture  is  heated ;  it  then  becomes  white  and  gelati- 
nous, and  after  a  while  the  precipitate  assumes  a  crystalline  character  (Lie  big.)  The 
acid  does  not  dissolve  stannic  oxide,  even  when  heated. 

Forma  tes  of  Uranium. — 1.  Uravous  formate. — Protoehloride  of  uranium  yields, 
with  formate  of  sodium,  a  green  precipitate,  which  dissolves,  with  green  colour,  in 
excess  of  the  sodium-salt,  and  does  not  reappear  on  furtlier  addition  of  chloride  of 
uranium.  But  on  heating  the  mixture,  it  becomes  turbid,  aud  deposits  a  greyish 
green  body  containing  uranous  oxide  and  formic  acid.  The  colourless  liquid  filtered 
from  this  substance  contains  a  large  quantity  of  formic  acid  and  but  little  uranium. 
(Eammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  lix.  34.) 

Uranic  Formate. — Uncrystallisable,  glutinous  mass,  which  becomes  moist  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  (Richter.) 

Formate  of  Vanadium. — Hydrated  vanadic  oxide  dissolves  in  aqueous  formic 
acid,  yielding  a  blue  solution,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  a  blue,  opaque,  saline 
mass,  easily  soluljle  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  remains  blue  if  it  contains  a 
slight  excess  of  acid ;  but  as  this  acid  evaporates  in  the  air,  the  solution  turns  green. 
(B  erzelius.) 

Formate  of  Zinc,  CHZnO-  +  ffO. — Crystallises  by  evaporation  in  monoelinic 
prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  manganese  and  cadmium  salts,  and  exhibiting  the  faces 
o=P,  oP, +P,  +2Pa=,  ooP<».  Ratio  of  axes  a  :  h  :  0  =  076.527  :  1  :  O-OSiSO.  Angle  of 
inclined  axes  =  82'=  41';  ooP  :  coP  =  104°  32' ;  oP  :  +  P  =  120°  4' ;  oP  :  ooP  = 
94°  28';  oP:  +  2Poo  =  112°  14';  +P:  +P  =  93°  17'  (Heusser).  The  crystals 
are  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  24  pts.  water  at  19°  C,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
By  dry  distillation  they  give  off  pungent  inflammable  gas,  and  leave  zinc-oxide  con- 
taining charcoal. 

Formate  of  Zinc  and  Barium,  CH(Ba  ;  Zn)0-,  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the 
triclinie  system.  (Heusser.) 

FORBCZC  ETH3ERS.  Compounds  derived  from  formic  acid  by  the  substitution 
of  an  alcohol-radicle  for  the  basic  hydrogen.  Four  of  them  are  known,  all  derived 
from  alcohols  of  the  series  C°H-'''''''0,  viz.  the  formates  of  methyl,  ethyl,  tetryl,  and 
amyl. 

Formate  of  Amyl,  CH'^O^  =  CH(C*H")0=.— This  compound,  isomeric  with 
eapric  acid,  and  with  valerate  of  methyl,  butyrate  of  ethyl,  etliylate  of  tetryl,  and  pro- 
pionate of  trityl,  is  obtained  by  distilling  6  pts.  anhydrous  formate  of  sodium,  6  pts. 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  7  pts.  amylic  alcohol ;  mixing  the  distillate  with  water ; 
washing  the  separated  liquid  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  then  with  water; 
drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifying.  It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  having 
an  agreeable  odour,  like  that  of  ripe  fruits.  Specific  gravity  0'8743  at  21°  C.  (Kopp) ; 
0-8809  at  15°,  referred  to  water  at  4°  as  unity  (Mendelejef  Compt.  rend.  1.  52). 
Boiling  point  about  116°.  Slightly  soluble  in  water;  when  kept  in  vessels  containing 
air  it  quickly  tm-ns  acid.    (H.  Kopp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iv.  183.) 

Chloramylio  Formate,  C''H"C10-.  Syn.  with  Chloeocabbonate  of  Amyl 
(i.  916). 

Formate  of  Butyl. — See  Formate  of  Tetryl. 

Formate  of  Ethyl,  CTPO-  =  CH(C'-'H'*)0-.  Ethylic  formate.  Formic  ether. 
Ameisendther.  Ameisenna^jhta.    (Gm.  viii.  482  ;  Gerh.  i.  234.)— This  ether,  isomeric 
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with  propionic  acid  and  acetate  of  methyl,  was  discovered  by  Afzelius  of  Upsal,  in 
1777  ;  examined  soon  afterwards  by  Bucholz,  and  by  Gehlen,  and  more  exactly  by 
Dobereiner,  Liebig,  Marchand,  Lowig  and  Weidmann,  and  H.  Kopp.  It  is  obtained 
by  distilling  alcohol  with  strong  formic  acid,  or  formate  of  sodium  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  by  the  decomposition  of  oxalic  ether. 

Preparation. —  1.  By  distilling  7  pts.  of  dry  formate  of  sodium  with  a  mixture  of  6 
pts.  of  highly  rectified  spirit,  and  10  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  agitating  the  distillate, 
if  acid,  with  magnesia ;  separating  it  from  alcohol  by  agitation  with  water,  then  de- 
canting the  ether  and  rectifying  it  over  chloride  of  calcium  (Dobereiner).  On 
mixing  the  three  ingredients,  heat  is  evolved  sufficient  to  distil  over  all  the  formic 
ether.  The  distillate  is  agitated  with  an  equal  volume  of  milk  of  lime,  and  the  formic 
ether  evolved  as  above  is  dehydrated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  after  separation  from  the 
lower  stratum,  the  chloride  of  calcium  being  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes  moist, 
after  which  the  ether  is  simply  decanted  otF  (Liebig).  H.  Kopp  uses  8  pts.  of  for- 
mate of  sodium  to  7  pts.  alcohol  of  88  per  cent.,  and  11  pts.  sulphuric  acid,  conducting 
the  process  in  other  respects  in  the  same  manner  as  Liebig. — 2.  A  mixture  of  30  pts. 
siilphuric  acid,  15  pts.  water,  and  15  pts.  highly  rectified  spirit  is  poured  upon  an  in- 
timate mixture  of  10  pts.  starch  and  37  pts.  very  finely  pounded  manganese,  and  the 
whole  distilled  with  gentle  ebullition  as  long  as  formic  ether  continues  to  pass  over. 
A  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  then  dissolved  in  the  distillate,  whereby,  in 
the  following  distillation  over  the  water-bath,  the  greater  part  of  the  water  and  alcohol  is 
retained,  and  the  liquid  which  passes  over  is  again  rectified  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

3.  Acid- oxalate  of  ethyl  distilled  with  glycerin  at  100°  C.  decomposes  similarly  to 
oxalic  acid  when  similarly  treated  (p.  686),  yielding  formate  of  ethyl.  The  impure 
ether  obtained  by  prolonged  digestion  of  oxalic  acid  with  alcohol  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose.    (Church,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xi.  75.) 

4.  Formic  ether  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  neutral 
oxalate  of  ethyl.  When  700  grms.  dehydi-ated  oxalic  acid  (obtained  by  gently  heating 
a  kilogramme  of  the  crystallised  acid)  are  mixed  with  750-800  grms.  absolute  alcohol, 
or  spirit  of  97  to  98  per  cent.,  and  the  mixture  distilled  in  a  sand-bath,  there  is  ob- 
tained between  145°  and  186°  C.  a  distillate  containing  formate  and  oxalate  of  ethyl, 
together  with  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  ethyl  and  alcohol,  and  above  186°  pure 
oxalate  of  ethyl.  The  mixture  just  mentioned  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distil- 
lation, the  formate  of  ethyl  passing  over  between  55°  and  75°.  (Lowig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  Ixiii.  464;  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1861,  p.  597.) 

Properties. — Formic  ether  is  a  thin,  transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  having  a 
strong  agreeable  odour,  like  that  of  peach-kernels,  and  a  stronglv  aromatic  taste ;  of 
specific  gravity  0-9157  at  18°  C.  (Gehlen);  0-9188  at  17°;  0-9984  at  0°  (H.  Kopp); 
0-9577  at  0' (Pierre).  Boils  at  54°  (R.  Marchand);  at  56°,  under  a  pressure  of 
27-7"  (D cibereiner) ;  at  54-9°  with  platinum  wire  immersed  in  it  (H.  Kopp);  at 
62  9°  under  a  pressure  of  752  mm.  (Pierre);  at  54-3  under  a  pressure  of  762  mm. 
(Andrews).  Tension  of  vapour  at  230  =  8  2  inches  of  mercury  (D  cibereiner). 
Vapour-density  =  2-593  (Liebig);  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  2-565.  It  bums  with 
a  blue  flame  yellow  at  the  edges.  It  dissolves  in  9  pts.  water  at  18°  C,  absorbs 
moisture  quickly  from  the  air,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  thereby  into  alcohol  and 
formic  acid ;  it  must  therefore  be  kept  over  chloride  of  calcium.  In  presence  of  alkalis 
the  decomposition  takes  place  more  quickly.  Formic  ether  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol,  ether,  and  wood-spirit,  and  with  many  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  Heated 
with  dry  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes,  it  is  converted  into  formamide  (Hofmann,  p.  681). 
With  chlorine  it  yields  substitution  products  {vid.  inf.). 

Chlorethylic  Formate,  C^H^CIO-. — Identical  with  chlorocarbonate  of  ethyl  (i.  916). 

BicMorethylic  formate,  CH^CPO^  =  QajjaQpl^- — Chlorine  rapidly  attacks  formic 
ether,  producing  hydrochloric  acid  and  dichlorethylic  formate : 
C^H^O^  +  2CP  =  C'H^Cl-0=  +  2HC1; 

together  -witli  formic  acid  and  chloride  of  ethyl,  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  hj'dro- 
chloric  acid  on  the  formic  ether.  The  product  is  distilled  slowly,  the  temperature  not 
being  allowed  to  exceed  90°  C. ;  at  105°  the  mixture  would  turn  brown.  The  residue 
is  poured  into  water,  and  the  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  dried  in  vacuo.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  decomposed  by  water.  Specific  gravity  =  1-261  at 
16°  C.  It  cannot  be  boiled  without  decomposition.  Aqueoxis  potash  attacks  it  readily, 
pi'odueing  chloride,  acetate,  and  formate  of  potassium : 

C^H'CPO^  +  2KH0  =  2HC1  -H  C^H'KO^  +  CHKO^ 

Percldorethylic  formuie,  CCPO^  =  pjnisfO- — This  compound,  produced  by  the 
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action  of  chlorine  on  formic  ether  in  sunshine,  has  exactly  the  same  composition,  pro- 
perties, and  reactions  as  perchlorometliylic  acetate  obtained  in  like  manner  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  acetate  of  metliyl  (i.  2-1) ;  in  fact  the  two  compounds  appear  to 
be  identical. 

For  m  a  te  of  Methyl,  C^H'O^  =  qjJs  |0.    Mcthylic formate— Thh  compound, 

isomeric  with  acetic  acid,  was  first  obtained  in  1835  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Iviii.  48).  To  prepsre  it,  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  methyl  and  formate 
of  sodium  are  gently  heated  in  a  distillatory  apparatus.  As  soon  as  the  action  begins, 
the  mass  becomes  spontaneously  heated,  and  methylic  formate  passes  over  in  a  nearly 
pure  state  into  the  receiver,  which  should  be  well  cooled.  The  methylic  formate, 
■which  afterwards  passes  over  at  a  higher  temperature,  is  contaminated  with  a  little 
methylic  sulphate.  The  distillate  thus  obtained  is  rectified  over  formate  of  sodium, 
and  then  once  by  itself  in  a  dry  retort.  In  this  manner,  a  perfectly  pure  product  ia 
obtained.  This  compound  is  not  obtained  by  distilling  wood-spirit  and  formate  of 
sodium  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Formate  of  methyl  is  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  very 
volatile,  and  having  an  ethereal  but  very  pleasant  odour.  Vapour-density  —  2'084 
(Dumas  and  Peligot) ;  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  =  2-08.  Boils  between  3C°  and 
38-  C. ;  smells  like  formic  ether.    (Li  eb  i  g.) 

Chhromcthylic  formate,  CH'CIO^. — Identical  with  chloroearbouate  of  methyl 
(i.  916), 

Perchloromethylic  formate,  C'Cl'O-  =  y  0. — To  prepare  it,  perfectly  anhy- 

drous methylic  formate  is  placed  in  a  bottle  filled  witli  dry  chlorine  gas,  and  exposed 
for  some  days  to  the  sun  (the  action,  though  violent  at  first,  .soon  diminishes  in  inten- 
sity), till  after  about  fourteen  days  the  colour  of  the  chlorine  no  longer  diminishes. 
The  liquid,  which  is  coloured  by  free  chlorine,  is  then  distilled,  the  portion  which 
distils  over  below  190°  C.  collected  apart,  and  rectified  several  times,  the  more  volatile 
portion  being  each  time  collected. 

It  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  very  thin  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1'724  at  10°  C, 
boiling  at  180°  to  181°,  and  having  a  strong  pungent  odour,  like  that  of  phosgene. 
Wlien  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  tlirough  a  tube  heated  to  340° — 350,  it  is  converted 
almost  wholly  into  phosgene  gas,  with  which  indeed  it  is  polymeric.  AqvitoxLS  ammonia 
acts  violently  upon  it,  forming  white  nacreous  triehloracetamide  and  sal-ammoniac, 
and  probably  a  third  product.  Potash,  even  when  hot  and  concentrated,  exerts  scarcely 
any  decomposing  action.  Aleohol  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  chlorocarbonate  of 
ethyl ;  methylic  and  amylic  alcohols  form  similar  products.  (Cahours.) 

FormatcofTctryl,  C=^H'«0=  =  ^J^j*^  1 0.— Discovered  by  Wurtz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

xciii.  121).  Isomeric  with  valeric  acid,  with  butyrate  of  metliyl,  propionate  of  ethyl, 
and  acetate  of  trityl.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  formate  of  silver  vrith  somewhat  less 
than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodide  of  tetryl  in  a  sealed  tube  in  the  water-bath  for 
several  hours,  then  distilling  off  the  volatile  product,  washing  with  sodic  carbonate, 
drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifying.  It  is  a  fragrant  liquid,  boUing  at 
about  100°  C. 

POai«OM:E5TH"2-2.AI..    See  Methylal. 

E'OSESOUAPHTHAIiIDB.    Syn.  with  Naphthtl-foemamide  (p.  681). 

FOBlWOUETlKr.  C^'H'"©'^?  (Hlasiwetz,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xv.  142). — A 
substance  obtained,  togetlier  with  glucose,  by  the  action  of  hot  hydrochloric  or  boiling 
dilute  sulphiu-ic  acid  on  ononin,  C"-H'''0-'  (g.  v.) : 

C-IP'O-'  =  C^'H^t'O'^  +  C"H-^0'2  +2H-0. 

It  may  be  purified  and  obtained  quite  white  by  crystallisation  from  strong  alcohol, 
or  by  solution  in  ammonia  and  partial  precipitation  with  hydroeliloric  acid.  From  the 
hot  alcoholic  solution  it  separates  in  smaU  crystals.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  ether,  does  not  precipitate  metallic  salts,  or  colour  ferric  chloride.  Fixed 
alkalis  dissolve  it  and  decompose  it  at  the  boiling  heat.  By  sulphimc  acid  and  per- 
oxide of  manganese  it  is  coloured  ^dolet.  By  boiling  with  baryta-water  it  is  resolved 
into  formic  acid  and  ononetin,  C^'H^O"  : 

C-.o£[.ooi3  +  =  2CH^02  +  C"H^»0" 

rORMOWITRias.    Syn.  with  Htdkocvanic  ACID  (p.  214.) 

FOBIMCI7XI.3:,  laATIOSTAIi. — Chemists  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  between 
two  different  kinds  of  formuL'e  ;  namely,  emfirical  formidcB  and  rational  formvlte. 
These  terms  were  first  introduced  by  Berzelius  (Jahresber.  [1833]  xiii.  189;  Fogg. 
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.Ann.  xxriii.  617;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  liv.  5  ;  abstr.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  173) ;  the  former  to 
•denote  formulse  whieh  "  result  immediately  from  an  exact  analysis  and  are  inTariable:" 
ttlie  latter  to  denote  formulse  whicli  "  are  designed  to  give  an  idea  of  the  two  electro- 
chemically  opposite  bodies  of  which  the  compound  is  regarded  as  constituted  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  render  evident  the  electro-chemical  division  of  the  body  submitted  to 
■analysis."  The  meaning  now  attached  to  these  expressions  is  only  so  far  different 
.fi'om  their  original  meaning  as  here  defined,  that,  with  the  growth  of  new  theories  of 
■chemical  constitution,  the  signification  of  rational  formute  has  been  widened  so  as  no 
longer  to  denote  the  representation  of  substances  on  the  electro-chemical  theory  only, 
but  so  that  a  formula  which  expresses  any  view  whatever  respecting  the  constitution 
or  nature  of  a  substance,  beyond  what  results  directly  from  its  analysis,  is  now  called 
■a  rational  formula. 

Empirical  formulse  being  merely  expressions  of  the  results  of  analysis  in  terms  of 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  (or  more  strictly  speaking,  in  terms  of  the  values 
represented  by  the  elementary  symbols  :  which,  however,  are  always  taken  in  this 
work  as  standing  for  atomic  weights),  all  that  is  required,  in  order  to  fix  the  empirical 
formula  of  any  substance,  is  that  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  should  have  been 
determined,  and  that  the  substance  itself  should  have  been  accurately  analysed.  Such 
formulse,  therefore,  can  never  become  the  subjects  of  discussion,  or  of  differences  of 
opinion  ;  except,  indeed,  in  cases  where  the  experimental  data  are  incomplete.  With 
rational  formulse,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  different.  A  perfect  rational  formula 
would  amount  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  chemical  constitution,  analogies,  and  rela- 
tions of  the  body  which  it  represents,  while  the  simplest  of  such  formulse  is,  by  its 
very  nature,  an  expression  of  something  more  than  the  direct  results  of  experiment. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  rational  formula  of  any  substance  must  vary  with 
the  general  theoretical  views  which  from  time  to  time  exert  the  greatest  influence  in 
chemical  science,  and  that  chemists  who  hold  different  opinions  with  regard  to  any 
fundamental  point  of  chemical  theory,  will  assign  different  rational  formulse  to  the 
-same  bodies.  On  investigation,  however,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  very  many  cases, 
the  different  formula  given  to  the  same  substance  do  not  represent  distinctly  different 
,views  of  its  chemical  nature,  but  that  they  express  the  same  meaning  under  diffei'ent 
.forms.  In  fact,  the  question,  what  is  the  rat  ional  formula  of  any  given  substance  ? 
resolves  itself  into  these  two  different  parts  :  (1)  what  is  its  chemical  function  or  its 
place  in  a  general  chemical  classification  ?  (2)  by  what  formula  is  this  function  most 
.suitably  expressed  ?  In  this  article  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  by  the  discussion  of 
one  or  two  illustrative  examples,  the  manner  in  which  answers  to  these  questions  can 
.,be  arrived  at. 

The  chemical  properties  of  compounds  of  the  lowest  order  of  complexity  appear  to 
depend  solely  on  their  chemical  composition,  and  hence  the  empirical  formulfe  which 
'express  their  composition  are  at  the  same  time  the  only  possible  rational  formulae 
which  can  be  given  to  them.  In  more  complex  compounds,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chemical  properties  depend,  not  only  on  the  nature  and  proportions  of  their  ele- 
mentary constituents,  but  also  on  the  mode  in  which  these  constituents  are  combined. 
,Thus  acetic  acid,  lactic  acid,  formate  of  methyl,  ethyl-carbonic  acid,  glycollate  of 
anethyl,  methyl-glycoUic  acid,  glucose,  and  some  other  substances,  would  all  give  the 
same  results  on  analysis,  and  would  consequently  all  be  represented  by  the  same  em- 
pirical formula,  CH'^O.  The  very  different  properties  exhibited  by  these  bodies, 
all  composed  of  the  same  elements  united  in  the  same  proportions,  can  be  due  to 
nothing  biit  to  differences  in  the  mode  or  order  in  which  these  elements  are  combined 
in  each  of  them ;  and  although,  in  most  cases,  we  are  far  too  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  atoms  of  compound  bodies  are  grouped  together,  to  attempt  the  expression 
of  it  by  the  arrangement  of  symbols  in  our  foi-mulae,  still  it  is  possible  to  indicate  to  a 
great  extent,  by  means  of  rational  formulse,  the  different  chemical  characteristics  which 
result  from  variations  in  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  same  atoms.  This,  however, 
can  be  done  only  by  a  comparative  method,  that  is,  by  selecting  a  certain  number  of 
representative  substances,  and  giving  to  all  other  bodies  formulse  which  shall 
express  the  nature  of  their  relations  to  the  substances  so  selected. 

In  the  article  Classification  (i.  1010,  et  seq.)  it  has  been  shown  that  the  following 
substances 

HCl  H^O  H'N  ffC 

Hydrochloric  acid.  Water.  Ammonia.  Marsli  gas. 

may  be  thus  taken  as  typical  of  all  compounds  of  the  simplest  order,  and  that,  by  the 
assumption  of  compound  radicles,  substances  of  great  complexity  may  also  be  compared 
with  them.  The  rational  formulse  adopted  in  this  work  amount  merely  to  statements 
that  the  substances  represented  by  them  are  comparable,  so  far  as  regards  their  modes 
of  formation  and  transformation,  with  one  or  other  of  these  fundamental  types.  As- 
suiuing,  at  present,  that  this  is  the  best  system  of  rational  formulse,  the  first  question 
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to  be  fonsidered  —  namely,  the  manner  of  determining  the  pl;ice  of  a  substance  in  a 
general  scheme  of  chemical  classification —  is  seen  to  be  in  reality  a  discussion  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  a  compound  is  referred  to  this  or  that  type,  and  regarded  as  con- 
taining this  or  that  compound  radicle. 

The  rules  which  are  practically  recognised  by  chemists  in  the  formation  of  rational 
formulfe,  -n-illbe  better  explained  in  relation  to  particular  instances,  than  by  attempting 
a  general  exposition  of  them  which  sliould  be  applicable  to  all  cases.  Hippuric  acid, 
for  example,  is  represented  by  many  chemists  by  the  rational  formula, 

^1 
C'H^O  N 

(C^ffO)"' 

"We  will  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  deduced  from  the  known  properties  of  the  substance  it  represents. 

The  analysis  of  hippuric  acid  leads  at  once  to  the  empirical  formula  C'-'H-'NO^ ;  and 
the  quantity  represented  by  this  expression,  is  that  which  results  from  all  reactions 
in  which  hippuric  acid  is  formed,  as  well  as  that  which  reacts  in  all  the  transforma- 
tions which  this  acid  is  capable  of  undergoing.  This  formula  tlierefore  represents,  not 
only  the  composition  of  hippuric  acid,  but  also  its  molecular  weight.  The  principal  reac- 
tions of  hippuric  acid,  at  least  those  which  have  been  chiefly  kept  in  view  in  deducing 
the  rational  formula  above  given,  are  expressed  by  the  following  equations : 

Eeactions  of  formation  — 

1.    C-H^NO^    +    C'H^OCl    =    C'H'NO^    -i-  HCl. 

Glycocine.       Cliloride  of  benzoyl.  Hippuric  acid. 


2.    C^ffNO^  + 

Glycocine. 

Benzoic  acid. 

Hippuric  acid. 

Eeactions  of  transformation 

3.    CffNO'  + 

KHO 

=    C^H^KNO'  +  ffO. 

Hippuric  acid. 

Hippurate  of  potassium. 

4.    C^H^NO'  -I- 

H^O 

Hippuric  acid. 

Glycocine.         Benzoic  acid. 

5.    C^n^NO^  + 

=    C-'H'^NO^    +  CH^O. 

Hippuric  acid. 

Glycocine.     Hydride  of  benzoyl. 

6.    C'H»NO^  V 

NHO^ 

=    CH^'O*       +      W    +  WO. 

Hippuric  acid. 

Benzoglycollic  acid. 

7.    CH'-NO'  + 

0^ 

=  C'ffON     +    200^  +  H-0. 

Hippuric  acid.  Bi  nzamide. 

In  the  first  of  these  equations,  that  representing  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  by 
the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  glycocine,  there  is  an  azotised  body  and  a  chloride 
on  each  side  :  on  the  first  side,  glycocine  and  chloride  of  benzoyl,  and  on  the  second, 
hippuric  acid  and  chloride  of  hydrogen  ;  and  on  looking  at  the  composition  of  these 
substances,  it  is  seen  that  the  difference  between  glycocine  and  hippuric  acid  is  just  the 
same  as  that  between  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  benzoyl.  To  express  these 
relations  in  the  rational  formula  of  liippuric  acid,  it  is  plain  that  this  formula  must 
represent  hippuric  acid  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  glycocine  that  chloride  of 
benzoyl  does  to  chloride  of  hydrogen;  that  is,  it  must  represent  it  as  glycocine  wliereiu 
the  radicle  C'H^O,  benzoyl,  takes  the  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Similarly, 
equations  2  and  4,  which  are  the  converse  of  each  other,  show  that  the  relation  of 
hippuric  acid  to  glycocine  is  the  same  as  that  of  benzoic  acid  to  water ;  and  equation  5, 
that  it  is  also  the  same  as  that  of  hydride  of  benzoyl  to  hydride  of  hydrogen :  but 
benzoic  acid  is  to  water,  and  hydride  of  benzoyl  is  to  hydride  of  hydrogen,  just  what 
chloride  of  benzoyl  is  to  hydrochloric  acid  :  these  last  three  equations  therefore  lead 
to  exactly  the  same  rational  formula  for  hippuric  acid  as  the  first ;  that  is,  to  tlie 
formula 

cm\c-''3j'0)m"-, 

or  an  equivalent  expression. 

Again,  equation  3  shows  that  hippuric  acid  contains  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
so  far  different  from  the  rest  that  it  can  be  replaced  by  an  atom  of  another  metal,  as 
potassium,  while  all  the  other  atoms  remain  in  unaltered  combination.  To  express 
this,  we  must  further  break  up  the  formula  and  write  one  H  separate  from  the  re- 
mainder. Here,  however,  the  question  arises,  how  is  this  result  to  be  combined  with 
the  previous  one.  Are  we  to  represent  this  exceptional  atom  of  hydrogen  as  belonging 
to  the  original  compound  glycocine,  or  to  the  radicle  benzoyl,  which  we  have  already 
admitted  as  replacing  one  atom  of  hydrogen  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  obtanicd 
by  considering  the  properties  of  glycocine  and  chloride  of  benzoyl,  the  subsUinces  from 
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■which  hippru'ic  acid  is  jjut  together  in  the  reaction  represented  in  equation  1.  Glyeo- 
cine  contains  an  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  hj  metals ;  chloride  of  benzoyl  does 
not :  hence  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  replaceable  hydrogen  of  hippuric  acid 
belongs  to  the  glycocine  and  not  to  the  benzoyl.  This  is  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula 

whereas  the  opposite  conclusion  would  be  represented  by  C^H\C'H^O.H)NO'. 

Equation  6  states  that  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  nitrogen  can  be 
removed  from  hippuric  acid  and  rejilaced  l3y  an  atom  of  oxygen.  The  hydrogen-atom 
thus  removed  appears  not  to  be  the  one  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  replaceable 
by  metals :  for  the  product  of  the  reaction,  benzoglycoUic  acid,  still  contains  a  similarly 
replaceable  atom  of  hydrogen.  A  second  H  must  therefore  be  separated  from  the 
rest  in  the  formula  of  hippuric  acid,  and  thus  we  get  the  expression 
C-H=.H.H(C'H=0)N02. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  atom  of  hydrogen  in  glycocine,  which  can  be 
replaced  by  metals,  owes  its  special  characters  to  its  being  in  more  direct  combination 
with  one  of  the  oxygen-atoms  of  the  compound  than  with  the  nitrogen :  hence,  if  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  the 
radicle  C'H^O  in  hippuric  acid  is  not  directly  combined  with  oxygen,  but  is  probably 
primarily  united  with  the  nitrogen.  This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  reaction 
represented  in  equation  7,  where,  when  the  other  elements  are  completely  oxidised 
into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  the  benzoyl  and  part  of  the  hydrogen  remain  united 
with  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  benzamide.  This  can  be  expressed  in  the  rational 
formula  of  hippuric  acid  by  arranging  the  symbols  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  the 
nitrogen  and  the  gToup  C'H'O  as  in  direct  combination ;  for  example,  thus — 

where  the  atom  of  hydrogen  represented  in  direct  combination  with  the  nitrogen  is  the 
one  which  is  displaced,  at  the  same  time  as  the  latter,  when  hippuric  acid  is  acted  on 
by  nitrous  acid  (equation  6),  and  the  second  hydrogen-atom  written  apart  from  the 
rest,  in  the  lowest  line  of  the  formula,  is  the  one  replaceable  by  metals. 

There  is  still  the  group  of  atoms,  C^H'^'O'^,  which  remains  intact  throughout  all  the 
transformations  hitherto  considered,  except  that  represented  by  equation  7,  where  it 
is  completely  oxidised.  We  might  therefore  legitimately  regard  it  as  a  diatomic 
radicle,  and  assign  to  hippuric  acid  the  rational  formula 

^  I 

C'H^O  N 

(C^ffO-)" 
H  I 

as  the  one  which  expresses  all  its  principal  transformations.  But  the  adoption  of  this 
formula  for  hippuric  acid  woxild  involve  the  representation  of  glycocine  by 


■iJj^,,,,       and  of  glycoUic  acid  by  (C=H^O^)"{ 


formulae  which,  though  expressing  several  very  important  relations  of  these  bodies,  not 
only  do  not  indicate  the  possible  formation  of  Heintz's  diglycolamidic  acid,  C^H'NO', 
and  triglycohimidic  acid,  CH^NO",  or  of  the  diglycollic  acid,  C''H°0^,  discovered  by 
Wurtz  and  by  Heiutz,  but  conceal  the  analogy  of  glycollic  acid  to  lactic  acid,  which 
latter  cannot  be  represented  v/ith  a  radicle  containing  0-,  since,  by  the  action  of  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  the  chloride  C^H''OCR  For  these  reasons,  a  formula 
in  which  the  radicle  C-H^O^  is  broken  up  thus,  C^H^O.O,  is  a  more  satisfactory  repre- 
sentation of  glycocine,  and  consequently  of  hippuric  acid,  than  that  given  above.  Thus 
we  come  finally  to  the  expression 

^  1 
C'ffO  fN 

(C-ffO)" 

H  }0 

as  the  ultimate  rational  formula  of  hippuric  acid. 

If,  however,  we  extend  our  consideration,  not  merely  to  the  transformations  of  hip- 
puric acid  itself,  but  also  to  those  of  the  substances  out  of  which  it  is  built  up,  or  into 
which  it  can  be  decomposed  :  if,  for  instance,  we  take  into  account  the  decomposition 
of  benzoic  acid  into  a  carbonate  and  benzene,  and  of  glycocine  into  a  carbonate  and 
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metliylamine,  wlien  distilled  with  baryta,  we  must  break  up  this  formula  still  further 
and  write  it  thus : 


or  in  some  equivalent  form. 

Two  points  arise  from  the  foregoing  discussion  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  dwelt  upon  somewhat  more  at  length.  They  are,  tirst,  the  purely  relative  character 
of  rational  formulse,  or  their  dependence  on  the  particular  transformations  wliich  they 
are  intended  to  represent;  secondly,  the  necessity  of  assigning  comparable  formulae  to 
comparable  substances. 

Rational  formulfe  being  used  in  the  sense  which  has  been  indicated  in  this  article,  that 
is,  as  descriptive  only  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  assigned,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  a 
substance  can  react  in  several  different  ways,  it  may  receive  as  many  distinct  rational 
formulce,  each  of  which  shall  be  truly  descriptive  of  it  relatively  to  a  particular  set  of 
transformations ;  although  it  can  only  have  one  completely  rational  formula,  that  is, 
only  one  formula  indicating  all  the  transformations  which  it  is  capable  of  undergoing. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  what  we  meet  with  in  common  language,  where,  as  we  know, 
.several  distinct  partial  descriptions  of  the  same  object  may  be  each  of  them  quite 
accurate  as  far  as  they  go,  although  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  complete  description 
of  it.  This  is  almost  too  simple  a  matter  to  need  to  be  specially  pointed  out,  were  it 
not  that  some  chemists  maintain  that  the  same  substance  cannot  have  more  than  one 
rational  formula.  For  instance,  in  the  Anna/in  der  Chemie  lotd  Pharmacie,  vol.  cxiii. 
pp.  225,  226  (February,  1860),  we  find  the  following  passage  in  reference  to  the  two 


different  ways  in  which  that  body  reacts,  had  assigned  to  the  product  of  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  chloride  of  lactyl : 

"  If  two  isomeric  bodies  are  recognised  as  distinct  substances  because  they  contain 
their  proximate  constituents  grouped  in  different  ways  ;  if  further  the  rational  consti- 
tution, as  distinguished  from  the  empirical  constitution,  is  that  which  indicates  the 
proximate  constituents  of  a  compound  together  with  the  jjart  which  they  play  therein  ; 
and  if  finally  the  rational  formula  is  the  symbolic  expression  of  the  conception  which 
we  form  to  ourselves,  at  any  given  time,  respecting  the  rational  constitution  of  a  body, 
it  is  not  possible  that,  as  Wurtz  supposes  in  the  case  of  chloropropionic  ether,  a  com- 
pound can  have  two  rational  formulse  at  the  same  time  ;  that  is,  that  it  can  be  variously 
constituted.  No  one  will  share  the  opinion  that  the  chloropropionic  acid  which 
produces  lactic  acid  is  not  identical,  but  merely  isomeric,  with  that  wliich  is  converted 
by  hydrogen  into  propionic  acid." 

"  ....  To  advocate  at  one  time  two  different  rational  formulae  for  the  same 
compound,  that  is,  to  pretend  that  it  contains  now  one  group  of  atoms,  and  now 
anotlier  as  its  proximate  constituents,  and  contains  them  perhaps  differently  combined 
together,  as  is  expressed  by  Wiu'tz's  two  formulse  for  chloropropionic  ether,  is  to  assert 
an  impossibility." 

On  examining  these  quotations,  it  ■will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  rational  formulse 
which  is  contemplated  by  them  is  not  quite  that  which  has  been  explained  in  this 
article.  The  author  plainly  regards  rational  formulse  as  syml^olic  expressions  of  sup- 
positions respecting  the  constitution  of  compounds,  whereby  it  is  sought  to  crp/ain  their 
chemical  properties.  Regarding  the  reactions  of  compound  bodies  as  determined,  not 
only  by  tlie  nature  of  tlieir  elements,  but  also  by  the  way  in  which  their  constituent 
atoms  are  united,  he  considers  that  rational  formulse  ought  to  represent  the  ultimate 
structure  of  bodies,  and  thus  show  why  they  exhibit  the  particular  properties  by 
wliich  they  are  characterised.  If  we  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the 
constitution  of  bodies,  there  can  be  no  question  that  formulse  by  which  it  was  expressed 
would  be  the  best  rational  chemical  formuhe,  and  that  of  such  formulse,  only  one  could 
be  true  for  each  substance ;  but,  since  our  only  mode  of  learning  how  bodies  are  con- 
stituted is  by  studying  the  reactions  by  which  they  are  formed  and  transformed,  it 
seems  the  safest  course  to  be  satisfied,  for  the  present,  with  formul;e  which  simply  in- 
dicate what  these  reactions  are,  resting  assured  that  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  their  cause  is  by  endeavouring  to  attain  a  distinct  and  complete  concep- 
tion of  their  manner. 

When  considering  any  reaction  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  it  a  rational 


0,  which  Wurtz,  in  order  to  express  the 
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formula  for  the  bodies  which  take  part  in  it,  we  Iiave  always  to  distinguish  between 
the  constituents  which  are  iinatfected  by  the  reaction  and  those  which  are  added, 
separated,  or  replaced  by  othei-s.  Thus  when  chloride  of  benzoyl  acts  on  ammonia, 
producing  benzamide, 

C'H^OCl    +    ffN    =    C'H'ON    +  HCl, 

Chloride  of  benzoyl.  Benzamide. 
we  have  the  group  CH-'O  eommou  to  the  reagent  and  to  the  product,  while  CI  iu  the 
former  is  replaced  by  II'-N  in  the  latter.  It  has  been  explained  iu  the  article  Classi- 
fication (i.  101-1,  1015)  that  the  group  which  remains  constant  throughout  a  reaction  is 
the  radicle  of  the  substances  concerned  in  it,  while  the  atoms  that  are  affected  by  the  re- 
action are  those  which  serve  to  characterise  the  type  of  the  reagent  and  product  re- 
spectively.   In  the  rational  formula  of  any  substance,  the  radicle  expresses  its  genetic 

C'H'O^ 

relations,  and  the  type  its  chemical  function.    In  the  formula     H    [■  N,  for  benza- 


mide, the  radicle  C'H^O  indicates  that  the  substance  belongs  to  the  same  chemical 
family  as  benzoic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  chloride  of  benzoyl  ;  while  the  symbol 
of  nitrogen  outside  the  bracket,  and  the  two  Hs  within,  denote  that  its  chemical 
function  is  that  of  a  primary  monamide  (Amides,  i.  169).  This  formula,  however, 
plainly  does  not  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  reaction  such  as  that  of  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  on  benzamide,  namely, 

C'H'NO    +    PCP    =    CH^NCl    +    HCl    +  POCP, 

To  obtain  a  formuhi  which  shall  do  so,  we  must,  as  before,  distinguish  between  the 
atoms  which  are  affected  by  the  reaction  and  those  which  remain  in  unaltered 
combination;  we  thus  get  from  this  equation  the  rational  formida  for  benzamide, 

H  ^  I  ^'  ^''^^'^^  represents  it  as  the  hydrate  of  the  radicle  C'H'ON. 

The  consideration  of  two  different  reactions  thus  leads  to  the  representation  of 
benzamide  at  one  time  as  an  amide,  at  another  as  a  hydrate,  but  it  is  possible  to 
express  both  these  reactions  by  a  single  rational  formula,  if  we  represent  benzamide  as 

H  l„ 

at  once  an  amide  and  a  hydrate.    This  is  done  by  the  formula  (C'H*)'"      ,  where 

H  }0 

C'H\  the  group  of  atoms  which  remains  unaltered  throughout  both  reactions,  is  the 
radicle,  and  the  type  ^sq  |  • 

It  is  important  to  notice  here  that  a  formula  derived  from  a  simple  type  can  only 
express  reactions  of  the  kind  which  is  characteristic  of  that  type,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
we  have  to  express  more  than  one  kind  of  reaction  by  the  same  formula,  we  must 
make  use  of  a  complex  type.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  complication  of  type  involves 
simplification  of  radicle,  and  vice  versa;  so  that  a  formula  expressing  all  the  reactions 
in  which  a  given  sulistance  could  possibly  take  part,  whether  as  reagent  or  product, 
would  be  one  containing  only  radicles  of  the  greatest  possible  simplicity ;  that  is,  con- 
sisting of  single  elementary  atoms.  All  rational  formulae  containing  compound  radicles 
are  necessarily  partial,  for  they  cannot  express  any  reactions  in  which  the  constituents 
of  those  radicles  are  separated  from  each  other.  Such  formulje  are  nevertheless,  the 
most  commonly  useful,  for  it  ij  more  frequently  necessary  to  point  out  the  relations  of 
one  substance  to  others  of  a  comparable  degree  of  complexity,  than  to  indicate  the 
reactions  by  which  it  can  be  put  together  from  its  constituent  atoms,  or  by  which  these 
can  all  be  separated  from  eacli  other.  (See  further.  Preliminary  Report  on  Organio 
Chemistri/,  l>y  Gr.  C.  Foster.    Reports  of  British  Associat.  for  1859,  pp.  7-11.) 

The  second  point  which,  as  has  been  stated,  arises  out  of  the  discussion  of  the  for- 
mula of  hippuric  acid,  is  the  necessity  of  giving  comparable  formulae  to  comparable 
substances,  or  of  adopting  a  uniform  sj'stem  of  rational  notation  ;  that  is,  always  ex- 
pressing similar  reactions  in  the  same  way.  What  is  meant  will  become  more  clearly 
intelligible  by  an  example  of  that  which,  we  contend,  is  an  illogical  and  inconsistent 
use  of  formulae.  In  TS. o\h  e's  LchrhiwJi  dcr  orqanischen  C'hcmie  (Braunschweig,  1860, 
ii.  p.  117),  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid,  when  boiled  with  binoxide  of  lead,  is 
represented  by  the  following  equation : 


HO.C'2 


Hippuric  acid.  Benzamide. 


in^l  °'  [C'O-],0  +  6PbO=  =  ('^"•^'^^2=1""  +  2C=0'  +  2H0  +  CPbO.« 


*  In  this  equation,  and  in  what  follows  in  reference  to  it,  H=l,  0=8,  C=6,  &c. 
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Hippuric  acid  is  here  represented  as  1)6112010  acid,  H0.(C'-H^)[C'O-],0  (according 

to  Kolbe),  wherein  amido-acetoxyl,  C*j  (the  radicle  assumed  by  Kolbe  to 

exist  in  glycocine  or  amido-acetic  acid),  replaces  one  atom  of  hydrogen ;  while 
benzamide  is  represented  as  ammonia  in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
benzoyl,  although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  hippuric  acid  bears  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tion to  glycocine  that  benzamide  does  to  ammonia.  Chloride  of  benzoyl  reacts  on 
glycocine  exactly  as  it  does  on  ammonia,  forming  in  the  one  case  hippuric  acid,  in  the 
other  benzamide;  yet  the  aboTC  formula;  represent  the  products  as  related  to  the  re- 
agents quite  differently  in  the  two  reactions.  In  the  first,  substitution  is  represented 
as  having  taken  place  within  the  radicle  (C'-n*)C'-0'^ ;  in  the  second,  this  radicle  is  re- 
presented as  being  itself  substituted  for  hydrogen. 

The  same  chemist  furnishes  us  with  another  example  of  the  illogical  use  of  formulae, 
in  the  expressions  by  which  he  represents  the  products  of  the  action  of  chloropropionic 
ether  (Wiu-tz's  tilur  cldorolactiquc)  on  ethylate  of  sodixira  and  on  butyrate  of  sodium 
respectively.  The  reaction  is  in  both  cases  perfectly  similar,  and  may  be  described  as 
the  combination  of  the  reagents,  with  elimination  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Kolbe  never- 
theless formulates  the  first  pi-oduct,  diethylie  lactate,  as  chloropropionic  ether  wherein 
the  chlorine  is  replaced  bybinoxide  of  ethyl,  but  represents  the  second,  butyro -lactate 
of  etliyl,  as  chloropropionic  ether  wherein  the  chlorine  is  replaced  —  not  by  binoxide 
of  butyryl  but — by  butyryl  in  which  binoxide  of  hydrogen  is  substituted  for  an  atom 
of  hydrogen.  The  formulse  in  question,  retaining  the  atomic  weights  used  by  the 
author,  are  — 

Diethylie  lactate.  Butyro-lactate  of  etiiji. 

This  incorrect  use  of  rational  formulse  caused  Kolbe  to  predict  that  butyro-lactate  of 
ethyl  would  undergo  a  decomposition,  when  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  found  actually  to  occur.     (See  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  235.) 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  these  examples  of  the  wrong  use  of  formulae,  because  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  clearly  in  mind  tliat,  whatever  system  of  rational  furraulse  we  may 
prefer,  and  whatever  may  be  our  opinions  as  to  what  can  and  what  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  them,  the  language  of  chemical  symbols  obeys  the  same  laws  as  all  other 
hmguages,  and  ceases  to  have  value  or  meaning  when  dissimilar  expressions  are  used 
to  represent  identical  relations. 

When  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  study  of  their  reactions,  that  two  or  more  snb- 
stances  are  of  allied  constitution,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  relations  between 
them  may  be  expressed  by  rational  formulae.  In  the  first,  or  additivr  sjiitem,  substances 
of  similar  function  are  represented  as  containing,  as  a  common  constituent,  the  first  term 
of  the  series  to  which  they  belong,  united  in  each  of  tliem  to  a  diflTerent  additional  group. 
In  this  system  of  formulae,  methylic,  ethylic,  and  amylic  alcohols  would  be  respec- 
tively represented  as  water  combined  with  methylene,  with  ethylene,  and  with 
amylene :  thus  — 

CmH>„  C=HMT?^  C^H'°.H),-, 

Hi°        nr  hI^- 

Methylic  alcohol,         Ethylic  alcohol,  Amylic  alcoliol. 

In  these  formulte,  the  constant  constituent  denotes  the  chemical  function  ;  the  vari- 
able addition,  or  co|)!(/f/,characterises  the  family  to  w-hich  the  substance  belongs. 

Formulae  of  the  second  kind  may  be  called  substitutive.  They  are  such  as  those 
commonly  employed  in  this  work.  In  this  system,  a  series  of  allied  bodies  are  not 
represented  as  containing  the  first  term  as  such,  but  as  derived  from  it  by  substitution. 
Thus,  the  three  alcohols  above  mentioned  are  represented  as  derived  from  water  by  the 
substitution  of  the  radicles  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  for  hydrogen:  namely — 

cRn.o        c^h;?o        c^H':fo.         ■■  ■  ■■■ 


HP  Hi"  Hj 

Methylic  alcohol.  Ethylic  alcohol.  ,  Amylic  alcohol. 
The  earliest  rational  formulae  used  in  organic,  chemistry,  namely,  those  by  which 
Dumas  and  Boullay  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxxvii.  15,  1828)  represented  the  constitution 
of  the  compound  ethers,  were  additive;  and  formulae  of  tiiis  kind  long  remained  in  al- 
most exclusive  use  by  chemists  of  the  French  school.  Similar  formuhe  were  proposed 
by  Mitscherlich  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Iv.  41,  1834  ;  Ann. -Pharm.  ix.  39)  for  benzoic  acid 
and  some  of  its  derivatives ;  for  example  — 

C'H^O'  =  C'H^CO^    =    C^H"    +  CO^ 

 r  Benzene.  Carbonic  anhydride. 

Benzoic  acid,  i  ■   »  ^ 
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C'H^O  =  CH^.CO 


Oil  of  bitter  almonds. 


C'K^    +  CO 

Benzene.      Carbonic  oxide. 


C'H'NO  =C»H'=.CHNO=    C'H'    +  CHNO. 

*  <-   '      Benzene.      Cyanic  acid. 

Benzamide. 

All  such  fonnulse,  however,  were  rejected  by  Berzelius  and  his  followers,  on  the 
ground  that  they  represented  a  mode  of  combination  unknown  in  mineral  chemistry 
(see  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvii.  289,  1838) ;  until,  in  order  to  be  able  to  represent  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  trichloracetic  acid  as  in  harmony  with  the  electro-chemical  theory,  Berzelius 
himself  (Lckrh.  d.  Chcmic,  5'°  Aufl.  i.  709)  gave  an  additive  formula  to  acetic  acid, 
representing  it  as  oxalic  acid  modified  by  the  copula  methyl:  tlms  — 

{C-H^)C-0\HO  ;* 

and  the  same  idea  was  extended  byKolbe,  in  1848  (Handworterb.  iii.  177  [article, 
Formdn,  chemischc] ;  also  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixv.  288),  to  the  whole  series  of  acids 
homologous  with  acetic  acid ;  and  by  Berzelius  to  the  organic  alkaloids,  which  he  re- 
garded as  formed  by  the  combination  of  ammonia  with  various  copulse. 

It  is  obvious,  that  every  additive  formula  can  be  easily  transformed  into  an  equiva- 
lent substitutive  formula;  thus,  for  instance,  Wurtz's  formula  for  acetic  acid, 
C\C'U^)(P.HO  (Ann  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  502),  which  represents  it  as  formic  acid 
wherein  methyl  is  substituted  for  hydrogen,  is  the  substitutive  equivalent  of  Berzelius's 
additive  formula.  All  relations  of  composition  aud  function  can  therefore  be  expressed 
almost  equally  well  in  either  system.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  reasons  for  giving 
tlie  preference  in  general  to  substitutive  formulae.  One  of  the  most  important  is,  that 
by  using  the  latter  kind  of  formulae,  we  can  represent  entire  series  (of  homologous 
bodies,  for  example)  by  expressions  of  the  same  form,  which  is  not  always  possible 
with  additive  formulae.    Thus,  if  we  represent  succinic  acid  as  derived  from  two  mole- 

C'H'O^/ 


cules  of  water  by  the  substitution  of  the  radicle  C^H^O-  for 


0-,  we  can 


express  all  the  homologous  acids  by  similar  formulae  ;  for  instance,  malonic  acid  = 


0- ;    but    if   we    write    succinic    acid     thus  — 


C^H-'0->r,-       r        A  C=0'| 
jj.,^  0",  oxalic  acid  =  j^^)^ 

■■g-,|0',  or,  as  two  molecules  of  water  to  which  the  copula  C^H'O^  is  added,  it 

becomes  impossible  to  represent  oxalic  acid  by  a  comparable  formula.  Another  some- 
what similar  objection  to  the  use  of  additive  formulae  is,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to 
inorganic  and  organic  bodies  alike.  Thus,  although  we  can  easily  express  tlie  relations 
between  methylic  and  ethylic  alcohols,  or  between  ethylic  alcohol,  chloride  of  ethyl, 
and  ethylamine  by  means  of  such  formulae,  we  cannot  indicate  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  alcohols  and  such  bodies  as  hydrate  of  potassium ;  formulae,  how- 
ever, which  represent  all  these  compounds  as  derived  from  water  by  the  substitution  of 
various  radicles  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  render  their  mutual  relations  at  once  ap- 
parent. 

A  system  of  formulae,  partly  additive  and  partly  substitutive,  is  employed  by  Pro- 
fessor Kolbe.  One  or  two  specimens  of  his  formulae  have  already  been  given  in  this 
article.  The  chief  points  of  ditFerence  between  them  and  the  formulae  employed  in 
this  work  are  that  oxygen-compounds  ai'e  employed,  instead  of  hydrogen-compounds, 
as  the  types  or  standards  of  comparison,  and  that  compounds  containing  only  carbon, 
hydrogen,  andoxygenare  referred  to  the  type  C'O*  (equivalent  to  CH*)  instead  of  to  the 
type  wH-'O.  This  mode  of  formulating  organic  compounds  is  an  extension  of  the  views 
advanced  byFrankland  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  364)  regarding  the  constitution  of 
the  so-called  organo-metallic  bodies,  and  was  in  fact  first  suggested  by  the  last-named 
chemist  (see  Proc.  Eoy.  Inst.  ii.  540,  May  28,  1858).  The  manner  of  representing 
some  of  the  most  important  classes  of  compoimds,  on  this  system,  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  examples :  — 

Type  COK 


I. 


Formic  acid 


C2 


A  O 

I  "o 

Acetic  acid 


III. 


H 
H 
0 

Methylic 
ether. 


H 
H 

0 

Etliylic 
ether. 


IV. 


H 
H 
H 
H 

Hydride  of 
metliyl. 


'  H 
H 
H 

Methyl. 


(aniiydrous). (anhydrous }, 

The  acids  of  the  acetic  series  are  represented  as  formed  from  carbonic  anhydride  by 
the  substitution  of  hydrogen  or  an  alcohol-radicle  for  one  equivalent  of  oxygen ;  the 

»  A  similar  formula  for  acetic  acid  had  been  previously  suggested  by  Matteucci  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  ML 

m,  1833.; 
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aldehydes  are  represented  as  formed  by  the  rephieement  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  by 
hydrogen  and  one  by  an  alcohol-radicle,  and  tlie  ketones  by  the  replacement  of  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen  by  alcohol-radicles.  The  replacement  of  three  equivalents  of 
oxygen  by  hydrogen  or  by  alcohol-radicles  gives  the  simple  ethers,  and  the  similar 
replacement  of  all  the  oxygen  gives  the  alcohol-radicles  as  they  exist  in  the  free  state, 
or  their  hydrides. 

There  are  some  relations  of  these  substances  "which  can  be  brought  out  more 
distinctly  by  comparing  them  to  a  carbon-compound  as  type  than  by  referring  them  to 
the  types  H'-'O  and  H-,  as  is  done  in  the  formul;e  commonly  used  in  this  work  ;  but  the 
use  of  an  oxygen-compound,  such  as  carbonic  anhydride,  for  this  purpose,  involves  the 
occurrence  of  fractions  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  formulae  of  all  substances  repre- 
sented as  'brmed  by  the  substitution  of  an  odd  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  of  any 
monatomic  radicle,  for  its  equivalent  of  oxygen.  This  wdll  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
formulae  of  the  acids  homologous  with  acetic  acid,  aud  to  those  of  the  simple  ethers  as 
given  above. 

All  the  advantages  of  formulae  of  this  kind,  without  the  inconsistency  of  being 
obliged  to  introduce  half-atoms,  may  be  secured  by  representing  the  compoiuids  in 
question  as  derivatives  of  the  type  CH^.  A  few  examples  wDl  be  sufficient  to  show 
how  this  may  be  carried  out. 

Ty^e  CH*. 


C 


fCI  fHO 

|h  |h 

I  H         ^  )H 

Ih  Ih 

Chloride  of  Methylic  alcohol, 
methyl. 


ci 

H 
H 

Chloride  of 
ethyl. 


HO 

H 
H 

Ethylic  alcohol. 


Ih 

|H 
IH^C 
Ethylamine. 


III. 


(CI 

C  \  0" 

(h 

<  (iloride  of  for- 
niyl  (unknown). 

(Cl 

C  \  0" 
(H'C 

Chloride  of 
acetyl. 

cj^. 

Hydrocyanic 
acid. 


'HO 
0" 
H 

Formic  acid. 


(HO 

C  O" 

(h»c 

Acetic  acid. 


fH^N  fH»C 
O"        C  ■  O" 
H  (h 

Formamide.    Methylide  of  for- 
myl  (unknown). 

IV. 

/H=N  (H'C 

C  j  0"        C  O" 

(H'C  (h=c 

Acetamide.  Acetone. 


H  fOH'C 

H  I  H 

H  ^  1  H 

H^C  I  H 

Hydride  of    Methylic  ether, 
ethyl. 

fOH^C 

Ih'c 

Methyl-cthylic 
ether. 


H  fOH'C 
O"        C  O" 
CH»  i  H 

Hydride  of  acetyl,  Formate  of 
Aldehyde.  methyl. 

fOffC 
O" 
H'C 

Acefate  of 
methyl. 


5^1 


Chloride  of 
cyanogen. 


Cyanic  acid. 


H-N 
N'" 

Cyanamide. 


c 


\w       \  w 

Cyanide  of     Cyanate  of 
methyl,  methyl 


These  formulae  express  very  clearly  the  relations  of  composition  of  the  bodies 
represented  by  them  ;  and  if  we  possessed  any  reagent  whereby  we  could  replace  carbon 
by  other  elements,  in  the  same  way  that  chloride  and  sulphide  of  phosphorus  enable 
us  to  replace  oxygen  by  chlorine  and  sulphur  respectively,  the  transformations  eifeeted 
by  it  would  be  best  represented  by  formulae  of  this  kind  :  just  in  the  same  sense  that 

the  formulae  jj  [  *^  ~  acetic  acid,  C-H'O.Cl  =  chloride  of  acetyl,  best  correspond 
to  the  reactions  produced  by  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  Comparatively  few  trans- 
formations, however,  are  as  yet  knowai  which  are  better  expressed  by  formulfe  derived 
from  the  type  CH^  than  by  those  derived  from  the  types  HCl,  H-'O,  and  H-'N,  though, 
intrinsically,  one  set  of  formulas  is  just  as  admissible,  aud  just  as  logical,  as  the 
other. 

With  regard  to  the  rational  formulae  of  piolyatomic  compounds,  another  question  has 
arisen,  which  is  one  of  form  rather  than  of  the  meaning  to  be  expressed.  In  many 
diatomic  and  polyatomic  compounds,  a  certain  dissymmetry  of  properties,  Lf  we  may  use 
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the  expression,  may  l>e  observed;  tliat  is,  the  same  reaction  can  be  produced  twice  or 
oftener  with  one  molecule  of  the  substance,  but  it  does  not  take  place  with  exactly  the 
same  facility  each  time.  Thus,  glycollic  and  lactic  acids  contain  two  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen capable  of  being  replaced  by  alcohol-radicles  ;  but  the  replacement  of  only  one 
atom  can  be  effected  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  etherification,  the  second  atom  can 
only  be  replaced  by  indirect  means.  In  order  to  express  this  peculiarity  in  the  formulae 
of  these  and  similar  substances,  several  chemists  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  writing 
one  of  the  replaceable  atoms  as  though  it  were  combined  with  the  remaining  elements 
differently  from  the  rest.    The  following  examples  will  explain  what  is  meant : 

Glycollic  acid.  Glycocine.        Glycolamic  acid.  "  Bromide  of  b'^omethyl- 

'  '  tnethyl-phosphoniiiin.  ' 


r(C-H^Br)'\ 

Q2JJ5 


(Wrslicenus  and  Heintz.)  (Hofmann.) 

■  So  long  as  such  formulae  are  understood  to  be  descriptive  merely,  they  are  perfectly 
admissible,  and  may  often  be  employed  with  advantage,  as  indicating,  more  exactly  than 

the  ordinary  polyatomic  formulae — sucH  as  1 0^  =  glycollic  acid,         ^\  |  ^ 

=  glycocine  or  glycolamic  acid — the  properties  of  the  substances  to  which  they  are 
assigned  ;  but,  if  they  are  taken  as  actual  expressions  of  the  peculiarities  of  constitution 
on  which  these  properties  depend,  they  come  to  be  of  questionable  service.  For  the 
unequal  facility  with  which  the  two  replaceable  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  glycollic  acid,  for 
instance,  can  be  replaced,  is  no  proof  that  they  are  not  combined  in  the  same  way.  It 
may  very  well  be  that  these  two  atoms,  or  even  all  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  are  per- 
fectly equivalent  to  each  other,  so  long  as  the  original  compound  remains  intact ;  but 
that,  as  soon  as  one  atom  is  replaced  by  another  element  or  radicle,  the  equiUbrium 
of  the  whole  group  is  modified  in  such  a  way  that  the  similar  replacement  of  another 
atom  cannot  be  elFected  with  the  same  ease. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  facts  which  point  to  a  real  difference  be- 
tween one  of  the  four  units  of  combining  capacity  of  an  atom  of  carbon  and  the  other 
three.  Thus,  for  instance,  tlie  chloride  of  methyl  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
marsh-gas  differs  in  some  of  its  properties  from  that  produced  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  methylic  alcohol,  or  by  the  decomjjosition  of  trichloride  of  cacodyl ;  a 
fact  which  it  is  diflScult  to  explain,  except  by  supposing  it  to,  depend  on  the  different 
position  of  the  chlorine  atom  in  the  two  compounds.  Some  very  interesting  and 
important  consequences  of  this  supposition  have  been  developed  by  Butlerow 
(Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pharm.  iv.  549);  and  by  Erlenmeyer  (ibid.  v.  18).  Should  it,  on 
further  investigation,  appear  to  be  well  founded,  some  expression  of  the  facts  upon 
wliich  it  is  based  will,  of  course,  have  to  ,be  given  in  our  rational  formulas ;  and,  in 
formulse  derived  from  the  type  CH^  this  may  easily  be  done.  (See  the  formulas  of 
methyl  and  hydride  of  ethyl,  methylide  of  formyl  and  hydride  of  acetyl  on  p.  703.) 

In  conclusion,  we  must  mention,  for  the  sake  of  their  historical  interest,  the  Si/nopti- 
ca!  formula  of  Gerhardt  and  Chancel,  although  this  mode  of  notation  is  probably  no 
longer  employed  by  any  chemist.  These  formulse  may  be  considered  as  abbreviated 
modes  of  writing  the  equations  of  formation  of  the  bodies  which  they  represent.  Thus, 
for  instance,  sulphobenzidic  acid,  formed  by  the  union  of  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  one  molecule  of  benzene,  with  elimination  of  a  molecule  of  water,  may  be  repre- 

sented  by  the  synoptical  formula  S0*~'  j  ,  equivalent  to  the  equation  of  for- 

mation SO'^CH^  =  SO^ff  -f-  CH*  —  OH'^ ;  similarly  sulphobenzide  may  be  repre- 
sented  by  the  synoptical  formula  SO'-^  j  jj-'^ojj6_2  >  equivalent   to   the  expression 

SO^ff  +  2C''H''  —  20H*.  The  following  are  additional  examples,  extracted  from 
Gerhardt  and  Chancel's  paper  (Comptes  rendus  des  travaux  chimiques,  vii.  65  ; 
March,  1851),  together  with  the  more  detailed  expressions  to  which  they  are  equiva- 
lent: 

Names  of  substances.  Synoptical  formula.  Equivalent  expressions. 

Carbamicacid      .       .       .       CO^-' j^'^'"'^     CO^il^  +   H'N     -  OH^ 
,  Urea  (carbamide)  .       .       .       CO'-^  |  ^.H^'-^'N     qq.jj.,  +  2ffN    -  20H^  ' 
Carbanilic  acid     .      .       ,       CO'-' I JJ-^^^'^'^  CO^H''  +  CK'N  -  Off 
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CO»-^|^-^'^H'J^  (^0^jj2  4-2C''H'N  -  20H2 

CO'-'  I  CO^H'  +  C^H^O  +  H'N  -  20m 

C03-i|H.CH'-=     CO'H^  +  CH*      -  OH^ 
Acetone       ....        CO^-^j^'CH^l'     CO'ff  +  2CH'      -  20^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  formiilEe  here  given  for  acetic  acid  and  acetone  do  not 
correspond  to  any  process  then  known  by  which  these  bodies  could  be  formed  ;  but,  if 
taken  in  an  analytical,  instead  of  in  a  synthetical  sense,  they  indicate  the  m;inner  in 
which  these  substances  are  decomposed  wlien  distilled  with  alkaline  hydrates.  The 
formulfe  of  urea,  carbaniKc  acid,  and  carbanilide,  must  likewise  be  taken  in  an  analy- 
tical sense  merely. 

Each  synoptical  formula  can  obviously  express  only  one  mode  of  formation  or  de- 
composition of  a  substance,  and  hence  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  general  expression  of 
its  reactions  ;  thus,  considering  the  formation  of  benzamide  from  benzoate  of  ammonia 
by  loss  of  water,  and  its  decomposition  into  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia,  we  may 
represent  it  by  the  synoptical  formula 

or 

QQ3-2|H.CfH«^'  =  CO^ff  +  CW'  +  ffN  -  20W, 

but  neither  of  these  expressions  would  indicate  its  formation  by  the  action  of  chloride 
of  benzoyl  on  ammonia.  It  is  probably  this  want  of  generality  which  has  prevented 
formulae  of  this  kind  from  coming  into  general  use. — Gr.  C.  F. 

rOUMirii.  CHO. — The  radicle  of  formic  acid  and  its  derivatives,  being  the  first 
term  in  the  series  of  acid  radicles  C°H'^''-'0.  The  same  term  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  radicle  CH :  hence  the  names  chloroform,  furmonitrile,  &e. ;  but  it  is  better  to 
denote  this  hydrocarbon-radicle  by  the  term  xylyl. 

FORTVSYIjSA,  FORM'S'liiiLMIN'E.  Names  applied  to  the  first  base  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ammonia,  on  bromide  of  ethylene,  and  originally  supposed  to  have  the 
composition  CH.H-.N.    (See  Ethtlene-bases,  ii.  687.) 

FOlirtEYXiIWE.  The  name  given  by  Rochlede  r  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  120) 
to  a  base  which  he  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  caffeine,  and  supposed  to  have 
the  composition  CH'N.  Wurtz,  however,  showed  (Compt.  rend.  xxx.  9),  that  it  is 
nothing  but  methylamine. 

FOKBSYSi-BIPHSrj'H'Ii-BlAMSNB.    See  Phenylamines. 

FOSISTBBITE.  A  white  or  colourless  translucent  chrysolite  occurring  in  small 
crystals  on  Vesuvius. 

ACIB.  The  name  given  byBastick  (Pharm.  J.  Trans,  viii. 
339)  to  the  acid  resin  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  copalin  or  Highgate 
resin  (ii.  21). 

POURSTSTSTE.  A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  from  Beaujeu  (Ehone)  and  Val 
Godemar  (Hautes  Alpes),  consisting,  according  to  Mfene  (Compt.  rend.  li.  463  ;  i. 
311),  of  3Ccu^S.2Sb2SS  together  with  Pb'S  and  Fe'As  (in  the  mineral  fi-om  Beaujeu) 
or  Fe'As'  (in  that  from  Val  Godemar). 

FOWXiERXTE.     Crystallised  rhodonite  from  Franklin,  New  Jersey.  (See 

RH0D0>nTB.) 

FOVAZTE.  A  rock  resembling  syenite,  which  forms  the  mountains  Foya  and 
Picota  in  the  Monchique  range  (Algarvia  in  Portugal),  and  consists  mainly  of  ortbo- 
clase  associated  with  elseolite  and  hornblende,  and  as  accessory  constituents,  titanite, 
hexagonal  pinchbeck -brown  mica,  magnetic  iron-ore  and  iron-pyrites.  Its  structure 
is  coarse  to  fine  grained,  also  porphyritic.    (Blum,  Jahrb.  Miu.  1861,  p.  426.) 

FRACTURE  OP  nanrEaAliS.  The  uneven  or  irregular  surface  produced  by 
breaking  amorphous  minerals  is  distinguished,  as  : 

Vol.  II.  Z  Z  ■     ■  . 


Carbanilide  .  . 
Carbovinic  acid 
Carbonate  of  ethyl 
Urethane  (carbamate  of  ethyl) 
Acetic  acid  .... 
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1.  Conchdidal,  when  the  mineral  breaks  with  curved  surfaces  like  those  of  a  shell ; 
this  kind  of  fracture  is  seen  in  flint. 

2.  Uneven,  when  the  siu'face  of  fracture  is  rough,  with  numerous  smaU  elevations 
and  depressions. 

3.  Splintery,  when  the  broken  surface  exhibits  protruding  points. 

4.  liaclili/,  wlien  the  elevations  are  sliarp  and  jagged  as  in  broken  iron. 

The  fracture  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  constant  character  in  the  same  mineral  species  ; 
but  the  same  kind  of  fracture,  especially  the  uneven  and  the  splintery,  is  common  to  so 
many  minerals,  as  to  render  these  characters  of  comparatively  little  value  in  deter- 
mining species. 

TS-AGATIIA.,  Strmi'herry. —  Buignet  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxvi.  81,  170)  has 
examined  several  varieties  of  strawberry,  and  finds  that  the  free  acid  contained  in  them 
is  malic  acid,  and  that  the  sugar  consists  of  cane  sugar,  dextroglucose  and  Isevoglucose 
in  varying  proportions.  The  cane-sugar,  which  is  contained  in  cells  distinct  from 
those  which  contain  the  malic  acid,  appears  to  be  the  sugar  first  formed  in  the  fruit, 
and  to  be  more  or  less  converted  into  the  other  kinds  of  sugar  during  the  osmotic 
mixture  of  the  several  liquids  contained  in  the  cells. 

riiJi.SBSlOWI'S'B.  A  rock  occurring  near  Lozfere  in  the  western  range  of  the 
Cevennes,  where  it  often  traverses  the  granite  and  slates.  It  usually  appears  to  con- 
sist of  a  dark  green  felspathic  basis,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  bronze-like  mica. 
The  most  ordinary  variety  contains  in  100  parts  : 

Felspar  f  *  

and  Mica.  Si 02  Al^O^         IVlii^O         Fe-O  H-'O  Fe^OOa  Ca^CO' 

60  0  ■         15  0  6-0  3-4  4  0  1-5  17  5  3  6 

The  constituents  bracketed  together  seem  to  consist  of  a  mineral  resembling  chlorite 
which  serves  to  cement  together  the  felspar  and  mica  ;  calcspar  and  spathic  iron  are 
also  present,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  essential  constituents  of  the  formation.  (Lan, 
Ann.  Min.  [5]  vi.  412.) 

PffiAMCOlilTE.  A  fluorapatite  occurring  in  spherical  aggregations  at  Wheal 
Francis,  near  Tavistock  in  Devonshire  (i,  349). 

FaASffGUIiEsr.  C^H^O^  (A.  Casselmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  77;  Jahresb. 
f.  Chem.  1857,  p.  522).— A  yeUow  crystallisable  colouring  matter,  contained  in  the 
bark  of  the  berry-bearing  alder  {Rhamnus  Frangulei),  It  is  accompanied  by  an 
amorphous  resinous  yellow  substance,  and  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  bark  of  the 
older  branches,  that  of  the  younger  branches  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
resinous  constituent.  The  yellow  substance,  called  Rhamnoxanthin,  obtained  by 
Buchner  (Jahresber.  1853,  p.  636)  from  the  root  bark  of  the  same  slu'ubwas,  accord- 
ing to  Casselmann,  impure  frangulin. 

Frejparation. —  1.  The  comminuted  bark  is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  ammoniacal 
water  at  the  boiling  heat ;  the  dark  red  extracts  are  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  and 
the  slowly-depositing,  brown-black  precipitates  thereby  produced  are  washed,  and 
treated  at  the  boiling  heat  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  with  addition  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  nearly  the  whole  then  dissolving  and  forming  a  brownish-yellow  solution. 
This  solution  is  further  treated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  to  precipitate  tannin, 
&c. ;  the  hot  filtered  liqxiid  is  mixed  with  water  till  it  becomes  strongly  turbid,  then 
heated  till  the  turbidity  disappears  ;  the  liquid  is  left  to  itself  for  a  week ;  and  the 
frangulin  which  separates  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 
— 2.  The  alcoholic  solution,  after  being  filtered  from  the  precipitate  produced  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  is  shaken  up  with  hydrate  or  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the 
precipitate,  which  contains  all  the  frangulin,  is  suspended  in  very  dilute  alcohol  and 
decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid;  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  exhausted  by  boDing  alcohol, 
which  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  resinous  matter  undissolved;  the  solution  is 
diluted  with  water ;  and  the  frangulin  which  separates  is  repeatedly  crystallised  from 
alcohol. 

Pure  frangulin  forms  lemon-yellow  crystalline  masses  (composed  of  microscopic 
sqtiare  plates),  having  a  dull,  silky  lustre,  tasteless  and  inodorous.  It  melts  at  about 
249°  C,  and  at  the  same  temperatm-e  begins  to  sublime  with  partial  decomposition 
in  golden-yellow  microscopic  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  160  pts.  of 
warm  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  ether,  soluble  in  hot  fixed  oils,  benzene,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  When  dried  at 
100°  C.,  it  has  the  composition  indicated  by  the  formula  above  given. 

Frangulin  does  not  appear  to  form  definite  compounds  with  bases.  It  dissolves  with 
purple-red  colour  in  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  yellow  by  acids.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  metallic  salts.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  at  ordinary  temperatures  a 
dark-red  solution,  which  becomes  brown  when  heated,  and  from  which  it  is  precipi- 
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tatej  by  water.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  at  the  boiling  heat  witliout  decomposi- 
tion. Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  evohition  of  nitrous  vapours,  forming 
oxalic  acid,  and  if  the  action  has  not  been  too  violent,  or  the  temperature  too  high, 
another  acid  called  nitrofrangulic  acid,  to  which  Casselmanu  assigns  the  formula 
C'E^H^O"  or  C"H--N'<'0",  representing  its  formation  by  the  equation  : 

SCffO^   +   28N02    =    C^»H2=N"0"   +   4C-'H-0*  +   9H-'0   +  18N0. 

frangulin.  Nitrofrangulic  OxhHc 

acid.  acid. 

Hesse  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  S-tO)  suggests  for  this  acid  the  formula  C-''E["iSr'0". 

Nitrofrangulic  acid  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  small  yellow 
needles ;  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  long,  silky,  orange-red  needles  grouped  in  stars. 
It  is  inodorous,  has  a  bitterly  astringent  taste;  detonates  when  heated;  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  more  abundantly  and  with  dark  crimson  colour  iu  boiling  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  strong  acids  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. Alkalis  dissolve  it  with  violet-red  colour.  Sidphydric  acid  passed  con- 
tinuously into  the  aqueous  solution,  colours  it  violet-blue  and  forms  a  precipitate  of 
sulphur;  the  solution  then  gives  a  violet-blue  precip)itate  with  lii/drochloric  acid. 

The  solution  of  the  acid  forms  with  the  salts  of  the  carth-mdals  and  hcavi/  metals 
precipitates  which  are  generally  of  a  fiery-red  colour. 

The  silver-salt,  C*''H^''AgN'-'0'"  crystallises  in  cinnabar-red  needles.  The  cojyixr- 
salt,  C^''H"'CiiN'0^\  is  obtained  as  a  violet-blue  precipitate,  becoming  violet-red  when 
dry.    Both  detonate  with  great  violence  when  heated. 

FSSATTSElEICEirSB.  An  oleo-resiu  wliich  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  spruce 
fir  (Abiis  (.rcelsa).  According  to  Caillot  (J.  Pharm.  xvi.  436),  it  contains  32'00  per 
cent,  volatile  oil,  7'40  resin  insoluble  in  alcoliol,  7'40  abietin,  11-47  abietic  acid,  and 

5-  .57  succinic  acid  and  extractive  matter.  When  melted  in  water  and  strained  thi-ougli 
a  cloth,  it  forms  Burgundy  'pitch.    (J'ereircCs  Materia  Mcdica,  4th  ed.  ii.  366.) 

The  substance  used  as  incense  in  religious  ceremonies  is  Ollbanum  {q.  v.) 

I'RASTSaXiIM'lTB.  A  mineral  consisting  mainly  of  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and 
manganese  combined  with  the  protoxides  of  zinc  and  iron.  It  occurs  crystallised  in 
forms  of  the  regular  system,  chiefly  the  octahedron  and  dodecahedron,  also  the  cube, 
icosi-tetrahedron  202  {fig.  180),  and  triakis-octahedron,  20  {fig.  183),  and  in  combi- 
nations like  figs.  194, 195, 196, 199,  200,  202,  and  others.  Cleavage  octahedral,  indistinct. 
It  likewise  occurs  massive,  coarse  or  fiue-granular  to  compact.    Hardness  =  5'5  to 

6-  5.  Specific  gravity  =  6'07  to  5'09.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  iron-black.  Streak 
dark  reddish-brown.  Opaque.  Fracture  conchoi'dal.  Brittle.  Acts  sliglitly  on  the 
magnet.  Infusible  before  the  blow-pipe ;  when  strongly  heated  on  charcoal,  it  yields 
oxide  of  zinc  ;  gives  tlie  manganese  reaction  with  borax. 

From  the  mean  of  five  analyses  by  Rammelsberg  {Mincralchcmie,  p.  169),  it  is 
found  to  contain  25-30  Zn^O,  64-51  Fe'O^  and  13-51  Mn^O»  =  (103-32)  or  45-16  iron, 
9-38  manganese,  20-30  zinc,  and  25-16  oxygen  (=  100),  whence  Rammelsberg  deduces 

JLFe-O  ) '  ( l-Fe'O^  •  ) 

the  formula  ^5"2n-0  [  \  ^Mn'O^'  ^^^'^'^  '®  general  form  3M-0.R^0'  or  jj^iy  J  0*. 

Franklinite  was  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  spinel  group  M-'O.R^O', 
with  which,  indeed,  it  agrees  in  crystalline  form ;  but  this  formula  app>ears  to  have  been 
deduced  fi-om  incorrect  analyses. 

Franklinite  occurs  abundantly  at  Hamburg,  New  Jersey,  near  the  Franklin  furnaces, 
together  with  red  oxide  of  iron  and  garnet,  in  granidar  limestone ;  also  at  Stirling 
Hill  in  the  same  locality,  where  it  is  associated  with  -willemite.  The  attempts  to 
work  it  for  zinc  have  pi-oved  unsuccessful;  but  it  is  ground  up  to  a  dark  paint,  and- 
iised  also  as  an  ore  of  iron.  The  zinc  is  said  to  give  increased  tenacity  to  tlje  iron. 
Franklinite  is  also  said  to  occur  in  amorphous  masses  at  Altenberg,  near  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe.    (Dana,  ii.  106.) 

PKAKSTIST.  C'^H^'O'.  (Salm-Horstmar,  Pogg.  Ann.  cvii.  327.— Pochleder, 
ibid.  331.) — A  compound  formed,  together  with  glucose,  by  digesting  fraxin  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.    (See  Feaxdj.) 

It  separates  from  the  acid  liquid  in  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals,  or  dendritic 
groups,  and  when  recrystaUised  from  alcohol,  foz-ms  rectangular  rhombic  or  six-sided 
tablets.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  slightly  astringent  taste.  It  dissolves  in  1000  pts. 
of  cold,  and  300  pts.  of  boiling  water,  the  hot  concentrated  soluion  having  an  acid  re- 
action ;  somewhat  more  easily  in  alcohol,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  w:inn  ether.  It 
melts  at  the  melting  point  of  tin,  without  turning  brown,  and  soKdifies  in  the  crystal- 
line form  on  cooling. 

Fraxetin  dissolves  in  strong  sidjjhuric  acid,  forming  a  bright  yellow  solution,  from 
which,  after  dilution  vrith  water,  it  separates  in  the  crystalline  form  on  careful  addi- 
tion of  ammonia.     Hgdrochloric  acid  lilcewise  dissolves  it  without  decomposition. 
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When  thrown  into  nitric  acid,  it  colours  the  liquid  successively  dark  violet,  garnet- 
red,  rose-red  and  yellow  ;  but  the  solution  ultimately  becomes  colourless.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  fraxetin  is  coloured  yellow  by  ammonia  and  alkaline  carbonates,  also  by 
bari/ta,  strontia,  and  lime  in  the  solid  state,  the  baryta  and  strontia  becoming  covered 
with  a  red  and  afterwards  with  a  blackish  green  deposit,  and  the  lime  first  with  an 
orange-coloured,  and  then  with  a  brownish  deposit.  The  carbonates  of  the  earth- 
metals  colour  the  solution  of  fraxetin  yellow,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  pure  water,  and  exhibiting  a  green  fluorescence.  The  acetates  of 
barium  and  strontium  colom'  the  solution  yellow,  and  on  evaporating  it,  a  green  sub- 
stance remains  with  the  crystals.  Nitrate  o  f  silver  added  to  the  solution  forms  a  black 
cloud;  ferric  chloride  colours  the  liquid  greenish-blue;  carbonate  of  lead  immersed  in 
it,  acquires  a  lemon-yeUow  colour.  Fraxetin  dissolves  in  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium, 
forming  a  solution  which  is  merely  coloured  yellow  by  ammonia,  being  thereby  distin- 
guished fi-om  a;sculetin,  the  yellowish  solution  of  which  in  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium 
assumes  a  dai-ker  colour  on  addition  of  ammonia,  and  when  subsequently  shaken  up 
with  air,  becomes  blood-red,  and  finally  dark  indigo-blue.    (Eochleder,  Gm.  xvi.  24.) 

FI^ilXIST.  Paviin. — A  fluorescent  substance  existing  in  the  bark  of  the  common 
ash-tree  {Fraxinus  excelsior),  and  probably  in  that  of  other  species  of  Fraxinus  ;  also, 
together  with  sesculin,  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  {Mscidus  Hippocastanum) ;  and 
apparently  of  all  species  of  the  genera  JEscidiis  and  Pavia.  L.  Gmelin,  in  1840 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  352),  first  observed  that  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the 
manna  ash  (Fraxinus  eirnus,  L.),  exhibits  a  peculiar  blue  colour  by  reflected  light,  and 
attributed  this  appearance  to  a  peculiar  iridescent  substance  (Schillcrstoff)  existing  in 
the  bark.  Salm-Horstmar  in  1856  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcvii.  637)  observed  a  similar  ap- 
pearance (fluorescence)  in  the  infusion  of  the  bark  of  Fraxinus  excelsior,  and  in  1857 
(Pogg.  Ann.  c.  607),*  he  obtained  the  substance  on  which  this  effect  depends,  in  the 
separate  state,  examined  many  of  its  properties,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  fraxin.  This 
substance  was  further  examined  and  anal^'sed  by  Eoohleder  (Pogg.  Ann.  cvii.  331). 
Stokes  in  1858  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi.  17)  obtained  from  horse-chestnut  bark,  previously 
known  to  contain  a  substance  exhibiting  a  sky-blue  fluorescence,  viz.  sesculin  (i.  60), 
another  fluorescent  substance  exhibiting  a  bluish-green  tint,  to  which  he  gave  tlie 
name  paviin,  from  the  genus  Pavia,  in  all  species  of  whicli.  it  appears  to  exist  in 
greater  abundance  than  in  the  genus  JEscidvs.  Subsequently,  in  1859  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.  xii.  126),  Stokes  suggested  that  this  body,  paviin,  was  identical  with  fraxin,  and 
the  correctness  of  this  idea  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Eochleder, 
who  has 'also  obtained  fraxin  from  horse-chestnut  bark. 

Preparation. — a.  From  the  bark  of  Fraxinus  excelsior.  The  decoction  of  the  bark 
stripped  at  the  flowering  time  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate,  and  the  filtrate  by 
basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  latter  precipitate  is  diffused  in  water  and  decomjoosed  by 
sulphydric  acid;  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point.  (Salm- 
Horstmar.) 

b.  From  Horse-chestnut  hark. — 1.  Tlie  aqueous  decoction  of  the  bark  is  mixed  when 
cold  with  such  a  quantity  of  a  ferric  salt,  that  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  sample  of  the 
liquid,  the  precipitate  immediately  separates  in  flocks,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  ex- 
hibits a  yellow  colour  and  strong  fluorescence ;  the  whole  is  then  precipitated  by 
ammonia ;  about  one-fourth  of  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  avoiding  an 
excess ;  the  precipitate  immediately  redissolved  by  addition  of  acetic  or  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  ;  this  solution  added  to  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  above-mentioned  fil- 
trate after  the  latter  has  been  acidulated  ;  the  mixture  precipitated  by  ammonia  (A), 
the  filtrate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  (-5);  the  two  precipitates  separately  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid  ;  and  the  filtered  solutions  left  to  crystallise. 

The  solution  of  ^yields  fraxin  (paviin),  and  that  of  B,  sesculin  (Stokes).  Fraxin 
or  paviin  may  also  be  separated  from  sesculin  by  its  greater  solubility  in  ether,  (i.  &0.) 

2.  Horse-chestnut  bark  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  35°  Bm. ;  the  filtered  decoction 
is  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  precipitate  (con- 
taining fraxin  and  the  tannic  acid  of  the  bark)  is  washed  with  alcohol,  suspended  in 
water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  ;  the  fluorescent  watery  liquid  is  evaporated 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  pulverised  residue  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water  at  0°  C. ;  the  tannic  acid  solution  is  rapidly  separated  from  the  crystals  of 
fraxin  ;  and  the  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystallisation.  (Eochleder.) 

Properties. — Fraxin  crystallises  in  tufts  of  yellowish-white  needles  (Salm-Horst- 
mar); in  colourless  crystals  resembling  those  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (Eochleder).  It 

»  Keller,  in  1853  (Report.  Pharm.  xliv.  438),  l>y  precipitating  tlie  aqueous  decoction  of  asli-bark  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  obtained  bitter  prisms,  regarded  by  him  as  a  base,  and 
designated  by  Buchner  as  fraxini  ne.  Rochleder  .ind  Schwarz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  186), 
by  the  same  process,  obtained  a  bitter  brownish-yellow  extract  contaiiiingneedle-shaped  crystals,  which, 
wlien  purified,  proved  to  be  notliing  but  mannite,  a  result  corroborated  by  S  ten  h  o  u  se  (Phil.  Mag.  [4], 
»ii.  501>. 
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is  inodorous,  but  has  a  sliglitly  bitter  and  afterwards  astringent  taste.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  ivati  r,  sparingly  in  cold,  moderately  in  hot  alcohol ;  and 
is  separated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  animal  charcoal ;  insoluble  in  dlivr  (Salm- 
Horstmar),  more  soluble  in  etlier  than  resculin  (Stokes).*  'i'he  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  is  }'elIow  and  has  an  acid  reaction  ;  when  largely  diluted,  it  exhibits 
by  daylight  a  strong  blue  fluorescence  (blue-green  according  to  Stokes,  who  moreover, 
finds  that  the  optical  properties  of  fraxin  from  ash-bark,  and  of  paviin  from  horse- 
chestnut  bark,  are  absolutely  identical).  The  fluorescence  is  increased  by  tlie  presence 
of  a  trace  of  alkali,  but  disappears  on  addition  of  acids.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  like- 
wise fluorescent  (Salm-Horstmar). 

The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  sulphur-yellow  liy  alkalis,  the  crystals  also  turning 
yellow  in  air  containing  ammonia  ;  it  is  coloured  green  by  ferric  chloride,  and  then 
yields  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  ;  it  likewdse  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  acetate 
of  lead.  (Salm-Horstmar.) 

Fraxin  (from  ash-bark)  melts  at  a  gentle  heat  (Salm-Horstmar),  at  320°  C. 
forming  a  red  liquid  (Rochleder)  and  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  mass,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Kochleder,  dissolves  in  water  with  oracge-red  colour.  At  a  higher  temper- 
ature, it  decomposes,  yielding  a  crystalline  sublimate,  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  a 
solution  which  Isecomes  yellow  and  fluorescent  on  addition  of  ammonia. 

Fraxin  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  fraxetin. 
T!ie  equation  which  represents  this  decomposition,  varies  of  com-se,  according  to  the 
formula  assigned  to  fraxin,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  definitively  settled.  Eoch- 
leiler,  from  his  fir-st  analyses  of  fraxin  (from  ash-bark)  dried  between  100°  and  120°, 
assigned  to  it  the  formula  C"'-//'-^  6*-'  or  C''-H"^0-',  and  represented  its  decomposition 
under  the  influence  of  acids  by  the  equation : 

C^-n^'O-'  +  H-O  =  2C'=H'208  +  2C<=H''0«. 

Fraxin.  Fraxetin.  Glucose. 

Wiirtz,  however  (Eep.  Chim.  pure,  i.  473),  concluded  from  Eoehleder's  own 
analyses,  that  its  formula  was  most  probably  C"^iZ--'0-''  or  C'''H-'^0'^  according  to 
which  its  decomposition  would  be  represented  by  the  equation: 
C2iH2?oi3  +  H.=o  =  C'^H'^Os  -1-  C^H'^O". 

More  recently,  Rochleder  (Pogg.  Ann.  cvii.  331)  from  the  quantity  of  glucose 
yielded  by  the  decomposition  of  fraxin  (from  horse-chestnut  bark)  concludes  that  its 
formula  is  C-'H^°0",  its  decomposition  taking  place  as  shown  by  the  equation : 

C27H5»0"  +  3H-0  =  C'^H'^Os  +  2C''H'=0«. 

PSASCIETSWE.    See  foot-note,  p.  708. 

FSASLZITITE.  A  name  applied  by  Mouchon  (Vierteljahrs.  per  Pharm.  iii.  433) 

to  the  dried  extract  of  ash-leaves,  previoTisly  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead 
and  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by  sulphydric  acid.    It  is  not  a  definite  substance. 

FRAXIITTTS.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  common  ash  {Fraxinus  excelsior)  contain, 
according  to  Spren'gel  (J.  f.  cikonom.  Chem.  vii.  269)  39-3  per  cent,  of  substances 
soluble  in  water  (tannin,  &c.),  42-3  per  cent,  matter  soluTile  in  dilute  potash,  also 
wax,  resin,  woody-fibre,  &c.  and  6-22  per  cent.  ash.  According  to  Garot  (J.  Pharm. 
[3]  xxiv.  308)  the  leaves  contain  a  large  quantity  of  malate  of  calcium. 

The  soft  white  wood  of  the  same  tree,  of  specific  gravity  07  to  0'9,  yields  2-3  per 
cent,  ash  (MoUerat),  0-55  (Sprengel). 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  wood  and  leaves,  according  to 
Sprengel's  analysis. 

K-iQ     Na^O    Ca20    Mg=0    Al<03  Fe'03     MniQ^  S03    P'O^     SiO'  CI 

Le.ives      .    22-2        2-6      50-3      6  3  0'02  .VI       GG      2-3      3-9=  99-5 

Wood       .    22  0      34-3      23-1      6-8       3-3  1-6  3  1       1-5      33  2-0=100-0 

The  existence  of  a  fluorescent  substance,  fraxin,  in  ash  bark  has  been  noticed  in  a 

preceding  article.     The  aqueous  decoction  of  the  bark  exhibits  the  blue  or  blue-green 

fluorescence  due  to  fraxin  ;  the  alcoholic  extract  exhibits  a  blood-red  fluorescence  from 

admixture  of  chlorophyll  with  the  fraxin.  (Salm-Horstmar.) 

The  seed  of  the  ash  tree,  formerly  used  officinally,  as  S'  mcji  Unqvcs  avis,  yields  to 

etlier  16  per  cent,  of  an  oil  having  the  odovir  of  bugs.    (Keller,  Buchn.  Eepcrt 

xliv.  439.) 

The  bark  of  the  manna  ash  (Fraxiniis  or»iis,  L.  ;  Orniis  europtevs,  Pcrs.)  contains 
manna,  which  exudes  from  it,  partly  spontaneously,  but  more  freely  from  incisions. 
The  same  bark  contains  a  fluorescent  substance  (L.  Gmelin,  p.  708),  probably  fraxin, 

•  This  obsprvatinn  applies  to  fraxin  from  asli-bark,  as  well  as  to  paviin  from  liorse-cliostnut  bark. 
(Chom.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xii.  17.) 
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and  according  to  Dufour  (Compt.  rend.  li.  31),  easily  yields  a  fluorescent  aqiieons 
infusion. 

FKBIBEUGSTS.    An  argentiferous  variety  of  tetrahedrite.   (Dana,  ii.  512.) 

rsSBESIiEBElTITE.  Antimonial  Sidfliuret  of  Silver.  SchilfgJaserz. — A  mine- 
ral occurring  in  monoclinic  prisms  longitudinally  striated  and  cleaving  parallel  to  go  P. 
Hardness  =  2 — 2-5.  Specific  gravity  6-4 — 6'194  (Hausmann).  Lustre  metallic. 
Colour  and  streak  light  steel-grey,  inclining  to  silver-white  ;  also  blackish  lead-grey. 
Yields  easily  to  the  knife  and  is  rather  brittle.  Fracture  conchoi'dal  to  uneven.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  emits  copious  white  vapours  and  a  slight  sulphiiroua 
odour,  deposits  oxide  of  antimony  and  oxide  of  lead  round  the  assay,  and  finally  leaves 
a  white  metaUic  globule. 

Analyses. — 1.  From  the  Himmelsfiirst  mine  near  Freiberg.  Specific  gravity  6-194 
(Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvi.  146). — 2.  From  Hiendelencina  in  Spain.  Specific  gravity 
6'6 — 57  (Escosura,  Ann.  Min.  [5]  viii.  495). —  3.  From  Przibram,  Bohemia  (Payr, 
Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1860,  p.  746). 

S  Sb  Pb  Ag  Cu  Fe 

1.  1874  27-38  30-27  22-93  1-22  O'll  =  100-65 

2.  17-60  26-83  31-90  22-45  .     .  .     .  =  98-78 

3.  18-41  27-11  30-77  23-08  .     .  0-68  =  100-05 

From  the  second  analysis,  Kammelsberg(ilfmfr«fcA«M?>,|p.82)  deduces  the  formula 
9M2S.4Sb-S''  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  3(2M-«.Sb=S=)  4-  SM^S.Sb'-^S^  or 
3M*Sb-S^.2M^SbS',  the  first  member  of  which  is  analogous  to  Brogniardite  and 
Jamesonite,  the  second  to  red  silver  ore  and  Boulangerite. 

Freislebenite  occurs  also  at  Kapnik  in  Transylvania  and  at  Eatieborzitz,  the  ore  of 
this  last  region  containing  bismuth,  according  to  Zincken.  An  antimonial  sulphide  of 
silver  is  said  to  occur  with  native  silver  and  native  copper  at  the  copper  mines  of 
Michigan.   (Dan a,  ii.  79). 

FKBIJCH  See  Yellq-w  Beeeies  ;  also  Ehamntjs. 

FltBU-CH  POIilSH,  A  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  sometimes  also  containing 
gum  elemi  and  copal.    (See  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.,  ii.  298.) 

FEITEIiliiiRIA  IMPERSE&SiSS.  Crown  Imperial.— Ihe  bulbs  of  this  plant 
are  recommended  by  Basset  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  408)  as  a  substitute  for  the  potato, 
especially  as  a  source  of  starch,  of  which  they  contain  a  rather  larger  proportion  than 
the  potato,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table. 

Watpr  Starch  Soluble  Dry 

water.  btarch.  matter.  residue. 

Potato     .       .       .    70    .       .    20    .       .    4    .  .6 

Crown  Imperial       .    68    .       .    23    .       .    5    .  .4 

S"R.1TT,  A  term  applied  to  the  mixture  of  the  materials  for  glass-making,  after  it 
has  been  calcined  at  a  heat  not  sufficient  to  melt  it. 

JTia-a-IT.  The  word  fruit,  in  botanical  language,  signifies  the  ovary  or  seed-vessel 
arrived  at  maturity,  or  in  its  progress  towards  maturity  after  the  impregnation  of  the 
seed.  Eveiy  fniit  consists  of  two  parts,  the  seed  and  the  pericarp,  the  latter  com- 
prising everything  that  is  external  to  the  seed,  and  being  formed  of  the  integuments 
of  the  ovary,  often  greatly  thickened  and  hardened,  together  with  any  parts  of  the 
flower,  such  as  bracts,  calyxes,  &c.  that  may  remain  attached  to  the  ovary  after  impreg- 
nation. The  pericarp,  moreover,  consists  of  three  parts,  the  epicarp,  which  is  the 
external  integument  or  skin,  the  endocarp  or  putamen,  which  is  the  inner  coat  or 
shell,  and  the  sarcocarp  or  mesocarp,  intermediate  between  the  other  two,  and 
generally  haAang  a  more  or  less  fleshy  consistence ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  sarcocarp  which 
forms  the  fleshy  or  pulpy  mass  of  those  succulent  fruits,  such  as  tlie  apple,  pear,  peach, 
plum,  grape,  &c.,  to  which  the  term  fruit  is  mostly  applied  in  ordinary  language. 

AU  parts  of  the  flower  are  modifications  of  the  leaf,  the  ovary  in  particrdar  being 
made  ujj  of  a  leaf  or  a  number  of  leaves  folded  or  rolled  up.  Hence  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  friiit  in  its  early  stages  of  development,  -ndll  have  much  the  same  chemi- 
cal composition  as  the  leaves  themselves,  and  will  be  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner 
by  external  agencies.  Unripe  fruits  are,  in  fact,  almost  always  green,  and,  like  other 
green  parts  of  the  plant,  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  liberating  the  oxygen 
and  assimilating  the  carbon,  and  forming  within  their  cells  a  variety  of  compounds, 
some  soluble  in  water,  such  as  vegetable  acids,  gum,  and  sugar,  others  insoluble,  such 
as  cellulose,  pectose,  and  starch  ;  at  the  same  time  they  take  up  a  certain  amount  of 
inorganic  salts.  During  the  whole  of  this  stage,  the  fruit  increases  rapidly  in  buHc 
and  weight.  But  as  it  approaches  maturity,  it  loses  its  green  colour,  becoming  brown, 
yellow,  or  red,  and  then  no  longer  acts  on  the  air  like  the  leaves,  but  on  the  contrary 
absorbs  oxygen,  which  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  carbon  and  hydi-ogen  of  the  fruit, 
converting  them  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  are  given  otf.  In  this  latter 
stage,  indeed,  the  fruit  undergoes  a  slow  combustion,  several  of  the  proximate  princi- 
ples which  it  contains  in  the  unripe  state,  chiefly  the  vegetable  acids  and  tannin,  being 
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thereby  bitrnt  away,  so  that  the  fruit  becomes  less  sour  and  astringent;  at  the  same 
time,  the  starch  in  the  cells  of  the  fruit  is  transformed  into  sugar,  and  the  insoluble 
pectose  into  pectin  and  other  soluble  substances  of  allied  composition,  and  having  more 
or  less  of  a  gelatinous  character.  It  is  in  this  state  that  the  fruit  is  generally  eaten  ; 
if  left  for  a  longer  time  on  the  tree,  and  in  many  cases  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air 
after  removal,  it  undergoes  a  further  oxidation,  by  which  the  sugar  and  the  remaining 
acid  are  likewise  desti'oyed,  so  that  the  fruit  becomes  insipid  ;  in  tliis  state  it  is  said  to 
be  over-ripe.  After  a  stiU  longer  time,  the  cellulose  itself  is  attacked,  so  that  the 
pericarp  is  ultimately  destroyed  and  the  seed  set  at  liberty. 

The  diminution  of  acidity  in  fruits  as  they  ripen,  is  sometimes  attributed  to  neu- 
tralisation of  the  free  acids  by  alkalis  conveyed  to  the  fruit  by  the  sap  ;  the  sour  taste 
is  also  said  to  be  masked  by  the  sugar  and  gelatinous  substances  developed  in  the  course 
of  maturation.  The  latter  explanation  is  doubtless  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  with 
regard  to  the  former,  direct  experiments  by  Decaisne  and  Fr^niy  have  shown  that  the 
proportion  of  mineral  bases  does  not  increase  as  the  fruit  ripens,  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the  ripe  fruit  is  always  less  than  in  unripe,  the  decrease, 
as  already  observed,  being  due  to  oxidation.    (Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Traiie,  iv.  361.) 

The  following  analyses  by  Bi^srard  (Ginclin's  Handhuch,  viii.  [1]  154)  of  friuts  in 
the  ripe  and  unripe  state  —  which  must  be  regarded  as  merely  approximate —  confirm 
in  a  general  way  the  view  of  the  ripening  process  above  given,  showing  that,  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  the  sugar  increases,  the  gum  sometimes  increases,  sometimes  decreases, 
the  woody  fibre  increases  to  a  certain  extent  absolutely,  but  diminishes  relatively  to 
the  weight  of  the  entire  fruit.  AVith  regard  to  the  relative  quantity  of  acid  in  tlie 
ripe  fruit,  Berard's  analyses  show  an  increase  in  most  cases,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
results  obtained  by  Fr^my  ;  the  latter  are  doubtless  the  more  trustworthy  of  the 
two. 

Composition  of  ripe  and  mmpe  Fruit.  (B^rard.) 


Summer  Peaches. 

Greengages. 

Apricots. 

unripe. 

somewhat 

ripe. 

unripe. 

ripe. 

unri]ie. 

riper. 

ripe. 

Chlorophyll 

0-27 

0-0 

0-03 

0-08 

0-04 

003 

010 

Sugar  .... 

0-63 

11-61 

17-71 

24-81 

trace 

6-64 

16-48 

Gum  .... 

4-22 

4-85 

5-53 

2-06 

4-10 

4-47 

512 

Woody  fibre 

3-01 

1-21 

1-26 

1-11 

3-61 

2-53 

1-86 

Nitrogenous  matter  . 

0-41 

0-93 

0-45 

0-28 

0-76 

0-34 

0  17 

Malic  acid 

1-07 

1-10 

0-45 

0-56 

2-70 

2-30 

1-80 

Lime  .... 

0-08 

006 

trace 

trace 

very 

small  quantities 

Water  .... 

90-31 

80-24 

74-57 

71-10 

89-39 

84-49 

74-87 

100  00 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

100-60 

100-80 

100-40 

100  pts.  of  unripe  summer  peaches  were  estimated  to  yield  179  pts.  ripe  fruit. 
100  pts.  of  unripe  greengages  were  estimated  to  yield  129  pts.  ripe  fruit. 
100  pts.  of  unripe  apricots  were  estimated  to  yield  200  pts.  ripe  fruit. 


Gooseberries. 

Cherries. 

Pears. 

unripe. 

ripe. 

unripe. 

ripe. 

hard 

soft. 

over-ripo. 

Chlorophyll 

0-03 

0-05 

0-08 

0-01 

0-04 

Eed  colouring  matter 

not  exactly  dc 

t  ermine 

d. 

Sugar  .... 

0-52 

6-24' 

1-12 

18-12 

6-45 

11-82 

8-77 

Grum  .... 

1-36 

0-78 

601 

3-23 

3-17 

2-97 

2-62 

Woody  fibre 

8-45 

8-01 

2-44 

1-12 

3-80 

2-19 

1-85 

Nitrogenous  matter  . 

1-07 

0-86 

0-21 

0-57 

0-08 

0-21 

0-23 

Malic  acid 

1-80 

2-41 

1-75 

2-01 

0-11 

0  08 

0-61 

Citric  acid 

012 

0-31 

Lime  .... 

0-24 

0-29 

0-14 

0-10 

0-03 

0-04 

trace 

Water  .... 

86-41 

81-10 

88-28 

74-85 

86  28 

83-88 

62-73 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

76-85 

In  the  gooseberries,  the  seeds  as  well  as  the  pulpy  matter  are  included  in  the  woody 
fibre.    The  hard  pear  was  ripe,  and  analysed  immediately  after  it  was  plucked ;  the 
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soft  pear  was  of  the  same  variety,  auJ  had  been  kept  for  some  time  exposed  to  tlit  air, 
the  oxygen  of  which  it  had  converted,  without  change  of  vokime,  into  carbonic  acid, 
losing  at  the  same  time  0'77  per  cent,  carbon  and  becoming  richer  in  sugar  and 
poorer  in  gum  and  woody  fibre.  The  over-ripe  pear,  also  of  the  same  variety,  bad 
been  kept  till  its  weight  was  reduced  from  100  to  76'8.5  parts. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  ripening  process  in  succulent  fruits,  such  as  the  apple, 
pear,  plum,  grape,  &c.,  those  in  short  to  which  the  term  fruit  is  applied  in  ordinary 
language,  consists  in  the  gradual  transformation  of  substances  of  the  poctous  group. 

linripe  fruits  contain  pectose,  a  substance  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
V^liich,  by  the  action  of  the  acids  in  the  fruit,  and  of  a  peculiar  ferment  called  pectase, 
is  gradually  transformed  into  other  substances,  pectin,  pectic  acid,  pectosic  acid, 
&c.,  all  soluble  in  water,  possessing  more  or  less  of  a  gelatinous  character,  and  diifering 
in  composition  from  pectose  only  by  containing  one  or  more  molecules  of  water  in 
addition.  The  first  change  appears  to  consist  in  the  conversion  of  the  pectose  into 
pectin  and  parapectin  by  the  action  of  the  acids  (chiefly  citric  and  malic)  of  the  fruit 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  fruit  at  tlie  same  time  losing  its  hardness.  As  the 
process  of  ripening  advances,  the  pectin  and  parapectin  likewise  disappear,  being  con- 
verted successively,  by  the  action  of  pectase,  into  pectosic,  pectic,  and  metapectic 
acids.    Over-ripe  fruits  always  contain  metapectic  acid,  without  a  trace  of  pectin. 

The  conversion  of  the  starch  of  the  unripe  into  the  sugar  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  effected 
partly  by  the  citric  and  malic  acids,  partly  by  the  metapectic  acid. 

When  fruits  are  boiled,  the  formation  of  pectin  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  ripening,  the  action  being  likewise  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  acids.  The 
formation  of  jellj',  which  takes  place  after  some  time,  depends  upon  the  conversion  of 
pectin,  by  the  action  of  pectase,  into  pectic  or  pectosic  acid,  or  on  the  solution  of  the 
pectic  acid  in  the  salts  of  an  organic  acid  contained  in  the  fruit.  The  juice  of  goose- 
berries often  gelatinises  very  quickly  when  mixed  with  that  of  raspberries ;  because 
the  latter  is  rich  in  pectase,  which  converts  the  pectinof  the  former  into  gelatinous  pectosic 
acid.    (Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  xxiv.  5;  Jahresber.  f.  Chem.  1847-8,  p.  807.) 

According  to  Buignet  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ixi.  230),  the  sugar  of  fruits  is  formed, 
not  from  starch,  but  from  an  astringent  substance  resembling  tannin,  which  is  contained 
in  the  unripe  fruit,  and  diminishes  in  quantity  as  the  fruit  ripens.  This  substance  is 
said  by  Buignet  to  imite  with  iodine  even  more  readily  than  starch,  forming 
a  colourless  insoluble  compound,  which  is  converted  by  dilute  acids  into  dextroglucose, 
identical  with  that  formed  from  starch.  Buignet  fm-ther  states,  that  the  presence  of 
starch  cannot  be  detected  in  any  green  fruit,  excepting  the  banana,  either  by  iodine 
or  by  the  microscope. 

Payen,  on  the  other  hand  (Compt.  rend.  liii.  313),  has  given  a  method  by  which 
the  presence  of  starch  in  unripe  fruits  and  its  gradual  conversion  into  sugar  may  be 
easily  demonstrated.  A  thin  slice  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  fruit  is  washed  with 
water,  and  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol ; 
a  blue  colour  is  then  immediately  produced,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the 
qiiantity  of  starch  present.  The  reaction  is,  however,  often  masked  by  the  presence 
of  coloured  or  colouring  matters,  or  of  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  fruit ;  moreover, 
the  starch,  when  present  in  very  small  and  only  partially  united  granxdes,  quickly 
loses  the  colour  produced  by  iodine. 

These  or  similar  causes  of  error  may  perhaps  have  led  to  the  negative  residts  ob- 
tained by  Buignet  as  to  the  presence  of  starch  in  unripe  fruits. 

The  sugar  of  fruits  consists  partly  of  cane-sugar,  C''-H--0",  partly  of  inverted 
sugar,  C'-'H-^O'-,  a  lasvo-rotatory  uncrystallisable  sugar,  identical  in  composition  and 
optical  rotatory  power  with  the  mixture  of  Isevo-  and  dextro-glucose  produced  from  cane- 
sugar  by  the  action  of  acids,  or  of  Berthelot's  glucose-ferment  {q.  v.).  According  to 
Buignet  (loc.  cit.),  the  cane-sugar  is  formed  first,  and  is  gradually  but  in  most  cases 
only  partially  transformed,  during  maturation,  into  inverted  sugar,  the  changes  being 
produced,  not  by  the  action  of  acids  (for  the  quantity  of  inverted  sugar  in  diiFerent 
fruits  bears  no  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  acid  present),  but  to  a  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance resembling  Berthelot's  glucose-ferment  obtained  from  yeast.  This  statement 
respecting  the  conversion  of  the  cane-sugar  into  inverted  sugar  is,  however,  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  Berthelot  and  Buignet  (Compt.  rend.  li.  1094) 
on  the  formation  of  sugar  during  the  ripening  of  oranges  ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  inverted  sugar  predominates  in  the  unripe,  and  the  cane-sugar  in  the  ripe  fruit, 
and  that  the  weight  of  the  inverted  sugar  alters  but  little,  whereas  that  of  the  cane- 
sugar  increases  during  ripening  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  entire  friut,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  juice  and  of  the  solid  substances  contained  in  it. 

The  following  table  contains  the  analyses  of  a  considerable  number  of  ripe  fruits  by 
Fresenius,  and  others  working  under  his  direction  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  219 ;  Jahresber. 
f.  Chem.  1857,  635).  The  fruit  having  been  pressed  or  saturated,  and  the  soluble  and 
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Easpberries. 

rated 
white. 

3-703 
1-116 

0-  660 

1-  397 
0-380 

7-260 

4  620 

0-040 
(0-081) 

4-S60 
88-180 

Culti' 
red. 

4-708 
1-366 

0-  644 

1-  746 
0-481 

8  835 

4-106 

0-502 
(0-296) 

4-608 
86-557 

Wild 
red. 

3-697 
1-980 

f\,c  *  n 

U  o4d 

1-107 

0-270 

7-600 

8  460 

0-180 
(0-134)! 

8640 
83-860 

Strawberries. 

o  -  =  a. 
3  '"£, 

»o  TO    ci      0^  0 
r--  CO             r-H  CO 

»0    rH       CO  .— ( 

9-666 

1  ybo 

0-900 
(0-154) 

2-860 
87-474 

Wild. 

4-660 
1-332 

0-567 

0-049 
0-603 

7-101 

6-680 

0-300 
(0-345): 

5-880 
87  019 

3-247 
1-650 

0-619 

0-145 
0-737 

6-398 

6-032 

0-299 
(0-316) 

6  331 
87-271 

Currants. 

Middle-sized  white. 

C-1  CO      GO  00 

c-1    cb  00 

0}             U3      rH  rtl 

00    "O  7< 

iH       4»(  cb 

r-i   

5-36 
83-42 

<M  CO             0  0 
Ol  »0             0  CD 
CO                  CO  'O 

CI        0  0 

0             rji      0  . 
r-l           rH  rH 
00  T' 
0             cb  . 

4-384 
84-806 

1  CO    r—      CO  --i* 
CO  CI    r--      r-H  to 
cb  ci    0  00 

10-36 

4-94 

0-53 
(0-12) 

5-47 
84-17 

Very 
large 

5-647 
1-695 

0-366 

0-007 
0-620 

8-325 

3-940 

2-380 
(0-185), 

6-320 
85-355 

Middle-sized 
red. 

-f  rH                C5  t-- 
r-H  »Q 

cb       0      cb  cb 

cn         CO    c-3  CO 
^           rH  C-1 

(35          -^H     0  0^ 

0 

"«  10 

00 

CO  r-'      >0          CO  rH 
00       rH          C-l  »0 

4h  CM   cb     cb  0 

CO          »C  CO  03  rH 
CO          rH  cp  0 

dy     ^  cb  0  0^ 

0  rft 

CO  CO 

lib  lb 

CO 

Gooseberries. 

Large 
smooth 
red. 

6-483 
1-6  64 

0-306 

0-843 
0-553 

9-849 

2-803 

0-390 
(0-133) 

CO  00 
OS  lo 
171  OS 
eb  cb 
00 

Middle-sized 
yellow. 

7-507 

1-  334 

0-369 

2-  113 
0-277 

0  rH 

CD          9>  CJl 

3036 

OJ  Ou^ 

6-383 

1-  078 

0-578 

2-  112 
0-200 

10-351 

J  0-442 
0-308 
(0-100) 

0  05 
CO  r-l 
r-(  10 

"i*  lb 
00 

Small  red. 

8-239 
1-689 

0-358 

0-522 
0-504 

11-212 

2-529 

1-428 
(0-247) 

3-957 

6-030 
1-573 

0-445 

0-513 
0-452 

CO           d  ICO 

0     ^  s  § 

di       c-i   cb  Q 

2-957 
00  voyj 

Large 
red.  ' 

CO  CO      ""^         CD  t-- 
CO          ^       CO  .— t 
0  CO                  C5  CO 

(io  ^    0  00 

11-148 

^  -to  i 

0-512 
0-294 
(0-146) 

3-287 
85-565 

Sugar  . 

Free  acid  . 

Albuminous  sub- 
stances 

Pectous  substances, 
&c.  . 

Ash      .  . 

Soluble  matter 

Seeds  . 
Skins,  &c.  . 
Pectose 

Ash      .       .  . 

Insoluble  matter  . 
Water  . 
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Plums. 

Dark 
black- 
red. 

2-252 
1-331 

0-426 

5-851 
0-553 

10413 

3-329 
1-020 

^(0-063) 

4349 
85-238 

Black- 
blue 

sized. 

CD  O                CO  CD 

Oi  r^l     Tii  CO 

rH  ^      6  (NO 

6-550 

4-190 
0-509 
(0-041) 

4699 
88-751 

gage, 
large 
green 
very 
sweet. 

3-405 
0-870 

0-401 

11-074 
0-398 

16-148 

2-852 
1-035 
0-245 

(,0-037) 

4-132 
79-720 

Green 
yellow- 
green 
middle- 
sized. 

2-960 
0-960 

0-477 

10-475 
0-318 

15-190 

0-680 
0-010 

(0-039) 

CO 

CO  & 
00 

Mira. 
belle, 
common 
yellow. 

3-584 
0-582 

0-197 

5-772 
0-570 

10  705 

5-780 

0-  179 

1-  080 

(0-082) 

CJ  CD 
CO  W3 

0  OJ 
1^  « 
CO 

Cherries. 

Sour. 

8-772 
1-277 

0-  825 

1-  831 

0-565 

13-270 

6-182 
0-808 
0-246 
(0-067) 

6-236 
80-494 

Sweet 
black. 

009-0 
0Z9•0^ 

OTO-I 

095-0 
OOZ-OI 

13-540 

5-730 
0-366 
0-664 
(0-078) 

6-760 
79-700 

Very 
light 
heart 

' rather 
sour. 

GO                    C^  O 
CD  CD  CO 
"O  C5          U5  CO 
OO  6           CO  6 

13-893 

3-244 
0-464 
0-401 
(0-070) 

4-109 
81-998 

Sweet 
light- 
red 
heart 
cherries. 

13-110 
0-351 

0-903 

2-286 
0-600 

0     0  .0  0 
>o     00  lo  lo  2 

7-380 
75-370 

a. 
Cl, 

=3 

<  S  S 

CO  lO 
CM 

w  cb 

Johan- 
nisberg* 

19-24 
0-66 

2-95 

22-85 

-  il  aJ 

.1st 

4;  O 

15-14 

0-50 

3-46 

1910 

6-52 
74-38 

Oppei 
very 
ripe. 

13-52 
0-71 

-  4-07 

18-30 

6-66 
76  04 

?     2  ai 
.S:  cjj  -  a. 

10-590 
0-820 

0-622 

0-220 
0-377 

12-629 

1-770 

0-750 
(0-077) 

2-520 
84-870 

White 
Aus- 
trian ; 
quite 
ripe. 

13-780 
1-020 

0-832 

0-498 
0-360 

16  490 

2-592 

0-941 
(0-117) 

3-533 
79-997 

-lUK 

Black. 

9192 

1- .860 

0-394 

2-  031 
0-566 

14043 

0-905 

0-345 
(0-089) 

1-250 

84-707 

5-780 
1-341 

0-794 

0-565 
0-858 

9328 

12-864 

0-256 
(0-550) 

13  120 
77-552 

■saiJiaq 

Very 
ripe. 

-tH  CO     o  ^ 

-H  CO        1        ^  < 

^  ^     >0  -!*<-;»< 

4j(  A(   6     ,-H  6 

0      <=>  ^ 

0  CO 
p          ^     CO  0 
00      ,..^2^°  ^ 

5-594 
86  406 

Sugar  . 
Free  acid 

Albuminous  sub- 
stances 

Pectous  substances, 
&e.  . 

Ash 

Soluble  matter 

Seeds  . 
Skins,  &c. 
Pectose . 
Ash  . 

Insoluble  matter  .  | 
Water  . 
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Pears. 

Sweet  red. 

trace 
0-237 

4-409 
0-284 

O           00     >0  CTi 
1—             rH  O 

00          »p     CO  o 
CQ          C^O     O  O 
i-(  ~— ' 

4-123 
83007 

O           O        ,-1  lO 

O           O        00  CO 

0  0(^1  "^-^ 
6   6     CO  6 

10900 

0-  390 
3-420 

1-  340 
(0-050) 

5150 
83950 

Apples. 

English 
winter 
golden 
pippin. 

10-36 
0-48 

6-11 

15  95 

218 
81-87 

White 
me.ily 
apple. 

8-98 
1-01 

3-35 

"S*  .... 

CO 

n  .... 

r-* 

4-53 
82-13 

Bors. 
dorf 
apple. 

rH  r-l  lO 

CO  cp  CO 

1-^6  cb 

15-07 

2-44 
82-49 

White 
dessert 
apple. 

7-58 

1-  04 

0-22 

2-  72 
0-44 

1200 

(  0-38 
1  1-42 
1-16 

(0-03) 

296 
85  04 

Large  English  rennets. 

CO  lO     «S  CD 

CO  OO                ^  CO 

cb  o    6      cb  6 

CO          lO     »0  CO 

a       as   o  o 

i^H    Ah  6 
rH  ^ 

300 
82-04 

CO  05                    rH  C<1 
Oi  CO     lO  CO 

»b  6    6  o 

O                 rH  Ci 

O  1--  Ttl  o 

3-27 
8203 

9-25 

0-  53 

1-  80 

11-58 

2-39 
86  03 

Peaches. 

Similar 
variety. 

lO                CO  CO 
CO  CO  rH 
Ip                p  O) 

6  i> 

14-270 

6-764 
2-420 
(0-163) 

9-184 
76-546 

0)  ^ 

a  3 

1-580 
0-612 

0-463 

6-313 
0-422 

9-390 

4-629 
I  0-991 
(0-042) 

5  620 
84-990 

Apricots. 

Small. 

2-736 
1-603 

0-411 

5-562 
0-723 

11-035 

3-415 
1-248 
0-750 
(0-060) 

CO  (M 

rH  lO 

00 

Large 
fine- 
fla- 
voQred. 

1-531 
0-766 

0-389 

9-283 
0-754 

12-723 

0-  944 

1-  002 
(0-104) 

5-162 
82-115 

Fine, 
r.ither 
large. 

1140 
0-898 

0-832 

5-929 
0-820 

9-619 

4-300 
0-967 
0-148 
(0-071) 

5-415 
84  966 

Mussel  Plums. 

Italian, 
very 
sweet. 

6-730 
0-841 

0-832 

4-105 
0-590 

00        »+i  IM  -H  CO 
65       ol       CO  CO 
©      rH  m  .o  o 
CO  cb  Ah  o 

5  630 
81-272 

Common 

CO  d      '^O  CO 
Oi  ''S      GO         TT^  CO 
Oi  CO 

»b  o    o     CO  o 

11-910 

3-540 
1-990 
0-630 
(0-094) 

6-160 
81-930 

Sugar  . 

Free  acid  . 

Albuminous  sub- 
stances 

Pectous  sub- 
stances, &c. 

Ash  . 

Soluble  matter  . 

Seeds  . 
Skins,  &c.  . 
Pectose 
Ash  , 

Insoluble  matter 
Water 
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insoluble  portions  separated  by  straining  through  a  colander,  determi nations  were 
made  in  separate  portions  of  the  former ;  of  the  amount  of  dry  substance,  ash,  sugar 
(by  means  of  Fehling's  solution  of  cupric  oxide  and  soda),  free  acid  (by  titration  with 
caustic  soda),  and  albuminous  substances  (by  determining  the  amoimt  of  nitrogen,  and 
reckoning  100  pts.  of  albuminous  substances  for  every  15  5  nitrogen).  The  insoluble 
piortion  was  dried  at  100°  C,  and  the  amount  of  ash  determined  ;  when  possible,  the 
weight  of  the  stones  or  kernels  was  separately  estimated ;  and  a  separate  portion  of 
the  insoluble  matter  was  digested  for  some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  pectous  substances  left  undissolved  by  that  acid. 

The  sugar  in  the  table  consists  of  glucose  and  fruit-sugar  (dextro-  and  laevo-glucose) ; 
the  amount  of  free  acid  is  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  malic  acid  ;  pectous  substances, 
&c.,  denotes  soluble  substances  of  the  pectous  group,  together  with  gum,  colouring 
matter,  suspended  fat,  and  combined  organic  acids.  The  ash  of  the  insoluble  portion 
is  already  included  in  the  weight  of  the  kernels,  skins,  &c.,  and  is  therefore  placed 
within  brackets. 

From  these  analyses,  the  following  comparative  estimates  may  be  made  of  the 
average  amount  of  sugar,  free  acids,  pectin,  &c.,  in  different  kinds  of  fruit. 


Covi^Mrison  of  Fruits  as  to  their  average  Amount  of  Sugar. 


Peach  . 
Apricot 

Plum,  round  red 
Greengage  . 
Mirabelle 
Easpberry  . 
Blackberry  . 
Strawberry  . 
Bilberry 


Ter  cent. 

.  1-57 

Currant 

.  1-80 

Mussel  Plum 

.  2-12 

Gooseberry  . 

.  3-12 

Eed  Pear 

.  3-58 

Apple  . 

.  4-00 

Sour  Cherry  . 

.  4-44 

Midberry 

.  6-73 

Sweet  Cherry 

.  5-78 

Grape  . 

Per  cent. 

.  610 

.  6-26 

.  7-15 

.  7-45 

.  8-37 

.  8-77 

.  9-19 

.  10-79 

.  14-93 


II.  Comparison  of  Fruits  as  to  their  average  Amount  of  free  Acid,  reduced  to  its 
Eqidvalent  in  Malic  acid. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Red  Pear     .       .       .       .       .    0-07     Blackberry   1-19 

Mirabelle  0  o8     Sour  Cherry   1-28 

Sweet  Cherry       ....    0-62     Plum,  round  red  .       .         ,      .  1-30 

Peach  0-67     Strawberry   1-31 

Grape                                            074     Bilberry   1-34 

Apple  ......    0-75      Gooseberry  .....  1-45 

Mussel  Plum        ....    0  89     Easpberry   1-48 

Greengage  0-91      Mulberry   1-86 

Apricot  1-09      Currant   204 

III.  Comparison  of  Fruits  as  to  their  average  Proportion  of  Acid,  Sugar, 
Pectin,  Gum,  ^'c. 


Acid. 

Sugar. 

Pectin, 
Gum,  &c. 

Acid. 

Sugar. 

Pecim, 
Gum,  &c. 

Plum,  round  red 

.  1 

1  63 

3-14 

Gooseberry 

.  1 

4-93 

0-76 

Apricot  . 

.  ] 

1  65 

6-35 

Mulberry 

.  1 

4-94 

1-10 

Peach  . 

.  1 

2-34 

11-94 

Mirabelle 

.  1 

6-20 

9-92 

Easpberry 

.  1 

2-70 

0-96 

Sour  Cherry  . 

.  1 

6-85 

1-43 

Currant  . 

.  1 

3-00 

0-07 

Mussel  Plum  . 

.  1 

7-03 

4-36 

Greengage 

.  1 

3-43 

11-83 

Apple 

.  1 

11-16 

6-60 

Blackberry 

.  1 

3-73 

1-21 

Sweet  Cherry . 

.  1 

17-29 

2-76 

Bilberry . 

.  1 

4-31 

0-41 

Grape 

.  1 

20-18 

2-03 

Strawberry 

.  1 

4-37 

0-08 

Eed  Pear 

.  1 

94-60 

44-40 

IV.  Comparison  of  Fruits  as  to  their  average  Proportion  of  Water,  and  of  Soluble  and 
Insoluble  Coristituents. 


Water. 

Soluble. 

Insoluble. 

Water. 

Solidile. 

Insoluble 

Easpberry  . 

100 

9-12 

6-88 

Eed  Pear  . 

.  100 

14-25 

5-54 

Blackberry . 

100 

9-26 

6-46 

Peach  . 

.  100 

14-64 

210 

Strawberry .  ' 

100 

9-39 

5-15 

Mussel  Plum 

.  100 

15-32 

3-16 

Plum,  round  red . 

100 

9-74 

0-87 

Som-  Cherry 

.  100 

16-48 

1-31 

Currant 

100 

11-00 

6-62 

Mulberry  . 

.  100 

16-67 

1-47 

Bilberry 

100 

1205 

16-91 

Apple . 

.  100 

16-89 

3-61 

Gooseberry  . 

100 

12-18 

3-57 

Greengage  . 

.  100 

18-52 

1-22 

Mirabelle  . 

100 

13-04 

1-53 

Sweet  Cherry 

.  100 

18-61 

1-53 

Apricot 

100 

13-31 

2-07 

Grape . 

.  100 

22-81 

5-81 
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The  very  small  amount  of  albuminous  substance  in  fruits  (see  Talile,  pp.  713-71o) 
sliows  that  tliey  cannot  be  regarded  as  nutritious  articles  of  diet ;  in  fact,  an  egg  -n-cighing 
45  gnns.,  and  containing  5  grms.  of  albuminous  matter,  is  equivalent  in  nutritive  power 
to  550  grms.  of  cherries,  690  grms.  grapes,  970  grms.  strawberries,  1260  grms.  apples, 
and  2000  grms.  (or  4  lbs.)  of  red  pears.  The  great  excess  of  non-azotised  matter  in 
fruits  shows  that  they  possess  rather  the  character  of  so-called  respu'atory  food.  In 
tliis  respect  a  pound  of  starch,  or  about  5'5  lbs.  of  potatoes,  might  be  replaced  by  5"4 
lbs.  grapes,  6-6  lbs.  greengages,  67  lbs.  cherries,  6-7  lbs.  apples,  7'8  lbs.  red  pears, 
7'8  lbs.  mussel  plums,  9'4  lbs.  gooseberries,  ID'S  lbs.  cim'ants,  12'3  lbs.  strawberries, 
and  12'9  lbs.  raspberries. 

The  value  of  fruit  as  an  article  of  diet  depends,  however,  chiefly  on  its  refreshing 
character  and  agreeable  taste,  on  the  demulcent  qualities  of  the  gum  and  pectin,  and 
on  the  physiological  action  of  the  free  acid  and  alkaline  salts  contained  in  it.  The 
efficacy  of  lemon-juice  as  a  remedy  for  sea-scurvy,  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  large  c[uautity  of  potash-salts  which  it  contains,  inasmuch  as  the  deficiency  of 
potash  in  the  salt-meat,  wliich  forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  diet  of  sea-faring 
men,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  disease. 

The  agreeable  taste  of  fruit  depends  partly  on  its  aroma,  partly  on  a  due  projjortion 
between  the  acid,  sugar,  gum,  pectin,  &c.,  and  between  the  water,  the  soluble,  and  the 
insolulile  constituents.  Luscious  fruits,  like  the  peach,  greengage,  and  mulberi-y,  which 
seem  to  melt  in  the  moutl),  contain  a  very  large  piroportion  of  soluble  substances.  A 
due  proportion  of  gum,  picctin,  and  other  gelatinous  substances  serves  to  mask  the 
taste  of  the  free  acid,  nf  present  in  rather  large  proportion  as  compared  with  the 
sugar.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  peach,  apricot,  and  greengage  (Table  III.,  p.  716), 
which  contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  as  compared  with  the  free  acid,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  gum  and  pectous  substances. 

The  very  sour  taste  of  certain  baccate  fruits,  as  the  currant  and  gooseberry,  arises 
from  tlie  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  acid,  with  only  a  small  quantity 
of  gum  and  pectin  to  disguise  it. 

The  proportion  of  sugar  in  fruits  is  largely  increased  by  cultivation,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  composition  of  the  wild  and  cultivated  strawberries  and  raspberries 
Li  the  table  on  p.  713.  (Freseniiis.) 

FUCTTS.    See  Sea-wT3ED. 

ruCUSAMIDE.  C'*H'^N-0'. —  A  compound  isomeric  with  furfuramide,  and 
obtained  from  fucusol  in  tlie  same  manner  as  furfuramide  from  furfurol,  namely  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  ;  but  as  fucusol  is  much  less  soluble  in  ammonia  than  furfurol,  a 
larger  quantity  of  ammonia  must  be  used  in  the  preparation,  and  the  two  liquids 
mixed  by  frequent  agitation.  Fucusamide  crj'stallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  groups  of 
long  needles  ;  its  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  furfuramide.  (Stenhouse,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  289.) 

PUCUSESJE.  C'^H'-N-Ol  (Stenhouse,  loc.  cit.) — An  organic  base,  isomeric 
with  fucusamide,  and  tliereforo  with  ftirfuramide  and  furfurine,  and  obtained  from 
fucusamide  in  the  same  manner  as  furfurine  from  furfuramide.  When  pure  fucus- 
amide is  boiled  for  twenty  minutes,  with  moderately  concentrated  potash  or  soda-ley, 
it  melts,  and  is  converted,  without  evolution  of  ammonia,  into  a  slightly  brown  oil, 
which  solidifies  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  resin.  This  substance  contains 
fucusine,  but  does  not  yield  that  base  in  the  crystalline  form,  even  by  solution  in 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  the  fucusine  from  it  is  to  digest  the 
mass,  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  its  melting  point,  with  nitric  acid  ;  cool  the 
liquid  till  the  resin  solidities;  decant  the  solution,  and  leave  it  to  itself  till  the  nitrate 
of  fucusine  crystallises  out;  purify  this  salt  by  recrystallisation  from  water;  and 
decompose  its  pure  aqueous  solution  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  The  fucusine 
then  slowly  separates  in  small  laminfe  united  in  stellate  groups.  This  form  of  crys- 
tallisation distinguishes  fucusine  from  furfui-ine. 

HydrocJdoratc  of  F'ucusine  is  very  soluble,  and  separates  from  higlily  concentrated 
solutions  in  short  flexible  needles. 

Chloroplatinatr,  C'H'-N-OMICl.PtCl-.  —  men  dichloride  of  platinum  is  added  to 
a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  fucusine,  the  double  salt  separates  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate ;  but  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  hot,  and 
especially  if  a  little  alcohol  is  added,  bi'oad  four-sided  prisms  are  obtained,  having  two 
wide  and  two  narrow  faces,  and  differing  altogether  from  the  long  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  the  corresponding  furfurine-sah. 

Nitrate  of  Fucusine,  C'''H'-N-0''.NO^H,  crystallises  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
long  prismatic  needles  united  in  stellate  groups,  but  when  crystallised  from  alcohol,  it 
forms  large  rhombic  prisms  of  great  regularity  and  peculiar  lustre.  The  crystals 
obtained  from  strong  alcohol  become  opaque  after  a  while,  but  those  which  sepiarate 
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from  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  retain  tlieir  transparency.  The  salt  when  heated  to 
100°  C.  quickly  becomes  coloured,  and  decomposes. 

Oxalates  of  Fucusine. — When  crude  fucusine  is  digested  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  the  solution  filtered  hot,  the  acid  oxalate,  C'^H'^N^O'.C'H-O*,  is  deposited  in  small 
needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are  generally  coloured  at  first,  but  by  repeated  crystalli- 
sation and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal,  may  be  obtained  in  colourless  silky  needles.  It 
is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol. 
The  solutions  have  a  distinct  acid  reaction. 

The  neutral  oxalate  resembles  the  acid  salt  in  appearance,  but  is  much  more  soluble. 

rucusos..  C=H'"0-.  (Stenhonse,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xviii.  122;  xxxvii.  226; 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  301;  Ixxiv.  278.) — A  volatile  oil  isomeric  with  furfurol,  and 
obtained  by  treating  sea-weed,  e.  g.  Fucus  nudosus,  F.  vesiculatus,  F.  serratus,  &c. 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  bran  is  treated  for  the  preparation 
of  furfurol. 

The  oil  thus  obtained  contains  a  large  quantity  of  acetone,  which  may  be  removed 
by  washing  with  water,  redistilling  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  rejecting  the  first 
portion  which  passes  over.  It  also  contains  metafurfurol,  or  a  similar  impurity,  from 
which  it  may  be  separated  by  repeated  rectification  with  water,  as  in  the  purification 
of  furfurol.  Lastly,  it  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  redistilled.  The  quantity 
of  fucusol  thus  obtained  from  sea- weed,  is  only  about  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  furfurol 
obtained  from  bran. 

Fucusol  resembles  furfurol  in  most  of  its  properties.  Wlien  recently  prepared  it  is 
colomdess,  but  turns  yellow  and  brown  in  a  few  days,  especially  when  it  contains  meta- 
furfurol. In  the  pure  state  it  may  be  kept  unaltered  for  a  long  time  in  hermetically 
sealed  tubes.  Specific  gravity  1-150.  Boiling  point  between  171°  and  172°  C.  It  dis- 
solves in  14  pts.  of  water  at  13°  C.  and  in  12  pts.  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia  at  13-5°. 

Fucusol  is  much  less  stable  than  furfurol.  Sulphuric  acid  colours  it  yellowish-brown, 
hydrochloric  acid  gi-een,  and  nitric  acid  light  yellow ;  if,  however,  it  contains  metafur- 
furol, all  these  acids  colour  it  purple-red.  Potash-ley  colours  it  yellow  at  fii'st,  but 
the  colour  afterwards  changes  to  dark-red.  It  imparts  a  deep  yellow  colour  to  the 
skin,  and  on  moistening  the  yellow  spots  with  aniline,  a  rose  colour  is  produced  (the 
same  reaction  is  exhibited  by  furfurol).  With  ammonia,  fucusol  forms  fucusamide, 
and  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  it  forms  tbiofueusol,  isomeric  with  thiofurfol. 

Moss  (Spkaflnu77i)  and  various  species  of  lichen  {Citraria  islandica,  Usnea,  Bama- 
lina,  &c.),  distilled  as  above  with  dih>te  sulphuric  acid,  yielded  an  oil  which  appeared 
to  be  identical  with  fucusol,  inasmuch  as  it  formed  with  ammonia  an  amide  which, 
when  treated  with  boiling  potash-ley,  formed  a  difficultly  crystallisable  base  whose 
platinum-salt  crystallised  in  the  same  form  as  that  of  fucusine  (p.  717).  Fern  {Pteris 
aqu/'lina)  yielded  an  oil  which  appeared  to  be  intermediate  in  its  properties  between 
furfurol  and  fucusol,  the  base  formed  by  treating  its  amide  with  potash,  crystallising 
with  facility  and  in  the  same  form  as  furfurine,  wliile  the  platinum-salt  resembled  that 
offucusint.  (Stenhouse.) 

FVSJm,  Combustible  ;  Brennstoff. — Although  this  term  might  be  correctly  applied 
to  any  substance  capable  of  combustion,  its  application  is  generally  limited  to  those 
materials  which  are  practically  employed  for  generating  heat. 

The  artificial  application  of  heat  for  various  useful  piurposes  appears  to  have  been 
always  a  prominent  feature  of  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute  creation.  In 
remote  ages  the  use  of  fuel  was,  for  the  most  part  restricted  to  the  warming  of  dwell- 
ings, and  the  preparation  of  food.  Its  industrial  applications  seem  to  have  been  few. 
In  later  times,  however,  the  importance  of  the  application  of  heat  in  the  useful  arts 
has  been  continually  increasing.  Not  only  is  heat,  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
fuel,  the  principal  agent  in  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores,  in  their  subsequent 
fashioning  into  useful  forms,  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  pottery,  and  glass,  and  in 
the  various  chemical  arts  ;  but,  since  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  it  has  become 
the  most  important  source  of  motive  power,  in  its  applications  both  to  the  industrial 
arts  and  to  commercial  intercourse. 

With  this  widely  extended  range  of  utility  in  the  application  of  fuel,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  its  use  are  of  much  importance.  The 
general  nature  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  and  the  development  of  heat  being 
described  under  the  heads  Combustion  and  Heat,  it  will  only  be  requisite  here  to  show 
in  what  manner  the  value  and  applicability  of  different  kinds  of  fuel  are  influenced  by 
the  principles  there  elucidated. 

The  different  kinds  of  fuel  are  all  of  vegetable  origin,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In 
the  different  conditions  of  wood,  peat,  and  coal,  it  is  the  ligneous  tissue  of  plants  that 
constitutes  fuel ;  in  each  of  these  conditions  there  is  a  general  similarity  of  elementary 
composition,  accompanied  by  considerable  differences  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
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elemenhu'y  constituents,  and  l)y  specific  difFeronees  of  cliaracter,  apparently  dopoiidiiig 
more  upon  the  arrangement  of  those  constituents  than  upon  their  actual  amount. 

The  cliief  elementary  constituents  of  fuel  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  together 
with  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen  ;  and  in  all  kinds  of  fuel  there  is,  besides  these  con- 
stituents, a  greater  or  less  amount  of  eartliy  or  inorganic  substance,  remaining  as  ash 
when  the  fuel  is  burnt,  and  originating  partly  from  the  plant-tissues,  partly  from 
their  mechanical  admixture  with  earthy  substances.  The  amount  of  ash  in  fuel 
varies  considerably,  from  less  than  1  per  cent,  to  10,  and  even  20  per  cent,  in  some 
instances  ;  but,  on  the  average,  5  per  cent,  of  ash  is  as  much  as  there  should  be  in 
good  fuel. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  difference  between  the  various  kinds  of  fuel 
consists  in  tlie  amount  of  volatilisable  substance  they  contain  ;  and  their  applicability 
for  various  purposes  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  this  circumstance,  as  much  as  upon 
their  respective  capability  of  generating  heat.  Fuel  which  contains  a  large  amount  of 
combustible  volatilisable  substance,  and  gives  rise  to  a  copious  evolution  of  hydro- 
carbon vapour  and  gases,  burns  with  flame,  while  the  more  purely  carbonaceous  fuels, 
containing  little  or  no  volatilisable  substance,  burn  without  flame  or  with  only  a  small 
flame.  It  has  been  very  generally  considered  that  fuel  which  possesses  the  character 
of  burning  with  the  largest  flame  is  e.specially  suitable  for  use  in  generating  steam, 
and  for  evaporating,  as  well  as  for  certain  metallurgical  operations  ;  while  the  more 
carbonaceous  kinds  are  generally  found  better  adapted  for  iron  smelting,  and  for  pro- 
ducing high  tempei'atures. 

The  presence  of  water  in  fuel  is  obviously  objectionable,  whether  it  be  employed  for 
evaporation  or  for  producing  high  temperatures :  for,  in  the  one  case,  the  vaporisation 
of  the  water  contained  in  tlie  fuel  consumes  an  equivalent  quantity  of  heat,  and  thus 
reduces  the  eiFect  produced  by  the  fuel ;  in  the  other  case,  the  water-vapour  produced 
tends  to  reduce  the  temperature  obtainable  by  the  combustion. 

The  amount  of  water  in  fuel  may  vary  from  nothing  to  40  per  cent,  or  more,  and 
some  kinds  of  fuel  give  rise  to  the  production  of  a  further  portion  of  water  than  that 
which  they  actually  contain.  The  great  ditference  between  the  capability  of  fuel  to 
produce  high  temperatures,  according  as  it  contains  or  produces  water  by  combustion, 
has  long  been  known,  and  the  practice  of  kiln-drying  and  of  charring  fuel,  is  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  this  fact. 

By  chan-ing  or  carbonising  fuel,  the  whole  of  the  water  it  contains,  or  is  capable  of 
producing,  may  be  separated ;  and  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  carbon  is  also 
volatilised,  partly  in  the  state  of  hydrocarbon  compoimds,  and  partly  as  carbonic  acid 
and  carl)onic  oxide,  the  residual  carbonaceous  portion  has,  weight  for  weight,  a  greater 
capability  of  producing  a  high  temperature  than  the  raw  fuel,  and  in  some  cases  is 
otherwise  more  suitaUe  for  certain  metallurgical  operations. 

The  extent  to  v/hich  the  volatilisation  of  carbon  takes  place,  in  carbonising  fuel,  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  operat  ion  is  conducted.  As  a  rule,  the  yield 
of  carbonaceous  residue  is  greatest  when  the  carbonisation  is  conducted  rapidly.  This 
is  the  case  to  the  greatest  extent  with  wood,  which  yields  on  the  average  23  per  cent, 
of  charcoal  by  rapid  charring,  and  only  14  per  cent,  by  slow  charring.  In  the  car- 
bonisation of  coal,  the  difference  is  much  less,  and  the  amount  of  coke  obtained,  which 
varies  very  much,  depends  more  upon  the  special  character  of  the  coal  used. 

Coal. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  materials  enqiloyed  as  fuel.  The 
varieties  of  coal  ai-e  very  numerous,  and  the  dilFerences  between  some  varieties  are 
very  marked,  though  on  the  whole  they  are  more  differences  of  degree  than  of  kind. 
According  to  these  difFerences  in  the  varieties  of  coal,  they  are  generally  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz.  1.  Anthracite;  2.  Bituminous  coal;  and  3.  Lignite;  though,  in 
many  instances,  it  is  not  possible  to  recognise  any  absolute  distinction  between  coals 
commonly  referred  to  different  classes. 

There  is  an  equal  absence  of  any  positive  line  of  demarcation  between  coal  and 
those  more  earthy  combustible  minerals,  termed  shales,  with  which  it  is  usually 
associated  ;  but  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  amount  of  earthy  substance  often 
constitutes  a  good  criterion  as  to  whether  any  particular  mineral  be  suitable  for  fuel, 
and  should  consequently  be  regarded  as  coal.  The  determination  of  the  question,  even 
by  this  means,  will  sometimes  be  influenced  by  circumstances ;  thus,  for  instance, 
while  30  per  cent,  of  ash  in  a  combustible  mineral  of  this  description,  might  not 
prevent  its  being  usefully  employed  as  fuel  at  the  place  where  it  is  raised,  it  would 
not  be  so  regarded  for  the  pm'pose  of  transport.  From  a  variety  of  similar  circum- 
stances, the  application  of  the  term  coal  is  entirely  conventional.  A  scientific  definition 
of  coal  is  out  of  the  question. 

Anthracite. — The  coals  belonging  to  this  class  are  characterised  by  containing  a 
nmch  larger  amount  of  carbon  than  any  other  varieties,  and  but  very  little  volatilisable 
Bubstance. 
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Anthracite  is  less  readily  combustible  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  fuel ;  it  requires 
a  strong  draught,  and  must  be  gradually  heated  before  being  thro-wn  on  the  fire,  other- 
■wiseit  decrepitates  and  crumbles  to  powder,  which  stops  the  draught  and  causes  much 
-waste.  When  properly  burned,  it  generates  a  very  high  local  temperature,  and  is  on 
that  account  especially  adapted  for  melting  furnaces. 

Bituminous  Coal. — The  coals  belonging  to  this  class  are  characterised  by  containing  a 
more  or  less  considerable  proportion  of  bituminous  substance  capable  of  being  decom- 
posed by  heat,  and  yielding  volatile,  oily,  and  gaseous  products.  Some  of  these  coals, 
when  heated,  undergo  a  kind  of  fusion,  swelling  up  considerably  as  decomposition  goes 
on,  and  leaving  a  bulky  porous  residue  of  carbon.  These  are  called  caking  coals. 
Other  bituminous  coals  do  not  present  this  character ;  but  when  heated,  or  in  burning, 
retain  their  form,  and  split  or  open  up  into  columnar  fragments.  These  are  commonly 
called  dry  or  frecburning  coals.  The  cannel  coals,  which  projierly  belong  to  the  bitu- 
minous class  of  coals,  behave  dilFerently  fi'om  either  caking  or  dry  coals  when  heated, 
though  they  burn  most  like  the  latter,  and  they  are  especially  characterised  by  giving 
a  very  copious  luminous  flame. 

In  composition,  bituminous  coals  generally  are  distinguished  by  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  both  hydrogen  and  oxygen  than  anthracite  contains  ;  but  there  is  no  re- 
cognised relation  between  their  specific  characters  and  their  elementary  composition. 
Even  the  property  of  caking  seems  to  be  more  dependent  on  the  constitution,  than  on 
the  mere  composition  of  the  coals. 

Dry  or  Freeburnin g  Coals. 
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Lignite  and  Bbo%\'n  Coax. — The  various  kinds  of  combustible  minerals  to  which  tliesb 
names  are  applied  are  but  little  employed  as  fuel  in  this  country ;  but  in  the  colonies 
they  are  of  more  importance.  Lignite  and  brown  coal  are  highly  hygroscopic,  and,  in 
the  air-dried  condition,  generally  contain  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  water.  In  compo- 
sition they  approximate  more  or  less  to  wood. 

Bovey. 
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Wood  is  but  little  used  as  fuel  except  in  countries  where  it  is  abundant,  and  where 
coal  is  scarce.  The  amount  of  water  in  wood  varies  considerably  according  to  the 
kind  of  wood,  and  the  time  it  has  been  kept.  On  the  average,  air-di-ied  wood  contains 
about  20  per  cent,  of  water.    The  average  composition  of  wood  is 
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Peat  ;  Ttjrf. — The  chief  obstacle  to  the  use  of  peat  and  turf  as  fuel  is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  them  in  a  dry  state.  As  thoy  usually  occur  in  bogs  or  mountain  districts, 
they  contain  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  water,  and,  even  in  the  ordinary  air-dried  con- 
dition, the  amount  of  water  is  not  less  than  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

The  terra  tiu-f  is  most  correctly  apislicable  to  the  more  fibrous  and  spongy  varieties 
of  bog  fuel,  consisting,  in  great  part,  of  mosses  that  have  undergone  but  little  altera- 
tion of  structure. 

The  term  peat  should  be  restricted  to  those  varieties  in  which  the  ligneous  tissues 
of  the  mosses,  &c.,  have  been,  to  a  more  or  less  consideral>le  extent,  converted  into  a 
compact  mass,  which  is  sometimes  as  pasty  as  moist  clay,  and,  when  air-dried,  pre- 
sents much  resemblance  to  some  kinds  of  coal  belonging  to  the  lignite  class. 

Tlie  appearance  and  texture  of  air-dried  peat  and  turf  present  great  variations  be- 
tween these  two  extreme  conditions,  the  most  important  points  of  diflference  being 
the  density  and  the  liability  to  absorb  water.  The  density  of  air-dried  turf  is  some- 
times as  low  as  0-2  or  about  12  lbs.  per  solid  cubic  foot ;  the  density  of  peat  is  some- 
times as  much  as  1-23  or  about  78  lbs.  per  solid  cubic  foot.  Turf  w-ill  sometimes 
absorb  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  while  good  peat  will  not  take  up  more  than 
about  10  per  cent. 

In  composition  there  is  but  little  difference  between  turf  and  peat  or  the  different 
kinds  of  each,  but  the  amount  of  ash  varies  considerably,  and  is  sometimes  as  high 
as  10,  or  even  20  per  cent. 
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Of  the  elementary  constituents  of  fuel,  only  the  earhon  and  hydrogen  are  combus- 
tible, and  capable,  by  their  combustion,  of  contributing  to  the  generation  of  heat. 
Consequently,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  any  kind  of  fuel,  or  its  calorific  power, 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  it  contains.  There  being  no 
absolute  measure  of  heat,  the  calorific  power  of  fuel  can  only  be  estimated  relatively, 
by  comparing  the  effects  produced  by  equal  weights  of  different  kinds  of  fuel. 

In  the  combustion  of  hydrogen,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  is  always  the  same, 
but  in  the  combustion  of  carbon,  it  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the  compound 
produced  by  the  combustion.  "When  carbon  is  fully  oxidised  and  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  is  much  greater  than  when  it  is  only  con- 
verted into  carbonic  oxide,  so  that,  as  regards  the  use  of  fuel,  carbon  has  two  degrees 
of  calorific  power,  corresponding  to  the  two  degrees  of  oxidation. 

The  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  is  4'265  times 
as  great  as  that  generated  by  the  combustion  of  an  equal  weight  of  carbon  to 
carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  most  accurate  determinations  by  Favre  and  Sil- 
bermann. 

In  expressing  the  calorific  power  of  fuel,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  carbon  to  carbonic  acid  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  This 
calorific  power  of  carbon  is  expressed  as  a  definite  quantity,  by  the  number  of  parts 
by  weight  of  water  capable  of  being  heated  from  a  given  temperature  to  a  tempera- 
ture 1°  higher  (4°  to  5°  C),  by  the  combustion  of  one  part  by  weight  of  carbon. 
This  numerical  expression  of  calorific  power  will,  of  course,  vary  according  as  the 
thermometric  scale  to  which  it  refers  is  that  of  Fahrenheit,  Centigrade,  or  Reaumin% 
and  it  will  vary  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  degrees  of  those  different  scales  bear  to  each 
other. 

Reaumur.  Centigrade.  Fahrenheit,  eatoific  power. 
Eatio  of  thermometric  degrees  .       .  0'8      •      1  1-8 

Calorific  power  of  carbon  .       .       .     1010  8080      14,544  I'OOO 

Calorific  power  of  hydrogen  .  .  43,077-5  34,462  62,032  4-265 
In  this  comparison  of  the  calorific  power  of  carbon  and  that  of  hydrogen,  no  parti- 
cular uiiit  of  weight  is  referred  to ;  it  merely  indicates  that  a  pound,  a  grain,  or  a  ton 
of  carbon  or  of  hydrogen  wiU  raise  the  temperature  of  as  many  pounds,  grains,  or  tons 
of  water  from  4°  to  5°  C,  as  correspond  with  the  number  expressing  their  calorific 
power  respectively  for  each  thermometric  scale.  The  unit  of  heat,  or  that  quantity  of 
heat  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  unit  of  weight  of  water  from  t°  to  t°  +  1°, 
will  vary  according  to  the  thermometric  scale  and  the  unit  of  weight  to  which  it  refers. 
According  to  the  Centigrade  scale  and  the  French  system  of  weights,  the  unit  of  heat 
is  the  quantity  which  raises  the  temperature  of  a  kilogramme  of  water  from  4°  to  5°  C, 
while  the  unit  of  heat  for  the  Fahrenheit  scale  and  the  British  system  of  weights  is 
the  quantity  which  raises  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  from  40°  to  41°  F.,  and 
these  two  units  bear  the  following  relation  to  each  other. 

British  unit  of  heat.  French  unit  of  heat. 

1  =  0-251996 

3-96832  =  1- 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  these  differences  of  expression,  inasmuch  as  they 
often  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculations ;  but  the  expression  of  the  re- 
lative calorific  power  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen,  as  stated  above,  is  not  affected  by 
them. 

Since  the  calorific  power  of  fuel,  or  its  theoretical  fuel  value,  depends  on  the 
amount  of  combustible  carbon  and  hydrogen  it  contains,  it  follows  that,  the  per- 
centage composition  of  any  particular  fuel  being  ascertained  by  analysis,  it  is  easy,  by 
means  of  the  data  given  for  the  relative  calorific  power  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen, 
to  calculate  the  relative  calorific  power  of  the  fuel,  that  of  carbon  being  taken  as 
unity.  There  are  three  possible  cases  which  may  obtain  in  regard  to  this  calculation, 
viz. : 

1.  When  the  combustible  portion  of  the  fuel  consists  entirely  of  carbon,  as  in  the 
case  of  coke  or  charcoal,  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  fuel  expresses  its  relative 
calorific  power,  as  compared  with  pure  carbon. 

2.  When  the  combustible  portion  of  the  fuel  contains  both  carbon  and  hydi-ogen, 
the  relative  calorific  power  is  found  by  multiplying  the  percentage  amount  of  hydrogen 
by  4-265  and  adding  the  product  to  the  number  expressing  the  percentage  of  carbon. 

3.  When  the  fuel  contains,  besides  carbon  and  hydrogen,  more  or  less  oxygen,  this 
constituent  must  be  considered  as  already  combined  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
either  carbon  or  hydrogen,  which  is  consequently  rendered  ineffective  for  generating 
heat.  In  such  cases,  it  is  only  the  surplus  carbon  and  hydrogen,  over  and  above  the 
quantity  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  in  the  fuel,  that  can  generate  heat  by  combustion. 
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Consequently  the  pi'eatei-  tlio  amount  of  oxygen  in  fuel,  the  smaller  will  be  its  relative 
calorific  power.  The  presence  of  oxygen  in  fuel,  acts  in  a  twofold  manner  in  reducing 
the  calorific  power ;  by  reducing  the  actual  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  also 
hy  rendering  part  of  that  amount  inefiectiTe  for  generating  heat. 

Tlie  influence  exercised  by  the  oxygen  contained  in  fuel  in  diminishing  the  calorific 
jjower  will  also  depend  upon  whether  it  is  the  carbon  or  hydrogen  that  is  rendered  inef- 
fective in  generating  heat,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  fuel  is  burnt  will 
determine,  in  great  measure,  which  of  these  effects  is  produced. 

Since  in  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  is  combined  with  three-eighths  of  its  weight  of 
carbon,  and  in  water  it  is  combined  with  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  hydrogen,  the 
quantity  of  carbon  rendered  ineffective  by  a  given  quantity  of  oxygen  would  be  three 
times  as  much  as  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  rendered  ineffective  by  the  same  quantity 
of  oxygen.  According  to  the  older  determinations  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which  made  the  calorific  power  of  hydrogen  just  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  carbon,  the  result  obtained  by  calculation  was  the  same  in 
either  case  ;  but  adopting  the  more  accurate  data  afforded  by  the  experiments  of 
Favre  and  Silbermann,  the  result  will  differ  in  some  instances  considerably,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  assumed  that  hydrogen  or  carbon  is  rendered  ineffective  for  generating 
heat. 

The  relative  calorific  power  of  fuel  may  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  following 
formulae,  in  which  represents  the  relative  caloi'itic  power ;  arid  C,  H,  0  represent  the 
amoimts  of  carbon,  hydi-ogen,  and  oxygen  in  one  part  of  the  fuel : 

1.  Fuel  containing  only  carbon  . 

2.  Fuel  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen 


.       p  =  C. 

J)  =  C  +  4-265  H. 

3.  Fuel  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  =  C  +  I-265  (H  -  10) 


If  it  is  desired  to  express  the  calorific  power  of  fuel  in  heat-units,  the  amount  of 
carbon  and  the  amount  of  available  hydrogen  in  one  part  of  the  fuel  are  to  be  respec- 
tively multiplied  by  tlie  numbers  expi'essing  the  calorific  power  of  carbon  and  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  products  represents  the  relative  calorific  power  of 
the  fuel  in  heat-units : 

1.  p  =  80S0  C.    2.  p  =  8080  C  -1-  34462  H.    3.  p  =  8080  C  +  34462  (H-^O). 

In  the  following  table  the  relative  calorific  power  of  several  combustible  substances 
is  given  both  as  calculated  by  the  above  formulae  and  as  expressed  in  heat-units : 
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Oxy- 
gen. 

Ash. 

VV,i- 
ter. 

TOO 

0  75 

0-25 

0-857 

0- 1 43 

0-836 
0-821 

0  048 
0-053 

0-041 
0-057 

0-04<"i 
O'OSS 

100 

0-78=i 
0-7i)7 
0-77'J 

0-05fi 
(1  049 
0-053 

o-nfi7 

0101 

o-oa5 

0-040 
O-O'ifi 
0-049 

0-GO 

O-OCO 

0307 

0-020 

0  4G1 

0-04C 

0-246 

0  015 

0-232 

0-503 

0-OGl 

0-407 

0-404 

0-049 

0-327 

n-200 

0-13 

n-57 

... 

4 

5 

6 

Calorific  power 

in  heat-units. 

Rela- 
tive. 

Centi- 
grade 

Fahr. 

4-265 

34462 

6-2032 

1-KlG 

14675 

26415 

1-4CG 

11849 

21328 

1-020 
1-U17 

S241 
8220 

14a-!3 
14796 

1-000 

80SO 

14544 

0-973 
0-95G 
0-955 

786 1 
7733 
7717 

Ul.'^O 
13919 
13890 

0  694 

,5640 

10152 

0-5-26 

42.'i0 

7650 

0-.551 

4455 

8029 

0  439 

3547 

6385 

0  214 

1731 

3116 

Fuel. 


Hydrogen  .   .  . 

m4rsii  cas  .   .  . 

Olefiant  gas  .  . 

Coal; 
Average  Welsh  . 
,,  Newcastle 


Carbon 


Coal  : 
Average  Scotch  . 
Derbyshire 
,,  Lancashire 

Peat  : 
Average  kiln-  t 
dried  ...  $ 
Average  air.dried 

Wood  ; 
Average  dried  / 
at  140°  C.   .  5 
Average  air.dried 

Cakbgnk-  Oxide  . 


Weight 
of  O.xy. 
gen  for 
cnni 
bustion. 


2-67 


0  57 


Weight  of 
water  heat- 
ed from  I  111' 
freczing- 
poiiu  to 
bailing. 


344-62 
146-75 
118-49 


82-41 
82  20 


80  80 


78-61 
77  33 
77-17 


66-40 
42-50 


44-55 
35-47 
17-31 


8 

Weight  of 
water  at 
100°  C. 
converted 
into  steam. 


62-6.58 
26-682 
21-543 


14-983 
14-'.)45 


U-691 


I4-'292 
I4-O1.O 
14  031 


10-254 
7-7-27 


8-lflO 
C-449 

3-129 


3  \  2 
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The  numbers  in  column  7  are  obtained  by  dividing  tliose  in  column  5  by  100,  or 
those  in  column  6  by  180,  upon  the  assumption  that  equal  quantities  of  heat  are 
requisite  for  raising  the  temperature  of  x  pts.  of  water  y  degrees,  or  y  pts.  of  water  x 
degrees.  Thus  the  heat  generated  by  the  perfect  combustion  of  one  pound  of  carbon 
would  be  suiScient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  8080  pounds  of  water  from  4°  to  5°  C, 
or  of  14,544  pounds  from  40°  to  41°  F.  or  of  80-8  pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to 
the  boiling  point : 

Quantity  of  Increase  of  Quantity  of  Increase  of 

water.  temperature.  water.  temperature, 

8080lbs.  X        1°C.  =       80-81bs.  x        100°  C. 

or 

Quantity  of  Increase  of  Quantity  of  Increase  of 

water.  temperature.  water.  temper,iture. 

14,544lbs.        X        1°R       =       80-81bs      x        180°  F. 

This  assumption  is  not  strictly  coiTect,  since  the  specific  heat  of  water  increases 
slightly  as  the  temperature  increases  beyond  its  point  of  greatest  density ;  but  the  ap- 
proximation is  sufficiently  near  for  ordinary  calculations. 

The  numbers  in  column  8  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  numbers  in  column  7  by 
5"5,  on  the  assumption  that  the  quantity  of  heat  requisite  to  convert  water  at  the 
boiling  point,  into  steam  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  is  5-5  times  as  much 
as  would  be  requisite  for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  same  weight  of  water  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point. 

Whatever  mode  of  expressing  the  calorific  power  af  fuel  may  be  adopted,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  results  obtained  by  any  of  the  above  formute  are  to  be  considered 
merely  as  representing  the  relative  quantities  of  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
equal  weights  of  the  fuel  and  of  the  standard  with  which  it  is  compared.  The  results 
so  obtained  do  not  represent  either  the  relative  value  of  fuel,  or  the  thermal  effect 
capable  of  being  produced  by  its  combustion. 

The  thermal  e  f  f  e  c  t  of  fuel,  or  the  temperature  of  the  fire,  does  not  depend  solely  on 
the  calorific  power  or  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  its  combustion ;  but  likewise 
on  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  products  resulting  from  the  combustion. 

The  total  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  any  fuel,  is  communicated  to  the 
products  of  combustion,  which  in  all  ordinary  cases  are  gaseous,  producing  in  them,  at 
the  moment  of  combustion,  a  temperatiu-e  determined,  partly  by  the  calorific  power  of 
the  fuel,  and  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  products  of  combustion.  Thus,  for  instance, 
taking  the  simplest  case,  carbon  requires  for  its  combustion  to  carbonic  acid,  2'67  times 
its  weight  of  oxygen,  producing  3'67  times  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  raised,  at  the  moment  of  combustion,  above  the  original  temperatiu'e  of 
the  oxygen,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  heat  generated  throughout  the  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced. The  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  is  capable  of 
raising  the  temperature  of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  8080  times  the  weight  of  the 
carbon  burnt,  from  4°  to  5°  C,  and  would  raise  the  temperature  of  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid,  produced  about  2202°  C. 

Parts  by  weight         Increase  of  Increase  of  Parts  by  weight 

of  water.  temperature.  temperature.  of  water. 

8080        X        1°C.        =        2201° -63  0.        x  3-67 

But  since  the  specific  heat  of  water,  or  its  capacity  for  heat,  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  carbonic  acid,  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  carbon,  is  proportionately  greater  than  the  increase  of  temperature  that 
would  be  produced  in  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  3  67  times  the  weight  of  carbon 
burnt. 

The  quantities  of  heat  requisite  to  produce  an  equal  increase  of  temperature  in 
equal  weights  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  water  being  in  the  proportion  of  0'2614  :  1-0000, 
the  quantities  of  heat  requisite  to  raise  the  temperature  of  3-67  pts.  water  and  3'67 
pts.  carbonic  acid  one  degree  are  therefore  as 

Parts  by                Specific  Parts  by  Specific 

weight  of                 heat  in  weight  of  heat  in 

water.                 heat-units.  carbonic  acid.  heat-units. 

3'67  X        1-000  :      3-67       x  0-2164    =    3-67    :  0-794. 

Consequently  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  3-67  pts.  of  carbonic  acid,  to  which 
the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  1  pt.  carbon  is  communicated,  at  the  moment 
of  combustion,  may  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  number  of  heat-units  by  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  3-67  pts.  carbonic  acid  one  degree : 

=  10,174°  C. 
0-794  ' 

The  heat  generated  in  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  tempe- 
rature of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  34,462  times  the  weiglit  of  the  hydrogen  burnt 
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from  4°  to  5°  C.  ;  Init  hydrogen  reqviires  for  combustion  8  times  its  weight  of  oxygen, 
producing  9  times  its  weight  of  water-vapoui-.  The  quantity  of  heat  generated  is 
mueli  greater  tlian  in  the  combustion  of  carbon  ;  but  the  product  of  combustion  through 
which  tliat  heat  is  diffused  is  nearly  2i  times  as  much  as  in  the  combustion  of  art 
equal  weight  of  carbon.  A  portion  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  liydro- 
gen,  becomes  latent  and  ineffective  for  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  product, 
l)eing  consumed  in  determining  the  vaporous  condition  of  the  water  produced.  The 
latent  heat  of  water,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  requisite  to  convert  1  pt.  of  water  at  100°  C. 
into  steam,  is  537  times  as  much  as  is  requisite  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an 
equal  weight  of  water  from  4°  to  5°  C.  The  quantity  of  heat  that  becomes  latent  in 
the  9  pts.  water- vapour  produced  by  combustion  of  hydrogen,  will  therefore  be  4833 
heat-units,  which  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  heat  generated,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  heat  available  for  producing  increase  of  temperature. 

Parts  by  weight  of 
water-vapour. 


Total  heat  of  combustion  of  hyebogen 
Latent  heat  of  water  in  heat-units 


537 


Available  heat   29,629 

The  specific  heat  of  water-vapour  being  0'475  as  compared  with  that  of  water 
=  I'OOO,  the  quantities  of  heat  requisite  to  raise  the  temperature  of  9  pts.  water  and  9 
pts.  water- vapour  are  therefore  as : 


Parts  by 
weight  of 
water. 
9 


Specific 
heat*  in 
heat-units. 
1-000 


Parts  by 
weight  of 

water-vapour. 

:        9  : 


.Specific 
lieat  in 
heat-units. 

0-475 


4-275 


And  the  increase  of  temperature  produced  will  be  6930' 

29629 


•7  C: 


4-275 


=  6930°  -7  C. 


Hence  as  -will  be  seen  from  the  folio-wing  comparison,  thermal  effect  and  calorific 
power  are  not  necessarily  equal ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  thermal  effect  depends  upon 
other  circumstances,  more  than  upon  the  calorific  power  of  the  fuel  burnt. 


Weight. 

Weight 

of 
oxygen. 

Ratio. 

Weight 
of  pro- 
ducts. 

Ratio. 

Heat 
units. 

Ratio. 

Tliermal 
effect. 

Ratio. 

Carbon 
Hydrogen 

1 
1 

2-67 

8 

1 

3 

3-67 
9-00 

1 

2-4 

8080 
34462 

1-000 
4-265 

10174° 

6930° 

1-000 
0-681 

In  both  these  instances,  the  combustion  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected  in  oxygen^ 
and  with  only  just  as  much  as  is  chemically  equivalent  to  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
burnt.  But  in  all  cases  of  the  application  of  fuel,  atmospheric  air  is  the  source  of  the 
oxygen  that  supports  the  combustion.  The  nitrogen  it  contains,  in  the  proportion  of 
77  per  cent.,  not  only  takes  no  part  in  the  generation  of  heat,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
reduces  the  thermal  effect  below  what  it  would  be  by  combustion  in  oxygen. 

In  the  combustion  of  carbon  in  air,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  air  containing  2-67 
pts.  by  weight  of  oxygen  is  8-94  : 

Atmospheric  air. 
O  N 

23    :    77  =  2-67    :  8-94 
The  specific  heat  of  nitrogen  being  0-244,  the  quantity  of  heat  reqmsite  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  that  quantity  of  nitrogen  from  4°  to  5°  C.  is 

Parts  by  weight  Heat- 
of  nitrogen.  unit. 
2-181     =    8-94        X  0-244 

And,  adding  to  this  the  quantity  of  heat  requisite  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  produced,  as  found  above,  the  quantity  of  heat  requisite  for  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  whole  products  of  combustion  in  air  from  4°  to  5°  C.  wiU  be 

Heat-units. 

2-975    =    2-181    +  0-794 

And  the  increase  of  temperature  produced  -wiU  be 

„  „  8080  total  heat  of  combustion. 

2715  C    -   -  =   —  .  

-975       quantity  of  heat  requisite  to  heat  the  products  and 
nitrogen  from  4°  to  5°  C. 
In  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  air,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  air  containing 
8  pts.  of  oxygen  is  ; 
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Atmospheric  air. 
N  O 

26-78    :    8    =    77    :  23 
the  quantity  of  heat  requisite  to  raise  its  temperature  from  4°  to  5°  C.  is : 

Heat-units. 
6-534    =    26-78     x  0-244 


and  the  increase  of  temperature  produced  ynU.  he 


2741° C.  = 


29629 


availahle  heat  of  comhustion. 


4-275  +  6-534 


quantity  of  heat  requisite  to  heat  the  products 
and  nitroseu  from  4°  to  5°  C. 


The  difference  between  the  temperatures  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  cai'bon  and  hydrogen  in  oxygen  and  in  air  is  in  both  cases  Tery  considerable ; 
but  it  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  carbon,  since  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  its 
combustion  is  much  less  than  that  generated  by  hydrogen. 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 

Calorific 
power. 

Ratio. 

Tei 
in  oxygen. 

nperaturc 
Ratio. 

produce 
in  air. 

1 

Ratio. 

Difference 

Ratio. 

8,080 
34,462 

1-000 
4-265 

10,174° 
6,930° 

1-000 
0-681 

2715° 
2741° 

1-002 
1-009 

7459° 
4189° 

1-000 
0-561 

This  comparison  will  suffice  to  show  that,  in  all  cases  where  high  temperatures  are 
required,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  an  available  means  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air  supporting  combustion ;  and  that,  in  such  cases,  a  very 
great  saving  ef  fuel  might  be  effected  by  the  use  of  oxygen,  or  of  air  containing  a 
larger  amount  of  oxygen  than  is  present  in  atmospheric  air. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  influences  the  temperature  capable  of  being 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  and  renders  it  less  than  would  be  indicated  by  the 
above  calculation.  In  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  a  furnace,  the  conditions  are  such  that, 
while  at  the  outside  the  fuel  is  in  contact  with  atmosplieric  air,  there  is  within  the 
furnace,  a  constant  tendency  to  the  production  of  an  atmosphere  consisting  of  carbonic 
acid,  water-vapour,  and  nitrogen.  To  maintain  the  combustion  of  ftiel,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  keep  up  a  continual  supply  of  air,  but  also  to  remove  the  gaseous  products 
of  combustion  as  they  are  formed.  This  is  generally  done  by  means  of  a  draught, 
produced  by  a  chimney ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  become 
mixed  -with  the  fresh  supply  of  air,  and  exercise  a  great  influence  in  reducing  its  efficacy 
in  supporting  combustion  (i.  1101).  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  an  excess  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  fuel  within  the  furnace,  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  quantity  of  air  supplied  must,  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  the  use  of  fuel,  be 
greater  than  that  containing  just  enough  oxj'gen  to  produce  carbonic  acid  and  water 
with  the  combustible  constituents  of  the  fuel  burnt.  In  practice  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  quantity  of  air  requisite  for  the  perfect  combustion  of  fuel  in  ordinary 
furnaces,  amounts  to  twice  as  much  as  that  containing  oxygen  enough  to  convert  its 
combustible  constituents  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

In  this  way,  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  combustion,  through  which  the  heat 
generated  is  distributed,  is  nearly  doubled,  and  there  is  consequently  a  proportionate 
reduction  of  the  temperature  produced.  In  the  case  of  carbon  burnt  with  twice  as 
much  air  as  would  be  sufficient  theoretically  for  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid,  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  would  amount  to  24-22  times  the  weight  of  the 
carbon  burnt,  and  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  to  80-56  times  the  weight  of  hydrogen  burnt. 


Parts  by 
weiglit 
of  air. 


Volume  of  air 
at  60°  F.  per 
pound  of  fuel, 
ciibic  feet. 
.    303-30  . 
.    908-62  . 


Parts  by 
weight  of 
gaseous 
products. 
24-22 
80-56 


Carbon        .       .       .    1    .       .    23-22  . 
Hydrogen    .       .       .    1    .       .    79-56  . 
The  specific  heat  of  air  being  0-2377,  the  quantities  of  heat  requisite  for  raising 
the  temperature  of  these  additional  quantities  of  air  from  4°  to  5°,  and  the  tempera- 
tures produced  -will  be : 

Combustion  of  Carbon.  Combustion  of  Hydroeen. 

2-7696    =     11-61     X  0-2377    and    8-2672    =      34-78     x  0-2377. 

^^««°C-=     2-7596'"x"2-9755  Mefi^^imTz- 
Hence  it  -will  be  evident  that  the  admission  into  a  fm-nace,  of  more  air  than  is  re- 
quisite, -will  be  attended  with  a  proportionate  waste  of  heat,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
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always  to  effect  conilnistiou  witli  the  least  sufficient  supply  of  air.  If  the  air  be  forced 
into  the  furnace  by  means  of  a  fan  or  blast-pipie,  as  in  a  forge,  fuel  may  be  biirnt  with 
much  less  air  than  when  it  is  di-awn  in  by  means  of  a  chimney,  and  "with  greater 
economy  of  the  heat  generated.  This  economy  may  be  effected  to  a  greater  extent 
with  fuel  which  contains  but  little  volatilisable  substance. 

The  general  formnlse  for  ascertaining  the  thermal  effect  of  any  kind  of  fuel  from  its 
composition  are  as  follow : 

For  Coinliusfion  ii;  Oxvtrin. 
C  C  +  r'  H  -  /  W 

.  3-67  C  +  9H  +  s'W 

For  Conibusiion  in  Air. 

_  cc  +  r'li  -  /.\y  

—     «  .  3-67  C  +  911  +  s'W  +  s"  N  +  s'"  A 

Here    T  =  increase  of  temperature  produced  by  combustion. 

C  and  H  =  quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  available  in  1  pt.  by  weight  of 
the  fuel. 

W  =  total  quantity  of  water  yielded  by  1  pt.  by  weight  of  the  fuel. 
I  =  latent  heat  of  water. 

s,  s',  s",  s'"  =  specific  heat  of  carbonic  acid,  water-vapour,  nitrogen,  and  air. 
c  and  c'  =  calorific  power  of  carbon  and  hydi-ogeu. 

N  =  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  air  necessary  for  converting  combustible  consti- 
tuents of  1  pt.  by  weight  of  fuel  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
A  =  extra  quantity  of  air  supplied  for  combustion. 

The  residts  obtained  by  these  formulae  apply  only  to  the  perfect  combustion  of  the 
combustible  constituents  of  fuel  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  and  they  express  the 
highest  possible  capabilities  of  fuel  as  compared  with  pui-e  carbon,  and  when  burnt 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

But  in  all  ordinary  Cases,  the  practical  effect  obtainable  from  fuel  is  much  less  tlian 
its  relative  capability  as  indicated  by  calculation.  This  is  the  case  whether  the  effect 
to  be  produced  be  high  temperature  or  vaporisation  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  practical 
effect  may  amount  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  calorific  power  or  the  thermal 
effect. 

One  of  the  most  obvious,  though  by  no  means  the  most  considerable,  causes  of  tlie 
difference  between  the  relative  capability  of  fuel  and  the  practical  effects,  consists  in  the 
waste  of  fuel  as  dust  and  cinders.  With  some  kinds  of  fuel  that  are  very  brittle,  such 
as  anthracite  and  some  of  tlie  Welsh  steam  coals,  the  waste  due  to  this  character  may 
be  very  considoralile,  especially  if  the  firing  is  improperly  managed ;  but  with  care  and 
with  some  kinds  of  fuel,  the  waste  of  fuel  as  dust  and  cinders  may  be  veiy  small. 

Another  cause  of  loss  is  imperfect  combustion.  This  may  be  due  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  air,  and  the  consequent  production  of  carbonic  oxide.  At  a  sufficiently  high 
temperatui'e,  carbonic  acid  combines  with  a  further  quantity  of  carbon,  equal  to  that 
wliich  it  contains  ;  but  this  combination  is  essentially  different  from  the  direct  combi- 
nation of  carbon  with  oxygen.  Though  there  is  a  true  chemical  change,  it  is  not  com- 
bustion, but  is  more  analogous  in  its  effects  to  the  vaporisation  of  ice  by  superheated 
steam.  Instead  of  heat  being  generated,  it  disappears,  and  the  loss  of  heat  resulting 
from  this  action  may  be  very  considerable,  since  the  heat  generated  will  only  be  that 
corresponding  to  the  lower  calorific  power  of  carbon.    Thus,  for  example : 

Heat-units. 

The  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  to  carbonic  acid  is  .       .  8080 
While  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  twice  the  weight  of  carbon  )  4945 
to  carbonic  oxide  is      ......       .        ...  J 

Loss  of  heat  by  production  of  carbonic  oxide  3134 

This  action  will  always  take  place,  to  some  extent,  when  fuel  is  bm-nt  in  thick 
layers,  and  when  it  is  burnt  very  rapidly  in  confined  spaces,  as  in  the  furnaces  of 
steam-vessels. 

Imi-ierfect  combustion  may  also  result  from  the  presence  of  volatilisable  substance 
in  fuel.  When  fuel  containing  water,  or  volatilisable  combustible  substance,  is  first 
thrown  tipon  a  fire,  heat  is  abstracted  from  the  fire  by  the  production  of  steam  and 
hydrocarbon  vapours.  The  temperature  is  thus  considerably  reduced.  In  the  case  of 
air-dried  wood,  more  than  three-fourths  would  be  thus  vaporised,  and  in  tlic  ease  of 
ordinary  Newcastle  coal,  more  than  one-third,  the  vapour  so  given  off  from  wood  being 
chiefly  water,  and  that  from  the  coal  consisting  chiefly  of  hydrocarbons,  as  showu 
below : 
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One  part  by  weight  of  Wood, 
yields  vaporisaLle  C     .  -ISSS 

H    .  -0083 

HO  .  -5674 

N,  &c.  -0090 
•7700 

Calorific  power  in  heat  units    .  1784 

If  the  temperature  in  the  furnace  is  sufficiently  higli.  and  these  vapours  are  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  proportion  of  atmospheric  air,  they  wiU  be  burnt ;  but  if  the  volatili- 
sable  portions  were  not  bui-nt,  the  loss  of  calorific  power  would  be  in  the  case  of  wood, 
more  than  one-half,  and  in  the  case  of  coal  nearly  one-third. 

When  these  hydrocarbon  vapours  biirn,  or  come  in  contact  with  highly  heated  fuel, 
they  are  immediately  decomposed,  with  separation  of  carbon  in  a  very  fine  state  of 
division ;  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  within  thn  furnace,  be  insufficient 
to  determine  the  combination  of  tlie  whole  of  this  carbon  with  oxygen,  some  of  it 
escapes  unburnt,  producing  smoke  and  soot.  In  a  fiame  of  this  kind,  which  burns 
without  smoke,  the  deposition  of  unburnt  carbon  is  immediately  effected  by  reducing 
the  temperatm-e  of  the  flame,  as  in  holding  a  piece  of  cold  metal  in  a  gas-fiame. 

Then  since  the  combustion  of  these  vapours  in  a  boiler  furnace  takes  place  just  as 
the  burning  vapour  is  passing  away  from  tlie  fire,  along  the  surface  of  the  boiler 
towards  the  cliimney,  tlie  abstraction  of  heat  may  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixed  gas  below  the  point  at  whicli  it  would  be  capable  of  effi=cting  the 
combustion  of  the  suspended  carbon.  The  carbon  thus  eliminated  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  hydrocarbon  vapours,  and  that  prevented  from  being  burnt  in  consequence 
of  tlie  cooling  of  the  burning  gas,  is  partly  deposited  as  soot,  and  partly  swept  away 
mechanically  by  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion,  giving  rise  to  smoke. 

The  tendency  to  the  production  of  soot  and  smoke  in  the  combustion  of  fuel  contain- 
ing volatilisable  substance  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  volatilisable 
substance  in  the  fuel,  and  more  especially  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the 
vapour  produced.  In  the  case  of  Newcastle  coal,  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  vapour 
is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  vapour  from  wood,  and  it  is  also  in  a  condition 
likely  to  give  rise  to  elimination  of  carbon. 

This  production  of  soot  and  smoke  involves  a  corresponding  loss  of  heat,  and  to 
prevent  this  loss,  provision  must  be  made  fur  supplying  a  sufficiency  of  air  for  effecting 
the  perfect  combustion  of  the  vaporous  products,  without  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  furnace.  This  is  generally  done  by  introducing  air  through  the 
furnace-door,  above  the  fire,  and  at  the  back  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  become  heated  before 
mixing  with  the  vaporous  products.  Mechanical  arrangements  for  supplying  the  fuel 
in  continuous  small  portions  to  the  fai-nace,  have  also  been  used  with  the  same  object. 

The  possible  waste  of  heat,  resulting  from  the  presence  of  volatilisable  combustible 
substance  in  fuel,  may  be  judged  of  by  comparing  the  calorific  power  of  Newcastle  coal 
with  tliat  of  the  fixed  carbon  it  contains.  The  average  of  Newcastle  coal  contains  60 
per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon,  so  that  if  the  coal  be  burnt  in  such  manner  that  only  this 
portion  of  it  is  effective  in  generating  heat,  its  calorific  power  might  be  regarded  as 
0'60  as  compared  with  carbon. 

But  this  coal  contains  82-12  per  cent,  carbon,  and  4-60  per  cent,  available  hydrogen ; 
consequently  its  calorific  power  is 

•8212    +    (-046     X    4-265)    =    1  017; 
and  if  the  volatile  products  were  not  burnt  at  all,  the  waste  of  heat  would  amount  to 
four-tenths,  and  if  only  the  carbon  of  the  volatile  products  remained  unburnt,  the  waste 
would  amount  to  nearly  one-fourth. 

The  extent  to  which  heat  may  be  wasted  in  consequence  of  imperfect  combustion 
from  this  cause,  and  the  liability  to  the  production  of  smoke  and  soot  in  the  case  of 
different  kinds  of  fuel,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

M'clsh 
coals. 

Total  carbon       .       .       .  S3-78 
Amount  of  carbon  volatili'^ed     15 -09 
„       „  available  hydrogen  4''27 

Whenever  fuel  is  employed  for  generating  steam  or  for  analogous  purposes,  it  is 
desirable  to  effect  perfect  combustion  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  there  are  some  applica- 
tions of  fuel  in  metallurgical  operations,  where  it  is  advantageous  to  have  a  highly 
carbonaceous  flame,  and  where  this  is  of  greater  impoi'tance  than  obtaining  the  full 
heating  effect  of  the  fuel.    Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  maiiufactiu-e  of  malleable  iron,  it 


Percentage  composition. 

Wood.  Coal. 

•2522       24-38  64-10 

•0460         1-10  11-80 

•0638       73-40  16  20 

•0313         1-10  7-90 

•3933      100-00  10000 
3623 


Average  p   j  Lancashire  Dtrbyshire  Newcastle  Scotch 

wood.  '  *        coal.            coal.            coal.  coal. 

40-36  mo        77  90            79  68             »-2T2  7S-.'S3 

I8-.53  19  0         •2-2-.iG              2:i-(ll              25-22  28  34 

0-83  1-0         4  13             3-68             4  60  4-40 
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is  iieoessary  that  tlie  body  of  flame  auil  heated  gases  passing  through  the  working 
chamber  of  the  puddling  furnace,  should  not  contain  free  oxygen  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  oxidise,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  to  "cut"  the  metal. 

Besides  the  actual  loss  of  heat  in  consequence  of  imperfect  combustion,  and  in  other 
ways,  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  fuel  is  always  con- 
sumed in  produciug  tlie  draught  by  which  the  products  of  combustion  are  removed 
from  the  furnace,  and  the  fresh  supply  of  air  maintained.  This  portion  of  the  heat 
is  not  available  under  ordinary  circumstances  for  producing  any  other  useful  effects. 
Tlie  amount  of  heat  so  consumed  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  products  of 
combustion,  and  according  to  the  use  to  wliich  the  fuel  is  applied.  In  every  case  the 
whole  quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  discharged  from  the  place  where  the  heating  effect  is  to  be 
produced,  is  ineffective. 

In  boiler  fui'naces  it  has  been  found  that,  to  maintain  a  sufficient  drauglit  by  means 
of  a  chimney,  the  temperature  of  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  must  not  be 
reduced  below  315°  C.  For  example,  the  amount  of  heat  thus  consumed  in  the  two 
extreme  cases  of  the  combustion  of  carbon  and  of  liydi'ogeu  in  twice  as  much  air  as  is 
necessary  for  their  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  vapour,  will  be  : — 

p,.r,,  |,„        Quantity  of  heat  = 
weiuh    products      1°  i" /^''"pe"-        Temperature  Ho  it 

Carbon         .    1      =      24-22  5-735245       x      315°      =  1807 

Hydrogen     .    1      =      80  56  19  076526      x      315°      =  6015 

The  amount  of  heat  which  thus  passes  away  without  producing  its  desired  effect,  will 
be  proportionately  greater  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  products  of  combustion  pass 
to  the  chimney,  is  higher  than  315°  C.  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  minimum  con- 
sumption of  heat  in  producing  a  draught  by  means  of  a  chimney,  amounts  in  round 
numbers  to  one-fourth  of  the  available  heat  generated.  When  the  comliustion  of  fuel 
is  effected  in  this  manner,  its  practical  effect  for  heating  and  evaporation  will  therefore 
be  only  tliree-fourths  of  the  capability  indicated  by  calculation. 

If  the  perfect  combustion  of  fuel  could  be  effected  in  boiler  furnaces,  with  no  more 
air  than  sufficient  for  converting  its  combustible  constituents  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water  vapoiu-,  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  might  be  reduced 
to  one-half  what  it  is  wlien  fuel  is  burnt  with  double  that  quantity  of  air.  By  using 
a  fan-blower  to  drive  tlie  air  into  the  furnace,  instead  of  drawing  it  in  by  means  of  a 
chimney,  the  economy  of  heat  might  be  carried  stiU  further,  inasmuch  as  the  gaseous 
products  of  combustion  at,  or  even  below,  316°  C,  might  then  be  employed  for  heating 
purposes,  to  which  they  cannot  be  applied  when  the  heat  they  contain  is  required  to 
produce  a  di-aught. 

In  reverberatory  furnaces,  the  amount  of  heat  which  passes  away  in  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  is  very  much  greater  than  it  is  in  boiler  or  evaporating  furnaces, 
in  consequence  of  the  much  higher  temperature  generally  required  to  be  maintained  in 
those  furnaces. 

In  the  manufixcture  of  malleable  iron,  the  temperature  at  which  the  iron  is  required 
to  be  kept  in  puddling  furnaces  is  about  1650°  0.  At  that  high  temperatm-e,  the  dis- 
persion of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction  is  so  great,  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
a  rapid  current  of  heated  gases  through  the  working  chamber  of  the  furnace  and  a 
rapid  combustion  of  fuel  to  maintain  the  temperature  required.  By  the  heating  of  the 
iron,  the  atmosphere  in  the  furnace  is  rapidly  brought  below  this  temperature,  and 
must  be  constantly  replaced  by  fresh  portions  of  gaseous  products  of  combustion, 
heated  above  that  temperature.  It  is  only  the  heat  corresponding  to  the  difference 
be  tween  the  temperature  of  the  iron  and  the  higher  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  furnace,  that  is  available  for  heating  or  for  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  iron. 
The  circumstance  that  the  specific  heat  of  iron  is  not  much  more  than  half  as  great  as 
that  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  furnace,  favours  the  heating  of  the  iron ;  but,  in  any  case,  it 
is  only  jjart  of  this  available  heat  that  is  really  effective  in  raising  or  maintaining  the 
temperature  of  the  iron.  The  higher  the  temperatm-e  of  the  iron,  the  smaller  will  be 
the  effective  portion  of  the  avaihible  heat,  because,  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  disper- 
sion of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction  increases  very  considerably.  Mr.  Prideaux 
lias  estimated  that  even  when  the  iron  is  first  put  into  the  puddling  furnace,  and  with 
the  furnace  atmosphere  at  a  constant  temperature  of  1815°  C,  the  effective  portion  of 
the  available  heat  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole,  and  that  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  iron  is  1370°  C,  less  than  one-eleventh  of  the  whole  is  effective.  In  fur- 
naces where  welding  heat  is  required,  the  amount  of  heat  that  is  effective  is  still  less, 
not  being  more  than  one-sixty-fourth  of  the  whole  heat  generated,  the  remaining  63 
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parts  being  wasted.  By  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  tlie  furnace, 
and  the  differencp  between  that  temperature  and  the  temperature  to  be  maintained  in 
the  iron,  so  as  to  increase  the  rate  of  heating,  a  great  economy  of  fuel  may  be  effected, 
because,  in  that  case,  a  greater  amount  of  the  available  heat  becomes  effective.  Thus, 
Mr.  Prideaux  shows  that,  if  the  atmosphere  in  a  furnace,  where  a  welding  heat  is 
required,  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  2039°  C,  one-sixteenth  of  the  heat  gene- 
rated will  be  effective  instead  of  only  one-sixty-fourth.  In  this  case,  an  increase  of 
temperature  amounting  to  one-eighth  is  attended  with  a  four-fold  economy  of 
heat.— B.  H.  P. 

FITXaliESt'S  SARTH.  Walhcrde.  Walkthon. — An  argillaceous  deposit  occurring 
in  connection  with  the  chalk,  oolite,  &c.  It  is  earthy,  with  a  shining  streak;  green- 
ish-grey, oil-green,  white,  yellowish,  reddish  or  red-brown.  Specific  gi'avity  =  VI  — 
2'4.  It  feels  either  greasy  or  harsh  ;  adheres  a  little  to  the  tongue  ;  falls  to  pieces  in 
water.  It  is  found  at  Nuffield  near  Eeigate  in  Surrey ;  near  Maidstone  in  Kent, 
Woburn  in  Bedfordshire  ;  at  Vahls  near  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  Eosswein  in  Saxony,  Zwi- 
kowetz  in  Bohemia,  and  elsewhere.  (Dana,  ii.  504.) 

The  term  fuller  s  earth  was  originally  confined  to  a  sandy  argillaceous  earth  met 
with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stratum  just  mentioned,  on  account  of  its  use  in  fulling 
or  cleansing  cloth,  when  first  woven,  from  grease  and  other  impurities  ;  but  it  is  now 
extended  to  the  entire  formation  to  which  this  earth  belongs.  (See  Ures  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Sec.  ii.  307.) 

puiiJOTIBTATES.  C^N^M^O-  (M  denoting  a  metal). — This  name  is  applied  to  a 
class  of  salts  polymeric  with  the  eyanates  and  eyanurates,  but  distinguished  from  them 
by  the  property  of  detonating  violently  when  heated  or  struck.  Howard  first  showed 
(Phil.  Trans.  1800)  that  nitrate  of  mercury  or  nitrate  of  silver  heated  with  alcohol  and 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  yields  a  peculiar,  crystalline,  easily  detonating  precipitate,  viz. 
fulminating  mercury  or  fulminating  silver ;  but  the  composition  of  these  precipitates 
remained  unknown  till  1824,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2] 
xxiv.  298  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi.  546),  whose  determination  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Gay-Lussac  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxv.  285). 

Fulminic  acid,  or  fulminate  of  hydrogen,  has  not  been  obtained ;  and  the  only  fulmi- 
nate of  which  a  satisfactory  analysis  has  been  made,  is  the  silver-salt,  which,  according 
to  Gay-Lnssac  and  Liebig,  contains  7'92  per  cent,  carbon,  9'24  nitrogen,  72'19  silver, 
and  10'65  oxygen,  agreeing  with  the  empirical  formula  CNAgO,  which  requires  8-00 
carbon,  9'33  nitrogen,  72'00  silver,  and  10'67  oxygen.  This  is  the  formula  of  cyanate 
of  silver.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  formula  of  fulminate  of  silver  is  a 
multiple  of  this,  and  most  probably  C'N'^Ag'^O- :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  fulminates  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  a  nitrate  on  alcohol,  which  is  a  2-carbon  com- 
pound ;  secondly,  many  of  the  reactions  of  the  silver-salt  show  that  one-half  of  the 
silver  is  in  a  different  state  from  the  other  half ;  and  thirdly,  several  double  fulminates 
are  known,  including  a  fulminate  of  silver  and  hydrogen,  C^N^AgHO-.  Hence  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Liebig  assigned  to  neutral  fulminate  of  silver  tlie  formula  Cy-Ag-0-,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  derived  from  a  dibasic  fulminic  acid,  Cy-H-0^.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  in  many  reactions  of  fulminating  silver,  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
produced. 

Berzelius  {Bcrz.  Jahrcsher.  xxiv.  89)  supposed  that  the  fulminates  contain  a 
metallic  nitride,  e.  g.  fulminating  silver  =  AgO.AgN.C*NO^,  this  mode  of  representa- 
tion being  intended  to  afford  an  explanation  of  (he  fact  that,  in  many  reactions  of 
fulminating  silver,  only  half  the  silver  is  separated  ;  also  that  fulminate  of  silver  and 
potassium,  KO.AgN.C^NO^,  detonates  as  strongly  as  fulminating  silver  itself,  the  deto- 
nation in  either  case  being  attributed  to  the  sudden  decomposition  of  the  compound 

The  formation  of  the  fulminates  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol,  together 
with  their  explosive  properties,  induced  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  (Precis  de  Ch/mie 
organiqur,  ii.  445)  to  regard  them  as  compounds  containing  nitryl,  NO-,  a  radicle 
which  is  frequently  introduced  into  organic  molecules  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and 
almost  always  imparts  to  them  more  or  less  of  an  explosive  character;  they  accord- 
ingly represented  fulminating  silver  by  the  formula  C^N(NO-)Ag^. 

This  view  of  the  composition  of  the  fulminates  receives  strong  confirmation  from  the 
recent  expei'iments  of  Kekule  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  200  ;  cv.  279),  and  of  Scliisehkoff 
(tbid.  ci.  213),  which  have  shown:  1.  That  fulminating  mercury,  treated  with  chlorine, 
or  with  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  yields  chloropicrin,  a  compound  certainly  containing 
the  radicle  nitryl,  viz.  C(NO^)CP  (i.  923) ;  and  with  bromine,  it  yields  dibromonitrace- 
tonitrilf,  C-(NO^)Br^N,  or  bromopicrin,  C(NO^)Br^  according  as  the  fulminating 
mercury  or  the  bromine  is  in  excess.  —  2.  Fulminuric  or  isocyanm-ie  acid.  C^N''H^O^  a 
compound  produced  by  the  action  of  alkaline  chlorides  or  iodides  on  fulminating 
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nuTciiry  (p.  738),  also  yields  chloropicrin  -when  troyted  with  hypochlorite  of  c:deium, 
and  trinitraeetonitrile,  C-(NO')^N,  when  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid.  Sehischkotf 
has  also  observed  that  when  the  same  acid  is  decomposed  by  zinc  in  presence  of  a 
mineral  acid,  the  hydrogen  eliminated  from  the  latter  is  almost  wholly  absorbed. 
This  reaction,  together  with  the  explosive  character  of  the  fnlminurates,  also  points  to 
the  existence  of  an  oxide  of  nitrogen  in  these  compounds  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  the 
mode  of  formation  of  fulmiuuric  acid  shows  that  the  nitro-compound  must  al.so  exist  in 
fulminic  acid. 

Kekule  assigns  to  fulminic  acid  the  formula  C(NO=)(CN)H-  or  C(NO=)CyH-.  which 
amounts  to  supposing:  1.  That  half  the  carbon  and  half  the  nitrogen  in  tulminic 
acid  are  so  arranged  as  to  yield  cyanogen-compounds  under  the  influence  of  certain 
reagents. — 2.  That  the  remaining  half  of  the  nitrogen  exists  in  fulminic  acid  in  the 
same  form  as  iu  the  so-called  nitro-compounds.  This  view  is  in  accordance  with  the 
following  reactions. 

Fulminating  mercury,  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with  chlorine  gas,  yields 
cldoropicrin,  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  chloride  of  merciu'y,  without  any  evo- 
lution of  carbonic  anhydride,  according  to  the  equation : 

C(NO-)CyHg"  +  6C1  =  C(NO^)CP  +  CyCl  -t-  Hg"CP. 

Fulminating  mercury  treated  with  sulphydric  acid  yields  sulphocyanate  of  ammo- 
nium and  carbonic  anhydiide  : 

C(NO')CyHg"  +  2H^S  =  Hg"S  +  Cy(NH^)S  +  CO^. 

According  to  Kekule's  formula,  fulminic  acid  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  marsh- 
gas,  and  exhibits  a  very  close  analogy  with  the  bodies  in  the  foUowing  series 
[NO^  =  X]: 

Marsh-gas   CH  H  H  H. 

Chloride  of  Methyl   CH  H  H  CI. 

Cliloroform   CH  CI  CI  CI. 

Nitroform   CH  X  X  X. 

Chloropicrin      .......  CX  CI  CI  CI. 

Chloi-ide  of  Dinitromethylene    ....  CX  X  CI  CI. 

Acetonitrile   CH  H  H  Cy  =  C-IPN. 

TrichloracetonitrUe   CCl  CI  CI  Cy  =  C-CPN. 

Trinitraeetonitrile   CX  X  X  Cy  =  C'-X-^'N. 

Dibromonitracetonitrile   CX  Br  Br  Cy  =  C^XEr'N. 

Fulminating  Silver    CX  Ag  AgCy  =  C-'XAg-N. 

Fulminic  acid  {hyp.)   CX  H  H  Cy  =  C^'XH-N. 

According  to  these  formulae,  the  compounds  to  which  fulminic  acid  is  most  intimately 
related  are  chloropicrin  and  acetonitrile  ;  its  formula  is  in  fact  the  same  as  that  of 
mon  onitracetoniti'ile. 

TJie  formation  of  fulminic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  alcohol  may  be 
explained  as  follows.    On  the  one  hand  cyanic  acid  is  formed : 

C^H^O    +  =    2CNH0    +  2W0; 

on  the  other,  nitro-acetie  acid ;  and  these  two  compounds  by  their  mutual  action  pro- 
duce fulminic  acid : 

C^H='(NO-')0-    +    CNHO    =    C'^ff(NO0N    +    C0=    +  IFO. 

Kekule  regards  the  formation  of  fulminating  mercury  as  analogous  to  that  of  cliloro- 
f  irm.  In  the  one  case,  alcohol  is  suljjected  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  oxidising  and 
chlorinising  agents  ;  in  the  other,  the  alcohol  is  likewise  oxidised  (converted  into 
cvanic  acid),  while,  at  the  same  time,  cyanogen  and  mercury  are  present  and  ready  to 
take  the  place  which  the  chlorine  occupies  in  cljloroform,  the  strong  nitric  acid  like- 
wise introducing  the  group  NO'-.  In  fact,  fulminating  mercury  might  be  regarded  as 
nitrated  chloroform  in  which  2  at.  CI  are  replaced  by  mercury  and  one  by  cyanogen. 
This  view  receives  some  corroboration  from  the  fact  that  the  analogous  compound, 
chloropicrin,  is  produced  by  adding  chloride  of  sodium  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
strong  nitric  acid. 

fSehisehkoff  (Compt.  rend.  li.  99)  doubles  the  preceding  formula  of  fulminic  acid, 
but  otherwise  agrees  with  Kekul6  iu  supposing  that  it  contains  both  cyanogen  and 
uitryl : 

C'X'H'O*  =  C-(N0=)-H^Cy2. 

According  to  this  formula,  the  acid  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  ethylic  alcohol, 
by  the  substitution  of  cyanogen  for  oxygen  (Cy-  for  O),  and  of  2  at.  nitryl  for  2  at. 
hydrogen.    Schischkoff  further  supposes,  tliat  when  alcohol  is  acted  upon  by  nitric 
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acid,  dinitroetliylene,  C-|  f^-^Q^yi  (uot  yet  isolated),  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  formed, 

and  produce  fulminio  acid  by  their  union : 

C--'(NO=j=H='  +  2HCy  =  CX'NO'fWCf. 

In  like  manner,  a  fulminate  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  a  metallic 
cyanide  with  dinitroethylene  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  a  metal :  a  view  which  accords  with  the  fact  that  in  the  double  de- 
composition of  fulminates,  e.cf.  of  the  silver-salt  by  potash,  only  half  the  metal  is 
separated. 

Schischkoif  formerly  regarded  fulminic  acid  as  a  compound  of  2  at.  cyanic  acid  and 
1  at.  nitracetonitrile  =  (CHNO)=.NC-(NO^)H-  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  213  ;  Gm.  xii. 
651). — [For  Gentele's  views  of  the  constitution  of  the  fulminates,  see  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixxxiv.  101  ;  E6p.  China,  pure,  1862,  p.  195.] 

Fulminate  of  Copper  is  obtained  in  green  crystals,  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water  and  highly  explosive,  by  boiling  fulminating  mercury  with  water  and  copper, 
and  filtering  the  hot  liquid.  When  fulminating  silver  is  used  instead  of  the  mercury- 
salt,  a  greenish-blue  powder  is  obtained,  less  esplosive,  and  likewise  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a  sky-blue  solution. 

Fulminate  of  Copper  and  Ammonium,  C-N^j^^^lo'- — Formed  by  mixing  a  solu- 
tion of  fulminate  of  copper  with  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  1  at.  copper  being  then  re- 
placed by  1  at.  ammonium.  When  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
through  the  solution  of  this  salt,  the  copper  is  completely  precipitated,  and  the 
filtered  solution  is  found  to  contain  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  and  urea : 

2C-N2Cu(NH^)02  +  3H^S  =  CunS  +  2W0  +  2CNHS  +  2CN2H<0. 

The  formation  of  urea  from  this  salt  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  the  close  relation 
between  the  fulminates  and  cyanates.    (Gladstone,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  1.) 

Fulminate  of  Copper  and  Potassium. — By  digesting  fulminate  of  silver  and  potas- 
sium with  copper,  the  silver  is  precipitated  and  a  liquid  obtained,  which  is  neither 
precipitated  by  potash,  nor  turned  blue  by  ammonia,  unless  it  be  previously  mixed 
■with  hydrochloric  acid.    (Lie big.) 

Fulminate  of  Hydrogen,  or  Fulminic  Acid,  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  the 
free  state. 

Fulmiaate  of  IVEercury.  Mercuric  fulminate.  Fulminating  Mercury. —  This 
salt,  discovered  by  Howard,  is  produced  when  mercury  or  mercuric  oxide  is  heated 
with  alcohol  and  strong  nitric  acid;  also  by  boiling  fulminating  silver  yn\\\  mercury 
and  water,  and  by  pi'ecipitating  the  zinc-salt  with  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 

To  prepare  it,  1  pt.  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  12  pts.  nitric  acid  of  speciric  gi'avity 
1'3;  and  the  solution,  when  cold,  is  mixed  with  11  pts.  alcohol  of  85  to  88  per  cent., 
and  the  mixture  is  heated  in  the  water-bath.  It  then  enters  into  ebullition,  and  must 
be  removed  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  show  turbidity,  then  left  to  cool, 
decanted,  and  the  mercuric  fulminate  collected  on  a  filter  and  purified  by  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  boiling  water.  The  mother-liquor  yields  a  fresh  quantity  by  evaporation 
(Chevalier,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiii.  167).  The  reaction  by  which  this  compound  is 
produced,  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  a  white  cloudy  vapour,  the  ethereal'  nitrous 
gas  of  the  older  chemists,  containing  nitrogen  and  its  oxides,  carbonic  acid,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  formic  acid,  formic  ether,  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrous  ether,  &c.,  together  vrith  vapour  of  mercury.  The  nature  and 
quantity  of  these  products  varies  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  mixture,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  action,  the  degree  of  heat  employed,  &c. 

Cloez  found  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  preparation  a  peculiar  acid,  called  homo- 
lactic  acid  (q.  v.),  resembling  lactic  acid. 

Mercuric  fulminate  crystallises  in  white  silky  needles,  soft  to  the  touch,  having  a, 
sweetish  metallic  taste,  highly  explosive,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Fulminating  mercury  heated  to  186°  C,  or  forcibly  struck, 
detonates  with  great  violence  ;  the  explosion  is  likewise  produced  by  contact  with 
strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  by  a  spark  from  flint  and  steel,  or  by  the  electric  spark. 
When  moist,  it  may  be  handled  without  risk  of  explosion,  hut  in  the  dry  state  it  is  a 
most  dangerous  substance,  and  all  manipulations  performed  upon  it  should  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  caution. 

10  grains  of  fulminating  mercury  yield,  when  exploded,  4  cubic  inches  of  pei-marent 
gas  at  0°  C,  and  29'5  in.  bar. ;  but  at  the  moment  of  explosion  this  volume  is  greatly 
augmented  by  the  expansion  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  explosion,  and  by  the  admixture 
of  mercurial  vapour.    The  explosive  force  within  a  smaU  space  is  much  greater  than 
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that  of  gunpowder,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  more  sudden,  and  therefoi'e  not  so  well 
adapted  for  propelling  a  ball,  being,  in  fact,  more  likely  to  burst  the  gun:  for  jiro- 
pelliug  a  ball,  a  gradual  expansive  force  is  required,  such  as  will  continue  its  impulsive 
action  on  the  projectile  during  the  whole  time  of  its  passage  along  the  bore  of  the  gun. 
Fulminating  mercury  is,  however,  admii-ably  adapted,  by  its  ready  inflammabdity,  for 
the  priming  of  percussion  caps,  for  which  purpose  it  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale : — 
1  kilogramme  of  mercuiy  yields,  by  the  preceding  process,  1|  kilogrammes  of  fulminate, 
which  will  serve  for  priming  40,000  caps.  (Gerh.  ii.  354  ;  see  also  Urts  l)ktUmary 
&c.,  ii.  308.) 

2.  Hot  nitrle  avid  decomposes  fulminating  mercury,  yielding  carbonic  acid,  acetic 
acid,  and  mercuric  nitrate. — 3.  Moderately  i^AvA^  suljihiiric  ac?(Z  decomposes  it  witliout 
detonation,  but  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  gas.  In  this  reaction,  84 
per  cent,  of  a  white  non-detonating  powder  is  separated,  apparently  a  mixture  of 
metallic  mercury  with  mercurous  oxalate  (mercurous  sulphate,  according  to  Bcrthollet), 
whilst  also  a  small  quantity  of  mercwy  appears  to  remain  dissolved  in  the  liquid  con- 
taining the  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  Aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  fulminating  mercury,  without  any  consi- 
derable evolution  of  gas,  forming  mercuric  chloride  andmercurous  oxalate  (Howard). 
According  to  Ittner,  it  produces  a  large  quantity  of  hytlrocyanic  acid. — 5.  Sviphydric 
acid  converts  fulminating  mercury  immersed  in  aqueous  ammonia  into  sidphide  of 
mercury  and  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  (Pagensteeher) : 

C^N^Hg-'O^  +  BH^S  =  Hg"S  +  2CNHS  +  2W0. 

6.  Boiling  potash-solution  separates  a  large  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide,  without 
evolution  of  ammonia,  and  yields  a  filtrate,  which,  as  it  cools,  deposits  yellow  detonat- 
ing flakes  and  needles,  probably  consisting  of  potassio-mercuric  fulminate,  and  forms 
with  nitric  acid  a  white  precipitate,  which  detonates  strongly  by  percussion.  Baryta, 
*</'o«</«,  and  Zi'tfie  behave  like  potash  (Liebig).  According  to  Pagensteeher  (Br. 
Arch.  vii.  293),  potash-ley  exerts  no  action  in  the  cold;  when  hot,  it  separates  mer- 
curic oxide,  but  the  filtrate  yields  by  evaporation,  not  a  detonating  salt,  but  only  car- 
bonate of  potassium.    This  reaction  might  be  represented  by  the  equation : 

C^N2Hg"0-  -v  4KH0  -f  H^O  =  2K=C0'  +  Hg"0  \  WW. 

7.  A  sohition  of  fulminating  mercury  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia  deposits,  on  cool- 
ing, yellow,  strongly  detonating,  granular  crystals  ;  but  if  the  solution  be  boiled  foi 
some  time,  it  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  yellowish  white,  non-detonating  powder  (Liebig). 
According  to  Pagensteeher,  fulminating  mercm-y  dissolves  abundantly  in  ammonia, 
without  separation  of  oxide ;  the  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gives  off  ammonia, 
and  becomes  covered  with  a  crystalline  crust  of  unaltered  fulminating  mercm-y,  which 
renews  itself  as  often  as  it  is  broken. 

8.  Finely  divided  zinc,  copper,  or  silver  (the  last  in  contact  with  platinum-foil), 
boiled  in  water  with  fulminating  mercury,  decomposes  that  compound,  yielding 
metallic  mercury  and  fulminate  of  zinc,  copper,  or  silver  (Liebig).  A  pasty  mixture 
of  fulminating  mercury  with  pulverised  iro-a  and  water,  moderately  warmed,  becomes 
strongly  heated,  and  dries  up  almost  completely  to  a  red-brown  mass ;  this,  when 
mixed  with  lukewarm  water  and  filtered,  yields  a  filtrate  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves 
a  small  saline  residue  containing  ammonia ;  and  on  the  filter  thei-e  remains  a  black- 
brown  residue  which  contains  globules  of  mercury  ;  j'ields  prussian  blue  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  and  when  heated  after  di-ying,  burns  with  bright  sparkling,  but  without 
detonation.     (P  a  g  e  n  s  t  e  c  h  e  r. ) 

Fulminates  of  Silver.— 1.  The  nextrcd  salt,  or  fid  min  citing  silver,  CWAg'^C,  is 
formed  hy  heating  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver  witli  strong  nitric  acid  and  alcohol,  the 
same  phenomena  and  products  appearing  as  in  the  formation  of  fidminating  mercury 
(p.  732).  Neutral  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  yield  fidminating  silver  when  boiled  with 
alcohol ;  the  formation  of  that  compound  requires  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid,  inas- 
much as  cyanogen  is  thereby  produced ;  when  nitrous  acid  vapour  is  passed  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  fulminating  silver  quickly  separates  in  large 
needles,  ^vithout  ebidlition  of  the  liquid  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  v.  287): 

C^H'^0  +  2AgN03  +  2HN0-  =  C-N^Ag'O^  +  2HN0^  +  3H=0. 

2.  Fulminating  silver  is  also  produced  by  Tioiling  fiilminatiug  mercury  wifh  water, 
pulverised  silver,  and  platinum-filings.  (Liebig.) 

Preparation. — Nitrate  of  silver  is  heated  with  alcohol  and  strong  nitric  acid  till  the 
liquid  begins  to  boil  up;  and  the  ci'ystals  of  fulminating  silver  which  form  during  the 
eliullition  and  as  the  liquid  cools,  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  v/ater,  and 
dried  either  in  the  cold,  or  at  most  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath. 
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Howard  and  Cmicksliank  dissolve  1  pt.  of  silver  in  a  mixture  of  24  pts.  water  and 
24  pts.  of  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  add  24  pts.  of  alcohol,  and  obtain  15  pt  of 
fulminating  silver.  Brugnatelli  (A.  Gehl.  i.  665)  pours  o  pts.  alcohol  and  then 
5  pts.  fuming  nitric  acid  on  1  pt.  of  pulverised  lunar  caustic,  and  at  the  proper  time 
cools  the  mixture,  which  boils  up  and  deposits  fulminating  silver,  with  water,  to  prevent 
the  fulminating  silver  from  being  decomposed.  Accum  recommends  2'5  pts.  of  ftmiing 
nitric  acid  and  7  pts.  of  alcohol  to  1  pt.  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Descotils  (Ann. 
Cliim.  Ixii.  198)  adds  the  alcohol  to  the  nitric  acid  as  the  silver  dissolves  in  it;  as 
however  the  alcohol  interferes  witli  the  solution  of  the  silver,  the  product  is,  according 
to  Liebig,  greatly  diminished  thereby.  Wagenman  (Gilb.  Ann.  xxxi.  110)  mixes  a 
solution  of  1  pt.  silver  in  8  pts.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'18,  heated  to  .50°  or 
60°  C,  with  8  pts.  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'85  ;  heats  the  liquid  again  to  50°  or  60°, 
and  adds  4  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  which  causes  foaming  and  formation  of  fulmi- 
nating silver  in  quantity  at  least  equal  to  J  of  the  silver  used.  According  to  Liebig, 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  here  recommended  is  too  small ;  and  the  liquid  becomes  too 
hot,  whereby  the  fulminating  silver  is  decomposed  (Liebig).  Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig 
dissolve  1  pt.  of  silver  in  20  pts.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-308;  add  to  the 
solution  27  pts.  alcohol  of  86  per  cent. ;  heat  the  mixture  till  it  boils  up ;  remove  the 
liquid,  which  is  becoming  turbid,  from  the  fire  ;  mix  it,  in  order  to  moderate  the 
frothing,  with  another  27  pts.  of  alcohol ;  and  obtain,  after  the  liquid  has  completely 
cooled,  about  1  pt.  of  fulminating  silver.  The  mother-liquor  of  fulminating  silver  is 
green  if  the  silver  contains  copper,  and  when  evaporated  deposits  aU  the  copper  in  the 
form  of  oxalate ;  there  then  remains  a  liquid  containing  silver,  which,  when  further 
evaporated,  leaves  a  red  salt,  easily  soluble  in  watei\  (Liebig.) 

The  preparation  of  fulminating  silver  requires  the  greatest  caution.  Capacious 
vessels  must  be  used,  so  that  the  liquid  may  not  boil  over,  as  in  that  case  the  salt 
might  dry  on  the  outside  and  then  explode ;  all  flame  must  be  removed  to  a  distance, 
lest  the  vapours  should  take  fire ;  and  the  mixture  must  be  stirred  with  wooden  rods, 
not  with  glass  rods  or  other  hard  bodies.  Contact  with  hard  bodies  must  especially 
be  avoided  after  the  preparation  is  dry.  Paper  shovels  must  be  used  to  transfer  it, 
and  it  must  be  kept  in  vessels  of  paper  or  paste-board,  not  of  glass,  and  the  vessels 
must  be  loosely  covered,  as  an  explosion  might  arise  from  the  friction  of  glass  stoppers, 
or  from  pressing  the  cover  of  the  box  to  fix  it. 

Fulminating  silver  forms  small,  white,  opaque,  shining  needles,  having  a  strong, 
bitterish  metallic  taste,  and  very  poisonous.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
dissolves  in  36  pts.  boiling  water,  and  separates  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  much  more 
freely  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  is  left  behind  unaltered  as  the  ammonia  evaporates. 
It  is  used  tor  making  crackers  and  other  detonating  toys. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Fulminating  silver  gradually  blackens  when  exposed  to  white 
or  to  blue  light,  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen,  and  leaving  a  black  sub- 
stance, mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  undecomposed  salt  (Liebig). — 2.  It  ex- 
plodes much  more  violently  than  fulminating  mercury,  by  heat,  by  the  electric  spark, 
by  friction  or  percussion,  or  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol.  A  heat  of  100°  to  130°  C. 
is  not  sufiicient  to  induce  the  explosion  of  dry  fulminating  silver ;  and  it  does  not  ex- 
plode by  mere  pressure,  unless  the  pressure  be  very  strong.  In  the  moist  state,  it  re- 
quires a  much  harder  blow  to  explode  it  than  when  dry,  but  it  will  sometimes  explode, 
even  under  water,  by  friction  with  a  glass  rod.  It  explodes  with  peculiar  readiness 
when  rubbed  with  glass-dust  or  sharp  sand;  also,  when  dry,  with  the  edge  of  a  playing 
card.  It  may,  however,  be  rubbed  to  powder  in  a  porcelain  mortar  with  a  cork  or 
with  the  finger  (Liebig).  When  well  washed,  and  then  exposed  to  the  sun  till  it  is 
dry,  it  explodes  on  the  slightest  touch.  According  to  Schmidt  (Schw.  J.  xli.  72), 
oil  of  vitriol  causes  moist  fulminating  silver  to  detonate  as  strongly  as  the  dry  com- 
pound. The  light  accompanying  the  explosion,  which  is  most  easily  seen  in  the  dark, 
is  reddish-white  with  a  tinge  of  blue ;  it  is  succeeded  by  a  grey  vapour  ha\'ing  a  pecu- 
liar electrical  odour.  Gunpowder  mixed  with  fulminating  silver  is  not  ignited  by  the 
explosion,  but  merely  scattered  about  (Liebig).  Fulminating  silver,  mixed  with  20 
times  its  weight  of  finely  pulverised  sulphate  of  potassium,  gradually  decomposes  when 
heated  in  a  tube,  yielding  2  vols,  carbonic  anhydride  to  1  vol.  nitrogen  (also  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  if  moisture  is  present),  and  doubtless  leaves  paracyanide  of  silver, 
ONAg- ;  for  the  residue  mixed  with  cupric  oxide  and  ignited  again  yields  the  same 
gaseous  mixture,  in  about  the  same  quantity  and  the  same  proportions  as  by  the  &ist 
ignition  (Gay-Lussae  and  Liebig).    Therefore,  in  the  first  instance: 

C=N-Ag=02  =  CNAg"  +  C0=  +  N ; 

afterwards,  when  ignited  with  cupric  oxide  : 

CNAg2  +  02  =  Ag«  +  C0«  +  N. 
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A  mixture  of  i  pt.  fulminating  silver  and  40  pts.  cuprio  oxide,  when  heated,  imniedi- 
iitely  giyes  off,  without  detonation,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen 
gases  in  the  proportion  by  vol.  of  2  to  1.    (Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig.) 

3.  Fulminating  silver  thrown  into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  explodes  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom,  and  therefore  does  not  burst  the  bottle  (E.  T  avy).  Fulminating 
silver,  well  moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  absorbs  a 
large  quantity  of  the  gas,  turns  yellow,  and  is  finally  converted,  without  any  formation 
of  carbonic  or  chloric  aciil,  into  chloride  of  silver  and  a  yellow  oil,  heavier  than  water, 
having  a  pungent  odour,  attacking  the  eyes  strongly,  and  having  a  sharp  burning  taste 
which  almost  paralyses  the  tongue.  If  the  mixture  be  agitated  with  water  and  dis- 
tilled, gas  is  given  off  before  the  water  begins  to  boil,  and  a  colourless  oil  passes  over, 
having  a  somewhat  less  powerful  odour.  This  oil  gives  off  gas  under  water,  is  in- 
soluble in  aqueous  alkalis,  but  dissolves  in  alcoliol ;  and  the  alcoholic  solution,  if 
mixed  first  with  potash,  then  with  a  ferric  salt,  and  then  with  an  acid,  exhibits  a 
green  colour.  This  oil  is  therefore  related  to  chlorocyanie  oil  (p.  282).  (Liebig, 
Pogg.  Ann.  XV.  564.) 

4.  Nitric  acid  boiled  for  some  time  with  fulminating  silver  decomposes  it,  forming 
nitrate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

6.  Dilute  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid  decomposes  fulminating  silver  without  eiierves- 
cence,  forming  hydi'ocyanic  acid  and  ammonia.    (Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig.) 

6.  Aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  immediately  converts  all  the  silver  of  fulminating  silver 
into  chloride  of  silver,  with  evolution  of  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Descotils). 
By  a  comparatively  sinall  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  fulminating  silver  is  con- 
verted into  chloride  and  acid  fulminate  of  silver,  C^N-ILi_gO^  ;  but  on  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  till  the  filtrate  is  no  longer  clouded  by  it,  the  acid  fulminate  is  converted 
into  chloride  of  silver,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  chlorinated  acid  (cMorhydro- 
cyanic  acid),  containing  a  quantity  of  chlorine  which  appears  to  amount  to  2'.5  times 
as  much  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  chloride  of  silver  produced.  This  acid  tastes 
pungent  and  sweetish,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  hours,  more  quickly  when  heated, 
yielding  ammonia,  which  neutralises  the  still  imdecomposed  portion  of  the  acid. 
After  neuti'alisation  with  potash,  whereby  it  first  acquires  a  rose-red,  then  a  yellow 
colour,  or  after  it  has  been  saturated  with  ammonia  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  it 
colours  ferric  salts  deep  red.  The  acid  saturated  with  potash,  gives  oiF  ammonia  when 
evaporated,  and  leaves  a  residue  which  effervesces  strongly  with  acids,  and  whose 
aqueous  solution  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver  (Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  XXV.  285). 

7.  Aqueous  hi/driodic  acid  decomposes  fulminating  silver  in  a  similar  manner, 
yielding  iodide  of  silver  and  an  iodated  acid,  analogous  to  the  chlorinated  acid,  but 
forming  a  deep  red  precipitate  with  sesquichloride  of  iron,  without  being  first  neutra- 
lised; no  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  perceptible  in  this  reaction  (Gay-Lussac  and 
Liebig).    Hijdrojlnoric  acid  does  uot  decompose  fulminating  silver. 

8.  A  small  quantity  of  aqueous  sidphydric  acid,  decomposes  fulminating  silver,  form- 
ing sulphide  of  silver  and  cyanic  acid  ;  a  larger  quantity  forms  sulphide  of  silver  and 
hydrosulphocyanic  acid : 

C^N^Ag^O-  -I-  H^S  =  2CNH0  +  Ag=S ; 

and 

C^N^Ag^O^  +  3H^S  =  2CNHS  +  Ag-S  +  2H^0. 

9.  Aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline  sidphidcs,  e.  g.  protosulphide  of  barium,  acting 
in  insufficient  quantity,  decompose  cyanide  of  silyer,  yielding  a  fulminate  of  silver  and 
the  alkali-metal,  and  sulphide  of  silver  (Liebig) : 

2C-N-Ag'0=  +  Ba=S  =  2CWA.gB-i.O"-  +  Ag^S. 

With  a  larger  proportion  of  the  metallic  sulphide,  an  alkaline  fulminate  (C^N^K^O^) 
appears  to  Ije  formed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  a  compound 
of  the  alkali  with  a  sulpliuretted  acid  different  from  hydrosulphocyanic  acid. 

10.  Aqueous  solutions  oiiXxe  fixed  alkalis,  as  also  luarpicsia,  boiled  with  fulminating 
silver,  gradually  separate  not  quite  half  the  silver  in  the  form  of  a  black  oxide,  a  solu- 
tion of  fulminate  of  silver  and  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  or  mag- 
nesium being  formed  at  the  same  time  (Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig): 

2C2N-Ag=0=  +  2KH0  =  2C=N2AgKO«  +  Ag^O  +  H^O. 

11.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  aUculinc  chloridis,  even  when  added  in  excess,  precipi- 
tate only  half  the  silver  in  the  form  of  chloride,  and  form  fulminate  of  silver  and 
potassium,  &c.  (Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig) : 

C-N-'Ag--02  +  KCl  =  C-N-AgKO=  +  AgCl. 
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At  the  boiling  heat,  alkaline  chlorides  and  iodides  convert  fulminic  acid  into  fulmi- 
nuric  acid.    (Liebig.  Schi  schk off  :  see  p.  738.) 

12..  Copper  or  'mercury,  boiled  with  fulminating  silver  and  water,  ultimately  separates 
all  the  silver  in  the  metallic  state,  forming  fulminate  of  copper  or  fulminate  of  mercury 
(Liebig).  Wlien  the  boiling  with  mercury  is  continued  for  a  short  time  only,  ful- 
minate of  sUver  and  mercury  is  formed.  Zinc,  even  when  boiled  for  several  days  with 
fulminating  silver,  separates  only  half  the  silver,  so  that  fulminate  of  silver  and  zinc  is 
formed.  When  fulminate  of  sUver  is  boiled  with  water  and  iron  filings,  a  red-brown 
filtrate  is  obtained,  which,  when  evaporated,  yields  reddish  laminated  crystals  of  fulmi- 
nate of  iron.  (Liebig). 

Fulminate  of  Silver  and  Ammonium.  C^N-Ag(NH^)0^. — ^From  a  solution  of  fulmi- 
nate of  silver  in  hot  aqueous  ammonia,  this  salt  crystallises  on  cooling  in  white, 
shining,  crystalline  grains,  having  a  pungent  metallic  taste,  while  argentate  of  ammonia 
remains  in  solution.  It  detonates  with  three  times  the  force  of  fulminating  silver,  and 
with  extreme  facility,  even  under  the  liquid,  when  touched  with  a  glass  rod ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  liqxiid  contains  excess  of  ammonia,  the  explosion  does  not  extend  throughout 
the  mass.    It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  (Liebig.) 

Fulminate  of  Silver  and  Barium. —  Dingy  white  crystalline  grains,  which  detonate 
with  violence,  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  and  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
Zinc  immersed  in  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  throws  down  silver;  the  filtrate  deposits 
on  evaporation  a  yellow  powder,  which  between  150°  and  160°  C.  bums  away  without 
detonation,  like  cyanate  of  silver,  leaving  carbonate  of  barium  mixed  with  zinc,  and 
when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  sal-ammoniac  with  effervescence,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  a  fulminate.  (Liebig.) 

Fulminate  of  Silver  and  Calcium. — Small  yellow  crystalline  grains,  of  high  specific 
gravity,  and  dissolving  readily  even  in  cold  water.  (Liebig.) 

Fulminate  of  Silver  and  Hydrogen,  or  Acid  Fulminate  of  Silver,  C-N-AgHO-. — 
Precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  on  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  fidminate 
of  silver  and  potassium  with  nitric  acid  not  in  excess  : 

C=N«AgK02  +  HNO'  =  C-N=AgH02  +  KNO'. 

This  salt  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  crystallising  out  on  cooling ;  reddens  litmus. 
By  boiling  with  silver-oxide,  it  is  converted  into  neutral  fulminate  of  silver,  and  by 
boiling  with  mercuric  oxide,  into  fulminate  of  silver  and  mercury.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phj-s.  xxiv.  302.) 

Fulmi-aate  of  Silver  and  Magnesium. —  a.  Basic. — Obtained  by  boiling  fulminating 
silver  with  magnesia  and  water.  Eose-coloured  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  which 
merely  decrepitates  when  heated,  giving  off  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  leaving  a 
residue  of  magnesia  and  silver. — b.  Neutral. — White,  thread-like  crystals,  resembhng 
capillary  native  silver,  and  detonating  strongly.  (Liebig.) 

Fulminate  of  Silver  and  Mercury,  or  Argento-merci'.ric  Fulminate. —  Formed  by 
boiling  fulminate  of  silver  and  hj-drogen  with  mercuric  oxide  and  water,  or  by  boiling 
fulminating  silver  for  not  too  long  a  time  with  mercury  and  water.  From  the  filtrate 
the  compound  crystallises  in  small  shining  needles.  (Liebig.) 

Fulmi-aate  of  Silver  and  Potassium,  C-N-AgKO^.-  300  pts.  (1  at.)  fulminating  silver 
are  decomposed  by  not  quite  7-i'6  pts.  (1  at.)  chloride  of  potassium  dissolved  in  water  ; 
or  water  in  which  fulminating  silver  is  suspended  is  kept  in  a  state  of  ebidlition,  and 
aqueous  chloride  of  potassium  added  as  long  as  it  occasions  turbidity,  but  no  longer; 
the  liquid  is  then  decanted  from  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  cooled  tUl  it  crystallises. 
If  it  be  filtered  instead  of  being  decanted,  a  brownish  liquid  is  obtained  which  j'ields 
brownish  crj'stals  :  but  if  it  be  boiled  for  some  time  after  dilution  with  water,  it  loses 
its  colour,  deposits  black  fiakes,  and  when  decanted  from  these,  yields  colourless 
crystals.  The  compound  is  obtained  less  pure  by  boiling  fulminating  silver  with 
aqueous  potash,  and  decanting  from  the  precipitated  oxide  of  silver. 

It  forms  white,  shining,  somewhat  elongated  laminee,  which  have  a  repulsive  metaUie 
taste,  and  do  not  blue  reddened  litmus  paper ;  detonates  verj"  easily  and  with  great 
violence.  It  dissolves  in  8  pts.  of  boiling,  and  in  a  larger  quantity  of  cold  water. 
Nitric  acid  added,  not  in  excess,  to  the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  a  white  powder, 
consisting  of  fulminate  of  silver  and  hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  solu- 
tion mixed  with  potash,  throws  down  a  precipitate,  which  continues  to  redissolve  in 
the  liquid  till  all  the  potassium  is  converted  into  chloride ;  any  further  quantity  of  the 
acid  throws  down  chloride  of  silver,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  and  sal-ammoniac.  Chloride  of  potassium  does  not  decompose  this 
salt.  Copper  immersed  in  the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  all  the  silver  by  forming 
fulminate  of  copper  and  potassium.  The  solution  does  not  precipitate  ferric 
sulphate,  or  yield  prussian  blue  on  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Liebig.) 
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Fulminate  of  Silver  a7id  Sodium,  prepared  by  a  similar  process,  forms  small,  red- 
brown,  metal-shining  lamina?,  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  potassium-salt,  but 
otherwise  exhibiting  similar  reactions.  (Liebig.) 

Fulminate  of  Silver  and  Strotiiium. — Dingy  white  crystalline  grains,  wliich  detonate 
with  violence,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  (Liebig.) 

Fulminate  of  Silver  and  Zinc. — By  boiling  fulminating  silver  with  zinc  and  water — 
whereby  only  half  the  silver  is  precipitated,  even  after  long-continued  ebullition — and 
evaporating  the  yellow  filtrate,  yellow  detonating  crystals  are  obtained,  together  with 
a  yellow  non-detonating  powder.  (Liebig.) 

Fulminates  of  Zinc  The  neutral  salt,  also  called  fulmimding  zinc,  was  first 
obtained  by  Lieljig,  who  showed  that  when  zinc  is  boiled  with  fulminating  mercury  and 
water,  mei-cury  is  separated,  and  a  yellow  liquid  produced,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits 
yellowish,  slightly  detonating  crystals  ;  and  was  more  particularly  examined  by  E.  Davy 
(Dublin  Soc.  Transact.  1829).  To  prepare  it,  1  pt.  of  fulminating  mercury  is  placed 
under  water  in  contact  with  2  pts.  of  zinc  filings,  and  the  whole  frequently  shaken,  till 
all  the  mercui'y  is  precipitated  and  an  amalgam  formed,  after  which  the  filtrate  is 
left  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 

The  salt  forms  transparent,  colourless,  rhombic  tables,  which  are  tasteless,  detonate 
very  strongly  at  195°  C.  or  by  percussion,  or  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol, —  are  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  dissolve  in  aqueous  alkalis.  If  the  filtrate  be  evaporated,  not  in 
the  cold,  but  at  a  gentle  heat,  there  remains  a  deep  yellow  crust,  together  with  yellow 
needles,  wliich  do  not  detonate  by  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  when  heated,  deto- 
nate as  readily,  but  not  so  violently,  as  the  first-mentioned  crystals  ;  this  latter  product 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  water  and 
very  readily  in  ammonia. — An  aqueous  solution  of  fulminate  of  zinc  poured  into  a 
bottle  filled  with  chlorine  gas  yields  a  volatile,  strongly  smelling  oil,  which  has  a 
sweet  and  bitter  taste,  does  not  detonate,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  reddens  litmus 
after  some  ti  me  only. 

Fulminate  of  Zinc  and  Hydrogen,  or  Acid  Fulminate  o  f  Zinc. — The  aqueous  solution 
of  fulminating  zinc,  recently  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  fulminating  mercury,  is 
precipitated  by  excess  of  baryta-water,  which  separates  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of 
zinc ;  the  excess  of  baryta  is  removed  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  filtrate,  which 
contains  fulminate  of  zinc  and  barium,  and  tlirows  domi  fulminate  of  silver  from  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate,  is  treated  with  the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required  to 
remove  the  barium  ;  and  the  liquid  is  filtered.  The  filtrate  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
zinc.    (Fehling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  130.) 

The  reaction  is  as  follows  : 

C=N^Hg"0'  +  Zn'  =  C=N'Zn'0'  +  Hg ;  .  ; 

then : 

2C^N-Zn-02  +  Ba^O  =  2C-N2ZnBaO^  +  Zn^O ; 

finally  : 

2C2N2ZnBa02  +  H^SO*  =  2C=N2ZnH02  +  Ba^SO^ 

The  solution  has  a  powerful  odour,  like  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  tastes  agreeably 
Rweet  at  first,  but  afterwards  pungent  and  astringent.  When  kept  in  a  bottle,  it 
gradually  loses  its  odour,  becomes  yellow,  and  deposits  a  yellow  powder,  but  stiU  forms 
an  explosive  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.    (E.  Davy.) 

By  saturating  the  solution  with  different  bases,  the  double  salts  of  fulminating  zinc 
are  obtained,  in  which  the  liydi-ogen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  another 
metal  or  of  ammonium  [they  were  regarded  by  Davy  as  pure  fulminates].  These 
salts  detonate,  according  to  Davy,  between  176°  and  230°  C. ;  most  of  them  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  have  a  sweetish  rough  taste  ;  their  solutions  precipitate  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Aluminium-salt. — Yellow,  indistinctly  crystaUiue,  neutral,  slightly  detonating,  easily 
soluble. 

Ainmonitim-salt.- The  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form.  The  salt  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  deflagrates  with  a  yellow  flame  when  heated, 
and  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  moist,  but  does  not  decompose. 

Barium-salt. — Crj'stallises  from  the  syrupy  solution  in  flat,  transparent,  four-sided 
'trisms,  which  are  alkaline,  explode  like  the  potassium-salt,  turn  yellow  when  exposed 
0  the  air,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol.    (E.  Davy.) 

Cadmium-salt. — White  opaque  needles,  which  slowly  turn  yellow  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  more  quickly  when  heated,  are  very  explosive,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Calcium-salt. — Very  small,  alkaline,  detonating  crystals,  which  turn  yellow  when 
heated,  become  moist  wlien  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Cliroriiic-salt. — Small,  yellow-green,  detonating  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
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Cobalt-salt. — Delicate  yellow  needles,  detonating,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Gold-salt. — Obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  fulminate  of  zinc  and  barium 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  Brown  explosive  powder,  soluble  in  ammonia, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  yields, 
when  diluted  with  water,  a  dark  purple  precipitate  ;  and  the  liquid  filtered  therefrom 
yields,  by  evaporation,  besides  a  deposit  of  metallic  gold,  hexagonal  prisms,  which  are 
explosive,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  soluble  in  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid. 

Lead-salt. — White  crystalline  powder. 

Magncsiu7n-salt. — Long,  flat,  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  opaque;  neutral;  explode 
by  heat  or  percussion,  but  not  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol;  and  dissolve  readOy  in 
water  and  in  alcohol. 

Manganese-salt, — Viscous,  very  explosive  mass. 

Nickel-salt. — Yellow,  or  yellowish  green  crust,  very  explosive,  slightly  soluble  in 
water. 

Palladitim-salt. — Brown  explosive  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water. 

Platinum-salt. — Obtained  by  decomposing  fulminate  of  zinc  and  barium  with  sul- 
phate of  platinum.  Brown  precipitate  which  explodes  without  detonation ;  the  filtered 
liquid  yields,  by  evaporation,  small  yellowish  brown  prisms  which  detonate  very 
strongly. 

Potassium-salt. — Transparent,  colourless,  rhombic  prisms,  which  have  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  a  sweetish  rough  taste;  explode  violently  with  a  pale  red  flame,  by  heat, 
percussion,  or  contact  vrith  oil  of  vitriol ;  deliquesce  in  the  air ;  but  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol.    (E.  Davy.) 

(So(imTO-5a^i.— Efflorescent,  oblique  rhombic  prisms  with  dihedral  sximmits.  Deto- 
nates like  the  potassium-salt. 

Strontium-salt. — Small,  transparent  needles. 

FVIiBXXlinc  A.CXD.    See  Fulminates  (p.  730). 

FV^nxitTURXC  ACXD.  C^H'N'O'.  Isocyanuric  acid. — An  acid  isomeric  with 
cyanuric  acid,  which  appears  to  have  been  discovered,  independently  and  about  the 
same  time  (1855),  byLiebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  282),  and  by  Schischkoff 
(Petersb.  Acad.  BuU.  xiv.  98  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii.  63).  It  is  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  alkaline  chlorides  or  iodides  at  the  boiling  heat  on  fulminating  merciuy,  3  at. 
fulminic  acid  (containing  2  at.  carbon),  being  converted  into  2  at.  fulminuric  acid,  ac- 
cording to  Liebig:  SC^N'^ffO^  =  2CTSr3H^O= ;  or  according  to  Schischkoff,  1  at.ftdminic 
acid  (containing  4  at.  carbon)  being  resolved  into  1  at.  fulminuric  and  1.  at.  cyanic 
acid: 

C*N'H^O*  =  C'N^H'O'  +  CNHO. 
Schischkoff  originally  regarded  fulminuric  acid  as  a  compound  of  1  at.  cyanic  acid 
and  1  at.  nitracetonitrile  =  CNII0.NC*(N02)H'' :  subsequently  (Compt.  rend.  li.  99), 

fCXN02)H-0 

he  has  expressed  its  composition  by  the  formula  N-<Cy 

(H. 

Preparation. — 1.  Of  the  Ammonium-salt. — Well  washed  fulminating  mercury  (60-75 
grms.)  is  mixed  in  a  glass  flask  with  700  to  800  cub.  cent,  of  water,  60  cub.  cent,  of 
a  cold-saturated  solution  of  sal-ammonia«  then  added,  and  the  whole  heated  to  the 
boiling  point.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  begins  to  separate.  As 
soon  as  the  deposition  of  this  precipitate  has  ceased,  the  vessel  is  removed  from 
the  sand-bath,  and  caustic  ammonia  added  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
after  which  the  liquid  is  immediately  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising 
point.  The  yellow  crystals  thus  obtained  are  washed  with  water,  and  afterwards 
with  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  decolorised  by  well-washed 
blood-charcoal,  or  bone-charcoal.  The  filtrate  on  cooling  jrields  dazzling  white 
crystals  of  great  beauty.  (Liebig.) 

2.  Of  the  Potassium-salt. — Liebig  prepares  this  salt  in  the  same  manner  as  the  am- 
moniiun-salt.    SchischkofFs  mode  of  preparation  is  as  follows : 

2  pts.  of  moist  fulminating  mercury  are  added  by  small  portions,  and  with  constant 
stirring,  to  a  nearly  saturated  and  gently  boiling  solution  of  1  pt.  chloride  of  potassium, 
the  ebullition  being  continued  till  no  more  fulminating  mercury  remains  at  the  bottom. 
The  liquid,  which  has  a  yellow  colour,  arising  from  the  formation  of  a  precipitate 
of  indefinite  constitution,  is  then  filtered  hot,  in  order  that  the  principal  product,  a 
compound  of  fulminurate  of  potassium  with  mercuric  oxide,  which  is  a  curdy  substance, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  may  not  be  deposited  during  the  filtration  ;  and  the 
yellow  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  washed  with  hot  water.  The  filtrate,  on  cooling,  deposits 
the  curdy  compound  of  mercuric  oxide  and  fulminurate  of  potassium,  a  further  quantity 
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of  which  may  be  oLtained  by  coneeutratiiig  and  cooling  the  mothi'r-]if|Uor  and  the  wash- 
water.  The  portions  which  separate  out  in  the  second  and  tliird  coolings  are  con- 
taminated with  the  yellow  precipitate,  but  may  be  purified  by  sohition  in  boiling  water. 
Ultimately  a  mother-liquor  is  obtained,  containing  an  excess  of  chloride  of  potassium 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  mercuric  chloride.  To  obtain  the  fulminurate  of  ]5otas- 
sium  from  the  curdy  compound,  water  is  poured  upon  the  latter,  and  sulphydric  acid  gas 
jiassed  through  the  liquid,  whereupon  sulphide  of  mercury  separates,  together  with  crys- 
tals of  tlie  potassium-salt ;  and  to  obtain  the  latter,  the  entire  liquid  is  heated,  filtei-ed 
hot,  and  left  to  crystallise.  On  cooling,  it  deposits  shining  colourless  crystals  of  the  potas- 
sium-salt, a  further  quantity  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  repeatedly  evaporating  and 
cooling  the  mother-liquor.  In  this  manner,  ]  50  pts.  of  fulminating  mercury  yield  20  pts. 
of  fulminurate  of  potassium  (Schischkoff).  Liebig  makes  no  mention  of  the  curdy 
compound  of  merciu'ic  oxide  and  fulminurate  of  potassium.  The  reason  of  Schischkoff  s 
having  obtained  it,  is  proliably  that  he  used  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, whereas  Liebig  used  a  ddute  solution.  Liebig's  method  is  evidently  the  easier  of 
the  two. 

From  the  potassium-  or  ammonium-salt,  the  lead  or  silver-salt  may  be  prepared  l\y 
d(5uble  decomposition,  and  the  free  acid  may  then  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
lead-salt  with  sulpihydric,  or  the  silver-salt  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Properties. — The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  left  to  evaporate  in  a  warm  place,  so- 
lidifies to  a  compact,  yellowish,  indistinctly  crystalline  mass  (Liebig;  Schischkoff). 
From  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution,  the  acid  separates,  according  to  Schischkoff,  iii 
small  colourless  prisms ;  Liebig,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  obtain  crystals  from  the 
alcoholic  solution.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  and  permanent  in  the  air  (Schisch- 
koff). The  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  very  sour  taste.  It  dissolves  very 
easily  in  water ;  the  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  forms  a  syrup,  and  may  be 
evaporated  without  decomposition  (Liebig).  The  acid  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
(Liebig) ;  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Schischkoff). 

Decompositions.  —  1.  The  acid  and  its  salts  explode  when  heated,  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid  taking  place  at  150°  C.  (Schischkoff);  the,  acid  detonates  slightly  when 
heated  (Liebig). — 2.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  iu  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
viiineral  acids,  a  salt  of  ammonia  being  formed,  carbonic  anhydride  evolved,  and  a 
brown  substance  produced,  which  has  not  been  furtlier  examined  (Liebig).  Sulphitrie 
acid  decomposes  the  salts  of  fulminuric  acid  without  bl.Tckening,  forming  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  eliminating  a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  Ciirbonic  oxide.  Weak 
fii/drochlo7-ic  acid  has  scarcely  any  action  on  the  fulminurates  ;  but  the  strong  acid  de- 
composes them,  with  formation  of  ammonia  and  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride.  On 
saturating  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  an  alkali,  and  adding  a  calcium  or  bariuin 
salt,  II  white  precipitate  is  formed  ;  but  if  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
long  continued,  and  the  liquid  has  been  afterwards  evaporated  to  dryness,  no  such  pre- 
cipitation takes  jilace. — 3.  Nitrous  acid  passed  through  a  solution  of  fulminuric  acid, 
decomposes  it,  with  evoluti<jn  of  gas  (carbonic  anhydride),  and  forms  an  acid  which 
does  not  precipitate  calcium-salts,  but  yields  with  nitrate  of  silver  an  insoluble  salt 
containing  nitrogen. — 4.  Caustic  potash  heated  with  fulreinurii  acid  or  its  salt.s, 
gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  forms  carbonate  of  potassium  ;  and  the  solu- 
tion, when  neutralised  by  an  acid,  forms  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  calcium  or  ni- 
trate of  silver. — 6.  Caustic  baryta,  heated  with  fulminuric  acid  or  its  salts,  decom- 
poses them,  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  formation  of  a  white  precipitate  containing 
carbonate  of  barium.  This  precipitate  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  ;  and 
after  the  excess  of  acid  has  been  neutralised  by  ammonia,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  pro-: 
balily  identical  with  that  which  is  produced  on  adding  a  barium  salt  to  fulminuric 
acid  which  has  been  decomposed  by  hych-ochloric  acid  (Schischkoff). — Sulphi/drio 
acid  and  .<:idphide  of  potassium  have  no  action  on  fulminurates,  oven  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Fulminurates.  Fulminuric  acid  appears  to  be  monobasic  ;  at  all  events,  all  the 
fulminurates  hitherto  obtained  contain  only  1  at.  metal  in  place  of  hydrogen. 

Fulmimirate  of  ammonium,  C^N^H'(NH')0^. — The  preparation  of  this  salt  has 
already  been  described.  It  forms  monoclini?  crystals  isomorphous  with  the  potassium- 
salt,  and  having  a:h:  c  =  1  ;  1-8205  :  2-4015.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  79°  6'. 
The  crystals  are  prismatically  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  orthodiagonal,  and  are 
bevelled  at  the  ends  by  the  faces  -  P.  Inclination  of  oP  :  +  Poo  =  120°  6';  oP  : 
—  Poo  =  133°  68';  — P  :  — P  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  74°  42' 
(Ilammelsberg,  Jahresber.  d.  Chcm.  1857,  p.  289).  The  crystals  possess 
great  refractive  and  dispersive  power,  and  exhibit  double  refraction  (Liebig, 
Rood).  Dispersive  power  =  0-1006  nearly.  For  a  perpendicularly  incident  ray, 
tlie  angle  of  refraction  of  the  extraordinai-y  ray  =  4°  22'.  The  acute  angles  of  the 
crystals  exhibit  prismatic  colours,  in  consequence  of  their  high  dispersive  power. 
They  also  exhibit  a  splend  id  scarlet  colour,  arising  from  the  superposition  of  the  coloured 
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images  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  the  violet  of  the  first  falling  on  the 
red  of  the  second;  the  beauty  of  the  red  is  moreover  heightened  by  the  neutralisation 
of  the  yellow  (Rood,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xev.  2"91).  The  crystals  are  anhydrous; 
when  heated,  they  fuse,  blacken,  and  give  oflF  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia,  and  after- 
wards hydrated  cyanic  acid,  which,  combining  with  the  ammonia,  forms  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  a  solid  crystalline  mass  of  urea  (Liebig).  The  salt  sustains  a  heat 
of  150°  C.  without  alteration,  but  above  that  temperature  it  explodes  like  the  other 
fulminurates  (Sehischkoff).  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water; 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Liebig.) 

Fulminurat  e  of  Barium,  C'N'H'BaO'  +  aq.— Obtained  by  double  decompo- 
sition in  the  form  of  a  ciystalline  pulp  composed  of  short,  thin,  white  needles,  which 
dissolve  completely  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  separate  on  cooling  in 
hard  isolated  crj-stals,  which  are  colourless  and  transparent,  and  often  take  the  form  of 
rhombic  prisms,  terminated  by  a  macrodiagonal  dome  (Liebig).  According  to  Ram- 
melsberg,  the  salt  forms  monoclinic  crystals,  exhibiting  the  faces  ooP,  +Pco,  —Poo, 
oP,  [Poo  ],  and  prismatically  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis.  Eatio 
of  axes  a:  b:  c  =  1  :  2-032  :  2-348.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  72°  27';  ooP :  ooP  in 
the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  54°  36';  oP  :  ooP  =  97°57';  oP:  +  Poo  =120°  36'; 
oP  :  -Poo  =  140°  45';  oP  :  [Poo]  =  114°  0'.  The  crystals  refract  doubly,  but  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  the  ammonium  and  potassium-salts,  the  angle  ofrefractionof  the 
extraordinary  ray  for  perpendicular  incidence  being  only  1°  9'  (Rood).  Between  150° 
and  180°  C.  they  give  off  8-52  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water,  and  become  opaque;  at  a 
higher  temperature,  they  decompose  like  the  potassium-salt.  (Liebig.) 

Fulminurate  of  Calcium  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Liebig.) 

Fulminurateof  Ccpper  has  not  been  prepared.  An  ammoniocupric fulminurate, 
2NH^C'N'H■-■CuO^  or  fulminurate  of  ammocuprammonium,  C^N^H-[NH\NH')Cu]0', 
is  obtained  by  mixing  fulminuric  acid  with  a  solution  of  a  copper-salt  in  excess  of  am- 
monia and  heating  the  liquid  to  boiling.  The  liquid,  as  it  cools,  deposits  the  salt  in 
beautiful,  shining,  dark  blue  prisms,  which  undergo  no  change  in  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  or  even  at  150°  C,  but  are  decomposed,  with  explosion,  at  higher 
temperatures.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
ammonia,  so  that  very  small  quantities  of  fulminuric  acid  may  be  separated  in  this 
form.  (Sehischkoff.) 

Fulmin  iirate  of  Ethyl. — When  fulminurate  of  potassium  is  immersed  in  alcohol, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  through  the  liquid,  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed, 
together  with  fulminuric  ether ;  as  soon  as  the  reaction  is  complete,  the  stream  of  gas 
must  be  discontinued,  because  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the  ether, 
with  formation  of  a  erystaUine  body.  After  the  excess  of  alcohol  and  the  chloride  of 
ethyl  formed  at  the  same  time  have  been  distUled  off,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  has  been  added  to  the  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  the  fulminuric  ether 
separates  in  the  form  of  an  aromatic  liquid  ;  the  portion  which  remains  dissolved  may 
be  separated  by  agitating  the  watery  liquid  with  common  ether.  Fulminuric  ether  is 
decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  formation  of 
fulminurate  of  potassium ;  it  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  mixed  with  phenylamine  deposits,  after  a  few  days,  colourless,  sOky  prismatic 
crystals,  which  melt  and  turn  brown  at  100°  C,  and  perhaps  consist  of  the  phenylamide 
of  fulminiiric  acid.  (Sehischkoff) 

Fulminur  ate  of  Iron  {ferrosuni),  separates  in  heautiful,  pale  green  crystals  on 
heating  a  fulminurate  with  ferrous  acetate.  (Sehischkoff) 

Fulininurate  of  Lead. — Neutral  lead-salts  are  not  precipitated  by  the  alkaline 
fulminurates.  A  basic  lead-salt,  Pb'^0.2C^N'H^PbO^,  is  obtained  on  adding  basic 
acetate  of  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  fulminurate  of  an  alkali-metal,  as  a  white  crystal- 
line precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water  and  separates  in  hard  yellowish 
crystals  on  cooHng.  When  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  it  yields  fulminuric  acid. 
(Liebig.) 

The  fulminurates  of  Lithium  and  Magnesium  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Fulminurate  of  Mercury. — The  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  mereurous  or  mer- 
curic salts.  Mercuric  oxide  heated  in  a  solution  of  the  acid  dissolves  in  it,  and  the 
liquid  on  cooling  deposits  a  mass  resembling  the  curdy  compound  of  mercuric  oxide 
■with  fulminurate  of  potassium.  (Sehischkoff) 

Fulminurate  of  Potassium,  C'^WTl-'KO^. — This  salt,  the  preparation  of  which 
has  been  already  described,  forms  long  prisms,  having  a  strong  lustre  and  great  refract- 
ing power  (Liebig).  A  hot  saturated  solution,  rapidly  cooled,  solidifies,  from  form- 
ation of  a  mass  of  very  small  silky  needles ;  but  by  gentle  evaporation,  the  salt  is 
obtained  in  large  and  very  regular  crystals  isomorphous  with  the  ammonia-salt 
(Sehischkoff).  According  toRammelsberg  {loc.  cit.),  they  exhibit  the  faces  ooP, 
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ooPoo  ,  oP,  +  Poo ,  —Poo,  —  2P,  and  are  prism  atieally  elongated  in  the  direction 
of  the  orthodiagonal.  Ratio  of  axes  a:h:c  =  1  :  1-8704  :  2-3113.  Angle  of  inclined 
axes  =  83°  32' ;  t»P  :  ooP  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  56°  34' ;  oP  :  ooP  = 
93°  4';  oP  :  +Pco       125°  2' ;  oP  :  -Poo  =  132°  61'. 

The  crystals  are  doubly  refracting,  and  for  perpendicular  incidence,  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  between  5°  and  6°  {HooA,  Inc.  cit.).  They  are 
anhydrous  (Lie big).  The  salt  when  heated  exhibits  a  faint  glow,  and  gives  off  a 
small  quantity  of  gas,  like  a  mixture  of  an  organic  substance  with  nitre.  It  undergoes 
no  change  at  225°  C,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  melts,  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  afterwards  becomes  black,  and  explodes  with  a  red  flame. 
When  slowly  decomposed  in  a  covered  crucible  by  a  beat  gradually  raised  to  redness, 
it  yields  piu'e  white  cyanate  of  potassium  mixed  with  cyanide  (Schischkoff). 
Heated  with  chloride  of  potassium  in  a  combustion-tube,  it  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid, 
then  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  a  gaseous  mixture  containing  2  vol.  carbonic  anhydride 
to  1  vol.nitrogen,  like  the  gas  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  dry  fulminate  and  cyanate 
of  silver  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  residue  consists  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
mixed  with  chloride  (Liebig).  The  salt  is  less  soluble  in  cold  water  than  the 
ammonia-salt  (Li ebig,  Schischkoff),  but  dissolves  in  hot  water  as  easily  as  the 
latter  (Liebig).  It  dissolves  in  10  pts.  of  cold  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Schischkoff.) 

Fidminurate  of  Silver. — A  hot  solution  of  fulminurate  of  ammonium  or  potas- 
sium mixes  with  nitrate  of  silver  without  tin-bid  ity,  but  as  the  liquid  cools,  fulminurate 
of  silver  separates  from  it  in  long,  very  thin  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre  (Liebig, 
Schischkoff).  The  crystals  retain  their  lustre  at  100°  C,  and  do  not  diminish  in 
weight  (Liebig).  The  salt  is  not  blackened  by  light,  and  does  not  undergo  any 
change  at  150°,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  explodes  without  noise,  and  gives  off 
hydrocyanic  acid  (Schischkoff).  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  in  the  same  manner  as 
cyanate  of  silver  (Liebig).  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold,  but  with  moderate 
facility  in  boiling  water,  and  maybe  recrystallised  without  alteration.  (Liebig, 
Schischkoff.) 

Fulminur  ate  o  f  Sodium  is  more  soluble  than  the  potassium-salt,  and  crystallises 
from  the  aqueous  solution  by  slow  evaporation  in  long  prisms.  (Schischkoff.) 

Fulminurate  of  Strontium  forms  nionoclmic  crystals,  exhibiting  the  combina- 
tion +  7  .  -P  .  oP  .  ooPoo.  Kacio  of  axes  a  :  *  :  c  =1  :  2-718  :  3  468.  Angle  of 
inclined  axes=  82°  50';  h-  P  :  H-P,  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  47°  42';  —  P : 
—  P  in  the  same  =  53°  4';  -fP  :  —  P  in  the  orthodiagonal  principal  section  =  140°  49'; 
in  the  basal  section  =  149°  28' ;  oP  :  +P  =102°  57';  oP  :  -P  =  107°  35'. 

rui.IViIWUH.IC  ETHSaH.    See  Fulminurate  of  Ethyi  (p.  740). 

runXARAMIDX:.  =  N-|*^*^'-^P'^  .    (Hagen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

xxxviii.  275.) — A  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  fumarate  of  ethyl, 
and  deposited  in  white  scales,  when  the  ether,  mixed  with  aqueous  ammonia,  is  set 
aside  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  boiling 
water  and  separates  out  unchanged  on  cooling.    It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Hagen.) 

Fumaramide  yields  by  dry  distillation,  ammonia,  a  crystalline  sublimate,  and  a 
carbonaceous  residue.  Heated  with  aqueous  alkalis,  it  gives  oif  ammonia,  and  when 
heated  for  some  time  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  fumarate  of  ammonium : 

Compound  of  Fumaramide  with  Mercuric  Oxide. — Red  oxide  of  mercury  boiled  in 
water  with  fumaramide  is  rapidly  decolorised,  and  yields  a  white  pulverulent  compound, 
which  must  be  carefully  washed  with  boiling  water  and  dried  at  100°.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  and  sulphydric  acids.  (Dessaignes,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  Ixxxii. 
233.) 

FiriMCARXC  A.CX3>.    C^H'O*  =  C  0'.  Lichcnic  acid.    Paramaleic  acid. 

(Lassaigno  [1819],  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xi.  93.— Pfaff,  Schw.  J.  xlvii.  476.— 
Winckler,  Repert.  Pharm.  xxxix.  48,  368;  xlviii.  39,  363.— Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]  Ivi.  429.— Schodler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xvii.  148. — Rieekher,  ibid.  xlix. 
31. — Delffs,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxx.  435. — Dessaignes,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxii.  48.) — An 
acid  isomeric  with  maleic  acid,  differing  from  malic  acid  by  containing  1  at.  less  of 
water,  and  from  succinic  acid  by  containing  2  at.  less  of  hydrogen.  It  exists  ready 
formed  in  several  plants,  viz.  Fit maria  officinalis,  Corydalis  hulhosa.  Gla^icinm  flavum. 
Lichen  islandiciis,  and  Boh  tus  pscudo-ifftiiarius.  It  is  produced  by  the  dehydration  of 
malic  acid ;  by  molecular  transformation  of  maleic  acid,  namely,  when  that  acid 
is  heated  with  bydriodic  or  hydrobromic  acid  (Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  ii. 
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85) ;  and,  according  to  Mullhausen  (Aim.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  171),  is  found  among  the 
products  of  the  oxidation  of  protein-compounds  by  nitromuriatic  acid. 

Lassaigne,  in  1819,  first  showed  that  in  the  dry  distillation  of  maKc  acid,  there  is 
produced,  besides  maleic  acid,  another  acid,  which  was  furtlier  investigated  by  Pelouze 
in  1834,  who  called  it  paramaleic  acid.  Pfaff  in  1826  found  in  Iceland  moss  {Lichen 
isla7idicus) -nn  acid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  lichenie  acid;  and  Winckler  in  1833 
obtained  from  fumitory  (Fiimaria  officinalis)  an  acid  designated  as  fumaric  acid. 
The  identity  of  this  acid  with  paramaleic  acid  was  demonstrated  by  Demar<;ay  in 
1834,  and  with  lichenie  acid  by  Schodler  in  1836.  The  boletic  acid  found  by 
Braconnot  in  Boletus  psntdo-igniarius,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  a  distinct  acid,  was 
shown  by  Bolley  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxx\d,  46)  to  be  likewise  identical  with  fumaric 
acid. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Fumitory. — The  aqueous  decoction  of  the  fresb  flowering 
herb,  together  with  the  roots,  after  straining,  subsidence,  and  deeantation,  is  evaporated, 
first  over  the  open  fire  and  then  over  the  water-bath,  to  a  thin  syrup  ;  and  this  syrup, 
while  still  liot,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  left  for  about 
a  fortnight  in  a  cool  place,  till  the  fumaric  acid  has  separated  in  hard  brown  crystals. 
The  mother  liquor  is  tlien  diluted  with  water  and  poured  off;  the  crystals  washed 
with  cold  water,  suspended  in  water,  and  slightly  supersaturated  witli  carbonate  of 
potassium  ;  the  filtrate  slightly  supei'saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  heated  in  the  water- 
bath,  and  filtered  from  the  resulting  dark  brown  resinous  precipitate  ;  the  still  brownisli 
crystals  of  fumaric  acid  which  form  on  cooling  are  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  and  the 
solution  is  digested  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtered :  it  then,  on  cooling,  yields  snow- 
white  crystals,  amounting  to  6'lo6  per  cent,  of  the  fi'esh  herb  (Winckler).  The, 
fumarate  of  calcium  contained  in  the  expressed  juice  may  also  be  decomposed  by 
oxalic  acid.  This  salt  is  deposited  spontaneously  from  the  Kvtracttm  Fmnaria,  after 
two  years'  standing,  in  crystalline  grains,  which  may  be  separated  by  diluting  the 
extract  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  water,  then  decanting  and  washing  with  cold 
water ;  when  decomposed  by  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  they  yield  a  brownish  acid,  which 
may  be  freed  from  an  admixed  red-brown  substance  by  mixiug  it  with  sand 
and  subliming,  or  by  solution  in  ether  and  filtration  (Winckler,  Eepert.  Pharm. 
xxxix.  48). —  Trommsdorff  (N.  Tr.  xxv.  2,  152)  precipitates  the  recently  ex- 
pressed juice  of  fumitory — after  separation  of  the  scnm  whicli  forms  on  boiling 
— with  acetate  of  lead ;  decomposes  the  washed  precipitate  with  sulphydric  acid  ; 
and  obtains,  by  evaporating  and  cooling  the  filtrate,  brownish  crystals  which  may 
be  purified  with  animal  charcoal.  A  similar  process  is  followed  by  Demar9ay. 
Delffs  washes  the  yellowish  green  precipitate  thrown  down  by  acetate  of  lead 
(after  it  has  somewhat  diminished  in  volume  by  standing) ;  dries  it  in  the  air  on 
bibulous  paper  ;  rubs  it  to  powder ;  stirs  it  up  with  nitric  acid  gradually  added  (where- 
upon the  mass  swells  up,  but  gives  oif  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  vapours) ; 
agitates  the  resulting  mixture  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  free  fumaric  acid,  after  24  hoiu's 
with  a  little  water  ;  filters  ;  washes  the  residue  with  water ;  and  extracts  the  fumaric 
■acid  with  boiling  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  evapo- 
rated; the  residue  dissolved  in  ammonia;  the  excess  of  ammonia  expelled  from  the 
solution  by  heating  ;  and  a  certain  quantity  of  lead  which  remains  in  it,  removed  by 
sulphydi'ic  acid  (the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  also  separates  with  the 
sulphide  of  lead) ;  the  acid  fumarate  of  ammonium  is  brought  to  the  crystallising  point  ; 
the  crystals,  if  much  coloured,  are  purified  by  pressure  and  recrystallisation ;  the  salt  is 
then  dissolved  in  hot  water  ;  and  the  solution  treated  with  nitric  acid,  to  separate  the 
fumaric  acid,  which  then,  after  the  liquid  has  cooled,  crystallises  out  completely,  but 
only  after  a  considerable  time.  The  nitric  acid,  if  added  in  slight  excess,  generally 
effects  the  complete  destruction  of  the  colouring  matter.  By  this  process,  Delffs  ob- 
tained more  than  5  drachms  of  pure  fumaric  acid  from  20  lbs.  of  the  herb. 

2.  From  Iceland  Moss. — Sixty-four  pts.  of  the  lichen  are  macerated  for  some  time  in 
water  containing  carbonate  of  potassium  ;  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead;  the  washed  brownish  precipitate  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid ;  the  filtrate 
evaporated;  and  the  crystals  of  the  acid,  which  still  contain  lime,  are  purified  (Pfaff). 
The  chopped  lichen  is  macerated  for  six  days  with  water  and  milk  of  lime,  the  mixture 
being  frequently  stirred  ;  and  the  expressed  turbid  liquid  is  evaporated  to  half  its  bulk, 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  then  heated,  mixed  with  basic-acetate  of  lead,  as  long  as 
reddish  flocks  containing  brown  colouring  matter  continue  to  separate,  and  filtered 
hot.  The  filtrate,  on  cooling,  deposits  white  or  brown-yellow  needles  of  the  lead-salt, 
and  an  additional  quantity,  though  impure,  on  further  evaporation  ;  the  lead-salt  may 
be  decomposed  by  sidphydric  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  impure  acid  is  purified  by 
boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  cooling  to  the  crystallising  point.  (Schodler.) 
;  3.  From  Glaucivm  luteum. — The  expressed  juice  is  boiled  and  precipitated  by 
ammonia ;  the  filtrate  evaporated ;  mixed  while  still  hot  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric 
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acid ;  then  with  nitrate  of  lead  ;  and  left  to  cool  till  the  lead-salt  separates  mostly  in  the 
crystalline  form.    (Probst,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  248.) 

4.  From  Malic  or  from  Malcic  acid. — Malic  acid  is  heated  for  some  time  to  a  tem- 
perature a  little  above  130°,  whereupon  water  passes  over,  together  with  maleic  acid, 
and  fumaric  acid  remains  behind  in  the  solid  state ;  or,  crystallised  maleic  acid  is 
boiled  in  a  long  glass  tube,  so  that  the  eTolved  water  may  continually  flow  back  again, 
till  the  maleic  is  converted  into  fumaric  acid  (Pelouze).  Dessaignes  (Compt. 
rend.  xlii.  524)  obtains  fumaric  acid  by  heating  malic  acid  for  several  hours  with  hy- 
drochloric acid.  On  the  other  hand,  fumaric  acid  is  converted  into  malic  acid  by  heating 
it  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes.    (See  below.) 

Trojicrties. — The  acid  obtained  from  malic  acid  crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, in  broad,  striated,  colourless  prisms,  sometimes  rhombic,  sometimes  hexagonal 
(Pelouze) ;  that  obtained  from  fumitory,  in  scales  united  in  stellate  groups  (Wi  nck- 
1  e r) ;  that  from  Iceland  moss,  in  needles  (Pfaff);  in  crystals  aggregated  in  cauli- 
t!o\vor-like  tufts  (Sch  odler).  The  acid  suldimes  in  long  white  needles  (Lassaigne 
Winckler).  It  requires  a  high  temperature  to  melt  it ;  volatilises  somewhat  above 
200°  C.  even  before  melting,  and  sublimes  for  the  most  part  unaltered,  but  partly  re- 
solved into  water  and  fumaric  anhydride.  It  is  inodorous,  tastes  very  acid,  and 
reddens  litmus  strongly  (Winckler,  Pelouze,  and  others).  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water  ;  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Bccompositions. — 1.  When  fumaric  acid  is  heated,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  resolved 
into  fimiaric  anhydride,  C'lI'O',  which  volatilises,  and  water  (Pelouze). — 2.  It 
may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  flaming  body,  and  then  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame  (Winck- 
ler).— 3.  When  triturated  and  heated  •wit\i  peroxide  of  lead,  it  first  gives  off  water, 
and  then  takes  fire,  without  emitting  any  odour  of  formic  acid  (Rieckher.)  — 
4.  The  coloiu'less  solution  of  the  acid  turns  brown  when  heated  (Win  ckler),  and  gives 
off  sulphurous  acid  (Rieckher). — 6.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  is  not  altered 
by  eight  days'  boiling,  or  when  heated  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to  250°  C,  not  being  in 
fact  converted  into  malic  acid.    (R.  Hagen.) 

6.  Fumaric  acid  enclosed  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  heated  to  100°  C. 
for  140  hours,  is  partly  converted  into  malic  acid.  On  evaporating  the  resulting  liquid 
to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  separate  unaltered 
fumaric  acid,  the  last  mother-liquor  yielded  by  evaporation  a  deliquescent  syrup,  which, 
after  drying  at  100°  C,  fused  readily,  and  yielded  fumaric  acid  by  dry  distillation. 
Another  portion,  half  saturated  with  ammonia,  yielded  by  evaporation,  first  crystals 
of  acid  fumarate  of  ammonium,  which  gave  a  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride, 
tlien  transparent  prisms  of  a  salt  which  did  not  precipitate  ferric  chloride,  even  after 
addition  of  ammonia,  melted  at  40°  C.  (acid  fumarate  of  ammonium  does  not  melt 
even  at  200°),  and  was  converted  at  160°  into  fumarimide,  which  is  the  product 
obtained  by  heating  acid  malate  of  ammonium.  Hence  it  appears  that  part  of  the 
fumaric  acid  treated  as  above  described  had  been  converted  into  malic  acid. 
(Dessaignes,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxii.  48.) 

7.  Fimiaric  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  water  and 
jiiroxide  of  lead,  or  acid  chromate  of  potassium;  and  it  does  not  precipitate  platinum- 
black  from  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum:  it  exhibits  therefore  no  great  tendency 
to  decompose  under  the  influence  of  oxidising  agents. — 8.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
easily  takes  up  hydrogen,  under  the  influence  of  certain  reducing  agents,  and  is  con- 
verted into  succinic  acid  : 

C'H'O'    +  =  C'H"0'. 

Fumaric  acid.  Succinic  acid. 

This  change  takes  place  when  aqueous  fumaric  acid  is  placed  for  a  few  hovirs  in  con- 
tact with  sodium-amalgam,  or  when  it  is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid.  In  like  manner, 
when  heated  to  120°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube  with  hydrobromic  acid,  it  is  slowly  transformed 
liy  addition  of  1  at.  HBr,  into  monobromosuccinic  acid,  C''H*I3rO',  and  when  heated 
for  a  few  minutes  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  bromine  and  water,  it  is  converted,  by 
addition  of  2  at.  bromine,  into  dibromosuecinic  acid,  C'H^Br^O^  (Kekul^,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pluirm.  SuppL  i.  129  ;  R6p.  Chim.  pure,  1861,  p.  484;  Jahresber.  1861,  p.  365.) 

Pumarates.  Fumaric  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  dimetallio  or  neutral  salts, 
f  ;'H-'M"0^  and  monoim  tcdlic  or  acid  salts,  C^H^MO\  Some  of  the  fumarates  are  crys- 
talline, others  pulverulent,  and  most  of  them  have  a  mild  taste.  None  of  them,  ex- 
cepting the  ammonium,  copper,  and  mercury  salts,  become  carbonised  till  they  are 
heated  above  250°  C.  They  are  decomposed  by  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and 
nitric  acids  ;  but  fumaric  acid  expels  acetic  acid  from  the  acetates^  Many  fumarates 
dissolve  in  water,  but  none  in  strong  alcohol.  Solutions  of  the  alkaline  fumarates  pre- 
cipitate most  metallic  salts,  but  not  those  of  zinc,  aluminium,  or  chromium :  fumarate  of 
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zinc  is  easily  soluble,  and  fumaric  acid  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  forming  salts 
with  aluminium  or  ehromium. 

Fumar at es  of  Ammonium. — The  neutral  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
converted  into  the  acid  salt  by  evaporation. 

The  acid  salt  is  obtained  by  saturating  fumaric  acid  with  ammonia,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  evaporate  in  a  non-exhausted  receiver  over  lime  and  oil  of  vitriol,  or  in  vacuo 
over  hj'drate  of  potassium.  It  crystallises  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  truncated  on 
the  lateral  edges,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  According  to  P  a  s  t  e  u  r  (Ann.  Ch. 
■Phys.  [3]  xxxi.  91),  the  crystals  are  monoclinic  prisms,  usually  exhibiting  the  faces 
ooP,  ooPoo  ,  oP,  —P.  Inclination  of  ooP  :  ooPin  the  orthodiagonal  principal  section 
=  110°;  oP:  ccPoo  =  86°  51';  -P  :  -P  =  132°  52'.  The  solution  has  no  action  on 
polarised  light. 

Fumarate  of  Barium,  C'H-Ba-O'  (at  100®  C). — Pumaric  acid  does  not  pre- 
cipitate barj'ta-water  or  chloride  of  barium.  Fumarate  of  barium  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving fumaric  acid  in  a  hot  solution  of  acetate  of  barium,  or  by  mixing  the  two  sub- 
stances in  hot  concentrated  solutions.  It  is  then  deposited  on  cooling  in  anhydrous 
crystalline  grains.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  fumarate  of  potassium  or  am- 
monium to  chloride  of  barium,  being  then  deposited  in  small,  shining,  rhomboidal,  hy- 
drated  prisms,  which  effloresce  quickly  in  the  air,  giving  off  15  per  cent,  water,  and 
when  heated  to  100°  C.  lose  20'81  per  cent,  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  not  soluble  in  fumaric  acid,  or  in  any  other  acids  in  the  dilute  state. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  an  acid  fumarate  of  barium. 

Fumarate  of  Calcium,  CWCa-O''  (a,t  200°  C). — This  salt  occurs  in  fumitory. 
Fumaric  acid  does  not  precipitate  lime-water  (Lasaigne),  or  chloride  of  calcium. 
From  a  hot-iiltered  solution  of  carbonate  of  calcium  in  fumaric  acid,  or  from  a  mixture 
of  fumarate  of  potassium  with  acetate  of  calcium,  colourless  shining  scales  separate 
after  a  while,  which  are  tasteless,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  water 
or  alcohol.  An  aqueous  mixture  of  fumaric  acid  and  acetate  of  calcium  deposits  highly 
lustrous  crj'stals,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  give  off 
the  greater  part  of  their  water  at  100°  C,  and  the  whole,  amounting  to  25-66  per  cent. 
(3  at.)  at  200°. 

Fumarate  of  calcium,  exposed  for  some  weeks  to  the  heat  of  summer,  in  contact  with 
cheese,  is  converted  into  succinate : 

C^H'O'    +  =  C^H«0< 

Fumaric  acid.  Succinic  acid. 

Fumarate  of  Cobatt,  C'H'-Co^O^  4-  3  aq. — A  mixture  of  fumaric  acid  and  acetate 
of  cobalt  does  not  yield  crystals  by  evaporation  ;  but  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  con- 
centrated solution,  fumarate  of  cobalt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  rose-coloured  pul- 
verulent precipitate.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  ammonia,  slightly  in  weak 
alcohol.  It  gives  off  2  at.  water  at  100°  C,  and  1  at.  more  at  200°,  in  all  3  at.  = 
23-82  per  cent. 

Fumarate  of  Cojtper. — Fumarate  of  potassium  added  to  cupric  sulphate,  throws 
down  a  pale  blue  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  Aqueous  cupric  acetate,  heated  with  fumaric  acid  tiU  the  latter 
dissolves,  deposits  a  blue-green  crystalline  powder.  This  salt,  after  drying  in  the  air, 
gives  off  17-67  per  cent,  (rather  more  than  2  at.)  water  at  100°  C,  and  23-61  (3  at.) 
in  all  at  200°  ;  at  230°,  it  suffers  a  total  loss  of  48  or  49  per  cent.,  assuming  at  the 
same  time  a  brown  colour  and  being  partially  decomposed.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  fumaric  acid ;  slowly  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  in- 
soluble in  boiling  fumaric  acid.  (Kieckher.) 

Fumarate  of  Cuprammonium  is  deposited  in  shining  dark  blue  octahedrons  on 
evaporating  a  solution  of  fumarate  of  copper  in  ammonia.  On  adding  alcohol  to  this 
solution,  the  salt  is  precipitated  in  silky  blue  needles. 

Fumarate  of  Etht/l,  C<'W-0*  =  C^H-(C^ff)"0^  Fumaric  ether.  Hagen  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xxxviii.  274). — A  solution  of  fumaric  or  of  malic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol 
is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  mixture  distilled,  and  the  fumaric  ether, 
which  passes  over  after  the  hydrochloric  ether,  and  when  the  heat  has  risen  consider- 
ably, is  collected  in  a  separate  receiver,  and  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  having  a  pleasant  fruity  odour  ;  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

The  ether  heated  with  potash-ley,  is  resolved  into  fumarate  of  potassium  and  alcohol. 
Treated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  deposits  after  some  time  crystals  of  fumaramide  : 
C8JJ1201  +  2NH'  =  C^N-ffO^  +  20=^0. 

Fumarate  of  Iron  {temc). — Keeently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  does  not  dis- 
solve in  aqueous  fumaric  acid,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  aqueous  acid  forms  a 
brownish  yellow  precipitate  with  ferric  sulphate.    Fumarate  of  ammonium  or  sodium 
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forms  with  sesquicliloride  of  iron  a  pale  brown-red  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of 
the  ammonia-salt  (whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  the  precipitate  formed  by  succinic 
acid).  It  is  very  bulky,  and  difficult  to  wash  ;  soluble  in  acids  but  not  in  ammonia  ; 
and  whether  precipitated  from  cold  or  from  hot  solutions,  contains  after  di-ying  at 
200°  C.  44-08  per  cent,  ferric  oxide. 

F II  mar  ate  s  of  Lead.— \.  Neutral  or  Biplumhic  salt,  C'HTb"0<  (at  200°  C.).— 
Malate  of  lead  is  converted  at  200°  C.  into  fumarate  (Rieckher).  The  dihite  potas- 
sium-salt mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  throws  down  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  which  dissolves  on  boiling,  and  crystallises  after  a  whUe,  on  cooling, 
in  white  shining  tufts  of  needles.  The  free  acid  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  dried  salt  does  not  decompose  at  200°  C.  When  heated 
over  a  flame,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  away  with  a  glimmering  light,  leaving  a  mixture 
of  lead  and  a  small  quantity  of  protoxide.  The  needles,  after  drying  in  the  air,  contain 
16  28  per  cent.  (3  at.)  water(Pelouze) ;  9'31  per  cent.  (2  at.)  according  to  Eieckher. 
Tlie  salt  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  furaario  acid;  it  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  and  in  strong  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in 
boiling  water,  separating  out  again  unchanged  on  cooling.    It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

2.  A  sexplumhic  salt,  Pb"0.2C'H-Pb-0*  (at  230°  C. ),  is  obtained  by  precipitating  basic 
acetate  of  lead  with  acid  fumarate  of  potassium.  The  white  precipitate,  which  quickly 
sinks  down,  gives  olF  all  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  130°  C,  and  bears  a  temperature 
of  230°  without  decomposition.  (Rieekher.) 

3.  Another  sexjilumliic  salt,  2PlrO.C'H-Pb-0^  (at  230°  C),  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
neutral  salt  with  ammonia.  (Rieckher.) 

Fumarate  of  Magnesium,  C^H-Mg'-'O*  (at  200°  C). — Fumaric  acid  mixed  with 
aqueous  acetate  of  magnesium,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  yields  no  crystals  ;  but  if  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  acetic  acid  be  expelled  by  thorough  drying  in  the  water-bath,  and 
the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol,  fumarate  of  magnesium  remains  undissolved,  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  which  gives  off  34'48  per  cent.  (4  at.)  water  at  200°  C,  but 
only  2  at.  at  100°. 

Fumarate  of  Manganese,  C*H-Mn-0'  +  3  aq. — Fumarate  of  ammonium  added 
to  a  solution  of  manganous  sulphate  precipitates  this  salt  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder.  When  fumaric  acid  is  heated  with  solution  of  manganous  acetate,  a  white 
powder  is  formed,  containing  3  at.  =  24-7  per  cent,  water,  which  it  gives  oif  at  100°  C. 
The  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Ftimarates  of  Mercury. — 1.  Mercuric  sa/i!.  — The  potassium-salt  throws  down 
from  the  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  a  mixture  of  yellow  needles  and  a  wliite  crys- 
talline salt.  Free  fumaric  acid  gives  no  precipitate,  either  with  corrosive  sublimate  or 
with  mercuric  nitrate ;  it  does  not  dissolve  mercuric  oxide,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
(Rieckher.) 

Mercurous  salt. — An  aqueous  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  forms  with  fumaric  acid 
or  alkaline  fumarates,  a  white  crj'stalline  precipitate,  which  suffers  no  perceptible  loss 
and  no  change  of  colour  at  100°  C.  (Rieckher.) 

Fumarate  of  Nickel. — Obtained  like  the  cobalt-salt.  Pide  gTeen  powder,  which, 
after  drying  in  the  air,  gives  off  26-49  per  cent,  (rather  more  than  3  at.)  water,  30-61 
per  cent.  (4  at.)  in  all  at  200-^  0.,  and  at  230°  suffers  a  total  loss  of  36-22  per  cent,  with 
colouring  and  partial  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  water,  weak  alcohol,  and  ammonia. 
(Rieckher.) 

Fumarates  of  Potassium. — 1.  The  neutral  salt,  C'TI-K-O''  +  2  aq.,  obtained  by 
neutralising  the  acid  -with  aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  evaporating,  form.«i 
large,  transparent,  colourless  rhombic  tables  and  foiu'-sided  prisms,  often  aggregated 
in  stai-s,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  having  a  mild,  scarcely  saline  taste  (Winckler); 
or  laminie  united  in  radiating  groups  (Pelouze).  The  salt  efBoresces  during  the 
evaporation  of  its  solution,  but  deposits  shining  striated  prisms  at  the  liottom  of  the 
vessel;  sometimes  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation  a  liquid  which,  in  12  to  24  hours, 
is  converted  into  a  crj-stalline  powder.  The  crystals  become  opaque  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  give  off  17-06  per  cent.  (4  at.)  water  at  100°  C.  ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  they  melt 
imperfectly,  blacken,  swell  up  to  ten  times  their  original  bulk,  and  leave  a  residue  of 
charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potassium.  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  not  in 
nlcohol  (Rieckher).  From  a  concentrated  aqiicous  solution,  acetic  acid  throws  down 
the  acid  potassium-salt ;  alcohol,  the  neutral  salt,  containing  16-61  per  cent,  (therefore 
2  at.)  water  of  crystallisation. 

2.  Acid  salt,  CIPKO'. — From  the  cold-saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral 
salt,  water  satm-ated  with  fumaric  acid  precipitates  the  acid  salt  in  needles.  It  forms 
shining,  tufted  needles,  and  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
having  a  pleasant,  strongly  sour  taste.  They  give  off  1  at.  water  at  200°  C,  and 
decompose  at  a  higher  temperature,  like  the  neutral  salt.  They  dissolve  much  less 
abundantly  in  cold  water  than  the  neutral  salt.  [ik'ntifuUy  in  boiling  water;  are  nearly 
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insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  of  81  per  cent.,  but  dissolve  sparingly  therein  at  a  boUing  heat, 
and  crystallise  on  cooling. 

Fumarate  of  Silver,  C''H^Ag-0*. — Free  famarie  acid  added  to  nitrate  of  silver 
throws  down  a  fine  white  powder  (Lassaigne).  The  acid,  even  when  dissolved  in 
200,000  pts.-of  water,  still  precipitates  silver-solution;  and  alkaline  fumarates  precipi- 
tate it  even  at  higher  degrees  of  dilution,  so  completely,  indeed,  that  the  filtrate  shows 
no  turbidity  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Pelouze).  The  powder,  after  being 
washed  and  dried  in  the  dark,  is  white,  tolerably  heavy,  nearly  tasteless,  and  adheres  to 
the  fingers.  It  turns  brown  when  heated,  afterwards  decomposes,  with  slight  detonation 
and  sparkling,  and  leaves  a  bulky,  velvet-black  mass,  which  leaves  metallic  silver 
when  bm'nt.  Wlien  heated,  it  deflagrates  like  gunpowder.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
nitric  acid,  with  liberation  of  fumaric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  de- 
composed by  continued  boiling.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  and  when  the  am- 
monia evaporates,  yields  delicate  shining  prisms,  which  give  off  potash  when  treated 
with  ammonia. 

Fumarate  of  Sodium,  C*W^a?0*. — The  salt  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the 
aqueous  solution,  is  a  crystalline  powder  containing  10-03  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water;  when 
the  solution  is  evaporated,  the  salt  crystallises  in  needles  and  prisms  containing  25'12 
per  cent.  (3  at.)  water.  The  water  escapes,  for  the  most  part,  at  100°  C,  completely 
at  200°,  and  the  residue  contains  38-77  per  cent.  soda.  It  is  a  crystaUine  mass  con- 
sisting of  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  having  a  faint  silky  lustre,  and  a  warm  saline 
taste;  it  behaves  in  the  fire  like  the  potassium-salt,  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water, 
but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

It  does  not  appear  possible  to  prepare  an  acid  fumarate  of  sodium  or  a  fumarate  of 
sodium  wnd  potassium,  or  of  ammonium  and  potassium.  (Rieckher.) 

Fumarate  of  Strontium.  C*H-Sr-0^  +  3  aq. — Aqueous  fumaric  acid  does  not 
precipitate  strontia-water ;  but  on  adding  the  acid  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  strontium, 
a  white  crystalline  powder  is  precipitated,  consisting  of  fumarate  of  strontium  with 
3  at.  water.    It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Fumarate  of  Zinc,  C^H'-Zn^O^  +  3  aq. — Aqueous  fumaric  acid,  saturated  at  the 
boiling  heat  with  oxide  or  carbonate  of  zinc,  yields,  on  further  concentration,  large 
oblique  prisms  having  a  vitreous  lustre  ;  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  containing  3  at.  crystallisation-water ;  but  the  same  solution,  if  left  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously  in  a  cool  place,  yields  crystals  which  contain  4  at.  water  (29-06  per 
cent.)  and  efiloresce  in  the  air. 

rXJIVEARIC  AN-HTDRISE.  C^H^O'  =  (C'H=0')".0.  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]  Ivi.  72.) — This  body,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  maleic  anhydride,  is 
produced  when  maleic  or  fumaric  acid  is  heated.  To  prepare  it,  crystallised  maleic 
acid  is  rapidly  distilled,  with  change  of  receiver,  till  nothing  but  crystallised  fumaric 
acid  remains  behind  ;  and  the  last  distillate  (the  first  being  watery)  is  repeatedly 
rectified  in  the  same  manner,  the  first  watery  portion  of  the  distiUate  being  each  time 
set  aside,  till  the  last  distillate  passes  over  completely,  without  first  yielding  water,  and 
without  lea-ring  a  residue  of  fumaric  acid. 

The  anhydride  melts  at  57°  C,  and  boils  at  176°.  Wlien  slightly  heated  above  its 
boiling  point,  it  decomposes,  turning  bro-wn,  and  giving  off  gas. 

PITESA.IS.ZC  ETHSR.    See  Fumaeate  of  Ethtl  (p.  744). 

r-U-BdARIMIJJB.     C^NH'O^  =  Nj*^^'^"*-*^)  .    (Dessaignes,    Compt.  rend. 

XXX.  324  ;  J.  Wolff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  293.) — Formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
acid  malate  of  ammonium.  When  this  salt  is  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  160° — 200°  C, 
it  melts,  swells  up,  gives  off  water  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and 
leaves  a  reddish,  transparent,  somewhat  resinous  mass,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat.  This  residue,  after  being  washed  -with  hot  water,  forms  an 
amorphous  powder,  having  a  pale  brick-red  colour  and  earthy  taste.  When  dried  at 
100°,  it  exhibits  the  composition  of  fumarimide  +  \  at.  water  (Dessaignes).  When 
the  residue  obtained  as  above  is  exhausted  -with  boiling  water,  the  wash-water  yields 
on  cooling,  a  fine  white  powder,  wliich  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid,  but  is  immediately 
precipitated  by  acids.  This  substance,  after  being  several  times  dissolved  in  water 
and  reprecipitated,  exhibits  nearly  the  composition  of  anhydrous  fumarimide.  (Wolff.) 

Fumarimide  is  a  very  stable  substance.  It  dissolves  in  hot  concentrated  acids, 
whence  it  is  precipitated  by  water  without  alteration,  even  after  boiling  for  some 
seconds.  But  if  heated  for  five  or  six  hours  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  then 
evaporated  to  dryness,  it  yields  a  crystalline  residue  containing  a  compound  of 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  'with  optically  inactive  aspartic  acid : 

Fumarimide.  Aspartic  acid. 
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Acid  maleale  and  acid  fuiiiarate  of  ammonium  yield,  by  dry  distillation,  a  substance 
closely  resembling  fumarimide  in  most  of  its  reactions,  but  not  identical  witli  it. 
(Dessaignes.) 

FTJTJIB.'B.Z'NS.  An  organic  base,  contained  in  fumitory  (Fiimaria  officinalis),  first 
observed  by  Peschier  (Licbiifs  Ori/anische  Cheride,  ^g.  ;  more  fally  examined 
by  Hannon  (J.  Chim.  med.  [3]  viii.  705).  The  plant  grown  on  a  -well-manured  soil, 
and  gathered  in  June  or  July  while  in  full  flower,  contains  from  6  to  6  jier  cent,  of  this 
base,  to  which  it  appears  to  owe  its  specific  physiological  action.  To  obtain  it,  the 
plant  is  beaten  up  to  a  pulp  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  the  pulp  acidulated 
with  acetic  or  hyckochloric  acid,  then  heated  for  some  hours  over  the  water- 
bath,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup  is  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  acetate  or  hydrochlorate  of  fumarine,  and,  after  concentra- 
tion and  decolorisation  with  animal  charcoal,  deposits  it  in  slender  needles.  Or  the 
expressed  and  filtered  juice  of  the  plant  is  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
precipitated  vrith  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  from  the  filtrate 
with  ddute  sulphiuic  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  ;  it  then  deposits  crystalline 
sulphate  of  fumarine.  (Hannon.) 

Fumarine  is  separated  from  its  salts  by  caustic  alkalis  or  their  carbonates,  in  the 
form  of  a  curdy  precipitate.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  its  hot  alcoholic  solution,  but  not  by  evaporation  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
The  salts  have  a  bitter  taste.  (Hannon.) 

E'U^A.ROIiES.     .See  VoLC.\NrC  EMANATIONS. 

rUOTiiLRYIi,  C3££iORI3>E  OF.  C^H'^O-.CF.  (Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Phai-m.  Suppl. 
ii.  85;  Rep.^Chim.  pure,  18Go,  p.  31.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  perchloride  of 
phosphorus  on  fumaric  acid  : 

(C'h-o^/'|q2  ^  PCP.CP  =  (c«H=o=)".cp  +  pcpo  +  n^o. 

When  purified,  it  boils  at  160°  C.  It  unites  directly  with  2  at.  bromine  and  is  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  dibromosuccinyl,  C^H-Br'''0=.CP. 

PlTBflCIS'ATION'.  See  the  article  Disinfectant  in  Urc's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manvfiictiiri  s,  and  Mini  s,  ii.  27. 

TVS/IING  ItlQXTOH  OT  BOTXiE.  A  mixture  of  two  or  more  sulphides  of 
ammonium,  obtained  by  distilling  sulphur  with  sal-ammouiac  and  quick  lime  (i.  194). 

FUnXISarG  IiKJUOR  or  CABET.  .A  mixture  of  cacodyl  and  oxide  of 
cacodyl,  ulitainud  liy  distilling  acetate  of  jiotassium  with  arsenious  anhydride  (i.  403). 

rUMEWG  XiiqUOIE  OF  X.XBAVXVS.    Tetrachloride  of  tin. 

FUSTCXC  ACZH.  The  name  given  by  Braconnot  to  an  acid  which  he  found  to 
exist  in  a  considerable  nvmiber  of  agarics  (Ann.  Chim.  Ixxix.  265  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
XXX.  272).  According  to  Dessaignes,  however  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  782),  the  acid 
in  question  is  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  citric,  malic,  and  phosphoric  acids. 

FIIETKITE.    A  green  eoccolite. 

PURE'URAEESBS.  C'^H'^N'-O' =  N=  | (^"^'5'^'^".     (Fownes,  Phil.  Trans. 
1845,  253.) — An  amide,  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  furfvirol: 
SC^H'O-  +  2NH'  =  C'^H'-N^O'  4-  3H=0. 

Fui-furol  set  aside  with  five  times  its  volume  of  aqueous  ammonia,  is  converted,  par- 
tially in  a  few  hours,  and  completely  after  a  longer  time,  into  a  yellowish-white,  bulky, 
ci-ystalline  mass  of  fm-furamide.  A  mixture  of  aqueous  fiu-furol  and  ammonia  yields 
the  same  compound,  in  a  few  days,  purer  and  whiter.  The  rcsidting  yellowish-white 
mass  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises  therefrom  on  cooling  in  short 
needles  united  in  tufts. 

Furfuramide  is  fusiljlc,  nearly  inodorous  when  dry,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame  and  leaves  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal.  When  exposed  to  damp  air,  or  heated  with  water  or  alcoliol,  it 
is  slowly  resolved  into  ammonia  and  fnrfurol ;  acids  produce  this  decomposition  in- 
stantly. Fui'furaraide  boiled  with  dilute  ])otash-lc>/,  is  converted,  without  the  slightest 
evolution  of  ammonia,  into  furfurine  (Fownes).  Furfuramide  treated  with  sit/- 
2>h;/dric  (ic/f/ yields  thiofurfol.  (Cahours.) 

FUKruasWE.  C'='H''-N-0'.  (Fownes,  Phil.  Trans.  1845,  253  ;  Stenhouse, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  289;  Svanberg  and  Bergstrand,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixvi.  239.) 
— An  organic  base,  isomeric  with  furfuramide,  and  produced  therefrom  under  the  in- 
fluence of  caustic  potash,  or  simply  of  heat. 

Prrparaiion.  —  l.  Driedfurfuramide  is  added  to  a  large  quantity  of  dilute  boilingpotash- 
ley  ;  the  liquid  left  to  cool  slowly  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  whereupon  the  furfurine 
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which  has  separated  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oU,  solidifies,  and  the  portion  remaining 
in  solution  crj'stallises  out ;  the  whole  of  the  furfiirine  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  cold  water,  and  dissolved  in  excess  of  boiling  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  from  which 
impure  acid  oxalate  of  furfurine  crystallises  on  cooling ;  this  impure  oxalate  is  washed 
on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water;  the  solution  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes  with  animal  charcoal  previously  purified  by  hydrochloric  acid,  then  filtered 
at  the  boiling  heat ;  the  pure  white  salt  which  separates  on  cooling  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  the  solution  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and  filtered  hot ;  and  the  crystals  of 
furfurine,  which  form  on  cooling,  are  washed  with  cold  water  (Fownes).  The  crude 
base  may  also  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  with  water 
(Svanberg  and  Bergstrand). — 2.  Furfuramide  is  also  readily  converted  into  fur- 
furine by  heating  it  for  half  an  hour  to  110° — 120°  C.  The  resulting  brown  mass 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  treated  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  yields  acid  oxalate  of  fur- 
furine, from  which  the  base  may  be  obtained  as  above.  By  this  means  furfurine  may 
be  prepared  directly  from  furfurol,  viz.  by  passing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  into  furfurol 
heated  to  110° — 120°  C.  The  furfurol  then  turns  brown,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  is  converted  into  furfurine.  (C.  Bertagniui,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxxviii  128.) 

Properties. — Furfurine  crystallises  in  white,  soft,  silky  needles,  resembling  those  of 
caffeine.  It  melts  considerably  below  100°  C,  to  a  nearly  colourless  oil,  which,  on 
cooling,  solidifies  to  a  soft  resin,  and  afterwards  to  a  resinous  crystalline  mass.  It  is 
permanent  in  the  air  (Fownes).  When  perfectly  dry,  it  remains  unaltered  on  expo- 
sui-e  to  the  air;  but  when  moist,  it  quickly  turns  greyish-green,  yellowish-brown, 
and  often  red  (Svanberg  and  Bergstrand).  It  is  inodorous,  and  has  but  little 
taste.  It  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction,  which  is  particularly  strong  in  the  hot  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  solution  (Fownes).  AVhen  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  neutral  sulphate 
of  furfurine  is  heated,  the  precipitated  brown  powder  (p.  749)  separated  by  filtration, 
and  the  filtrate  treated  with  ammonia,  furfurine  is  precipitated,  not  in  the  pulverulent 
or  crystalline  state,  but  in  the  form  of  a  tough  coherent  mass,  which,  after  a  little 
kneading,  becomes  brittle  and  as  hard  as  stone ;  the  recently  precipitated  mass,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  exhibits  here  and  there  crystalline  groups  like  snow-fiakes. 
Furfurine  appears  then,  when  heated,  to  pass.  Idee  quinine,  into  another  modification 
(Svanberg  and  Bergstrand).  It  dissolves  in  l'o7  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  sepa- 
rates almost  completely  on  cooling  ;  readily  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  and  crystallises 
when  the  solvent  is  evaporated.  (Fownes.) 

Furfiirine,  when  heated  in  the  air,  burns  with  a  red  smoky  flame,  and  leaves  a 
trace  of  charcoal  (Fownes).  Aqueous  periodic  acid  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of 
iodine.    (Bodeker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  64.) 

Furfiirine-salts.  Furfurine  dissolves  very  readily  in  dilute  acids  and  neutralises 
them  completely.  It  expels  ammonia  from  sal-ammoniac  at  a  boiling  heat,  but  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  is  itself  precipitated  from  its  combinations  with  acids,  by  ammonia, 
potash,  or  soda.  The  salts  of  furfurine  have  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  They  are 
precipitated  white  by  corrosive  sublimate,  yellow  by  dichloride  of  platinum,  but  give 
no  precipitate  with  tmcture  of  galls.  (Fownes.) 

Acetate  of  Furfurine  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  very  difficult  to  crystaUise. 

Carbonate.il) — According  to  Dobereiner.  furfurine  unites  with  carbonic  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  Davidson,  on  the  contrary,  the  base  dissolves  in  water  through  which  carbonic 
acid  is  passed,  but  separates  out  unaltered  when  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate. 

Chromatc  {acid),  2C"H'^N-O^H■^0.2Cr-0^ — Orange-yellow  powder,  sparingly  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  becoming  brown  when  dry.  (E.  Davidson,  Ed.  N.  PhU.  J.,  new 
series,  ii.  284.) 

Hy  drohromate,  C'^H'-N^OMIBr  -1-  aq. — Short  prismatic  needles  soluble  in  26  pts. 
water.  (Davidson.) 

Hi/drochlorate,  C'^H'^K^OIHCI  +  aq. — Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  saturated  with 
furfurine,  yields  tufts  of  delicate,  silky,  neutral  needles,  which  retain  their  lustre 
when  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  less  easily 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  (Fownes.) 

The  chlcroplatinatc,  CH'WO'.HCl.PtCP,  is  obtained  as  a  light-yellow  precipi- 
tate, on  mising  the  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  -n-ith  excess  of  chloride  of  platinum 
(Fownes).  AVhen  the  chloride  of  platinum  is  poured  into  a  hot  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  furfurine  in  weak  alcohol,  the  platinum-salt  of  furfui-ine  separates  on  cool- 
ing in  long  light  yellow  needles  resembling  picrate  of  potassium.  (Stenhouse.) 

Hydrochlorate  of  furfurine  also  forms  double  salts  with,  mercuric  chloride  (Fownes), 
and  with  the  chlorides  of  (/old,  palladium  and  iridium.  (Dobereiner.) 

Hydriodate,  C'*H'-N-0'.HI  +  aq. — Colourless,  slender,  oblique  four-sided  prisms, 
soluble  in  65  pts.  of  cold  water ;  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Davidson.) 
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Mollate. — Aqueous  mellic  acid  neutralised  with  furfiirine  yields  the  salt,  after 
a  wliile,  in  nodular  gi'oups  of  crystals,  which  by  recrystallisation  are  obtained  in 
beautiful  monoclinic  prisms.  The  salt  gives  off  5'7  per  cent,  water  between  100'' 
and  l'2o°  C,  and  begins  to  turn  yellow  at  130°.  (Karmrodt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phai-ni. 
Ixxxi.  171.) 

Nitrate,  C"^H''N*0'.HNO'. — Transparent,  colourless,  highly  lustrous,  hard  crystals, 
which  effloresce  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water,  slowly  in 
nitric  acid.  (Fownes).  According  to  Stenhouse,  it  crystallises  from  the  aqueous 
solution  in  long  irregular  acuminated  crystals ;  but  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  in  very 
regular  rhombic  prisms  of  considerable  size  and  peculiar  lustre  ;  if,  however,  very  strong 
alcohol  is  used,  the  crystals,  which  are  at  first  perfectly  transparent,  soon  becomo 
opaque,  whereas  those  obtained  from  weak  alcohol  retain  their  lustre  and  transpa- 
rency. 

Oxalates. — The  t>eiii)-al  oxalate  forms  tufts  of  needles  very  soluble  in  water.  The 
acid  oxalate  forms  thin  transparent  tables,  which  retain  their  lustre  in  a  dry  vacuum, 
redden  litmus  strongly,  and  dissolve  very  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  warm 
water.  (Fownes.) 

Pcrchlorate,  C'*H"N-0'.HC10*  +  aq. — Furfurine  dissolved  in  warm  very  dilute 
perchloric  acid,  yields  very  long,  thin,  brittle  prisms,  having  a  glassy  lustre  and  a 
disagreeable,  saline,  bitter  taste  ;  they  effloresce  at  60°C.,  meltat  150°  to  160°,  solidify- 
ing on  cooling  to  a  glassy  brittle  mass,  and  explode  at  a  higher  temperature.  They 
dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol  (Bodeker,  Ann.  Pharm,  Ixxi.  63).  The  crystals 
are  right  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  angles  of  the  lateral  edges  =  72°  33'  and  107°  27', 
the  obtuse  lateral  edges  truncated,  the  acute  bevelled;  cleavage  from  one  obtuse 
latei'al -edge  to  the  other.    (Dauber,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi.  67.) 

Phosphates  of  Furfurine.~a.  Metajihosjjhate  (?) — When  strongly  ignited  am- 
monio-sodic  phosphate  was  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
barium,  and  the  washed  metaphosphate  of  barium  digested  for  2-1  hours  with  neutral 
sulphate  of  furfurine,  a  filtrate  was  obtained  which  had  a  neutral  reaction,  but  did  not 
yield  any  crystallisable  compound.  On  evaporation,  it  left  a  gummy  mass,  which  be- 
came black  and  glassy  when  heated.  (Sv  an  berg  and  Bergs  fraud.) 

b.  Ortho]>hosj]hatcs. — a.  C'^H'-'N'-OMI^PO*. — A  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  fur- 
furine, mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  ordinary  phosphoric  acid,  deposits  crystals  on 
cooling,  which  gradually  assume  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  if  left  in  the  mother-liquor; 
but  if  quickly  taken  out,  and  piressed  between  paper,  retain  their  silvery  lustre  on  sub- 
sequent exposiu'e  to  the  air.  They  are  right  four-sided  prisms,  so  short  that  they  ap- 
pear like  thin  lamina?.  The  crystals  do  not  diminish  in  weight  or  decompose  at  150°  C, 
but  when  more  strongly  heated,  they  assume  a  blackish  grey  colour,  and  between 
200°  and  215°,  melt  into  a  black  vitreous  mass,  which  dissolves  completely  in  warm 
alcohol,  and  then  no  longer  exhibits  the  reactions  of  ordinary  phosphoric  acid.  The 
s^ill  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  but  appears  to  be  in- 
soluble in  etiier.  (Svanberg  and  Bergstrand.) 

fi.  (C'''H'-N-03)=.H3pO<.— Obtained  by  adding  1  at.  furfurine  dissolved  in  alcohol 
to  a  solution  of  1  at.  of  the  salt  c,  and  heating  the  mixture.  The  filtrate  on  cooling 
deposits  white,  shining,  olilique,  four-sided,  anhydrous  prisms,  which  in  the  dry  state 
are  permanent  m  the  air.  They  may  be  heated  to  130°— 135-^  C.  without  decomposi- 
tion, but  at  higher  temperatures  behave  like  the  salt  o.  The  neutral  salt  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  (Svanberg 
and  Bergstrand.) 

7.  (C'^H'-N-03)3.HTO'.— A  solution  of  the  salt  a  mixed  with  a  large  excess 
of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  furfurine,  deposits  this  salt  on  cooling  in  long  oblique  foiu-- 
sided  prisms,  which  are  white  and  destitute  of  lustre  ;  anhydrous  ;  permanent  in  the 
air ;  may  be  heated  to  120'^' — 136°  C.  without  decomposition ;  but  at  higher  temperatures, 
behave  like  the  two  preceding  salts.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
very  sparingly  in  ether.  The  solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  (Svanberg  and 
Bergstrand.) 

c.  Pi/ruphosphate,  (C'*H"N-0')''.H*P'-'0'  +  aq. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  furfurine, 
neutralised  with  pyrophosphoric  acid,  and  evaporated  in  the  dr^'iiig  chamber,  ultimately 
yields  a  glassy  crystalline  crust,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  has 
a  neutral  reaction.  The  salt  gives  otFl'5  per  cent,  water  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  2-14  percent,  more  at  100°  C.  Hence  if  the  15  per  cent,  be  regarded  as  hygro- 
scopic, the  salt  may  be  suppiosed  to  contain  1  at.  water.  Between  115°  and  120'-',  it 
assumes  a  gTcyish  aspect,  apparently  from  incipient  decomposition.  (Svanberg  and 
Bergstrand.) 

Sulphate  of  Furfurine. — a.  Neutral. — Sulphuric  acid  saturated  with  furfurine,  de- 
posits when  evaporated,  either  by  heat  or  under  the  exsiccator,  a  black-brown  powder. 
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Wheu  hydroclilomte  of  furfunne  is  decomposed  with  sulphate  of  silver,  the  crystals  are 
deposited  from  the  coloured  and  acid  mother-liquor,  but  they  contain  only  0-3  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid,  and  therefore  cannot  consist  of  sulpliate  of  furfiu'iue. 

b.  Acid  salt,  C"II'-N*OMI-SO'  +  3h  aq. — When  furfurine  is  dissolved  in  some- 
what dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  slight  excess  of  the  acid  added  after  the  solution  has 
been  warmed,  short  four-sided  prisms  are  soon  deposited  (iri'egular  rhombic  tablets, 
according  to  Davidson),  which  dissolve  readOy  in  water,  less  readily  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  and  least  of  all  in  water  acidulated  with  sulpliuric  acid.  Tlie  solution  has  a 
sour  and  bitter  taste,  and  is  coloured  red  by  strong  sulphm-ic  acid.  The  salt  efflox-- 
esces  readily  at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  off  all  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
amounting  to  21-62  per  cent.  (3|  at.).  Between  80°  and  90°  C,  it  loses  i  of  its  weight, 
and  appears  to  decompose ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  cakes  together,  and  then  melts 
into  a  black  mass,  which  no  longer  dissolves  completely  in  water.  (Svauberg  and 
Bergstrand,) 

Tartrate  of  Furfurine  (acid). — This  salt  crystallises  from  arather  acid  solution 
of  furfurine  in  tartaric  acid,  in  oblique  four-sided  prisma,  which  are  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  do  not  give  off  water  at  150°  C.  When  treated  with  potash,  they  give  off 
ammonia.  The  solution  mixed  with  ammonia  does  not  yield  any  precipitate  of  fui-fu- 
rine  (Svanberg  and  Bergstrand.) 

Etbyl-Purfurine.  CH'^N'^O'  =  C'5H"(C=H^)N"0l  —  The  hydriodate  of  this 
base  is  obtained  by  heating  alcoholic  furfurine  with  iodide  of  ethyl  to  100°  C.  in  a 
sealed  tube.  It  separates  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  as  a  gummy  mass,  but  by 
spontaneous  evapoi'ation  it  may  be  obtained  in  tine  crystals  derived  from  a  rhombic 
prism.  It  dissolves  in  36  pts.  of  water,  and  moi-e  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Davidson,  loc.  cit ) 

Hydrate  of  Ethyl -fiirf urine,  CIP^N^O^.IIO,  according  to  Davidson,  more  pro- 

bably  C^'H'^N-(y.'2H0.  or  ^  0,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  hydi-iodate 

with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  It  is  syrupy,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  water,  and  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts  at  100°  C.  The 
chloroplatinatc  has  the  composition  C"H'«N-OlHCLPtCl-. 

It  does  not  appear  possible  to  replace  another  atom  of  hydrogen  in  furfurine  by 
ethyl  or  other  alcohol-radicle. 

Amyl-furftirine.  C™H"N«0'  =  C''H"(C^H")N=Ol— The  hydriodate,  obtained 
by  heating  fiu-furine  with  iodide  of  amyl  for  four  days,  is  a  gummy  mass,  wliich  dis- 
solves but  sparingly  in  water,  but  may  be  obtained  in  radio-crystalline  masses.  The 
chloroplatinatc,  C''°H--N"0'.HCLPtCl-,  is  a  yellow  powder  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
(Davidson.) 

FURFUROZi.  C*H'0».  (Dobereiner  [1831],  Schw.  J.  Ixiii.  368.— Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  iii.  141. — Stenhouse,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xviii.  122;  xxxvii.  226. — Fownes, 
Phil.  Trans.  1845,  253;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  52;  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  viii.  113.— 
Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  277.— Schwanert,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  257.) 
— A  volatUe  aromatic  oil  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  aldehyde  of  pj'romucic  acid 
(C^II"'0^),  being  convertible  into  that  acid  by  oxidation  :  isomeric  with  fucusol  (p.  718). 
It  is  produced  by  heating  sugar,  starch,  bran,  madder,  and  other  vegetable  substances 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  and 
appears  to  be  a  product  of  oxidation ;  thus,  its  formation  from  starch  might  be 
represented  by  the  equation  : 

C»H'»05  +  0^  =  C^H'O^  +  C0=  +  m-o. 
Dobereiner,  who  first  obtained  it  as  a  secondarj'-produet  in  preparing  formic  acid  by 
distilling  sugar  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  called  it  Artificial  oil 
of  Ants  {kiinstlichcs  Amciscnol).    The  name  furfurolis  derived  from  furfur  (bran)  and 
oleum  (oil). 

From  the  experiments  of  Dobereiner  and  of  Cahours,  it  would  appear  that  sugar, 
starch,  and  sawdust  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  alone,  do  not  yield  furfurol.  According 
to  Stenhouse,  on  the  other  hand,  chips  or  shavings  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
yield  furfurol :  also  linseed-cake,  the  woody  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  mahogany. 
The  furfurol  obtained  from  mahogany  is  very  free  from  resin,  and  more  easily  purified 
than  that  obtained  from  other  sources.  According  to  Emmet  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xxxii.  140"), 
sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  wood,  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  far  diluted  as  not  to 
exert  any  carbonising  action,  yields  at  100°  C.  scarcely  anything  but  frn-fiirol;  but  as 
soon  as  the  residue  blackens,  nothing  but  formic  acid  is  obtained.  Fownes  obtained 
only  indistinct  indications  of  furfurol  by  distilling  starch  with  dUute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  from  recently  washed  linen,  not  a  trace.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  source  of  the 
furfiu'ol  is  to  be  found  in  the  matter  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  vegetable  cells, 
caEed  by  Payen,  matih-e  incrustante.    Furfurol  is  hkewise  obtained  by  heating  bran 
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with  a  very  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  starcli  in 
the  bran,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  furfurol  obtained.  Pure  starch  and  pectin 
distilled  with  chloride  of  zinc,  do  not  yield  furfurol.  Bran  distilled  with  chloride  of 
ealciuin  does  not  yield  furfurol,  Init  possibly  might  do  so  if  heated  under  pressure 
(]5abo,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  100).  Furfurol  is  also  found  among  the  products  of 
tlie  dry  distillation  of  sugar.    (Vcilckel,  ibid.  69.) 

Preparation. — 1.  One  part  of  sugar  is  distilled  with  3  pts.  of  manganese,  3  pts.  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  6  pts.  of  water  ;  the  formic  acid  in  the  distillate  saturated  with  carbo- 
nate of  sodium  ;  the  liquid  redistilled  ;  the  distillate  saturated  with  chloride  of  calcium  ; 
and  lastly,  the  furfurol  distilled  off  (Dobore  i  ner). — 2.  One  part  of  wheat-flour  or 
saw-dust  is  distilled  with  1  pt.  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  in 
a  copper  still,  which  may  be  half  filled  with  the  mixture,  the  distillation  being  conti- 
nued till  the  residue  begins  to  char ;  the  distillate,  together  with  about  as  much  water 
as  was  at  first  used,  poured  back  into  the  still ;  the  liquid  redistiUed  nearly  to  dryness ; 
tlie  formic  and  sulphurous  acids  in  the  distillate — which  is  rendered  milky  by  the 
furfurol — saturated  with  potash,  which  colours  the  liquid  yellow  ;  one-fourth  of  the 
liquid  tlien  distilled  off;  the  resulting  distillate  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  chloride 
of  calcium  and  partially  distilled  ;  and  this  process  repeated,  if  necessary,  till  the 
greater  part  of  the  oil,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  ilself— is 
obtained  in  the  free  state.  By  this  process,  100  pts.  of  flour  yield  0-52  pts.  of  furfurol 
(S  ten  house). — 3.  Two  parts  of  oatmeal  ai-e  heated  with  2  pts.  of  water  and  1  pt.  of 
oil  of  vitriol  in  a  still,  and  the  mixture  stirred,  till  the  pasty  mass  has  become  liquid 
from  formation  of  dcxtriu;  the  liquid  is  then  distilled;  1  pt.  more  of  water  ailded  as 
soon  as  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  escape  ;  the  distillation  continued  till  sulphurous 
acid  comes  off  in  larger  quantity  ;  the  whole  distillate  poured  back  into  the  still ;  half 
of  it  poured  off;  and  this  half  neutralised,  as  in  2,  with  potash,  &c.  (Fownes.) — 

4.  Two  pts.  of  bran  are  distilled  in  a  similar  manner  with  2  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
(i  pts.  of  water;  by  this  process,  100  pts.  of  bran  yield  0-8  pts.  of  furfurol  (Fownes). 
In  subsequent  experiments,  Fownes  obtained,  by  distilling  6t  oz.  (troy)  of  whe:it-ljran 
with  32  oz.  sulphuric  acid  and  an  equal  volume  of  water.  1  oz.  of  furfurol ;  and  from 
61  oz.  wheat  flour,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  about  li  drm.  of  impure  fui'furol. — 

5.  Six  pts.  of  bran  are  distilled  with  5  pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  12  pts.  of  water  in  a 
capacious  still,  till  a  strong  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  is  emitted,  and  the  distillate 
is  partially  and  repeatedly  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  One  hundred  parts  of 
]  ran  yield  by  this  process  2'6  pts.  of  furfurol  in  all,  part  of  which  is  held  in  solution 
in  the  watery  distillate,  but  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia  in  the  form  of  furfura- 
niide  (C  a  hours). —6.  To  save  the  repeated  rectifications,  the  first  distillate  may 
be  immediately  saturated  with  ammonia;  tlie  mixture  set  aside  for  21  hours  in  a 
cool  place,  and  shaken  occasionally  ;  the  furfuramide  which  separates  is  then  to  be  dis- 
tilled with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  not  in  excess,  and  the  distillate  rectified  over 
chloride  of  calcium  (Dobereiner). — 7.  According  to  Stenhouse,  a  very  advan- 
tageous process  for  preparing  furfurol  is  to  distU  bran  with  more  than  half  its  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  previously  diluted  with  2  pts.  of  water.  Hydrochloric  acid  may  also 
be  used,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  distilling  over  with  the  oil.  To  obtain  furfurol 
in  large  quantity,  Slenhouse  mixes  32  lbs.  of  wlieat-bran  with  20  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  as  just  mentioned,  in  a  capacious  three-necked  glazed  earthenware  Woulfe's 
bottle  (such  as  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  on  the 
large  scale)  ;  distils  by  passing  steam  into  the  mixture  ;  neutralises  tlie  strongly  acid 
distillate  with  chalk  ;  rectifies  the  distillate  repeatedly ;  and  separates  the  oil  by  satu- 
rating the  liquid  with  common  salt  and  redistilling :  this  process  yields  from  12  to  13 
ounces  of  crude  furfurol,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetone.  Scliwanert 
proceeds  in  a  similar  manner,  using  100  pts.  strong  sulpluiric  acid  and  300  pts.  water 
to  100  pts.  bran,  and  obtains  3  pts.  of  furfurol,  partly  directly,  partly  after  conversion 
into  furfuramide  by  ammonia  and  subsequent  decomposition  of  that  compound  by  dis- 
tillation with  hydi-ochloric  acid. — 8.  Bran  and  chloride  of  zinc  (in  the  proportion  of  3 
ti>  2^  :  1),  in  the  state  of  solution,  strong  enough  to  form  a  damp  mass  cohering  in 
lumps,  are  distilled  together,  whereupon  water  passes  over  first,  tljcu  furfurol.  then  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  lastly  a  solid  fatty  mass  consisting  of  margarie  acid  with  a  small 
quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon.  The  distillate  is  strained  through  linen,  neutralised  with 
potash,  saturated  with  common  salt,  and  rectified  ;  and  the  furfurol,  after  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  water  which  passes  over  with  it,  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and 
again  rectified.  The  wateiy  portion  of  the  distillate  still  contains  a  little  furfurol, 
which  may  be  converted  into  furfiu-amide  as  in  (G).  Six  pounds  of  bran  thus  treated 
yielded  from  1  to  2  oz.  and  sometimes  more  of  furfurol;  bran  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  starch  yielded  less  (B  a  bo,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  100). — 9.  The  most 
abundant  and  economical  source  of  furfurol  is  in  the  preparation  of  garancin  by 
boiling  madder  with  sulphuric  acid.    If  the  wooden  boilers  in  which  garancin  is 
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usually  manufactured  were  fitted  with  condensers,  furfurol  might  be  obtained  in  any 
quantity  -without  expense.  Furfurol  is  also  produced  by  boiling  any  kind  of 
madder  with  solution  of  sidphate  of  aluminium.  (Stenhouse,  Epistolary  com- 
nmnication.) 

Crude  furfurol  obtained  from  any  of  the  preceding  sources  is  always  contaminated 
with  another  aromatic  oU,  Metafiirfurol,  which  has  a  higher  boiling  point ;  oxidises 
very  readily;  is  for  the  most  part  converted  during  the  distillation  into  a  brown  resin; 
and  when  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid, 
immediately  exhibits  a  purple  colour,  a  reaction  formerly  indicated  by  Stenhouse  and 
Fownes  as  characteristic  of  fiufurol ;  pure  farfurol  does  not  exhibit  it.  Furfurol  may 
be  freed  from  metafurfurol  by  repeated  rectification ;  the  latter,  being  less  volatile  and 
much  more  oxidable,  remains  behind.  The  purity  of  the  product  ma^-  be  tested  by 
boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  furfurol  for  a  few  minutes  with  caustic  potash,  and 
treating  the  dark  yellow  liquid  vnXh.  excess  of  sulphuric  or  hydrocliloric  acid  ;  if  meta- 
furfiu'olis  present,  a  deep  red  colour  is  produced;  rf  not,  the  colour  remains  unchanged. 
(Stenhouse.) 

Properties. — Furfurol  when  recently  prepared  is  a  colourless  oil,  but  it  soon  turns 
yellow,  even  in  the  dark,  and  brown  when  exposed  to  light;  under  water  these  changes 
take  place  less  quickly  (Fownes).  According  to  Schwanert,  the  first  portions  of  fur- 
furol which  distil  over  (?  in  the  rectification)  soon  become  darker  coloured  when  im- 
mersed in  water,  or  kept  in  sealed  tubes;  but  the  latter  portions  remain  nearly  colour- 
less, a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  more  volatile  impurity  in  the 
first  portion.  Pure  furfurol,  which  will  not  alter  by  keeping,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
repeated  rectification. 

Furfurol  possesses  great  refracting  power.  It  smells  like  a  mixture  of  the  oils  of 
cinnamon  and  bitter  almonds,  and  has  an  aromatic  taste,  like  that  of  cinnamon-oil. 
Specific  gravity  1-1648  at  15-6°  C.  (Fownes).  Boils  at  162-8— 163-3°  in  metallic 
vessels  with  the  barometer  at  29-9"  (Fownes),  at  166°  (Stenhouse),  and  volatilLses 
unchanged.  Vapour-density  =  3-344  (Cahours),  3-49  (Fownes),  calc.  (2  vol.)  = 
3-328.  It  dissolves  in  12  pts.  ^vater  at  15-6°  C.  (Fownes),  in  11  pts.  at  13°  (Sten- 
house); it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Decompositions.  —  1.  Furfurol  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  yellow,  very 
smoky  flame. — 2.  When  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  recently  precipitated  oxide 
of  silver,  metallic  silver  is  deposited,  and  the  filtered  liquid  yields  by  evaporation 
crystals  of  pyromucate  of  silver,  C^H'AgO'.  Hence  furfurol  is  related  to  pyro- 
mucic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  common  aldehyde  to  acetic  acid.  It  likewise  ex- 
hibits the  characters  of  an  aldehyde  in  combining  with  acid  sulphite  of  sodium  {vid. 
inf.). — 3.  Hot  nitric  acid  converts  fui-furol,  with  -violent  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes, 
into  oxalic  acid. — 4.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold,  without  coloxir  if 
pure,  with  purple-red  colour  if  it  contains  metafurfurol,  and  water  added  to  tlie  solu- 
tion precipitates  the  furfurol  unaltered  ;  but  if  the  solution  is  heated,  the  furfurol  is 
decomposed  and  carbonised. — o.  Strong  hi/drochloric  acid  acts  on  furfurol  in  a  similar 
manner. — 6.  With  chlorine  and  bromine  it  forms  resinous  products.  Iodine  dissolves 
in  it  abundantly,  -without  violent  action. — 7.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  furfurol  slowly  in 
the  cold,  forming  a  dark  bro-wn  liquid  from  which  acids  throw  down  a  resinous  sub- 
stance ;  the  same  reaction  takes  place  more  quickly  on  heating  the  liquid. — 8.  Potas- 
sium with  aid  of  heat,  decomposes  furfurol  with  violence. 

9.  Furfurol  left  in  contact  with  ammonia  for  a  few  hours,  is  completely  converted 
into  furfuramide. — 10.  It  dissolves  in  mcthylaminc  and  ethylamine  without  decomposi- 
tion in  the  cold,  but  if  heated  it  blackens,  and  a  blackish  resinous  substance  separates 
containing  only  traces  of  nitrogen  ;  these  bases  do  not  therefore  act  upon  furfui-ol  in 
the  same  manner  as  ammonia  (Wurtz).—  11.  With  phenylamine,  furfurol  forms  a  red 
colouring  matter  (Stenhouse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  282).  When  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  furfurol  is  added,  -with  constant  agitation,  to  a  solution  of  phenylamine  in  acetic 
acid  of  ordinarj^  strength,  the  mixture  turns  red,  and  if  suflBcient  furfurol  solution  has 
been  added,  becomes  colourless  after  a  while,  and  deposits  a  dark-coloured  viscid  sub- 
stance, nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  strong  acetic 
acid ;  ammonia  dissolves  it,  forming  a  colourless  solution,  but  the  red  colour  reappears 
on  adding  acetic  acid.  The  red  substance  does  not  unite  -with  mordants ;  it  imparts  a 
fine  red  colour  to  silk  and  wool,  but  the  colour  is  very  fugitive,  fading  quickly  even  in 
the  dark.    (Persoz,  Kep.  Chim.  app.  1860,  220.) 

Comp  ound  of  Furfurol  with  acid  Sulphite  of  Sodium,  C-''H*NaSO'. — 
Pure  furfurol  shaken  up  -with  a  strong  aqueous  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  dissolves  and 
forms  a  solution,  which,  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  better,  wlien  covered 
with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  alcohol  and  left  to  itself,  deposits  white  or  reddish 
lamina;,  having  a  fatty  lustre  ;  they  may  be  purified  by  treatment  with  strong  alcohol, 
and  reerystallisation  from  water  under  a  layer  of  alcohol.  (Schwanert.) 
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Sulphuretted  and  Sclcniurettcd  Derivatives  of  Furfural. 

Thiofurfol.  C^H'OS. — This  compound,  discovered  by  Cahours  (Ann.  Ch. 
I'liys.  13]  xxiv.  281),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  on  a  solu- 
1  iiiii  of  furfurol,  or  by  slowly  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  tlirough  a  solution  of  furfur- 
amidi'  in  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  washing  the  precipitated  powder  witli 
alfoiiol.  As  tlius  prepared,  it  is  a  yellowish  crystalline  powder;  but  if  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  be  passed  q^uickly  tlirough  a  warm  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  furfur- 
•■irniih.',  the  thiofurfol  separates  in  the  form  of  a  resin,  but  with  the  same  composition. 

Tliiofurfol  melts  when  heated,  and  yields  a  crystalline  sublimate,  having  the  com- 
position C"IPO- ;  probably  thus  : 

2CTI^0S  =  C'lPO^  +  CSl 

Thiofurfol,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  diflfusps  a  strong  repulsive  odour,  and 
Inirns  with  a  bluish  flame,  somewhat  smoky,  and  with  the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid. 

The  compound  C^IPO-,  purified  by  two  crystallisations  from  alcohol,  appears  in 
colourless  or  yelloOTsh,  iridescent,  long,  hard,  easily  friable  needles.  It  is  violently 
a) lacked  by  nitric  acid,  and  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water 
bill  dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  water,  whence  it  crystallises  on  cooling;  tolerably  well 
ill  (  flier;  also  in  alcohol,  especially  when  warm,  forming  a  snhitioii,  which  slowly  turns 
brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Cahours.) 

Scleniofurfol.  C'H'O.Se. — Selcnhydi'ic  acid  acts  upon  furfurol  similarly  to  sid- 
I'liydric  acid,  the  clear  liquid  becoming  turbid  and  depositing  scleniofurfol  in  the 
form  of  a  resinous,  very  unstable  substance.  (Cahours.) 

rUSCITE.    See  Sc.\polite. 

ruSEIi-OII<.  In  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  potatoes,  corn,  and  the  mare  of 
grapes,  th(>re  are  always  formed,  together  with  common  alcohol,  volatile  oily  bodies, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  boil  at  higher  teraperatiu-es  than  the  ethylic  alcohol,  and 
therefore  pass  over  with  the  latter  portions  of  the  distillate  in  the  process  of  rectifiealion. 
These  oily  products,  designated  by  the  general  name  of  fusel-oil,  resemble  each  other  in 
theirtaste  and  smell,  which  are  nauseous  and  fiery,  and  likewise  agi-ce  in  composition,  in 
so  far  as  they  all  contain  ethylic  and  amylic  alcohols  ;  but  most  of  them  contain  in  addi- 
tion, fatty  acids  and  ethers,  and  some  contain  other  members  of  the  alcohol-serie.s, 
Qnjpo+iQ^  the  nature  and  quantity  of  these  products  varying  considerably,  according 
to  the  soiu-ce  from  which  the  fusel-oil  is  derived,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  fermen- 
tation. 

]'otato-fusel-oil  usually  consists  almost  entirely  of  ethylic  and  amylic  alcohols, 
the  latter  constituting  the  greater  quantity  ;  it  may  be  freed  from  ethylic  alcohol  by 
agitating  it  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  ethylic,  with  onl}'  a  small  proportion  of 
th(^  amylic  alcohol,  separating  the  oily  liquid  by  a  tap-funnel,  and  rectif3-iiig(see  Amylic 
Ai.cDHOi,,  i.  203).  Some  samjiles  of  potato-fusel-oil.  however,  contain  tetrylic  or  bu- 
tylic  alcohol,  C'H'"0,  in  addition  to  the  preceding;  in  fact,  it  was  in  rectifying  a 
sample  of  this  kind  of  fusel-oil,  that  Wurtz  made  the  discovery  of  tetrylic  alcohol 
(Couipt.  rend.  xxxv.  310).  This  alcohol  has  likewise  been  found  in  the  fusel-oil  from 
beet-molasses.    (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciii.  107.) 

In  fusel-oil  from  the  lirandy  distilled  from  marc  of  grapes,  Chancel  (Compt.  rend, 
xxxvii.  -tlO)  found  tritylic  alcohol,  C^IPO  :  and  from  the  portion  of  the  .same  kind 
of  fusel-oil  less  volatile  than  amylic  alcohol,  Paget  (rt/rf.  730)  obtained  a  liquid  which 
he  supposed  to  be  hexylic  alcohol,  CH'^O  ;  but  this  residt  is  doubtful.  (See  Hexymc 
Ai.coiioi,.) 

Jlost  kinds  of  fusel-oil  contain  several  members  of  the  series  of  fatty  acids,  C"II-"0-. 

llowney  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  372)  found  in  fusel-oil  from  the  Scotch  distilleries, 
water,  ethylic  alcohol,  amylic  alcohol,  and  a  coloured  oily  residue  insoluble  in  water, 
anil  containing  capric  acid  in  the  form  of  eaprate  of  aniyl. 

Wetherill  (Chem.  Oaz.  1853,  p.  281)  found  in  neutral-fusel-oil  obtained  as  a  resi- 
due in  the  prejiaration  of  alcohol,  partly  from  wheat,  partly  from  maize,  acetic  and 
caprylic  acids,  together  with  (less  distinctly  indicated)  formic,  caproie  and 
cenanthylic  acids  :  also  amylic  and  a  little  ethylic,  but  no  butylic  alcohol. 

Pehling  (.1.  Pharm.  [3]  xxv.  7-1)  found  in  fusel-oil  from  the  sjiirlt  of  beet-mo- 
lasses, several  volatile  fatty  acids  (capric,  caprylic,  &c.),  and  a  neutral  fat,  answer- 
ing nearly  to  the  formula  C-^H'-W,  or  C^H"0*.  When  heated,  it  gave  off  the  odour 
of  acrolein,  and  when  saponified,  yielded  capric  acid. 

Pusel-oil  from  beet-molasses  has  idso  been  examined  by  A.  Perrot  (Compt.  rend, 
xlv.  309)  with  the  following  results.  The  portion  which  di.stiUed  between  80°  and 
110°  C.  contained  ethylic,  tetrylic  and  amylic  alcohols,  without  any  appre- 
ciable portion  of  tritylic  alcohol.  The  liquid  remaining,  after  the  amylic  alcohol  had 
been  distilled,  passed  over  between  140°  and  300°.    It  consisted  chiefly  of  compound 
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ethers,  the  only  substance  of  more  simple  constitution  contained  in  it  being  a  foetid 
liquid,  C°H"'0,  which  distilled  at  about  200°  C,  floated  on  water,  and  did  not  exhibit 
the  reaction  of  an  alcohol  ■with  perchloride  of  phosphorus.  The  portion  of  the  aboTe- 
mentioned  residue  which  passed  over  between  140°  and  200°  was  heated  for  some 
time  to  100°  with  caustic  potash-solution,  and  the  upper  layer  of  the  product  distilled 
by  itself.  The  greater  portion,  containing  ethylie,  tetrylie,  and  amylic  alcohols,  dis- 
tilled between  94°  and  135° ;  the  small  portions  which  distilled  between  140°  and  190° 
did  not  contain  hexylic  or  octylic  alcohol,  and  the  residue,  which  passed  over  between 
190°  and  202°,  consisted  of  the  above-mentioned  compound,  C^H'^O.  The  mixture  of 
acids,  separated  from  combination  with  the  potash,  contained  in  small  quantity  (pro- 
bably) valerianic,  caproic,  and  oenanthylic  acids,  in  larger  quantity,  caprylic 
and  pel  argonic  acids.  (See  also  A.  Miiller,  J.  pr.  Chem.  h-L  103;  Jahresber. 
1851,  p.  498.) 

Capric  acid  has  been  found  in  potato-fusel-oil  by  S.  W.  Johnson.  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixvii.  262.) 

In  rum  fusel-oil  from  Surinam,  G.  J.  Mulder  (Jahresber.  1858,  302)  found  an  un- 
saponifiable  waxy  body,  together  with  palmitic  acid,  cenanthic  acid,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  cenanthic  ether.    (See  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.  ii.  313.) 

Bcfusclation  of  Alcohol. — As  fusel-oil  imparts  to  alcohol  a  very  unpleasant 
taste  and  smell,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  distiller  to  remove  it  from 
all  spirit  intended  for  drinking.  The  complete  removal  of  the  fusel-oil  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty,  and  indeed  is  seldom  attained  on  the  large  scale.  Simple 
distillation  will  not  effect  the  object,  although  the  boiling  points  of  ethylie  and  amylic 
alcohols  ditFer  from  one  another  very  considerably,  common  alcohol  boiling  at  79°  C, 
and  arayHc  alcohol  at  132°.  If,  however,  the  spirit  be  diluted  with  water  before  recti- 
fication, and  the  strong  spirit  which  comes  over  at  first  be  collected  apart,  and  this 
operation  repeated  several  times,  a  tolerably  pure  spirit  will  at  length  be  obtained, 
though  at  considerable  expense  and  loss.  In  the  modern  stills  constructed  so  that  the 
more  condensable  portions  of  the  vapour  may  be  liquefied  and  flow  back  again,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fusel-oil  is  thus  removed  at  once,  together  with  the  water,  and 
a  comparatively  pure  distillate  is  obtained.  Still,  however,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
fusel-oil  always  diffuses  into  the  alcohol-vapour  and  passes  over  with  it. 

For  the  complete  defuselation  of  spirit,  various  methods  have  been  devised,  but  that 
which  is  most  generally  adopted  consists  in  absorbing  the  fusel-oil  by  wood-charcoal. 
To  give  the  charcoal  its  full  absorbing  power,  it  must  be  recently  ignited  and  left  to 
cool  in  well-closed  vessels ;  it  is  then  reduced  to  coarse  powder  in  rotating  barrels  con- 
taining a  few  iron  balls.  To  efTect  the  defuselation  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  charcoal,  the  spirit  may  be  made  to  trickle  through  a  number  of  casks  filled  with 
the  charcoal  and  placed  one  above  the  other.  According  to  Liidersdorff  ^Dingl.  poL 
J.  xc.  369),2  quarts  (or  2'28  litres)  of  spirit  of  80  per  cent.  Tralles,  require  for  defu- 
selation the  following  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  charcoal :  — 


Potato-spirit. 

Corn-spirit. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

.  u  • 

Fir 

.   .   .   .  11  . 

•  H 

Birch      „        .       .       .  . 

.       .       .       .    2^  . 

•  H 

WiUow   „        .       .       .  . 

 32  . 

.  45 

.  5 

Oak       „        .       .       .  . 

.  8 

These  numbers  must  however  be  understood  as  merely  approximate  expressions  of 
the  relative  defuselising  power  of  the  several  kinds  of  charcoal,  inasmuch  as  the  detec- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  fusel-oil  in  spirit  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 

In  practice,  however,  the  treatment  of  spirit  with  charcoal  in  the  cold  is  seldom 
adopted,  since  a  large  quantity  of  spirit  remains  in  the  charcoal  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  lost  by  volatilisation  during  the  transference  of  the  saturated  charcoal 
to  the  still ;  moreover  this  operation  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.  For  this  reason  it  is 
more  usual  to  add  the  charcoal  to  the  spirit  in  the  rectifying  apparatus — which,  how- 
ever, is  a  bad  method,  and  never  yields  spirit  free  from  fusel-oil,  at  least  in  the  first 
portions  of  the  distillate  ;  a  better  method  is  to  pass  the  vapour  of  the  spfrit  through 
an  apparatus  filled  with  charcoal,  before  it  is  condensed. 

Various  methods  of  defuselation  have  been  proposed,  but  for  the  most  part  with  in- 
different results,  which  consist  in  adding  to  the  charcoal  certain  chemical  reagents 
that  will  act  upon  the  fusel-oil ;  or  in  treating  the  alcohol  with  these  reagents  after 
defuselation  with  charcoal,  and  before  rectification  ;  or  in  using  these  reagents  without 
the  charcoal. 

Peters  (Diugl.  poL  J.  cviii.  79)  introduces  between  the  charcoal  in  the  casks 
used  in  the  cold-digesting  process,  a  layer  of  fine  pulverised  peroxide  of  manga' 
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«w  placed  between  two  pieces  of  flannel.    Iloiirier  exvi.  G8)  nses  charcoal 

mixed  with  liulf  its  weight  of  slakid  lime,  also  for  cold  digestion  ;  Zalhau  (ilAd.  c.  80) 
nsi's  charcoal  with  siiap-lxiili m'  li/c.  A  method  very  generally  practised,  is  the  addiliuu 
of  solution  of  (■///"r/Aw;/' before  rectification  to  the  spirit  previously  defuselised 
witli  eliareoal  (1  lb.  of  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  to  150  litres  of  spirit). 
Oiie-lliird  of  this  quantity  of  eldoride  of  lime  is  however  sufficient,  if,  after  it  has  been 
mixed  witli  the  spirit,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chloride  of  :inc  bo  added,  hypochlo- 
rite of  zinc  being  then  formed,  which  is  easily  docompo.sed  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  clviii.  378). 
.SI  ein  {ihid.  cxxxviii.  429)  causes  the  vapour  of  the  spirit  to  pass  through  a  mixture 
of  2  pts.  chloride  of  ccdcium  and  1  pt.  charcoal,  wliereby  it  is  defuselised  and  deliy- 
di-ate(l  at  tlic  same  time.  Knop  (Pharm.  Centr.  1817,  p.  687)  mixes  tiie  spirit  witli  a 
solution  of  aipric  sulphate  precipitated  hy  potash,  tlion  adds  excess  of  the  alkali,  and 
digests  for  scjme  time,  whereby  cuprous  oxide  is  formed. 

The  use  of  lime  alone,  or  of  potash,  or  of  strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  inasmuch  as  the  two  former  exert  but  little  action,  and  the  acids  pro- 
duce compound  ethers,  which  give  the  .spirit  a  peculiar  odour  not  exactly  tlnit  wliich 
is  desir'id,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  completely  decompose  the  fusel-oil.  Iliiu  efeld 
( ICrdinann's  Journ.  f  tochuische  Chemie,  xi.  527)  uses  manganate  of  potassium 
cliaiiKchon),  which,  however,  acts  upon  the  alcohol  as  well  as  n]ion  the  fusel-oil;  also 
chloride  of  lime,  which  gives  the  spirit  a  somewliat  unpleasant  odour. 

iMitk  has  long  been  used  as  a  defusclisiug  agent  (Erdm.  Journ.  f.  techn.  Chem.  xv. 
30!)),  its  action  being  probably  due  to  the  fat  wliicll  it  contains.  Breton  (Monitenr 
iudustr.  1858,  p.  2308)  states  that  olive  oil  shaken  up  witli  spirit  containing  fusel  oil 
takes  up  the  whole  of  that  impurity,  and  when  tlie  whole  is  left  at  rest,  settles  down 
and  may  be  separated  b}-  filtration.  For  operating  on  the  largo  scale,  he  recommends 
lliat  the  spirit  be  filtered  through  a  layer  of  pulverised  pumice-stone  slightly  drenclie(l 
with  the  oil.  As  soon  as  the  oil  in  the  pumice  becomes  saturated  with  fusel-oil,  flie 
tillration  is  interrupted,  and  steam  at  tlie  pressure  of  2  or  3  atmosplieres  is  passed 
Ihrough  the  pumice  ;  the  fusel-oil  then  volatilises,  and  the  oiled  pumice  may  be  again 
used  for  defuselising.  According  to  Kletzinsky  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxlviii.  150).  good 
soda-soap  dissolved  in  spirit  (that  prepared  with  the  oleic  acid  of  the  stearic  acid 
manufacture  answers  best)  is  capable  of  retaining  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  fusel-oil 
wlien  the  spirit  is  distilled  off  from  it,  so  that  a  distillate  is  obtained  quite  free  from 
fusel-oil:  4  llis.  of  soap  are  stated  to  bo  sufficient  for  defuselising  1  Prussian  einier 
(about  69  litres  or  15  gallons)  of  spirit,  whatever  may  be  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
contained  in  it.  The  soap  after  being  used  may  be  completely  freed  from  fusel-oil  by 
distillation  with  steam  at  a  temperature  above  100°  C,  and  may  then  be  used  fn- 
drfuselising  fresh  quantities  of  impure  spirit.  Lastly,  Vandevelde  (Dingl.  pol.  .1. 
clvii.  240)  states,  that  brandy  may  be  completely  freed  from  fusel-oil  by  cooling  it  to 
—  15°C.  the  fusel-oil  filling  to  the  bottom.  The  brandy  may  then  be  decanted  or 
filtered  and  rectified.    The  statement,  however,  requires  confirmation. 

Tlie  best  iiKjde  of  detecting  the  p)rescnee  of  fusel-oil  inspirit  is  to  allow  the  .spirit  to 
evaporate  slowly,  as  by  rubbing  it  on  the  hand,  or  rin.^ing  a  glass  out  with  it  and 
leaving  it  to  stand  till  the  odour  of  the  ethylic  alcohol  is  no  longer  perceptible  ;  the 
snii'U  of  the  fusel-oil,  being  then  no  longer  disguised  by  the  alcohol,  becomes  appa- 
rent. Diluting  the  alcohol  with  warm  water  likewise  brings  out  the  smell  of  the 
fusel-oil.  The  turbidity  produced  in  silver  solution  by  fuselated  spirit  does  not  afford 
a  very  trustworthy  indication,  since  a  like  effect  may  arise  from  the  piresence  of  man/ 
other  substances.  St e i  n  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  civ.  159)  places  the  spirit  in  a  large  glass 
together  witli  dry  porous  chloride  of  calcium,  by  which  the  etlijdie  alcohol  is  gra- 
dually absorbed,  and  keeps  the  vessel  covered  for  some  time  :  the  odour  of  the 
fusel-oil  becomes  very  perceptible  after  about  two  hours.  (Ilandw.  d.  Chem.  2'° 
Aufl.  ii.  [3]  794.) 

FUSIBIiS  IVIETiLXi^    An  alloy  of  lead,  tin  and  bismuth,  which  melts  below  the 
lein|ii  ra(iire  i.f  boiling  water  (i.  501). 
russoiiT.    See  IIk.vt. 

ruSTIC.  Two  yellow  dyes  are  known  by  this  name,  viz.  old  fustic,  obtained 
from  Mi-rvs  tinctoria,  and  i/ouiij fustic  from  Iihus  Cotintis.    (See  Dyki>-g,  ii.  356.) 

ruSTIMT.    The  name  given  by  Prcisser  to  the  colouring  matter  of  Tlhas  Cotinus. 

FUSYL.  The  radicle  C^H",  homologous  with  xylyl,  CH,  vinyl,  C-IP,  &c. ;  some- 
tiiiii  s  call:  d  valy  1. 

Disidpliid,:  ofFifsi/l.  C^H'S  or  CIPS-.  is  obtained,  together  with  other  products,  by 
distilling  disulphoehloride  of  amylene  with  excess  of  potash.  It  is  a  clear,  colourless 
liquid,  having  a  not  unpleasant  odour,  of  specific  gravity  O  SSO  at  13°  C,  boiling  at 
112°  C;  insoluble  in  water,  niiseible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Guthrie,  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  xii.  125.) 

3  c  2 
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G. 

GABBRO.  The  name  given  by  the  Italian  artists,  and  by  L.  von  Buch,  to  a  rock 
essentially  composed  of  felspar  and  diallage,  called  by  the  French  geologists  eupho- 
tide.  Besides  the  essential  constituents  just  mentioned,  it  contains  talc,  amphibole 
or  actinote,  garnets,  grains  of  pyrites,  &c.  This  rock  is  abundant  in  the  Alps.  It  is 
found  in  great  quantity  among  the  rounded  pebbles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  Von  Buch  met  with  it  on  the  elevated  portions  of  Monte  Kosa,  forming 
considerable  masses  superposed  on  the  micaceous  schist,  and  mixed  in  several  places 
with  serpentine.  The  tops  of  the  mountains  of  the  territorj'  of  Genoa,  which  over- 
look the  gulf  of  Spezzia,  are  composed  principally  of  it.  In  Corsica  it  forms  districts 
of  somewhat  considerable  extent,  whence  is  derived  the  verde  di  Corsica,  a  fine  variety 
of  this  rock.  The  nero  di  prato,  the  vcrde  di  prato,  the  granite  di  gabbro  of  the 
Florentines,  are  merely  diallages,  habitually  metalloid,  and  mixed  sometimes  with 
serpentine,  sometimes  with  felspar  or  jade,  which  are  brought  from  the  mountains  of 
Tuscany.    (D'Aubisson.)  U. 

Gabbro  is  closely  related  to  serpentine  (v.  Buch,  Gcognostichc  Bcobachtungen,  i.  45). 
G.  Eose  (Bull.  Soc.  geolog.  [2]  iv.  1061)  observed  at  Zobtenberg,  in  Silesia,  a  strati- 
fied gabbro  interposed  between  serpentine  and  granite,  and  resting  on  the  latter,  lu 
some  places  it  was  converted  into  a  green  slate,  at  others  into  serpentine. 

The  gabbro,  or  euphotide,  of  Mont  Genfevre  has  been  examined  by  Delesse  (Ann. 
Min.  [4]  xvi.  238).  The  felspar  of  this  rock,  which  contains  water,  belongs  to  the 
triclinic  system  (p.  619),  but  does  not  constantly  exhibit  the  same  composition,  ap- 
proaching sometimes  to  labrador,  sometimes  to  vosgite,  sometimes  to  anorthite,  which 
is  also  the  case  in  some  of  the  porphyries  of  the  Vosges.  This  gabbro  also  contains 
magnetic  iron  ore,  frequently  titauiferous  or  cliromiferous  iron  pyrites,  tale,  and  ser- 
pentine, the  latter  often  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  rock  should 
be  called  gabbro  or  serpentine.  It  like\^■ise  contains  carbonates,  generally  a  ferrous 
carbonate  with  lime  and  magnesia,  which  occurs  in  the  felspar  and  diallage  crystals,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  mass  of  the  rock.  The  felspar  is  the  predominating  constituent ; 
indeed,  the  properties  of  the  entire  furmution  do  not  ditfcr  mui'h  fi-om  those  of  felspar. 

The  composition  of  the  entire  rock  is,  according  to  Delesse,  45'00  silica,  26'83  alumina 
and  ferric  oxide,  8'49  lime,  13'90  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash,  and  5'78  carbonic 
anhydride. 

The  gabbro  of  Odem  in  the  Vosges  contains  the  same  principal  and  subordinate 
constituents.  At  the  points  where  it  touches  the  transition-slate,  the  laminae  of  mica 
penetrate  into  this  rock,  and  the  gabbro  passes  by  insensible  gradations,  sometimes 
into  a  kind  of  talcose  slate,  sometimes  into  a  serpentine  slate.  The  gabbro  of  Odem 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  constituents,  amorphous  quartz,  calcspar,  also  epidote, 
asbestos,  and  smaU  crystals  of  albite  and  axinite.  (Delesse,  Ann.  Min.  [4]  xvi.  325.) 

The  following  are  analyses:  a.  Of  a  fine-grained  gabbro  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Eadauthal,  in  the  Harz,  containing  about  equal  quantities  of  labrador  and  diallage, 
with  small  quantities  of  magnetic  iron-ore  and  traces  of  iron  pyrites  uniformly  dis- 
tributed tliroughit  (Keibel,  Jahresber.  d.  Chem.  1858,  p.  768);  b.  Of  a  rock  resem- 
bling gabbro,  occurring  on  the  Bahammer  mountain,  near  Christiania,  containing 
augite,  or  hornblende,  and  diallage,  more  rarely,  black  mica  (Kjerulf,  ibid.  1855, 
p.  1001): 

CaCI,  W.iter  and 

Si02    XVO^      Ve-0    Fe^O^    Mn^O    Mg=0     Ca=0      K^O    Na'O  CaF.ami    Ixjss  by 

V~0^  ignition. 

49-14  15  19  6-S5  8-52  0  05  6-r>4  10-50  0-28  2-2S  1  01*  0-.')2  =  100fi6 
47-93        8^4      15-90      .    .      .    .       11-20      11-32      0-85      1-05      .    .        1-39  =  98-.'W 

On  the  gabbro  of  Neurodc  in  SQesia,  see  G.  v.  Rath  (Fogg.  Ann. xcv.  533  ;  Jahres- 
ber. 1855,  p.  999).  On  the  relations  between  the  occuiTence  of  gabbro,  greenstone, 
hornblende-rock,  and  other  allied  rocks,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  metalliferous  veins  on 
the  other,  see  Burat  (Ann.  Min.  [4]  xiii.  351 ;  Jahresber.  1847-8,  p.  1284.) 

CABBROWITE.    Syn.  with  Sc.vpolite. 

CABINXC  ACXD.  A  crystalline  fatty  acid,  obtained  from  cod-liver  oil.  A 
turbid  residue  of  this  oil,  after  being  heated  and  then  cooled  to  5°  C,  deposited  crys- 
talline lamiufp  of  tliis  acid,  which  were  purified  by  saponift'ing  with  soda,  precipitating 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  washing  the  dried  precipitate  with  ether,  decomposing  tho 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  recrystallising  from  alcohol.  Tho  acid  thus  puri- 
fied, melted  between  63°  and  64°  C,  and  solidified  again  in  a  distinctly  crystalline  form 
at  60°.  From  the  analysis  of  the  barium-  and  silver-salts,  the  formula  of  the  acid 
•  CaCl  =  OMI;  CaF  =  0  09;  P^O'  =  0-81. 
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w.m  ooncluilcil  to  bo  C^/PC.//;  which  is  very  improbable.     (Luck,  Chem.  Ccufr. 

]Xo7.  KM.) 

GABOItZNITE.  Y'SiO'  or  SJ'O.SiO'.  Y/irrhi/ic.  (Dana.  ii.  211;  Gni.  iii. 
400.)  -  A  black  mineral,  inciininf;  to  brown  or  green.  It  is  generally  aniorjiliou.s,  but 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  Tnonoclinic  prisms  of  about  115°.  Cleavage  imperfect. 
Transjiarcnt  at  the  angles.  I'owJer,  greyish-gi'ecn.  Harder  than  felspar;  readily 
Bcratelics  gla.ss.  Hardness  =  G  o — 7  0.  Specific  gravity  =  4  0— 4  ;i5.  Gadolinito 
is  found  in  very  small  quantities  only,  disseminated  among.st  the  pegmatites  in  tiu! 
neighbourhood  of  Fahlun,  and  at  Ytterliy  in  Sweden.  It  is  sometimes  coated  witli 
carbonate  of  yttrium.  It  is  a  silicate  of  yttrium,  and  serves  for  the  preparation  of 
yttria;  it  likewise  contains  ferrous  and  cerous  oxides,  together  with  oxide  of  terbium 
and  oxide  of  erbium.  (?)  (Mosandcr.) 

a.  iSp/hitcri/  6-'«(/<V;«jV('.— Of  splintery  fracture.  When  this  variety  is  heated  before 
the  blowpipe,  it  becomes  suddenly  incandescent,  increases  in  density,  and  becomes  in- 
soluble in  acids,  generally  evolving  a  littk'  water,  and  swelling  up  to  a  white,  cauli- 
tlowcr-like  mass.  Dissolves  readily  in  borax,  yielding  a  green  bead  (from  ferric  oxide). 
Karverfort  gadolinite  parts  with  but  little  w;iter  when  heated,  dies  not  swell  up,  but 
fuses  to  a  turbid,  greyish,  or  reddish  bead.  Splinterj'  g.adolinite  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica  ;  but  after  heating,  it  is  insoluble. 

/).  Vilnntis  Gadolinite. — Of  eonciioi'dal  fracture  ;  becomes  brilliantly  incandescent 
when  gradually  heated,  turning  greyish-green,  and  swelling  up  sligiitly,  increasing 
somewhat  in  density.    Its  edges  blacken  before  the  blowpipe,  but  it  does  not  fuse. 


Behaves  with  borax  and  hydrochloric  acid  like  a. 

a.  t,  from  Yttorby. 

Schorer.  Dcrlin. 

Potash   019 

Soda   0-18 

Lime  0-23   1-30 

Magnesia      .                                                          .       .  0-.54 

Cerous  oxide   7 '90 

Oxide  of  Lanthanum     .       .  G-33 

Yttria  44-9G   60  00 

Glueina        .       .       .       .  1018 

Ferrous  oxide       .       .       .  12-13    .....  14-44: 

Silica                                     25-59    25  02 

Alumina   0-48 


99-42  lUO-65 

C.  E.  L. 


CASUIM'.    A  peculiar  brown  substance  contained  in  cod  liver  oil.    (De  Jongh.) 

CAGATES.  The  ancient  name  of  jet  (Dioscoride-s  and  Pliny),  derived  from 
tile  riv.  r  I  lagus  in  Syria,  near  the  mouth  of  which  it  was  found. 

GAM-NZTJi  oT  Automolitc.  AT-ZnO- or  ZiiO.Ar-0\  (Dana,  ii.  104  ;  Om.  v.  4G.) 
A  greenisli  or  gri'yish  mineral,  sometimes  transparent,  but  generally  opaque.  Iterystal- 
lis<>s  in  large  regular  octahedrons,  often  forming  beautiful  tw-in  crystals.  Its  cleavage  is 
octahedral  and  perfect.  Hardness  =  8-0.  Specific  gra\-ity  =  4-1 — 1-3.  Powder,  pale 
bluish-green.  Harder  than  quartz.  Gahnilc  has  only  been  found  at  Fahlun,  in 
Sweden,  and  at  Franklin,  New  .Jersey,  disseminated  amongst  talcose  slate. 

Gahnite  docs  not  melt  before  the  blowpipe.  Heated  with  carbonate  of  .soda,  it  does  not 
di.ssolve,  but  concretes  to  a  dark  shig,  wliieli,  when  heated  on  charcoal,  yields  an  incnist- 
ation  of  oxide  of  zinc.  Dissolves  with  great  difficulty  and  verj-  sparingly  in  borax  and 
niicroeosmic  salt  ;  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  borax  and  carbonate  of  soda,  yielding  a 
clear  bead,  coloured  with  ferric  oxide.    Insoluble  in  aqueous  acids  and  alkalis. 

Aliirli. 


K.ililun.  K.Amirica. 

lyiaiSiesia  5-2.5  .  .  222 

Oxide  of  Zinc   30-02  .  .  34-80 

Ferrous  oxide  .......      5  85  .  .      4  59 

Alumina   55  14  .  .    57  05 

Silic-i   3  84  .  .  1-22 


100-10  99-88 

C.  E.  L. 


GAXiA.CTiM'.    A  gelatin-yielding  substance,  said  by  Morin  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxv. 

423)  to  exist  ill  milk. 
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GAXoACTZTS.  A  pnleareous  variety  of  natrolite,  found  at  Kilpatrick  and 
Bislioptown  in  Scotland.    (Jahresbcr.  f.  Chem.  viL  8iO,  is.  861.) 

GAXi.a.rvz  or  SBEA.  BUTTBIt.  A  solid  fat,  much  resemLling  palm-oil,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  species  of  bassia  (Bassia  Parlcii),  indigenous  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  also 
of  another  tree,  resembliug  the  American  oak,  grow-ins  in  West  Africa.  It  softens  at 
about  35°  C.  (95°  F.),  and  melts  completely  at  43-3°  C.  (110°  F.).  It  dissolves  forthe 
most  part  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  perfectly  in  cold  ether,  separating  in  crj-stalliue 
needles  by  cooling  or  evaporation.  By  saponification,  it  yields  margaric  acid.  (R.  D. 
Thomson  and  E.  T.  Wood,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxiv.  350.) 

CAIiAKG.A.  or  fiA.1tATS  aA.Jt.  A  name  applied  to  several  roots  possessing 
aromatic  properties.  Two  principal  kinds  are  described,  viz.  Galanga  minor  and 
Galanga  iiuijor.  The  former,  which  is  most  prized  for  its  aromatic  properties,  is  ob- 
tained from  a  plant  of  unknown  species  growing  in  China.  It  has  a  reddish  colour,  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  very  acrid  taste.  The  greater  galangal  is  the  produce  of  a  scita- 
minaceous  plant,  the  Alpiaia  Galanga,  of  Wildenow,  and  a  native  of  China  and  the 
Malaj-an  archipelago.  The  roots  are  cylindrical ;  reddish-brown  externally,  and  marked 
with  whitish  circiilar  rings,  lighter  coloured  externally ;  they  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour,  but  less  powerfnl  than  those  of  the  lesser  galangal,  and  a  hot  peppery  taste.  Ac- 
cording to  Bucholz,  they  contain  in  100  parts: — 0-50  volatile  oil,  i'oO  resin,  9'70  ex- 
tractive matter,  8'20  gum,  41-50  mucilage,  21'65  woody-fibre,  and  12-30  water. 
The  root  of  K<einpferia  Galanga,  a  seitaminaceous  plant,  growing  in  the  mountainous 
districts  be^'ond  Chittagong,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  true  galanga,  yields  a 
crystallisable  principle  called  ka;mpferide  \q.v.)  (Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Traite,  vi. 
368;  Pen/!!/  CydopacUa,  xi.  35.) 

GAIi.jlPSOTZTE.    See  Hailotsite. 

GAIiS&N'UIVt.    A  gum-resin,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  2?rtio7? 

Galhaniim.  an  uml)elliferous  plant  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This,  however, 
is  doubtful.  It  is  imported  from  Ethiopia  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  from  Persia. 
It  comes  over  in  masses  composed  of  white,  yellowish,  brownish-_yellow,  and  brown 
tears,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  softening  betwixt  the  fingers ;  of  a  bitterish,  somewhat 
acrid,  disagreeable  taste,  and  a  very  strong  smell ;  generally  full  of  bits  of  stalks, 
leaves,  seeds,  and  other  foreign  matters. 

Galbanum  contains  more  resinous  than  gummy  matter :  one  pound  yields  >vith 
alcohol  upwards  of  nine  ounces  and  a  half  of  resinous  extract ;  but  the  gummy  extract 
obtained  by  water  from  tlie  same  quantity  amounts  only  to  about  three  ounces.  The 
resin  is  hard,  brittle,  insipid,  and  inodorous.  The  gummy  extract  has  somewhat  of  a 
nauseous  taste.  The  whole  smell,  flavour,  and  specific  taste  of  this  juice  reside  in  an 
essential  oil,  which  rises  in  distillation  both  wdth  water  and  spirit,  and  gives  a  strong 
impregnation  to  both.  From  a  pound  of  galbanum  axe  obtained,  by  distillation  with 
water,  six  drachms  of  actual  oil,  besides  wliat  is  retained  by  the  water.  In  this 
respect  galbanum  agrees  with  asafoetida,  and  differs  from  ammoniacum. 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Meissner  and  Pelletier,  galbanum  contains : — 

Meissncr.  Pelletier 

Eesin  65  8  66-86 

Gum  27-6  19-28 

Vegetable  mucOage  1-8 

Volatile  oil  3-4 >       „  „, 

Water  2-0  { 

Insoluble  matter  2-8  7"52 

103-4  100-00 

The  resin  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol ;  it  is  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  transparent, 
and  melts  easily  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath.  It  contains,  as  the  mean  re- 
sult of  Johnston's  analysis,  73-88  p.c.  carbon,  8'45  hydrogen,  and  17-67  oxygen.  Wlien 
heated  to  120°  to  130°  Cm  it  yields,  amongst  other  products,  an  oil  of  a  fine  indigo- 
colour,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  its  colour.    (Gerh.  iv.  373.) 

From  the  recent  experiments  of  Mossnier  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  257),  it  appears 
that  galbanum,  distilled  with  water,  yields  about  seven  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil, 
isomeric  with  oil  of  tiirpentine,  C'll'^  which,  after  rectification,  is  colourless,  has  a 
density  of  0-8842  at  9°  C,  and  boils  at  160^.  It  turns  the  plane  of  poLirisation  to  the 
left,  its  specific  rotatory  power  being  0-1.857.  Index  of  refraction  =  1-4542.  Like 
other  camphenes,  it  forms  a  crystallisable  compound  with  hytlrochloric  acid. 

The  residue  of  the  distillation  consists  of  a  resinous  mass,  and  a  turbid  licjuid 
containing  gummy  and  extractive  matters.  (This  liquid,  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid,  yielded  an  acid,  the  silver-salt  of  which  was  intermediate  in  composition 
between  acetate  and  pre>pionate  of  silver.)    On  boiling  the  resinous  mass  with 
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milk  of  llmo,  and  prrcipitating  the  filfmto  with  hydrochloric  ncid,  a  honoy-ycllow 
n  siu  Wiis  iilil aiiicil,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  cIIkt,  containing  from  71'9;j  to  72  (l.)p.c.  car- 
bon, and  HO  to  8-2  hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  John.ston's  analysis  abovo  quoted. 
When  heated  to  100°  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yielded  umbelliferone, 
('''II'O',  a  crystalline  body  previously  obtained  by  So  ni  nier  (Areli.  Pharrn.  |'2J  xcviii.  1), 
by  the  dry  clistlUation  of  galbanum  and  other  resins  derived  from  umbelliferous  plants. 
(See  U.Mnf;i,i,ii-i:ito\r..) 

The  purified  galbanum  resin  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
a  greenish  blue  viscid  aronuitic  oil,  whii'h,  after  a  while,  solidities  to  a  crystalline  pulp  : 
the  oil  may  be  separated  from  the  crystalline  matter  by  repeated  boiling  witli  water, 
and  filtration  througli  wet  filters.  The  aqueous  solution  yields  crystals  of  umbel- 
liferone. The  viscid  oil,  after  being  freed  from  the  last  traces  of  that  substance  by 
treatment  with  dilute  jjotash,  yields  by  repeated  rectification  a  splendid  Idue  oil, 
( '-"il^°0,  which  boils  at  289°  C,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  alkalis,  is  resiniscd  by 
bromine,  coloured  green  by  alcoholic  ferric  chloride,  and  yellowish-red  by  nitric  acid: 
in  a  freezing  mixture,  it  quickly  becomes  viscid.  Uy  distillation  with  sodium,  it 
yields  («)  a  colourless  oil  C'-"!!*',  boiling  at  254°;  and  (i)  by  distillation  with  phosphoric 
anhydi'ide,  a  yellowish  oil,  C'^H^O,  which  boils  between  250°  and  25;j'-'.  Heuce  the  blue 

oil  appears  to  bo  an  alcoliol,  |  0,  the  oil  4  an  ether,  q.,„jj^„|  0,  and  the  oil  a 

a  hydride.  C-oH-ril.  (Mossmcr.) 

CAXErrA.    Native  sulphide  of  lead.    See  Lf,.\d,  SvLPHtDE  OF, 
CAIiIPOT.    S,  e  TrneKXTrNr;. 
GA.I.ITil.IJ'14'IC  ACZJi.    See  the  next  article. 

CAIiltrm.    The  herb  of  GaUiim  vcriim  and  G.  Aparine  contains  citric  acid, 

pi  ipilaMe  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead;  galitannic  acid,  a  peculiar  variety  of  tannic 

acid,  pn  eipitable  from  the  filtrate  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  consisting,  in  the  hy- 
potheticaliy  anhydrous  state,  of  CWf"  (?)  and  rubicliloric  acid  (j.c),  precipi- 
tateil  from  the  last  filtrate  (together  with  sexbasic  acetate  of  lead)  by  ammonia, 
(ialitannic  acid  is  most  abundant  in  Galium  virum;  citric  acid  in  G.  Aparine ;  and 
rubiehloric  acid  occurs  to  about  equal  amount  in  both.  (Schwarz,  Ann.  Ch.  I'harm. 
Ixxxiii.  57.) 

In  Galiinn  MoUugo,  L.  (the  entire  plant,  excepting  the  root),  Vielguth  (Chem. 
Centr.  185(),  -123),  found  a  camphor-like  volatile  oil,  chlorophyll,  fixed  oil,  wax,  resin, 
albumin,  starch,  sugar,  bitter  princijile,  oxalic  acid,  a  tannic  acid  which  imparted  a 
green  colour  to  iron-salts  (aspertannie  acid),  citric  acid,  and  rubiehloric  acid.  The 
air-drie<l  plant  viclded  7'C]n'rccnt.  ash,  containing  14'5  per  cent.  K"0 ;  5-5  Na-0 ;  23  -t 
(VO;  7fi  .Mg-b;  03  .U'O' ;  O'o  Fe^O';  trace  of  Mu-'O^  I'S  CI;  5-9  SO';  10-4  P-0»; 
11  1  SiO-;  10  sand;  and  154  CO-. 

CM.!..    See  Bli.i:. 

G'AZil.AIUZC  ACZS.  C'lI'XO'. — This  acid,  which  has  the  composition  of  acid 
gal  late  c  if  ammonium  minus  1  at.  water  [C"II*  (N'n')O'  —  H-O  ],  is  obtained  b}'  adding  to 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  tannin  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphite  of 
ammonium  and  5  pts.  of  strong  ammonia,  until  the  whole  smells  strongly  of  ammonia. 
The  object  of  adding  the  sulphite  is  to  prevent  the  oxidising  action  of  the  air.  The 
liipior  liecomes  heated,  and  gradually  dee|)ens  in  colour.  It  is  evaporated  to  drj'ness, 
and  repeatedly  exhausted  with  lioiling  alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  liquors, 
gallamic  acid  is  deposited,  and  is  recrystallised  from  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

(lallamic  acid  crj-stallises  in  bca\ififul  rectangular  plates,  having  a  fatty  aspect,  con- 
taining 2C'irN0'"-i-  3  aq.  At  100°  C.  it  loses  its  water  (13-8  per  cent.).  It  is  very 
rapidly  deeom]io^ed  in  ]'resence  of  alkalis.  Y..  A. 

CAZ.X.ERTTHROM'XC  ACXS.     See  G.VI.LIC  AciD  (p.  761). 

Cii.X<IiHUnilC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Mf.t.igallic  Acid. 

CA.I.I.ZC  ACID,    t  "H'O*  =  |o».    (Gm.  xii.  39G;  Gerh.  iii.  857.) 

This  acid,  which  was  discovered  by  Schecle,  exist.s,  ready  formed,  in  many  plants,  and 
is  also  obtained  by  the  metamorphosis  of  gallotannic  acid  (tannin).  It  is  contained  in 
gallnuts,  in  sumach,  in  hellebore  root,  in  diliidivi,  in  the  acorns  of  Qurrctis  JE(i>/lops,  in 
green  and  black  tea,  in  I'va  iirsi  leaves,  in  sandalwood,  in  colchieum,  in  strjxhnos 
bark,  and  in  most  astringent  parts  of  i)lants. 

To  obtain  it  from  plants  which  at  the  same  time  Contain  tannin,  an  infusion  of  tho 
I'lant  is  precipitated  with  gelatin  :  the  liquor  separated  from  the  filtrate  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  exhausted  with  alcohol  ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  :  and  the 
residue  is  exhausted  l>v  boiling  wali  r.  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  g;\Ilic  acid  in  crystals. 
They  arc  purified  by  recrystallis.itiou  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 
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Gallic  acid  is,  however,  much  more  conveniently  obtained  by  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  tannin  in  gallnuts  (gallotannic  acid).  The  galhiuts  are  powdered,  and  exposed  to 
the  air  for  about  a  month  at  a  temperature  of  20^ — 25°  C.,  being  kept  continually 
moistened.  The  mass  becomes  covered  with  mould,  which  must  be  constantly  removed. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  is  pressed.  The  liquor  is  coloured  deep  brown,  but  con- 
tains only  a  small  quantity  of  g-allic  acid,  the  greater  part  of  which  remains  in  the  residue. 
This  is  extracted  by  boiling  water,  aud  the  crystals  which  deposit  on  cooling  are  re- 
dissolved  in  8  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  treated  with  animal  charcoal. 
This  method,  though  the  least  costly,  requires  a  long  time.  The  metamorphosis  seems 
to  depend  on  the  action  of  a  kind  of  nitrogenous  ferment  in  the  gallnut.  K  an  extract 
of  the  gallnuts  be  employed,  the  metamorphosis  also  takes  place,  but  much  more 
slowly. 

By  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalis,  gaUotannic  acid  is  resolved  into  glucose  and 
gallic  acid : 

C"H=^0"  +  4H=0  =  3C'H«0>  +  C=H'-0«; 
Tannin.  Gallic  acid.  Glucose. 

and  this  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  obtaining  gallic  acid. 

According  to  Liebig,  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  precipitate  a  solution  of 
tannin  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  introduce  the  precipitate  into  boiling  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  After  a  few  minutes,  gallic  acid  is  deposited  in  crystals.  They  are  purified  from 
sulphuric  acid  by  repeated  crystallisation,  dissolved  in  boUing  water,  and  acetate  of 
lead  added.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  difiused  in  boiling  water,  and  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  h3-drogen.  The  mixture  filtered  boULng,  deposits  coloured  crystals  on 
cooling. 

Gallic  acid  may  be  also  obtained  from  tannin  by  the  action  of  alkalis  ;  but  this  pro- 
cess is  scarcely  to  be  recommended,  from  the  readiness  with  which  gallic  acid  is 
oxidised  in  presence  of  potash. 

Lastly,  gallic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hot  concentrated  potash-solution  on 
di-iodosalicylic  acid: 

C'H^PO'    +    2H-'0    =    Q-'WO^    +  2HI. 

Di  iodos..ilicylic  G^dlic  acid, 

acid. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  gallic  acid  thus  formed  is,  however,  converted  during  the 
process  into  pyrogallic  acid.    (Lantern ann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  317.) 

Gallic  acid  crystallises  in  long  silky  needles,  or  in  triclinic  prisms.  Observed  com- 
bination, oP  .  T  .  oo  'P  .  =cP '  .  ootoo .  Inclination  of  the  faces,  'P  :  cxPoo  =  95° ; 
T  :  oo/P  =  125°  20';  ooP=o'  :  oo/P  =  84°;  oc/P  :  txP'  =  1G0°;  'P  :  oP  =  116°; 
oof  00  :  oP  =  about  150°.  Cleavage  parallel  to 'P ;  less  distinct  parallel  to  oof  o) . 
The  crystals  are  inodorons,  and  have  an  astringent  sUghtly  acid  taste.  Thej'  dissolve 
in  100  pts.  of  cold  and  in  3  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  reddens  litmus. 
They  are  ver^-  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether.  They  lose  2  at.  =  9"5  per  cent, 
of  water  at  100°  C. 

Pure  and  dry  gallic  acid  heated  to  210°  or  215°  C.  decomposes  into  pyrogallic 
acid  and  carbonic  anhydride: 

CH^O^  =  C0=  +  C«H«0». 

Gallic  acid.  Pyrogallic  acid. 

"VVTien  gallic  acid  is  kept  for  some  time  at  230°  C,  a  brownish,  lustrous,  soluble  residue 
is  oV)tained,  which  precipitates  gelatin,  but  not  the  vegetable  alkalis.  (Berzelius's 
gallulmic  acid.) 

WHien  gallic  acid  is  rapidly  heated  to  250-*  C,  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  ofiF ;  but 
instead  of  pyrogallic  acid,  a  black  ulmic  compound  is  obtained,  lustrous,  tasteless,  and 
completely  insoluble  in  water.  This  is  metagallic  acid  {q.v.)  It  is  soluble  in  the 
alkalis,  and  its  alkaline  salts  precipitate  the  salts  of  the  earths  aud  metals. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid  does  not  change  if  excluded  from  the  air ;  but  in  the 
presence  of  oxygi  n,  more  especially  in  the  presence  of  alkalis  also,  carbonic  anhydride  is 
disengaged  and  a  black  substance  deposited. 

Pure  gallic  acid  precipitates  neither  gelatin  nor  the  vegetable  alkalis,  a  deportment 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  tannin ;  but,  when  mixed  with  gum,  it  produces  a 
precipitate  with  gelatin. 

Boiled  with  an  excess  of  j^otash,  gallic  acid  is  changed  into  a  black  acid, 
tannomelanic  acid: 

C'H«0»  +  0  =  C^H'O'  +  CO-  +  H-0 

Gallic  acid.  Tannomelanic 
acid. 

Solution  of  gallic  acid,  mixed  with  acid-carbonate  of  calcium  and  exposed  to  the  air. 
becomes  ultimately  of  a  dark  blue  colour.  When  the  solution  is  boiled,  carbonate  of 
calcium  is  deposited,  and  the  liquid  becomes  colourless,  but  on  cooling  is  again  blue. 
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This  coloration  is  said  by  Wackonrodcr  to  be  duo  to  tlic  formation  of  a  iioouliar 
iicicl,  called  gal  1  cry  t  h  ro  111  c  or  cyanogallic  acid. 

Gently  heated  with  concentrated  .■<ii/jih/iric  ticii/,  gallic  acid  loses  the  elements  of 
water,  and  beeonics  converted  into  rufigallic  acid. 

By  tho  action  of  4  at.  of  chloride  of  aati/l  on  gallic  acid,  tetracctylgalli  c  ae  i  d 
is  formed:  C'lTO'  h  4{C»IP0C1)  =  411C1  +  C'lI-'O". 

Gallic  Clilor  lilc  01'  Tftracc  t\lgallic 

aciii.  acetyl,  acid. 

It  crystallises  in  small  lustrous  needles,  which  ai'O  difficultly  soluble  in  water;  it  is 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  bases,  forming  gallatcs. 

Triacotylgallic  acid,C'IP(C  1TO)»0^  dibutyrylgallic  acid, C'H'(C'I^'0)-'0^ 
and  dibenzoy  Igallic  acid,  C'lI''(C'iI^O)-'0'',  are  similarly  formed.  (Nachbaur, 
J.  pr.  Cheni.  Ix.xii.  431.) 

Gallic  acid  is  decomposed  by  permanganate  of  potasxiinn,  with  disengagement  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  the  decolorisation  of  the  permanganate  is  so  complete  that  a  volumetric 
method  for  di-terniining  gallic  acid  has  been  based  on  tliis  reaction.  (Morin, 
Compt.  rend  xlvi.  577.) 

Gallic  acid  reduces  (/o/d  and  silver  salts  to  the  metallic  state. 

(iallic  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  salts ;  it  is  a  tribasic  acid,  and  forms  three 
series  of  salts:       Trimetallic  gallate     .       .       .  C'lTOPO* 
Dimetallic  gallate      .        .        .  C'H'M^O^ 
Monometallic  gallate  .       .       .  C'H''MO' 

There  arc  also  basic  and  acid  compounds.    The  alkaline  gallatcs  are  soluble. 

Al  H  III  ini  u  m  -  sal  t.  This  body  has  no  definite  composition.  When  freshly  preci- 
pitated hydrate  of  alumina  is  added  to  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  the  latter  is  entirely 
precipitated,  while  the  former  is  not  altered  in  appearance. 

An  acid  ammonium-salt,  C'IP(NII')0*  +  Tf-'O,  is  prepared  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  gallic  acid  in  absolute  alcoliol  with  ammoniacal  gas.  Tlie  salt  which  depo'<i)s 
is  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then  dissolved  in  tho  smallest  quantity  of  boiling  watiT. 
It  crystallises  in  fine  needles. 

Tho  UiUtral  or  iriantmonic  gallate  is  not  known. 

Ant  i  in  on  1/ -sal  t.  —  Wiite  precipitate  obtained  by  the  double  decomposition  of 
tartar-emetic  and  an  alkaline  gallate. 

Barium-salt.  C'IPBaO''. — Freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of  barium  is  added  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  gallic  acid,  as  long  as  elfervescence  is  produced :  the  liquor  diluted, 
filtered,  and  evaporated,  yi<'lds  crystals,  which  must  be  removed  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
jiroduccd.    The  more  rapid  the  concentration,  the  purer  the  crystals. 

The  calcium-salt,  C'IPCaO*  -^  aq.,  is  prepared  in  like  manner.  Thin  pale 
yellow  crusts  composed  of  adlierent  needles. 

Cobalt-salt,  C"H'Co-0'  +  3IP0. — Deposited  as  a  crimson  powder  when  acetate  of 
cobalt  is  boiled  with  excess  of  gallic  acid  solution,  and  the  mixture  evaporated. 

Lead-salt,  C'II'Pb-0^  +  aq. — Obtained  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  becomes 
crystalline,  by  adding  acetate  of  lead  to  an  excess  of  a  boiling  solution  of  gallic  acid. 

Basic  lead-salt,  2(C"IPPb^0''').Pb-0. — When  gallic  acid  is  added  to  an  excess 
of  a  boiling  acetate  of  lead  solution,  a  white  flaky  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  by 
boiling,  is  converted  into  a  yellow  crystalline  basic  salt  of  the  above  composition. 

Iron  -salt. — Ferric  solutions  colour  gallic  acid  of  a  deep  blue.  When  the  liquid 
is  heated,  it  becomes  decolorised,  and  carbonic  acid  is  liberated,  the  ferric  salt  being 
ri'duccd  to  the  state  of  protoxide.  According  to  Mahla,  part  of  the  gallic  acid  is 
converted  into  metagallie  acid  (rj.r.) 

^fagncsium  -salt.  C'Il*!^^g•0^+  2H-0. — Obtained  by  boiling  acetate  ofmagnesium 
with  excess  of  gallic  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  treating  with  alcohol  to  remove 
free  gallic  acid.  The  gallate  of  magnesium  forms  a  liglit  white  powder,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water. 

Manganese-salt,  C'lT'^FO'  +  aq. — Obtained  by  double  decomposition,  as  a  white 
granular,  crj'stalline  powder,  wliich  rapidly  becomes  brown  in  the  air. 

Nic/,-el-salt. — A.  basic  nickel-salt  of  variable  composition  is  prepared  by  treating 
gallic  acid  with  carbonate  of  nickel. 

Potassi  inn-salt.  2("II''K0\C'n"0^ -^  II-O. — As  this  salt  is  rapidly  changed  liy 
contact  with  the  air,  its  preparation  requires  special  precautions.  An  alcoliolic  solu- 
tion of  potash  is  gradually  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  acid,  until  the 
precipitate,  which  at  first  disappears,  begins  to  be  permanent.  If  the  liquid  be  then 
agitated,  the  precipitate  separates  in  white  flakes.  These  are  filtered  and  washed 
with  alcohol  to  remove  free  gallic  acid,  and  then  (.lissolved  in  water,  concentrated,  and 
precipitated  by  alcohol  iu  colourless  needles. 
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Sodium-  salt,  C'H^NaO*  +  3H'0.— Prepared  iii  the  same  manner,  and  consists 
of  fine  needles,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°. 

Strontium-salt,  C'H'SrO^  +  2H-0. — Prepared  like  the  barium-salt,  and  consists 
of  small  needles,  little  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohoL 

Tin-salt,  C'H*Su"O^Sn"0. — White  crystalline  powder,  obtained  by  adding  gallic 
acid  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  previously  neutralised  with  ammonia. 

Zinc-salt,  C"H'Zn-0' +  Zti-0. — Deposited  as  a  bulky  white  precipitate  when 
gallic  acid  is  added  to  an  excess  of  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc.  E.  A. 

CAI.XiXCISI'XTS.    Syn.  with  Rctile. 

CA.X.XXnrTS,  CA.I.X.S,  or  XTU'TGA.XX.S.     Noix  de  galle.  Galldpfd.—'Ex- 

crescences  produced  on  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  of  the  dyer's  oak  {Quercits  infcctoria) 
by  the  punctures  of  the  gall-wasp  {Cynips  folii  quercus  s.  Diplolcpis  gallts  tinctoricB), 
made  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the  eggs.  The  excrescence,  in  its  early  state,  forms 
a  spongy  mass,  enclosing  the  eggs ;  at  a  later  stage  it  hardens,  and  is  perforated  by 
the  insects  as  they  make  their  escape. 

The  best  galls,  containing  the  largest  quantify  of  tannin,  come  from  the  Levant,  and 
among  these  the  most  highly  prized  are  the  black,  blue,  or  Aleppo  galls.  They  are 
heavj',  compact,  prickly,  of  blackish  or  brownish  colour,  and  not  eaten  or  perforated. 
The  wMte  galls,  which  are  less  valued,  are  generally  somewhat  larger,  of  yellowish- 
grey  colour,  much  lighter,  spongy,  and  perforated  by  the  completely  developed  insect. 

Inferior  kinds  of  gaUnuts,  called  Trieste  galls,  are  obtained  from  Dalmatia,  lUyria, 
and  Calabria,  where  they  grow  chiefly  on  the  Quercus  Ccrris:  they  are  smaller,  prickly 
on  the  surface,  and  of  brownish  colour. 

Davy  found,  in  the  best  Aleppo  galls,  26-0  per  cent,  tannic  acid,  preeipitable  by  im- 
mersed animal  membrane;  2-5  mucus  and  extractive  matter;  6-0  gallic  acid;  2  o  cal- 
cium- and  other  salts ;  and  63  insoluble  fibre.  According  to  Guibourt,  giillnuts 
contain  65'0  per  cent,  tannic  acid,  2  gallic  acid,  2  ellagic  and  luteogallie  acids,  0-7 
volatile  oil  and  chlorophyll,  2'5  brown  matter,  2  5  gum,  2  starch,  lO'o  woody  fibre, 
I'B  sugar,  albumin,  and  inorganic  salts,  and  11  water. 

The  galls,  or  oak-apples,  of  the  common  English  oak  are  similarly  constituted,  but 
contain  only  a  small  proportion  of  tannic  acid. 

Galls  are  extensively  used  for  the  preparation  of  ink,  for  the  production  of  black 
and  grey  tints  in  dyeing,  for  turkey-red  dyeing,  and  in  calico  printing."  The  gidls  of 
the  common  oak  and  Quercus  Cerris  are  used  for  tanning  in  Hungary,  Dalmatia  and 
the  southern  provinces  of  Austria.   (See  Urc's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.,  ii.  320.) 

GAX.X.OTAia-M'XC  ACZ3.  C"H--0"  =  ^^'^-^'a*^")  |o'.  Tannic  acid.  Tan- 
nin. Tanning  principle.  (Devreux,  J.  Phys.  xlii.  401. —  Seguin,  Ann.  Chira. 
XX.  15. — Braconnot,  ihid.  1.  376. — Pelletier,  ibid.  Ixxxvii.  103. — Berzelius,  ibid. 
xciv.  318.— Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  liv.  337. — Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  x.  172.— 
Biichner,  ibid.  liii.  175,  3-19.— Stenhouse,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxii.  417  :  xxiii.  331  :  Proc. 
Ko}-.  Soe.  xi.  401.— "Wetherill,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xii.  107. — Mulder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxxi.  124. — Wackenroder,  J.  pr.  Chera.  xxiv.  28. — Strecker,  Anu.  Ch.  Pharm. 

Lsxxi.  248;  xc.  328;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  102;  Phil.  Mag.  [4],  viiL  157  Rochleder 

and  Kawalier,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Isxiv.  28  and  399.— Gm.  xv.  449.— Gerh.  iii.  847.) 

This  acid  is  contained  in  the  gallnuts  of  Quercus  infictoria  and  other  species  of  oak. 
in  the  various  species  of  sumach  (Stenhouse),  aud  in  Chinese  gallnuts,  the  excrescences 
formed  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  growing  in  Japan,  which,  according  to  Schenck 
(N.  Eepert.  Pharm.  v.  26  and  306),  is  also  a  species  of  sumach  {Bkus  sonialata,  or 
Bh.  Chincnsis). 

Many  other  plants  contain  substances  which  resemble  gallotannic  acid  in  many 
respects,  viz.  in  having  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  an  astringent  but  not  acid  taste ;  in 
precipitating  albumin  and  gelatin  from  solution,  and  uniting  with  animal  membrane 
into  a  substance  which  resists  putrefaction,  namely  leather,  the  skin  then  becoming 
tanned.  All  these  substances,  called  tannic  acids,  or  tannins,  were  originally 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  gallotannic  acid,  or  to  differ  from  it  only  in  consequence 
of  the  admixture  of  foreign  matters ;  but  the  more  exact  investigation  to  which  they  have 
been  submitted  of  late  years,  has  shown  that  most  of  them  differ  in  some  essential  proper- 
ties from  gallotannic  acid,  this  acid,  indeed,  existing  only  in  the  plants  above  mentioned. 

The  various  species  of  tannin  may  be  divided  into  two  genera — those  which  give 
black  or  blue,  and  those  which  give  olive-green  precipitates,  with  fennc  salts ;  and 
Stenhouse  has  shown  that  most  of  the  tannins  which  give  bluish-black  precipitates 
with  ferric  salts  are  glucosides,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  resolved,  by  boiling  with 
dilute  acids,  into  glucose  and  another  sub.stance — a  property  first  pointed  out  in  the 
case  of  g-.illotannic  acid,  which  yields  glucose  and  g-allic  acid,  by  Strecker:  whereas, 
among  those  which  give  green  precipitates  with  ferric  salts,  only  one,  \\z.  the  tannin 
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of  willow-bark,  appears  to  bo  a  ghicosidc.  Among  fho  tannins  of  llic  first  division, 
gallotainiio  acid  is  especially  dislinguislied  by  yielding  iiyrogallic  acid  when 
heated,  whereas  the  other  tannins  yield  diHerent  products.  (See  Tannin.) 

l'r(piiriition  af  Galltitiinnic  acid. —  1.  A  percolating  apparatus  is  half  filled  with 
finely  indveriscd  gilhiuts,  and  commercial  ether,  containing  water  and  alcohol,  is 
poured  in.  The  liquid  wliich  runs  away  .leparates  into  two  layers,  tlic  lower  of  wliieli 
is  a  heavy,  syrupy,  amber-coloured  solution  of  tannic  acid,  water,  and  ether;  while  tho 
upper  is  mobile,  consisting  of  ether,  water,  gallic  acid,  and  a  small  (juantity  of  tannic 
acid.  Ether  is  poured  into  the  apparatus  as  long  as  the  lower  stratum  continu<'S  to 
increase:  the  upper  layer  is  then  removed;  and  the  lower  is  repeatedly  washed  with 
ether,  and  dried  in  vacuo  or  by  heat.  Gallnuts  thus  treated  yield  from  35  to  40  j'cr 
cent,  tannic  acid.    (I'elouze,  Ann.  Ch.  I'harm.  x.  Mo,  21(1.) 

2.  100  pts.  of  powdered  gallnuts  are  treated  in  the  percolating  apparatus  with  a 
mixture  of  300  pts.  ether,  15  pts.  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  and  5  pts.  water  (or  20  pts. 
alcohol  of  G9  per  cent.);  the  residue,  after  the  liquid  has  run  off,  is  twice  treated  with 
tho  same  mixture,  then  three  times  with  pure  ether;  and  the  whole  of  the  extracts  are 
shaken  np  together,  and  left  to  settle  for  a  week.  The  upper  of  the  two  layers  thus 
formed  is  decanted  from  the  syrup  below,  tlie  latter  is  evaporated  over  tlie  water-batli, 
and  the  residue  is  dried  between  100°  and  110°  C.  To  purify  the  tannic  acid  tiius 
obtai)u>d,  or  by  the  first  proces^,  from  admixed  gallic  acid,  ellagic  acid,  volatile  oil,  and 
chlorophyll,  100  pts.  of  it  are  shaken  up  with  100  pts.  water  and  200  pts.  ether, 
whereby  three  layers  are  formed,  the  upper  consisting  of  ether,  the  middle  of  acjueous 
gallic  acid  and  impure  tannic  acid,  while  the  lowest,  which  is  syrupy,  and  amounts  to 
215  pts.,  leaves,  on  evapoi-.ition,  90  pt.s.  of  pure  tannic  acid  (Guibourt.  Ann.  Ch. 
I'harm.  xlviii.  359).  Blohr  employs  for  the  extraction  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
ether  and  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  The  filtrate  is  sjTupy.  but  thinner  than  that  obtained 
by  the  first  method,  and  forms  only  one  layer,  exhibits  but  little  turbidity  on  the 
addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  and  if  7  fluid  ounces  of  ether  are  used  to  2  ounces 
of  galls,  yields  a  quantity  of  tannic  acid  amounting  to  72  per  cent  of  the  galls.  If  a 
mixture  of  4  vols,  ether  and  1  vol.  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  is  used,  the  extract  has  the 
same  constitution  (jMohr,  Sandrock).  With  Ciiinese  galls,  liydrated  ether  acts  better 
than  ether-alcohol.   (E.  liiegel,  N.  Jahrb.  I'harm.  iii.  252.) 

According  to  Strecker,  tannic  acid,  prejiared  and  purified  as  above,  cannot  be  further 
resolved  into  dift'erent  substances  by  repeatedly  treating  its  ethereal  solution  with 
water,  but  exhibits  the  same  composition  before  and  after  this  treatment.  Kochleder 
and  Kawalier,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the  tannic  acid  obtained  from  gallnuts  l>y 
exhaustion  with  ether  and  water,  as  a  mixture  still  containing  gallic  and  ellagic  acids; 
to  separate  these  substances  thej-  ])rocced  as  follows  :  — 

Tho  solution  of  tannic  acid  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  is  shaken  up 
with  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead;  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with 
water,  and  filtered  again  from  the  very  imjiure  tannate  of  lead  thereby  jirecipitated ; 
and  the  new  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  in  three  portions.  By 
decomposing  the  first  and  third  of  these  precipitates  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  expelling 
the  excess  of  that  acid  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  solutions  are  obtained  which, 
when  boiled  with  sulphydric  acid  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  yield  a  large  portion  of 
ellagic  acid.  If  the  tannic  acid  solution,  obtained  in  like  manner  from  the  middle 
portion,  be  precipitated  by  tartar-emetic,  with  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
—  tile  precipitate  washed  with  hot  water,  and  decomposed  underwater  with  sulphydric 
acid, — and  tho  excess  of  that  acid  expelled  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  the  hot  liquid, 
the  filtrate,  when  left  to  itself  in  vacuo,  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a  browni  sub- 
stance. The  solution,  separated  from  this  substance  by  filtration  and  evaporation  in 
vacuo,  leaves  colourless  amorphous  tannic  acid,  which,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  no  longer  leaves  any  residue  of  ellagic  acid. 

Proptrtiiii. — Gallotannic  acid  is  a  colomdess,  amorphous  mass,  remaining,  when  its 
aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  in  transparent,  vitreous,  .shining,  fissured,  easily  friable 
lumps.  It  is  inodorous  :  has  a  strongly  astringent  taste,  not  at  all  bitter  ;  reddens 
litmus  strongh' ;  does  not  soften  between  the  fingers.  It  acquires  a  yidlow  colour  by 
ex|iosure  to  light,  even  in  closed  vessels.    It  does  not  act  on  polarised  light. 

(tnllotannic  aci<l  dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  colourless  frothing  liquid. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific  gravity  of  aqueous  gaUotanic  acid  at  15°  C. 
according  to  Hammer  (J.  pr.  Cheni.  Ixxxi.  159) : 


IVr  rent. 

Sp.  sr. 

Per  cent. 

Sp.  pr. 

1 

.  1-0040 

6  . 

.  1-0242 

2 

.  1-0080 

7  . 

.  1-0283 

3 

.  1-0120 

8  . 

.  1-0325 

4 

.    1-0 u;o 

9  . 

.  .l-o:{(;7 

6 

.  1-0210 

10  . 

.  1-0409 
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Grallotannic  acid  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  several  salts,  as  by  sal-am- 
moniac, common  salt,  sulphate  and  acetate  of  potassium  (not  by  nitre  or  Glauber's 
salts,  according  to  Strecker);  by  5!</;j(/iiir»c  and  hydrock/oric  acid  (Berzelius);  from 
very  concentrated  solution  hj  phosphoric,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acid  (Wackenroder), 
and  hj  arsenic  acid  (Berzelius).  When  boric  acid  is  dissolved,  with  aid  of  heat, 
in  aqueous  tannic  acid,  the  mass  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  jelly,  which  dries  up 
to  a  bulky,  snow-white  mass  (Berzelius).  These  precipitates  were  regarded  by 
Bfrzelius  as  compounds  of  tannic  acid  with  mineral  acids ;  but  the  precipitate  tlirown 
down  by  sulphuric  acid  retains,  after  pressure,  only  a  small  and  variable  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  ;  that  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid  gives  off  all  its  hydrochloric  acid 
in  vacuo  over  quicklime  :  hence  the  precipitates  can  be  regarded  only  as  mixtures  of 
tannic  acid  with  mineral  acids,  produced  because  tannic  acid  is  less  soluble  in  acidu- 
lated than  in  pure  water.  (Strecker.) 

Gallotannic  acid  dissolves  in  hydratid  more  abundantly  than  in  absolute  alcohol 
(Pelouze).  According  to  Pelouze,  BoUey,  and  Luboldt,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly  in 
anhydrous  ether,  and,  when  covered  with  it,  remains  perfectly  pulverulent,  according 
to  Strecker  and  others,  wliQe,  according  to  Mohr,  it  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity. 
With  ether  containing  water,  it  forms,  after  some  seconds,  a  very  heavy  liquid,  like 
that  which  separates  in  the  preparation  of  tannic  acid  (p.  763).  Of  the  two  layers 
thus  formed,  the  lower  consists  of  tannic  acid,  whieh^has  taken  up  the  water  of  the 
ether  and  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  ether,  while  the  upper  layer  contains  ether,  a 
small  quantity  of  tannic  acid,  and  the  foreign  substances  taken  up  with  it  (Pelouzel. 
When  tannic  acid,  dried  at  110°  C,  is  covered  with  anhydrous  ether,  the  solution 
standing  above  the  excess  of  pulverised  tannic  acid,  after  being  agitated  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  contains  in  solution  only  0'206  per  cent,  at  5°  C,  and  O  SSl  per  cent,  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  On  adding  to  the  ether  half  a  volume  per  cent,  of  water,  the 
tannic  acid,  which  has  hitherto  been  greyish  yellow  and  pulverulent,  deliquesces  to 
brownish  lumps,  and  on  addition  of  a  few  drops  more  water,  to  a  syrup.  After  addition 
of  1  vol.  per  cent,  of  water,  the  supernatant  ether  contains  1'2  per  cent,  tannic  acid  in 
solution.  On  continuously  dropping  water  into  the  mixture  and  agitating,  three  layers 
are  formed,  the  lowest  of  which  is  sj'rupy,  and  contains  0'297  grms.  tannic  acid  in  a 
cubic  centimetre.  The  middle  la}"er  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the  lowest,  and  contains 
in  a  cubic  centimetre  0'082  grms.  tannic  acid  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water 
and  a  small  quantity  of  ether.  The  syrupy  layer  contains  both  ether  and  water,  and  is 
perhaps  a  tannateof  ethyl  and  hydrogen,  analogous  to  ethylsulphuric  acid.  (Bolley, 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  siii.  295  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  63.) 

Gallotannic  acid  (crude)  dried  at  150°  C.  remains  pulverulentwhen  covered  with  lOpts. 
of  anhydrous  ether,  while  the  supernatant  ether  takes  up  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  solid  con- 
stituents, chiefly  the  foreign  substances  mixed  with  the  tannic  acid.  Water,  either 
present  in  the  ether,  or  subsequently  added,  is  greedily  absorbed  by  the  tannic  acid, 
and  causes  it  to  deliquesce  to  a  viscid  mass  or  a  sjTup,  which  does  not  mix  with  the 
excess  of  ether.  When  a  solution  of  100  pts.  tannic  acid  in  100  pts.  water  is  mixed 
with  150  pts.  ether,  the  liquid,  if  agitated  and  left  at  rest  at  a  temperature  of  18^  C. 
separates  into  tliree  layers,  the  lowest  of  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'07,  takes  up 
half  the  total  space,  and  contains  40-5  per  cent,  tannic  acid,  42-2  ether,  and  17'3 
Wivter.  The  middle  layer,  which  has  a  density  of  1'02,  coutains  14-15  per  cent,  tannic 
acid,  10-09  ether,  and  75'76  water;  the  uppermost,  of  density  0752,  is  chiefly  ether, 
containing  in  solution  small  quantities  of  foreign  matters  and  water.  Also,  when  20 
grms.  tannic  acid,  39  grms.  ether,  and  20  grms.  water  are  shaken  up  together  and  then 
left  at  rest,  three  layers  are  formed,  the  lowest  of  which  increases  by  continual  agitation 
.at  14-5°,  at  the  expense  of  the  upper,  till  it  occupies  36-5,  and  the  upper  17'5  p>ts.  of 
the  entire  space,  the  middle  layer,  which  remains  unaltered,  occupying  20  pts.  The 
bottom  layer,  when  removed  with  the  pipette,  is  found  to  be  soluble  in  4-5  to  5'5  pts. 
of  water,  more  abundantly  in  lukewarm  than  in  cold  water.  But  if  water  be  added  to 
the  mixture  as  it  stands,  divided  into  tliree  layers,  a  quantity  equal  to  11  times  the 
volume  of  the  bottom  layer  will  be  required  to  dissolve  it  (the  top  layer  at  the  same 
time  diminishing  to  f ")  because  the  water  dissolves  the  bottom  layer  only  so  far  as  it 
can  take  up  ether.  Water  saturated  with  ether  dissolves  only  i  of  the  bottom  layer. 
Tlie  bottom  layer  is  tlierefore  hydi-ated  tannic  acid,  containing  ether  in  solution  ;  the 
midtUe  Uyer  is  water  containing  ether  and  tannic  acid  ;  and  the  top  layer  is  ether  which 
has  taken  up  water,  tannic  acid,  and  the  foreign  constituents  (Lubolt,  J.  pr.  Chcm. 
Ixvii.  357).  According  to  Mohr,  on  the  contrary  (Ann.  Pharm.  Ixi.  352),  the  lowest 
of  the  three  layers  contains  tannic  acid  dissolved  in  water;  the  middle  layer  tannic 
acid  dissolved  in  ether.  This  statement,  and  another  made  by  Mohr  to  the  effect  that 
tannic  acid  deliquesces  to  a  syrup  in  anhydrous  etlier,  and  that  by  addition  of  more 
taunic  acid,  the  ether  may  be  completely  converted  into  this  syrup,  arc  not  reconcilable 
with  the  experiments  above  described. 
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The  viscid  syniji,  wliich  separates  at  tlio  bottom  of  the  niixtiirp  of  pallotaniiic  aci>I, 
water,  ami  ether,  unites  witli  the  supernatant  ether,  on  addition  of  alcoliol,  to  a  thin 
filterable  liquid.  (Mohr.) 

Gallotannic  acid  dissolves  in  acetone,  with  evolution  of  heat,  the  solution  dryin;;  up 
to  a  jelly  and  leaving  a  powder  which  has  the  aspect  of  pallotannie  acid.  (Kno]i.) 

Gallotannic  acid  dui  s  not  unite  with  ur(a  (lllas  i  we  t  z,  Wein.  Akad.  Ik-r.xx.  208).  It 
doe.s  not  dissolve  in  p/camar  (p.  1G2)  oven  at  the  boiling  heat(Reichenbacli,  Sehw. 
J.  Ixviii.  355).  It  dissolves  in  6  pts.  gltjccrin  (Cap  and  Garot,  J.  Phann.  [3]  xxvi. 
81)  ;  in  bilt<r  almond  oil,  in  almost  all  proportions,  the  solution,  which  tui'ns  brown  in 
contact  with  the  air,  slowly  depositing  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  (Knopi).  It  dissolves 
in  other  o/7.s,  both  fixed  and  vclatilr. 

Detection  and  Etilimation  of  Gallotannic  Acid. — This  acid  is  precipitated  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  mineral  acids,  as  a  gelatinous  mass  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  acid. 
With  ferric  xalisit  forms  a  bluish-black  precipitate;  with  ferrous  salts,  this  precipitate 
forms  only  as  the  solution  is  gradually  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the  air.  With  tartar- 
emetic  \t  (orma  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate.  With  solution  of  ffdatin,  it  forms  !i 
white  precipitate,  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  unless  the  tannic  acid  is  in  excess, 
in  which  case  the  precipitate  is  greyisli,  and  aggregated  to  an  elastic  mass.  It  is  owing 
to  this  property  that  tannic  acid  combines  with  animal  skin,  forming  leather.  It  is 
entirely  reniovi^d  from  a  solution  by  immersing  in  it  a  jjiece  of  skin  ;  and  the  acid  may 
be  estimated  by  delermining  the  increase  in  weight  of  tlic  skin.  With  most  o)-t/ini/c 
alkalu'ids,  gallotannic  acid  forms  white  compounds,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  act'tie 
acid. 

Estimation  of  Gallotannic  Acid  in  Gall-nuts,  ^x. — 1.  The  aqueous  extract  is  mixed 
with  solution  of  gelatin,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  thereby  produced,  the  quantity  of 
tannic  acid  which  the  same  solution  of  gelatin  (or  another  of  known  strength)  is  capable 
of  precipitating  having  been  determined  by  a  previous  experiment  (Wheeler,  ^leni. 
Cliem.  8oc.  iii.  319. — l'"ch  ling,  I'harm.  Centr.  1853,  S7'i. — G.  Miiller,  Cliem.  d  ntr. 
1S59,  42).  Jliiller  mi.xes  the  gelatin-solution  with  i  pt.  alum  to  accelerate  the  clarifi- 
cation of  the  liquid.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  filtering,  or  waiting  for  the  slow  de- 
position of  the  precipitate  towards  the  end  of  the  experiment,  'Wlieeler  dips  into  the 
solution  a  glass  tube  loosely  closed  at  the  bottom  willi  sponge,  and  tries  whether  the 
gelatin  solution  which  enters  the  tube  still  gives  a  cloud  with  solution  of  gelatin. 
— 2.  Stein  mixes  the  aqueous  extract  with  a  knowii  volume  of  a  standard  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  dilutes  the  mixture  to  a  given  volume,  and  determines  the 
quantity  of  lead  remaining  in  a  measnnd  portion  of  the  filtrate  (Scliweiz.  polyt. 
Zeistchr.  ii.  169.) — 3.  Jlonior  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  577:  Dingl,  cxlviii.  209)  mixes  the 
aqueous  extract  with  solution  of  permanganate  of  piotassium,  which  rapidly  decomposes 
tannic  acid,  the  quantity  of  tannic  acid  wliich  this  solution  is  capable  of  decomposing 
having  been  prcviou.sly  determined. — -1.  II  am  m  er  (.T.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  159)  determines 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  (p.  763),  both  before  and  after  the  removal  of  Ihfl 
tannic  acid  by  addition  of  about  a  fourfold  quantity  of  animal  skin  which  has  been 
.'■ofteninl  in  water,  imssed  between  linen,  then  washed,  dried,  and  pulverised. 

On  the  estimation  of  tannic  acid  see  also  Vr.  i\Iiiller  (N.  I5r.  Arch,  xxxviii.  147), 
Liiwo  nthal,  .1.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  150);  H a n d tk e  (ii/c/.  Ixxxii.  315);  H.  Sackur 
{Uelier  den  Gerbprocess,  Disserlat.  Berlin,  ISGO). 

Decompositions. — 1.  Gallo-tannic  acid  heated  to  150°  or  1C0°  C.  becomes  darker  from 
incipient  decomposition  (Strecker);  at  215°  it  is  resolved  into  water,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, and  pyrogallic  acid,  which  volatilise,  and  metagallic  acid,  which  remains.  At 
250'^  only  metagallic  acid  is  formed,  without  pyrogallic  aciil  (Pelouze): 
C"H"0"  =  4C=n'0^  +  3C0-  +  3H-0; 

Mrlaj!;i!lic 
aiid. 

and  C='n~0"  =  SCn^O'  +  C'lI'O-  +  3C0=. 

rjrilK.Tllic  JIlt.lRillllC 

ticid.  ncid 

The  two  decompositions  may  go  on  simultaneously.  (Streckcr.) 

2.  Gallolannie  acid,  heated  in  a  platinum  spoon,  decrepitates,  undergoes  semifusion, 
swells  up,  carbonises,  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  bright  fianie,  leaving  an  easily  com- 
bustible cinder  (Eerzelius). — 3.  Exposed  on  a  watch-glass  to  ^{vov\^\y  ajronisid  air, 
it  acquires  a  yellow  or  yellow-brown  colour,  becomes  glutinous  and  fiuid,  strongly  acid, 
from  formation  of  oxalic  acid,  and  if  the  action  V)C  continued  long  enough,  disappears 
eomjdetely,  being  converted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid  (Sc ho nbe in,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixxxi.  12).  Aqueous  gallotannic  acid,  through  which  ozonised  air  is  passed,  ab- 
sorbs it  quickly  and  compU'teiy,  becomes  dark  brown-red,  then  again  lighter,  and 
forms  oxalic  acid  and  a  substance  which  reduces  cu]iric  oxide,  these  products  being 
decomposed  by  the  further  action  of  the  ozone,  so  that  the  liquid  ultimately  leaves 
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but  little  residue  when  evaporated  (Gorup-Bosanez,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  ex.  106), 
WiK'u  a  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  gallotannic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  air.  it 
becomes  turbid,  from  separation  of  grey  crj-stalline  gallic  acid  ;  oxygen  is  absorbed  at  the 
same  time,  and  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  produced  (Pelouze).  Aqueous 
gallotannic  acid,  evaporated  with  aid  of  heat  in  open  vessels,  leaves  a  brown,  trans- 
lucent mass,  which,  when  treated  with  water,  leaves  a  dark-brown  residue  ;  and  by 
repeated  evaporation  and  re-solution,  a  further  quantity  of  the  same  substance  is  ob- 
tained (Berzelius).  This  residue  is  the  oxidised  tannic  acid  of  the  older  chemists. 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  oxygenated  oil  of  turpentine,  do  not  produce  any  perceptible 
alteration  in  gallotannic  acid.  (Schonbein.) 

4.  Aqueous  gallotannic  acid  dissolves  finely  divided  iodine. — 5.  Aqueous  indie  Oi  id, 
eliminates  from  gallotannic  acid,  even  in  the  cold,  carbonic  anhydride  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  (Millon,  Compt  rend.  xix.  272). — 6.  Bromine  acts  violently 
on  gallotannate  of  potassium,  and  forms  a  brown  resin  (C  a  hours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xix. 
507). —  7.  By  a  smallquantity  of  c/i/oWwf,  aqueous  gallotannic  acid  is  clouded,  coloured 
brown,  and  altered  in  the  same  manner  as  by  evaporation  in  contact  with  the  air;  a 
larger  quantity  of  chlorine  decomposes  it  completely  (Berzelius).  Chlorate  of  po- 
tassium scarcely  exerts  any  action  upon  it.  (Simon.) 

8.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  gallotannic  acid  with  lemon-yellow  or  brown- 
yellow  colour,  becomes  purple-red,  and  gives  oflf  sulphurous  acid  when  moderately 
heated  ;  and  at  a  stronger  heat  becomes  pitch-black,  and  forms  humic  acid  (Waekcn- 
roder).  By  boiling,  or  by  continued  digestion  at  a  moderate  heat,  vrith  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  gallotannic  acid  is  resolved  into  galUc  acid  (Liebig),  and  dextroglucose 
(Strecker,  see  p.  762).  Small  quantities  of  ellagic  acid  and  humous  substances  are 
likewise  formed,  probably  as  secondary  products  (Strecker).  Acetic  acid  is  not  pro- 
duced in  this  reaction.  (Liebig.) 

9.  When  gallotannic  acid  is  boiled  .with  aqueous  hydrochhric  acid  out  of  contact  with 
the  air,  ellagic  acid  and  sugar  are  almost  always  obtained,  their  quantities,  however, 
not  bearing  any  definite  proportion  to  one  another.    (Rochleder  and  Kawalier.) 

10.  Nitric  acid  does  not  precipitate  aqueous  gallotaunie  acid,  or  -with  difficulty  only, 
but  colours  it  ycUow,  then  red,  and  decomposes  it  quickly  witli  formation  of  oxalic 
acid  (St  en  ho  use). — 11.  When  aqueous  gallotannic  acid  is  mixed  ■nith  aqueous  osinic 
acid  of  the  strength  of  3  per  cent.,  an  inodorous  deep  blue  liquid  is  formed,  transparent 
only  in  thin  films,  and  leaving  on  evaporation  a  black-blue,  amorphous,  insoluble 
laj'er.  On  dissolving  this  residue  in  aqueous  osraic  acid,  osraie  oxide  is  separated,  the 
reaction  being  accelerated  by  heat ;  and  the  red-brown  filtrate  obtained  after  heating 
the  liquid  with  ammonia  yields,  by  evaporation,  brown  crystalline  needles  and  a  hu- 
mous substance.  The  needles  contain  oxalic  acid,  and  an  acid  very  much  like  suberic 
acid.    (Buttlerow,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ivi.  207.) 

12.  Gallotannic  acid,  boiled  with  excess  of  weak  potash-ley,  yields  gallic  acid 
(Liebig,  xii.  398).  The  solution  separated  from  the  gallic  acid  does  not  contain 
acetic  acid.  By  prolonged  boiling,  the  gallic  acid  is  resolved  into  carbonic  and  p}T0- 
gallic  acids.  (Liebig.) 

When  gallotannic  acid  is  treated  with  alkalis  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  gallic  acid 
and  a  gum,  C'-'H-"-0",  are  produced  (Rochleder  and  Kawalier,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber. 
XXV.  558). — 13.  Gallotannic  acid  boiled  witli  Ayc^ra^c  o/' yields  gallic  acid  and 
glucate  of  barium  (Rochleder  and  Kawalier).  Baryta  or  limewater  in  excess 
quickly  colours  gallotannic  acid  green,  blue,  red,  andyello\iish-brown ;  acids  decolorise 
the  solution.    (Wack enroder.) 

14.  When  gallotannic  acid  is  boiled  for  several  hours  Nvith  an  equal  weight  of  neutral 
sidphite  of  sodium  or  potassiitm  and  12  pts.  of  water,  or  when  the  solution  is  evapo- 
rated tUl  it  froths  up  in  viscid  bladders,  a  quantity  of  gallotannic  acid  is  obtained,  equal 
to  75 — 79  per  cent.,  and  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  a  second  body,  which  has  the  composition, 
but  not  the  properties,  of  sugar.  (Knop.) 

15.  Chromic  acid,  heated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  gallotannic  acid,  quickly 
decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  (Hiinefeld,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi. 
361).  Acid  chromate  of  potassium  produces  a  yellow-brown  precipitate,  which 
quickly  turns  black  (Wack  enroder).  — 16.  Peroxide  of  manganise  heated  with  aque- 
ous gallotannic  acid,  with  or  without  sulphuric  acid,  decomposes  it,  with  evolution  of 
carbonic  anhydride  and  formation  of  brown  extractive  matter.  No  gallic  acid  is 
produced  in  this  reaction  (Hiinefeld).  Bj'  permanganate  of  j'ota.'fsiuui,  aqueous 
gallotannic  acid  is  rapidly  oxidised,  the  solution,  if  concentrated,  giving  off  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. In  this  reaction,  a  body  of  undetermined  constitution  is  produced,  besides  carbonic 
acid  and  water  (Mo nier,  Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  577).  One  milligramme  of  g-allotannic 
acid,  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  water,  is  sutRcient  to  decolorise  the  acid  solution  of  thfl 
permanganate  (M  o  n  i  e  r).  Wien  permanganate  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  strongly  acid 
solution  of  gallotannic  acid,  the  colour  of  the  permanganate  disappeai's  quickly  at  first  |,the 
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lirjuiil  bcooniinfl  j-cllow  tlicn  colourless)  ;  moro  slowly,  if  a.  portioii  of  the  gallolannic 
acid  lia.s  bci-ii  (Ici'oniposi'il,  so  that  the  iiistiint  at  which  the  last  portion  of  the  f^allotunnic 
acid  disappears  cannot  be  recognised  with  certainty  ;  100  pts.  gallotaiinic  aeid  lake  U]) 
about  CO  pts.  oxygen  from  the  permanganate.  (Mohr,  7iy;7V/<;/(7;,  2  Aull. Braunseh. -521.) 

17.  Gallotannic  acid  reduces  ferric  salutions,  partially  at  common  temperatures,  com- 
pletely at  the  boiling  heat,  to  ferrous  solutions  (AVackonroder;  see  ji.  76H). — 
18.  ].'"rom  cupric  saltx,  it  reduces  cuprous  oxide  ;  fi-om  vu  rairic  chloritlr,  niereui'ous 
chloride  ;  from  solutions  of  merciirous  or  mercuric  oxide,  it  gradually  throws  down 
metallic  mercury  (Waekenrod  er).  Carhmatc  of  silver  is  reduced  by  gallotannic 
acid,  even  in  the  cold.    (Sell iff.  Ann.  Ch.  I'harm.  cix.  65.) 

19.  Aipieous  gallotannic  aeid,  -which  remains  unaltered  when  not  exposed  to  the 
air,  decomposes,  -with  evolution  of  carbonic  anli3-<lride  and  formation  of  gallic  aeid  —  if 
it  remains  in  contact  with  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  gall-nuts;  therefore,  in 
infusion  of  galls,  and  more  quickly  in  gall-nuts  moistened  with  water  (Kobi que t, 
Pelouze).  Ellagic  aeid  is  formed  at  the  .same  time  (Krdmaun,  Mulder).  The 
formation  of  mould,  which  commonly  takes  place,  has  no  influence  on  the  transforma- 
tion (Win  ckler,  Kepert.  .5,S,  .101).  The  decomposition  takes  place  even  in  closed 
ves.sels  (Nesenbeck,  lir.  Arch.  xxxi.  129),  and  more  quickly  in  proportion  as  the 
solution  of  tannic  aeid  is  more  dilute  (]{obiquet).  The  transformation  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fermentation  process,  inasmuch  as  it  is  stopped  or  retarded  by  antiseptic 
substances,  as  alcohol,  wood-vinegar,  creosote,  mercuric  oxide,  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  gall-nuts  freed  from  tannic  aeid  excite  ^^nous  fermentation  in  solution  of  sugar 
(Larocque).  The  pectase  of  the  gall-nuts  is  the  ferment  which  excites  the  gallous 
fermentation,  and  the  simultaneous  conversion  of  the  pectoso  into  pectin.  The  j)ectase 
of  gall-nuts  is  also  capable  of  converting  the  pectin  of  fruits  into  pectic  acid  ;  and  pec- 
tase from  turnips  can  excite  tlie  gallous  femientatiou.  Gallotannic  acid  prepared  with 
other,  but  not  purified,  still  contains  suihcient  pectase  to  give  rise  to  its  decomposition 
when  dissolved  in  water.  Emulsin,  j'east,  vegetable  or  animal  albumin,  and  legumin 
retard  rather  tlian  promote  the  gallous  fermentation.  (Kobiquet.) 

Gallotannates  or  Tannates.  Gallotannic  acid  is  tribasic.  forming  neniral  or 
tri//ii /ii//ic  .■i<i/(s,  ha\mp,  the  composition  C-'H'°i\PO"  ;  likewise  acid  and  hasic  salts. 
All  these  salt.s,  however,  alter  quickly  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain pure  ;  hence  but  few  of  them  have  been  analj\sed.  The  acid  expels  carbonic  acid 
from  carbonates,  and  forms  precipitates  with  the  solutions  of  most  metallic  salts. 

Tannatc  of  Aluminium. — Hydrate  of  aluminium  shaken  up  with  aqueous  gallo- 
tannic acid,  quickly  unites  with  it,  forming  a  compound  wliicli  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  excess  of  tannic  acid. 

Tannatc  of  Ammoniurn,  C'-"IT-'(XTT')0"  (?) — Carbonate  of  ammonia  added  to 
aqueous  tannic  acid,  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  changes  to  a  whiie  powder 
in  vacuo  (J3erzelius).  An  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  causes  the  white  preci- 
pitate produceil  at  first  to  disappear  immediately,  and  the  liquid,  after  standing  for 
some  time,  acquires  a  red-brown  colour,  and  deposits  light  white  flocks  (Bu  e  h  n  er). 
Ammonia  gas  passed  to  satui'ation  into  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol, 
throws  down  white  flocks,  or,  if  the  solution  is  very  strong,  a  white  resin,  which  be- 
comes friable  when  repeatedly  treated  with  absolute  alcohol.  This  substance,  dried 
between  filtering  paper,  and  then  over  oil  of  vitriol,  forms  a  resin  having  a  faint  brown 
tint,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  (Buchner.) 

The  salt  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  gives  by  analysis  51 '3  per  cent,  carbon,  4'5  hy- 
drogen, and  3-3  nitrogen,  agreeing  approximately  ■S'ith  the  formula  above  given. 

Tannatc  of  Antimony  is  a  white,  gelatinous,  sparingly  soluble  precipitate,  ob- 
tained by  mixing  solution  of  tartar-emetic  with  gallotannic  acid.  Its  composition  re- 
sembles that  of  the  ferric  salt.  (Pelouze.) 

Tannates  of  Barium. — a.  Baryta-water,  added  to  aqueous  gallotannic  aeid, 
throws  down  a  basic  salt  (Berzelius).  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  aqueous  gallo- 
tannic acid,  not  in  excess  of  baryta-water;  it  turns  green  when  left  to  stand,  or  washed 
in  contact  with  the  air,  also  if  it  has  been  prepared  with  baryta-water  not  in  excess. 

i>.  When  carbonate  of  barium  is  added  to  aqueous  gallotannic  acid  as  hwg  as  effer- 
vescence takes  place,  the  liquid  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated,  only  small 
quantities  of  flocks  separ.ate  on  cooling,  but  alcohol  added  to  the  brown  solution  throws 
down  a  white  light  powder,  which,  after  washing  with  alcohol,  turns  brown  in  drying. 

c.  From  warm  aqtieous  solutions  of  alkaline  tannates,  chloride  of  barium  throws  down 
a  white  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boihng  water 
(Berzelius).  The  light  flocculent  precipitate  as.sumes  a  very  faint  reddish  colour 
when  washed,  and  after  drying  at  100°  C.  contains  397  percent.  C,  28  If,  36-8  0,  and 
20-7  ]3a'-0  (Buchner).  Strockcr  regards  the  salt  as  a  mixture  of  tribarytic  and 
dibarytic  tannatc. 
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Tannate  of  Cadmium. — Hot  aqucoas  gallotannic  acid  throws  down  from  cad- 
mium-salts a  white  precipitate,  which  assumes  a  yellow-green  colour  when  drv, 
becomes  anhydrous  at  100°,  and  contains  21'4  per  cent.  Cd=0.  Insoluble  in  wacer 
and  in  alcohoL  (Schiff.) 

Tannate  of  Calcium  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate,  on  mixing  the  concen- 
trated solutions  of  tannate  of  ammonium  and  cliloride  of  calcium ;  the  precipitate  is 
soluble  in  pure  water.  When  a  solution  of  gallotannic  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
hydi-ate  of  hme,  a  nearly  insoluble  basic  salt  is  produced,  the  solution  retaining  only 
traces  of  gallotannic  acid. 

Tannate  of  Chromium.  (?) — Chromic  hydrate  forms  with  aqueous  gallotannic 
acid,  an  insoluble  compound,  which  is  likewise  precipitated  on  mixing  a  solution  of  a 
cjromic  salt  with  gallotannic  acid  (Berzelius).  According  to  H.  Eose,  chromic  salts 
are  not  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls. 

Tannate  of  Co ia?^.— Cobalt-salts  form  a  yellowish  precipitate  with  infusion  of 
gal  s. 

Tannate  of  Copper  is  precipitated  in  biilky  yellow  flocks  on  adding  gallotannic 
acid  to  a  solution  of  cuprie  acetate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  copper-salt  be  added 
by  drops  to  solution  of  tannin,  a  reddish  white  precipitate  is  formed,  completely 
soluble  in  ammonia.  According  to  "Wackenroder,  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphydric  acid. 

Tannates  of  Iron. — Ferrous  Tannate  is  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  formed 
on  mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  gallotannic  acid.  Mute 
solutions  give  no  precipitate. 

Ferric  Tannate. — When  a  mixture  of  gallotannic  acid  and  a  ferrous  salt  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  precipitate  quickly  acquires  a  bluish-black  colour,  being  oxidised 
to  ferric  tannate.  This  black  precipitate,  which  forms  the  colouring  matter  of  common 
ink,  is  produced  immediately  on  mixing  a  ferric  salt  with  excess  of  gallotannic  acid. 
The  reaction  is  very  delicate,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  smallest  traces  of  tauuie 
acid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tannin  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  an  excess  of 
the  ferric  salt,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  liquid  not  even  becoming  coloured ;  but 
the  gallotannic  acid  is  oxidised,  and  the  ferric  salt  reduced  to  ferrous  salt.  The  same  re- 
duction takes  place  when  the  black  precipitate  of  ferric  tannate  is  boiled  with  excess 
of  tannic  acid,  carbonic  acid  being  then  evolved,  and  the  mixture  becoming  colourless. 
The  black  precipitate  dried  in  the  air  contains  12  02  per  cent,  ferric  oxide,  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  formula  C^'H"(Fe-)"'0",  which  requires  11-92  per  cent.  Wittftein, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing 
tannic  acid  with  ferric  salts,  very  variable  ;  the  only  way  in  which  he  obtained  a  con- 
stant compound  was  by  precipitating  ferrous  sidphate  with  gallotannic  acid,  and  ex- 
posing the  precipitate  to  the  air. 

Tannates  of  Lead. — These  salts  vary  in  composition  according  to  the  proportions 
of  the  solutions  used  for  precipitation  ;  the  variation  extending  from  3  to  10  atoms  of 
lead  for  27  atoms  of  carbon  (Strecker).  a.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  gallotannic  acid 
with  a  quantity  of  lead-acetate  not  sufficient  for  complete  precipitation,  a  Avhite  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  which  becomes  slightly  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  W!ien 
boiled  with  water,  it  loses  part  of  its  acid,  and  leaves  a  compound  containing  3-1-21 
per  cent,  lead-oxide  (Berzelius).  This  salt  probably  contains  C-'H"Pb'0"  (calciUa- 
tion  36'2  per  cent,  lead-oxide.) 

Gallotannic  acid  heated  with  lead-oxide,  gives  off  4'4  per  cent,  water,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  substitution  of  3  at.  lead  for  3  at.  hydrogen ;  the  salt  thus  produced 
is,  therefore,  also  the  neutral  salt,  C-'H'Tb'O". 

b.  Another  tannate  of  lead  is  obtained  on  pouring  a  solution  of  gallotannic  acid 
into  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  A  yellow  pulverulent  precipitate  is  then 
formed,  which  may  be  obtained  of  constant  composition,  by  boiling  it  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  liquid,  in  presence  of  excess  of  tlie  lead-acetate  and  free 
acetic  acid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble,  and  wlien  dried  at  100°  C.  contains  20'2  per 
cent,  cai'bon,  1-1  hydrogen,  and  63  0  to  63'8  per  cent,  protoxide  of  lead,  answering 
to  the  formula  C-"'H'»Pb^0".3Pb-0,  which  requires  20-2  C,  M  H,  and  63-0  Pb-'O 
(Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xx^-i.  128). — c.  The  precipitate  formed  by  adding  dilute 
aqueous  tannic  acid  to  excess  of  lead-acetate,  if  collected  after  a  few  minutes  boiling, 
and  dried  in  vacuo,  contains  68  2  per  cent.  C,  I'O  H,  171  O,  and  63  7  PlrO,  answer- 
ing to  the  formula  2C-'H'»Pb'0".7Pb-0  +  3H-0  (calculation,  18-6  C,  1-3  H,  15-65  0, 
and  64-15  Pb=0).  When  heated  to  120°  C,  it  gives  off  its  water  (15-6-i  per  cent.), 
and  then  contains  64-"  per  cent.  Pb-0,  answering  to  the  formula  2C-"n"Pb'0".7Pb"() 
(Strecker). — d.  Wlien  a  lukewarm  aqueous  solution  of  gallotannic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated with  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  waslicd  with  boiling 
water,  it  contains  24-85  per  cent.  C,  1-40  H,  and  62-80  Pb'O,  agreeing  nearly  witli 
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the  formula  2C"H"'Pl)^0".3Pb-'0  +  3H-0  (calculation  2511  C.  171  II,  2V03  O, 
and  .52-09  Fb'-'O).  At  120°  C.  it  gives  off  its  3  atoms  of  waf'-r,  amoiintiiij;  lo  2-2  per 
cent.  (Strccker.) 

Titnnatc  of  Magnesium  is  obtained  as  a  sparingly  soluble  basic  salt,  by  digest- 
ing the  aqueous  acid  with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  magnesium  ;  if  the  magnesia  is  used 
in  excess,  the  liquid  retains  only  traces  of  tannic  acid. 

Tannatcs  of  Mcrcur  i/. — The  mercuric  salt  is  a  brick-red  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
excess  of  mercuric  nitrate,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  soluticin  gradually  be- 
coMiing  turbid,  from  formation  of  mercurous  chloride.  mercurous  salt  is  obtained, 

on  mixing  the  solutions  of  mercurous  nitrate  and  gallotannate  of  potassium,  as  a  yel- 
low precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  mercurous  nitrate,  the  solution  gradually 
depositing  metallic  mercury. 

2'a  nnatc  of  Nickel. — Greenish  white  precipitate. 

Tannate  of  Platin  iim.  (?) — Tincture  of  galls  added  to  solution  of  platinic  chloride 
throws  down  pale  yellow  flocks. 

TdniiatesofPotassiuiii. — -On  adding  alcoholic  potash  to  a  moderately  concon- 
tnited  alcoholic  solution  of  gallotannic  acid,  till  red  veins  become  visible  on  tlie  surface 
of  the  liquid,  white  crystalline  flakes  are  produced,  which  when  washed  with  alcoliol, 
pressed  and  dried,  are  converted  into  an  earthy  salt,  very  soluljle  in  water,  and  con- 
taining 4.5-()  per  cent.  C,  3'0  to  3-1  IT,  -and  13-2  to  13  3  K-'(),  agreeing  approximately 
with  the  formula  C-'H-»K-0"  (calculation,  4(i-9  C,  2  8  IT,  and  13  5  K-0). 

Another  potassium-salt,  wliite,  pulverulent,  and  less  soluble,  is  obtained  by  dropping 
a  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  gallotannic  acid  into  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassium. 

Tannate  of  Sil  vc.r. — Aqueous  gallotannic  acid  forms  a  brown  precipitate  with 
oxide  or  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Tannate  of  Sodittm,  which  appears  to  contain  C-'II-'Na-O"  (at  100°  C),  is  ob- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  potassium-salt.  After  drying  over 
the  water-bath,  it  forms  a  light,  earthy  mass,  which,  when  suspended  in  water,  be- 
comes glutinous  like  gum-water,  and  dissolves  easily  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water.  It 
contains  on  the  average  -IG-C  per  cent,  carbon,  3'3  hydrogen,  and  10  6  anhydrous  soda, 
the  above  formula  requiring  48  9  C,  3  0  H,  and  9  3  Na-'O. 

Tannate  of  Tantalum.  (?) — Infusion  of  galls  colours  tantalic  acid  yellow,  and  pre- 
cipitates tantalic  anhydride  of  the  same  colour,  from  its  acid  and  alkaline  solutions. 
The  light  yellow  precipitate  is  soluble  in  alkalis.  (liose.) 

Tannates  of  Tin.  (?) — Both  stannic  and  stannous  hydrate  digested  with  infusion 
of  galls  decolorise  it,  and  appear  to  abstract  all  the  tannic  acid.  Infusion  of  galls  jire- 
cipitafes  stannic  chloride,  also  stannous  salts. 

Tannate  of  Ti  I  a  n  i  u  in.  (?) — From  hydi'ochlorafe  of  titanic  oxide  neutralised  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  ammonia,  aqueous  tannic  acid  throws  down  yellow-red  flocks 
(I'faff).  From  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid,  infusion  of  galls  throws  down  a  thick 
chocolate-coloured  precipitate.  Tannic  acid  colours  al/caline  moh/hdati  s  deep  blood-red, 
and  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  blood-red  precipitate  is  formed  wliicli  dissolves 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  (Rose.) 

Tannate  of  Tungsten.  (?)—  Infusion  of  galls  produces  no  alteration  in  the  solution 
of  an  alkaline  tungstate.  but  acids,  added  to  the  mLxture  throw  down  a  thick  chocolate- 
coloured  precipitate.  (Rose.) 

Tannate  of  Uranium. — Tincture  of  galls  forms  with  lU'anic  salts  a  red-brown 
precipitate.  (Rose.) 

Ta  n  nate  of  Va  n  a  di  un>.{?) — Vfith  salt.'i  of  vanadic  o.ride,  aqueous  gallo-tannic  acid 
firms  a  bluish  inky  mixture,  which,  when  lefttostandquietly,  deposits  a  black  precipitate. 
Witli  alkaline  vanadates,  infusion  of  galls  first  gives  a  green,  then  an  inky-black  colour- 
ing ;  the  mixture  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  forms  a  clear  dark  blue  liquid, 
which  gradually  ttirns  green  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  concentrated  mixture  may 
be  used  as  an  ink,  but  changes  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  lilack-blue  colour  passing 
into  green.  The  writing  is  durable  and  withstands  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
of  chlorine,  or  of  alkalis,  but  is  destroyed  by  successive  treatment  with  chlorine  and 
alkalis  (Berzelius),  or  by  nitric  acid  (Kraut). 

Tannate  of  Zinc  is  a  white  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  an  alkaline  tannate  to 
sulphate  of  zinc. 

CAX.I.S.    See  O.vi.i.NVTS  (p.  7G2). 

C'A.liIiSTON'ES.    The  general  composition  of  these  concretions  in  man  and  in  the 

ox,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Thudichum,  has  been  already  stated  in  the  article  Biliary 
C.vi.cuLi  (i.  588).    The  same  analyst  has  recently  made  a  more  minute  examinati(in 
of  a  specimen  of  os-gallstoncs,  in  which  he  h,is  found  the  following  coubtitueuts : 
V,.i.  II.  3  D 
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Glycocholate  of  sodium. 
Cholonate  of  sodium. 
Salt  of  resinous  acid  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Cholic  acid,  partly  combined  with  lime. 
Choloidic  acid. 

Cholochrome,  free  and  combined. 
Traces  of  cholesterin  and  fatty  acids. 
A  new  organic  compound  soluble  in 
ether. 

A  sulphide  emitting  sulphiiretted  hydro- 
gen with  acids. 
Lime  and  magnesia  as  carbonate,  phos- 


phate, and  in  combination  with  cholo- 
chrome and  cholic  acid. 

Chloride  of  sodium. 

Cliloride  of  ammonium. 

A  compound  ammonia-base. 

A  matter  having  a  very  repulsive  odour, 
and  another  having  the  flavour  of 
musk. 

Iron  in  the  form  of  oxide  and  phosphate. 

Alumina. 

^Manganese. 

Copper,  a  trace. 

Zinc,  in  considerable  quantity. 


The  bulk  of  the  calculi  was  made  up  of  cholochrome  ;  next  in  amount  were  the 
biliary  acids  and  their  salts :  then  came  lime  and  zinc  and  the  new  organic  compound ; 
the  other  ingredients  were  present  in  small  quantity  only. 

The  presence  of  zinc  is  certainly  remarkable  ;  its  presence  was  probably  due  to  some 
accidental  cause,  as  from  the  animal  having  licked  wood  coated  with  zinc-paint. 

For  the  method  of  anahsis,  see  the  original  memoir  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  34). 

GAXiZiUX.niIC  ACXS.    See  G.\llic  Acid  (p.  760). 

CAliVATTIsni.    See  Electricity  (p.  412). 

CAZiVAirOIVTETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of  a  galvanic 
current.  It  is  often  applied,  however,  to  instruments  which  merely  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  current  (p.  460). 

GA.XaVAN'OPXiASTT.  Syn.  with  ELECTEO-irETALLUHGY  (see  Ure's  Bictionary 
of  Arts.  &c.,  ii.  88). 

CAIiVANOSCOPIS.    The  proper  name  for  instruments  which  indicate  the  exis- 
tence of  galvanic  currents  without  measuring  them  exactly  (p.  443). 
GAMBXB.    See  Catechu  (i.  816). 

CAMBOGS  or  CAMBOGS. —  Gomme-gutte,  Gummigutt. — This  gum-resin 
appears  to  be  produced  from  the  Stalagmites  caiiibogio'iJrs,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  the  Giittifira,  and  growing  in  the  peninsula  of  Cambogia,  in  Siam.  From  the 
bruised  leaves  and  yellow  branches  of  this  tree,  there  flows  a  j-ellow  juice,  which  is  re- 
ceived in  cocoa-nut  shells  or  earthen  vessels,  then  allowed  to  thicken,  and  afterwards 
formed  into  roOs.  This  is  thefinest  sort,  called  the  pipe  r/amhoge  of  Shoii.  A  portion  is 
a.ho  formed  into  round  cakes,  either  entire,  or  having  a  hole  in  the  middle.  Gamboge 
is  also  produced  in  Ceylon  ;  and  an  inferior  sort  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  Gaiu- 
bogia  gntia,  a  tree  growing  wild  on  the  Blalabar  coast. 

Gamboge  occurs  in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  of  a  dirty  yellowish  colour  externally,  and 
covered  with  a  yellow  powder.  When  broken,  it  exhibits  a  vitreous  or  conchoidal 
fracture,  with  brown  or  saffron-yellow  colour.  Its  powder  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  and 
forms  an  emulsion  with  water.  It  is  nearly  inodorous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
gives  out  a  very  peculiar  odour  when  heated.  AVhen  simply  taken  into  the  mouth,  it 
has  scarcely  any  pei'ceptible  taste,  but  if  chewed  for  some  time,  it  causes  a  sharp  some- 
what acrid  feeling,  ending  in  a  sweet  sensation,  accompanied  by  drjuiess  in  the  mouth. 
It  afterwards  excites  a  flow  of  saliva,  which  is  coloured  yellow.  It  is  a  drastic  pur- 
gative. 

Gamboge  dissolves  in  alcohol,  in  resins,  and  in  ammonia.  The  ammoniacal  solution 
forms  a  red  precipitate  with  salts  of  barium,  yellow  with  zinc  salts,  reddish-yellow  with 
acetate  of  had,  and  brownish  yellow  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  following  analyses  of  gamboge  ai-e  by  Dr.  Cbristison  : 

Pipe-g.iniboge 
from  siam. 


Cake-pnmboge 
from  Siam. 

Ceylon  gamboge. 

eTa  6o0 

68-8 

71-5 

72-9 

75-5 

207  197 

20-7 

18-8 

19-4 

18-4 

6-2  5-0 

4-4  6-2 

6-8 

5-7 

4-3 

0-6 

4  0  4-6 

4-6 

4-8 

99-6  100-5 

1000 

96^ 

96^ 

99-3 

Eesin         .       .       74-2  71-6 
Gum    .       .       .       21-8     24  0 
Amylaceous  matter      .    .       .  . 
Woody  fibre 
Moisture 

Cake  gamboge  is  not  entirely  a  natural  product,  but  a  manufactured  article. 

The  resin  contained  in  gamboge  is  easily  separated  by  means  of  ether ;  it  is 
hyacinth-red,  and  yields  a  powder  of  a  very  fine  yellow  colour.  It  possesses  marked 
acid  properties,  decomposing  alkaline  carbonates  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  forming  with 
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tlie  alkalis  red  salts,  which  may  be  separated  from  their  solutions  by  common  salt,  like 
soaps. 

Aceordins  to  Biiehnor's  analysis,  the  resin  contains  72-04  per  cent,  carbon,  7'2.3  liy- 
di-o;rcn,  aiul  2073  oxygon  (mean),  and  its  silver-salt,  18-7  per  cent,  o.xide  of  silver, 
whenee  iiuclnxT  deduces  for  the  resin  the  formula  C""H''0";  and  for  the  silv<'r-salt 
the  formula  C''''lP^O'-.A<jO.    Johnston  assigns  to  tiie  resin  the  formula  C'Vy-^O". 

Ciilorine  turns  tlie  resin  white,  and  decomposes  it.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it  at  the 
boilinur  heat,  forming  o.xalie  and  picric  acids. 

Uaml)ogc  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative,  but  its  administration  re- 
quires great  caution.    Its  principal  use  is  as  a  pigment  in  water-colour  jiainting. 

Yellow  juices,  which,  when  inspissated,  form  a  substance  resembling  gamboge,  are 
obtained  from  several  trees  of  the  guttiferous  and  hypcricaceous  tribes.  .Some  of  them, 
give  good  colours,  but  less  permanent  than  that  of  real  gamboge.  An  artificial  gam- 
boge is  sometimes  manufactured  witli  turmeric  and  other  materials.  This  should  be 
rejei'ted.    ((iei-li.  iv,  471. — Poiiii/  C'/clupadid,  vi.  17G.) 

CiVIVISIGR SITE.  (Breithaupt,  .Tahresber.  ISOl.  p.  986.)— A  black  amplii- 
boh'  from  the  timazite  {q.v.)  of  Gamsigi-ad  in  Servia,  where  it  occurs  in  crystals  ex- 
liibifing  the  usual  combinations  of  hornblende.  Hardness  =5  —  6  (on  the  ordinary 
se.ile,  7  on  that  of  Breithaupt);  specific  gravity  =  .'i-llO.  It  is  velvet-black,  with  a 
glassy  lustre,  opaque,  and  yields  a  greenish-grcy  streak.  According  to  11.  Mviller,  it 
melts  very  easily  and  quietly  before  tlie  blow-pipe,  to  a  greenish  lilaek,  strongly  mag- 
netic glass.  It  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  contains : 
Si02  A1<0'  >VO  Mn-'O  Mt"Q  C;i-0  NaSQ  K-'O 
46-58      13-63      12-29      G'OO      8-44      8  83      3  17      1-00  =  99  94 

CAPIGVE.  The  stones  which  fill  the  cavities  forming  the  veins  of  metals,  are 
called  llie  gaiigue  or  matrix  of  the  ore. 

CANOniATZTX:.    Syn.  with  CliENoropitoMTE  (i.  867). 

CARAriCEUX.  A  product  obtained  by  treating  the  waste  madder  of  the  dye- 
houses,  uliieh  stiil  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  alizarin  and  other  colouring  inatter.s, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  lime,  magnesia,  &c.  It  is  adapted  for  dyeing  red  and 
black,  but  does  not  at^brd  a  good  purple.    (.See  IMaddhh.) 

GARA.TJCXN'.  The  product  obtained  by  treating  pulverised  madder,  previously 
e.xhausi.  d  w  ith  water,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acicl  at  100°  C,  and  again  washing 
with  water.  The  residue  thus  obtained,  is  found  to  j-ield  belter  results  in  dyeing  than 
madder  itself,  the  colours  produced  by  it  being  more  brilliant,  and  requiring  less  after- 
tre.itment,  while  the  white  portions  of  the  fabric  remain  unsullied.  (See  ^Iaddeh.) 

CARBEN'STII.BITE.    .Syn.  with  Stilbite. 

GARCIxriA  nZAN-GOSTAUTA  (Resin  of).  The  crude  resin  contains  87-9  per 
cent,  pure  resin  solubl,-  in  ali'oli(jl,  S  :j  per  cent,  gum  soluble  in  water,  and  3  8  per  cent, 
insoluble  matti'r,  consisting  of  woody  fibre  and  earthy  substances.  The  residiu' obtained 
by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  is  a  transparent  amorphous  mass,  having  a  lemon- 
yellow  eiilour  when  pulverised,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  only  partially 
eolulile  in  alkalis.  It  melts  at  110°  C,  and  consists  of  O"IT--0"'.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  of  tlie  juirified  resin,  forms  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  an  egg-j-ellow,  gummy 
precipitate,  which  when  dried  at  110°,  is  said  to  contain  5P/jO.C"'H''0"'.  The  residue 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  greenish,  melts  at  80°  C.  and 
consists  of  C''H--0"'.  The  port'on  insoluble  in  ammonia  is  pale  yellow,  melts  at  115°, 
and  consists  of  C^'W-O'^.  (N.  Reitler,  Cheni.  Centr.  1858,  pp.  510  and  575  ; 
Jahresber.  1858,  p.  4l9.) 

The  rind  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  used  in  the  East  Indian  Islands  as  a  remedy 
against  fever;  it  contains  a  substance  called  mangostin  {q.v.) 

GARDENIA  GRANBIFX.ORA.  .1  Chinese  plant,  the  pods  of  which  yield 
c roc  i  n  (  p.  IDS.  I 

GARNET.  Grniat.  Graiiat. — This  name  comprehends  a  variety  of  minerals, 
all  ervsiallisini!;  in  the  mononietric  or  regular  svstem,  and  represented  bv  the  general 
formula  3.1/O..1/-'0'.2Si0'  (Berzelius),  S.l/O'.V-O^.setO-  (Gmelin),  or  il-'/z.^SiO* 
(Odling);  wherein  M  =  Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  or  Mn,  and  m  =  /r,  a/,  or  nut.  Thus  a  variety 
of  subst.-uiees  are  met  with  differing  in  composition,  but  identical  as  to  their  constitu- 
tion, known  generally  as  garnets,  but  having  each  a  distinctive  name.  Acconlin"  to 
Trolle  Waehtmeister,  all  garnets  may  be  considered  a.s  mixtures  of  the  following  kinds 
of  garnet  in  varying  proportions.  The  names  inclosed  in  brackets  after  each  formula 
designate  the  varieties  of  garnet  in  which  that  particular  compound  predominates: 

1.  Ca-rt/'SiO*    {Ciniiamon-sionr,  Grossu/aria  and  white  garntt), 

2.  Mg^a/'-SiO*  {Black  ganiif  (vnm  Aieadsd). 
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3.  Mn^a?^SiO*  (Garnet  from  North  America  and  from  Broddbo). 

4.  Fe'-aPSiO*    (Oriental  Almartdine  and  other  red  precious  garnets). 

5.  Ca-/(-SiO'     (Common  yellow,  brown  and  black  garnet ;  also  Mdanite). 

7'  Aln^/^-liO*!^'^^^^^  compounds  do  not  predominate  in  any  known  spe- 
8.'    FeJi'^iO'  j  ''^  g^'^'^*-) 

Pyrope,  which  consists  principally  of  thp  compounds  1,  2,  and  5,  is  characterised  by 
containing  chromium,  which  probably  replaces  part  of  the  aluminium. 

Garnet  crystallises  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons  ocO  {Jig.  178)  or  trapezobedrons  202 
(Jig.  180),  more  frequently,  however,  in  the  combinations  ocO  .  ooOoo  {Jig.  201),  and 
ooO  .  202  {Jig.  206).    Cleavage  imperfect  parallelto  ccO.  (Kopp.) 

The  formula  Ca-a/-SiO*,  where  Ca  is  partly  replaced  by  Mg,  3In,  and  Fe,  and  al  by 
fe,  likewise  belongs  to  vesuvian,  which,  however,  ci-ystallises  in  forms  of  the  dimetric 
system ;  hence  the  chemical  compound  represented  by  this  formula  is  dimorphous. 
When  grossularia  from  Wilui  is  melted,  it  becomes  undistinguishable,  both  physically 
and  chemically,  from  fused  vesuvian  from  the  same  locality. 

Garnets  are  generally  transparent  or  translucent,  rarely  quite  opaque  ;  their  colours 
vary  from  red  or  red-brown  to  yellow,  wliite,  green,  and  black,  according  to  the  metallic 
oxides  which  they  contain.  They  have  a  vitreous  or  resinous  lustre.  Specific  gravity 
=  3'15  to  4  3.    Hardness  =  6  0  to  7'5,  or  rather  greater  than  that  of  quartz. 

Garnet  melts  readily  before  the  blow-pipe  to  a  transparent  glass ;  behaves  with 
fluxes  like  vesuvian.  The  fused  glass  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  garnet. 
Garnet  from  Greenland  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3'9  ;  after  fusion,  only  3'05.  Garnet 
is  generally  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  unless  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
lime,  and  then  only  partially;  but,  after  fusion,  it  may  be  entirely  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica  ;  a  red  heat  is  sufficient  for  this 
purpose  when  the  garnet  is  rich  in  lime.  (Kobell.) 

The  following  are  analyses  of  garnets: — 1.  C.  Gmelin  (Berz.  Jahresb.  t.  224). — 
2.  Klaproth  {Bdtrdge,  v.  138).— 3.  Tr.  Wachtmeister  (Kongl.  Vetensk.  Vdrh. 
1823).— 4.  Croft  ((?.  Bose,  Btise  nach  dim  Ural,  p.  132).— 0.  Wachtmeister 
{loc.  cit.).—  6.  Hisinger  (Sohw.  J.  xxi.  258).— 7.  Kobell  {ibid.  Ixiv.  283).— 
8.  Seybert  (Sill.  Am.  J.  vi.  155). — 9.  Hisinger  (Berz.  Jahresb.  ii.  1011  — 
10.  Kersten  (Karst.  Arch.  f.  Min.  iv.  388).— 11.  "Wachtmeister,  {loc.  cit). 
—  12.  Vauquelin  (J.  Phj's.  1.  94).— 13.  Damour  (Institut.  1856,  p.  1198).— 
14.  "Wachtmeister  (Pogg.  Ann.  ii.  1). 

lAme-garnet. 

Si02    A1^03    Fe^O'    Fe=0    Jln^O  Mg^O  Ca^O 


1.  Cejlon,  Cinna-mon  stone  .  38-80  21-20    6-50    31-25  =  97  75 

2.  "WUui,  Grossularia        .  44  00    8  50  12-00   .    .     trace  .    .  33-50  =  98  00 

3.  „              „       .       .  40  55  20-10    5-00   .    .     0-48  .    .  34  86  =  100  99 

4.  Urals,  white  .       .       .  36  86  24-19    37-15  =  98  20 

Magnesia-garnet. 

5.  Arendal        .       .       .  42-45  22-47    .    .     9  29    6-27  13  43  6-53  =  100  44 

Iron-garnet  or  Almandine. 

6.  Fahlun  ....  39-66  19-66    .    .    39-68    1-80   .    .  .    .  =  100  80 

7.  Hungary,  'precious .       .  40  56  20  61    5  00  32-70    1-47   .    .  .    .  =  100  34 

Manganese-garnet. 

8.  Haddam,  Connecticut    .  35-83  18-06  14  93    .    .   30  96  .    .  .    .  =  98-79 

Iron-lime  garnet, 

Mdanite,  Pyreneite. 

9.  "Westmanland       .       .  37-55           31.35    .    .     4-70   .    .  26-74  =  100  34 

10.  Schwarzenberg,  green     .  36-85    4-05  25-35    .    .     0-95   .    .  32-32  =  99  52 

11.  Vesuvius,  brown    .       .  39-93  13-45  10  95    3  35    1-40   .    .  31-66  =  100  74 

12.  Frascati,  black      .       .  34-00    6-40  25  50    33  00  =  98  90 

Chrome-garnet. 

Si02    AH03  CHO'    Fe^O     Mn=0    Mg^O  Ca^O 

13.  Bissersk,  Ural,  Uvarowite  35-57    6  26  23  45    33-22  =  98  50 

14.  Pyrope,  Bohemia    .       .  43-70  22-40    6  52  11-48    3  68    5  00  6  72  =  100  10 


Garnets  are  almost  always  found  crystallised,  and  disseminated  amongst  various 
rocks,  especially  mica-schist,  gneiss,  pegmatite,  clay-schist,  serpentine  rocks,  and  cal- 
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careous  rocks  in  tlie  iieif^hbourhood  of  crystalline  tlcposits.  They  arc  also  found  in 
trachytic,  basaltic,  and  volcanic  earths  of  recent  forniafion  ;  and  are  then  generally  of 
that  class  known  as  Mihinitc,  which  contains  ferric  oxide  Garnet  has  also  been  found 
in  small  granular  masses,  and  sometimes  in  small  strata  in  mica-schist.  (Beudant.) 

Altircd  Forms. — Garnets  containing  ferrous  oxide,  often  become  rusty  and  disinte- 
grated from  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  are  sometimes  altered  to  red  iron  ore.  Tlui 
lime  in  lime-garnets  may  lie  taken  up  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  waters,  and  if  magnesia 
is  combined  with  the  carbonic  acid  (as  acid  carbonate),  it  may  lake  the  place  of  the 
lime,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  steatitic  pseudomorph,  or  to  a  chlorite,  if  the  iron  partly 
remains.    Quartz  also  occurs  with  the  form  of  garnet.    (D  a  na,  ii.  191.)      C.  E.  L. 

GAS.  The  term  gas,  now  commonly  applied  to  aeriform  substances,  w-as  intro- 
duced about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Van  Ilelmont ;  but  its  general 
use,  even  in  scientific  language,  is  of  much  more  recent  date.  Strictly  speaking,  a 
gas  is  a  sukstanee  possessing  the  condition  of  perfect  fluid  elasticity,  and  presenting, 
under  a  constant  pressure,  a  uniform  rate  of  expansion  for  equal  increments  of 
temperatiire,  whereas  vapour,  which  may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  gas  near  a 
state  of  maximum  density,  does  not,  under  constant  pressm-c,  present  a  rate  of  expan- 
sion that  is  uniform  for  equal  increments  of  temperature. 

Since  the  liquefaction  of  several  gases  that  were  considered  to  l)e  permanent,  has 
been  effected,  the  distinction  between  gas  and  vapour,  originally  established  by  Van 
Jlelmont,  and  since  generally  adopted,  viz.  that  vapours  could  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  or 
solid  condition  by  increase  of  pressure  and  reduction  of  temperature,  while  gas  could 
not  be  so  altered,  is  no  longer  tenable,  or,  at  most,  it  applies  only  to  tlie  ordinarily  prevail- 
ing conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature.  Under  gi-eat  pressure,  gases 
appear  to  approxinuite  to  the  condition  of  vapour,  and  vapours,  at  high  temperatures, 
assume  the  characters  of  gas. 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  substantial  nature  of  aeriform 
Bubstances  was  almost  unknown.  It  was  considered  that  air,  like  fire,  was  an  element 
of  extreme  subtilty,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  rise  from  the  earth.  Still  it  was  held 
that  air  contributed  to  the  formation  of  .some  substances,  and  even  that  it  was  a  con- 
stituent part  of  them,  but  tliere  was  no  decided  opinion  as  to  the  material  nature  and 
ponderability  of  air. 

A  still  grc^ater  vagueness  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  appreciation  of  the  chemical 
characteristics  and  functions  of  air.  It  was  known  to  be  in  some  way  necessary  for 
the  support  of  fire  and  of  animal  life  ;  but  its  inliuence  in  regard  to  these  plienomena 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  more  as  analogous  to  the  influence  of  light  in  vegetation 
than  of  that  nature  which  it  is  now  knowm  to  be. 

As  regards  the  existence  of  aeriform  substances  distinct  from  atmospheric  air,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  anything  was  known  either  by  the  ancients  or  by  the  alchemists. 
The  suffocating  or  inflammable  nature  of  the  air  evolved  from  the  earth  in  various 
localities  was  early  observed,  and,  under  the  terms  spiritus  or  flatus,  aeriform  sub- 
stances produced  artificially  appear  to  be  referred  to  hy  some  of  the  writers  from  the 
foiu'teenth  to  the  seventeenth  centurj'.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  generally  con- 
sidered that  aeriform  substances,  differing  in  their  characters  from  atmospheric  air, 
were  not  essentially  di.stinct,  but  that  they  differed  from  it  only  in  consequence  of 
admixtures.  Thus,  Basil  Valentin,  describing  the  inflammalde  air  and  suffocating 
air  of  mines,  .says,  '  It  must  be  remembered  that  choke-damp  is  so  called  because  it  is 
not  piure  air  like  that  above  ground,  but  alwaj's  carries  with  it  something  that  is 
thicker  and  more  detrimental  to  man  than  the  air  above  ground." 

The  aeriform  substances  gem>raled  during  chemical  operations  were,  as  a  rule,  but 
little  regarded  at  this  period.  Paracelsus  (1-19:{ -1541)  mentions  the  evolution  of  gas  in 
the  solution  of  iron  by  sulphuric  acid,  as  an  erujition  of  air,  but  without  attaching  any 
significance  to  it.  The  knowledge  of  Libavius  (lo-?-lGlG)  respecting  aeriform  sub- 
stances, appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  inflammable  and  suffocating  gases  of 
mines. 

Van  Helmont  (1577 — 1614)  was  the  first  to  undertake  the  study  of  aeriform 
substances  whose  characters  were  different  from  tliose  of  atmospheric  air,  and  to  show 
that  they  could  be  produced  artificially.  He  distinguished  between  gases  and  vapours, 
as  being  respectively  permanent  and  condensable — (ias  est  spiritus  non  coagulabilis." 
He  showed  that  the  conditions  under  which  gases  arc  generated  are  chiefly  combus- 
tion, fermentation,  putrefaction,  and  the  reaction  of  acids  with  metals,  calcareous 
substances,  &c.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  far  from  having  any  true  conception 
of  the  relations  between  air,  gas,  and  vajiours,  nor  did  lie  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of 
the  distinctions  between  different  kinds  of  gases. 

Undertho  name  oi yas  sj/hustrc,  and  more  rarely  (jrrt.'  carhannm,  he  described  earbonie 
acid  as  being  a  product  of  the  combustion  of  fuel,  of  fermentation,  &c.,  and  as  existing 
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in  mineral  waters,  in  caverns,  anJ  in  the  stomachs  of  animals.  He  showed  that  it  could 
be  olitainod  from  limestone  by  means  of  acids,  that  it  wonld  not  support  life,  and  that 
it  extinnuished  flame.  But  he  confounded  under  this  term  several  other  gases  quite 
diNtinct  from  carbonic  acid,  such  as  nitric  oxide,  sulphurous  acid,  &c.  The  only  dis- 
tinction he  appears  te  have  drawn  between  gases  was  between  what  he  termed  ffns 
si/h'  stre  and  the  inflammable  gases  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic 
substances  and  in  putrefactive  decomposition.  Van  Helmont  also  observed  that  when 
a  light  was  burnt  under  a  bell-jar  over  water,  the  air  whie  i  remains  after  a  time  extin- 
guishes the  flame;  but  he  gives  no  further  account  of  this  air,  nor  did  he  make  any 
advance  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  part  played  b}"  the  atmosphere  in  combustion 
and  animal  respiration. 

In  the  early  part  of  tlie  serenteenth  century,  even  prenously  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  ponderability  of  air  by  Torricelli,  in  1643,  the  influence  and  functions  of 
atmospheric  air  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  cliemists.  One  of  the  earliest  and 
most  remarkable  inquiries  into  this  subject  was  instituted  by  Jean  Key,  a  French 
physician,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  an  apothecary  named  Brun,  that 
he  liad  observed,  in  the  calcination  of  tin  and  lead,  an  augmentation  of  weight  in  the 
calx  obtained,  which. lie  was  unable  to  account  for.  In  1630,  Eey  published  a  treatise 
on  this  subject,  entitled  "Essays  sur  la  recherche  de  la  cause,  pour  laquelle  I'etain  ft 
le  plomb  augmentent  de  poids,  quand  ou  les  calcine,"  which,  though  chiefly  of  a 
speculative  character,  distinctly  puts  forward  the  opinion  tliat  the  augmentation  of 
weight  ob.served  in  the  calcination  of  metals  was  due  to  the  absorption  of  air.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  Ke}-,  adopting  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his  period,  that 
metals  were  compound  substances,  considered  that  the  absorbed  air  combined  with 
the  calx  pre-existing  in  the  metal,  and  made  it  heavier  than  the  metal  from  which  it 
was  obtained,  in  the  same  way  that  sand  is  made  heavier  by  water  adhering  to  it. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  augmentation  of  weiglit  in  the  calcination  of  metals  was 
limited  and  definite.  "  L'  air  espaissi  s'attache  a  la  chaux,  et  va  adherent  pen  a  peu 
aux  plus  minces  de  ses  parties ;  ainsi  son  poids  augmeute  du  commencement  jus'qu  a 
la  fin.  Mais  quand  tout  est  affubl6,  elle  n'en  scaurait  prendre  davantage."  This 
essay  of  Key's  was  the  first  attempt  to  elucidate  a  phenomenon  which,  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  served  as  the  key  to  a  knowledge  of  gaseous  substances,  and  furnislied 
the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  chemical  science.  It  attracted,  however,  but  little 
attention,  and  did  not  lead  to  any  experimental  investigation  of  the  subject.  Mean- 
while the  facts  of  the  augmentation  of  weight  in  the  calcination  of  metals,  of  the 
necessity  of  air  for  respiration  and  combustion,  of  its  alteration  by  those  processes, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  fact  of  the  absorption  of  air  in  the  calcination  of  metals, 
though  perfectly  well  known  and  established,  floated  through  the  chemistry  of  the 
intervening  period,  unexplained  and  unappreciated,  much  as  the  facts  of  isomerism, 
allotropy,  and  catalysis  remain,  amidst  the  cliemistry  of  the  present  day,  without 
explanation  or  apparent  connection  with  other  facts. 

But  though  the  tendency  of  chemical  investigation  prior  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  did  not  lead  to  the  experimental  study  of  these  important  phenomena 
in  any  degree  commensurate  with  their  actual  value,  their  consideration  in  a  more 
speculative  manner  was  not  neglected,  nor  was  it  without  useful  results.  The  direct 
i^tudy  of  aeriform  substances  was  also  prosecuted  witli  some  success.  The  inflamma- 
bility of  the  air  produced  by  the  reaction  of  iron  witli  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  was  made 
known  by  Turquet  de  May  erne,  in  16o0,  which  may  beregarded  as  the  date  of  the 
recognition  of  hydrogen  as  a  distinct  substance. 

In  1665  Hooke  propounded  in  his  "  Micrographia  "  a  theory  of  combustion,  which 
was  designed  to  aflford  an  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  air  for  its 
support.  He  considered  that  atmospheric  air  contained  a  substance  analogous  to,  if 
not  identical  with  that  fixed  in  nitre,  and  possessing  the  property  of  dissoh'ing  all 
combustible  substances,  provided  their  temperature  was  raised  suSiciently  high.  This 
solution  he  supposed  to  take  place  with  such  violence,  that  fire  was  produced,  which 
in  his  opinion  was  simply  a  phenomenon  of  motion.  The  product  of  this  solution 
might  be  aeriform,  liquid,  or  solid.  Combustion  in  a  limited  quantity  of  air  was  con- 
sidered by  him  to  cease,  in  consequence  of  the  solvent  becoming  saturated  with  the 
combustible  substance,  and  could  be  revived  onlj'  by  a  fresh  supply  of  air.  The  con- 
stituent of  air  which  he  regai-ded  as  thus  taking  part  in  combustion,  existed  in  a 
highly  fixed  condition  in  nitre,  so  that  a  given  bulk  of  nitre  contained  incomparably 
more  of  it  than  an  equal  bulk  of  air.  Hooke's  views  were,  however,  put  forward  in 
such  general  terms  as  to  be  destitute  of  auy  scientific  value,  and  are  of  interest  rather 
as  showing  the  absence,  at  that  period,  of  true  principles  of  chemical  investigation, 
which  might  have  led  to  discoveries  of  the  highest  importance,  had  they  been  applied 
under  the  influence  of  opinions  which,  in  their  general  tendency,  were  so  much  allied 
to  the  more  advanced  knowledge  of  the  present. 
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Hooke's  views  wero  subsequently  developed  by  Mayow  in  his  "  Tractatus  do  sal- 
nitro  et  spiritu  nitro-aiireo,"  published  in  1669.  His  spiritus  nitro-aercns,  existing 
both  in  air  and  in  nitre,  was  the  solvent  which  Hooke  had  assumed  to  be  active  in 
combustion.  A  similar  theory  was  also  propounded  in  reference  to  respiration  and 
animal  heat  by  Willis,  in  his  "  E.xeroitatio  de  Sang;uinis  inealescentia  sive  accen- 
sione,"  published  in  1671,  with  the  difference  that  he  regarded  combustion  as  consist- 
ini^,  not  only  in  tlie  reaction  of  tiie  condiustiljle  with  a  constituent  of  atmospheric  air, 
but  also  in  the  simultaneous  elimination  of  a  combustible  principle  from  the  former. 

Far  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  experimental  investigation  were  the  labours 
of  Boyle,  with  regard  to  aeriform  substances,  and  the  related  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion, respiration,  &e.  In  his  "  Continuation  of  new  experiments  pli^'sico-mechanical, 
touching  the  spring  and  weight  of  air  and  their  effects,  wherein  are  contained  divers 
experiments,  made  both  in  compressed  and  also  in  factitious  air,"  &c.,  published  in  1680, 
he  showed  that  air  could  be  produced  artificially,  and  he  was  the  first  to  collect  the  air 
thus  produced,  without  mixture  with  atmospheric  air.  His  examination  of  factitious 
air  was,  however,  more  physical  than  chemical.  In  his  "Tract  containing  suspicions 
about  some  hidden  qualities  of  the  air"  (1674),  and  in  his  "  General  history  of  the 
air"  (1692),  he  frequently  refers  to  the  alteration  of  air  in  combu.stion,  but  his  conclu- 
sions are  more  guarded  than  those  of  his  predeocssors.  He  was  satisfied  that,  by  respi- 
ration and  by  combustion,  something  was  abstracted  from  the  air,  but  he  defines  this 
only  as  "some  vital  substance  diffused  through  the  air,  whether  it  be  a  volatile  nitre, 
or  (rather)  some  yet  anonymous  substance,  sidereal  or  subterraneal ;"  and  referring  to 
the  views  of  Hooke  and  Mayow,  he  say.s,  "  though  I  agree  with  them  in  tiiinking  that 
the  nir  is  in  many  jilaces  impregnated  with  corpuscles  of  a  nitrous  nature,  yet,  I  con- 
fess, that  I  have  not  been  hitherto  convinced  of  all  that  is  wont  to  be  delivered  about; 
the  plenty  and  quality  of  the  nitre  in  the  air;  for  I  have  not  found  that  those  that 
build  so  much  upon  this  volatile  nitre  have  made  out,  by  any  competent  experiment, 
that  there  is  such  a  volatile  nitre  abounding  in  the  air." 

In  reference  to  combustion,  and  the  calcination  of  metals,  Boyle  opposed  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  calcination  was  due  to  the  separation  of  moisture  or  some  other 
constituent  of  the  metal  calcined.  The  increased  weight  of  the  calx  he  ascribed  to 
the  combination  of  ponderable  heat-substance,  and  this  preconceived  opinion  led  him 
to  disregard  many  of  his  most  important  observations.  In  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments, he  clearly  showed  that  in  calcination,  air  is  absorbed;  but  he  made  no  attempt 
to  connect  this  fact  with  the  augmentation  of  weight.  He  heated  tin  and  lead  in 
sealed  retorts  containing  air,  and  found  that,  after  maintaining  the  heat  for  a  consider- 
able time,  on  opening  the  retort,  air  rushed  in  to  supply  the  place  of  what  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  metal.  But  he  regarded  this  merely  as  a  proof  that  the  retorts  had 
been  hermetically  closed.  Nor  did  Boyle  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  the  mode  in 
wliich  air  took  part  in,  and  was  essential  to  combustion,  though  he  showed,  in  his 
"  New  experiments  touching  the  relation  betwixt  flame  and  air"  (1672),  that  in  a 
vacuum  combustion  could  not  take  place,  and  that  lead  was  converted  into  a  cabc  only 
when  in  contact  with  air. 

Simultaneously  with  Boyle,  a  similar  explanation  of  the  increase  of  weight  in  the 
calcination  of  metals  was  given  by  N.  Lemery.  In  his  "  Cours  de  chymie  "  (1675), 
lie  savs,  "although  by  the  action  of  fire,  some  sulphurous  or  volatile  portions  of  lead 
are  separated  which  ought  to  diminish  the  weight,  nevertheless,  after  a  long  calcina- 
tion, it  is  found  that,  in  place  of  weighing  less,  as  it  should  do,  it  weighs  more;  "  and 
he  ascribes  this  fact  to  the  penetration  of  the  fire-corpuscles  into  the  pores  of  the 
lead. 

In  this  respect,  the  views  of  Beohcr,  Boyle,  and  N.  Lemery,  as  to  the  increase  of 
weight  in  calcination  of  metals,  were  identical;  they  were  also  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  ciiemists  at  the  time,  and  were  retained  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

One  of  the  earliest  objectors  to  the  opinion  that  glass  vessels  were  permeable  by 
the  fire-corpuscles,  as  assumed  by  Boyle,  was  Cherubin  D"Orleans,  Capucin  of  the 
province  of  Tourraine,  who  in  1679  published  a  dissertation  "  Sur  I'inipenetrabilite  du 
verre,  ....  sur  la  cause  de  I'augmentation  du  poids  de  I'Etain  et  du  Plomb  par  la  cal- 
cination." Eefen-ing  to  Boyle's  experiment  with  lead  in  a  sealed  retort,  he  says,  "  these 
chemical  observations  do  not  at  all  convince  me  ;  they  rather  prove  the  impermeability 

of  the  glass  than  its  permeability  For  to  show  the  alleged  permeability  of 

glass  by  that  experiment,  he  should,  before  opening  the  retort,  have  weighed  it  to- 
gether witii  its  contents  ;  then  having  exactly  ascertained  the  weight,  he  should  have 
weighed  it  again  with  its  contents,  after  having  opened  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  external  air,  which  he  says  ru!<lied  in  with  noise  when  the  retort  was  opened,  did 
not  cause  an  alteration  of  tlie  weight  tliat  had  been  observed  before  opening  the  re- 
tort ;  .  .  .     without  doubt  he  would  then  have  found  that  the  retort  weiglied  more 
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after  it  was  opened  than  it  did  before."  This  criticism  of  Boyle's  experiment  and 
conclusion  nownj  affects  the  main  object  he  had  in  vie-w,  viz.  to  establish  the  absorp- 
tion of  air  in  the  calcination  of  metals  ;  but  it  is  highly  interesting  as  illustrative  of 
the  gro\ving  sense  of  the  importance  of  quantitative  observ.itions  in  chemical  investi- 
gation, and  more  especially  since  the  deficiencj'  pointed  out  in  Boyle's  experiment  was 
precisely  that  which,  when  subsequently  supplied  by  Lavoisier,  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  establishment  of  coiTect  views  of  the  calcination  of  metals. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  18th  centurv,  the  belief  in  the  ponderable  nature 
of  heat  became  considerablj-  shaken,  and  with  its  abandonment,  the  previous  explana- 
tion of  the  increased  weight  of  metallic  calces  fell  to  the  ground.  Those  chemists  who 
noticed  it  at  all,  put  forward  various  hypotheses  to  account  for  it ;  some  regarded  it  as 
accidental,  and  Stahl  disregarded  it  altogether,  as  quite  unimportant. 

The  next  step  of  any  importance  in  the  chemical  history  of  aeriform  substances, 
was  made  by  Hales,  who  published  in  1727  his  "Vegetable  Staticks;  ....  also  a 
specimen  of  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  air.  by  a  great  variet}'  of  chemico-statical  ex- 
periments." His  investigation  of  this  subject  was  distinguished  from  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors, chiefly  by  his  adopting  a  quantitative  method,  and  by  his  emploj-ing  improved 
apparatus  for  preparing  and  collecting  gases.  Hales  was  the  first  to  use  an  apparatus 
which  was  the  germ  of  the  pneumatic  trough  now  employed.  A  globular  vessel,  filled 
with  water,  and  inverted  with  its  mouth  under  the  surface  of  water  in  a  large  pan, 
served  for  the  collection  of  the  gas,  which  was  generated  in  a  retort,  with  a  long  neck 
extending  up  into  the  globular  vessel  serving  as  a  receiver.  The  various  aeriform 
substances  he  obtained,  were  examined  only  as  to  their  inflammability,  or  their  power 
of  supporting  combustion.  He  first  observed  the  diminution  of  volume  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  when  mixed  with  nitric  oxide,  which  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  Cavendish 
and  Priestley  afforded,  such  important  results;  but  generally.  Hales' experiments 
contribiated  little  to  the  existing  Icnowledge  of  aeriform  substances,  and  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  the  different  substances  of  this  kind  which  he  obtained,  as  mere  modifi- 
cations of  atmospheric  air.  His  own  conclusion  from  these  "  experiments,  which  show 
in  how  great  proportion  air  is  wrought  into  the  composition  of  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  substances,  and  withal,  how  readily  it  resumes  its  elastic  state,  when,  in  the 
dissolution  of  those  substances,  it  is  disengaged  from  them,"  was  in  the  following 
words  :  "  Since,  then,  air  is  found  so  manifestly  to  abound  in  almost  all  natural  bodies; 
since  we  find  it  so  operative  and  active  a  principle  in  every  chemical  operation ;  since 
its  constituent  parts  are  of  so  durable  a  nature,  that  the  most  violent  action  of  fire  or 
fermentation  cannot  induce  such  an  alteration  of  its  texture,  as  thereby  to  disqualify  it 
from  resuming,  either  by  means  of  fire  or  fermentation,  its  former  elastic  state ;  unless 
in  the  case  of  vitrification,  when,  with  the  vegetable  salt  and  nitre  in  which  it  is  in- 
corporated, it  may  perhaps,  some  of  it,  with  other  chemical  principles,  be  immutably 
fixed;  since,  then,  this  is  the  case,  may  we  not  \vith  good  reason  adopt  this  now  fixed, 
now  volatile  Proteus,  among  the  chemical  principles,  and  that  a  very  active  one,  as  well 
as  acid  sulphur,  notwithstanding  it  has  hitherto  been  overlooked  aud  rejected  by  che- 
mists as  no  waj'  entitled  to  that  denomination?" 

Hales'  main  result,  therefore,  like  many  more  of  the  results  of  scientific  labours  at 
that  period,  consisted  more  in  the  proposition  of  a  problem  than  in  its  solution,  either 
wholly  or  in  part ;  and  in  this  light,  the  general  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  had 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  comprehensive  indication  of  an  important  and  fertile  path 
of  research,  which  before  his  time  had  been  little  pursued,  but  soon  afterwards  became 
the  means  of  entirely  remodelling  chemical  science. 

Of  the  writers,  contemporaneous  with  and  immediately  following  Hales,  little 
need  be  said,  as  their  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  aeriform  substances,  combustion,  &e., 
was  mostly  argumentative  and  prolix  rather  than  experimental,  witliout  adding  any- 
thing to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge.  Thxis,  for  instance,  a  lengthy  section  of 
Boerhaave's  "  Elementa  Chemise,"  1732,  was  devoted  to  criticisms  of  opinions  and 
speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  air  as  an  element.  But  by  this  time  the  speculative 
vein  of  chemical  study  had  pretty  well  run  out;  the  establishment  of  the  phlogistic 
theory  served  to  give  a  more  systematic  and  comprehensive  character  to  the  science, 
aud  admitted  of  its  being  cultivated  in  a  manner  more  calculated  to  secure  progress 
than  the  desultory  inquiries  hitherto  midertaken,  under  the  influence  either  of 
alchemistic  or  of  metaphysical  doctrines. 

Chief  among  the  achievements  of  this  epoch  was  the  investigation  of  the  difference 
between  caustic  and  mild  alkalis  by  Black,  and  the  consequent  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  as  he  termed  it,  fixed  air,  this  being  the  first  instance 
of  a  gas  being  proved  to  be  essentially  distinct  fi-om  atmospheric  air. 

This  investigation  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  history  of  chemistry, 
whether  it  be  considered  in  regard  to  its  special  character,  or  to  its  subsequent  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  science.    Undertaken,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  to  furnish 
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Bubject-inattcr  for  a  medlfiil  thesis,  it  nevertheless  stands  out  far  ubove  any  oflier 
chemical  resfiireh  of  that  or  any  previous  period  :  pre-eminent  in  its  completeness  and 
acenracy,  it  served  as  the  inaiii,airation  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  as  the  first  decided  step 
in  that  patli  of  researeli  which  liad  been  suggested  by  llalcs,  and  as  the  corner-stunc  of 
modern  ciiemistry. 

Having,  in  the  first  in.staiice,  ascertained  that  caustic  lime,  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  atniospliere,  became  heavier,  at  tlie  .'<ame  time  that  it  lost  its  causticity,  instead  of 
becoming  lighter,  as  migiit  liavc  been  expected  if  tlnit  change  were  really  due  to  the 
escape  of  a  ponderable  heat-substance,  lilack  perceived  in  this  fact  sufficient  ground  fur 
rejecting  the  received  doctrine  of  ponderable  caloric.  He  next  aseertainecl  that  the  loss 
of  causticity  and  the  increase  of  weight  were  accompanied  l)y  a  considerable  absorption 
of  air.  On  extending  his  observations  to  magnesia,  lie  found  tliat  it  etfervesced  with 
acids,  tiiat  it  losr  weiglit  by  ignition,  and  then  no  longer  efl'ervesced  witli  acids,  tliough 
it  still  yielded  tlie  same  salts  with  acids,  as  the  magnesia  that  had  not  been  ignited. 
lie  then  sought  to  ascertain  what  was  separated  from  magnesia  by  ignition,  causing 
tlie  loss  of  weight ;  and,  with  that  view,  heated  a  weighed  cpiantity  in  a  retort,  t^ome 
water  was  thus  obtained,  but  not  suflicient  to  account  for  the  whole  loss  of  weight  by 
the  magnesia,  Tliis  led  him  to  suspect  that  air  was  disengaged  from  the  magnesia  by 
ignition  ;  and  to  determine  this  point,  he  dissolved  a  known  quantity  of  ignited  magni\sia 
in  sulplinric  ai-id,  tlien  preciiiitated  it  by  means  of  a  mild  alkali  (carbonate  of  potash), 
an^l  found  that  it  had  increased  in  weight  as  much  as  tlie  magnesia  had  lost  in  weight 
by  ignition,  and  that  it  had  recovered  all  the  qualities  which  the  magnesia  lost  by 
ignition.  Hence  he  concluded  that  the  loss  of  weight  and  alteration  of  qualities  pre- 
sented by  magnesia  on  ignition,  were  duo  to  the  separation  of  air,  and  that  the 
restitution  of  tliose  qualitii's,  and  tlie  increase  of  weight,  when  ignited  magnesia  was 
dissolved  by  acid  and  precipitated  by  a  mild  alkali,  were  due  to  its  recovering  from 
the  alkali  the  air  that  had  been  expelled  by  ignition  :  in  this  latter  conclusion  he  was 
guided  by  Hales's  observation,  that  fixed  alkali  contained  abundance  of  air.  His 
own  statement  of  these  conclusions  is  very  simple  and  clear.  ''Quid  ergo  magnesia 
hoc  experimento  amisit,  quid  deinuni  recuperavit,  quod,  quum  adesset,  tam  niultas 
qualitates  dabat,  cum  abe.sset,  toUebat  ?  Aiirem  forte:  experimenti  eniin  vigesimi 
eonsideratione.  verisimile admodum  videtur,  pondcris,  ustione  aniissi,  partem  maximani 
acre  evanido  constare:  et  hoc  quidem  coroboratiir,  quod  ai-rem  uuUam,  post  ustionem, 
in  aeido  inject  a  emittat.  Nonno  etiain  verisimile,  aerem  ilerum  magnesi;e  ab  alkali 
rcstitni,  quo  tempore  illam  hoc  de  aeido  depellebat  :  alkali  fixum  aiirc  certe  abundare, 
ex  ingeniosi  Hales  ex[>erimentis  constat,  cujus  quidem  magnam  vim  eructat.  ubi  aeido 
puro  conjungitur ;  liac  occasione,  quanivis  non  puro,  aeido  tamen  certe  conjungitur,  et 
sal  etiam  meilius  ex  horum  conjunctione  fit,  copia,  dotibus,  omni  denique  modo  idem,  ac 
si  aeidum  purum  additum  fuisset ;  sed  neque  tamen  vel  minimum  aeris  erumpit  ;  nonne 
igitur  ex  alkali  ab  aeido  excufitur,  et  niagnesiaj  sese  unit  ailr?" — Dissert,  mcd  many,  de 
Ihimore  aeido  a  cibis  orio,  U  magiusia  hIIxi,  1754,  p.  37. 

lilack  then  examined  the  air  evolved  from  magnesia  and  alkalis  hy  means  of  acids, 
and  found  that  it  was  identical  with  that  given  off  in  fermentation.  He  gave  it  the 
name  of  fixed  air,  and  explained  the  dilference  between  caustic  and  mild  alkalis  and 
alkaline  earths  as  being  due  to  the  pn-scnee  or  absence  of  this  substance.  He  showed 
that  fixed  air  was  pssentiallj'  distinct  from  atmospheric  air,  in  regard  to  its  cliemical 
character,  and  in  regard  to  respiration  and  combustion ;  that  it  was  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel  and  by  respiration,  its  chief  characteristic  being  the  power  of  combining 
with  caustic  alkalis,  and  to  some  extent  neutralising  them  after  the  manner  of  an  acid. 

In  his  inaugural  dissertation,  published  in  1751,  he  also  suggested  that  the  explosion 
of  fulminating  gold  might  be  due  to  its  containing  air  in  a  fixed  state,  and  that  the 
increase  of  weight  observed  when  metals  were  dissolved  by  an  acid  and  then  precipi- 
tateil  by  an  alkali,  might  also  be  due  to  air  furnished  by  the  alkali. 

Shortly  afterwards  JIaebride  published  his  Experimental  Essays  (1761),  in  which 
he  g.ave  the  results  of  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which  fixed 
air  or  carbonic  acid  is  produced  in  fermentation,  putrefaction,  &c. 

Pneumatic  chemistry  received  a  further  inijiortant  development  at  the  hands  of 
Cavendish,  wlio  publislicd  in  1760  liis  "Experiments  on  Eactitious  Air"  in  which  he 
pive  the  results  of  his  examination  of  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid)  and  inflammable  air 
(hydrogen),  describing  tlieir  physical  and  chemical  characters,  mode  of  preparation,  and 
the  apparatus  by  which  they  were  to  ho  submitted  to  experiment.  He  showed  that  hvdro- 
gen,  mixed  with  various  proportions  of  atmospheric  air,  exploded  with  dilierent  degrees  of 
violence;  that  equal  weiglits  of  dift'erent  metals  gave  difi^erent  quantities  of  hydrogen  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  :  that  tlie  concentrated  acid  did  not  furnish  liydrogi  n  with  metals, 
and  that  when  they  were  heated  with  it,  .motlier  gas  (sulphurons  acid)  was  evolved. 

Eixed  air  (carbonic  acid)  was  shown  by  Cavendish  to  precipitate  lime  and  magnesia 
from  their  solution  in  water,  and  again  to  redissolve  these  precipitates  ;  he  connected 
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■with  this  fact  the  precipitation  of  earthy  carbonates  from  water  when  boUed,  and 
showed  that  potash  combined  with  fixed  air,  producing  a  more  easily  crystallisable 
salt.  He  also  made  some  advance  towards  the  determination  of  the  quantitative  com- 
position of  the  earthy  and  alkaline  carbonates. 

In  1769,  Lane  showed  tliat  chalj-beate  water  contained  fixed  air  as  the  solvent  of 
the  iron;  in  1771,  Priest  ley  observed  that  fixed  air  kept  in  contact  witli  growing 
plants,  acquired  the  capability  of  supporting  combustion  and  respiration,  and  that 
this  change  was  effected  only  in  daylight;  in  1774,  Bergman n  published  a  long 
memoir  on  carbonic  acid,  under  the  name  of  Acidum  aeritim,  showing  its  existence  in 
the  atmosphere,  that  in  its  chemical  functions  it  possessed  the  characters  of  an  acid,  and, 
in  short,  developing  more  minutel}-  many  of  the  details  of  its  history,  which  had  been 
previously  more  or  less  incompletely  made  known.  Lavoisier's  description  of  this  ga«, 
published  in  his  Opuscules  Physiques  et  Chymiques  (1774),  was  simply  a  confirmation 
of  Black's  experiments. 

Shortly  before  this  time  (1772'),  a  very  important  discovery  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere  was  made  by  Rutherford,  who  showed  that,  in  respira- 
tion, air  was  not,  as  Hales  had  supposed,  rendered  unfit  for  supporting  combustion  or 
respiration,  by  being  impregnated  with  admixtures,  but  that  it  naturally  contained  a 
substance  (nitrogen)  which  was  incapable  of  supporting  combustion  or  respiration.  He 
obtained  nitrogen  by  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  from  air  which  animals  had  breathed, 
and  showed  that  it  extinguished  flame  and  was  suflfocating.  In  the  sameyear.  the  calcina- 
tion of  metals  again  became  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  Priestley  and  Lavoisier.  The 
former  referred,  in  his  "  Observations  on  different  kinds  of  Air,"  to  the  absorption  of 
air  when  lead  or  tin  was  calcined  in  closed  vessels ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  the 
phlogistic  theory,  he  failed  to  connect  this  fact  with  the  augmentation  of  weight  of  the 
calces.  Lavoisier,  in  the  same  year,  communicated  to  the  Academie,  as  the  result  of 
his  experiments,  his  opinion,  that  in  the  calcination  of  metals,  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  the  increase  of  weight  that  took  place  was  due 
to  the  absorption  of  air,  which  was  again  liberated  in  the  gaseous  state  when  metallic 
calces  were  reduced.  In  1774,  he  made  known  the  experiments  upon  w.iich  this 
opinion  was  based.  One  was  essentialh-  a  repetition  of  Boyle's  experiment  with  lead ; 
but  Lavoisier  determined  the  weight  of  the  retort  and  its  contents  before  opening  it, 
and  thus  ascertained  how  much  air  entered  the  retort  when  it  was  opened.  This 
quantity  was  found  to  be  exactly  as  much  as  the  increase  of  weight  in  the  calcined 
metal.  In  tlie  same  work  (Opuscuhs),  Lavoisier  also  showed  that  tlie  augment^ition 
of  weight  taking  place  when  mercury  or  iron  was  dissolved  by  acids  and  precipitated 
by  lime,  was  probably  due  to  the  combination  of  the  metals  with  a  gas  derived  from 
the  precipitant,  and  although  the  experiments  on  which  he  based  this  conclusion  were 
mixed  up  with  the  production  of  metallic  carbonates,  as  well  as  mere  oxides,  the 
evidence  they  furnished  of  the  part  played  by  gaseous  substances  in  chemical  changes 
■was  not  less  important  than  if  they  had  referred  only  to  the  production  of  true  calces 
or  oxides  in  the  wet  way.  These  experiments  were,  both  in  their  form  and  significance, 
an  exact  extension  of  those  by  wiiich  Black  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  alkalis  and  their  carbonates. 

In  the  same  year.  Bay  en  showed  that  oxide  of  mercury  was  decomposed  by  heat, 
•without  any  addition  of  phlogistic  substance,  that  a  gas  was  evolved  in  the  process, 
and  that  the  reduced  mercury  ■n-eighed  less  than  the  oxide  from  which  it  was  obtained. 
To  Priestley,  however,  belongs  the  honourof  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  and  of  recognis- 
ing its  distinct  nature,  in  August.  1774.  He  had,  indeed,  obtained  it  in  1771  from 
nitre,  as  Hales  had  obtained  it  in  1727  from  red  lead,  but  in  both  cases  its  tnie  nature 
does  not  appear  to  have  V)een  noticed.  It  is,  however,  more  questionable  to  whom  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  credit  of  having  first  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  oxygen 
which  Priestley  obtained  from  oxide  of  mercury  and  from  red  lead,  was  that  gaseous 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere  which  was  active  in  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  cal- 
cination of  metals,  and  respiration.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  Priestley  communicated 
to  Lavoisier  his  discovery  of  oxygen  very  shortly  after  making  it  ;  but  consider- 
ing how  much  further  advanced  Lavoisier  was  at  that  time,  in  true  appreciation  of 
the  phenomena  with  which  this  gas  was  so  closely  connected,  than  Priestley  was,  there 
seems  but  narrow  ground  for  imputing  to  Lavoisier  unfairness  towards  Priestley  in 
claiming  to  be,  jointly  -with  him,  a  discoverer  of  oxygen. 

In  November,  1774,  Lavoisier,  in  his  memoir  "Sur  la  calcination  de  retain  dans  les 
vaisseaxix  fermes,"  first  put  forward  the  opinion  that  atmospheric  air  consisted  of  two 
gases,  but  he  did  not  express  any  decided  view  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  these 
gases,  except  that  one  was  capable  of  supporting  combustion  and  respinition.  while 
the  other  could  not.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  1775,  in  his  memoir  "Sur  la  nature 
du  prineipe  qui  se  combine  avec  Ics  metaux  pendant  leur  calcination,''  that  Lavoisier 
stated  his  conclusion  that  the  gas  obtained  from  oxide  of  mercury  b_y  heat,  was  the 
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same  as  the  constituent  of  atmospheric  air  which  supported  combustion  and  rospira- 

tion,  ;\ud  combined  with  metals  in  calcination.  In  this  memoir,  he  made  known  liis 
view  of  tlie  composition  of  oMi'bunie  acid,  wliicli  he  showed  was  formed  when  oxide 
of  irn'i-fury  was  heated  with  earlion,  and  was  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  carbon  witli  that  constituent  of  atmospheric  air  which  supported  combustion. 

Schcelc's  investigation  on  the  constitution  of  the  atmospliere, — made  in  1774-75, 
Init  not  published  until  1777,  in  his  e.ssay  on  "Air  and  Fire," — comprised  another 
independent  discovery  of  o.xygen  gas,  obtained  by  heating  nitre  or  metallic  oxides,  but 
as  he  was  content  with  the  fact,  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  tlir  pi-iority  of  the  discovery. 
This  essay  also  contained  many  valuable  results  connected  with  the  composition  of 
the  atmospliere,  the  plieiiomena  of  combustion,  and  other  details  relating  to  pneumatic 
cln^niistry,  especially  the  quantitative  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  since  the 
discovery  of  its  n.ature,  had  been  a  more  definite  object  of  investigation  than  it  had 
fonnerly  been.  As  contributors  to  the  attainment  of  this  result,  were  i'ontana, 
Landriani,  Lavoisier,  Ingenhouss,  Sigaud  do  la  Fond  and  Davidson. 
It  was,  however,  liy  Cavendish's  "  E.xperinients  on  Air,"  published  in  17S4-8o,  th.at 
the  true  quantitative  composition  of  the  atmosphere  was  first  established,  and  the 
cause  of  the  discrepancies  which  had  been  observed  in  cudiometrical  experiments 
made  known. 

In  the  early  part  of  178.3,  wliich  was  a  period  of  great,  importance  in  the  history  of 
chemistry,  the  knowledge  of  aeriform  substances  had  made  Very  considerable  progress, 
60  far  as  concerned  the  establishment  of  facts  as  to  the  existence  of  different  gases, 
the  part  played  by  atmospheric  air  in  cond^ustion  and  respiration,  and  by  gaseous 
substances  generally  in  most  chemical  phenomena.  A  passage  in  the  "  Histoire  do 
I'Academie  Koy.  des  .Sciences,"  for  1776,  published  in  1779,  will  sen'e  to  show  the 
change  wliich  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  this  subject.  "  I^es  substances  aeriformes 
sur  lesquelles  nous  n'avions  que  des  obsen-ations  isolees,  sont  devenues,  depuis  quelques 
ann^es,  Tobjet  des  recherclics  des  cliimistes  ;  et  elles  ont  jete  un  grand  desordre 
dans  les  tlidories  les  mieux  6tablics  et  les  plus  fermement  adoptees.  En  effet,  on  a 
reconnu  que  ces  substances,  qui,  au  degre  dc  chalcur  de  I'atmosph^re,  sont  dans  I'etat 
do  fluides  expansibles,  entroient  dans  la  composition  dc  la  plupart.  des  corps  solides  et 
Huides ;  c'etoit  done  un  nouvel  ordre  do  substances  auxquelles  il  falloit  avoir  egard 
dans  I'analyse  de  ces  corps."  In  the  same  vohmie,  the  increase  of  weight  in  calcina- 
tion of  metals  was  also  refemd  to:  "Ainsi  Ton  a  obsen'e  dans  les  calcinations  des 
metaux.  et  lenr  reduction,  que  I'explicalion  de  Stael  n'etoit  suiBsante  ;  que  les  sub- 
stances metalliques  s'unissoient,  par  la  calcination,  avec  une  espece  d";iir,  qui  s'en 
deiiageoit  ensuite  dans  leur  reduction,"  while  not  longer  back  than  1766,  the  same 
subject  was  referred  to  in  the  "  Histoire  de  I'Academie  "  for  1763,  in  the  notice  of  a 
memoir  by  Hellot,  Tillet,  and  Macquer,  "  Sur  les  Essais  des  Matieres  d'Or  et 
d'Argent,"  in  very  different  terms:  "  L'augmentation  observee  dans  le  bouton 
d'argent  fin  n'est  ....  qu'apparente,  et  il  ne  se  fait  aucune  transmutation  du  plumb 
en  argent  ;  mais  ce  premier  UiMal,  qui  sembleroit  devoir  considerablement  diminuer  de 
puids  par  Taction  du  feu  et  par  les  fumees  continuelles  qu'il  exhale  en  se  convertissant 

en  litharge,  augmentc  au  contraire  de  poids.  .  .  .  Le  fait  n'est  point  equivoque  

et  c'est  un  vrai  paradoxe  chyniique,  que  I'experience  met  cependant  hors  de  doute. 
Mais  s'il  est  facile  de  con.stater  ce  fait,  il  ne  Test  pas  autant  d'en  rendre  une  raison 
salisfaisante  ;  il  echappe  a  toutes  les  idees  physiques  que  nous  avons.  et  ce  n'est  que 
du  temps,  qu'ou  pent  attendro  la  solution  de  cette  difficult e."  Tillet,  who  had 
studied  this  fact  very  carefully,  remarks  in  his  memoir,  "Nous  sommes  done  forces  de 
convcuir  que  cette  augmentation  dc  poids  etant  constante  et  bien  d^cid^e  .  .  .  devient 
par  la  le  suji  t  d'une  recherche  curieuse,  s'il  est  possible  do  saisir  un  point  de  physique 
aussi  d^licat." 

liesides  the  gases  already  mentioned,  Priestley  had  discovered  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
ammonia,  fluosilicie  gas,  sulphurous  acid,  and  nitrous  oxide.  He  had  also  devised  the 
use  of  mercury  in  place  of  water  for  the  pneumatic  trough.  Scheele  had  discovered 
chlorine.  Volta  had  pointe<l  oiit,  in  1776,  the  peculiarity  of  the  inflammable  air  of 
marshes,  in  yielding  carbonic  aci<l  wlicn  burnt,  and  had  made  a  comparative  examina- 
tion of  it  and  other  inflanimr.ble  gases,  as  regarded  the  proportions  of  oxygen  requisiti; 
for  their  combustion.  lie  also  showed  that  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air  and  inflam- 
ma'  lo  air  could  be  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  and  Kirwan  had  endeavoured,  in 
support  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  to  identify  phlogiston  with  the  inflammable  air 
obtained  by  dissolving  metals  with  dilute  acids.  But,  in  general,  there  was  an  absence 
of  any  connected  interpretation  of  the  facts  which  had  been  ascertained.  Lavoisier 
had  civen,  in  his  Oj)i(sci'/' s,  a  comprehensive  historical  stat  meat  of  the  views  which 
had  been  entertained  with  regard  to  airitV.nn  substances,  and  at  the  same  time  put 
forward  his  own  views  with  regard  to  combustion.  In  his  paper  on  the  combustion  of 
diamond,  phosphorus,  and  organic  substances,  he  showed  that  only  a  part  of  the 
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atmospheric  air  was  concerned  in  the  process,  and  that  fixed  air  was  the  only  gas 
remaining  after  the  combustion  of  organic  substances  when  vital  air  was  substituted 
for  atmospheric  air.  He  showed  that  sulphuric  acid  contained  vital  air  and  sulphur ; 
that  the  production  of  a  salt  by  the  exposure  of  pyrites  to  the  atmosphere,  consisted 
in  a  simultaneous  absorption  of  the  same  air  by  the  sulphur  and  iron;  that  nitric  acid 
contained  this  air;  and  that  phosphorus  was  convertible  into  phosphoric  acid  by  nitric 
acid.  In  1781,  he  publishtnl  an  approximate  analysis  of  carbonic  acid,  and  showed 
that  it,  in  common  with  all  other  acids  as  he  maintained,  contained  oxygen.  His 
attempts,  in  1782,  to  explain  the  precipitation  of  one  metal  by  another,  as  consisting 
in  a  transfer  of  oxygen  from  one  to  the  other,  in  opposition  to  Borgmann's  view,  that  it 
consisted  in  a  transfer  of  phlogiston,  were  less  successful  than  some  of  his  other 
investigations ;  and  just  at  this  time  his  attention  was  directed  to  an  objection  urged 
against  his  views,  that  they  did  not  account  for  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  when  metals 
were  dissolved  by  dilute  acids,  nor  explain  whence  they  derived  the  oxygen,  which  he 
maintained  it  was  necessary  they  should  combine  with,  to  form  oxides,  before  they 
could  form  salts  with  the  acids. 

About  the  end  of  1781,  Cavendish  commenced  some  experiments,  which  "were  made 
principally  with  a  view  to  tind  out  the  cause  of  the  diminution  whicli  common  air  is 
well  known  to  suffer,  by  all  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  plilogisticated,  and  to  dis- 
cover what  becomes  of  the  air  thus  lost  or  condensed"  (PhQ.  Trans.,  1783,  p.  119): 
"  Having  now  mentioned  the  unsuccessful  attempts  I  made  to  tind  out  what  becomes 
of  the  air  lost  by  phlogistieation,  I  proceed  to  some  experiments  wliich  sei-ve  really  to 
explain  the  matter.  In  Dr.  Priestley's  last  volume  of  experiments,  is  related  an  experi- 
ment of  !Mr.  Warltire's,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  on  firing  a  mixture  of  common  and 
inflammable  air  by  electricitj-  ....  in  glass  vessels,  the  inside  of  the  glass,  though 
clean  and  dry  before,  immediately  became  dewy  ;  which  confirmed  an  opinion  he  had 
long  entertained,  that  common  air  deposits  n  oisture  by  phlogistieation"  {ibid.  p.  126). 
In  studj-ing  this  fact.  Cavendish  met  with  a  difficulty,  consisting  in  the  production  of 
an  acid  in  some  instances;  and  the  examination  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  took 
place  delayed  the  publication  of  his  experiments  until  1783;  but  so  early  as  the 
summer  of  17S1,  he  had  ascertained  that,  "when  a  mixture  of  inflammable  and 
dephlogisticated  air  is  exploded  in  such  proportions  that  the  burnt  (i.e.  residual)  air  is 
not  much  phlogisticated,  the  condensed  liquor  contains  a  little  acid,  which  is  always  of 
the  nitrous  kind,  whatever  substance  the  dephlogisticated  air  is  procured  from ;  but  if 
the  proportions  be  such  that  the  burnt  air  is  almost  entirely  plilogisticated,  the  con- 
densed liquor  is  not  at  all  acid,  but  seems  pui"e  water,  without  auy  addition  whatever; 
and  as,  when  they  are  mixed  in  that  proportion,  very  little  air  remains  after  the 
explosion,  almost  the  whole  being  condensed,  it  follows  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
■nflammable  and  dephlogisticated  air  is  converted  into  pure  water."  The  weight  of  the 
water  so  produced  was  also  sho^nn  to  be  equal  to  the  joint  weight  of  the  two  gases. 
Cavendish  adds,  "Last  .summer  (1783),  a  friend  of  mine  gave  some  account  of  these 
•xperiments  to  IVL  Lavoisier,  as  well  as  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  that  de- 
phlogisticated air  is  only  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston." 

These  experiments,  which  furnished  evidence  of  the  compound  nature  of  water — the 
only  point  that  was  wanting  to  render  Lavoisier's  theory  complete,  and  to  overthrow 
the  phlogistic  theoni- — were  interpreted  by  Cavendish  in  perfect  accordance  witii  older 
views,  to  which  he  uniformly  adhered.  The  water  obtained  by  exploding  a  mixture 
of  inflammable  and  dephlogisticated  air,  was  never  regarded  by  him  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  chemical  combination  of  two  distinct  substances,  but,  strictly  in  accord- 
ance witli  the  spirit  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  merel3-  as  being  the  result  of  a  mutual 
and  compensating  alteration  of  the  two  kinds  of  air,  both  of  whieii  he  supposed  to 
be,  at  the  same  time,  equally  air  and  also  equally  water,  the  difference  between  the 
two  kinds  of  air,  and  between  either  of  tlieni  and  water,  consisting  solelj-  in  their  con- 
dition with  regard  to  the  unkno\vn  principle,  plilogiston.  His  own  lauguage  in  reference 
to  tills  point  is  so  clear  and  explicit,  that  it  is  remarkable  this  fact  should  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  long  controversy  which  lias  been  maintained  as  to  the  dis- 
coverj'  of  tlie  compound  nature  of  water,  or  the  originator  of  the  view  that  water  is  a 
compound  of  tlie  two  gases. 

It  is  somewhat  questionable  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  Cavendish's  views  with 
regard  to  phlogiston  ;  so  f;ir  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have 
regarded  it  as  imponderable.  Certainly  he  did  not,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted, 
regard  hydrogen  as  phlogiston  ;  and,  tliougli  he  mentions  that  opinion,  as  put  forward 
by  Kirwan  and  I'riestley,  he  expressly  states  his  dissent  from  it.  "With  regard  to  his 
view  of  the  nature  of  dephlogisticated  and  inflammable  air,  however,  tliere  is  no  room 
for  doubt  or  uncertainty:  —  "dephlogisticated  air  is  only  water  deprived  of  its  phlo- 
giston," and  inflammable  air  "is  either  phlogisticated  water  or  else  pure  phlogiston, 
but  in  all  probability  the  former"  (Phil.  Trans.  178-1,  p.  140).    Again,  after  discus^- 
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inp;  the  probablo  sourer  of  llip  acid  produced  in  some  of  liis  experiments,  lie  s.ivs :  — 
"  We  must  allow  that  dcphlogisticated  air  is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  deplilogisti- 
cated  water,  or  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston;  or,  in  other  words,  that  water  con- 
sists of  dcphlogisticated  air  united  to  ))hlogiston  ;  and  that  inflammable  air  is  either 
pure  phlogiston  ...  or  else  water  unitcil  to  phlogiston,  since,  according  to  this  sup- 
position, tiiese  two  substances  united  together  form  pure  water."  Hi.s  account  of  the 
nature  of  plilogistication  of  pure  air  renders  his  opinion  still  more  clear:  "adding 
dcphlogisticated  air  to  a  body  is  equivalent  to  depriving  it  of  phlogiston,  and  adding 
water  to  it."  '■  In  the  detonation  of  nitre  with  inflammable  substances,  the  acid  unites 
to  phlogiston  and  forms  phlogisticated  air"  (nitrogen);  but  in  the  production  of  nitric 
acid  from  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  "the  reverse  of  this  process  was  carried 
on,  naniel)-,  the  phlogisticated  air  united  to  the  dcphlogisticated  air,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  its  being  deprived  of  its  phlogiston,  and  was  reduced  to  nitrous  acid  "  (I'hil. 
Trans.  1785,  p.  380).  As  illustrative  of  this  process  he  mentions  the  oxidation  of 
mercury  in  his  first  paper,  and,  even  in  1785,  the  formation  of  nitric  acid.  He  had 
formerly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  phlogisticated  air  (nitrogen)  was  "nothing  else 
than  nitrous  acid  united  to  phlogiston.  According  to  this  conclusion,  phlogisticated 
air  ouglit  to  be  reduced  to  nitrous  acid  by  being  deprived  of  its  phlogiston.  But  as 
dejihlogisticated  air  is  only  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston,  .  .  .  therefore  phlogisli- 
cateil  air  ought  also  to  be  reduced  to  nitrous  acid  hy  being  made  to  unite  to,  or  form 
a  clu  niical  conibination  ■with,  dcphlogisticated  air,  only  the  acid  formed  this  Vdj  will 
be  more  dilute  than  if  the  phlogisticated  air  was  simply  deprived  of  its  phlogiston  " 
(Phil.  Trans.  1785,  p.  379).  This  assumed  dilution  of  the  acid  shows  that  he  considered 
•water  to  be  produced  by  the  transfer  of  phlogiston  from  nitrogen  to  oxygen,  as  well 
as  by  the  transfi-r  of  phlogiston  from  hydrogen  to  oxygen,  just  as  he  considered  it  to  be 
produced  also,  by  the  transfer  of  phlogiston  from  mercury  to  oxj-gen,  and  to  remain 
as  a  constituent  of  the  oxide  of  mercury. 

The  argument  that  Cavendish  regarded  water  as  a  compound,  rests  solely  upon  the 
assumption  that  he  considered  inflammable  air  to  be  plilogiston,  an  assumption  not 
only  quite  gratuitous,  but  directly  opposed  to  his  own  statements  as  to  this  point. 
"I  know  of  no  experiment,"  he  says,  "  which  shows  inflammable  air  to  be  pure  phlo- 
giston, ratlu>r  than  a  union  of  it  with  water,  unless  it  be  Dr.  Priestley's  experiment  of 
expelling  inflammable  air  from  iron  by  heat  alone;"  and,  he  adds,  it  is  "more  likely 
that  the  inflammable  air  was  formed  hy  the  union  of  the  phlogiston  of  the  iron  filing.s 
with  the  water  disjiersed  among  them"  (Phil.  Trans.  178-1,  p.  137).  Even  the  fact 
that  the  water,  produced  by  exploding  a  mixture  of  inflammable  and  dcphlogisticated 
air,  was  equal  to  the  joint  weight  of  the  two  gases,  was  not  interpreted  by  Cavendish 
as  indicating  the  fornuUion  of  a  compound,  according  to  present  ideas,  but  merely  as 
showing  that  both  kinds  of  air  were,  as  ho  expresses  it,  "  turned  into  water."  The 
change,  in  his  estimation,  was  of  much  such  a  nature  as  that  in  the  production  of  water 
by  mixing  ice  and  steam ;  or  in  the  contact  of  a  negatively  electric  body  with  another 
positively  electric.  He  even  expressed  his  dissent  from  Lavoisier's  view  of  the 
fact,  while  admitting  that  it  could  be  as  well  expressed  according  to  that  view,  as 
according  to  the  phlogistic  theory:  and  he  speaks  of  Lavoisier's  view  as  an  "hypo- 
thesis," according  to  which  "we  must  suppose  that  water  consists  of  inflammable  air 
united  to  dcphlogisticated  air."  The  difference  between  Cavendish's  real  view  and 
this  expression  of  Lavoisier's,  will  appear  trivial  or  nothing  if  they  are  con.sidered 
in  the  manner  which  has  now  become  habitual;  but  the  fact  that  Cavendish 
took  the  pains  to  refer  to  the  difference  between  his  view  and  that  of  LavoLsier,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that,  in  his  own  estimation,  the  difference  was  not  .slight  :  and  if  the 
tenilencies  and  spirit  of  the  phlogistic  theory  are  fairly  considered,  it  will  be  evident 
evrn  now  that  it  was  no  slight  difference. 

It  is  only  to  the  disregard  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  this  and  similar  pheno- 
mena were  considered,  according  to  the  phlogistic  theory,  that  the  spurious  argument 
and  signal  misconception,  chamcteristic  of  much  of  the  water  controversy,  can  be 
ascribed  —  misconception  so  great,  that  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  biography,  has 
asserted  it  to  be  "undeniable"  that  Cavendish  considered  even-  oxidisable  body  con- 
tained hvdrogeu  !  "  Inconceivable "  woidd  be  a  more  correct  term  to  apply  to  the 
notion  that  any  such  opinion  was  ever  thought  of  by  Cavendish,  and  more  consistent 
with  that  high  estimation  of  his  philosophical  character  which  has  always  been  so 
generally  entertained,  and  which  rests  on  so  solid  a  foundation.  It  is  only  by  such  a 
disregiu'd  of  the  phlogistic  point  of  view,  that  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  attempt 
to  claim  for  Cavendish  any  further  share  in  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water, 
than  that  of  having  been  the  first  to  recognise  the  fact  that  it  was  the  sole  product  of  the 
explosion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  certain  proportions:  with  regard  to  this  having 
been  done  by  Cavendish  it  seems  hai-dly  possible  that  there  should  be  any  dispute. 
It  is  equally  impossible  to  perceive  any  ground  for  the  assertion  that  he  did  anything 
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more  than  supply  the  evidence  of  the  composition  of  water,  without,  however,  forming 
any  conception  of  its  compound  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  adopting  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  his  experimental  results.  If  the  mere  recognition  of  the  fact  that  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  yielded  water  by  explosion,  be  held  to  constitute  the  discovery  of  its  com- 
position, both  Warltire  and  Priestley  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  credit  of 
having  made  it,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  Macquer  and  De  la  Metherie,  who,  in  1776, 
had  observed  that  water  was  the  product  of  combustion  of  inflammable  air.  But  tlie 
view  that  water  was  a  compound,  was  incompatible  with  the  system  of  chemical  pliilo- 
sophy  then  prevailing,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  means  of  subverting  it.  The  credit  of 
having  first  given  the  true  interpretation  of  the  facts  observed  by  Cavendish,  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  Lavoisier;  and  to  that  extent  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  composition  of  water,  inasmuch  as  the  advancement  of  chemical  science,  at  that 
time,  and  in  this  case  especially,  consisted  more  essentially  in  the  correct  interpretation 
of  known  facts,  than  in  the  observation  of  new  facts. 

It  would  be  improper  not  to  mention  here  the  claim  which  has  been  made  for 
James  Watt,  as  having  been  the  discoverer  of  the  composition  of  water,  a  claim 
which  appears  to  involve  a  disregard  of  what  really  constitutes  a  title  to  be  considered 
as  a  discoverer.  Watt  certainly  was  the  first  to  put  forward,  in  1783,  the  opinion  that 
water  was  a  compound  of  inflammable  and  dephlogisticated  air ;  but  that  opinion  was 
merely  an  hypothesis,  based  upon  data  furnished  to  him  by  Priestley,  and  unsupported 
by  any  experimental  observation  of  his  own.  In  fact,  he  never  appears  to  have  laid 
claim  to  anything  more  than  having  put  forward  this  view  as  a  speculation ;  and 
though,  for  a  time,  he  believed  he  had  been  unfairly  treated,  his  only  complaint  was 
that  his  "ideas"  had  been  pirated,  and  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  his 
"theory,"  either  by  Cavendish  or  Lavoisier,  to  whom  it  had  been  communicated. 

The  communication  of  Cavendish's  results  to  Lavoisier,  by  Blagden  in  1783,  appears 
to  have  been  received  by  him  with  doubt  as  to  their  accuracy.  The  combustion  of 
inflammable  air  had  already  occupied  his  attention,  about  the  end  of  1781,  under  the 
belief  that,  like  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  it  would  yield  an  acid.  In  his  memoir  on 
this  subject,  read  in  1783,  he  says,  "L'analogie  m'avoit  porte  invinciblement  a  con- 
clure  que  la  combustion  de  I'air  inflammable  devoit  egalement  produire  un  acide."  At 
the  time  of  Blagden's  communication,  however,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  when  metals 
were  dissolved  by  dilute  acids,  and  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxides  by  inflammable 
air,  were  inexplicable  according  to  Lavoisier's  views ;  and  he  appears  to  have  thought 
Cavendish's  experiment  suificiently  important  to  repeat  it.  The  residt  which  he  ob- 
tained, at  once  showed  him  that  his  preconceived  opinion  as  to  the  combustion  of  inflam- 
mable air  was  wrong,  and  it  famished  him  with  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  those 
difficulties  which  were  then  being  urged  against  the  correctness  of  his  views  by  Kirwan 
and  other  supporters  of  the  phlogistic  theory.  He  followed  up  the  subject  by  decom- 
posing water,  and  contributed  to  establishing  its  quantitative  composition.  Berthollet 
and  other  chemists  soon  afterwards  adopted  his  views;  before  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  the  antiphlogistic  theory  was  generally  established  ;  and  with  its  establishment, 
the  chemical  importance  of  gaseous  substances  was  fully  recognised. 

Since  that  time,  the  knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  physical  characters  of  gases  has 
been  largely  extended  by  the  investigations  of  numerous  chemists.  The  relations  of 
volume  obtaining  in  the  combination  of  gases,  first  definitely  pointed  out  by  G-ay- 
Lussac  and  Humboldt  in  1805,  and  subsequently  developed  by  the  former  in  1809, 
have  but  recently  been  fully  brought  to  bear  upon  the  theory  of  chemical  constitution, 
and,  like  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  investigated  by  Dalton  and  Graham,  belong 
so  entirely  to  the  chemistry  of  the  present  time,  that  they  wUl  require  to  be  treated  in 
separate  articles.  B.  H.  P. 

CAS  BTTRiarERS  AND  FirBTTACES.  The  forms  of  gas-burner  used  for 
illumination,  are  described  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  art. 
Coal-gas,  i.  733.  In  these  btirners,  the  main  condition  to  be  fulfilled  is,  to  supply  the 
flame  with  just  so  much  air  as  to  burn  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  gas,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  carbon  to  prevent  the  formation  of  visible  smoke,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  separate  a  certain  quantity  of  the  carbon  within  the  flame  in  the  form  of 
minute  solid  particles,  which,  being  rendered  incandescent  by  the  flame,  impart  to  it 
a  high  degree  of  luminosity ;  perfect  combustion  is  not  desirable,  as  all  the  products 
would  then  be  gaseous,  and  very  little  light  would  be  emitted.  (See  Combustion,  i.  1094, 
and  I»LAME,  ii.  654.)  But  when  coal-gas  is  used  as  a  source  of  heat,  it  is  desirable  to 
make  the  combustion  as  complete  as  possible,  as  this  condition  insures  the  production 
of  a  high  temperature  and  the  absence  of  smoke.  This  object  is  attained  by  mixing 
the  combustible  gas,  before  it  reaches  the  burning  point,  with  the  quantity  of  air 
required  to  burn  it  completely.  A  simple  and  effi?ctivo  contrivance  for  this  purpose  is 
to  fix  on  the  top  of  the  chimney  of  an  ordinary  argand  gas-burner  a  piece  of  wire- 
gauze,  then  turn  on  the  gas,  and  light  it  above  the  gauze.    The  gas  then  becomes 
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mixed  with  air  in  passing  up  the  chimney,  and  this  mixture,  when  sat  on  fire  above 
the  wire-gauze,  burns  with  a  pale  bhie,  perfectly  smokeless  flame,  producing  a  very 
intense  heat,  and  well  adapted  for  heating  basins,  small  crucibles,  or  other  vessels.  If 
the  wire-gauze  is  of  the  proper  degree  of  fineness,  and  fits  closely  on  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  the  flame  will  not  extend  to  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  below  the  nire-gauze, 
because  in  passing  through  the  meshes,  it  would  be  cooled  below  the  burning  tempe- 
rature, as  in  the  miner's  safety-lamp  (i.  1101). 

But  the  form  of  gas-burner  now  most  generally  used  in  chemical  laboratories,  as  a 
source  of  heat,  is  that  contrived  by  Professor  Bunsen,  and  represented  in  Jig.  496.  The 


Fig.  496. 


-If  the 


gas,  supplied  by  a  flexible  tube  attached  at  passes  through  a  set  of 
small  holes  into  the  box  a,  in  which  it  mixes  with  atmospheric 
air  entering  freely  by  a  number  of  holes  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  gaseous  mixture  passes  up  the  tube  b,  and  is  inflamed  at  the 
top,  where  it  burns  with  a  single  tall  blue  flame,  which  gives  no 
smoke  and  very  little  light,  but  much  heat.  The  flame  may  be 
matle  large  or  small  at  pleasure  by  regulating  the  supply  of  gas  ; 
and  by  arranging  two  or  more  such  tubes,  together  with  an  air- 
box  containing  a  sufficient  number  of  holes,  a  very  powerfid  burner 
may  be  constructed. 

This  form  of  burner  is,  however,  subject  to  two  defects;  some- 
times the  flame  burns  white  and  smoky,  and  sometimes  it  blows 
down,  the  gaseous  mixture  exploding,  and  thegas  then  burning  with 
a  smoky  flame  in  the  air-box  a.  The  remedies  for  these  defects  are  as  follow.' 
flame  is  white  only  when  the  gas  is  turned  on  very  full,  the  remedy  is  to  lessen  the 
supply  of  gas;  but  if  the  flame  continues  to  burn  white  at  the  top,  when  the  gas 
is  gradually  turned  off  and  the  mass  of  flame  slowly  sinks,  then  the  holes  which 
deliver  the  gas  from  the  supply  pipe  into  the  air-box  are  too  large,  and  are  placed  too 
directly  under  the  centre  of  the  vertical  tube  h  :  these  defects  must  be  corrected  in  the 
instrument.  Finally,  when  the  flame  blows  down,  it  is  because  the  supply  of  atmo- 
Bpheric  air  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  gas,  and  their  relative  pro- 
portions must  be  altered.  To  effect  this  alteration,  Mr.  Griflin  (to  whose  kindness 
the  editor  is  indebted  for  the  following  descriptions  of  gas  burners  and  furnaces) 
places  over  the  air-box  a  a  thin  brass  cap,  c,  perforated  with  holes,  and  capable  of 
turning  round  so  as  partially  to  close  the  hole-s,  and  thus  lessen  tlie  supply  of  air.  If, 
when  the  gas  is  alight,  the  flame  needs  to  be  lowered,  tirst  the  supply  of  air  is  to  be 
lessened,  then  the  supply  of  gag.  If  the  flame  is  to  be  enlarged,  first  the  supply  of  gas 
must  be  increased,  and  then  the  supply  of  air.  In  short,  to  prevent  the  flame  blowing 
down,  the  gas  must  always  be  first  placed  in  excess,  and  then  have  the  proper  quantity 
of  air  adjusted  to  suit  it,  by  means  of  the  regulator  c. 

To  produce  a  spreading  flame,  and  render  the  burner  better  adapted  for  heating  an 
evaporating  basin,  iMr.  Griffin  places  over  the  mouth 
of  the  vertical  tube  b  {  fig.  496),  a  flat  cast-iron  box, 
d,  with  many  holes  round  its  margin,  and  a  few  small 
ones  on  tlie  top.  The  flame  thus  produced  consists  of  a 
series  of  radiating  jets,  forming  a  horizontal  circular 
flame.  Fig.  497  represents  a  variety  of  this  rose  burner 
in  which  the  head  is  not  removable,  but  the  etflux  of 
the  mixed  gases  is  regulated  by  a  sliding  valve  b. 
When  the  slide  is  pushed  over  the  central  hole,  the 
burner  gives  a  number  of  small  flames  in  a  circle  suit- 
able for  boiling  and  evaporation;  when  it  is  pushed 
aside,  the  liurner  gives  a  single  tall  flame  adapted  for 
ignition  and  fusion. 

Gas  Furnaces,  The  power  of  the  burner  just 
described,  and,  indeed,  of  every  kind  of  gas-burner, 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  surrounding  the  flame 
with  a  jacket  of  fire-clay,  or  some  other  substance  of 
small  Conducting  power,  which  will  prevent  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  heat  by  radiation.  In  this  manner  gas  fur- 
naces may  be  constructed  capable  of  producing  very  high  temperatures  with  but  a  small 
expenditure  of  gas. 

Fig.  498  represents  a  gas  furnace  arranged  for  boiling  and  evaporation,  a  is  the 
gas  burner,  like  that  represented  in.%.  496  :  it  is  12  inches  high,  the  bore  of  the  tube 
(/  is  1  inch,  and  the  diameter  of  the  fire-box  c  is  4  inches :  b  is  an  iron  stool  with  three 
legs;  <-,  a  furnace-body,  or  iron  jacket,  lined  with  plumbago  or  fire-clay.  Fig.  499 
shows  the  jacket  and  lining  in  section,  and  marks  the  position  of  the  fire-box,  c,  of  the 
gas-burner.    This  furnace  is  14  inches  high  and  9  inches  in  diameter.    The  three 
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brackets  fixed  ou  the  upper  part  of  the  jacket  serve  to  support  th"  vessel  containing 
the  liquid  to  be  boiled  or  evaporated.    A  porcelain  basin  16  or  IS  inches  in  diameter 
can  be  thus  supported.    It  is  important  to  allow,  between  the  jacket  c  and  the  evapo- 
rating basin,  plenty  of  space  for  the 
Fig.  498.  Fig.  499.      escape  of  the  heated  air  which  ascends 

from  the  interior  of  the  furnace.  When 
tlie  evaporating  basin  is  of  small  dia- 
meter, it  may  be  supported  on  triangles 
placed  within  the  furnace  c.  Kound  the 
vertical  tube  of  the  gas-burner  a,  there 
is  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  c  {fig. 
499)  a  circular  opening  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter, through  which  the  air  passes 
freely,  partly  to  feed  the  flame  and  partly  to  be  heated 
by  the  flame,  and  directed  upwards  in  a  continuous  cur- 
rent upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  basin  that  is  to  be 
heated.  The  flame  within  the  furnace  burns  steadily. 
No  side  currents  of  air  agitate  it.  No  part  of  it  touches, 
or  must  be  permitted  to  touch,  the  basin,  which  should 
receive  its  heat  solely  from  the  mass  of  ascending  hot  air. 
The  gas-burner  thus  arranged,  and  supplied  by  a  gas-pipe 
of  \  inch  bore,  burns  about  33  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  an  hour, 
and  the  flame  wliich  it  produces,  acting  upon  water  contained  in  an  open  porcelain 
evaporating  basin,  will  heat  from  60°  to  212°  F. : 

1  quart  in  5  minutes   |    1  gallon  in  15  minutes   |   2  gallons  in  30  minutes 

When  the  water  boUs,  it  is  driven  off  in  steam  at  the  rate  of  more  tluin  a  gallon  of 
water  per  hour. 

By  increasing  the  draught  and  confining  the  heat  stiU  more,  the  same  gas  burner 
may  be  made  to  give  heat  enough  for  the  fusion  of 
silicates  with  carbonate  of  soda.    Fig.  500  represents  a 
gas  furnace  contrived  by  Mr.  Griflin  for  this  purpose,  a 
is  the  gas-burner ;  6,  a  tall  iron  stool ;  c,  a  chimney  which 
collects  atmospheric  air  to  feed  the  flame,  and  leads  it  up 
close  to  the  vertical  tube  of  the  gas-burner,  by  which 
contrivance  the  air  is  warmed  and  the  tube  cooled  ;  d  is 
a  sole  or  plate  of  fire-clay ;  z  is  a  cylinder  of  fire-clay, 
4  inches  high,  and  4i  inches  diameter ;      is  a  plum- 
bago or  fire-clay  furnace,  in  which  is  placed  a  small 
cast  iron  ring,  the  form  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  501, 
and  on  this  ring  the  platinum  crucible  is  adjusted  ;  I  is 
a  fire-clay  or  plumbago  reverberatory 
Fig.  501.    dome ;  and  g  is  the  chimney,  24  inches 
long  and  3i  inches  wide.    'I  he  crucible 
being  adjusted,  the  gas  lighted,  and  the 
dome  and  chimney  put  on,  the  lapse  of 
12  or  15  minutes,  according  to  the  qua- 
lity and  pressure  of  the  gas,  suffices  for 
the  fusion  of  1000  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  in  a  platinum  crucible.* 
The  crucible  is  placed  very  high  above  the  orifice  of 
the  tube  a  at  which  the  gas  is  inflamed.    The  distance 
is,  in  fact,  about  10  inches,  the  point  of  maximum  heat 
in  the  flame  being  at  nearly  that  distance  from  the 
burner,  more  or  less  according  to  the  pressure  and  the 
quality  of  the  gas.     The  gas  which  rises  from  the 
burner  a,  though  mixed  with  as  much  air  as  it  will 
bear  without  becoming  explosive  when  lighted,  does 
not  contain  suflScient  oxygen  to  burn  all  the  carbon 
present  in  it.    The  flame  produced  is,  consequently, 
quite  superficial.    The  gaseous  mixture  burns  only  on 
the  surface,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  fresh  atmospheric 
air,  and  it  requires  time  to  take  up  the  requisite  amount 
of  oxj'geu.    The  draught  produced  by  the  joint  action 

•  If  this  quantity  of  fused  carbonate  of  soda  is  permitted  to  cool  and  consolidate  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  the  salt  is  liable  to  expand  and  burst  the  crucible. 
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of  tho  two  chimneys  c  and  g  carries  the  flame  rapidly  to  a  great  height  before  tlie  point 
of  eompleto  combustion  is  attained. 

Wlien  the  highest  degree  of  heat  is  not  required,  the  reverberatory  dome  /  may  bo 
omitted.  It  must  also  bo  dispensed  with  when  the  crucible  to  be  heated  is  of  compa- 
ratively large  size,  because  it  is  then  Liable  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  by 
impeding  tho  draught. 

■  Fiq.  502  shows  a  form  of  the  furnace  adapted  for  igniting  a  largo  fire-clay  crucible, 
as  when  o.xide  of  copper  is  to  be  dried  for  uso  in  organic  analysi.s.  The  crucible  is  en- 
closed within  a  reverberatory  dome  /.     The  chim- 
ney is  provided  with  a  damper  to  lessen  the  draught  Fir/.  502. 
when  small  crucibles  are  to  bo  heatetL 

The  action  of  these  furnaces  may  be  judged  of 
by  a  peculiar  roaring  noise  which  thej'  produce.  If 
the  gas  and  air  are  mixed  in  due  proportions,  the 
roar  is  regular  and  continuous.  If  there  is  too  much 
gas,  tho  roar  is  lessened;  if  too  much  air,  the  roar  is 
increased,  but  is  rendered  irregularand  interniittojit. 
The  greater  the  noise,  the  gi-oater  the  heat  in  tlic 
furnace :  bnt  when  tho  roar  becomes  spasmodic, 
tho  flame  is  on  the  point  of  blowing  down.  To 
prevent  that  occurrence,  tho  proportion  of  air  must 
be  lessened  or  that  of  gas  increased. 

Tho  effects  ascribed  to  the  various  arrangements 
of  this  gas-furnace,  can  be  produced  with  gas  sup- 
plied by  a  pipe  of  a  i-inch  bore,  and  at  a  moderate  pressure,  giving  from  30  to  40  cubic 
feet  per  hour. 

Tho  principles  of  heating  by  gas,  which  have  led  to  the  con.struction  of  this  furnace, 
may  bo  summed  up  as  follows : — Wlien  a  crucible  or  other  solid  bodj-  is  to  be  heated, 
it  is  to  be  WTapped  in  a  single  flame  at  the  p  lint  of  maximum  heat,  and  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation  and  conduction  is  to  ho  prevented  by  the  intei-position  of  non-conducting 
materials  (plumbago  or  fire-clay);  and  when  liquids  are  to  be  boiled  or  evaporateil, 
particularly  when  they  are  contained  in  vessels  of  glass  or  porcelain,  the  flame  is  to  be 
broken  up  into  numerous  horizontal  jets,  and  these  are  to  be  made  to  supply  a  large 
and  regular  ciu"rent  of  highly  heated  air,  by  which  alone,  and  not  by  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  flame,  tho  vessel  containing  the  liquid  is  to  be  heated.  In  both  cases, 
provision  must  be  made  to  secure  a  sufficient  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace, 
because  evei-y  cubic  foot  of  gas  requires  for  combustion  10  or  12  cubic  feet  of  air,  and 
the  gases  which  have  done  their  duty  must  be  rapidly  carried  away  from  the  focus  of 
heat.  If  the  steam,  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  tho  free  nitrogen,  which  constitute  the 
used-up  gases,  are  not  promptly  expelled,  fresh  gaseous  mixture,  in  the  act  of  pro- 
ducing additional  heat  by  combustion,  cannot  get  near  the  object  that  is  to  be  heated, 
and  the  heat  so  produced  out  of  place  is  wasted. 

Griffin's  Blast  Gas  Furnace.  This  is  a  more  powerful  apparatus  adapted  for 
mrlallurgic  operations,  such  as  fusing  considerable  masses  of  metal,  assaying,  roasting, 
&c.  It  consists  of  two  parts:  first,  of  a  particular  form  of  gas-burner,  which  is 
s\i]iphed  with  gas  at  tho  usual  pressure,  and  with  a  blast  of  common  air,  supplied  by 
bellows  or  a  blomng  machine,  at  about  ten  times  the  pressure  at  which  the  gas  is 
supplied;  and  secondly,  of  a  furnace,  which  is  built  up  in  a  particular  manner,  round 
the  flame  produced  by  the  gas-burner,  and  the  crucible  exposed  to  ignition.  Tho 
object  of  this  particular  construction  is  to  accumulate  and  concentrate  in  a  focus  the 
heat  produced  by  the  gas  flame,  and  to  make  it  expend  its  entire  power  upon  any 
object  placed  m  that  focus.  This  apparatus  can 
be  made   of  various  sizes,  according  to  the  ,  ^'9- 

amount  of  work  required  from  it. 

The  (jas-hurncr  is  a  cylindrical  iron  reservoir, 
shown  in  section  in  fig.  503,  which  is  drawn  on 
a  scale  of  one-third  the  full  size.  It  contains 
two  chambers,  not  in  communication  with  one 
another.  Into  the  upper  chamber,  gas  is  al- 
lowed to  pass  by  the  tube  marked  gas.  Into 
the  lower  chamber,  air  is  forced  by  the  tube 
marked  .\ih.  The  upper  part  of  the  burner  is 
an  inch  thick  in  the  metal.  Through  this  solid 
roof,  holes  from  6  to  26  in  number  are  bored 
for  the  escape  of  the  gas.  The  number  of 
holes,  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  heating 
power  required  from  the  burners.  The  air  passes  from  the  lower  chamber,  tlirough 
Vor.  II.  3  E 
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a  series  of  metal  tubes,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gas-holes,  and  continued  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  burner,  so  that  the  gas  and  air  do  not  mix  until  both  have  left  the  gas- 
burner,  and  then  a  current  of  air  is  blown  through  the  middle  of  each  jet  of  gas. 
The  bottom  of  the  gas-burner  is  made  to  unscrew,  and  the  division  between  the  two 
chambers,  which  carries  the  air-tubes,  is  easily  removable  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cleaned.  The  o.ks  and  .^.ir  pipes  generally  used  in  the  inventor's  experiments  were  both 
half  an  inch  in  the  bore,  and  ten  inches  long ;  the  gas  had  usually  a  pressure  of  half 
an  inch  of  water,  and  the  blast  of  air  about  ten  times  that  pressure.  The  quantity  of 
gas  used  in  an  hour  was  about  100  cubic  feet.  The  stopcock  which  supplied  it  had  a 
bore  of  half  an  incli.  Tlie  round  rod  represented  at  the  bottom  of  the  burner,  Jiff.  503, 
is  intended  to  fit  it  to  the  support,  shown  by  4,  in  Jigs.  505  and  506. 

When  the  gas  is  lighted  and  the  blast  of  air  is  put  on.  the  flame  produced  by  the 
gas-burner  is  quite  blue,  and  free  from  smoke.  It  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  three 
inches  high,  and  the  point  of  greatest  heat  is  about  two  inches  above  the  flat  face  of 
the  gas-burner.  Above  this  steady  blue  flame  there  rises  a  flickering  ragged  flame, 
several  inches  in  height,  varying  with  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  In  the  blue  flame,  thin 
platinum  ■wires  fuse  readily. 

When  the  gas  is  burning  in  this  manner,  and  the  apparatus  is  attached  to  flexible 
tubes,  the  burner  may  be  inverted  or  held  sideways,  without  disturbing  the  force  or 
regularity  of  the  flame,  so  that  tlie  flame  may  be  directed  into  a  furnace  at  the  bottom, 
the  top,  or  the  side,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  following  articles  are  used  in  building  up  the  gas  furnace  for  different  experi- 
ments. They  vary  in  size  according  to  the  volume  of  the  crucible,  or  the  weight  of 
the  metal  to  be  heated. 

1.  A  circular  plate  of  fire-clay,  two  inches  thick,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  exactly  fit- 
ting the  upper  part  of  the  gas-burner,  which  is  made  to  enter  into  the  hole  three-quarters 
of  an  inch.    In  external  diameter,  this  clay  plate  agrees  vnth.  each  size  of  furnace. 

2.  A  cylinder  of  fire-clay,  of  which  two  pieces  are  required  to  constitute  the  body  of 
each  fui-nace.  In  the  middle  of  each  cylinder,  a  trial-hole  is  made,  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter, to  which  a  fire-clay  stopper  is  adapted. 

3.  A  fire-clay  cylinder,  closed  at  one  end,  and  pierced  near  the  open  end  with  six 
holes  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  the  clay  is  immaterial.  This  cy- 
linder is  tliree  inches  high  and  three  inches  in  diameter. 

4.  A  circular  plate  of  fire-clay,  two  and  a  half  inches  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  one  inch  thick.    Similar  pieces  ^  inch  thick  are  useful. 

5.  A  cylinder  of  plumbago,  to  be  used  as  a  crucible  support.  It  is  three  inches  in 
inside  diameter,  one  inch  in  height,  and  pierced  with  twelve  holes  of  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  bore. 

6.  A  similar  cylinder  of  plumbago,  two  or  three  inches  high,  pierced  with  24  holes 
of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  bore. 

7.  A  thin  plate  of  plumbago,  three  inches'in  diameter,  viz.  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  ej'linders  5  and  6.  It  has  a  small  hole  in  the  middle,  and  being  of  soft  material, 
the  hole  can  be  easily  cut  or  filed  to  suit  crucibles  of  any  desired  size. 

To  suit  the  larger  kiud  of  crucibles  and  furnaces,  cylmders  are  made  resembling  the 
above  in  form,  but  of  greater  diameter. 

As  in  all  cases  the  heating  power  of  the  gas  furnace  spreads  laterally  and  docs  not 
rise  vertically,  the  most  advisable  form  of  the  crucibles  required  for  use  in  it,  is  short 
and  broad,  not  tall  and  narrow,  and  the  supporting  cylinders  must  be  shaped  accord- 
ingly. No  fire-bars  or  grates  must  be  used  to  support  the  crucibles  in  this  gas  furnace, 
because  no  material  formed  into  nai'row  bars  can  sufficiently  withstand  its  power  of 
fusion  and  combustion. 

8.  A  plumbago  cylinder,  or  crucible-jacket,  two  and  a  half  inches  high,  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  walls.  It  has  six  holes 
of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter  near  one  end. 

9.  A  circular  cover  or  dome  (Jiff.  504)  flanged  at  the  bottom,  and  having  a  knob  or 

handle  at  the  top.    It  is  pierced  with  24  holes  of  a  quarter  of 
Fiff.  604.  an  inch  in  diameter,  arranged  in  two  rows  near  the  bottom. 

This  dome,  when  of  small  size,  is  made  of  plumbago  ;  when 
large,  of  fire-clay. 

10.  Plumbago  crucibles  made  with  a  solid  overhanging  rim, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  susjsend  the  crucibles  over  the  gas-burner, 
by  means  of  the  cylinders,  Nos.  5  and  6.  'VMien  flie  crucibles 
are  too  small  to  fit  tlie  cylinders,  the  flat  plate.  No.  7,  is  filed  to 
fit  the  crucible,  and  is  then  placed  on  the  cylinder,  to  whose  dia- 
meter it  is  adapted. 

Besides  these  pieces  of  fire-clay  and  plumbago,  it  is  necessary  to  be  pro\-ided  with  a 
strong  iron  tripod,  to  sustain  the  furnace,  as  represented  by  c,  in  Jiffs.  505,  506  ;  au 
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iron  pan,  in  wliich  to  place  the  furnace ;  and  a  quantity  of  gravel,  or  rounded  flints, 
not  less  tliun  hull' an  inch,  nor  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter.  These  pebbles  form 
an  essential  part  of  the  gas-fimiaee. 

Gas-furnace  luatid  at  the  top,  (xhihitcd  in  section  hi/  Fig.  505.—  a  is  the  gas-burner, 
(ftij.  503) ;  b  i.s  the  support  for  it,  when  u.sed  below  the  furnace;  c  i.s  the  iron  tripod 
support  for  the  furnace;  d,  d',  are  two  perforated 
clay  plates,  like  No.  1,  adapted  to  the  gas-burner 
a ;  c,  t;  are  two  clay  cylinders,  like  No.  2.  These 
pieces  a  to  c,  ar(^  similar  in  all  the  furnaces  repre- 
sented \iy  ff/s.  50a  and  50(i. 

The  interior  of  the  furnace  is  built  up  as  follows : 
—  The  clay  plate  d,  is  put  upon  the  tripod  c. 
Over  the  central  hole  in  d,  the  clay  cylinder 
(Xo.  3)  is  placed,  and  upon  that  cylinder  two  or 
three  of  the  clay  plates  (No.  4).  Upon  these  a 
porcelain  or  platinum  crucible  is  placed.  If  it  is 
of  platinum,  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  may  be  put 
between  the  crucible  and  tlie  uppermost  clay  plate, 
to  protect  the  crucible  from  contact  with  ])artieles 
of  iron,  or  against  fusion  with  the  clay.  The  cru- 
cible is  to  be  covered  hy  the  plumbago  jacket 
(No.  8).  The  space  between  this  pile  in  the  centre 
of  the  fiu-nace  and  the  two  cylinders  r.  <;  which 
form  the  walls  of  the  furnace,  is  to  be  filled  with 
flint-stones,  orgnivel,  washed  clean  and  dried.  The 
stones  which  answer  best  are  rounded,  water-worn 
pebbles,  of  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  diameter.  These 
may  bo  piled  up  to  the  top  edge  of  the  jacket 
(No.  8).  The  number  of  clay  plates  (No.  4)  must 
be  such  as  to  bring  the  top  of  the  crucible,  to  the 
distance  of  two  inches,  or  two  and  a  half  inches 
at  the  utmost,  from  the  flat  face  of  the  gas-burner  a. 
In  some  cases,  merely  one  of  the  furnace  cylinders, 
r,  is  necessary,  in  which  case  the  crucible  and  its 
jacket  is  placed  directly  upon  the  cj-lindcr  (No.  3), 
and  when  only  a  moderate  heat  is  required,  even 
the  packing  with  pebbles  may  be  di.spensed  with. 
An(;th(T  means  of  diminishing  the  heat  is  to  in- 
crease the  distance  between  the  gas-burner  and 
the  crucible. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  an-anged,  the  gas  is  to  be  turned  on,  and  lighted  ;  the 
blowing-machine  is  to  be  put  into  action;  and  the  nozzle  of  the  gas-burner  is  to  be 
depressed  into  the  central  hole  of  the  clay  plate  d\  as  shown  in  fu/.  505.  The  whole 
force  of  the  blue  flame  then  strikes  the  crucible  ;  part  of  it  forces  its  way  through  the 
holes  in  the  jacket  (No.  8),  and  part  of  it  rises  and  passes  over  the  upper  edge  of  the 
jacket ;  after  which  it  forces  its  way  downwards  between  the  pebbles.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  the  vapour  of  water  which  result  from  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  together 
wit h  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  anj-  uncombined  o.yygen,  accompany  it.  No  space 
being  left  open  for  the  escape  of  these  gases  at  the  upper  end  of  the  furnace,  they  go 
downwards  tlirough  the  interstices  among  the  pebbh  s,  and  passing  through  the  holes 
in  the  cylinder  (No.  3),  and  through  the  central  hole  in  the  lower  plate  d,  fi(j.  505, 
escape  finally  into  the  air.  In  this  progress,  the  hot  gases  give  up  neiirl}-  all 
their  heat  to  the  flint-stones.  Water  and  gases  escape  bdow  at  a  very  moderate 
temperature,  water  even  running  down  in  the  liquid  state,  while  the  stones  rapidly 
acquire  a  white  heat,  and  if  the  blast  and  the  supply  of  gas  is  continued,  they  retain 
that  white  heat  for  any  desired  length  of  time — for  hours. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  after  lighting  the  g.is,  the  crucible,  placed  in  the  described 
circumstances,  and  exposed  to  the  fidl  action  of  the  heat  of  the  gas,  and  surrounded  by 
substances  which  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  is  raised,  with  the  jacket  and  pebbles 
around  it,  to  a  white  heat.  The  consequence  i.s,  that  the  full  power  of  the  gas  jet  is 
then  exerted  upon  the  cnieible  and  its  contents. 

If  it  is  desired  to  inspect  the  substance  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  in  this  funiace, 
the  gas-b\irner  is  lifted  out,  and  the  crucible  is  examined  through  the  hole  in  the  clay 
plate.  To  make  it  possible  to  inspect  substances  at  a  white  heat,  the  view  is  taken 
thi'ough  a  piece  of  dark  cobalt-blue  glass.  If  the  substances  submitted  to  heat 
sutler  no  harm  from  the  action  of  oxygen,  it  is  better  to  dispen.se  with  a  crucible 
cover,  and  throw  the  jet  flame  directly  down  upon  the  substance  to  be  heated.  The 
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action  is  then  more  rapid.    When  the  burner  is  taken  out,  the  substance  in  the 

crucible  can  be  stirred,  if  it  is  considered  necess.ary. 

The  following  experiment  will  give  an  idea  of  the  power  of  a  furnace  of  this  descrip- 
tion. A  common  clay  crucible,  three  inches  high  and  three  inches  diameter  at  the 
mouth,  was  filled  with  about  twenty-four  ounces  of  cast  iron.  It  was  mounted  like 
fig.  505,  in  a  furnace  of  four  inches  internal  diameter,  and  eight  inches  deep.  The 
pebbles  were  filled  in  to  the  edge  of  the  crucible.  No  crucible-cover  and  no  jacket 
were  used.  The  flame  was  thrown  directly  upon  the  iron.  In  a  short  time  the  iron 
melted;  the  oxygen  then  converted  some  of  the  cast  iron  into  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
which  formed  a  thin,  infusible  mass  on  the  surface  of  the  cast  iron.  At  twenty  minutes 
from  the  lighting  of  the  gas,  the  furnace  was  dismounted.  The  crucible  was  taken  out. 
A  hole  was  broken  by  an  iron  rod  in  the  infusible  surface  of  oxidised  iron,  and  tlie 
fused  cast  iron  below  it  was  decanted  into  a  mould,  and  made  a  clear  casting  weighing 
twenty  ounces. 

In  the  same  small  furnace  32  ounces  of  copper  can  be  fused  in  fifteen  minutes. 
When  the  furnace  is  hot,  that  quantity'  of  copper  or  cast  iron  can  be  fused  in  ten 
minutes. 

In  a  furnace  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  with  a  gas-burner  having  only  six,  instead 
of  sixteen  jets,  16  ounces  of  copper  or  of  cast  iron  can  be  completely  fused,  in  ten 
minutes  if  the  furnace  is  cold,  and  in  seven  minutes  if  the  furnace  i.s  hot. 

These  experiments  show  that  within  twenty  minutes  a  heat  is  producible  in  this 
furnace,  which  is  more  than  sulEcient  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates  by  fusion  with 
the  carbonates  of  potash,  soda,  or  baryta. 

Gas-furnace  heated  at  the  bottom,  exhibited  in  section  by  fig.  506. — In  this  furnace 
the  parts  marked  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  e,  are  the  same  as  those  similarly  marked  in  fig.  505  ; 

but  the  gas-burner  is  in  this  case  put  into  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  instead  of  the  top,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  crucible  and  its  support  is  altered  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  figure.  Upon  the  centre  of 
the  clay  plate  d,  the  perforated  plumbago  cylinder  and 
cover  (Nos.  5  and  6)  are  placed  ;  and  upon  them  a 
flanged  plumbago  crucible.  The  size  of  the  crucible, 
and  the  height  of  the  perforated  cylinder,  are  to  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  shall  bo 
stnick  by  the  hottest  part  of  the  gas  flame ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  space  left  between  the  face  of  the  gas- 
burner  and  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  must  not  ex- 
ceed 2^  inches.  The  crucible  is  provided  with  a 
closely  fitting  cover,  and  pebbles  are  then  fiUed  in 
between  the  crucible  jacket  and  the  furnace  cylin- 
der e,  and  are  covered  over  the  crucible  until  both 
the  pieces  of  the  furnace  e,  e,  are  filled.  The  gas 
is  then  lighted,  the  blast  of  air  is  set  on,  the  gas- 
burner  is  forced  up  into  the  hole  in  the  clay  plate  d, 
and  the  operation  proceeds.  In  from  ton  to  twenty 
minutes  after  the  gas  is  hghted — this  difference  of 
time  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  furnace  and  the 
weight  of  the  metal  contained  in  the  crucible  —  the 
interior  of  the  lower  cylinder  c  acquires  a  white  heat. 
The  progress  of  the  operation  can  be  watched  by 
occasionally  removing  the  stone  peg  in  the  trial  hole 
of  the  furnace  cylinder  e.  The  heat  very  slowly  ascends  into  the  upper  cylinder,  and 
it  never  becomes  so  great  in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower  cylinder.  The  greatest  fusing 
power  of  the  furnace  is  confined  within  a  vertical  space  of  about  six  inches,  reckoning 
from  the  bottom.  The  power  of  flint  pebbles  to  abstract  heat  from  the  gases  which 
pass  through  this  apparatus  is  quite  remarkable.  AVhen  about  six  inches  of  pebbles 
lie  above  the  crucible,  and  the  crucible  and  the  pebbles  about  it  have  been  -white-hot 
for  half  an  hour,  the  hand  can  be  held  over  the  top  of  the  furnace,  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  pebbles,  without  inconvenience.  It  becomes  wetted  with  the  vapour  which  rises 
from  the  furnace,  but  feels  only  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

This  form  of  furnace  is  attended  with  the  inconvenience  that  the  condition  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  crucible  cannot  be  examined,  so  as  to  ascertain  when  the  heat 
has  been  continued  long  enough.  In  cases  where  the  fusion  is  performed  repeatedly 
on  the  same  weight  of  metal,  this  would  bo  of  no  importance,  because  the  power  of  the 
furnace  is  so  steady  and  regular,  that  the  time  of  firing  which  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer once  will  answer  the  same  purpose  ag-ain. 

When  it  is  supposed  that  the  fusion  of  the  metal  submitted  to  trial  is  completed,  the 
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Fig.  507. 


giis  is  first  to  be  turned  off,  and  then  tlio  supply  of  air  stopped.  Tlie  fumare  may 
either  bo  allowed  to  remain  intact  till  it  is  cold,  or  it  may  be  lifted  off  the  cylinders 
c  e  witli  tongs,  and  the  hot  stones  allowed  to  fall  into  tho  iron  pan  placed  below  the 
ftirnaco  to  receive  them.  A  few  bricks  should  bo  laid  between  the  pan  and  the  table 
or  stool  on  which  it  rests,  if  the  latter  is  made  of  wood;  because  the  heat  given  ofl!"  by 
t  lie  [lebbles  is  very  great.  The  pebbles  being  raked  away  from  tho  crucible,  the  con- 
tents of  the  latter  can  be  examined. 

Mr.  Griffin  has  also  contrived  forms  of  the  gas-furnace  provided  with  a  lifting  appa- 
ratus to  afford  access  to  the  crucible  during  the  progress  of  the  operation.  For  figures 
and  descriptions  of  these,  see  Griffin'n  Cluiaicul  llccnatiuns,  lOlh  edition;  also 
Grijjin's  Sciintijic  Chcii/ar,  December  1859. 

Core's  Gas  Furnace.  This  furnace,  invented  by  Mr.  G.  Gore,  of  Birmingham 
(who  has  kindly  communicated  tho  description),  is  similar  in  principle  to  tho 
furnace  represented  in  figure  500,  and  is  well  adapted  for  heating  small  crucibles 
to  high  temperatures. 

A  (./ly.  507)  is  a  cylinder  of  fire-clay  about  9  inches  high  and  6  inches  diameter, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  with  a  liole  iu  its  side  near  the  bottom  to  lead  into  the  chimney  ; 
it  is  covered  by  a  movable  plate  of  fire-clay,  B,  with 
a  hole  in  its  centre  for  introduction  of  the  crucilileor 
of  substances  to  be  melted  :  this  hole  is  closed  by  a 
perforated  plug  of  fire-clay,  c,  for  access  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  crucible;  and  that  again  is  closed  by 
another  stopper  of  clay,  i).  f,  is  a  chimney  of  sheet 
iron  about  5  or  6  feet  high,  kept  upright  by  a  ring 
of  iron,  v,  attached  to  the  top  of  tho  furnace. 

The  fireclay  cylinder  is  enclosed  in  a  sheet  iron 
casing  with  a  bottom  of  iron,  to  which  are  fixed 
tliree  iron  legs,  o.  An  iron  tube,  H,  with  a  prolong- 
ation, I,  supports,  by  means  of  the  screw,  the 
burner  k  and  its  tube  l,  which  is  open  at  both  ends. 
Gas  is  supplied  to  tho  burner  by  means  of  the  tap  M, 
which  has  a  small  index  n,  attached  to  it  for  assist- 
ance in  adjusting  the  gas. 

Inside  the  larger  cylinder  is  another  fire-clay  cy- 
linder or  cupola,  o,  with  open  ends,  and  with  three 
projections  of  fire-clay,  p,  for  supporti  ng  I  ho  cnicible  « ; 
it  is  kept  steady  by  means  of  three  clay  marbles,  u. 

The  gas-burner  is  a  thin  metal  cylinder  deeplj-  cor- 
rugated at  its  upper  end,  with  the  corrugations  di- 
minishing to  nothing  at  its  lower  end. 

The  action  of  this  furnace  is  as  follows  : — Gas  is 
admitted  to  the  open  tube  r.  liy  the  tap  m  ;  it  there 
mixes  with  air  to  form  a  nearly  explosive  mixture, 
which  ascends  through  tho  burner  and  burns  in  the 
clay  cylinder,  o,  being  supplied  with  tho  remainder 
of  air  necessaiy  to  complete  combustion  through  the  ' 
tube  H,  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  flame  by  means  of  the  spaces  between  the  corrufra- 
tions.  The  flame  and  products  of  combustion  pass  up  through  the  cylinder  o,  and 
then  downwards  outside  it  to  the  chimney,  the  point  of  greatest  heat  being  at  q.  It 
is  important  in  using  this  furnace  that  tho  bunier  be  placed  quite  in  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  o  ;  also  that  a  crucible  of  not  too  large  nor  too  small  dimensions  be 
selected.  The  most  suitable  way  of  supporting  a  smaller  crucible  is  by  placing  it  in  a 
larger  one  that  has  had  its  upper  parts  broken  off  If  desirable,  a  little  clay  luting 
may  be  placed  round  the  top  edge  of  the  iron  casing  to  exclude  air  entering  between 
it  and  the  cylinder;  also  a  little  thin  clay  luting  upon  tho  part  of  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  where  the  inner  cylinder  rests. 

In  lighting  the  furnace,  the  plugs  c  and  d  are  removed,  a  light  held  within  the 
opening,  and  the  gas  turned  on  full ;  should  the  flame  blow  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  L  on  lighting  (which,  however,  rarely  occurs  unless  the  furnace  is  already  hot), 
the  g.as  must  be  turned  olfand  the  bottom  end  of  l  momentarily  closed  whilst  lighting 
the  gas  as  before.  Should  the  flame  not  burn  down  to  the  burner,  but  only  burn  at 
tho  orifice  in  the  clay  }ilate  n,  it  must  at  oner  be  extinguished  and  relighted,  otherwise 
some  of  the  gaseous  mixture  will  pass  into  the  chimney  unlnirned,  and  subsequently 
ignite  and  cause  an  explosion.  A  large  flame  now  issues  from  the  top  orifice,  and  is 
white  if  too  much  gas  is  on,  and  violet  or  red  with  the  proper  quantity.  This  flame 
generally  diminishes  and  nearly  disappears  into  the  body  of  the  furnace  in  the  course 
of  one  miuute  :  whether  it  does  or  not,  the  annular  plug  c  should  now  be  inserted,  which 
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■will  conipol  it  to  pass  downwards  to  the  chimney  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  small  remaining 
Hanie  disappears  or  nearly  disappears,  as  it  will  in  a  few  seconds,  the  small  stopper  d 
should  also  be  inserted  ;  instead  of  this  the  large  flame  may  be  deflected  against  the 
chimney  by  means  of  a  shoot  or  bent  piece  of  sheet  iron  until  it  withdraws  inwards  ; 
the  plugs  c  and  d  may  then  be  reinserted,  and  the  gas-tap  partly  adjusted.  The 
cracible  may  be  placed  in  the  furnace  either  before  or  some  time  after  the  act  of 
lighting,  but  not  innwdiatdy  after  (if  the  furnace  is  cold),  or  explosions  may  occur  by 
unburned  gaseous  mixture  passing  the  crucible  into  the  chimney  and  igniting  afterwards. 

After  about  five  minutes,  the  gas  should  be  adjusted  until  a  sound  is  heard  inside 
like  a  series  of  small  explosions.  This  sound  is  sometimes  not  very  distinct,  espe- 
cially at  high  temperatures,  and  therefore  requires  a  little  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
furnace  in  order  to  be  detected ;  it  is,  however,  a  chief  guide  in  determining  the  proper 
amount  of  gas,  and  shoiild  therefore  be  carefully  studied.  To  assist  in  adjusting  the 
gas,  it  will  be  found  very  usefid  to  place  a  small  piece  of  looking-glass  beneath  the 
tube  L,  and  to  adjust  the  gas-tap  until  the  flame  between  the  burner  and  the  crucible 
appears  wholly  violet  or  slightly  white  ;  but  this  test  is  liable  to  fallacy  if  employed 
when  the  gas  is  just  lighted,  because  the  coldness  of  the  parts  makes  the  flame  much 
■whiter  than  it  otherwise  would  be  ;  it  is  also  fallacious  when  the  flame  is  very  hot,  the 
flame  appearing  whiter  than  it  really  is  ;  it  is,  however,  of  great  assistance  at  inter- 
mediate temperatures.  A  rough  deposit  of  carbon  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  crucible 
indicates  an  excess  of  gas. 

Less  gas  is  required  with  a  crucible  in  the  furnace  than  ^rithout  one ;  also  less  is 
necessary  when  the  small  hole  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  open  than  when  it  is  closed ; 
and  less  is  also  required  when  the  furnace  is  cold  than  after  it  has  been  lighted  some 
time,  because  the  draught  gradually  increases  and  draws  in  more  air.  After  ha^ving 
accurately  adjusted  the  gas,  no  further  attention  to  the  furnace  is  requisite. 

Ha'ving  once  found  the  proper  adjustment  of  gas  under  certain  kno^svn  circumstances, 
it  is  well  to  notice  the  position  of  the  index  n,  in  order  to  be  able  at  once  to  adjust  it 
to  the  right  point  on  other  occasions.  The  gas  should  be  supplied  by  a  pipe  of  not 
less  than  fths  of  an  inch  bore,  with  a  main  pipe  of  half  an  inch  ;  but  all  depends  upon 
the  pressure  of  gas  at  the  particular  locaKty,  which  is  very  variable.  The  consumption 
of  gas  varies  from  30  to  40  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

The  top  of  the  chimney  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  the  products  of  com- 
bustion can  pass  freely  away  ;  if  it  is  placed  in  an  opening  or  pipe  leading  to  another 
chimney,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  draught  too  powerful,  otherwise  the  heat 
will  be  drawn  more  into  the  chimney,  and  the  supply  of  gas  in  the  daytime  may  be 
found  rather  deficient.  The  furnace  will  act  satisfactorily,  though  less  powerfully, 
with  tlie  chimney  standing  in  an  open  room,  without  any  special  outlet  for  the  products 
of  combustion,  provided  the  full  height  (6  feet)  of  chimney  is  employed ;  under  other 
circumstances  a  chimney  4i  or  5  feet  in  height  may  be  ■used. 

This  furnace  will  readily  melt  half  a  pound  of  copper,  or  six  ounces  of  cast  iron. 
It  requires  from  20  to  30  minutes  to  acquire  its  highest  temperature ;  and  then  the 
entrance  'part  of  the  chimney  exhibits  a  faint  red  heat  in  daylight ;  if  it  exhibits  much 
more  than  this,  the  draught  is  too  powerful. 

When  the  small  hole  d  is  open,  some  air  is  drawn  in  that  way,  and  less  air  passes 
up  with  the  gas  through  the  tube  o ;  but  this  cold  air  does  not  much  diminish  the  tem- 
perature of  the  crucible,  because  it  combines  ■with  the  excess  of  gas  now  passing  over  the 
edge  of  the  inner  cylinder  ;  it  however  renders  the  flame  round  the  crucible  white  by 
deficiency  of  air,  and  this  should  be  partly  corrected  by  lessening  the  amount  of  gas. 
An  excess  either  of  air  or  gas  renders  the  surface  of  melted  copper  dull. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  entirely  the  contact  of  air  with  the  fused  substance 
during  manipulation,  a  thin  and  narrow  ring  of  fireclay  should  be  placed  upon  the  top  of 
the  tube  o,  to  contract  its  opening ;  the  flame  then  completely  closes  over  the  top  of 
the  crucible  and  prevents  access  of  air.  A  proper  adjustment  of  gas,  togotlier  with 
exclusion  of  air  in  this  manner,  enables  a  perfectly  bright  surface  of  melted  copper, 
or  even  tin,  to  be  continuously  maintained,  from  which  the  images  of  the  parts  above 
are  clearly  reflected.  The  clay  ring  may  be  withilrawn  by  lifting  the  plate  b.  A  less 
perfect  exclusion  of  air  may  be  obtained  by  employing  a  narrow  crucible  placed  rather 
low  down  in  its  support.  A  small  iron  dish  should  be  placed  beneath  the  tube  l,  to 
receive  any  melted  substance  that  may  fall. 

For  descriptions  of  gas-fm-naces  for  organic  analysis,  see  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

CikSES,  ilBSORPTXOM'  OF,  BY  IiIQUIDS  AND  SOI.IDS.  All  solid  and 
liquid  subtances  absorb,  or  condense  in  their  ixiros,  or  on  their  surfaces,  certain  definite 
quantities  of  every  gaseous  body  with  which  tliey  are  placed  in  contact.  The  amount 
of  gas  thus  absorbed  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  properties,  both  chemical  and 
]ihysical,  of  the  bodies  brought  together,  and,  secondly,  on  the  temperature  and  pressure 
uiuler  which  the  absorption  occurs. 
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As  a  general  rule  solids  absorb  loss  gas  than  the  same  volume  of  liquid  bodies  ;  and 
in  tlie  case  of  solids,  those  of  which  a  given  weight  contains  the  largest  surface  or 
which  arc  most  porous  talce  up  the  largest  quantity  of  gas.  We  are  as  yet  altogether 
unacquaiutcd  with  tlie  law  whieii  regulates  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed  by  any  solid  or 
liquid  substance  under  any  condition  whatever;  any  knowledge  wiiich  wo  possess  con- 
cci-iiiiig  the  absorptive  powers  of  bodies  for  gases  must  therefore  be  entirclj'  empirical, 
The  voUime  of  a  gas  whicli,  under  certain  fixed  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
is  absorbed  by  tlie  unit-volume  of  any  solid  or  liquid,  is  a  fixed  and  definite  quantity, 
and  is  calh'd  tlie  "CocfBcient  of  Absorption"  of  the  body  for  that  particular  gas. 
Tliese  eoefiicients  of  absorption  have  been  determined  witii  accuracy  for  variou.s  liquid 
and  gaseous  bodies,  and  certain  relations  existing  between  the  volume  of  gas  and  the 
temperature  and  pressure  under  which  it  is  absorbed  have  been  satisfaetorilj'  esta- 
lilisiied.  In  tlie  ease  of  solid  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coenicienls  of  absorption 
are  not  capable  of  such  easy  and  accurate  determination,  partly  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  tlie  solid  matler  always  under  like  conditions  as  regards  its  state  of 
aggn-gation,  and  partly  because  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed  by  solid  bodies  is  in  gene- 
ral extremely  sm;ill. 

1.  Ahsorpt ion  o  f  Gases  hi/  Liquids. — Gases  are  absorbed  by  liquids  under 
two  distinct  sets  of  laws,  according  as  the  gas  enters  into  chemical  combination  with 
I  lie  liquid  or  not.  Absorptions  of  the  one  class  are  simple  chemical  combinations,  in 
which  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  fixed  proportions,  regulated  by  the  known  laws  of 
clicinical  action,  independent  of  alterations  of  pressure  or  temperature  ;  examples  of 
this  class  of  phenomena  are  found  in  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  or  chlorine  gas  by 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  or  that  of  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas  bj-  alcohol.  The 
second  class  of  absorptions  includes  the  cases  in  which  the  absorbed  gas  does  not 
enter  into  any  delinite  chemical  combination  with  the  absorbing  liquid,  and  its  amount 
is  variable  with  the  temperature  and  pressure  under  whicli  the  saturation  occurs. 
The  one  class  wo  may  term  chemical,  the  other  physical  al)sorpf  ions.  Of  the  phcno- 
niena  of  chemical  absorptions  we  shall  not  here  treat,  excc[it  in  a  few  cases  in  wliich 
a  gas  enters  into  chemical  comliination  with  a  liquid,  by  which,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  absorbed  physically.  It  is  the  phenomena  of  and  tlie  laws  relating  to,  the  physical 
absorption  of  gases,  which  here  more  iiiimediatel}'  concern  us. 

The  amount  of  a  gas  absorbed  by  a  liquid  upon  which  it  exerts  no  direct  chemical 
action,  is  dependent  :  (1.)  on  the  siiecific  nature  of  the  gas  and  of  the  liquid  ;  (2  )  on 
the  temperature  at  which  the  absorption  takes  place;  (3.)  on  the  pressure  under  which 
the  absorption  takes  place.  That  the  amount  of  absorbed  gas  depends  in  the  first 
place  upon  tin?  chemical  nature  of  the  gas  and  of  the  liquid,  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  solubility  of  different  gases  in  the  same  liquid  and  of  the  same  gas  in 
dirtrivnt  liquids,  varies  extremely.  Thus,  for  example,  1  volume  of  water  at  0°  C. 
absorbs  0'0019:i  volumes  of  hydrogen,  r7967  volumes  of  carlionic  acid,  and  IISO'O 
volumes  of  ammonia  ;  thus,  loo,  whilst  1  volume  of  water  at  0°  C.  absorbs  only  0-2563 
volnmes  of  olefiant  gas,  1  volume  of  alcohol  at  the  same  temperature,  absorbs  3'595 
volumes. 

The  law  which  expresses  the  relation  existing  between  the  quantity  of  any  absorl)ed 
gas  and  the  temperature,  appears  to  be  an  extremely  complicated  one.  to  the  nearer 
acquaintance  with  which  we  have  a*  present  but  little  clue  ;  so  that  the  variation  of 
the  amount  of  absorbed  g;is  with  the  temperature  must  in  every  case  be  determined 
by  direct  experiment.  Asa  general  rule,  the  volume  of  g.as  absorbed  decreases  with 
increase  of  temperature,  and  vice  vi  rsa  ;  thus  1  volume  of  water  at  0°  C.  dissolves  68'61 
volumes  of  sulphurous  acid,  but  the  same  volume  of  water  at  21°  dissolves  only  318 
volumes;  thus  also,  1  volume  of  alcohol  at  0^  absorbs  17"891  volumes  of  suljihuretted 
hydroiren  gas,  whereas  at  21°  the  quantity  absorbed  is  only  5-955  volumes.  This 
rule  is,  however,  not  without  its  exceptions:  thus,  for  example,  hydrogen  is  equally 
soluble  in  water  between  the  temperatures  of  0°  and  25°,  1  volume  of  water  between 
tlicse  temperatures  dissolving  00193  volume  of  this  gas;  and  thus  also,  for  tempera- 
tures varying  from  0°  to  20°,  1  volume  of  alcohol  dissolves  a  constant  amount  of 
oxygen,  namely,  0-281  volume.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  less  soluble  gases,  the 
alteration  in  the  absorbed  volunie  effected  by  changes  of  temperature  lying  within  the 
range  of  easy  experimentation  is  so  small,  that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  accurate 
observation  ;  indeed,  the  earlier  chemists,  especially  Dalfon,  believed  that  the  amount 
of  gas  absorbed  was  entirely  independent  of  the  temperature. 

A  simple  relation  has.  however,  been  found  to  exist  between  the  amount  of  absorbed 
pas  and  the  pressiu-e  under  which  the  absoqition  takes  place.  Within  certain  limits, 
which  we  shall  presently  more  nearly  define,  the  quantity  or  -weight  of  gas  al>sorbed 
varies  directly  as  the  pressure.  The  general  fact  that  under  increased  pressure  the 
amount  of  absorbed  gas  is  greater,  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  and  w.is  pointed  out 
by  Cavendish  and  Priestley;  but  the  exact  law  was  first  enunciated  by  "William 
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Henry,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1803,  in  the  following  words  : — "Umlor 
equal  eircum.stances  of  temperature,  water  takes  up,  in  all  eases,  the  same  volume  of 
condensed  gas  as  of  gas  under  ordinary  pressure.  But  as  the  spaces  occupied  by  every 
gas  are  inversely  as  the  compressing  force,  it  follows  that  water  takes  up  of  gas 
condensed  by  one,  two,  or  more  additional  atmospheres,  a  quantity  which,  ordinarily 
compressed,  would  be  equal  to  twice,  thrice,  &c.  the  volume  absorbed  under  the  common 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere."  Thus,  for  instance,  water  at  15°  C.  absorbs  its  own  bulk 
of  carbonic  acid  under  whatever  pressure  the  absoi-ption  may  take  place  ;  and  if  the 
pressure  in  the  one  ease  be  1,  and  in  the  other  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  the  quantity  or  weight  of 
gas  absorbed  under  the  various  pressui-es  is  as  1  to  2,  3,  4,  &c. 

This  simple  relation  holds  good  within  certain  limits  only,  because  Boyle's  law  (that 
the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  1, 
upon  which  this  relation  is  based,  is  strictly-  correct  for  aU  gases  only  within  a  certain 
range  of  pressure,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more  condensable  gases,  as  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  this  range  does  not  diverge  far  beyond  the  ortlinary  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  exact  limit  above  and  below  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure  at  which 
this  relation  of  the  absorbed  quantity  of  gas  to  the  pressure  ceases  to  be  exact,  has 
as  yet  been  experimentally  determined  in  one  or  two  cases  only. 

AVTien  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  gases  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  a  liquid 
■with  which  none  of  the  gases  enter  into  chemical  combination,  a  portion  of  each  gas  is 
absorbed ;  but  the  liquid  does  not  dissolve  so  much  of  an}'  one  gas  as  it  would  have 
done  if  that  gas  alone  had  been  present.  The  quantity  of  each  gas  absorbed,  is  in 
this  case  also  dependent  upon  the  pressure  which  each  gas  exerts  on  the  liquid.  When 
two  or  more  gases  having  the  volumes  t;  v^,  v„,  &e.  each  measured  under  the  pressure 
P,  are  brought  together,  they  diSuse  into  each  other  until  the  particles  of  each  are 
extended  equally  throughout  the  total  space.  If  the  pressure  which  the  gas  v  exerts 
before  mixing  was  P,  the  pressure  after  mixing,  P^,  is,  according  to  Boyle's  law,  equal 

to   .  P;  that  on  t'lis  .  P;  and  that  on  v„  is  =        .  P, 

■v  +  t'l  +  t'a  V  +  Vj^  +  v„  '      V  -r  i\  +  1'2 

the  sum  of  these  pressures  being  equal  to  the  original  pressure  P.  This  pressure  exerted 
by  one  of  a  mixture  of  gases  on  the  inclosing  space  may  be  termed  "partial  pressure." 
in  contradistinction  to  the  sum  of  these  or  the  "  total  pressure."  As  the  amount  of 
a  single  gas  absorbed  by  a  liquid  is  proportional  to  the  total  pressure  of  the  experiment, 
so,  in  a  mixture  of  gases,  is  the  absorbed  amount  of  each  proportional  to  the  partial 
pressure  on  that  gas.  This  law  regulating  the  absorption  of  mixed  gases  by  liquids 
(which,  in  fact,  includes  Henry's  law  for  total  pressures),  was  first  stated  by  Dal  ton  in 
a  paper  on  the  absorption  of  gases  in  liquids,  published  in  the  Manchester  Memoirs 
for  1805,  containing  a  masterly  theoretical  treatment  of  the  whole  subject.  In  this 
paper,  Dalton  discusses  all  the  cases  of  the  absorption  of  gases  by  liquids,  and  develops 
the  law  which  regulates  the  absorption  of  two  or  more  gases  when  their  volume  is  infi- 
nitely large  as  compared  with  that  of  the  absorbing  liquid,  as  also  the  law  regulating 
the  absorption  when  the  volume  of  the  gases  has  a  finite  relation  to  the  liquid,  showing 
in  this  last  case,  that  the  absorptiometric  equilibrium  occurs  when  the  pressure  of  each 
gas  dissolved  in  the  liquid  is  equal  to  that  of  the  portion  of  the  gas  which  remains 
unabsorbed  above  the  liquid.  Although,  as  we  shall  see,  these  theoretical  results  are 
correct,  still  many  of  Dalton's  ideas  regarding  absorption,  being  founded  on  incomplete 
and  inaccurate  data,  have  since  proved  false ;  thus  for  instance,  he  pictured  to  himself 
the  act  of  absorption  as  nothing  else  than  an  infiltration  of  the  liquid  by  the  molecules 
of  the  gas,  and  hence  assumed,  his  experiments  not  teaching  him  otherwise,  that  all 
non-viscous  liquids  absorb  a  like  quantity  of  the  same  gas,  and  that  temperature  does 
not  affect  the  absorption ;  and  he  expresses  the  difficulty  which  he  has  to  account  for 
the  fact,  too  evident  to  be  overlooked,  that  different  gases  are  absorbed  by  the  same 
liquid  in  such  very  various  quantities. 

Hence,  owing  to  the  incomplete  nature  of  Dalton's  experiments,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Saussure  afterwiirds  occupied  himself  with  the  subject,  the  law  of  pres- 
sures must  be  considered  as  having  remained  without  a  sound  experimental  basis,  until 
the  recent  ex<ict  detenninations  of  Bunsen  and  his  pupils  *  placed  the  question  beyond 
a  doubt,  proving  that,  within  the  limits  before  mentioned,  the  laws  of  Dalton  and 
Henry  are  founded  on  fact. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  solubility  of  the  various  gases  in  liquids,  it  is 
usual  to  determine  the  volume  of  gas,  measured  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pres- 
sure (0°  C.  and  0-76m.  pressure  of  mercury),  which  is  absorbed  under  a  pressure  of 
0'76m.  of  mercury  in  1  volume  of  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  observation,  and  this 
volume  is  called  the  "  Coefficient  of  Absorption  "  of  the  gas  in  the  liquid. 

*  See  Bu  n  s  e  n' s  Gasometric  An.ilvsis.  London  ;  Walton  antl  M.iberly,  18.'>7,  article,  Absorption  ;  also 
Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ix.  1 16  and  ISI  ;  also  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  xciv.  Iffl  ;  xcv.  1  ;  xcix.  129  ;  also  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  viii.  lb. 
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The  mi-tlioJs  adopted  by  J5uii.soii  aud  liis  pupils  for  tlio  determination  of  tlio  co- 
efficients of  absorption  of  gases  by  water  and  alcohol, —  for  these  are  the  only  liijuids 
which  have  as  yet  been  employed, — Taried  according  to  the  solubility  of  the  gas  in  the 
liquid  used.  In  the  case  of  the  very  soluble  gases,  the  amount  of  the  absorbed  gas 
was  determined  chemically ;  in  the  case  of  the  less  soluble  g;iscs,  a  peculiar  eudiomctric 
process  was  adopted. 

The  gases  whoso  solubility  has  been  determined  by  chemical  methods  are,  sul- 
j)hiu-itt(d  hi/drogen,  sulj)kur<ius  acid,  ammonia,  and  chlorine;  these  gases,  evolved  in 
a  state  of  purity,  were  passed  for  a  long  time  through  a  large  volume  of  liquid,  which 
had  been  freed  from  air  by  long  continued  boiling,  and  was  kept  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature during  the  experiment.  After  the  gas  had  passed  so  long  through  the  liqiud 
that  the  latter  was  completely  saturated,  the  barometric  pressure  was  read  off  and  a 
known  volume  of  the  liquid  was  withdi'awn,  .special  precautions  to  avoid  possible  loss 
of  gas  being  observed,  and  the  gas  contained  in  this  liquid  quantitatively  determined 
either  by  means  of  volumetric  analysis  or  by  the  other  ordinary  processes  of  analytical 
chemistry. 

If  the  volume  of  the  liquid  does  not  undergo  any  appreciable  increase  in  bulk,  owing 
to  the  absorption  of  the  ga.s,  we  are  able  easily  to  calculate  the  coefficients  of  absorp- 
tion from  the  data  obtained  by  this  process.  If,  however,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the 
more  soluble  gases,  the  volume  of  the  saturated  liquid  is  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  the  liquid  before  saturation,  it  is  necessary,  either  to  detemine  the  amount  of 
this  increase  of  bulk,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  saturated 
solution,  or  else,  by  a  modification  of  the  process,  to  saturate  only  a  small  volume  of 
liquid,  and  to  determine  the  absolute  quantity  of  gas  absorbed,  by  weighing  before  and 
after  the  saturation.  As  an  example  of  this  calculation,  we  may  choose  an  actual 
experiment  of  the  determination  of  the  solubility  of  sulphurous  acid  in  absolute  alcohol 
at  20°.  It  was  found  that  4  volumes  of  the  alcohol  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid 
at  20°  C.  and  under  a  pressure  of  37438  m.  of  mer- 
cury, contained  1'092  grms.  of  suliiliiirous  acid ; — re- 
quired the  volume  of  gas  at  0°  and  0-76  contained  in 
the  unit-volume  of  pure  alcohol,  when  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  saturated  solution  at  20°  is  0  9404,  and 
that  of  the  pure  alcohol  0  792?  From  these  data  we 
find  that  the  weight  of  the  measured  volume  is  3-7G16 
grms.;  and  2-GG9G  grms.  is  the  weight,  or  3-371  c.  c. 
the  volume  of  alcohol  which  absorbed  r092  grms.  of 
sulphurous  acid  at  20°,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
0'7438  m.;  so  that,  according  to  Henry's  law,  the  quan- 
tity which  would  have  been  absorbed  under  a  pressure 
of  07G0  m.  is  rilo  grms.;  and  as  one  cubic  centi- 
metre of  sulphurous  acid  gas  at  0°  and  076  weighs 
0  0028G1  grms.,  the  volume  of  gas  at  0°  and  076  ab- 
sorbed by  3-371  c.  c.  alcohol  is  389  8  c.  c. ;  or  the 
coefficient  of  absorption  of  sulphurous  acid  in  alcohol 
at  20°  is  115-7. 

For  the  determination  of  the  coe-fficients  of  absorption 
of  gases  less  soluble  in  the  liquid  employed,  Bunsen 
has  constructed  an  instrument  termed  an  "  Absor}itio- 
metcr,"  represented  in  Jiqs.  508  and  509,  which  he  thus 
describes  ; — The  absorption  tube  e,  fg.  508,  divided 
into  millimetres  and  calibrated,  has  a  small  iron  band 
h,fui.  509,  furnished  with  a  screw  luted  on  to  its  lower 
and  open  end  ;  this  fits  into  another  screw  attached 
to  the  small  iron  stand  a  a.  By  means  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  open  end  of  the  tube  can  be  screwed  down 
against  a  plate  of  caoutchouc  covering  the  bottom  of 
the  stand,  and  the  tube  thus  completely  closed.  On 
each  side  of  the  stand  are  fixed  two  steel  springs,  c  c, 
■which  fit  into  two  vertical  grooves  inside  the  wooden 
foot  of  the  apparatus  f,fig.  508,  so  that  the  little  iron 
stand  a  a,  fig.  509,  can  be  raised  or  depre.'-sed,  but  not 
turned  on  its  axis  horizontally.  The  outer  cylinder, 
g  g,  fiq.  508,  is  not  cemented  into  the  wooden  foot  f, 
or  into  the  iron  rim  /(,  but  the  gi-ound  glass  edges  of 
the  cylinder  are  pressed  against  caoutchouc  rings,  in- 
serted in  the  foot  and  in  the  rim  by  means  of  the  screws  i  i.  The  tubes  r  r  serve  to 
poiir  in  mercury,  so  that  auj-  desired  pressure  is  obtained  in  the  absorption  tube  by 
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raising  or  depressing  the  level  of  the  mercttry  in  the  inner  glass  cylinder.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  water  is  determined  by  the  small  thermometer  k.  The 
upper  end  of  the  outer  cylinder  is  closed  by  an  iron  lid  having  a  hinge  at  one  side, 
and  fastened  down  by  means  of  a  nut  and  screw  attached  to  the  iron  rim  h,  fitting  into 
a  groove  p,  in  the  side  of  the  lid.  In  the  inside  of  the  lid  there  is  a  raised  rim  of  iron, 
over  which  a  thick  sheet  of  caoutchouc  is  extended  and  fastened  by  a  screwed  ring  s. 
This  distended  caoutchouc  servf^s  as  a  spring  against  which  the  top  of  the  tube  can  be 
pressed,  keeping  it  in  a  fixed  position  during  the  violent  agitation  necessary  for  the 
process  of  absorption. 

The  mode  of  using  this  apparatus,  and  the  method  of  calculation  employed  in  these 
experiments,  is  best  explained  by  an  actual  example.  "We  select  for  this  purpose  the 
determination  of  the  coefiBcient  of  absorption  of  nitrogen  in  water  at  19°  C.  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  gas  under  examination  is  placed  in  the  absorption  tube,  over  mer- 
cury in  the  mercurial  trough,  and  its  volume  determined,  the  usual  precautions  as  to 
reading  oflF  pressure,  temperature,  &c.  being  taken,  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  gas 
analysis.    The  following  observations  are  made : 

Lower  surface  of  mercury  in  outer  cylinder        .       .       .    a  =  423"6  mm. 


*  =  124-1  „ 
p  =  746-9  „ 
t  =  19-2°  C. 
T  =  19-0°  „ 


a  = 

352 '2  mm. 

b'  = 

350-7  „ 

c  — 

65-5  ,, 

d  = 

8-0  „ 

T  = 

746-3  „ 

f  = 

19  0°  C. 

t'  = 

18-9°  „ 

Upper  surface  of  mercury  in  absorption  tube 

Barometric  pressure  

Temperature  of  the  absorptiometer 
Temperature  of  the  barometer  . 

A  quantity  of  wat«r  perfectly  freed  from  air  is  next  introduced  under  mercury  into 
the  tube,  which  is  then  screwed  tightly  against  the  caoutchouc  plate,  and  the  tube 
thus  closed,  is  placed  in  the  cylinder  g  g,  containing  some  mercury,  and  over  that  a 
quantity  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  within  and  without  has  been  equalised 
by  slightly  turning  the  tube,  it  is  again  closed,  and  the  whole  apparatus  rapidly  agi- 
tated for  about  a  minute.  This  agitation,  with  opening  and  closing  of  the  tube,  is 
continued  many  times,  until  no  further  change  of  volume  is  perceptible.  The  observa- 
tions necessary  for  the  measurement  and  reduction  of  the  residual  gas  are  thus  made : 

Level  of  mercury  in  outer  cj'linder 
Level  of  mercury  in  absorption  tube  . 
Upper  level  of  water  in  absorption  tube 
Upper  level  of  water  in  outer  cylinder 
Barometric  pressure  ..... 
Temperature  of  the  absorptiometer 
Temperature  of  the  barometer  . 

From  the  first  series  of  observations,  the  pressure  on  the  dry  nitrogen  is  obtained  by 
subtracting  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  (a  —  6  =  299-5  mm.), 
and  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  water  at  19'2-'  (=  16  6  mm.),  from  the  barometric 
pressure,  the  height  of  both  the  columns  of  mercury  being  corrected  for  the  expansion 
which  they  undergo  in  being  heated  from  0°  to  19-2°.  This  pressure,  P,  is  found  to  be 
equal  to  744  4  -  298-5  -  16-6  =  429-3  mm. 

The  volume  of  nitrogen  employed,  when  reduced  to  0°,  is,  according  to  the  table  of 
capacity  of  the  instrument,  found  to  be  32'608  =  V,  expressed  in  arbitrary  units.  The 
barometric  pressure,  corrected  for  expansion,  after  the  experiment,  is  743-8  mm. ;  the 
height  of  the  corrected  column  of  niercurj'  inside  the  tube,  is  1-5  mm.:  the  height  of 
the  column  of  water  in  the  tube  is  285-2  mm.;  that  in  the  outer  cylinder  344-2  mm.; 
so  that  the  column  of  water  which  has  to  be  added  to  the  barometric  pressure  is 
344-2  —  285-2  •=  59  0  mm.,  equal  to  4-4  mm.  of  mercurj-;  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of 
water  at  19  2°  is  16-3  mm.;  and  hence  the  pressure  on  the  unabsorbed  nitrogen  is 
Pi  =  743-8  +  4-4  -  1-5  -  16-3  =  730-5  mm. 

The  volume  of  unabsorbed  gas,  reduced  to  0°,  is  found  from  the  table  of  capacity  to 
be  16-522  =  of  the  same  arbitrary  units,  whilst  the  volume  of  water  employed  is 
182-37  =  h  units. 

From  these  data,  the  coeflicient  of  absorption  can  be  easily  obtained.     The  volume 

V  P 

of  nitrogen  reduced  to  the  pressure  "60  mm.  was,  before  the  absorption,  -y^^ ;  the  re- 

V  P 

duced  volume  after  the  absorption  is  — - — -  ;  and  hence  the  volume  absorbed  under  the 

/60 

VP  VP 

pressure  P,  is -=7r„  —  -  '  A  If  now  the  law  of  Henry  be  correct  in  the  case  of  nitrogen 
760  760 

and  water,  the  volimie  of  gas  absorbed  under  the  pressure  of  760  mm.  will  be  greater 
than  that  absorbed  under  the  pressure  Pj  in  the  proportion       ;  or  it  wiU  be 

•Ml 
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r  p 

—  Vi-    Henco  the  volume  of  gas  absorbed  by  the  unit-volume  of  liquid  in  tho 

co-officient  of  absorption  is : 

or,  for  the  special  case  we  arc  considering  : 


(■32  G08  X  420-3 


V 


-  10-522^ 


0-01448. 


1,^2  o7  ■  V  730  0 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  liquids  employed  in  these  absorpf iometric  de- 
terminations bo  freed  eompli-tcly  from  air  or  other  gases  held  in  solution  ;  this 
is  best  accomplished  by  continuous  boiling  in  a  flask  wliose  neck  has  been  drawn 
out  to  a  fine  point  before  the  blowpipe,  so  that  the  flask  can  be  instantly  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  Tlie  vessel  containing  the  liquid,  which  ought  to  strike  against  tho 
glass  like  a  water-hammer,  is  opi-ned  under  mercury,  and  thus  all  possible  entrance  of 
air  is  prevented. 

I'y  the  help  of  this  instrument,  and  by  the  application  of  a  method  of  calculation 
similar  to  the  example  just  cited,  tiie  following  coefficients  of  absorption  in  water  and 
absolute  alcohol  were  e.xperimentally  determined.  In  cases  in  which  the  solubility 
of  the  gas  varied  with  the  temperature,  a  simple  interpolation  formula,  c=A  +  Bt+  CC, 
serves  to  express  the  relation  with  sufficient  exactness. 

1.  Is'itrugai. — The  nitrogen  was  prepared  by  passing  atmospheric  air,  freed  from 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  over  red-hot  coppiu-  turnings. 

In  water  (from  0°  to  20=  C);  c  =  0-020346  -  0-00053887  t  +  0-000011156  f. 
In  alcohol*  (from  0°  to  25°  C);  c  =  0-126338  -  0-000418  t  +  0000006  f: 

l-'rom  these  lormuhe  the  following  coefficients  arc  calcidated : 


For  Water. 

For  Alcohol. 

0^  C.  0-02035 

12°  C. 

0-01549 

0°  C. 

0-12634 

14°  C.  0-12166 

2°  0-011)32 

14° 

0-01500 

2° 

0-12553 

16°  0-12119 

4=^  0-(U838 

16° 

0-01458 

4° 

0  12476 

18°  0-12076 

0^  0-01752 

18° 

0-01426 

6° 

0-12404 

20°        0  12038 

8"^  0-01657 

20° 

0-01403 

8° 

0-12338 

22°        0  12005 

10^        0  01607 

10° 

0-12276 

24°  0-11976 

12° 

0-12219 

2.  Ui/(!ro(ji  n. —  The  hydrogen  was  prepared  from  pure  zinc  and 

sulphuric  acid. 

In  water    (from  0°  to  20°  C.)  ;  c  = 

0-0193. 

In  alcohol  (from  0°  to  23^  C.) ;  c  = 

0-06925  - 

0-0001487  t 

+  0-000001  t\ 

Hence : 

III  WoUr. 

In  Alcohol. 

c  =00193 

0°  C. 

0-02569 

10°  C. 

0-00786 

20°  C.  0-06668 

constant. 

I  2° 

0-06896 

12° 

0  06761 

22°  0-06646 

1  4° 

0-06867 

14° 

0-06731 

24°  0-06626 

!  6° 

0-06839 

16° 

0-06713 

I  8° 

0-06813 

18° 

0-06690 

?,.  Carbonic  Oxide. — Prepared  by  heating  pure  formate  of  magnesia  -with  strong 
sulpliuric  acid  ;  treatment  with  a  potash-ball  showed  that  the  gas  was  pure. 

In  water  (from  0^  to  20°  C);  c  =  0  032874-0-00081632  «+ 0-000016421  0. 
In  alcohol  (from  0°  to  25°  C.) ;  c  =  0-20443. 

Hence : 


0^  C. 

2° 

4° 

6° 


0-03287 
0-03131 
0-02987 
0-02857 


For  Water. 
S°  C.  0-02739 
10°  0-02635 
1-2°  0-02544 
14°  0-02406 


16°  C. 

18° 

20° 


0-02402 
0  02350 
0-02312 


For  Alcohol, 
c  =  0-20443 
constant* 


4.  Carhonic  Acid. — Prepared  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  chalk,  due 
precautions  as  to  its  purification  being  taken. 

In  water    (from  0°  to  -20°  C.)  ;  <•  =  1-7007-0  07761      0-0016424  t\ 
In  alcohol  (from  0°  to  25'  C.)  ;  c  =  4-32955-0-09395  -I- 0-00124 


*  TI\o  coclficii-nts  nf  .ihsnrption  for  all  Die  following  g.iscs  in  .ilculiol  were  clelcrmined  dy  Carius.  Si  e 
Ann.  Ch.  I'liarni.  xcix.  l'.".'. 
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Hence : 

For  Water. 

For  Alcohol. 

0°  C. 

1-7967 

12°  C. 

1-1018 

0°  C. 

4-3295 

14°  C. 

3-2573 

2= 

1-6481 

14° 

1-0321 

2° 

41466 

16° 

3-1438 

4° 

1-5126 

16° 

0-9753 

4° 

3-9736 

18° 

3-0402 

6" 

1-3901 

18° 

0-9318 

6° 

3-8105 

20° 

■2-9465 

8° 

1-2809 

20° 

0-9014 

8° 

3-6573 

22° 

0-28628 

10° 

1-1847 

10° 
12° 

3-5140 
3-3S07 

24° 

2-7890 

5.  Marsh  Gas. — The  gas  employed  for  the  experiments  -srith  water  was  collected 
from  the  mud-volcanoes  at  Bulganak  in  the  Crimea,  and  being  preserved  in  sealed 
tubes  was  shown  by  analysis  to  contain  neither  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
nor  olefiant  gas.  The  gas  used  for  the  alcohol-absorption  was  prepared  by  the  usual 
process  from  acetat*  and  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  eudiometric  analysis  showed 
that  it  was  pure. 


In  water  (from  0°  to  20°  C.)  ;  c  =  0  05449  -  0  001 1807  t  +  0  000010278  C. 
In  alcohol  (from  0°  to  24°  C.)  ;  c  =  0-522586  -  0  0028655  t  +  0  0000142  r-. 


Hence 

For  Water. 

For  Alcohol. 

0°  C. 

0-05449 

12°  C. 

0  04180 

0°  c. 

0-52259 

14°  C. 

0-48525 

2° 

005217 

14° 

0  03997 

2° 

0-51691 

16° 

0-48037 

4° 

004993 

16° 

0-03823 

4° 

0-51185 

18° 

0-47561 

6° 

3  04778 

18° 

0-03657 

6° 

0-50590 

20° 

0-47096 

8° 

004571 

20° 

0  03499 

8° 

0-50057 

22° 

0-46642 

10° 

004372 

10° 

12° 

0-49535 
0-49024 

24° 

0-46199 

6.  Ethylene.  —  Prepared  in  the  usual  manner  from  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid; 
all  traces  of  alcohol  and  ether- vapour  and  of  higher  hydrocarbons,  were  removed  by 
absorbing  a  large  portion  of  the  collected  gas  bj'  strong  sulphuric  acid  before  the 
experiment.    Eudiometric  analysis  proved  the  purity  of  the  gas. 


In  water  (from  0'-  to  20°  C);  c  =  0-25629-0-00913631  0-000188108  f. 
In  alcohol  (from  0°  to  24°  C);  c  =  3  59498- 0-057716  t    +  0-0006812  P. 


Hence : 

For  Water. 

For  Alcohol. 

0°  C. 

0-2563 

12°  C. 

0-1737 

'      0°  C. 

3-5950 

14°  C. 

2-9205 

2° 

0-2388 

14° 

01652 

2° 

3-4823 

16° 

2-8459 

4° 

0-2227 

16° 

0-1583 

4° 

3-3750 

18° 

2-7768 

6° 

0-2082 

18° 

0-1528 

6° 

3-2732 

20° 

2  7131 

8°' 

0-1952 

20° 

0-1488 

8° 

3  1768 

22° 

2-6549 

10" 

0-1837 

10° 
12° 

3-0859 
3  0005 

24° 

2-6022 

7.  Niiroits  Oxide. — The  gas  was  prepared  from  pure  nitrate  of  ammonium. 
In  water    (from  0°  to  24°  C);  c  =  1-30521  -  0-045362  t  +  0-0006843<». 
In  alcohol  (from  0°  to  24°  C.) ;  c  =  4  17805  -  0-69816  t    +  0-000609  f: 


Hence : 

For  Water. 

For  Alcohol. 

0°  C. 

1-3052 

14°  C. 

0-8034 

0°  C. 

4-1780 

14°  C. 

3-3200 

2° 

1-2172 

16° 

0-7535 

2° 

4-0409 

16° 

3-2169 

4° 

1-1346 

18° 

0-7090 

4° 

3-9085 

18° 

3-1187 

6° 

1-0575 

20° 

0-6700 

6° 

3-7811 

20° 

3-0253 

8° 

0-9858 

22° 

0-6.364 

8° 

3  6585 

22° 

2-9368 

10° 

0-9196 

24° 

0-6082 

10° 

3-5408 

24° 

2-8532 

12° 

0-8588 

12° 

3-4279 

8.  Fitric  Oxide  in  Alcohol. — The  pure  gas  was  prepared  by  passing  the  mixture  of 
gases  evolved  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  copper,  into  a  concentrated  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron.  The  pure  gas  was  collected  by  gently  warming  this  saturated 
solution. 

In  alcohol  (from  0°  to  24°  C.  ) ;  c  =  0-31606 -0  003487  t  +  0  000049  ^. 


Hence  : 

For  Alcohol. 

0°  C. 

0-3G61 

8°  C. 

0-2913 

14°  C. 

0-2768 

20°  C. 

0-2659 

2° 

0-3093 

10° 

0-2861 

16° 

0-2728 

22° 

0-2631 

4° 

0-3029 

1-2° 

0-2813 

18° 

0-2692 

24° 

0-2605 

6° 

0-2969 
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9.  Etht/l-qas  in  Water. —  The  gas  used  in  these  experiments  was  prepared  by  tho 
action  of  zinc-ethyl  upon  iodide  of  ethyl. 

In  water  (from  0=  to  20°  C.) ;  c  =  0  03117-1-0-0010149  <  +  0  00002oOGG  C. 
Hence : 

For  Water. 


0°  c. 

2° 
4° 


O-O."?!!: 
0-02947 
0-02770 


CP  C. 
8° 
10° 


0  02G13 
002474 
0  02355 


12°  C. 

14° 

16° 


0  02257 
0  02179 
0-02121 


18° 

20° 


0-02084 
0-02064 


10.  Mcthyl-gas  in  Water. — Prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  upon  iodide  of 
methyl. 

In  water  (from  0°  to  20°  C);  c  =  0  0871-0  0033242  !!  + 0-0000603  t". 


Henco  : 

0°  C. 

2° 
4° 


0-0871 
0-0807 
0-0748 


6°  C. 
8° 
10° 


For 
0-0693 
0-0644 
0-0599 


Water. 
12°  C. 
14° 
16° 


0-0559 
0-0524 
0-049:3 


18°  C. 

20° 


0-0468 
0-0447 


11.  Ox!/gcn  in  Water. — The  coefficients  of  absorption  of  oxygen  in  water  were  not 
determined  directly  by  the  process  described,  because  it  was  found  that  although  tho 
mercury  contained  in  the  absorption  tube  was  purified  as  completely  as  possible,  it 
still  contained  traces  of  foreign  metals,  which  on  agitation  were  oxidised  at  the 
expense  of  the  dissolved  gas,  thus  rendering  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  of 
absorption  incorrect. 

In  order  to  determine  the  solubility  of  oxygen  in  water,  the  following  indirect 
method  was  adopted,  which,  however,  presupposes  the  applicability  of  Dalton's  law  of 
partial  pressures.  If  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen  obey  this  law,  it  is  not  difficult  from 
the  known  coefficients  of  absorption  of  nitrogen,  from  the  known  composition  of  tho 
air,  and  from  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  gases  dissolved  when  water  is  saturated 
■«-ith  air,  to  calculate  the  coefficients  of  absorption  of  oxj-gen  in  water.  The  relative 
quantities  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  dissolved  in  water  through  which  air  was  passed  to 
saturation  were  found  by  experiment  to  remain  constant ;  that  is,  at  all  the  observed 
temperatures,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  100  parts  of  absorbed  gas  is  35-91 
=  V",  and  tliat  of  nitrogen  65-09=  V".  Hence  we  see  that,  as  the  total  amount  of  air 
absorbed  at  dill'erent  temperatures  varies,  the  curve  representing  the  relation  between 
the  amount  of  absorbed  oxygen  and  the  temperature,  must  be  parallel  with  the  curve 
representing  the  same  relation  for  nitrogen. 

The  composition  of  one  volume  of  the  atmosphere  we  may  take  to  be  0-2096  =  O 
volume  of  oxygen,  and  0-7904  =A' volume  of  nitrogen;  if  now,  O  represent  the  coeffi- 
cient of  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  C"  that  of  nitrogen  at  any  given  temperature,  the 
volumes  of  absorbed  oxygen  and  nitrogen  contained  in  the  volume  V  oi  air  absorbed 
under  the  pressure  P,  are,  according  to  Dalton's  law, — 

V  OP  p         O'  VNP 


0-76  (A'  +  O) 
hence  by  division  we  have 


0-76  (.v-i-  oy 


N 


or  C""  =  C" 


35-91  X  0-7904 


C"  X  2-0225 


F"  0'  "  '  65-09  X  0-2096 

or  expressed  in  terms  of  tlie  temperature  alone : 

(from  0°  to  20°);  e  =  0-4115-0-00108986  <  + 0-000022563  t-. 
And  hence : 

0°  0-04114.  2°  0-03907.  4°  0  03717.  6°  0  03544.  8°  0  03389.  10°  0  03250. 
12°  0-03133.    14°  0  03034.    16°  0  02949.    18°  0-02884.   20°  0  02838. 

12.  Oxygen  in  Alcohol.  —  The  determinations  of  the  solubility  of  oxygen  in  alcohol 
wore  made  in  tlie  usual  way  with  the  absorptiometcr,  the  error  arising  from  oxidation 
of  the  metals  contained  in  tho  mercury  proving  in  this  ea.'-e  inappreciable.  The  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  dissolved  in  alcohol  between  0°  and  24°  C.  remained  constant : 

(from  0°  to  24°) ;  c  =  0-28397  constant. 

13.  Atmo.yjfieric  Air  in  Water. — AVTien  the  volume  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
gases  is  infinitely  large  as  compared  with  that  of  the  absorbing  liquid,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  giis  absorbed,  or  tlie  coefficient  of  absorption  of  the  mixture,  is  ea.sily  found  from 
the  several  coefficients  of  absorption  of  the  comjwnent  gases  and  their  relative  propor- 
tion in  the  mixture.  When  the  volume  of  the  gas  bears  a  finite  relation  to  that  of  the 
absorbing  liquid,  and  the  gases  are  unequally  soluble,  the  alteration  effected  in  the 
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composition  of  the  gas  by  the  absorption  must  be  brought  into  consideration.  In  the 
following  calculations  of  the  solubility  of  atmospheric  air  in  water,  the  volume  of  tho 
gas  is  considered  as  infinite  compared  with  that  of  the  water.  Hence,  as  1  volume  of 
air  contains  0-2096  vol.  of  oxygen,  and  0-790-1  vol.  of  nitrogen,  the  coefficient  of 
absorption  of  air  in  water,  according  to  Dalton's  law,  is  C*'  =  O  x  0-209G  +  C"  x  0790-1 
■where  O  and  C"  represent  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
at  the  given  temperature.  The  coefficient  expressed  in  terms  of  the  temperature 
alone  is : 

(from  0°  to  20°);  e  =  0-247064 -0-000654358  ^+ 0-0000135469  i-. 


and  hence : 

0°C.  0-02471 
2°  0-02345 
4°  0-03227 


6°  0-02128 
8°  0-02034 
10°  0-01953 


12°  0-01882 
14°  0-01822 
16°  0  01771 


18°  0  01732 
20°  0-01704 


The  coefficients  of  absorption  of  the  following  gases,  which  are  much  more  solubk 
than  the  preceding,  were  determined  hy  the  chemical  method  referred  to  above.  The 
determinations  of  the  solubility  of  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  chlorine 
in  water,  were  made  by  Schonfeld  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  1);  those  in  alcohol  by 
Carius  (loc.  cit.) 

14.  Sulphurous  Acid  in  Water. — The  amount  of  absorbed  gas  was  estimated  chemi- 
cally, by  the  iodometric  method  of  analysis,  reduction  being  made  in  the  calculation 
for  the  alteration  of  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  hy  the  absorption  of  gas. 

The  following  expressions  give  coefficients  which  approximate  very  closely  to  the 
observed  amounts : 

(from  0°  to  20°)  for  pure  water;  c  =  79-787-2-6077  <  + 0  029349 
(from  20°  to  40°)    „        „         c  =  75  182- 2-1716  <  + 0  01903  i-. 
Hence  the  following  values : 

0°  79-789;  10°  56-647;  20°  39-374  ;  30°  27-161;  40°  18-766. 

15.  Sulphurous  Acid  in  Alcohol. — In  pure  alcohol  the  coefficient  is  found  from  the 
formula  — 

(from  0°  to  24°),  c  =  328-62-16-95^  +  0-3119!^, 
hence  the  coefficients  are  : 

0°  328-62;  5°  251-67;  10°  190-31 ;  15°  144-55;  20°  114  48;  24°  101-47 

16.  Sulphi/dric  Acid  in  Water.  —  The  sulphur  of  the  dissolved  gas  was  weighed  as 
sulphate  of  barium.    The  interpolation  formula  obtained  from  the  experiments  is  — 

(from  0°  to  40°);  c  =  4-3706-0-083687 i!  +  0  0005213 
hence  the  coefficients  are 

0°  4-3706;  10°  3-5858  ;  20°  2  9053;  30°  2  3290 ;  40°  1-8569. 

17.  Sidphydric  Acid  in  Alcohol. — ^Experiment  gave  — 

c=  17-891-0-65598!;+  0-0066UI 

Hence : 

(from  0°  to  25°)  0°  17  891  ;  4°  15-373  ;  8°  13  066  ;  12°  10-971 ;  16°  9  088; 
20°  7-415  ;  24°  5  955. 

18.  Chlorine  in  Water. — The  coefficients  of  chlorine  in  water  cannot  be  determined 
below  10°,  as  at  that  temperature  a  crystalline  hydrate  of  clilorine  is  formed.  The 
quantity  of  absorbed  gas  was  determined  by  the  iodometric  method.  Experiment  gave 
the  following  interpolation  formula : 

(from  10°  to  40°)  <;  =  3-0361 -0-046196 i!  +  0-0001107!:-. 

10°  2-5852;  20°  2-2405;  30'=  17499;  40°  1-3655. 

18.  Ammonia  in  Water. — The  solubility  of  ammonia  in  water  has  been  determined 
by  Dr.  Carius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcix.  p.  129).  The  following  formula  gives  the 
result  of  his  experiments : 

(from  0°  to  25°),  c  =  1049-63 -29-496  i!  +  0  067687      0-0096621  i!'. 

More  recently  the  solubility  of  ammonia  in  water  at  diffi?rent  temperatures  and 
under  direct  variation  of  pressure,  has  been  exactly  estimated  by  Messrs.  Eoscoe  and 
Dittmar  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xii.  147).  These  chemists  have  shown  that  the  numbers 
given  by  Carius  are  all  10  per  cent,  too  low,  owing  to  the  existence  of  unobserved  expe- 
rimental errors  running  through  his  determinations.  They  have  also  proved  that  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  absorbed  by  water  at  a  constant  temperature  is  not  (as  supposed 
by  Carius)  proportional  to  the  pressure  under  which  the  absorption  occurs.    This  is 
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clearly  Keen  from  the  following  t;\blf,  in  whioli  (G)  gives  the  weight  in  griimmos  of 
ammonia  absorbed  by  1  t^ramme  of  water  at  O^C.  under  variation  of  diri  et  pressure 
(P)  from  0  01  m.  to  2'0  m.  of  mercuiy. 


1'. 

(;. 

P. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

p. 

G. 

01)1 

00  1  1 

O-.'JO 

0-515 

0-80 

0-90G 

1-30 

1-310 

1-80 

1-906 

001 

Oll'J 

0-40 

0-607 

0-90 

0-9G8 

1-40 

1-415 

1-00 

2-046 

010 

0-275 

0-50 

o-ooo 

1-00 

1  -037 

1-50 

1-526 

2  00 

2-195 

015 

0-,351 

0-GO 

0-7G8 

1-10 

1-117 

1-60 

1-645 

0-20 

0-411 

0-70 

0-840 

1-20 

1-208 

1-70 

1-770 

The  following  numbers  give  the  -weight  of  ammonia  absorbed  by  one  gramme  of 
water  at  the  temperatures  annexed  under  the  barometric  pressure  0  70  m.  as  found  by 
Iloscoe  and  Dittmar. 


0=C. 
4° 

12° 


grm. 

0-875 
0-792 
0-713 
0-645 


16^ 
20° 
24° 
28° 


grm. 
0-582 
0-526 
0  474 
0-426 


32° 
36° 
40° 
44° 


gim. 

0-382 
0-343 
0-307 
0-275 


48° 


56° 


grm. 
0-244 
0-214 
0-186 


The  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  verify  the  law  of  pressures,  have  been 
applied  not  so  nuu-h  to  the  determination  of  the  exactitude  of  the  law  under  high 
pressures,  as  to  the  exemplilication  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of  partial  pressures.  Tims 
the  solubility  of  carbonic  aeid,  under  varying  pressures,  has  only  been  examined  by 
Bunsen  between  the  limits  of  523  and  725  millimetres  of  mercury,  whilst  Henry  em- 
ployed a  pressure  as  high  as  1'4  metres  of  mercury.  In  the  case  of  gaseous  mixtures, 
for  which  the  instrument  was  more  suited,  the  precision  of  the  law  has  been  demon- 
strated hy  a  large  number  of  experiments  with  diflferent  gases.  Thus,  in  mixtures  of 
carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  in  water,  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  marsh  gas,  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,  and  of  carbonic  oxide,  marsh 
gas,  and  hj'drogen  in  alcohol,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  component  gases  are  ab- 
sorbed in  quantities  exactly  regulated  by  Dalton's  law. 

In  order  to  understand  tlie  mode  in  which  these  verifications  of  the  law  are  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  develop  the  general  expression  for  the 
alterations  which  a  mixture  of  (wo  gases  undergoes  on  absorption,  and  then  to  apply 
this  general  formula  to  special  examples.  If  Dalton's  law  be  correct,  that  in  a  gaseous 
mixture  undi-rgoing  absorption,  when  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is  not  inappreciable 
compared  witli  that  of  the  gas,  the  component  gases  are  dissolved  in  quantities  de- 
pendent upon  the  pressures  of  the  respective  components  of  the  residual  gas,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  calculate  from  absorptiometric  data  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
gases  in  the  uuabsorbed  residue.  If  this  calculated  result  agrees  with  a  direct  cudio- 
metric  analysis,  the  law  is  proved  to  be  true.  What  we  have  first  to  calculate  is,  then, 
the  composition  of  the  residual  ga.«  from  the  other  absorptiometric  data.  For  this 
purpose  let  all  the  volumes  of  gas  be  reduced  to  0°  C. ;  then  let  the  total  volume  of  V 
gas  employed  in  the  experiment,  be  under  the  pressure  P.  In  the  unit-volume  of  this 
mixed  gas  let  there  be  v  volumes  of  the  one,  and  volumes  of  the  other  gas.  Let  the 
coeiBcieut  of  absorption  of  the  first  gas  be  o,  that  of  the  second  /3,  and  the  volume  of 
the  absorbing  liquid  Further,  let  the  total  volume  of  the  gas  remaining  after  the 
absorption  be  J'l  ;  and,  lastly,  let  the  unit-volume  of  this  gas  contain  ?j  volumes  of  the 
one,  and  i<-^  volumes  of  the  other  constituent  gas.  These  values  of  ti  and  Mj  are  the 
unknown  quantities  which  have  to  be  found  from  the  given  data. 

vVP 

The  volume  V  contains  v  V  volumes  of  the  first  gas  at  the  pressure  P,  or  — :r-r 

O'lO 

volumes  at  0-76.  This  volume  is  divided  by  absorption  into  two  parts;  the  first  part 
.r  remains  behind  after  the  absorption  as  free  gas  ;  the  second,  j'j,  is  that  absorbed  by  the 
liquid.  The  quantity  of  this  latter  is  determined  by  the  law  of  absorption  ;  the  unit  of 
liquid  absorbs  o  volume  under  the  pressure  0-76  :  hence,  under  the  pressure  Pj,  /*  vo- 
lumes of  liquid  will  absorb  °  As,  however,  the  first  gas  is  expanded  hy  mixing 


with  the  second 


the  partial  pressure 


from  X 
aJix 


to 


0-76 


,  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  by  h  is,  by  virtue  of 


„  ahx  vVP 

Hence,  x+  -y^  =       ,  and 
'  1  0-(6 


V  VP 


0-76 


and,  by  similar  reasoning,  the  volume  of  the  second  residual  ga-s,  y  = 


V,  VP 


0  76    I  + 
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—  obtain 


Hence  if  v  VP  ^  A;        VP  =^  A^;  (l  +  "/'J  =5,  and  fl  +  ^'J)  =  we 
ABi  X 


ABy  +  Ay  B  X  +  y 
A  By  +  Ay  B     X  +  y 


(1) 


The  reverse  of  this  calculation  is  to  obtain  the  composition  of  the  original  gaseous 
mixture  from  the  observed  quantities  V,  P,  Vy,  Pj,  o,  3,  and  h.  In  this  way  an  ana- 
lysis is  in  fact  made  of  the  mixture  of  gases,  witliout  resort  to  any  chemical  decom- 
position ;  and  this  absorptiometric  analysis  is  often  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
it  solves  questions  which  cannot  be  attacked  by  the  usual  eudiometric  methods. 

Let  X  represent  the  original  volume,  and  x^  the  unabsorbed  residue  of  the  first  gas, 
in  both  cases  reduced  to  the  pressure  1 ;  and,  as  before,  let  Vy  be  the  volume  of  the 
unabsorbed  gas  under  the  pressure  P^. 

The  pressure  of  the  unabsorbed  portion  of  the  first  gas  is  then  p  and  the  vohmie  of 

absorbed  gas  reduced  to  this  pressure  is  a     or  reduced  to  the  pressure  1,  it  is  .ah. 
x' 

Hence  ar  =  x^  +  ^r.  ah;  and  the  pressure  of  the  unabsorbed  portion  of  the  firet 

is  -j^  =   J-    In  like  manner,  the  pressure  of  the  second  gas  is  obtained,  and 

we  have  the  following  expressions  for  the  pressure  before  and  after  the  absorption  : 

P  -  £  +  1.  P  -  - 


V      V    ^     Vy  +  ah      Fi  +  fih- 

If  we  then  set  V  P  =  W;  (Vy  +  a  h)Pi  =  ^;  (Fj  +  /3  h)Py  =  B,  we  have  the 
Tolumes  of  the  first  and  second  gases  in  the  unit-volume  of  the  mixture,  namely : 

X         W-B     A         .       V        A  -  W  B 

;  and  — —  =>   =■  .  (.-') 


X  +  y      A—  B  '  W  X  +  y     A  —  B  '  W' 

By  help  of  these  formulae  we  can  test  the  truth  of  Dalton's  law  ;  for  if  the  result 
thus  calculated  agrees  with  those  determined  by  experiment,  the  basis  upon  which 
the  calculations  are  founded  must  be  correct. 

In  order  then  to  test  the  applicability  of  these  formulse,  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid 
and  hydrogen  was  made,  and  the  volume  of  each  gas  determined  by  eudiometric 
analysis ;  the  gas  was  found  to  consist  of : 

Hydrogen  26-81 

Carbonic  acid  73  19 

100  00 

An  absorptiometric  analysis  of  the  same  gas  was  then  made,  and  by  means  of  for- 
mula (2),  the  composition  of  the  original  gaseous  mixture  found  to  be: 

Hydrogen  26-67 

Carbonic  acid  73-33 

100  00 

The  composition  of  the  residual  gas  was  found  by  direct  analysis  to  be : 

Hydrogen   93  01 

Carbonic  acid  6  99 

100-00 

Or  the  partial  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  was  0-6688  m.,  and  that  of  the  carbonic  acid 
0-04275  m. 

The  mean  of  three  absorptiometric  experiments  gave  as  the  composition  of  the  resi- 
dual gas,  calculated  according  to  formula  (1): 

Hydrogen  91-64: 

Carbonic  acid  8-36 

10000 

or  the  partial  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  was  0-6065  m.,  and  that  of  the  carbonic  acid 
0  0593  m. 

From  the  close  agreement  between  the  results  of  the  eudiometric  and  absorptio- 
metric analyses,  it  is  seen  that  Dalton's  law  holds  good,  at  least  for  the  two  gases  here 
considered.    Many  otuer  gaseous  mixtures  have  already  been  examined  with  a  like 
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result;  for  the  detiiils  of  these  experiments,  we  must,  however,  refer  to  the  moraoirs 
already  cited. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  eases  in  which  the  constituents  of  a  mixture  of  gases  are 
not  dissolved  in  liquids  in  the  proportion  required  by  tlie  law  of  partial  pressures, 
altliough  no  definite  chemical  combination  occurs.  Thus,  for  instance,  Roscoo 
(Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  viii.  14)  has  shown  that  niLxlures  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  and  mixtures  of  varying  proportions  of  cidorino  and  carbonic  acid,  do 
not  dissolve  in  water  in  quantities  proportional  to  the  j)artial  pressures  of  each 
gas.  As,  however,  both  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  have  been  shown  to  obey  tho 
law,  tho  discrepancy  can  only  arise  from  the  chlorine.  The  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
clilorine  and  hydrogen  was  obtained  perfectly  pure  and  of  constant  composition,  by  the 
electrolysis  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  it  was  found  that  wlieii  water  was 
saturated  with  this  gas,  tlie  amount  of  chlorine  dissolved  was  always  much  larger  than 
that  required  by  the  law  of  partial  pressures,  as  calculated  from  tlie  eoeflicients  of  ab- 
sorption and  the  relative  volumes  of  the  two  gases;  thus,  at  14-4°  9-834  grms.  of 
■water  dissolved  14'70  volumes  of  chlorine,  whereas  the  calculated  quantity  is  only 
irCo  volumes;  and  similar!}'  for  other  temperatures.  From  a  number  of  experiments, 
Eoscoe  concluded  that  no  definite  decomposition  of  tho  water  by  the  chlorine  takes 
place,  which  might  possibly  account  for  the  increased  solubilily  of  that  gas;  and  hence 
it  appeared  that,  at  tcmperatui-es  not  very  far  removed  from  the  point  at  which  a  hy- 
drate is  formeil  (the  experinu'nts  extended  fi-oui  1.3°  to  3S°),  chlorine  is  retained  by 
water  with  a  force  which,  although  not  great  enough  to  effect  a  definite  combination, 
is  sufheieiit  to  disturb  the  regular  action  of  the  iaw  of  absorption.  The  amount  of 
this  disturbance,  tiuit  is,  the  quantity  of  cidorine  contained  in  the  liquid  over  and 
above  that  required  by  the  law,  can  be  easily  calculated,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
this  amount,  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  diminishes  with  increase  of  tem- 
perature. In  order  to  see  whether  this  molecular  disturbance  is  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  gas  in  contact  with  the  chlorine,  the  solubility  of  mixtures  of  chlorine 
and  carbonic  acid  was  determined,  an<l  it  ajipeared  that  an  excess  of  chlorine  above 
the  qiiautity  required  by  the  law  is  dissolved,  but  tliat  the  amount  of  this  chemically 
attached  chlorine  is,  as  far  as  the  experiments  reached,  independent  of  changes  of  tem- 
]ierature,  proving,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  this  molecular  disturbing  action 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  gases  or  other  substances  present. 

The  limits  of  pressure  beyond  which  gases  do  not  obey  the  law  of  pressure,  have  not 
as  yet  been  experimentally  ascertained  in  many  cases.  It  appears,  liowever,  that  the 
law  is  not  strictly  applicable,  at  least,  in  the  case  of  the  more  soluble  gases,  within 
ranges  of  pressure  varying  from  0  to  2  atmospheres.  Thus,  as  has  been  stated,  tho 
qiumtity  of  ammoiua  absorbed  by  water  under  varying  pressure  differs  very  conside- 
rably from  that  required  by  theory;  and  this  result  was  fully  proved  by  experiments 
made  by  Jlr.  8ims  in  the  writer's  laboratory  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  1 ).  These  experiments 
showed  that  under  direct  variation  of  pressure  from  O'OoO  to  2  o  metres  of  mercury 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  water  at  all  temperatures  below  100°  C.  is  not 
directly  proportional  to  the  pressure;  but  that  the  deviation  becomes  less  as  tho 
temperature  increases,  until  at  100°  C.  the  law  of  Dalton  holds  good.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  for  sulphurous  acid ;  this  gas  was  shown  to  obey  the  law  only  at  tem- 
peratures above  50°  C.  Further  experiments  on  this  subject,  made  at  tho  writer's 
suggestion,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Watts,  prove  that  admixture  of  ammonia  with  air  produces 
the  same  effect  on  tho  .solubility  of  that  gas  in  water  as  a  direct  diminution  of  pressure. 

When  gases  obeying  Dalton's  law  are  absorbed  in  a  liquid,  and  this  liquid  is  placed 
in  conditions  under  which  the  pressure  on  the  absorbed  gases  is  reduced  to  0,  these 
gases  escape  in  time  completely  from  the  liquid.  This  reduction  of  the  pressure  can 
be  effected  in  many  ways,  either  by  actually  removing  all  pressure,  except  that  of  the 
tension  of  the  liquid,  by  evacuation  under  tho  receiver  of  an  air-pump  :  or  by  placing 
the  saturated  liquid  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  gas  different  from  any  of  those  alisorbed, 
whose  volume  may  be  regarded  as  infinite  as  compared  with  that  of  the  absorbed  gases; 
or  lastly  by  bringing  the  liquid  to  its  boiling  point  and  continuing  the  ebullition,  or 
wiuit  is  the  same  thing,  by  pa.ssing  a  foreign  gas  or  vapour  through  the  liquid.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  absorptiometric  equilibrium  is,  after  a  certain  time,  established,  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  partial  pressures.  From  these  considerations  we  sec  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  keep  a  gas  pure  for  any  length  of  time  when  standing  over  a  liquid  in 
which  it  is  ever  so  slightly  soluble  ;  tlius,  for  instance,  when  hydrogen,  one  of  the  least 
soluble  of  the  gases,  is  placed  over  water,  a  continuous  interchange  between  the  air 
outside,  and  the  hydrogen  inside,  goes  on  through  the  medium  of  the  water,  the  hydro- 
gen dissolving  and  then  escaping  into  the  air  where  the  partial  prosure  on  it  is  0,  and 
the  air  in  turn  entering  into  the  hydrogen,  until  an  equilibrium  in  accordance  with  the 
pressures  is  est.iblished,  which  iu  this  case  only  occurs  when  all  rlie  hydrogen  has 
escaped  and  the  vessel  is  filled  with  air. 
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This  complete  removal  of  absorbed  gases  by  ebullition,  or  by  contact  with  a  foreign 
gas,  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  most  of  those  ivhich  are  retained  by  the  liquid  with 
a  greater  degree  of  force  than  those  obeying  the  law  of  pressures  ;  thus,  for  instance, 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  cannot  be  completely  expelled  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
boiling  or  by  passing  air  through  the  liquid.  AV'ater  saturated  at  ordinary  temperatures 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  loses  on  heating  more  gas  than  water,  until  a  certain  point 
is  reached,  at  which  the  gas  and  water  distil  over  in  constant  proportions.  For  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  this  constant  ratio  occurs  at  a  temperature  of  110°,  when 
the  distilled  liquid  contains  20  2  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid;  this  ratio  i.s,  however, 
dependent  upon  the  temperature ;  when  the  temperature  is  diminished,  the  concen- 
tration of  the  residual  acid  is  increased.  Hence,  under  ordinarj'  pressures,  a  solution 
containing  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  acid  must  become  more  concentrated  when  boiled, 
and  such  is  found  to  be  the  case,  hydrochloric  acid  being  in  fact  non-volatile  when 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  * 

The  solubility  of  kydrocMoric  acid  gas  in  water  at  dififerent  temperatures,  and  un- 
der variation  of  pressure,  has  been  determined  by  Messrs.  Eoscoe  and  Dittmar, 
(Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J,  xii.  128).  As  might  be  expected,  the  amount  of  hydi-ochloric  acid 
dissolved  increases  but  slightly  with  increase  of  pressure.  The  following  table  gives 
the  weight  of  this  gas  (Gr),  which  is  absorbed  by  one  gramme  of  water  at  0°  C.  under 
the  pressure  (P)  of  mercury. 


P. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

0  06  m. 

0-613 

0-30  m. 

0-738 

0-70  m. 

0-817 

1-10  m. 

0-869 

010 

0-657 

0--10 

0-763 

0-80 

0-831 

1-20 

0-882 

015 

0-686 

0-50 

0-782 

0-90 

0-844 

1-30 

0-895 

0-20 

0-707 

0-60 

0  800 

1-00 

0-856 

The  relation  between  the  amount  of  dissolved  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  the  tempe- 
rature is  seen  from  the  appended  numbers,  giving  the  weight  of  gas  absorbed  under 
the  normal  pressure  of  0-76  m. 


grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

prm. 

o°c. 

0-825 

16° 

0-742 

32° 

0-665 

48° 

0-603 

4° 

0-804 

20° 

0-721 

36° 

0-649 

52° 

0-589 

8° 

0-783 

24° 

0-700 

40° 

0-633 

56° 

0-575 

12° 

0-762 

28° 

0-682 

44° 

0-618 

60° 

0-561 

Although  not  obeying  the  simple  laws  of  absorption,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  does  not, 
as  Roscoe  and  Dittmar  have  shown,  form  any  compounds  with  water  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  definite  hydrates,  the  amount  of  absorbed  gas  varying  -with  every  change  of 
physical  circumstance.  Koscoe  has  also  shown  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiii.  146,  and 
XV.  270)  that  the  same  law  applies  to  the  formation  of  all  the  hydrated  acids  of  con- 
stant boiling  point,  none  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  definite  chemical  compounds. 
For  further  information  upon  this  subject  we  must,  however,  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  memoirs. 

Although  gases,  as  a  rule,  increase  in  solubility  with  diminution  of  temperature,  yet 
it  is  found  in  most  cases  that  the  whole  of  the  absorbed  gas  is  Hberated  on  the  soHdi- 
fication  of  the  liquid.  Thus  when  water  freezes,  tlie  whole  of  the  dissolved  air  escapes 
in  bubbles ;  and  silver,  which,  according  to  Gay-Lnssac,  absorbs  when  melted  about 
twenty  times  its  volume  of  oxygen,  expels  it  on  solidifying,  giving  rise  to  the  remark- 
able phenomenon  of  the  "spitting"  of  silver.  In  the  case  of  the  liquefiable  gases, 
however,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  hydi-ochloric  acid,  and  ammonia,  no  such  expulsion  of 
the  gas  on  solidification  of  the  liquid  has  been  observed. 

Many  of  the  applications  of  these  laws  of  absorption  are  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant ;  thus,  instances  occur  in  which  eudiometric  analysis  by  itself  is  unable  com- 
pletely to  decide  the  composition  of  a  gaseous  mixture,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  methyl  and  hydrogen  gases,  which  we  cannot  distinguish 
by  combustion-analysis  from  mavsh-gas  ;  so  that  we  are  in  uncertaintj-  as  to  whether 
the  gas  evolved  by  the  action  of  a  hydrated  alkali  upon  au  acetate  is  really  marsh-gas 
or  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  methyl.  In  this  case,  then,  absorptiometric  determina- 
tions are  of  the  highest  value  ;  for  in  this  way,  by  means  of  a  single  physical  experi- 
ment, we  are  able  to  solve  this  doubtful  question.  The  considerations  and  the  formulae 
already  given,  generallj'  developed  in  Bunseu's  memoii',  render  it  possible  to  calcu- 
late from  the  absorptiometric  data,  the  composition  of  an  unknown  gaseous  mixture ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  determine  at  the  observed  temperature  the  coeiBcients  of  the  absorbed 

•  The  vapour  of  water  .lets  precisely  as  a  foreign  gas  would  do  in  reducing  the  partial  pressures  ; 
hence  in  aU  the  calculations  of  the  absorption-coefficients  of  gases  in  liquids  determined  chemically,  tho 
vapour  of  vv-att-r  i)resent  in  tlie  atmosphere  of  ollierwise  pure  gas  existing  above  the  liquid  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  foreign  las,  which  therefore  alters  the  pressure  on  tlie  absorbed  gases.  Tliis  consideration 
has  been  atten.led  to  in  but  low  of  the  chemical  determinations  yet  made  of  the  more  soluble  gases. 
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,'111(1  tlio  part  ial  pressures  of  the  unabsorbed  gases.  If,  then,  with  the  data  afforded  by 
the  absorption  of  the  gas  of  the  acetates,  the  coefficients  are  calcuhitcd,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  tiie  gas  consists  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  methyl, 
it  is  found  tliat  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  has  a  negative  value,  instead  of  being  equal 
to  the  sum  of  liie  two  numbers  given  in  the  tables  for  methyl  and  hydrogen.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  calculation  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  gas  from  the 
acetates  is  not  a  mixture  but  a  single  gas,  the  value  found  for  tlie  coefficient  by  calcu- 
lation is  identical  with  that  determined  for  true  marsh-gas  at  the  observed  tempera- 
ture. Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  gas  prepared  from  the  acetates  is  neitlicr  a 
mixture  of  methyl  and  hydrogen,  nor  a  substance  isomeric  with  marsh-gas,  but  that 
it  is  actually  the  same  body  that  issues  from  the  mud-volcanoes  in  the  Crimea. 

The  same  degi-ee  of  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  identity  of  chloride  of  methyl 
■when  prepared  in  diffi'rent  ways.  13ae3'cr  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  iii.  p.  181)  has,  how- 
tn-cr,  lately  siiown  that  the  substance  prepared  liy  heating  cacodylic  and  hydrorliloric 
acids  has  exactly  the  same  coefficient  of  absorptiim  in  water  as  t\u'  chloride  of  metlijd 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  wa)'  from  wood-spirit  bj'  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphuric 
acid,  whilst  the  solul)ility  of  the  compound  prepared  by  the  union  of  marsh-gas  and 
clilorine  in  diffused  light  is  totally  different,  llenee  IJaeycr  concludes  that  the  two  first 
are  identical,  and  that  these  two  are  distinct  substances  from  the  third.  [Berthelot, 
however  (Uompt.  rend.  xlv.  916),  has  made  other  experiments  from  which  ho  concludes 
this  third  substance  is  also  a  (rue  chloride  of  iiietliyl.] 

Many  other  interesting  deductions  from,  and  applications  of,  the  laws  of  absorption 
liave  already  been  made,  for  the  details  of  which  we  must  again  refer  to  the  original 
memoirs.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  formuloe  previously  developed,  the  composition  of 
I  lie  gases  absorbed  in  the  water  of  a  mineral  spring  can  be  calcidated  from  the  composi- 
tion of  the  free  gas  which  escapes  from  the  water,  or  t'icc  versa.  In  all  cases,  in  fact,  in 
which  a  statical  equilibrium  between  the  absorbed  and  free  gases  can  occur,  these  cal- 
culations are  applicable;  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  composition  of  the  gases 
fioutaiued  in  rain  and  dew.    The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  we  may  take  to  be: 

0.xygen   20-9512 

Nitrogen   79-0073 

Carbonic  acid      ......  0-0415 

100-0000 


From  these  numbers,  and  from  the  coefficients  of  the  three  gases,  Bunsen  obtained 
by  calculation  the  following  composition  of  the  gases  contained  in  rain-water. 


Nitrogen 
Oxygen  . 
Carbonic  acid . 

0" 

.5° 

10° 

15° 

20° 

63-20 
33-88 
2-92 

63-35 
33-97 
2-68 

63-49 
34-05 
2-46 

63-62 
34-12 
2-26 

63-69 
34-17 
2-14 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

A  very  important  extension  of  these  laws  of  absorption  has  lately  been  made  in  an 
investigation  upon  the  gases  of  the  blood  carried  out  by  Lothar  Meyer.*  This 
chemist  collected  the  gases  dissolved  in  the  blood  by  boiling  the  diluted  blood  in  a 
vacuous  .space,  according  to  the  method  described  by  Bunsen  in  his  gasometry,  and 
liberated  the  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  w-hich  is  combined  with  the  alkalis  of  the 
blood  hy  adding  tartaric  acid  to  the  blood  before  boiling.  In  100  vols,  of  blood, 
Meyer  foiuid  the  following  volumes  of  gas  reduced  to  0°  and  0-76: 


Description  of  Blood. 

Free 

0. 

N. 

Frop 

Combined 

Tottil 

Tot.il  vo- 

Gas. 

CO": 

C02. 

C02. 

lumeofgas. 

Carotid  artery.     Dog.  No.  2. 

23-75 

49-49 

»                »»     II  1' 

20-88 

12-43 

2-83 

5-62 

28-61 

34-23 

>i                 II     11  2. 

(3-79) 

(294) 

(27-10> 

(33-84) 

II                 II     II  11 

28-24 

18-42 

4-55 

5-28 

20-97 

26-25 

49-21 

„     ..  1- 

25-50 

14-29 

5-04 

6-17 

28-58 

34-75 

54-08 

Defibrinatcd   blood   shaken ) 

17-04 

11-55 

4-40 

1-09 

18-12 

19-21 

35-16 

with  air  at  25°  and  0-7463m.  \ 

(5-81) 

(4-12) 

(21-50^ 

(31-49) 

•  Abstract  of  p/ipcr  in  Phil.  Mn".  ('i)  xir.  2fi3.  Tlie  oriftin.il  memoir  is  found  in  Heolf  and 
Pfeufer's  Zcitsclirilt  fiir  rationcllc  Mcdiciii.  Nfiie  Folge,  viii.  256. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  coefficients  of  absorption  of  defibriuated  blood  for  various 
gases,  Mcj-er  employed  an  apparatus  somewhat  different  from  the  one  used  by  Bunsen. 
It  appears  from  his  experiments  that  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen absorbed  in  the  blood,  vary  with  the  pressure,  but  that  whereas  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  obeys  the  law  of  natural  pressures,  only  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
oxyfien  does  so;  tliat  is,  in  the  case  of  both  these  gases,  one  portion  of  the  dissolved 
quantity  is  more  forcibly  retained  by  the  blood  than  the  other,  and  is  independent  of 
changes  of  pressure,  exactly  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  chlorine  and  water. 
The  amount  of  this  attached  oxygen  is  far  larger  than  the  truly  absorbed  portion  ;  and 
from  these  facts  we  may  draw  the  interesting  conclusion  that  the  richness  or  poverty 
of  a  given  volume  of  air  in  oxygen,  at  various  heiglits  above  the  sea  level  for  instance, 
can  exert  but  a  verj-  slight  influence  on  the  total  volume  of  oxygen  contained  in  the 
blood,  and  therefore  upon  animal  life. 

II.  Absorption  of  Gases  hy  Solids. — Porous  carbon  in  the  form  of  charcoal 
is  the  only  solid  substance  whose  coefficients  of  absorption  for  various  gases  have 
been  determined  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  From  the  experiments  of  Saussure, 
made  w^th  the  charcoal  of  box-wood,  it  appears  that  1  volume  of  charcoal  absorbs, 
at  12°  C.  and  under  a  pressure  of  724  millimetres  of  mercury,  the  following  volumes 
of  gas : 

Volumes.  Volumesi 
Ammoniaeal  gas        ...     90         defiant  gas    ....  35-0 
Hydrochloric  acid  gas        .       .      85         Carbonic  oxide        .       .       .  9'4 

Sulphurous  acid  ....      65         Oxygen  9'4 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen       .       .      65         Nitrogen  l  b 

Nitrous  oxide     ....     40         Hydrogen       ....  1'75 
Carbonic  acid     ....  35 

The  absorption  which  several  other  solid  bodies,  such  as  g3T)sum,  meerschaum, 
woods  of  various  kinds,  wool,  silk,  &c.,  effect  upon  gases  has  also  been  determined  by 
Saussure,  but  from  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  substances  operated  upon,  the  numbers 
obtained  have  but  slight  interest.  Later  experiments  of  Favre  (Compt.  rend,  xxxix. 
729)  confirm  Saussure's  results,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  concerns  the  order  of  solubility 
in  which  tlie  gases  are  arranged. 

The  coefficients  above  given  represent  the  quantity  of  gas  taken  up  by  one  volume 
of  charcoal  previously  freed  from  any  foreign  gas  absorbed  in  the  pores.  This  purifi- 
cation of  the  charcoal  can  only  be  effected  by  a  high  temperature,  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  simple  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  no  means  expels  all  the  gas 
previously  absorbed.  Whether  the  whole  of  the  absorbed  gas  is  expelled  at  a  red  heat 
is  as  yet  an  unascertained  matter ;  but  it  is  known  that  much  more  gas  is  thus  driven 
off  than  can  be  removed  by  the  mere  withdrawal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
hence  we  see  that,  at  a  high  temperature,  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  solid  and 
gas  effecting  the  absorption  is,  if  not  altogether  destroyed,  at  any  rate  much  diminished. 
When  a  solid  body  is  brought  into  an  atmosphere  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  different 
gases,  each  one  of  the  several  gases  will  be  absorbed  in  quautities  dependent  upon  the 
relative  amount  of  that  gas  present  and  its  particular  coefficient  of  absorption.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  piece  of  charcoal,  or  any  other  solid,  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  a  defi- 
nite quantity  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  aqueous  vapour,  which  thus  lose 
their  gaseous  elasticity  or  tension,  become  in  fact  solid,  and  can  bo  removed  only  with 
great  difficulty.  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith  has  quite  recently  communicated  the  results  of 
some  experiments  upon  the  solubility  of  certain  gases  in  charcoal  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii. 
424),  the  most  important  points  of  which  he  summarises  in  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  Charcoal  absorbs  oxygen  so  as  to  separate  it  from  common  air,  or  from  its  mix- 
tures with  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  at  common  temperatures. 

2.  Charcoal  continues  the  absorption  of  oxygen  for  at  least  a  month,  although  the 
chief  amount  is  absorbed  in  a  few  hours,  sometimes  in  a  few  seconds,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  charcoal. 

3.  It  does  not  absorb  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic  acid  for  the  same  period. 

4.  Although  the  amount  absorbed  is  somewhat  in  the  relation  of  the  condensability 
of  the  gases  by  pressure,  this  is  not  the  only  quality  regulating  the  absorption,  of 
oxygen  at  least. 

5.  When  it  is  sought  to  remove  the  oxygen  from  charcoal  by  ■warmth,  carbonic  acid 
is  formed,  even  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  slowly  even  at  lower  tempe- 
ratures. 

Although,  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  modifying  conditions,  we  are  as  yet 
acquainted  with  but  few  exact  quantitative  relations  concerning  the  absorption  of  gases 
by  solid  bodies,  still  there  are  many  interesting  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  absorp- 
tion, even  in  tlie  case  of  solids  whose  surface  is  small  in  comparison  with  their  bulk. 
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Thus,  fur  f'xiuiipli/,  in  llic  iiuumfaolui-c  of  exact  barometers,  grout  diffieulty  is  cxperi- 
enceil  in  se|iarating  frnni  the  interior  of  the  tube  tiic  adhering  or  absorbed  air,  wliieh, 
if  not  completely  expelled,  gradiiall_v  resumes  the  gaseous  condition,  and  entering  into 
the  Torricellian  vacuum,  renders  the  instrument  incorrect.  Thus,  too,  in  the  chemical 
])hotometer  used  by  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  in  which  a  perfectly  pure  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  is  employed  as  the  sensitive  substance,  the  only  con- 
ceivable reason  why  the  cliioriue  and  hydrogen  must  be  passed  for  several  days  througli 
the  apparatus  before  the  maximum  and  permanent  degree  of  sensibility  is  reached,  is 
that  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  absorbed  by  tlie  glass  is  expelled  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
otdty,  and  that  (as  proved  hy  direct  experiment)  tlie  most  minute  trace  of  foreign  gas 
disturbs  the  action  of  the  light  to  an  immense  extent.  Similar  effects  produced  by  the 
layer  of  air  which  covers  all  solid. bodies  are  well  known  to  photographers,  who  care- 
fully guard  against  the  presence  of  this  condensed  atmosphere,  removing  it  by  mecha- 
nical means  intmediately  before  the  plate  receives  the  sensitive  coating.  Almost  the 
■whole  of  the  singular  pihenomena,  first  investigated  by  Moser,  and  ascribed  by  him  to 
the  action  of  "latent  light,"  may  be  more  rationally  explained  by  the  application  of 
the  authenticated  facts  of  the  absorption  of  gases  by  solid  bodies.  The  weU-knowii 
experiment,  for  instance,  of  allowing  a  coin  to  remain  for  a  short  time  on  a  freshly 
cleaned  and  brightly  polished  metallic  plate,  when,  on  removing  the  coin  and  breathing 
on  the  plate,  the  image  is  plainly  seen,  depends  upon  the  absorptive  action  which  the 
newly  cleaned  surface  of  the  plate  exerts  upon  the  condensed  gases  of  the  coin  ;  if  the 
surface  both  of  the  plate  and  of  the  coin  be  equally  saturated  with  gas  no  such  image 
■will  be  .perceived,  and  if  both  be  eqiudly  free  from  any  condensed  atmosphere,  the  same 
negative  result  will  be  obtained. 

JMany  of  the  so-called  "catalytic"  actions  which  various  metals  produce  upon  gases 
may  also  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner.  The  effect  which  finely  divided  platinum, 
Or  even  a  clean  plate  of  that  luctal,  exerts  in  producing  the  combination  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  doubtless  depends  on  the  absorption  of  these  gases  on  the  surface  of  the 
platinum,  the  consequent  approximation  of  the  gaseous  particles  being  sufficient  to 
induce  their  chemical  union,  thus  evolving  heat  enough  to  cause  the  comlmstion  of  the 
surrounding  gas.  The  most  definite,  and  therefore  the  most  interesting,  experiments 
on  this  subjeot  have  been  made  by  a  gnus  (Fogg.  Ann.  Ixxxix.  GO-i).  He  has  not 
only  shown  that,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  gases  bj-  solids,  tlie  coefficients  of  expan- 
sion of  gases  bj-  lieat  ditler  when  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  vessel  in  which  tliey  are 
confined  is  alt(>red,  but  he  has  actually  determined  the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  b}-  a 
square  millimetre  of  glass.  Thus  iu  t^n-o  vessels,  the  relation  of  whose  surfaces  (the 
capacity  being  the  same)  was  a.s  1  to  36,  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  sulphurous 
acid  from  0°  C.  to  100°  C.  were  0-3822  and  0-3896  respectively,  or  the  amount  of  sul- 
phurous acid  absorbed  on  each  square  millimetre  of  surface  was  O'OOOS  cubic  millimetre. 
The  same  result  was  obtained  when  spongj'  platinum  was  placed  in  the  gas:  without 
spong3^  platinum  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  sulphurous  acid  was  found  to  be  0-3832, 
and  in  presence  of  the  finely  divided  metal,  0-3922.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  in 
Regnault's  classical  researches  upon  the  action  of  pressure  on  gases,  a  portion  of  the 
deviation  -which  in  everj-  case  was  observed  from  the  law  of  Marriotte,  was  due  to  this 
condensation  of  the  gas  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  enclosing  vessels.  In  the  exact  deter- 
mination of  gaseous  .specific  gravities,  these  absorptive  phenomena  also  exert  a  disturb- 
ing influence.  II.  E.  R. 

CASES,  COLLECTION  iLNS  PKESEBVATION  Or,  Tliere  are  three 
general  mithods  of  collecting  gases,  the  dunce  between  which  must  depend  iq^on  the 
manner  in  which  the  gas  is  generated,  and  the  degree  of  purity  required  by  the  use  to 
-which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

1.  Jji/  nnpticn  in  an  crhaiis/fd  Vfssil, — A  vessel  of  glass  or  metal,  provided  with 
a  stopcock,  is  exhausted  as  completely  as  possible  by  the  air-pump,  and  then  connected 
-with  the  reservoir  containing  the  gas. 

Tliis  nii  thod  is  not  of  very  frequent  application,  partly  because  it  requires  somewhat 
complicated  apparatus,  and  partly  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  complete 
vacuum  with  the  air-pump.  Wii-n,  however,  the  supply  of  gas  is  liidimited,  as  when 
samples  of  air  arc  to  be  collected  from  diHerent  localities  for  analysis,  it  answers  very 
well;  because  tlie  vessel,  after  having  been  once  exhausted  and  filled  with  the  gas, 
may  be  exhausted  again  and  re-filled,  and  this  operation  repeated  till  every  trace  of 
the  air  originally  contained  in  the  vessel  is  removed. 

A  method  similar  in  principle,  and  otlen  very  convenient,  especially  for  lecture 
experiments,  is  to  collect  the  gas  in  a  bladder  or  caoutchouc  bag,  provided  -with  a  stop- 
cock, and  previously  emptied  of  air  by  pressure.  Larger  quantities  of  gas,  such  as 
are  required  for  tlio  o.\y-hydrogen  blowjiipe,  may  be  coUected  in  large  linen  bags 
coated  on  both  sides  with  caoutchouc.    The  bags  when  full  are  connected  by  flexible 
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tubes  with  the  nozzle  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  the  gases  are  pressed  out  by  laying  weights 
upon  the  bags,  placed  for  tlie  purpose  between  boards. 

2.  Bij  displacement  of  the  air.— To  fill  a  vessel  in  this  manner  with  a  gas  heavier 
than  the  air,  such  as  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  carbonic  anhydride,  the  delivery-tube 
proceoiling  from  the  generating  vessel  is  made  to  pass  down  to  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  receiver, 
placed  with  its  mouth  upwards.  The  gas  then  graduiilly  fills  the  vessel,  driring  out 
the  atmospheric  air  at  the  top.  The  operator  judges  when  the  vessel  is  full  of  gas,  in 
the  case  of  chlorine,  by  the  colour ;  in  the  case  of  acid  gases,  by  the  reddening  of  litmus 
held  over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel ;  and  in  the  case  of  carbonic  anhydride,  by  the  rapid 
extinction  of  a  lighted  taper  held  there.  For  gases  lighter  than  air,  such  as  hydrogen 
and  ammonia,  the  generating  vessel  is  fitted  with  an  upright  delivery-tube,  and  the  vessel 
in  which  the  gas  is  to  be  collected  is  inverted  and  held  over  it,  with  the  end  of  the 
deliverj'-tube  reaching  quite  to  the  top  of  the  vessel.  This  method  is  especially  con- 
venient for  collecting  large  quantities  of  gases  which  arc  quickly  absorbed  by  water, 
or  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  is  required  in  the  dry  state. 

3.  Collection  over  liquids. — The  mode  of  collection  which  is  applicable  in  the 
greatest  number  of  cases,  is  to  receive  the  gas  over  a  liquid  which  will  not  absorb  it, 
the  liquids  most  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  being  water  or  mcrcui-y.  A  jar  or 
bottle  is  filled  with  the  liquid  and  inverted  in  a  trough  of  the  same,  and  the  end  of  the 
delivery-tube  proceeding  from  the  gas-generating  apparatus  is  inserted  beneath  the 
mouth  of  the  jar,  so  that  the  gas  may  rise  in  bubbles  through  the  liquid,  displace  it, 
and  fill  the  vessel.  The  method  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  particular  description. 
If  a  gas  not  absorbed  by  water  is  to  be  kept,  it  is  collected  in  a  bottle  in  the  manner 
just  indicated,  and  the  bottle,  when  nearly  full,  is  closed,  while  still  standing  in  the 
trough,  with  a  cork  or  ground  stopper,  then  placed  with  its  mouth  downwards  in  a 
small  basin  containing  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  mouth.  Or  the  bottle  may  be 
quite  filled  with  the  gas  and  closed  with  a  greased  stopper,  afterwards  tied  down;  or 
with  a  closely-fitting  cork,  which  is  afterwards  covered  and  fastened  down  with  seahng- 
wax,  or  tied  round  with  bladder  or  .sheet  caoutchouc. 

The  methods  of  collecting  and  transferring  gases  over  the  mercurial  trough  for 
eudiometric  analysis  are  described  in  the  article  Analysis  of  Gases  (i.  268). 

An  excellent  substitute  for  a  mercurial,  and  even  f©r  a  water  trough,  in  many 

experiments,  is  the  instrument  known  as 
Hig.olQ.  Cooper's  mercurial  receiver.  It  consists  of  a 

glass  tube,  a,  b  {fig.  510),  closed  at  one  end 
and  bent  upwards.  It  is  fiUed  with  mercury 
by  inverting  it  and  pouring  in  the  mer- 
cury at  b.  On  again  inverting  it,  as  in 
the  figure,  the  mercurj'  is  retained  in  the 
tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
On  inserting  the  delivery-tube  at  b,  gas 
enters  and  displaces  the  mercury,  which  is 
received  in  the  basin  c.  The  operation 
must  be  stopped  when  the  tube  is  fiUed 
with  gas  to  the  bend. 

The  apparatus  afl!brds  great  facilities  for 
making  a  number  of  experiments  on  a  small 
quantity  of  gas ;  for  by  placing  the  thumb 
on  the  end  i,  and  inclining  the  tube  so  as 
to  allow  a  little  of  the  gas  to  flow  round 
the  bend  into  the  short  arm,  it  may  be 
examined  as  to  its  chemical  or  physical 
characters,  such  as  smell,  iuflammabilitj-, 
reaction  with  test-papers,  &c  {Grcville 
Williams's  Chemical  Manipidaiion,  p. 
320.) 

For  collecting  and  preserving  large  quantities  of  gases  not  absorbed  by  water,  vessels 
called  gas-holders  or  gasometers  are  frequently  employed.  The  most  convenient 
form  of  gas-holder  is  that  invented  by  Pepys,  and  represented  in  fig.  511.  It  consists 
of  a  drum  or  reservoir,  a,  of  sheet  copper,  surmounted  by  a  shallow  trough  or  cistern, 
B,  the  communication  between  the  two  being  made  by  a  couple  of  tubes  furnished  with 
cocks,  g,  h,  one  of  the  ttibes  passing  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  drum.  A  short  wide  open 
tube,  t,  is  inserted  obliquely  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  into  which  a  plug  may  bo 
tightly  screwed.  A  glass  water-gauge,  c,f,  affi.xed  to  the  side  of  the  drum,  and  com- 
municating with  both  top  and  bottom,  indicates  the  level  of  the  liquid  within.  Some- 
times a  divided  scale  is  attached  to  this  tube  to  measure  the  in-  and  out-flow  of  the  gas. 

To  use  the  gas-holder,  the  plug  is  first  to  be  screwed  into  the  lower  opening,  and 
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Fig.  511. 
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Fig.  612. 


the  drum  completely  filled  witli  w;itor.  All  Ihreo  .stopcocks  are  then  to  be  closed,  and 
the  pliif,'  removed.  The  pressure  of  tlic  atmosphere  retains  the 
■water  in  tlie  gas-holder,  and  it'  no  air-leakago  occurs,  tlio 
escape  of  water  is  inconsiderable.  The  extremity  of  the  deli- 
very-tube is  now  to  be  well  pushed  tlirough  the  open  apcrtiire 
into  the  dnim,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  gas  rise  without 
hindrance  to  the  upper  part,  displacing  the  water,  which 
flows  out  in  the  same  proportion  into  a  vessel  placed  foi'  its 
reception.  When  the  drum  is  filled,  or  enough  gas  has  been 
collected,  the  tube  is  withdrawn,  and  the  plug  screwed  into  its 
place. 

When  a  portion  of  the  gas  is  to  bn  transfen-cd  to  a  jar,  the 
latter  is  to  be  filled  with  water  at  the  pweumatic  trough,  carried 
by  the  help  of  a  basin  or  plate  to  the  cistern  of  the  gas-holder, 
and  placed  over  the  .shorter  tube.  On  opening  the  cocks  of 
both  tubes,  water  will  flow  down  the  longer  tube  into  the 
drum,  and  force  the  gas  through  the  shorter  tube  into  the 
jar.    The  vessel  when  filled  may  again  liave  the  plate  slipped  under  it  and  removed. 

This  gas-holder  is  very  convenient  for  passing  a  stream  of  gas  over  any  substance 
contained  in  a  tube  or  other  vessel,  as  in  experiments  of  oxidation  and  reduction.  For 
this  purpose,  the  vessel  containing  tlio  substance  to  be  operated  upon  is  connected 
air-tight  with  the  cock  c  of  the  gas-holder,  and  the  cocks  c,g  are  opened.  The  pressure 
of  the  water  then  forces  the  gas  through  the  tube.  In  the  same  manner  a  bladder 
may  be  filled  with  gas  by  attaching  it  to  the  stopcock  c.  If  great  pressure  is  required, 
a  long  tin  tube,  terminating  in  a  funnel,  may  be  screwed  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
long  tube  of  the  gas-holder,  and  water  poured  in  at  the  funnel. 

The  gas-holder  may  also  be  usccl  as  an  aspirator,  by  filling  it  with  water,  closing  the 
cocks  g,  h,  connecting  the  vessel  through  which  the  air  is  to  be  drawn  witli  the  cock  c, 
and  opening  the  plug.    The  water  then  runs  out,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  air. 

Another  form  of  gas-holder  or  gasometer,  more  used  in  manufacturing  operations  than 
in  the  laboratory,  consists  of  two  metal  cylinders,  {fig.  512)  one  inverted  within  the 
other,  which  contains  water.  The  inner  cylinder  a  is 
counterpoised  by  weights,  w,  passing  over  pulleys,  so 
th:it  it  will  easily  move  upwards  when  pressed  from 
below.    A  metal  lube,  cdc,  provided  with  a  stopcock, 

passes  through  the  side  of  the  outer  cylinder  close 
to  the  bottom,  then  vertically  upwards  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  top  of  the  inner  cylinder  when 
in  its  lowest  position. 

To  use  this  apparatus,  the  stopcock  a"  is  opened,  the 
inner  cylinder  depressed  to  its  lowest  position,  and 
■water  poured  into  the  outer  vessel  till  it  fills  the  inner 
one,  driving  the  air  before  it  through  the  open  tube. 
The  outer  extremity  c  of  this  tube  being  then  con- 
nected wMx  the  delivery-tube  proceeding  from  the 
generating  vessel,  the  gas  enter.s,  pas.scs  upwards,  and 
pushes  up  the  inner  cylinder,  which  is  thus  gradually 
raised  to  its  highest  position,  and  filled  with  gas. 
The  stop-cock  is  then  closed.  To  transfer  the  gas,  a 
delivery-tube  is  attached  to  the  end  c  of  the  tube  cdc, 
the  stopcock  is  opened,  and  a  portion  of  tlic  weiglit 
which  counterpoises  the  inner  cylinder  is  removed. 
This  cylinder  then  descends  by  its  own  weight,  driving 
the  gas  before  it  througli  the  tube  cdc.  The  flow  may 
be  made  slow  or  rapid  by  removing  less  or  more  of 
the  counterpoise. 

This  form  of  gas-holder  is  cquiilly  convenient  with  that  of  Pepys  for  passing  a 
continuous  stream  of  gas  through  a  tube  or  vessel;  but  it  does  not  nflford  the  same 
facility  of  filling  jars  or  bottles  with  gas. 

For  figures  of  the  large  gasometers  used  in  g.is-works,  see  Tin's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
art.  CoAi-Ci.\s  (i.  7-19-763'). 

Gases  required  to  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  purity  must  not,  however,  be  left  stand- 
insr  over  water;  for  water  absorbs  the  gases  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  these  dis- 
solved gases  afterwards  difl'use  themselves  into  the  g-as  standing  over  the  water  (p.  8(il) ; 
moreover,  as  all  gases  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  each  to  an  extent  peculiar  to  itself, 
the  conij-iosition  of  a  gaseous  mixture  standing  over  water,  necessarily  undergoes  altera- 
tion in  coiu-se  of  time. 
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To  avoid  this  source  of  error,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  an  apparatus  which 
gives  facility  for  withdrawing  successive  samples  of  a  gaseous  mixture  for  examination, 
Bunsen  has  contrived  the  mercurial  gasometer  represented  in  fig.  513.  Its  construc- 
tion is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon gasometer  last  described.  The  outer 
cylinder,  aa,  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  the 
bell-jar,  hb,  can  be  moved  up  and  down  in 
it  by  means  of  the  holder  c.  The  delivery 
and  exit  tubrs,  t, e,  arc  bent  in  the  V  shape, 
and  pass  under  the  bell-jar ;  to  the  outer 
end  of  each  of  them  is  attached  a  caout- 
chouc tube,  (J,  d\  within  which  is  placed  a 
small  piece  of  glass-rod,  fitting  it  loosely,  so 
as  to  afford  easy  passage  for  a  gas,  but 
'  forming  a  perfectly  air-tight  joint  when 
the  caoutchouc  tube  is  tied  round  it  ■with 
a  silk  cord.  When  the  bell-jar  is  to  be 
filled,  it  must  be  sunk  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  cylinder  a  a,  care  being  taken  that  the 
tubes  e,c',  do  not  dip  under  the  mercury. 
As  soon  as  the  air  has  been  completely 
displaced  hy  the  current  of  gas,  the  valve  d 
is  closed,  the  bell-jar  drawn  out  of  the 
mercury  as  it  fiUs,  and  when  this  is  accom- 
plished the  valve  d'  is  also  closed.  To  take 
a  sample  of  the  gas  thus  collected,  a  capil- 
lary gas-deh  very-tube,/,  filled  wit  h  mercury, 
is  fixed  air-tight  into  the  closed  caoutchouc 
valve  d,  and  the  end  of  the  delivery-tube 
being  placed  under  the  vessel  to  which  the 
gas  is  to  be  transfen-ed — a  eudiometer,  for 
example — in  the  mercurial  trough,  the 
valve  d  is  slowly  opened ;  the  bell-jar  then 
descends  by  its  own  weight,  and  forces  the 
gas  through  the  tube. 
If  the  nature  of  the  investigation  requires  the  transference  of  a  given  volume  of  gas 
without  loss,  the  vessel  represented  in  fiffs.  37,  38,  39,  (pp.  243,  244,  vol.  i.),  or  one  of 
similar  construction,  but  with  a  cylindrical  body  and  having  a  divided  scale  marked  on 
it,  may  be  used.    (See  Bunscn's  Gasonieiri/,  p.  20.) 

Preservation  of  ffasrs  in  scaled  tuhrs. — In  researches  on  the  nature  of  the  gases 
evolved  in  manufacturing  operations  or  from  natural  sources,  such  as  volcanic  fissures, 
clefts  in  mines,  spring-waters,  or  samples  of  air  from  particular  localities,  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  keep  the  gases  for  some  time,  and  transport  them  to  a  distance 
before  they  can  be  analysed ;  and  the  only  way  of  securing  them  absolutely  from  altera- 
tion, or  from  admixture  with  air,  is  to  receive  them  in  vessels  which  can  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  Bunsen  has  contrived  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  higlily  ingenious 
methods,  which  are  fully  described  in  his  "  Gasomrtry." 

If  the  gas  issues  under  pressure,  a  number  of  tubes  5  or  6  inches  long,  about 
§  of  an  inch  wide,  and  drawn  out  at  each  end,  so  as  to  be  quickly  and  easily  sealed  by 
the  blowpipe,  are  connected  together  by  caoutchouc  tubes,  and  the  gas  is  made  to  flow 
through  the  whole  arrangement  long  enough  to  drive  out  all  the  atmospheric  air.  The 
outer  extremities  of  the  first  and  last  tubes  are  then  sealed  by  the  blowpipe  ;  afterwards 
the  necks  of  the  intermediate  tubes  in  succession,  so  as  to  separ.-ite  them,  and  enclose 
a  quantity  of  the  gas  in  each.  It  was  by  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  that  Bunsen 
collected  the  gases  from  blast-furnaces  for  analysis.  A  wide  wTonght  iron  tube,  con- 
sisting of  several  pieces  screwed  together,  was  sunk  in  the  furnace,  and  the  gases,  forced 
through  it  by  the  blast,  were  conveyed  by  a  flexible  leaden  pipe  into  a  series  of  glass 
tubes  connected  as  above. 

If  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  issues  from  its  source  is  not  suflScient  to  drive 
it  through  the  series  of  glass  tubes,  it  must  be  drawn  through  them  by  an  exhausting 
Bj-ringe  or  an  aspirator.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  gas  wliioh  issues  from 
clefts  in  coal  strata  or  from  volcanic  fissures.  To  collect  such  gases,  the  series  of  nar- 
row tubes  is  connected  at  one  end  with  a  long  wide  tube  of  lead  or  glass,  which  can  be 
inserted  into  the  fissui-e,  and  at  the  other  end  with  tlie  syringe,  which  is  worked  long 
enough  to  ensure  the  complete  expulsion  of  atmospheric  air  from  the  apparatus.  The 
tubes  are  then  sealed  and  separated  as  before. 

For  collecting  gases  in  situations  easy  of  access,  as  for  instance  in  researches  on  the 
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coinpDsitioi)  of  the  iitmosplifi'o,  or  of  the  air  of  mines  and  caves,  a  common  flask  of  a 
capacity  of  from  2  to  10  ounces,  and  having  its  neck  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  tube  at 
the  distance  of  a  of  an  ineii  from  the  mouth,  may  be  used.  To  fill  tliis  bottle  witli  the 
paseous  mixture  of  the  locality,  the  air  is  sucked  out  of  it  throufjh  a  long  tube,  reach- 
ing to  the  bottom,  five  or  six  deep  inspirations  being  .sufricient  for  the  purpose;  after 
which,  the  flask  is  closed  witii  a  cork,  and  the  neck  scaled  by  tlie  blowpipe  flame. 

Gases  evolved  under  water,  like  marsh-gas  from  stagnant  ]iools,  or  the  gases  from 
springs,  may  be  collected  by  means  of  the  aj^parat us  represented  in  fuj.  514.  It 
consists  of  a  small  test-tube  having  a  capacity  of  10  to  GO  cubic  centimetres,  drawn  out 
before  the  blowpipe  at  a  to  the  thickness  of  u  straw,  and  fixed  by  a  cork  or  a  vulcanised 
caoutchouc  t  ube  to  the  funnel  h.  Instead  of  the  test-tube,  a  small  long-necked  flask  may 
be  used,  having  its  neck  similarly  drawn  out  before  the  blowpipe.  The  apparatus  is  first 
fiHed  with  the  water  by  immersing  it  with  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  upwards;  but  as 
tlic  water  is  thus  tu-cught  in  contact  with  the  air,  which  will  alter  the  composition  of 
the  gases  absorbed  by  the  water,  the  water  must  be  sucked  out  of  the  apparatus 
through  a  small  tul)e  reaching  to  the  lowest  part,  till  the  whole  has  been  displaced  by 
other  water  from  tiie  spring.  The  apparatus  may  then  bo  inverted,  and  the  gas  suf- 
fered to  rise  into  the  tube.  If  the  bubbles  stop  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  or  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  tube,  they  juay  be  made  to  ascend  by  tapping  the  edge  of  the  funnel 
against  any  hard  substance. 

When  the  tube  is  full  of  gas,  the  apparatus  may  be  removed  from  the  spring  by 
means  of  a  small  basin,  and  the  tube  melted  oflf  at  a  by  the  blowpipe,  the  moisture  at 
that  part  luiving  been  previously  expelled  by  the  flame.  The  column  of  water  which 
rises  in  the  funnel  above  tlie  level  of  the  water  in  the  basin,  renders  the  pressure  on 
the  gas  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  hence  no  bulging  of  the  tube  can  take  place, 
(Buusen.) 

Fig.  514.  Fig.  .515. 


Another  w.ay  of  mounting  an  apparatus  for  collecting  gases  from  springs  is  that 
adopted  by  Ilofmann  in  the  examination  of  the  Harrogate  waters  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
vii.  169).  In  this  apparatus  (/ii^.  515),  the  tube,  naiTowcd  in  one  part,  a,  as  above,  is 
supported  on  an  iron  tripod  t,  and  fixed  by  means  of  a  strong  caoutchouc  connector 
h,  into  a  large  perfor.ited  wooden  float,  the  lower  surface  of  which  is  hollowed  out  so 
as  to  collect  the  gas-bubbles,  and  cause  them  to  ascend  into  the  receiver,  which  is  filled 
with  water  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  As  soon  as  the  receiver  is  filled, 
the  caoutchouc  connector  is  closed  bj*  means  of  a  screw-clamp,  and  the  receiver  is  dis- 
connected and  seali'd  bctoiv  the  blowpipe.  For  the  method  of  collecting  the  gasea 
dissolv' li  in  \Mitc  i'^,  Sit  \\'\  ii;k-.  Mini.u.vl. 

GA.SSS,  COIVIBXNil.TIOM'  OT,  BT  VOXilTME.  The  specific  gravities  of 
elementary  bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  arc  to  one  another,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
same  ratio  as  their  atomic  weiglits  ;  tlius  the  volume  which  corresponds  to  any  given 
quantity,  say  1  gramme  of  hydroijen.  con-esponds  also  to  14  grammes  of  nitrogen,  16 
grammes  of  o.vygen,  ;i2  grammesof  sulphur- vapour,  35-5  grammes  of  chlorine,  80  grammes 
of  bromine,  and  127  grammes  of  iodine,  so  that  the  specific  gravities,  op  weights  of 
equal  volumes,  of  these  elenu  nts  in  the  gaseous  state,  referred  to  liydrogcu  as  unity, 
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are  expressed  by  the  same  numbers  as  their  atomic  weights  ;  and  the  symbols  H,  N,  0, 
CI,  Br,  &c.,  wluch  represent  the  atomic  weights,  likewise  represent  equal  Tolomes  of 
the  several  gases. 

The  exceptions  to  this  law  are  the  following :  —  1.  The  sf>ecific  gravities  of  phos- 
phorus and  arsenic  in  the  state  of  gas  or  vapour  are  twice  as  great  as  their  atomic 
weights  (P  =  31,  As  =  75),  so  that  their  atoms  in  the  gaseous  state  occupy  only  half 
the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  To  bring  these  elements  imder  the  genend  law, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  double  their  atomic  weights,  to  which,  however,  there  are 
grave  objections. 

2.  The  vapour-densities  of  merciuy  and  cadmium  accord  with  the  atomic  weights 
given  in  the  table  at  page  465,  vol.  i.  ;  but  if  the  atomic  weights  of  these  elements 
are  doubled,  for  which  there  appear  to  be  conclusive  reasons  (see  Classification,  i. 
1008,  footnote),  their  atoms  in  the  gaseous  state  will  occupy  twice  the  volume  of  an 
atom  of  hj-drogen.  The  duplication  of  their  atomic  weights  would,  in  fact,  bring  these 
metals  into  accordance  with  tlie  majority  of  diatomic  radicles,  the  atoms  or  smallest  com- 
bining weights  of  which  occupy,  in  the  gaseous  state,  twice  the  volume  of  those 
of  monatomic  radicles*;  e.g. 

Monatomic  radicles.  Di  itomic  radicles. 

1  at.  =  ^  m  >lccule  -  1  vol.  1  at.  -    I  molecule  =  2  vol. 

H  Cd" 

CH»  Hg" 

C«H»  C-W 

C^H'  C'H* 

&c.  &C. 

From  the  preceding  relations,  it  follows  that  the  volumes  of  any  two  elementary 
gases  which  makeup  a  compound  molecule,  are  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
numbers  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements  which  enter  into  the  compound,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  for  which  the  number  of  volumes  thus  determined 
has  to  be  halved,  and  of  mercury  and  cadmium,  for  which  it  sliould  probably  be  doubled : 
thus :  —  jj^g  molecule  HCl     contains        1  vol.  H     and  1  vol  CI. 

H  O  „  2  „  H       „  1   „  0. 

ffN  „  3  „  H       „  1   „  N. 

(     3  „  H       „  i   „  P. 


CPAs 


6  „  H  „  1  „  P. 

3  .,  CI  „  ^  „  As. 

6  „  CI  „  1  „  As. 

Hg"Cl"      „            2  „  Hg-  „  2  „  CI. 

If  the  smallest  volume  of  a  gaseous  element  that  can  enter  into  combination  be 
called  the  combining  volume  of  that  element,  the  law  of  combination  may  be  expressed 
as  follows  : — The  combining  volianrs  of  all  ehmmtarij  gasis  are  equal,  excepting  ttmse 
of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  which  are  only  half  those  of  the  other  elements  in  the 
gaseous  state,  and  probably  also  those  of  mereury  and  cadmium^  which  are  double 
those  of  the  other  elements. 

It  ^tII  of  course  be  understood  that  the  law,  as  thus  sfcited,  is  true  only  for  the 
atomic  weights  adopted  in  this  work ;  according  to  the  older  system  (that  of  Gmelin's 
Handbook),  in  which  the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  have  only  half  the 
values  here  adopted,  the  combining  volumes  of  those  elements  are  likewise  equal  to 
those  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic. 

But  whichever  system  of  atomic  weights  be  adopted,  the  volumes  in  which  gaseous 
elements  combine  together  may  be  expressed  by  verj'  simple  numbers.  This  i>  the  "Law 
of  Volumes,"  first  observed  by  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  in  1805,  with  regard 
to  the  combination  of  oxjgen  and  hydrogen,  and  afterwards  established  in  other  cases 
.by  Gay-Lussac,  whose  observations  published  in  his  Th'ory  of  Volumes  f.  shortly 
after  the  announcement  of  the  Atomic  Theory  by  Dalton,  afforded  new  and  independent 
evidence  of  the  combination  of  bodies  in  definite  and  multiple  proportions,  in  corrobo- 
ration of  that  derived  from  the  observed  proportions  of  combination  by  weight. 

Gay-Lussac  likewise  observed  that  the  product  of  the  union  of  two  gases,  when 
itself  a  gas,  sometimes  retains  the  original  volume  of  its  constituents,  no  contraction 
or  change  of  volume  resulting  from  the  combination,  but  that  when  contniction  takes 
place,  which  is  the  most  common  case,  the  volume  of  the  compound  gas  always  bears 
a  simple  ratio  to  the  volumes  of  its  elements. 

•  If  this  be  really  the  general  law  of  the  vapour-volumet  of  diatomic  ridicles,  the  elements  O,  S,  Se, 
and  Te,  whose  vapour-volumes  accord  with  tliat  of  hydrogen,  must  be  repardod  as  exceptional. 

t  "  Sur  la  combinaison  dct  substances  gazcuscs  Us  unes  aves  les  atUres."—  Mimoires  d'Arcueil,  li.  207 
(1809). 
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SuIisiHiucnt  observation  CNtciulcil  over  a  vrry  lai'f^e  inunbcr  of  compounds,  organic 
as  well  as  inorganic,  has  sliown  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  probably  only  apparent, 
|}ic  molecules  of  compound  bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  occupy  twice  the  volume  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  gas.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  number  of  atoms  or  volumes  that 
enter  into  tho  compound,  they  all  become  condensed  into  two  volumes  :  thus 

1  vol.  H  and  1  vol.  CI  form  2  vol.  HCl. 

1  „  N  „    1  „    O     „  2    „  >■(). 

2  ,.  II  „    1  „    O     ,.  2    „  IPO. 

3  „  H  „  1  „  N  „  2  „  H-'N. 
3    „  H  „    i  „    P     „  2    „  H^P. 

Similarly  in  the  union  of  compound  gases,  c.r/. 

1  vol.   elhyl,       C-H'  and  1  vol.    CI  form  2  vol.  C=n'Cl. 

2  „     ethVl,      Cn»    „    1    „     O     ,.     2    „  (C^IP)^O. 
2    „     etliVlcne,  C-H'    „    2    „     CI    „     2    „  C-H'CR 
2    „     elhyleno,  C-H'    „    1    „     0     „     2     „  C-H'O. 

ITence  it  follows  that  t/ir  .■iprcific  c/rarit//  of  any  compound  gas  or  vaporti;  fffem-d 
to  hi/Jrogtn  as  iniiti/,  is  equal  to  hatf  its  mohcular  ivcight. 

Tlic  exceptions  to  this  law  have  already  been  considered  in  tho  article  Atomc 
Wkioht.s  (i.  107—170).  Those  in  which  the  observed  vapour-densitj'  is  less  than  that 
determined  by  calculation,  according  to  the  rule  just  given,  may  be  explained  by  sup- 
l>()sing  that,  at  tiie  high  temperature  at  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  is 
determined,  the  compound  molecule  splits  up  into  two  others,  e.g.  NH^Cl  into  NH'  + 
llCl  (whicii  sul)sequeutly  reeombine,  as  the  temperature  falls),  so  tliat  we  are  really 
operating,  not  on  one  compound  molecule,  but  on  two  of  less  complexity,  whence  the 
observed  density  corresponds  to  four  volumes  of  vapour  instead  of  two.  The  validity 
of  this  explanation  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  hydrate  of  di- 
ethyl-ethyli-ne-diamine,  C''II"^N-.li-'0,  by  Ilofmann  (p.  588);  and  tho  experiments  of 
I'ebal  on  sal-ammoniac,  and  of  AVanklyn  and  Robinson  on  monohydratc'd  sulphuric 
acid  and  pentachloride  of  pliosphorus,  which  will  be  described  hereafter  (p.  817),  point 
to  the  same  conelasion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  experiments  of  Deville  and 
Troost  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  271)  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the  realitj'  of 
these  supposed  decompositions  and  rccompositions,  at  least  in  the  case  of  ammonia- 
salts.  These  chemists  find  indeed  :  1.  That  sal-ammoniac  bears  without  decomposition 
a  temperature  at  which  free  ammonia  is  in  great  part  resolved  into  its  elements,  and 
t  hat  wlien  the  heat  is  raised  higli  enough  to  decompose  the  salt,  the  result  is  a  mixture 
of  hydreehloric  acid,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ;  moreover,  a  mixture  of  these  three  gases 
passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  does  not  forni  sal-ammoniac.  Bromide 
and  iodide  of  ammonium  yield  similar  results. — 2.  Cyanide  of  ammonium,  which  is 
(iriiduced  at  1000°  C.  by  tho  action  of  ammonia  on  charcoal,  cannot  be  resolved  into 
prussic  acid  and  ammonia  at  10(1°  C.  thougli  at  that  temperature  its  vapour-density 
corresponds  to  a  four-volume  condensation. — 3.  Hydrochlorate  of  ethylamine  is  not  re- 
solved by  heat  into  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ethyl ;  neither  can  it  be  produced  by  the 
diriM't  union  of  those  two  gases. 

With  regard  to  tliose  cases  in  which  the  observed  density  of  the  compound  gas  or 
vapour  is  gi-eater  than  it  sliould  be  according  to  caleidatiou,  it  has  been  found  that 
some  of  the  except iors  arise  from  the  vapour  actually  exhibiting  a  greater  density  at 
temperatures  not  far  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  than  at  temperatures  high 
enougli  to  bring  it  into  that  state  in  which  its  pliysical  properties  agree  in  all  respects 
witli  tliosc  of  permanent  gases.  This  has  long  been  known  to  be  the  case  ■with  acetic 
aeid  and  a  few  of  its  liomolognes,  viz.  fomiic,  butyric  and  valerianic  acids,  and  tho 
same  anomaly  has  recently  been  demonstrated  bj'  Playfair  and  Wanklyn  (Chem. 
Soe.  .7.  XV.  156).  in  the  case  of  pernitric  oxide,  NO-,  which  at  97  5'-'  C.  has  a  density  of 
1-783  (air  =  1)  whereas  at  21-5°  it  is  2-52,  and  at  11-3°  it  is  2-69.  The  first  ofthese 
densities  corresponds  ncarlj-  with  the  formula  NO',  the  latter  approximates  to  that 

46  92 
required  by  N=0' :  for  NO'  gives       »  0  0693  =  1-593;  and  N'O' gives  -  x  0-0693 

=  3-188.  Hence  it  would  appear  that,  at  all  the  temperatures  observed,  the  gas  is  a 
mixture  of  two  polymeric  compounds,  and  at  100°  C,  or  above,  it  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  NO'. 

The  vapour-densities  of  mercuric  chloride,  ethylide  of  mercury,  ethylide  of  zinc,  and 
methylide  of  zinc,  which  correspond  to  1  vol.  of  vapour  of  their  molecules,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  formula'  ITgCl,  C'-'H'Ilg.  C'IPZn.  Cll'/.n.  respectively,  become  normal  and 
correspond  to  2  vols,  if  the  atomic  weights  of  mercury  and  zinc  are  doubled,  as  is  now 
penenillv  done,  and  these  molecules  arc  accorilinglv  represented  by  the  foimndse  Hg"Cl', 
C'll'^llg",  CH'-Zn",  and  C'lPZn". 
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CASES,  BXFFXrsiOir  or.    All  ga.'^es,  ercn  wLon  under  existing  circumstances 

they  do  not  entrr  into  diemic.il  combination,  yet  diffuse  themselves  through  one  another 
and  form  a  uniform  mixture,  though  their  specific  gravities  may  be  very  different  and 
they  may  be  kept  externally  at  perfect  rest.  If,  for  example,  two  bottles  be  connected 
by  an  upright  glass  tube,  10  inches  long  and  ^  inch  wide,  the  upper  bottle  being  filled 
with  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  or  common  air,  and  the  lower  with  the  heavier  gas, 
carbonic  anhydride,  or  the  upper  with  hydrogen  and  the  lower  with  common  air,  nitro- 
gen, oxygen,  or  nitric  oxide,  a  portion  of  the  heavier  gas  will  after  a  few  hours  be  found 
in  the  upper  bottle,  and  after  two  or  three  days  both  bottles  will  contain  the  two  gases 
in  the  same  proportion  (Dalton,  PhiL  Mag.  xxiv.  8).  The  same  result  was  obtained 
by  Berthollet  (Mem.  d'Arcueil,  ii.  4G3)  with  a  tube  10  inches  long  and  i  of  an 
inch  wide,  placed  in  a  cellar  where  no  change  of  temperature  could  take  place  to  set 
the  gases  in  motion.  WTien  hydrogen  was  the  gas  contained  in  the  upper  vessel,  the 
two  gases  were  found  to  be  uniformly  mixed  in  12  days  ;  but  when  air,  oxvgen,  or 
nitrogen  was  contained  in  the  upper  vessel  and  carbonic  anhydride  in  the  lower,  several 
■weeks  elapsed  before  the  mixture  became  perfectly  uniform. 

If  a  cylinder  filled  with  any  gas  and  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  be  made  to 
communicate  with  the  external  air  by  means  of  a  tube  bent  at  right  angles,  the  end  of 
the  tube  being  directed  downwards  when  the  gas  is  lighter,  and  upwards  when  it  is 
heavier  than  the  air,  the  gas  will  gradually  escape  from  the  cylinder,  its  place  being 
Bupplied  by  the  air.    According  to  Graham, 

Of  100  volumes  of  gas  there  disappeared: 


Sp.  gr. 

Hydrogen  .... 

Ill  4  hours. 

In  10  hours. 

1 

.    81-6  . 

.  94-5 

8 

Light  Kirburetted  hydrogen  . 

.    43-4  , 

.  62-7 

8-5 

Ammonia  .... 

.    41-4  . 

.  59-6 

14 

Olefiaut  gas  .... 

.    34-9  . 

.  48-3 

22 

Carbonic  anhydride 

.    31-6  . 

.  47-0 

32 

Sulphurous  anhydride  . 

.    27-6  . 

.  460 

35-4 

Chlorine  .... 

.    23-7  . 

.  39-5 

From  this  it  appears  that  gases  escape  the  more  quickly  the  lighter  they  are ;  and 
their  expansive  power,  or  diffusibitity,  varies  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
roots  of  their  specific  gravities.  Thus  47  measures  of  hydrogen  escaped  in  two  hours, 
and  the  same  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  10.  Now  this  proportion  of  1  :  5  is 
nearly  that  of  the  square  root  of  1  (spec.  grav.  of  hydrogen)  to  the  square  root  of  22 
(spec.  grav.  of  carbonic  anhydride). 

If  the  cylinder  contains  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  the  more  diffusible  of  the  two  will 
escape  in  greater  proportion  into  the  air,  and  the  less  diffusible  in  smaller  proportion, 
than  if  each  gas  were  contained  in  the  cylinder  alone.  Thus,  of  50  measures  of  hvdro- 
gen  and  50  of  olefiant  gas,  there  escape  in  10  hours  47'7  measures  of  the  former  and 
12'5  of  the  latter:  similarly  47  measures  of  hj'drogen  and  20  of  carbonic  anhvdride  ; 
though  in  these  cases  the  opening  of  the  bent  tube  is  directed  downwards  :  further, 
in  4  hours  there  escape  26  8  vols,  of  marsh-gas  and  12'5  of  carbonic  anhydride;  also 
22*8  of  marsh-gas  and  18  6  of  olefiant  gas.  If  two  bottles  be  connected  together 
ly  a  tube  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  the  lower  bottle  being  seven  times  as  large  as 
the  upper  and  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  while  the  upper  one  is  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  olefiant  gas  in  equal  volumes,  the  upper  vessel  will,  after  10 
hours  be  found  to  contain,  besides  carbonic  anhydride,  a  quantity  of  olefiant  gas  whose 
volume  is  4  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  hydrogen  still  remaining;  the  latter  has 
therefore,  in  spite  of  its  greater  levity,  diffused  itself  through  the  lower  vessel  with 
greater  rapidity.    (Graham,  Qu.  Jour,  of  Sc.  vi.  74.) 

In  the  same  manner  also  vapours  diffuse  themselves  through  one  another  and 
through  the  more  permanently  elastic  fluids. 

AVhen  different  elastic  fluids  have  once  difflised  themselves  uniformly  through  one 
another,  they  never  separate  again  according  to  their  different  specific  gravities,  for 
however  long  a  time  the  mixture  may  be  left  at  rest. 

So  great  indeed  is  the  tendency  of  gases  to  diffuse  through  one  another,  that  this 
mixture  or  interdifilusion  likewise  takes  place  when  the  gases  communicate  with 
each  other  through  minute  pores  or  apertures  of  insensible  magnitude.  Priestley 
(£rj!).  and  Obs.  on  different  kinds  of  air,  iii.  29),  in  transmitting  gases  through  stone- 
ware tubes  surrounded  by  burning  fuel,  observed  that  the  tubes  were  porous  and 
that  the  gas  escaped  outwards  into  the  fire,  while  at  the  same  time  the  g-ascs  from 
the  fire  penetrated  into  the  tube,  even  though  the  gas  within  the  tube  was 
in  a  compressed  state.  Dobereiner  in  1825  made  the  remarkable  observation  that 
hydrogen  kept  in  a  cracked  glass  receiver  standing  over  water  escaped  by  degrees 
through  the  crack  into  the  surrounding  air,  the  water  under  the  receiver  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  2^  inches  above  the  outer  level.    The  remaining  hydrogen  contained 
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7  per  pent,  of  nitrogen,  but  no  oxygen.  If  the  reeciver  lie  lilleil  wilh  oxj-gon  and 
nitrogou  instead  of  hydrogen,  nothing  w'ill  escape  from  it.  In  the  same  manner 
hydrogen  escapes  out  of  bottle.s  closed  even  with  well-ground  stoppers,  if  the  stoppers 
are  not  greased.  (Diibereiner.) 

G  rah  am  {Eli  mints  of  Chemistry,  2nd  ed.  i.  87),  in  repeating  Doberciner's  experi- 
ment and  varying  the  circumstances,  observed  that  hytb'Ogen  never  escapes  outwards 
by  the  fissure,  without  a  certain  portion  of  air  penetrating  inwards ;  in  fact,  that  when 
hydrogen  gas  communicates  with  air  througli  such  a  chink,  the  air  and  hydrogen 
exhibit  a  powerful  disposition  to  change  places,  a  particle  of  air  however  exchanging 
with  a  particle  of  hydrogen,  not  of  the  same,  but  of  3'83  times  its  own  magnitude. 
And  by  extending  the  observation  to  diili  rent  gases,  with  an  instrument  admitting  of 
exact  In(■a^ureIm■Ilt  of  the  rate  at  which  the  interchange  took  place,  it  was  Ibund  that 
the  dit!'usion  of  gases  through  porous  septa  is  regulated  by  the  same  law  as  when  they 
communicate  freely  with  one  another,  namely,  that  tlie  relative  diffusihilities  are  in- 
vcrseli/  as  the  scpuire  roots  of  the  dcnsiti(S. 

The  in.stniment  with  which  these  observations  are  made  is  called  a  diffusion- 
tubo  or  diffusiometer.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  from 
six  to  fourteen  inches  long,  open  at  one  end,  and  having  the  other  end  closed  by  a  thin 
diaphragm  of  some  porous  substance.  Tlie  material  originally  used  was  gypsum, 
which  was  applied  by  thrusting  into  the  tube  a  cylinder  of  wood  of  somewhat  smaller 
diameter,  so  as  to  occujiy  the  whole  of  it  with  the  exception  of  about  a  tilth  of  an  inch, 
whicli  space  was  then  fdled  with  gypsum-jiaste.  of  the  consistence  commonly  used  for 
taking  casts.  The  plaster  sets  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  on  withdrawing  the  wooden 
cylinder,  forms  a  receiver  closed  by  an  immovable  plate  of  stucco,  which,  though  air-tight 
in  the  wet  slate,  is  permeable  to  gases  whi-n  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  day. 

When  such  a  ditfusion-tube,  ten  inches  long,  is  filled  with  hydrogen  over  mercury, 
till'  intercliange  of  air  for  hydrogen  takes  place  through  the  minute  pores  of  the  stucco 
with  such  rapiditj',  that  in  three  minutes  the  mercury  inside  the  tube  attains  a  height 
of  three  inches  above  that  in  the  trough,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  whole  of  the 
liydrogen  has  escaped.  In  making  such  an  experiment  over  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  wetting  the  stucco.  With  this  view,  the  shorter  leg  of  an  inverted  siphon  is 
introduced  into  the  diffusion-tube  to  within  an  inch  of  the  stucco,  and  the  tube  is  then 
sunk  in  the  water-trough,  so  that  the  air  escapes  by  the  siphon,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  quantitj-,  which  is  noted.  The  diffusion-tube  is  then  filled  up,  either  entirely 
or  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  gas  to  be  ditfiiscd.  (Graham,  Phil.  JIag.  1831.  vol.  ii.) 

In  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  exact  proportion  between 
the  gas  diffused  and  the  air  which  replaces  it,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  any 
inequality  of  pressure,  by  jilaeing  the  diffusion-tube  in  a  jar  of  water  or  mereun,-,  and 
fdling  the  jar  witli  the  liquid  in  proportion  as  it  rises  in  the  tube.  Bunsen  {Gaso- 
metri/,  p.  200)  has  adapted  a  lever  arrangement  to  the  diflfusion-tube,  by  which  the  ad- 
justment of  tlie  level  is  greatlj'  facilitated. 

A  superior  material  for  thi'  porous  plate  is  now  found  by  Graham  in  the  artificially 
compressed  graphite  of  Mr.  Brockedon,  of  the  quality  used  for  making  wTiting  pencils. 
This  material  is  sold  in  London  in  small  cubic  masses  about  two  inches  square.  A  cube 
may  easily  be  cut  into  slices  of  a  millimetre  or  two  in  thickness  by  means  of  a  saw  of 
steel  spring.  By  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  slice,  without  wetting  it,  upon  a  flat  sand- 
stone, the  thickness  may  be  further  reduced  to  about  one-half  of  a  mdlimetre.  A  cir- 
cular disk  of  this  graphite,  which  is  like  a  wafer  in  thickness  but  possesses  considerable 
tenacitj",  is  attached  by  resinous  cement  to  one  end  of  the  glass  tube,  above  described, 
so  as  to  close  it  and  form  a  diflfusiometer.  The  tube  is  filled  with  hj'drogen  gas  over 
a  mercurial  trough,  the  porosity  of  the  graphite  plate  being  counteracted  for  the  time 
by  covering  it  tightly  with  a  thin  .sheet  of  gutta  percha.  On  afterwards  removing  tho 
latter,  g;iseous  diffusion  immediately  takes  place  throngh  the  pores  of  the  graphite. 
The  whole  hydrogen  leaves  tho  tube  in  forty  minutes  or  an  hour,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  (about  one-fourth),  the  mercur}'  rising  in 
the  tube,  if  allowed,  so  as  to  form  a  column  of  several  inches  in  height  —  a  fact  which 
illustrates  strikingly  the  intensity  of  the  force  with  which  the  intcrpenctnition  of  different 
gases  is  effected.  Native  or  mineral  graphite  is  of  a  lamellar  structure,  anil  appears  to 
have  little  or  no  porositj-:  it  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  artificial  graphite  as  a  dif- 
fusion septum.    Unghized  earthenware  comes  next  in  value  to  graphite  for  this  purpose. 

Dry  and  sound  cork  also  forms  a  very  good  materi.al,  but  permits  tho  diffusion  to 
go  on  but  ver}-  slowly,  not  being  sufficiently  porous:  so  do  thin  slips  of  many  granular 
foliated  miner.als,  such  as  flexible  dolomite;  charcoal,  woods,  and  dry  bladder  may  also 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Tiie  following  table  exhibits  the  densities  of  sevcnil  gase.l ;  the  square  root  of  the 
density,  or  the  calculated  ratio  of  the  times  required  for  the  diffiision  of  equal  volumes, 
that  of  air  being  assumed  -  1 ;  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  root,  or  the  calculated 
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diffusireness  of  the  gas ;  and,  lastly,  the  rates  of  diflfusion,  as  determined  by  experi- 
ment, the  barometric  pressure  and  the  temperature  being  supposed  to  be  the  same  for 
all  the  gases. 

Diffusion  of  Gases. 


Gas. 

Density. 

Square  root 
ut'  density. 

1 

Vi-lorily  of 
difl'utitm, 
air  —  I. 

xiydrogen  • 

0'2632 

"3-7704. 
Oft  u± 

Marsh  gas  . 

0*5o9 

0'5o9 

I  001  0 

1*344 

Steam        .       .  . 

n-no  Q 

U  /  oyD 

i  ZOO-i 

Carbonic  oxide  .  ■ 

U  JO  /  o 

U  UOOl 

i  UiU'J 

Nitrogen  . 

0-9713 

0-9856 

1-0147 

1-0143 

Ethylene  . 

0-978 

0-9889 

1-0112 

1-0191 

Nitric  oxide 

1-039 

1-0196 

0  9808 

Oxygen 

1-1056 

1-0515 

0-9510 

0-9487 

Sulphydric  acid  . 

1-1912 

1-091-1 

0-9162 

0-95 

Nitrous  oxide 

1-527 

1-2357 

0  8092 

0-82 

Carbonic  anhydride  . 

1-52901 

1-2365 

0-8087 

0-812 

Sulphurous  „ 

2-247 

1-4991 

0-6671 

0-68 

The  agreement  bet-ween  the  observed  and  calculated  rates  of  diflfusion  exhibited  in 
this  table  is  very  close.  It  is  only,  however,  when  the  diaphragm  through  which  the 
diffusion  takes  place  is  very  thin,  not  exceeding  i  of  an  inch  for  stucco,  that  this  close- 
ness of  agreement  is  observed.  When  thicker  diaphragms  are  used,  the  gases  have  to 
pass  through  a  number  of  long  capillary  tubes,  the  sides  of  which  offer  to  the  passage 
of  a  gas  a  resistance  analogous  to  that  of  friction,  and  therefore  retard  its  motion 
considerably.  In  fact,  the  passage  of  gases  through  capLUary  tubes,  called  "Transpira- 
tion," is  regulated  by  laws  totally  distinct  from  those  of  diffusion ;  the  former  is 
a  movement  of  masses,  the  latter  of  molecules.  (See  Gases,  Transpiration-  of,  p.  820.) 

The  resistance  of  a  capillary  tube  to  a  gas  passing  through  it  is  proportional  to  the 
surface,  and  consequently  increases  as  the  tube  or  tubes  are  multiplied  in  number  and 
diminished  in  diameter,  with  tlie  area  of  discharge  preserved  constant.  The  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  a  liquid  through  a  capillary  was  observed  by  Poiseuille  to  be  nearlj-  as 
the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  In  gases  the  resistance  also  rapidly  in- 
creases, but  in  what  ratio  has  not  been  observed.  The  consequence,  however,  is  certain 
that,  as  the  diameter  of  the  capillaries  maybe  diminished  beyond  any  assignable  limit, 
so  the  flow  may  be  retarded  indefinitely,  and  caused  at  last  to  become  too  small  to  be 
sensible.  We  may  therefore  have  a  mass  of  capillaries  of  which  the  passages  form  a 
large  aggregate,  but  which  are  individually  too  small  to  permit  a  sensible  flow  of  gas 
under  pressure.  A  porous  solid  mass  may  possess  the  same  reduced  penetrability  as 
the  congeries  of  capillary  tubes.  Indeed  the  state  of  porosity  described  appears  to  be 
more  or  less  closely  approached  by  all  loosely  aggregated  mineral  masses,  such  as  lime- 
plaster,  stucco,  chalk,  baked  clay,  non-crystalline  earthy  powders,  like  hydrate  of 
lime  or  magnesia,  compacted  by  pressure,  and  in  the  highest  degree  perhaps  by  artificial 
graphite. 

A  plate  of  artificial  graphite,  although  it  appears  to  be  practically  impenetrable  to 
gas  in  the  mass,  is  readily  penetrated  by  the  agency  of  the  molecular  or  diffusive 
movement  of  gases.  This  appears  on  comparing  the  times  required  for  the  passage  of 
equal  volumes  of  different  gases  under  a  constant  pressure.  Of  the  foUofl-ing  three 
gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  the  times  required  for  the  passage  of 
an  equal  volume  of  each  through  a  capiUary  glass  tube,  in  similar  circumstances  as  to 
pressure  and  temperature,  are  as  follows : 

Time  of  capillary 
transpiratioD. 

Oxygen  1 

Carbonic  anhydride   0  72 

Hydrogen  0-44 

But  through  a  plate  of  graphite,  of  haK  a  millimetre  in  thickness,  the  same  gases 
•were  observed  to  pass,  under  a  constant  pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  100  milli- 
metres in  height,  in  times  which  are  as  follows  : — 

Time  of  molecular  Square  root  of  density 

passage.  (oxygen  1). 

Oxygen        .....    1  ....  1 

Hydrogen   0-2472    ....    0  2502 

Carbonic  anhydride      .       .       .    1-1886    ....  1-1760 
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It  nppoars  thoii  tliat  the  times  of  ]>assano  tln'oiigh  the  prapliite  plafo  have  no  relation 
to  tiie  capillary  transpiration  times  of  the  same  gases.  The  times  in  qu  cstion,  however, 
show  a  close  relation  to  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  respective  gases,  as  is 
seen  in  t  he  last  Table  ;  and  so  far  thej'  agi-ee  with  the  theoretical  ti/ius  of  diffusion 
usually  ascribed  to  the  same  gases. 

The  experiments  were  \-aried  by  causing  the  gases  to  pass  into  a  Torricellian  vacuum, 
and  consequently  under  the  full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.    The  times  of  penetration 

of  equal  volumes  of  guses  were  now —   

Times.  VDeusiiy. 
Oxygen        .....    1  ....  1 

Air   0-9501    ....  0-9507 

Carbonic  anhydride  .  .  .  1-1860  ....  1-1760 
Hydrogen  ...    0-2505    ....  0-2502 

This  penetration  of  the  graphite  plate  by  ga.ses  appears  to  be  entirely  due  to  their 
own  proper  molecular  motion,  quite  iiuaided  by  transpu-ation.  It  seems  to  offer  the 
simplest  possible  exhibition  of  the  molecular  or  diffusive  movement.  This  pure  result 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wondt  rfidly  fine  porosity  of  the  gi'aphite.  The  interstitial  spaces, 
or  channels,  appear  to  be  .sufficiently  small  to  extinguish  transpiration,  or  tlie  pa.ssage 
of  masses,  entirely.  The  graphite  becomes  a  molecular  sieve,  allowing  molecules  only 
to  |>ass  through. 

With  a  plate  of  stucco,  the  penetration  of  gases  under  pressure  is  very  rapid,  and 
the  volumes  of  air  and  hydrogen  passing  in  equal  times  are  as  1  to  2-891,  which  is 
a  number  for  hytlrogen  intermediate  between  its  transpiration  volume  2-04  and  diffu- 
sion volume  3-8;  showing  that  the  passage  through  stucco  is  a  mixed  result.* 

With  a  plate  of  biseuit-ware,  2-2  mm.  in  thickness,  the  volume  of  hydrogen  rose  to 
3-754  (air  =1),  approaching  closely  to  3-8,  the  molecular  ratio. 

The  rate  of  passage  of  a  gas  through  graphite  appeared  also  to  be  closely  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure. 

Further,  hydrogen  was  found  to  penetrate  through  a  graphite  plate  into  a  vacuum 
■with  sensibly  the  same  absolute  velocity  as  it  diffused  into  air,  establishing  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  impelling  force  is  the  same  in  both  movements.  (Graham, 
Phil.  Trans.  1863.) 

The  passage  of  a  gas  through  a  graphite  plate  into  a  vacuum  is  due  entirely  to  its 
intestine  molecular  or  diffusive  movement,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  passage 
of  gas  through  a  minute  openiug,  such  as  a  puncture  made  by  a  line  needle  in  platinum 
foil.    (See  G.\SES,  Ei  rusiox  of.) 

Separation  of  Gasrs  hi/  Diffusion.  Atmolysi s. — A  partial  separation  of 
mixed  gases  and  vapours  of  unequal  diffusibility  can  be  effected  by  allowing  the  mix- 
ture to  permeate  through  a  graphite  plate  into  a  vacuum,  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  preceding  views.  The  amount  of  the  separation  is  in  proportion  to  the  pressure, 
and  attains  its  maximum  w-lien  the  gases  pass  into  a  nearly  perfect  vacuum.  When 
a  portion  of  air  confined  in  a  jar  is  allowed  to  penetrate  into  a  vacuum  through 
graphite  or  unglazed  earthenware,  the  nitrogen  should  pass  more  rapidly  than  the 
oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  1  0668  to  1  ;  and  the  proportion  of  oxj-gen  be  propor- 
tionallj'  increased  in  the  air  left  behind  in  the  jar.  The  increase  in  the  oxygen 
•ictuaUy  obsen-ed  when  the  air  in  the  jar  w'as  reduced  from  1  volume 
to  0-5  volume,  was  0-48  per  cent. 
0-25  „  0-98 

0-125  „  1-54 

0-0625  „  2-02 

Or,  the  oxygen  increased  from  21  to  23  02  per  cent,  in  the  last  sixteenth  part  of  air 
left  behind  in  the  jar. 

The  most  remarkable  effects  of  separation  arc  produced  by  means  of  tlie  tubc- 
atmoli/scr.  This  is  simply  a  narrow  tube  of  unghized  earthenware,  such  as  a  tobacco- 
pipe  stem,  two  feet  in  length,  which  is  placed  within  a  shorter  tube  of  glass  and 
secured  in  its  position  by  corks,  so  as  to  appear  like  a  Liebig's  condenser.  The  glass 
tube  is  placed  in  communication  witli  an  air-pump,  and  the  annular  space  between  the 
two  tubes  is  maintained  as  nearly  vacuous  as  possible.  Air  or  anj-  other  mixed  gas  is 
then  allowed  to  flow  in  a  stream  along  the  clay  tube,  and  collected  as  it  issues.  The 
gas  so  atmolysed  is  of  coiu-se  reduced  iu  volume,  much  gas  penetrating  through  the  pores 
of  the  clay  tube  into  the  air-pump  vacuum  ;  and  the  more  slowly  the  gas  is  collected, 

*  Thi?  may  perli.ips  oxpl.iin  the  results  ol>t,-iirie(l  by  Biinsen  who  used,  in  his  experiments  on  diffu- 
sion, a  stucco  diaphragm  of  considerable  lliickne^s.  and  u-as  led  to  conclude  that  the  pores  of  pvpsum 
«ct  upon  pases,  not  as  a  series  of  fine  openings,  but  as  a  ser-es  of  capillary  tubes,  and  thence  to  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  the  law  of  gase«ius  riiirusion  ilirc^ugh  porous  diaphragms  deduced  from  Graham's 
exiierimi'Uts.    (Sec  Ilutiscn's  Oasomcti  t/,  p.        also  Crafiuiti^s  Etcfn€ntSf2ad  ed  ii.  624.) 
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the  greater  is  the  proportional  loss.  In  the  gas  collected,  the  denser  constituent  of 
the  mixture  is  thus  concentrated  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  while  the  volume  of  the 
gas  is  reduced  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  In  one  experiment,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
the  air,  after  traversing  the  atmolyser,  was  increased  to  24  o0  per  cent,  or  16  "  upon 
100  oxygen  originally  present  in  the  air.  With  gases  diSering  so  much  in  density 
and  diffusibility  as  oxj-gen  and  hydrogen,  the  separation  is  of  course  mucli  more  con- 
siderable. The  explosive  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oue  volume  of 
oxygen,  gave  oxygen  containing  only  9-3  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  in  which  a  taper  burned 
without  explosion ;  and  with  equal  volumes  of  oxj-gen  and  hydrogen,  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  was  easily  reduced  from  50  to  5  per  cent.    (PhU.  Trans.  1863.) 

The  atmolytic  method  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  applied  to  determine 
whether  a  certain  gas  is  a  mixture  or  a  simple  gas ;  to  distinguish,  for  example, 
marsb-ga?,  CH^  from  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  hydrogen  and  hj-dride  of  ethyl, 
II''  +  C-H",  each  of  which  would  give,  when  detonated  with  oxygen,  the  same  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  anhydride  and  water.  But  suppose  that,  after  the  proportions  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  have  been  thus  determined,  a  portion  of  the  mixture  is  sub- 
mitted to  diifusion,  and  the  residue  again  analysed ;  the  proportions  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  will  then  remain  unaltered,  if  the  gas  consists  of  marsh-gas,  whereas  if  it 
is  a  mixture,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  will  be  found  less  than  before  the  difiFiision. 

The  method  of  diffusion  has  also  been  applied  to  determine  whether  certain  com- 
pounds, which,  like  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  yield  anomalous  vapour-densities 
(p.  811),  are  resolved  at  high  temperatures  into  their  components,  thus  J^elding 
vapours  which  are  no  longer  chemical  compounds,  but  mixtures.  This  mode  of  at- 
tacking the  question  was  first  proposed  by  Playfair  andWanklyn  (Edinb.  PhiL 
Trans,  vol.  xxii.  Part  3  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  142),  and  has  been  carried  out  as  follows 
by  Pebal  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  199).  A  plug  of  asbestos,  c,  supporting  a  few 
fragments  of  sal-ammoniac,  d,  is  placed  within  a  vertical  tube,  c  (Jiff.  516),  dra\vn  out  to 
capillary  end,  and  supported  within  a  wider  tube  d.  closed  at  the  top,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a  charcoal  furnace.  Both  tubes  project  below  the  furnace,  and  are 
closed  at  the  bottom  with  corks,  through  each  of  which  pass  two  bent  tubes,  the  one 
for  admitting  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  other  for  carrying  it  off.  The  heat  of  the 
burning  charcoal  volatilises  the  hj-droehlorate  of  ammonia  in  the  inner  tube  above 
the  asbestos  plug ;  so  that,  if  the  salt  is  actually  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ammonia,  the  latter,  being  the  more  diffusible  of  the  two,  will  diffuse  downwards 
through  the  plug  into  the  hydrogen  in  the  inner  tube  c,  and  may  be  demonstrated 


Fiff.  616.  Fiff.  617. 
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by  causing  the  issuing  gas  to  come  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  reddened  litmus  paper, 
a,  while  the  less  diffusible  hydrochloric  acid  will  remain  mixed  with  the  hydrogen  in 
the  space  d  between  the  two  tubes  ;  and  its  presence  ma}-  be  demonstrated  by  placing 
a  piece  of  blue  Utmus  paper,  i,  in  contact  ^^•ith  the  gas  which  issues  from  that  space. 
Such  indeed,  is  found  to  be  the  case  ;  hence  Pebal  concludes  that  the  sal-ammoniac 
has  been  actually  resolved  by  the  heat  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia. 

Messrs.  Wanklyn  and  Robinson  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  307)  object  to  this  conclu- 
sion, that  the  decomposition  of  the  sal-ammoniac  in  Pebal's  apparatus  is  probably  effected 
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by  the  action  of  llu-  finoly-diN-i.k'J  silicate  forming  tlio  porous  (liapliragni,  inasmuch  as 
tho  acid  of  that  salt,  having  nn  indefinite  capacity  of  saturation,  may  take  \ip  tlio 
ammonia  and  sot  tho  liydrochloric  acid  free*  They  tliercfore  discard  tlie  use  of  ii 
porous  diaphragm  altogether,  and  allow  the  vapours  to  diffuse  through  a  simple  aper- 
ture, as  in  Graliam's  original  experiments  (p.  811).  Tho  apparatus  used  consists  of 
two  glass  flasks  (ftf/.  517),  the  necks  of  which  do  not  fit  air-tiglit :  tho  narrow  tube 
proceeding  from  the  upper  one  is  fused  into  it.  The  lower  flask  is  for  the  reception  of 
the  vapour  to  be  operated  on;  the  upper  flask  is  for  the  atmosphere  into  wliich  the 
vapour  is  to  be  difTiised.  The  atmosphere  of  dry  air,  or  other  suital'le  gas,  is  kept 
constantly  renewed  by  the  transmission  of  a  slow  stream  of  gas,  wliich  enters  the  upper 
flask  by  the  narrow  tube,  and  passes  out  by  the  space  between  tho  two  necks.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  kept  at  a  temperature  above  the  condensing  point  of  the  vapour  by 
liieans  of  an  air-bath.  After  the  diffusion  has  gone  on  for  a  suflicient  length  of  time, 
the  apparatus  is  left  to  cool,  and  the  contents  of  tlie  lower  flask  are  analysed,  by  which 
means  it  is  seen  whether  diffusion  has  eflfectcd  any  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
va])uur. 

tii'lphuric  acid  thus  treated  is  resolved  into  water  and  sulphuric  anhydride,  tho 
vapour  of  water  diffusing  more  readily  than  that  of  the  anliydride,  and  consequently 
leaving  in  tho  lower  flask  a  residue  richer  in  sul])Inn'ic  anhydride  than  tlie  acid  before 
diffusion.  In  one  experiment,  an  acid  composed  of  95  pts.  monohydrated  sulphuric 
aeid  and  5  water,  diffused  for  an  hour  at  520°  C,  left,  a  residue  comjiosed  of  GO  pits. 
80 '11- and  -10  SO'.  In  another  experiment,  a  niLxluro  of  9'J  pts.  SO*H-' and  water, 
left,  after  diffusion  for  a  shorter  time  at  -^^0°  C,  a  residue  containing  75  80 'II-  and 
25  SO'.  In  both  cases  the  residues  fumed  strongly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  con- 
sisted partly  of  crystals  and  partly  of  liquid. — l\ntavhloridc  of  Plwsplwrus  diffused 
into  carbonic  anhydride  for  tiiree  quarters  of  an  hour  at  300°  C.  was  resolved  into  free 
chlorine,  which  was  found  in  the  diffused  gases  hy  the  reaction  with  iodide  of  potassium 
and  starch,  and  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  which  remained  in  the  flask,  and  when 
treated  with  water  yielded  phosphorous  acid,  which  reduced  corrosive  sublimate  to 
calomel. 

These  experiments,  as  ■well  as  that  of  Pebal,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  quite  de- 
cisive of  tile  question  which  they  were  inti'nded  to  solve  :  for  it  is  possible  that  the 
decompositions  observed  may  have  been  determined,  at  least  in  part,  by  tho  tendency 
of  the  more  diffusive  vapour  to  expand  into  tlic  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic 
anhydride.  At  all  events,  tho  experiments  of  Deville  and  Troost  ali-eady  cited  (p.  811) 
show  conclusively  that,  at  least  in  the  ease  of  ammonia-salts,  the  supposed  decomposi- 
tion is  not  brought  about  by  the  action  of  heat  alone. 

Thcori/  of  Diffusion. — The  diffusion  of  gases  through  one  another  was  regarded 
by  Dalton  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  tho  si'lf-repidsive  property  of  tho  particles  of 
gaseous  bodies.  He  considered  tliat  each  gas  expands  into  the  space  occupied  by  tho 
other  just  as  it  would  into  a  vacuum  ;  and,  in  fact,  experiment  shows  that  the  velocities 
with  which  gases  diffuse  into  each  other  are  to  one  another  in  the  same  i-atio  as  tho 
velocities  with  which  they  rush  into  a  vacuum  through  an  aperture  in  a  thin- plate 
(p.  818).  Tho  ultimate  result  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  Dalton's  view;  still  we 
cannot  suppose,  as  he  did,  that  gases  act  as  absolute  vacua  to  each  other;  for  the  actual 
rate  of  diffusion  of  any  gas  is  many  thousand  times  slower  than  the  effusion  of  the  same 
gas  into  a  vacuum. 

liut  though  Dalton's  hypothesis  cannot  be  admitted,  we  must  still  regard  tlie  diffu- 
sion of  gases  as  a  consequence  of  that  intestine  movement  of  molecules  which  is  now 
generally  recognised  as  an  essential  property  of  tho  gaseous  condition  of  matter. 
According  to  this  view,  a  g-as  is  represented  as  consisting  of  solid  and  perfectly 
elastic  splierical  particles  or  atoms,  which  move  in  all  directions,  and  are  animated 
with  diH'erent  degrees  of  velocity  in  diflerent  gases.  Confined  in  a  vessel,  the  moving 
particles  are  constantly  impinging  against  its  sides  and  occasionally  against  each  other, 
and  such  collisions  take  place  witliout  any  lo.ss  of  motion,  owing  to  the  perfect  elas- 
ticitj-  of  the  particles.  xSow  if  the  containing  vessel  be  porous,  like  a  diffusioraeter, 
then  gas  is  projected  through  the  open  cliannels,  by  the  atomic  motion  described,  and 
escapes.  Simultaneously  the  external  air  or  gas,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  carried  in- 
wards in  the  same  manner,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  gas  which  leaves  the  vessel.  To 
the  same  atomic  or  molecular  movement  is  due  the  elastic  force,  with  the  power  to 
resist  compression,  possessed  by  gases.  The  molecular  movement  is  accelerated  by 
heat  and  retarded  by  cold,  the  tension  of  the  gas  being  increased  in  the  first  instance 
and  diminished  in  the  second.  Even  when  the  same  gas  is  present  both  within  and 
without  the  vessel,  and  is  therefore  in  contact  with  both  sides  of  the  porous  plate,  the 

*  In  that  CISC,  however,  the  hjrdrochlorio  .iciil  p.is  miRht  be  expected  to  diffuso  into  the  liyilroKcii 
more  ro.idil>' ilic  .minionia,  wliich,  Ihnnsh  nut  ,•^b^olntely  retained  bj- the  silicic  acid  at  the  liiijli 
temperntiire  of  Ihc  app.nratus,  would  probablj  be  n  turdcd  by  it. 
Vol,.  II.  3U 
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movement  is  sustaiiiPtl  without  abatemont,  molecules  continuing  to  enter  and  leave  in 
equal  number,  although  nothing  of  the  kind  is  indicated  by  change  of  volume  or  other- 
wise. If  the  gases  in  communication  be  different,  but  possess  sensibly  the  same  specific 
gravity  and  molecular  velocity,  as  nitrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  do,  an  interchange  of 
molecules  also  takes  place  without  anj-  change  in  volume.  With  gases  opposed  of 
unequal  density  and  molecular  velocity,  the  amount  of  penetration  ceases  of  course  to 
be  equal  in  both  directions.  (See  Graham's  ElemcnU,  2nd.  ed.  ii.  449  ;  also  the  article 
Heat  in  this  dictionary.) 

GASES,  EPPUSION'  OP.  This  term  is  used  to  denote  the  pas.sage  of  a  gas 
into  a  vacuum  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  or  other  substance. 
Now  it  can  be  shovrn,  on  mechanical  principles,  that  the  velocity  with  which  a  gas 
rushes  into  a  vacuum  through  such  an  aperture,  is  the  same  as  that  which  a  heavy  body 
woidd  acquire  in  falling  from  the  height  of  an  atmosphere  composed  of  the  g-as  in 
question,  and  of  uniform  density  throughout.  The  height  of  such  an  atmosphere  will 
be  inversely  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  the  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  for  example, 
being  sixteen  times  higher  than  that  of  oxygen.  But  as  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
falling  body  varies,  not  directly  as  the  height,  but  as  the  square  root  of  the  height,  it 
follows  that  the  rate  of  flow  of  different  gases  into  a  vacuum  must  be  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  their  respective  densities.  This  law  has  been  experimentally  verified  by 
Graham  (Phil.  Trans.  1846,  p.  573).  A  jar  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump  was  kept 
vacuous  by  continued  exhaustion,  and  a  measured  quantity  of  air,  or  any  gas,  allowed 
to  find  its  way  into  the  jar  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  thin  metallic  plate,  such  as 
platinum  foil,  made  by  a  fine  steel  point,  and  not  more  than  ^L.  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
With  an  imperfect  exhaustion,  the  velocity  with  which  the  gas  flows  into  the  jar  in- 
creases rapicQy  till  the  degree  of  exhaustion  amounts  to  one  third  of  an  atmosphere. 
Higher  degrees  of  exhaustion  do  not  produce  a  corresponding  increase  of  velocity,  and 
the  difference  of  an  inch  in  the  column  of  the  barometer-gauge  scarcely  affects  the  rate 
at  which  the  gas  enters  when  the  vacuum  is  nearly  complete,  and  the  pressure  to  which 
the  gas  is  subject  approaches  that  of  a  whole  atmosphere.  Through  a  perforated  plate 
such  as  that  described,  60  cubic  inches  of  dry  air  entered  the  vacuous  or  nearly 
vacuous  receiver  in  about  1,000  seconds;  and  in  successive  experiments,  the  time  of 
passage  did  not  vai-y  more  than  one  or  two  seconds. 

The  velocities  of  effusion  of  different  gases  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 
Gas.  Velocity  of  Effusion. 

Air  l' 

Hydrogen  3-613 

Marsh-gas  1-322 

Carbonic  oxide  1-0123 

Nitrogen  1-0164 

Ethylene  1-012S 

Oxj-gen  0-950 

Nitrous  oxide  0-834 

Carbonic  anhydride  .....  0-821 
For  gases  which  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  air  in  specific  gravity,  these  rates  cor- 
respond very  closely  with  the  inverse  ratios  of  the  square  roots  of  the  densities,  and 
therefore  with  the  rates  of  diffusion  (see  Table,  p.  814).  Nevertheless,  the  phenomena 
of  diffusion  and  effusion  are  essentially  different  in  their  n.Tture,  the  effusive  movement 
affecting  masses  of  a  gas,  while  the  diffusive  movement  affects  only  molecules ;  and  a 
gas  is  usually  carried  by  the  former  kind  of  impulse  with  a  velocity  many  thousand 
times  greater  than  by  the  latter. 

Mixed  gases  are  effused  at  the  same  rate  as  one  gas  of  the  actual  density  of  the 
mixture  ;  and  no  separ.ttion  of  the  gases  occurs,  as  in  diffusion  into  a  vacuum. 

CASES,  XiXQUEPACTIOXr  AITS  SOIiXDIPXCATIOir  OP.  See  Heat. 
GASES,  OSMOSE  OP.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  passage  of  gases  through 
membranous  diaphragma  such  as  caoutchouc,  bladder,  gold-beater's  skin,  &c.  The  rate 
of  interchange  depends  in  this  case,  partly  on  the  relative  diffusibilities  of  the  gases, 
partly  on  the  porosity  of  the  membrane,  as  well  as  on  the  different  degrees  of  adliesion 
which  it  exerts  upon  the  different  gases,  by  -virtuo  of  whicli  the  gas  which  adlieres 
most  powerfully  penetrates  the  diaphragm  most  easily,  and  attaining  the  opposite  sur- 
faces, mixes  with  the  other.  If  the  membrane  is  moist,  the  result  is  likewise  affected 
by  the  different  degrees  of  solubility  of  the  gases  in  the  water  or  other  liquid  con- 
tained in  it. 

Cafmichouc. — A  sheet  of  caoutchouc  tied  over  the  opening  of  a  -wide-mouthed  bottle 
fidl  of  hydi-ogen  gas,  is  soon  pressed  inwards  even  to  bursting.  If  the  bottle  be  filled 
■with  air  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  swelling  and  bursting  take 
place  outwards.    A  weU  closed  bottle  of  caoutchouc  perfectly  empty  does  not  distend 
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wlien  pliieed  in  liydrogen  gas:  Imt  if  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  air,  distension  takt  s 
place.  Aliiiijst  all  gases  excepting  nitrogen  exhibit  the  samu  relations  towards  common 
air  as  hydrogen  does,  but  in  different  degrees  ;  they  all  prnetrato  caoutchouc  with 
various  velocities  in  order  to  mix  with  air.  In  order  to  measui'o  these  various 
velocities,  a  sheet  of  caoutchouc  is  tied  over  the  shorter  funnel-shaped  arm  of  a  siphon- 
tube;  mercury  is  poured  into  the  other  arm,  wliich  is  made  very  long,  so  that  a  portion 
of  air  may  remain  between  the  mercury  and  the  caoutchouc  ;  and  the  shorter  arm  is 
introduced  under  a  receiver  standing  over  the  mercurial  trough  and  tilled  with  the  gas 
to  be  examined.  The  gas  penetrates  the  caoutchouc,  mixes  with  the  aii-,  and  increases 
its  volume;  consequently  the  mci'cury  in  the  longer  arm  is  cbiven  upwards,  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  63  inches,  and  might  be  driven  higher  if  the  caoutchouc  could  sustain 
II  greater  pressure  without  bursting.  T>y  experimenting  in  tliis  manner  on  dilferent 
gases,  it  is  found  that  the  same  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas  obtains  access  to  the  air  in 
1  minute,  as  of  sulphydrie  acid  in  of  cyanogen  in  .^  V,  of  carbonic  aidiydj'ide  in  5^', 
of  protoxide  of  nitrogen  in  Gi',  of  arsenelted  hydrogen  in  '27k',  of  olefiant  gas  in  28', 
of  hydrogen  in  37^',  of  o.xygen  in  1  hr.  53',  and  of  carbonic  oxido  in  2  hrs.  40'. 
Caoutchouc  appears  from  this  to  absorb  gases  with  different  degrees  of  facility;  of 
cai-bonic  anhydride  it  absorbs  its  own  volume  and  swells  up  in  consequence.  (M i  t  c  h e  1 1, 
J.  Roy.  Inst."  2,  101.) 

Animal  Mi  mhraiirs. — A  moist  bladder  or  moistened  gold-boater's  .skin  acts  like  a  sheet 
of  caoutchouc  (Mitchell).  A  moist  bladder,  two-thii'ds  tilled  with  coal-gas  or  air,  swells 
when  suspended  in  carbonic  anh^'dride,  and  finally  bursts.  In  this  experiment  as  much 
as  40  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhydride  sometimes  mixes  with  the  coal-gas,  while  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  latter  escapes  into  the  atmo.sphere  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
Hence  the  water  of  the  moi.stened  bladder  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  and  gives  it  up 
again  on  the  inner  side  (Graham,  Qu.  .T.  of  Sc.  vi.  88).  A  perfectly  dry  bladder  con- 
taining air  does  not  distend  in  carbonic  anhydride :  a  bladder  moderately  wetted  expands 
to  a  greater  extent  than  one  which  is  thoroughly  soaked  ;  for  the  thinner  the  film  of 
water  which  absorbs  the  gas,  the  sooner  will  the  gas  reach  tlie  opposite  surface.  If  tho 
bladder  containing  air  be  moistened  with  alcohol  (which  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride 
more  readily  than  water  does)  it  will  expand  in  an  atmosijhero  of  carbonic  anhydride  as 
quickly  as  if  it  were  moistened  by  water — but  not  more  so :  the  alcohol  likewise 
causes  it  to  shrivel  and  soon  destroys  its  power  of  transmitting  gases.  Rubbing  the 
bladder  with  oil  of  anise  or  olive  oil  (neither  of  w'hich  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride) 
prevents  the  expansion.  A  wet  bladder  containing  air  expands  more  quickly  in 
sulphydrie  acid  tiuin  in  carbonic  anhydride  :  after  being  distended  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  last-mentioned  gas,  it  will  expand  still  further  if  placed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  sulphydi-ic  acid ;  whereas  if  exposed  to  tho  air  it  will  regain  its  original 
size.  A  bladder  containing  air  also  expands  when  immersed  in  water  holding  carbonic 
anhydi'ide  in  solution,  but  not  so  quickly  as  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas.  A  fish's 
air-bladder  expands  under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  more  quickly  than  a 
urinary  bladder:  on  the  contrary,  this  propert}'  is  not  exhibited  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  a  fowl's  egg  or  by  curried  shrejiskin :  the  latter  allows  air  and  carbonic 
anhydride  to  pass  through  it  wath  equal  facility  (liaumgartner,  ZeitschriftPh.  Math. 
8,  9).  These  experiments  show  that  g;uses  cannot  be  preserved  in  bladders  without 
alteration.  If  a  piece  of  bladder  be  tied  over  the  ujiper  and  widened  end  of  a  glass 
tube,  the  tube  thou  filled  with  water,  audits  lower  end  plunged  under  mercui'y,  the 
mercury  will  rise  witliin  it  to  the  height  of  3  inches,  in  consequence  of  the  water 
penetrating  the  bladder  and  escaping  into  the  air  :  but  as  soon  as  this  height  is 
attained,  the  pores  of  the  bladder  allow  air  to  pa.«s  through  them  and  the  further  rise 
of  the  mercurj- is  prevented  (M  agnus,  Pogg.  Ann.  x.  157).  According  to  Fischer 
Pogg.  Ann.  xi.  130)  who  perhaps  made  use  of  a  stronger  bladder,  tho  mercury  may 
attain  the  height  of  12  inches  or  even  more;  it  idtimately  reaches  to  the  bladder 
itself,  the  whole  of  the  water  evaporating  and  leaving  nothing  but  a  slimy  residue.  If 
a  tube,  sealed  at  top  and  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder  at  the  bottom,  be  filled  with 
water  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  bladder  will  bo  pressed  inwards  in  consequence  of 
the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  air  will  enter,  not  however  in  bubbles,  but  dissolved 
by  the  water :  tho  air  thus  introduced  collects  at  tho  upper  end  of  the  tube  in  the 
gaseous  form,  and  finally  all  the  water  evaporates  and  the  tube  becomes  filled  with 
air.  (Fischer.) 

CASES,  REX.ATION-S  OF,  TO  PRESSITRE  ATTD  TEMPERATTTSE. 

The  vi'hniie  of  a  given  quantity  of  any  gas  is  atTeeted  Ijy  the  pressure  and  teniperaturo 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  according  to  two  general  laws,  which  must  be  attended  to  in 
any  comparison  of  the  volumes  of  difTerent  gase.s.  The  law  of  Boyle  and  Marriotto 
aflirms  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  ; 
this  pressure  being  usually  measured  in  inches  or  millimetres  of  mercury  (see  Elas- 
TiciTV.  p.  37(1).  Tlie  law  of  Ualton  and  Gay-Lussac  aflirms  that  the  volume  of  a  gas 
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is  increased  or  decreased  by  5I5  of  its  tnlk  at  zero,  for  every  centigrade  degree  of  tem- 
perature aLove  or  below  zero  (or  ^  of  its  bulk  at  Fahrenheit's  zero  for  every  Fah- 
renheit degree).  These  two  laws  apply  equally  to  vapours,  when  at  temperatures 
considerably  above  their  condensing  points.  Hence  two  volumes  of  gas  or  vapour,  at 
very  different  pressures  and  temperatures,  may  be  compared  with  one  another,  pro- 
vided the  proper  corrections  are  applied  according  to  the  following  formulae: — 1°.  As 
h  inches  or  millimetres  are  to  h'  inches  or  millimetres,  so  is  bulk  at  h'  to  bulk  at  h. 
2\  As  2~Z  +  i  is  to  273  ±t'  so  is  bulk  at  t  degrees  above  or  below  zero  C,  to  biilk  at 
f  degrees. 

Or,  if  V  and  V  be  the  volumes  of  the  gas  at  the  respective  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures, then 

I/"  -  F  -    ^"^  —    r        ^       ^''''f  3663  t' 

"     K  '  273  +  t      ~       K  '  1  +  0  0U3663  t 

To  find  the  volume  V^,  which  a  given  volume,  V,  of  a  gas,  at  pressure  h  (in 
inches),  and  temperature  f  C,  will  occupy,  when  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  30  inches 
and  a  temperature  of  0°  C,  we  have,  in  the  preceding  formula.  A'  =  30  and  t'  =  0, 
therefore. 


30     1  +  0-003663  t 
Eegnault  has  shovra  that  neither  of  the  above  laws  is  absolutely  accurate,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  condensable  gases ;  but  the  variations  are,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  and,  except  in  special  experiments,  may  be  altogether  disregarded 
(see  Heat). 

GASSS,  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OP.    See  Specific  GfiAvrrr. 
GASES,  SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF.    See  Heat. 

GASES,  TRAirsPIRATIOU'  OF.    (Graham,  Phil.  Trans.  lSi6,  p.  591,  and 

1849,  p.  349  ;  Ekments  of  Chanistnj,  2nd.  ed.  i.  82.)— The  law  of  effusion  stated  on  p. 
818,  is  true  only  under  the  conditions  there  specified,  viz.  that  the  gas  shall  pass  through 
a  minute  aperture  in  a  very  thin  plate.  If  the  plate  be  thicker,  so  that  the  aperture  be- 
comes a  tube,  very  different  rates  of  efflux  ai-e  observed ;  and  when  the  capillary  tube  is 
considerably  elongated,  so  that  its  length  exceeds  its  diameter  at  least  4000  times,  the 
rates  of  flow  of  different  gases  again  assume  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other;  following, 
however,  a  law  totally  distinct  from  that  of  effusion.  To  examine  this  kind  of  motion, 
called  "  Capillary  Transpiration,"  the  gas  was  placed  over  water  in  a  graduated  jar, 
60  suspended  that  the  liquid  in  the  jar  and  in  the  bath  could  be  easily  kept  at  the 
same  level.  The  gas  was  dried  by  passing  it  through  a  tube  filled  -svith  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  was  then  made  to  pass  through  a  long  fine  capillary  tube,  into  a  receiver 
standing  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump  ;  this  receiver  was  sometimes  kept  vacuous  by 
continued  pumping;  at  other  times  the  state  of  exhaustion  was  ascertained  at  intervals 
by  the  pressm-e-gauge.  By  this  method  of  observation  the  following  general  results 
were  obtained : — 

1.  The  rate  of  transpiration  for  the  same  gas  increases,  ceteris  paribus,  directly  as 
the  pressure ;  in  other  words,  equal  volumes  of  air,  at  different  densities,  require  times 
inversely  proportional  to  the  densities.  For  example,  a  pint  of  air  of  double  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere  will  pass  through  the  capillary  tube  in  half  the  time  which 
would  be  required  for  a  pint  of  air  of  the  natural  density,  under  an  equal  propulsive 
force.  This  result  stamps  the  process  of  transpiration  with  a  character  quit©  distinct 
from  that  of  diffusion  or  effxision. 

2.  AVith  tubes  of  equal  diameter,  the  volume  transpired  in  equal  times  is  inversely 
as  the  length  of  the  tube. 

3.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  transpiration  of  equal  volumes  becomes  slower. 

4.  The  same  uniformity  in  the  results  was  obtained,  whether  the  tubes  were  of 
copper  or  of  glass,  or  whether  a  porous  mass  of  stucco  was  employed,  provided  always 
that  the  length  of  the  tubes  exceeded  their  diameter  in  the  ratio  above-mentioned. 

The  rates  of  transpiration  of  different  gases  bear  a  constant  relation  to  each  other, 
totally  independent  of  their  densities,  or  indeed  of  any  known  property  of  the 
gases. 

A  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  the  following  table  exhibits  some  very  simple 
relations  between  the  rates  of  transpmition  of  certain  gases. 

1.  Equal  weights  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  air,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  transpired  in  equal 
times. 

2.  The  velocities  of  transpiration  of  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  and  carbonic  oxide  are 
equal. 

3.  The  velocities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  nitrous  oxide  are 
equal. 
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Gases. 

Times  for  transpiration 
of  equal  volumes. 

\-elocities  of 
tr.inkpiration. 

Oxygen  

1  0000 

1-0000 

Air  ....... 

0-90.30 

1-1074 

Nitrogen  ...... 

0-87C8 

1-141 

1 

Nitric  oxide  ..... 

0-87Gt 

1141 

Carbonic  oxide  ..... 

0-8737 

1-145 

Nitrous  oxide  ..... 

0-7493 

1-335 

J 

Hydrochloric  acid  .... 

0-73G3 

1-358 

Carbonic  anhydride  .... 

0-7300 

1-370 

Chlorine  ...... 

0-66Gi 

1-500 

Snlphnrous  anhydride 

0-G50O 

1-538 

iSulpIiydric  acid  .... 

00 195 

1614 

Mar.sh-gas  

0-.').51l) 

1-815 

Ammonia  ...... 

0-5115 

1-955 

Cj-anogeu  ...... 

O-oOCO 

1-97G 

Ethylene  ...... 

0-5051 

1-980 

Hydrogen  

0-4370 

2-288 

Vnpours. 

Bromine  (about)  .... 

1-0000 

1-0000 

Sulphuric  anhydride  .... 

1-0000 

1-0000 

Sulphide  of  carbon  .... 

0-6195 

1-614 

Chloride  of  methyl  .... 

0-5475 

1-826 

Chloride  of  ethyl  .... 

0-4988 

2-005 

Oxide  of  methyl  .... 

0-48-26 

2-072 

Hydrocyanic  acid  .... 

0-4G00 

2174 

Ether   

0-4400 

2-273 

4.  The  velocities  of  hydrogen  and  rapour  of  ether  are  equal :  so  likewise  are  those 
of  sidphydrio  acid  and  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon  ;  and  those  of  marsh-gas  and 
chloride  of  ethyl. 

6.  'J"he  velocity  of  hydrogen  is  double  that  of  nitrogen,  of  nitric  oxide,  and  of  car- 
bonic oxide. 

6.  The  velocities  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  are  as  3  :  2.  The  velocities  of  bromine  and 
of  sulphuric  anhydride  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  oxygen.  No  gas  ap- 
pears to  be  slower  than  oxygen. 

7.  Tiio  velocities  of  hycb'ogcn  and  marsh-gas  are  as  5  :  4. 

8.  lithylenc,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia  have  each  nearly  double  the  velocity  of 
oxygen. 

The  transpiration  time  of  mixtures  of  the  following  gases  was  found  to  be  ex- 
actly the  mean  of  the  times  of  the  individual  gases,  viz.  oxygen,  nitrogen,  car- 
bonic oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  nitrous  oxide ;  but  the  transpiration  time  of 
hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  particularly  the  former,  is  greatly  increased  when 
these  gases  are  mixed  either  with  one  another  or  with  gases  of  the  former  class.  Thus, 
t  he  transpiration  time  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  was 
(1-9008  and  not  0-72,  the  mean  time  of  the  two  gases.  The  transpiration  time  of 
hydrogen  in  sneh  a  mixture  is  as  high  as  0-8016,  or  its  transpiration  is  then  less 
rapid  than  that  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

The  rates  of  transpiration  of  the  vapours  have  not  been  determined  with  so  miich 
accuracy  as  those  of  tlie  permanent  gases,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  experi- 
ment iiig  u|H>n  tliem  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  some  permanent  gas. 

GASTERASE.    Syu.  with  Pepsin  ;  see  the  next  article. 

GASTRIC  JUICE.  (Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Die  Vcrdauttngssaflc  wnd  der 
StofwichstI,  Mitau  und  Leipzig,  1852,  pp.  29-97. — CI.  Bernard,  Lemons  dc  physio- 
loffic  i.rjnrimciita/c,  Paris,  1856,  ii.  382.  —  Huebenet,  Disq.  de  skcco  gastrico, 
Dorpat,  1850. — E.  v.  Schriider,  Succi  gastrici  humani  indoles  i^hi/sica  et  cfic- 
inica;  0.  v.  Griinewaldt,  Sitcci  gai:trici  humani  vis  digistiva,  &e..  Diss,  inaug. 
Dorpat,  1853. — Lehmann. der  phi/siolug.  Chnnic.  Leipzig,  1853,  ii.  35-50; 
riit/siologiced  Clu  liiistry,  Cav.  Soc.  Ed.  London,  1851-4,  ii.  40;  iii.  503;  Gmclins 
llandbuch.  viii.  [2]  25. — Pavy,  On  the  liiuntinity  oijoyid  hy  the  Stomach  from  being 
digest, d  hy  its  oitn  Sicrttio/i  during  Life.  Vroc.  Koy.  Soc.  xii.  386. — C.  Schmidt, 
Ann.  Ch.  i'harm.  xcii.  44.) — This  fluid,  which  accumulates  in  the  stomach  after  the 
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ingestion  of  food,  is,  after  being  freed  by  filtration  from  mucus  and  fragments  of  epi- 
thelium, perfectly  transparent  and  nearly  colourless,  having  only  a  slight  yellow  tint 
It  has  a  faint  pccuUar  odour,  generally  resembling  that  of  the  animal  from  which  it  is 
taken,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  saline-acid  taste.  It  is  slightly  heavier  than  water, 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  when  taken  from  the  empty  stomach,  but  acid  after  the 
ingestion  of  food  ;  it  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  boiling.  At  temperatures  below  O'^  C, 
it  solidifies  without  becoming  turbid.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannin,  alcohol,  and  most 
metallic  salts.  If  carefully  freed  from  mucus,  &c.,  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  air 
for  months,  or  even  years,  without  undergoing  alteration  ;  and  even  when  a  fungous 
growth  has  appeared,  it  still  retains  its  most  essential  character,  viz.  its  digestive 
power. 

The  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice  are  water,  inorganic  salts,  organic  substances, 
and  a  free  acid.  Its  constitution  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  vertebrate 
animals. 

The  soHd  constituents  do  not  exceed  from  1  to  1-75  per  cent,  the  remaining  98-25 
to  99  pts.  being  water.  The  solid  residue,  when  incinerated,  is  found  to  consist 
chiefly  of  chloride  of  sodium,  with  smaller  quantities  of  alkaline  sulphate,  carbonate 
■jluA  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  sometimes  sulphate  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  organic  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice  have  been  but  little  examined,  in 
consequence  of  the  extremely  small  quantities  in  which  they  occur.  They  consist  of  a 
substance  soluble  in  water  and  in  absolute  alcohol  (formerly  kno%vn  as  osmazome),  and 
a  substance  soluble  in  water  only.  This  latter,  called  pepsin,  chymosin,  or  gas- 
t  erase,  is  the  true  digestive  principle  of  the  gastric  juice.  It  may  be  precipitated  by 
treating  the  juice  with  alcohol,  the  greater  portion  of  the  other  matters  then  remaining 
in  solution.  The  precipitate,  which  contains  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  dissolves  pretty 
freely  in  water,  and  is  thrown  down  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  corrosive  sublimate, 
protochloride  of  tin,  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  tannic  acid,  and  imperfectlj'  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  The  solution  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  boiling,  and  exhibits  strong 
digestive  powers  when  mixed  with  hydrochloric  or  lactic  acid ;  but,  like  the  gastric 
juice  itself,  it  loses  these  properties  by  boiling,  by  treatment  with  absolute  alco- 
hol, or  by  neutralisation  with  alkalis.  In  an  alkaline  solution,  pepsin  soon  becomes 
putrid,  and  in  a  neutral  solution,  it  seems  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  fungi ; 
but  when  rendered  acid,  it  remains  unaltered  for  a  long  time,  exactly  like  natural 
gastric  juice. 

Kespecting  the  nature  of  the  free  acid  in  gastric  juice,  the  opinions  of  different 
observers  are  greatly  at  variance.  Prout  (Ann.  Phil,  new  ser.  xii.  407),  and  Bra- 
connot  (Ann.  Chim.  lix.  438),  concluded  from  their  own  experiments,  that  the  gas- 
tric juice  contains  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Lehman n,  on  the  other  hand,  found  free 
lactic  acid  in  this  secretion,  and  attributed  the  free  hydrocliloric  acid  given  off  on 
evaporating  gastric  juice  in  vacuo,  to  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of  calcium  by  the 
lactic  acid.  Bernard  and  Barreswil  (J.  Pharm.  1845,  p.  49)  altogether  deny  the 
existence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  on  the  ground  that  this  liquid 
in  the  pure  state  is  rendered  turbid  by  a  drop  of  dilute  oxalic  acid,  whereas  an  equal 
quantity  of  that  acid  added  to  a  lime-solution  containing  only  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  produces  no  precipitate  ;  moreover  that  starch,  after  boiling  with  lactic 
acid  or  gastric  juice,  still  gives  a  blue  colour  with  iodine,  whereas  it  loses  this  property 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Bernard  and  Barreswil  also  find  that  gastric  juice 
when  distilled  yields  at  first  a  neutral  distillate ;  when  concentrated  to  ±  of  its  bulk 
it  yields  an  acid  distillate,  in  which,  however,  nitrate  of  silver  produces  no  precipitate ; 
and  it  is  not  tdl  the  liquid  has  been  distilled  down  to  a  few  drops,  that  the  distillate 
affords  any  indications  of  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Von  Griinewaldt  likewise 
maintains  that  human  gastric  juice  contains  no  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but  that  the 
acid  reacrion  which  it  exhibits  when  mixed  with  food,  is  due  to  organic  acids,  chiefly 
lactic  and  butyric,  either  contained  in  it,  or  developed  from  the  food. 

Ontheotherhand,Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  shown,  by  experiments  which  scarcely 
leave  room  for  doubt,  that  the  quantity  of  clilorine  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver 
from  gastric  juice  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  is  equivalent  to  a  quantity  of  hj-dro- 
chloric  acid  more  then  sufiicient  to  neutralise  all  the  bases  contained  in  the  juice  ;  a 
portion  of  this  acid  must  therefore  be  present  in  the  free  state,  and  the  excess,  deter- 
mined as  above,  was  found  very  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  free  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice,  estimated  by  neutralisation  with  standard  solutions.  With  regard  to  the  non- 
appearance of  hydrocliloric  acid  in  the  distillate  from  gastric  juice,  excepting  in  small 
quantity  at  the  end  of  the  distillation,  as  observed  by  Bernard  and  Barreswil, 
Schmidt,  and  likewise  Mulder,  observe  that  hydrochloric  acid  can  unite  with  albumin- 
ous substances,  forming  compounds  from  which  it  is  not  expelled  by  distillation.  (For 
further  details,  see  Giiidin's  Uandhuch,  viii.  [1]  29.) 

According  to  Murcct  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  407),  the  gasti-ic  juice  of  dogs  contains 
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anotlior  free  aciJ  bosiJos  hyilroehloric  aeiJ.  A  portion  of  tlie  gastric  juico  of  a  dog, 
which  gave  an  abundant  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  being  phicod  upon  adialyscr 
(p.  31G),  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  tlie  liquid  gradually  passed  through  tlu^  dia[)hragnx 
into  the  water  below,  and  after  a  while  tlie  remaining  liquid,  when  freed  from  albumin 
by  boiling  and  filtering,  gave  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  but  nevertheless, 
slill  exhibited  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  showing  that  another  acid  was  present,  besides 
the  hydi-ochloric  acid.  Acetic  acid  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  be  occasionally  pro- 
sent  in  normal  gastric  juice. 

Of  the  ahnormal  conKiUuenls  of  the  gastric  juice,  says  Lehmann,  very  little  is  known. 
In  the  normal  state,  the  .stomach  when  empty,  is  invested  with  a  layer  of  mucus,  which 
is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  In  gastric  catarrh,  this  mncvs,  which  diffi'rs  but  little  from 
the  secretions  of  other  mucous  membranes,  accumulates  in  larger  quantities,  and  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  amylaceous  or  saccharine  food,  it  enters  into  abnormal  processes 
of  fermentation,  viz.,  acetous,  butyrous,  and  lactous  fermenlaf  ion.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  then  contain  much  more  free  acid  than  in  normal  digestion.  The  butyrous 
and  lactous  fermentations  are  especially  promoted  by  the  presence  of  fat,  giving  rise 
to  heart-burn,  a  sensation  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  and  vomiting;  and  al  the  same 
lime  there  is  often  a  rendsory  (antiperistaltic)  motion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  which 
causes  a  regurgitation  of  bile  into  the  stomach.  Biliary  ihattcm  arc  almost  always 
present  in  the  stomach,  even  of  recently  killed  animals;  nevertheless,  they  cannot, 
strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  nonnal  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  never  produced  from  the-  same  sources.  In  uncmia,  or  after  extirpation  of 
the  kidno3's,  urea  is  secreted  by  the  gastric  glands.  Foriign  malUrs  introduced  in 
solution  info  the  body  appear  to  circulate  through  the  gastric  glands;  thus  Bernard 
found  that  when  sulphocyanato  of  potassium  and  sesquichloride  of  iron  were  injected 
into  different  veins  of  the  same  dog,  the  red  colour  of  ferric  sulphocyanide  first  appeared 
in  the  gastric  juice. 

The  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  varies  greatly  at  difTerent  times  of  the  day;  it 
is  least  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  is  ]iromoted  by  the  ingestion  of  food;  even 
mechanical  excitation,  such  as  that  produced  by  swallowing  stones  or  pea.s,  increases 
the  secretion.  The  effect  of  different  kinds  of  food  in  this  respect  vai'ies  considerably. 
Sugar,  aromatic  substances,  alcohol,  and  alkalis,  immediately  excite  profuse  gastric 
secretion:  animal  substances  act  more  slowly,  but  ultimately  give  rise  to  a  still  larger 
in'oduction  of  the  g-astric  juice.  Psychical  causes  also  increase  the  secretion,  eg.  the 
sight  of  food  by  a  fasting  anini.-d. 

From  the  experiments  of  liiddcr  and  Schmidt,  made  with  animals  in  which 
gastric  fistuho  had  been  established,  it  appears  that  dogs  secrete,  on  the  average,  in  24 
hours  for  each  kilogramme  of  their  weight,  1(10  gnus,  of  gastric  juice,  containing  2'88l? 
grammes  of  solid  m;itter  (including  lactic  acid)  and  0'270  grms.  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  in  an  hour  varying  from  24  to  204  gi-ms.  per 
kilogramme  of  the  animal's  weight.  A  sheep  secretes  per  kilogramme  in  24  hours 
120  grms.  of  pure  gastric  juice,  containing  rG63  grms.  solid  constituents,  and  0'187 
grms.  hydrochloric  acid. 

Schmidt  (Ann.  Ch.  riiarm.  xcii.  44)  found,  by  observations  on  a  woman  having  a 
gastric  fistula,  that  the  ciuautitj'  of  gastric  juice  secreted,  per  kilogramme  of  bodily 
weight,  in  24  hours  was  264  grms.,  cout;uiiing  1-447  grms.  solid  matter,  and  0-053  gi-ms, 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  following  tabic  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  composition  of  the  gastric 
juice  obtained  from  these  several  sources. 

Composition  of  Gastric  Juice. 


Man. 

Slic*'p. 

Dog. 

Ratio. 

Water  .       .       .  • 

994-404 

98G148 

971-171 

1 

•  0-45  : 

0-37 

l'"erment  and  ammonia  . 

3-195 

4-20.') 

17-507 

1 

:  0  6  : 

2-1 

II  vdrochloric  acid 

0-200 

1-557 

2-703 

1 

3-5  : 

5-1 

Chloride  of  calcium 

0-OGl 

0-114 

IGGl 

1 

0-9  : 

1-04 

Chloride  of  sodium 

l-ir>5 

4-36S 

3-147 

1 

1-3  : 

0-9 

Chloride  and  potassium 

0-.j50 

1-518 

1-073 

1 

1-3  : 

0-7 

Phosphates  of  calcium. 

magnesium  and  ferri- 

cuni  .... 

0-125 

2-090 

2-738 

1 

7-G  : 

8-3 

lOOO-OOO 

1000-000 

1000-000 

The  acidity  of  gasti'ic  juice  ranges,  according  to  Mai-cet,  from  0  085  to  0-303  per 
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cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  varies  according  to  the  time,  after  ingestion  of  food,  at 
which  the  secretion  is  collected.  The  first  quantity  removed  from  the  stomach  is  the 
most  abundant,  hut  the  least  acid,  the  secretion  gradually  becoming  smaller  in  quan- 
tity but  more  acid,  and  the  last  quantity  exhibiting  the  highest  degree  of  acidity. 
This  gradual  increase  of  acidity  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  fii-st  quantities  of 
gastric  juice  secreted  are  diluted  and  neutralised  by  the  slightly  alkaline  mucus  con- 
tained in  the  fasting  stomach,  but  more  especially,  perhaps,  from  actual  increase  of  the 
proportion  of  acid  secreted  in  the  latter  portions. 

The  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  appears  to  result  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium ;  this  explanation  of  its  origin  'svas  first  suggested  by  Prout, 
•who  further  supposed  that  the  soda  separated  from  it  -was  directed  to  the  liver,  and 
passed  off  in  the  bile.  But  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  BenceJones  (Phil.  Trans. 
1849),  it  appears  that,  during  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  aciditj'  of  the  urine  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  is  at  its  minimum  at  the  time  when  digestion  is  at  its  height; 
lienee  it  appears  probable  that,  when  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  blood  yields  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  gastric  juice,  the  soda  separated  from  it  at  the  same  time  is  taken 
up  by  an  acid  which,  during  fasting,  would  have  been  excreted  by  the  urine,  but  which 
remains  in  the  circulation  while  digestion  is  going  on.  (Marcet.) 

Physiological  action  of  the  Gastric  Juice. — All  alimentary  substances  are  permeated 
and  softened  by  the  gastric  juice ;  but  its  principal  action  is  exerted  upon  the  azotised 
portions  of  the  food,  and  on  the  neutral  fats.  Most  of  the  non-azotised  constituents, 
gum,  sugar,  starch,  &c.,  placed  in  pure  gastric  juice,  at  the  temperature  of  the  animal 
body,  do  not  undergo  any  perceptible  alteration ;  but  the  neutral  fats  are  resolved  by 
it  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids,  and  are  then  ready  to  be  transformed  into  emulsions 
by  tlie  bOe,  which  exerts  that  action  upon  fatty  acids  but  not  on  neutral  fats.  (Marcet, 
see  DiGESTiox,  p.  325.) 

The  albuminous  and  gelatigejous  matters  are  dissolved  and  converted  into  new  sub- 
stances, which,  although  they  coincide  with  the  bodies  from  which  they  are  derived,  in 
composition  and  in  many  of  their  physical  properties,  nevertheless  differ  essentially 
from  them  in  being  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  even  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  in  not 
forming  insoluble  compounds  with  metallic  salts.  The  formation  of  tl\ese  compounds, 
called  peptones,  depends  solely  on  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  is  not  attended 
by  the  evolution  or  absorption  of  an}'  gas,  or  the  production  of  any  secondary  sub- 
stance. Soluble  casein  is  coagulated  in  the  stomach  before  it  undergoes  the  actual 
process  of  digestion. 

According  to  Lehmann,  cartilage  and  gelatigenous  bodies  are  converted  in  the 
(itomach  into  substances  which  correspond  perfectly  in  their  physical  and  in  most  of 
their  chemical  characters,  with  the  peptones  of  the  protein-bodies.  Marcet  has,  how- 
ever, shown  that  the  peptones  obtained  from  gelatigenous  bodies — or  at  least  one  such 
peptone — possess  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light,  a 
character  not  exhibited  by  the  peptones  of  the  protein  substances.  Hoppe,  in  18o9 
{Hc/ile  and  Meissner' s  Bericht  ilber  die  Vortschritte  dir  Anatomic  unci  Phi/siologie), 
observed  that  gastric  juice  acts  on  polarised  light,  and  attributed  this  action  to  the 
gastric  secretion  itself.  Marcet  in  1860  made  the  same  observation,  but  showed 
farther  that  pure  gastric  juice,  obtained  by  keeping  a  dog  fasting  for  thirty  hom^«  or 
longer,  then  washing  out  the  stomach  thoroughlj'  with  water,  and  making  the  animal 
swallow  siliceous  pebbles,  has  no  power  of  rotating  the  polarised  ray.  After  exciting 
the  secretion  ■with  fragments  of  bone,  however,  a  gastric  tluid  was  obtained  which 
exerted  a  slight  influence  on  polarised  light,  showing  a  rotation  of  7°  to  the  left 
of  Soleil's  saccharonieter ;  whereas,  when  the  secretion  was  excited  by  cartilage,  the 
rotation  amounted  to  30°  or  40-',  also  to  the  left.  Gastric  juice  mixed  with  cartilage, 
or  with  the  internal  tissue  of  boiled  tripe,  and  heated  in  a  water-bath  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  animal  body,  acquires,  after  a  short  time,  an  optical  rotatory  power,  which 
may  be  twice  as  great  as  that  which  it  possessed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
artificial  digestion. 

To  determine  the  rotatory  power  of  the  polarising  peptone,  it  was  separated  from 
the  gastnc  juice,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  25  c.  c.  of  water.  The  solution  yielded, 
for  1°  of  deviation,  an  average  quantity  of  0-024  grm.  of  dry  substance.  Therefore 
when  gastric  juice  is  examined  in  the  saccharometer,  the  fluid  contains,  for  every  degree 
of  rotation  to  the  left,  0'024  grm.  of  polarising  peptones,  or  a  quantity  approximating 
thereto,  in  25  c. c.  (Marcet.) 

The  only  two  animal  tissues  which  have  been  observed  to  yield  polarising  peptones, 
are  cartilage  and  the  mucous  tissue  of  boiled  intestine.  No  appreciable  quantity  of 
polarising  substance  was  obtained  from  pure  coagulated  albumin,  or  coagulated  casein, 
when  digested  out  of  the  body.  (Marcet.) 

The  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice  which  are  mainly  essential  to  the  process  of 
digestion  are  the  pepsin  and  the  free  acid ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  every 
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OIK'  of  i(K  constituents  has  a  certain  sliarc  in  its  action  on  food.  The  necessity  of  a 
free  aciil  in  tlie  digestive  process  is  shown  hy  tlio  fact  that  the  gastric  juice,  wheu 
nciitralisi'd  by  an  alkali,  completely  loses  its  action  on  the  azotised  portions  of  the  food. 
The  acidity  of  the  juice  is,  however,  only  one  element  of  its  acti^dty:  for  the  digestive 
power  is  likewise  destroyed  hy  heating  the  liquid  to  a  temperatui-e  near  the  boiling 
point,  the  pepsin,  whicii  appears  to  act  like  a  ferment,  being,  like  other  ferments,  un- 
able to  witlistiind  that  temperature. 

The  neutralisation  of  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  by  an  alkali  is  the  cause 
■which  prevents  the  stomach  of  a  living  animal  from  being  acted  upon  and  dissolved  by 
its  own  secretion.  During  life,  the  walls  of  tlie  stomach  are  very  freely  permeated 
by  a  current  of  blood,  which,  in  its  normal  state,  is  always  alkaline,  and  therefore 
neutralises  the  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  jiroteets  the  stomach  from  its  action. 
After  death,  however,  the  blood  becomes  stagnant  and  incapable  of  supplying  tho 
alkali  with  the  same  rapidity  as  a  circulating  current;  consequently,  in  many  cases, 
especially  when  death  is  sudden  or  violent,  and  the  gastric  juice  iiealthy  and  vigorous, 
the  stomach  is  found  to  be  dissolved,  even  to  tlie  extent  of  perforation.  This  was  first 
noticed  by  .1  oh n  H  unter  (Phil.  Trans.  177'2),  who  attributed  tlie  immunity  of  the 
stomach  during  life  to  the  vital  principle.  But  Bernard  showed  that  parts  of  living 
animals,  frogs'  legs  for  example,  are  digested  when  introduced  through  a  fistulous 
opening  into  a  living  stomach  ;  and  Dr.  Vary  has  obtained  the  same  result  with  the 
extremity  of  tho  ear  of  a  living  rabbit,  clearly  sho\ving  that  it  is  not  vitality  which 
protects  tho  stomach  from  the  action  of  its  own  secretion. 

The  protecting  action  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  epitheliallining  or  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  which,  though  acted  on  and  dissolved,  is  constantly  renewed,  and 
ther.'fore  defends  the  stomach  from  injury  ;  but  Pavj'  has  shown  that  a  patch  of 
mucous  membrane  of  the  size  of  a  crown-piece  may  be  I'emoved  from  the  stomach  of  a 
dog,  and  food  afterwards  digested,  -srithout  the  stomach  showing  the  least  signs  of 
attack. 

The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  immunity  of  the  stomach  during  life  is  that 
of  Dr.  Pavy  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  secretion  is  neu- 
tralised by  the  alkalinity  of  the  circulating  blood.  Even  when  the  circulation  through 
the  stomach  is  arreted  during  lifi-  by  ligatures,  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  always 
attacked,  because  there  is  then  still  a  circulation  all  round  the  stomach,  and  from  the 
facility  with  which  tlu^  permeation  of  fluids  takes  place,  a  certain  amount  of  counter- 
active iiifiuence  is  still  exerted;  but  if  a  dilute  non-corrosive  acid  (phosphoric  or  citric) 
is  introduced  at  the  same  time  into  the  stomach,  so  as  completely  to  neutralise  tho 
alkali  of  tiie  blood,  the  gastric  juice  then  exerts  its  action,  and  solution  and  perforation 
quickly  take  place. 

The  digestion  of  certain  living  tissues,  viz.  the  frog's  legs  and  the  extremity  of  the 
rabbit's  car  in  the  experiments  above  mentioned,  pirobably  arose  from  the  supply  of 
blood  to  those  organs  not  being  sufficient  to  yield  the  quantity  of  alkali  required  to 
neutralise  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Artificial  Gastric  Juice  is  a  fluid  obtained  by  treating  the  glandular  tissue  of 
the  stomach  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  lij'droehloric  acid:  it  possesses,  in  common 
with  natural  gastric  juice,  the  power  of  converting  nitrogenous  articles  of  food  into 
soluble  ncin-co:i;zulaMe  substances.    (See  Pepsix.) 

GilTTIiTHERIA-OXXi,  or  Oil  of  Wintcr(jrcm,  is  a  volatile  oil  or  essence  obtained 
from  the  Uai'ttluria  procunilx  us  (wintei-grecn,  or  Canada  tea),  a  trailing  plant  of  the 
erieaceous  order,  which  grows  abundantly  in  New  Jersey.  'The  oil  exists  in  all  parts 
of  the  plant,  but  chiefly  in  the  leave;;,  whence  it  is  extracted  by  maceration  with 
alcohol  or  ether,  or  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  colourless  when  fresh,  but  on 
exposure  to  the  air  it  acquires  a  red-brown  colour,  which,  indeed,  the  commercial  oil 
usually  exhibits.    It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  is  used  for  scenting  soaps, 

&c.    It  consists  of  mctlij/l-salicyltc  or  gaultlitric  acid,  ^^jj^Qjjajo'  (^^^  Salictxio 

Ethers),  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  gaultlurilcnc,  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with 
oil  of  turpentine.  Wicn  distilled,  it  begins  to  boil  at  200°  C,  at  which  temperature 
the  gaultlierilene  chiefly  passes  over,  and  the  boiling  point  then  gradually  rises  to 
'222°,  at  which  temperature  the  pure  methyl-salicylic  acid  distils  over.  On  distilling 
the  oil  with  strong  potash,  or  soda-ley,  methylic  alcohol,  water,  and  gaultherilene 
pass  over,  and  salicylate  of  potassium  remains  in  the  retort.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [.3]  x.  327.— Procter,  .1.  Pharm.  [-3]  iii.  275.) 

An  oil  nearly  identical  in  properties  with  wintergi-eeii  oil,  and  consisting  of  methyl- 
salicylic  acid,  unmixed  with  gaultli<  rilene,  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  tlie 
bark  of  X\w  Bctula  h  nta  {awwX  birch,  bhiir  birch,  cheiTy  birch),  a  tree  growing  in 
Korth  America.  This  oil  does  not  exist  in  the  bark  ready  formed,  but  appears  to  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  substance  resembling  emulsiu  on  gnidt/icriji,  a  compound 
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analogous  to  the  amygdalin  of  bitter  almonds :  for,  when  the  dry  pulverised  bark  is  ex- 
hausted with  cold  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  the  residue  does  not  yield  methyl-salicylic 
acid  by  distillation  with  water;  but  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  tincture,  and  treating 
the  residue  with  water,  the  odour  of  wintergreen  oil  is  evolved,  and  by  distUlation  a 
liquid  is  obtained  which  reddens  ferric  salts,  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  salicylic 
acid.    (Procter,  loc.  cif.) 

CAUXTHERZC  ACXS.    Syn.  with  ilETHTL-SAXICYLlc  AciD. 

GAVXiTBERZZi'EIfX:.  The  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine  which 
exists  in  wintergreen  oil.  The  best  mode  of  isolating  it  is  to  distil  wintergreen  oil 
■with  caustic  alkali,  as  above  described,  wash  the  heavy  oil  which  settles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  watery  distillate,  first  with  all^aline,  then  with  pure  water,  and  rectifj'  it  over 
potassium.  It  is  a  colourless  mobile  oil,  having  an  odour  like  that  of  pepper.  Boils 
at  160°  C.  Vapour-density  4-92.  It  forms  a  resinous  mass  with  nitric  acid,  and 
viscid  products  with  chlorine  and  bromine.  (Cahours.) 

CrAY-liWSSITE.  A  native  carbonate  of  sodium  and  calcium,  2NaCaC0'  -t- 
5H-0,  found  at  Lagunilla,  near  Merida,  in  Columbia,  disseminated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  lake  in  a  bed  of  clay,  covering  urao.  The  natives  call  it  clavos  or  tiails.  It  is 
also  found  near  Sangerhausen  in  Thuringia.  The  crystals  are  prisms  belonging  to  the 
monoclinie  system,  transparent  or  translucent,  with  yellowish-white  colour,  and  ex- 
hibiting double  refraction.  Specific  gravity  1-92  to  199.  Hardness  2  to  3.  Ex- 
tremely brittle.  Fracture  concho'idal,  with  vitreous  lustre  on  the  fractured  surface. 
Streak  greyish-white.  Decrepitates  slightly  when  heated,  and  becomes  opaque  from 
loss  of  water.  Melts  rapidly  before  the  blowpipe  to  an  opaque  bead,  which  has  a 
strong  alkaline  taste,  and  when  once  formed  is  no  longer  fusible.  The  pulverised 
mineral,  before  ignition,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  without  decomposition,  forming  a 
solution  which  reddens  turmeric.  Tlie  anhydrous  salt  is  resolved  by  water  into 
soluble  carbonate  of  sodium  and  insoluble  carbonate  of  calcium.  (Dana,  i.  455; 
Gm.  ii.  216.) 

GESHZTE.  A  variety  of  hornblende,  resembling  anthophyUite,  from  Gedre  in 
the  Pvrenees.  It  contains,  according  to  Dufrenoy,  38-Sl  per  cent.  SiO',  9'31  Al'O^ 
45-83"Fe*0,  413  Mg^O,  0  67  Ca-0,  and  270  H-0. 

GEHZiENXTE.  A  silicate  found  mostly  at  Mount  Manzoni,  in  the  Fassa  Valley 
(TjTol),  in  isolated  or  aggregated  crystals  invested  by  calcspar.  The  crystals  ai-e  short 
square  prisms,  sometimes  tabular.  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  the  base.  Specific 
gravity  2  9  to  3  067.  Hardness  5-5  to  6.  Lustre  resinous,  inclining  to  vitreous. 
Colour  various  shades  of  green  to  grey  and  brown.  Fracture  uneven — splintery.  The 
powder  is  easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 
According  to  Eamm el sb  erg's  analj'sis  {IMineral-chtmie,  p.  732),  the  mineral  contains — 
S\0-.  ¥e*0^.     Fe20andMn=0.       Ca-O.       5Ig-0.  H=0. 

29-78      22-02      3-22  1-92  37-90     SSS      1-28  =  100-00 

whence  may  be  deduced  the  formula  3M=O.M/0'.2SiO=  or  M'M/Si^O"'  (M  denoting  a 
monatomic,  and  M,  a  sesquiatomic  radicle,  such  as  aluminium) ;  and  if  we  write  m  = 
■§M,  this  formula  becomes  M^wi'Si-O'",  which  is  of  the  general  form  R'-Si-O'",  or 
R^SiC  =  3R  O.SiO-  (Dana,  ii.  256).  The  term  rnassive  GMcnite  is  applied  to 
a  variety  of  Mellitite  {q.  v.) 

G-EZC  A.CXD  and  CX^XXT.   See  Ulmic  Acid  and  Ui.mix. 

GEXaATZM-.  Bone-gclatin.  Animal  glutin.  (Lehmann' s  Phi/sioloffical  Chemis- 
tri/,  i.  39.  GerhardVs  Traiie,  iv.  507.) — When  bones  are  digested  for  some 
length  of  time  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  diluted  with  9  pts.  water,  and  the 
liquid  is  decanted  and  replaced  by  water  less  and  less  acid,  the  whole  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  bones  are  dissolved  out,  leaving  the  chief  organic  constituent, 
bone-cartilage,  as  a  yellowish,  transparent,  elastic  substance,  retaining  the 
primitive  form  of  the  bone,  and  becoming  exceedingly  hard  and  slightly  brittle 
on  drying.  This  substance,  which  is  also  the  chief  constituent  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, the  connective  tissue,  the  epidermis,  tendons,  horn,  &c..  has  been  termed 
ossein,  or  ostein,  by  Verdeil  and  Robin.  Ossein,  when  completely  exhausted  by 
dilute  acid,  contains  but  a  trace  of  mineral  matter;  it  is  washed  with  distilled  water 
until  the  wash-waters  no  longer  acquire  an  acid  reaction,  then  dried,  and  treated  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  According  to  Fremy,  it  always  has  an  acid  reaction,  whicli  it  loses 
by  washing  with  feebly  alkaline  water.  Boiled  with  water,  ossein  is  converted  into 
gelatin,  without  either  evolving  or  absorbing  gas;  indeed,  the  composition  of  the  two 
boilies  docs  not  sensibly  differ.  The  presence  of  an  acid  greatly  facilitates  this  trans- 
formation. Ossein  contains  49-2C.  7-8 H,  and  17-9N  (Fr6my),  with  between  0-6  and 
0  7  per  cent,  sulphur.  (Verdeil,  Schlieper.) 
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.Sevoi'iil  kinds  of  gelatin  occur  in  commerco.  The  purest,  called  ichth(/ocoII,  or 
isiiiff/aii.f,  is  extracted  from  the  internal  membrane  of  the  swimming-ljladder  of  tho 
Bturgeon,  a  fish  very  common  in  Kussia.  An  inferior  kind  of  isinglass  is  manufactured 
from  fisli-bones.  Gliie  is  a  crude  product,  prepared  by  boiling  down  pieces  of  hide, 
bones,  horn,  hoof,  cartilage,  &c.,  witli  water,  eitlier  at  the  common  atmospheric  prc  s- 
sure  or  under  a  higher  pressure  (at  100°  or  107°  C).  After  the  eoncentrat<id  solution 
has  been  clarified,  it  is  converted  by  cooling  into  a  trembling  jelly,  wliich  is  cut  into 
thin  slices  by  means  of  a  win',  and  tlicn  drieil.  In  tliis  form  it  is  met  with  in  com- 
merce.* Common  glue  is  far  from  being  pure  gelatin  :  it  contains  substances  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol.  To  purify  it,  the  solution  of  glue  ia  allowed  to  gelatinise 
in  cold  water,  and  the  jelly  is  meclianieally  divided,  tied  in  a  cloth,  and  phiced  in  con- 
tact with  warm  water,  which  is  renewed  from  time  to  time.  When  the  whole  of  the 
colouring  matter  has  thus  been  e.vtraeted,  the  jelly  is  melted  in  water  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  the  insoluble  portion  is  filtered  ott'.  The  clear  solution,  mixed  witli  its  own  volumo 
of  alcohol,  yields  a  precipitate  of  piirc  gelatin,  (ielatin  is  ol'len  prepared  Ijy  treating 
bones  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Tho  ossein  thus  obtained  is  washed  and  melted 
in  a  little  water. 

Chemical  and  pht/sical  properties. — Dry  gelatin  is  a  colourless  or  yellowish  sub- 
stance, transparent  in  thin  plates,  elastic,  vitreous,  hard,  and  brittle.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  is  not  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours:. 
It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  contact  with  cold 
water,  gelatin  swells  and  increases  about  40  per  cent,  in  weight,  becoming  translucent, 
but  does  not  dissolve  appreciably.  The  jelly  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  the  concen- 
trated solution  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  in  the  form  of  a  white  clotted  mass. 

When  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatin  is  boiled  for  some  time,  it  gradually  loses 
the  property  of  gelatinising  on  cooling,  and  tho  liquid  on  evaporation  leaves  a  deli- 
quescing residue,  resembling  terebinthin.  The  solution,  however,  yields  with  alcohol  a 
precijiitato  of  the  same  composition  as  gelatin. 

HIuUlcT.  Fremy.  v.  Goiidiiver. 

Gi'latiii  modified 


Stag-liorii.      Isinglass.  Beel'-bjnes.    Cartila^'o.  by  boiling. 

Carbon     .       .    •19-4    .    .    oO'l    .       .       .    50-0    .    .    49  81    .    .  489 
Hydrogen  .       .      G  G    .    .      6  6    .       .       .      6  t5    .    .      714    .    .      6  5 
Nitrogen  .       .    184    .    .    18-3    .       .       .    17  5    .    .    17-38    .    .  174 
Sulphur  . 
Oxygen  . 

Schlieper  found  in  bone-  and  ivory-gelatin  between  0'12  and  0'14  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur ;  and  v.  Bibra  always  found  very  appreciable  quantities  of  sulphur  in  bone-gelatin. 
Gelatin  precipitated  by  alcohol  gives  but  a  trace  of  ash.  Common  glue,  however, 
always  contains  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  calcium,  and,  according  to  Mulder, 
this  substance  is  an  essential  constituent  of  gelatin. 

Moist  gelatin  exposed  to  tiie  air  rapidlj'  putrefies;  the  liquid  at  first  becomes  highly 
acid,  but  afterwards  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia.  This  property  of  first 
becoming  acid  is  characteristic  of  gelatin. 

Submitted  to  dry  distillation,  gelatin  yields  an  aqueous  distillate  charged  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonium,  and  a  thick  brown  oil  containing  sidphide,  carbonate,  and  cyanide 
of  ammonium,  various  volatile  alkaloids  (aniline,  picoline,  methj"lamine,  tritylamine, 
tetrylamine,  pyriiline,  lutidiiic,  pjTi'ol),  together  with  certain  neutral  oils  not  yet  in- 
vestigated. 

Pure  solution  of  gelatin  is  not  precipitated  by  dilute  al/calis.  Boiled  witli  concen- 
trated solution  of  potash,  it  j-ields  leucine,  glycocine,  and  other  products.  The  same 
reaction  takes  place  when  gelatin  is  carcfidly  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium. 

It  is  not  precipitated  or  rendered  turbid  by  aii}'  acid,  except  the  tannic  acids. 
Gelatin  is  di.ssolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold.  The  solution,  diluted 
with  water  and  Iioiled,  yields  leucine,  glj-cocine  (sugar  of  gelatin),  and  otlicr  products. 
Gcrhardt,  by  boiling  isinglass  for  several  days  witii  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  obtained 
sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  saccharine  matter,  convertible 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  by  fermentation.  This  reaction  supports  to  a  certain 
extent  Hunt's  view  of  the  constitution  of  gelatin.  He  finds  that  by  adding  the  elements 
of  ammonia  to  the  formula  of  starch,  and  subtracting  the  elements  of  water,  a  formula 
is  obtained  agreeing  pretty  nearly  with  the  composition  of  gelatin: — 
C'n"'Os  +  2NIP  =  C''II'»X=0=  +  3H-0. 

This  formula  would  require  5070  C ;  7  0411;  1971N;  and  22-55  0;  the  nitrogen  is 
much  too  high. 

•  On  tlic  manur.icturr  of  Ktlatiii  for  culinary  purposes,  sec  Vic's  Diclionaiy  ((/  Ailt,  ^c.  ii.  3.21 } 
iManufaclnrc  of  glue,  ibiii.  37t). 
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Gelatin  is  attacked  by  hot  nitric  acid,  oxalic  and  saccharic  (?)  acids  being  produced, 
together  \rith  a  fat  and  an  astringent  substance.  (Berzelius.) 

Lime  and  phosphate  of  calcium  are  much  more  soluble  in  a  solution  of  gelatin  than 
in  cold  water.  Chemical  compounds  of  gelatin  and  phosphate  of  calcium  maj'  be  pre- 
pared. It  is  not  unlikely  that  ossein  and  phosphate  of  calcium  maj-  be  in  chemical 
combination  in  the  bones.    (Lehmann,  Crimlin's  Handbuch,  viiL  [2]  557.) 

Solution  of  gelatin  is  not  precipitated  by  ahnn  or  ferric  sulphaU  ;  on  the  addition 
of  alkali  in  sufficient  quantity,  a  precipitate  is  formed  containing  gelatin  and  a  basic 
sulphate.  It  is  not  precipitated  hy  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (this  distinguishes  gelatin 
from  the  protein-compounds),  nor  by  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  rendered 
turbid  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  mercuric  cMoride ;  the  precipitate  re- 
dissolves  on  shaking,  but  becomes  permanent  on  the  addition  of  excess  of  the  salt.  It 
is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  chhride  of  gold,  but  reduces  them  partly  to 
the  metallic  state.    It  is  precipitated  hy  platinic  cMoride. 

Sulphate  of  copper  does  not  precipitate  gelatin ;  the  green  liquid  turns  violet  on 
addition  of  potash,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  phosphate  of  sodium. 

By  distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  or  acid  chro- 
mate  of  potassium,  the  same  products  are  obtained  with  gelatin  as  with  albumin,  viz. 
carbonic  acid,  formic  acid  and  its  homologues  up  to  caproic  acid ;  also  prussic  acid,  yalero- 
nitrile,  acetic  and  butyric  aldehydes,  benzoic  acid,  hydride  of  benzoyl,  and  a  heavy  oil 
having  the  odour  of  essence  of  cinnamon. 

Gallotannic  acid,  and  other  kinds  of  tannic  acid,  form  compounds  with  gelatin.  The 
precipitate,  from  concentrated  solutions,  is  obtained  in  clotted  flakes,  or  as  a  soft, 
elastic,  imputrescible  mass.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  but  soluble  in  a  warm  solution  of  potash.  It  becomes  hard  and  brittle  on 
drj-ing.  100  pts.  gelatin  dried  at  130°  C.  yield,  with  gallotannic  acid,  between  134 
and  135'6  pts.  product.  The  composition  of  the  precipitate  does  not  appear  to  be 
constant.  This  reaction  is  so  delicate  that  a  solution  containing  0  0002  pts.  gelatin  is 
rendered  turbid  by  an  infusion  of  gall-nuts  (p.  763). 

When  a  current  of  gaseous  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  gelatin,  a  white 
pellicle  forms  round  each  bubble  of  gas,  and  the  whole  of  the  gelatin  is  finally  pre- 
cipitated in  flexible,  elastic,  nacreous,  gelatinous,  transparent  flakes  or  filaments 
(Th^nard,  BouUlon-Lagrange).  The  precipitate  is  tasteless,  slightly  acid,  imputres- 
cible, insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  soluble  in  alkalis.  On  exposure  to  the 
air  it  exhales  an  odour  of  clilorine.  A  similar  product  is  obtained  with  gelatin  which 
has  been  boiled  for  some  time  with  water.  No  similar  products  are  obtained  by  sub- 
stituting bromine  or  iodine  for  chlorine. 

Sources  and  physiological  relations.  Bone-gelatin  is  obtained  from  the  following 
tissues  by  boiling  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  with  water:  from  the  cartilages 
of  bone  (after  ossification),  from  tendons,  the  skin,  calves'  feet,  harts'  horns,  isinglass, 
the  scales  of  fish,  and  from  the  permanent  cartilages,  when  they  become  ossified  by 
disease  (see  Chondrin,  i.  930).  The  conversion  of  these  animal  parts  into  gelatin 
proceeds  without  any  evolution  or  absorption  of  gas.  Indeed,  a  comparison  of  the 
analyses  of  pure  gelatin  with  those  of  the  tissues  yielding  it  shows  that  there  is  no 
chemical  difference  between  the  two,  or  that  at  most  they  differ  only  by  a  few  mole- 
cules of  water.  Hence  it  appears  that,  in  the  formation  of  gelatin,  the  material  of  the 
tissues  merely  undergoes  a  re-arrangement  of  its  atoms,  or  that  at  most  it  only  assi- 
milates water,  just  as  starch  does  when  converted  into  glucose  by  prolonged  boiling. 
The  formation  of  gelatin  from  the  gelatigenous  tissues  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  acids.  Schlieper  foimd  that  the  ossein  of  fossU  bones,  the  organic  sub- 
stance of  which  had  been  preserved,  had  been  converted  into  a  gelatinous  substance 
or  into  true  gelatin.  That  of  diseased  bones  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  nonnal 
ossein.  In  the  bones  of  certain  waterfowl,  and  in  the  ribs  of  certain  fishes,  Fremy 
found,  instead  of  ossein,  an  organic  body  isomeric  ^vith  that  substance,  but  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  gelatin  by  boiling.  The  fibrous  tissue  of  embryos  does  not  yield 
gelatin  by  boiling  with  water.  It  contains  an  intercellular  substance  yielding  a  gela- 
tinous substance  and  albumin.  (Scherer.) 

According  to  J.  Miiller  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxxviii.  313),  the  cornea  contains,  not  gelatin 
but  a  substance  resembling  ehondrin.  In  cases  of  leucocythemia,  Scherer  found 
gelatin  in  the  blood.  The  fiftered  serum  of  the  pus  from  a  femoral  abscess  was  found 
to  contain  gelatin  {Gmelin's  Handbuch,  \iu.  [2]  527).  Beef  contains  1-9  per  cent, 
tendinous  tissue  capable  of  being  converted  into  gelatin  by  boUiug  with  water. 
(Berzelius.) 

Liebig  has  remarked  that  gelatin  has  the  property  of  inducing  saccharification. 

Gelatin,  and  tissues  yielding  gelatin,  are  converted  in  the  stomach  into  substances 
which  correspond  perfectly  in  most  of  their  physical  and  chemical  properties  with  the 
peptones  of  albuminoids,  but  are  distinguished  by  the  power  of  turning  the  plane  of 
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polarisation  of  , a  luminous  ray  to  tlu'  left  (p.  82 1).  Reaflv-formod  gelatin  is  more 
easily  metamorphosed  than  counective  tissue,  and  the  latter  far  more  readily  than 
tendons  or  cartilage. 

Gelatin  and  gelatinous  tissue  belong  to  the  most  digestible  substances.  According 
toBlondlot,  when  a  dog  was  fed  with  100  grms.  gelatin  from  calves'  feet,  very  little  re- 
mained undissolved  in  the  stomach  after  tlireo  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  and  in  one  hour 
the  stomach  was  empty.  The  same  observation  was  made  with  ichthyocoll.  Gelati- 
nous tissue,  previously  boiled,  readily  undergoes  the  same  change.  Pieces  of  leather 
were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  acted  upon  by  five  days'  digestion  in  a  dog's  stomach. 
{Gnuiin'f;  Handhmh,  viii.  [2]  616.) 

According  to  Frerichs,  digested  gelatin  loses  on  cooling  the  properties  of  gelatinising 
and  of  being  precipitated  by  chlorine,  but  still  gives  the  characteristic  precipitate  with 
tannic  acid.  The  same  effect  is  not  produced  by  artiticially  digesting  gelatin  w'ith 
a  dilute  acid. 

The  nutritive  qualities  of  gelatin  have  been  much  disputed.  Liebig  ascribes  little 
if  any  nutritive  qualities  to  it,  but  his  experiments  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  conclusive. 
In  jellies,  &e.,  it  does  not  perhaps  add  much  to  the  highly  nuti'itive  properties  of  the 
substances  for  which  it  usually  serves  as  a  vehicle.  C.  E.  L. 

CEI.ATXM',  VEGETABX.!:.    See  Glutex. 

CZ:x.II>IUIVI  COaNEUlW.    See  the  next  article. 

CEI.OSE.  (I'ay.  n,  ('ninpt.  rend.  xlix.  521  ;  Precis  de  Chimic  ImhigtrkUr,  A^" 
ed.  ii.  727.) — A  gelaliudus  |irinciple  which  forms  the  essential  constituent  of  a  vege- 
table substance  called  Chinese  moss  (i/mussr  dc  Chine),  first  imported  into  Franco 
from  China  in  1850.  This  substance,  wliieli  is  found  in  commerce  in  small  bundles  of 
long  and  very  fine  threads,  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  several  lichens  growing  on 
trees  in  the  south  of  China,  and  the  southern  islands  of  the  I'hilippine  Archipelago. 
It  is  quite  destitute  of  organised  structure,  and  contains  only  0'0607  per  cent,  of 
matter  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  a  still  smaller  quantity,  viz.  0-007  per  cent,  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  swells  up  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  almost  wholljnn  boiling  water,  leaving 
only  a  small  quantity  (2  or  3  per  cent.)  of  azotised  corpuscles.  The  solution  on  cool- 
ing coagulates  into  a  colourless  translucent  jelly,  containing  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
to  about  500  times  the  weight  of  tlie  original  substance. 

This  jelly,  when  dried,  yields  f/c/ose,  a  .substance  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  weak  solutions  of  potash,  .soda,  or  ammonia,  dilute  acids,  and  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper.  Acetic  acid  of  8°  Em.  dissolves  it.  It  is  soluble  also  in  a  very 
small  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  acquiring  a  broMTi  colour,  and 
gnuhially  forming  a  brown  coaguluni,  which  may  be  washed  without  alteration  in  hot 
or  cold  water,  or  in  caustic  alkaline  solutions. 

Gelose  contains  ■12'770  per  cent,  carbon,  5775  hydrogen,  and  51'455  oxygen.  No 
definite  compound  has  j'et  been  formed  of  it,  so  that  its  atomic  weight  and  rational 
formula  must  for  the  present  remain  undetermined;  but  it  belongs  to  that  cla.ss  of 
proximate  principles  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  is  required  to 
form  water  with  the  hydrogen. 

The  species  of  lichen  which  yield  the  commercial  article  ai'C  not  exactly  known. 
Payen  has  examined  several  lichens  with  the  view  of  obtaining  it,  but  has  only  found 
slight  traces.  On  the  contrary,  ho  has  obtained  it  in  abundance  from  certain  algre, 
viz.  the  Java  sea-weed  [Gclidiiaii.  cirniitii)),  and  the  I'/ocaria  lichndidis,  a  sea-weed 
from  the  JIauritius  ;  in  small  quantity  also  from  several  European  algse.  From  .Java 
sea-weed  it  is  extracted  hy  treating  the  plant  in  the  cold  successively  with  dilute 
liydrochlorio  acid  of  0  02,  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  water,  and  weak  ammonia  ;  wa.shing  it 
thoroughly  to  remove  earthy  and  alkaline  salts  (including  53  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
calcium),  and  extraneous  organic  matter ;  exhausting  the  residue,  which  contains  58 
jier  cent,  of  glucose,  with  boiling  water  as  above;  and  di-ying  the  jelly  which  forms  on 
cooling. 

Gelose  yields  ten  times  as  much  jellj'  as  an  equal  weight  of  isinglass,  and  may, 
therefoi-e,  perhaps  be  economically  used  in  place  of  that  substance.  It  is  true  that  it 
contains  no  nitrogen  ;  but  as  gelatin  is  said  to  serve  rather  as  a  vehicle  for  nutritious 
matter,  than  as  a  directly  nutritious  substance,  it  is  l)Os^ible  that  gelose  may  bo  found 
applicable  to  the  same  purpose. 

CEAIS,  ARTiriCIAI..    Sec  {/><■'«  Dictionar)/  of  Ar/s,  Scv.  ii.  328. 

GENTIAir.  Goitiana  hit) a. — The  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  abimdant  in 
Switzerland,  the  Tj'rol,  and  the  Auvergne,  is  cylindrical,  knotted,  of  yelJowi.sh-brown 
colour,  disagreeable  odour,  and  strong  bitter  taste.  The  aqueous  infusion  is  much 
used  as  a  tonic.  The  root  contains  gentianic  acid,  a  peculiar  bitter  called  gentian- 
bitter,  uncryst;illisablo  sugar,  gum,  a  volatile  oil,  a  green  oily  matt^^r,  pectic  acid, 
yellow  colouring  matter  and  ceUulose. 
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Gentian -  bitter  may  be  separated  from  the  aqueous  infusion  of  the  root  by  animal 
charcoal,  and  extracted  therefrom  by  hot  alcohol.  It  is  yellow,  uncrystallisable,  and 
reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution. 

The  liquid  from  which  the  bitter  has  been  extracted  by  animal  charcoal  retains  in 
solution  a  large  quantity  of  uncrystallisable  sugar,  and  a  substance  which  imports  to  it 
a  strong  green  iridescence  or  fluorescence.  (H.  Ludwig,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  cvii.  132 ; 
Jahresb.  1861,  p.  753.) 

CBXrTXA.IO'XC  ACTU.  C''^"'0^  Gentianin,  Gcntisic  acid,  Gen ti sin. —An  or- 
ganic acid  t'xistin5  in  the  root  of  gentian  (Gcntiana  hitca),  discovered  by  Henry  and 
Caventou  (J.  Pharm.  vii.  173),  more  fully  examined  by  Baumert  (Ann.  Ch,  Pharm. 
Ixii.  106).  It  is  extracted  by  treating  the  powdered  root  with  cold  water,  to  remove 
the  bitter  principle ;  then  pressing,  drying,  and  exhausting  it  with  strong  alcohol ; 
distilling  off  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol;  and  treating  the  brown,  resinous,  very 
bitter  residue  with  water,  which  separates  light-brown  flakes  containing  gentianic 
acid,  a  resin  similar  to  caoutchouc,  a  fatty  substance,  and  a  bitter  principle.  They 
are  treated  with  ether  to  remove  the  fat,  and  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which  leaves  on 
evaporation  a  crystalline  mass,  stiU  bitter,  and  mixed  with  resin.  By  repeated  crys- 
tallisation from  alcohol,  the  gentianic  acid  is  obtained  in  needles,  quite  tasteless,  and 
having  a  light-yeUow  colour ;  10  kilogrammes  of  the  dried  root  yield  only  3  or  4  grms. 
of  pure  gentianic  acid.  (Baumert.) 

Gentianic  acid  crystallises  in  slender  needles,  which  require  36"30  pts.  of  water  at 
16°  C.  to  dissolve  them.  It  is  more  soluble  in  ether,  and  stUl  more  in  boiling  alcohol. 
The  solutions  are  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  It  is  also  very  soluble  in  alkalis,  a 
small  quantity  sufficing  to  impart  a  golden  tint  to  an  alkaline  Kquid.  It  contains, 
according  to  Baumert's  analysis,  65'06  per  cent.  C,  4'12  H,  and  30'82  0,  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  formula  C"H'''0'. 

Gentianic  acid  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  heated  to  200°  C.  without 
decomposing.  Between  300°  and  340°  it  sublimes  partially  in  yellow  needles,  the 
greater  part,  however,  becoming  carbonised  and  emitting  a  peculiar  odour.  It  is  not 
attacked  by  hydrochloric,  acetic,  sulphurous  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  strong  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  it  with  yellow  coloiir.  Kitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-43,  free  from 
nitrous  acid,  dissolves  it,  forming  a  green  solution  from  which  water  throws  down  a 
green  powder,  consisting  of  dinitrogentianic  acid,  C"H*(NO-)-0*  + H-O.  This 
acid,  in  contact  with  alkalis,  assumes  a  fine  cherry  colour,  even  the  ammonia  in  the 
air  sufficing  to  produce  it  in  a  certain  degree.  When  gentianic  acid  is  added  by  small 
portions  to  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  violent  action  being  each  time  allowed  to  sub- 
side before  a  fresh  portion  is  added,  a  solution  is  obtained  from  which  water  precipi- 
tates a  yellow  crystalline  substance,  probably  consisting  of  trinitrogentianic  acid, 
C"H'(N02)30». 

Chlorine  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  gentianic  acid  throws  down  light- 
yellow  flocks  containing  chlorine. 

Gentianic  acid  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates.  The  gentianates  of  the  alkali- 
metals  are  soluble  and  crj'stallise  in  needles,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  of  constant  com- 
position. The  barium-salt  forms  an  orange-coloured  flocculeut  precipitate,  containing 
C"H'Ba-0*  +  H-0.  The  lead' salt  is  also  an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  obtained  by 
adding  gentianic  acid  mixed  with  ammonia  to  neutral  acetate  of  lead :  it  contains 
CHWO^ .  PbHO. 

Gentianic  acid  forms  green  precipitates  with  cupric  salts,  brown  with  ferric  salts, 
and  reduces  salts  of  silver. 

GEN'TZAli'Xia'.    Syn.  with  Gentianic  Acm. 

GEOCERAIM'.    A  waxy  body  isomeric  with  geoceric  acid. 

CEOCERXC  ACXD  C"H"0»  ?  (L.  Briickner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  IviL  1;  Jahresb. 

1852,  p.  647). — A  waxy  acid  similar  to  and  perhaps  identical  with  cerotic  acid,  ob- 
tained, together  with  other  waxy  and  resinous  substances,  from  some  peculiar  kinds  of 
earthy  lignite  found  at  Gerstewitz,  near  Weissenfels. 

A  yellowish-bro\vn  variety  of  the  lignite  exhausted  with  ether  yielded  by  evapora- 
tion a  yellowish-brown  residue,  consisting:  1.  Of  a  resinous  substance,  leucopetrin, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  tufted  groups  of  needles,  melting  above  100°  C. — 
2.  Of  waxy  and  resinous  substances,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.  One 
of  these  latter,  precipitated  from  the  concentrated  and  cooled  alcoholic  solu- 
tion by  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead,  separated  from  the  lead  precipitate  by  strong  acetic 
acid,  and  recrystallised  fi'om  alcohol,  formed  small  needles.  Its  solution  yielded  a 
dirty  green  precipitate  with  cupric  acetate  ;  its  ammouiacal  solution  gave  off  all  tho 
ammonia  on  evaporation.    Briickner  assigns  to  the  substance  which  unites  with  tha 
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basc'H  in  tlioso  salts  tlio  formula  C-'//'-'0',  ami  rails  it  georctic  acid. — 3.  Tlio 
filtrate  from  tlio  lead  precipitate  contained  two  rosins,  one  of  wliieh  separated  by  slow 
evaporation  in  the  pulverulent  foi-m,  and  exhibited  the  composition  C'-'='H'-"U^,  and 
the  other  separated  after  further  evaporation  as  a  soft,  tough,  brown,  transparent 
mass. 

The  same  variety  of  the  lignite  subjected  to  drj' distillation  gave  off  a  large  quantity 
of  illuminating  gas  and  white  vapours,  which  at  first  condensed  to  an  oily  liqui(l, 
afterwards  to  a  buttery  mass,  the  solution  of  which  in  boiling  alcohol  of  80  per  cent, 
yielded  on  cooling  a  combustible  crystalline  substance,  geocerinono,  C""JP"'0-,  or 
"C^^11"°0,  the  acetone  of  goocoric  acid,  which,  when  purified  by  recrystallisation,  exhi- 
bited microscopic  six-side<l  plates,  melted  at  50°  C,  was  not  altered  by  iujueous  potash, 
but  was  converted  by  chromic  acid  in  the  nascent  state  into  a  waxy  acid.  The  alcoholic 
liquid  from  which  the  geocorinoue  had  soparati'd  retained  an  oil  in  solution. 

A  dark  brown  variety  of  the  lignite,  freed  from  gPoretic  acid  and  other  rosins  by 
exhaustion  with  cold  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  yielded,  on  subsequent  boiling  with  the 
same  alcohol,  the  following  substances :  1.  The  hot-filtered  alcoholic  liquid  deposited 
on  .slight  cooling,  a  pulverulent  sulistance,  geomyricin,  C'^H'^'O',  or  C^'IP'^'O-,  which, 
however,  was  obtained  in  greater  quantity  when  the  resin,  after  exhaustion  with  cold 
alcohol  of  SO  per  cent.,  was  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol.  After  several  recrystallisa- 
tions,  it  formed  white  pulverulent  masses  of  microscopic  capillai-y  crystals,  melting 
between  80'  and  83°  C. — 2.  'J"he  still  hot  alcoholic  lifpiid,  filtered  from  the  geomy- 
ricin, heated  to  tlie  boiling  point,  and  mixed  with  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  deposited  the  lead-salt  of  geoceric  acid,  which  was  extracted  therefrom  by 
strong  acetic  acid,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  This  acid  may  also 
bo  obtained  by  .saponifying  the  waxy  bodies  contained  in  the  alcoholic  decoction  of 
the  lignite  with  potash,  decomposing  the  soap  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  puri- 
fied barium-salt  with  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates 
almost  eompleti'ly  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  mass.  It  melts  at  82°  C. 
Briicknor  expresses  its  composition  by  the  formula  C^"H'''^0\  or  C-"H^''0^,  and  ob- 
ser\-es  that  it  closely  resembles  cerotic  acid,  C-"'H*'0'-. — 3.  The  liquid  filtered  from 
the  precipitate  of  geocerate  of  lead  contained  in  solution  a  neutral  wax,  geocerai'u, 
isomeric  with  geoceric  acid,  which  separated  from  the  hot-filterod  liquid,  on  cooling, 
in  the  gelatinous  form,  and,  when  purified,  melted  at  80°  C. 

GEOCERITTONE,  C"H"°0. — The  acetone  of  geoceric  acid,  obtained  by  dry 
dlstillali'Mi  of  eilher  the  yellow-brown  or  the  dark  brown  v;iriety  of  the  lignite  of 

W.-iss,-,lt'eK. 

CEOdtONITZ:.    (Dana,  ii.  85  ;  Gra.  iv.  176.) — A  native  sulphantimonito  of 
pi,i  )  .  .  . 

lead,  5i'b-S.t)b"S'',  or  c^i^'-f  S'>  from  the  silver  mines  of  Sala  in  Sweden  ;  also  found  in 

O.allioia,  at  Meredo  in  Spain,  where  it  forms  nodules  in  galena,  and  in  the  Valley  di 
Castello,  near  Pietro  Santo,  in  Tuscany.  Usually  ma.ssive,  but  sometimes  in  crj'stals 
belonging  to  the  dimetric  .system;  also  granular  or  earthy.  Specific  gravity  G'4  to  6'6. 
Hardness  =  2  to  3.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  and  streak  from  light  lead-grey  to  grej^ish 
blue.  Fracture  uneven.  Crumbles  easily  and  soils  the  fingers.  Fuses  readily  before 
the  blow]Mpe,  giving  off  fumes  of  antimony  and  sulphur,  and  colouring  the  charcoal 
yellow.  A  variety  called  Kilhrickciiitc,  from  Kilbricken,  County  Clare,  Ireland,  contains 

6  at.  lead  to  1  at.  antimony;  crb'S.Sb-S'  or  (•y'l^s"^,, | S'. 

Gcocrottitc. 

I  "  .       Kilhricki  nile. 


From  Mercdo.  From  Tuscany. 

S:iii.;i^;p.         Kcrndt.  Apjdlin. 

IGOO  17-32  10-36 

16  00  9-69  U-39 

.  .  4-72 

61-89  66-55  68-87 

160  1-15 

■  .    Iron    1  72  0  38 

99-39  101-15  lOO-OO' 

CCOBE.  A  rounded  nodule  of  stone  containing  a  cavity  usually  lined  with  crystals: 
goodes  frequently  consist  of  lignite,  chalcedony,  &c. 

CEOXtOCS-,  CHEMISTRY  OF.  Since  the  severance  of  geological  science, 
properly  so-called,  from  the  speculative  systems  of  cosmogony,  with  which  it  was 
associated  up  to  the  oommeneoment  of  the  present  century-,  its  development  has  boon 
materially  aided  by  the  application  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  other  departments  of 
research,  to  the  critical  examination  of  geological  phenomena,  and  to  the  elucidation  of 


From  .Sal.T. 
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Lead 
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the  various  proLlems  suggesteil  by  them,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  rocks  and  strata 
have  been  formed  or  altered  from  their  original  conditions.  It  being  no  longer  regarded 
as  the  object  of  geology  to  discover  how  the  earth  originated,  but  merely  to  ascertain 
the  history  of  its  existence  and  changes,  it  is  evident  that  the  records  of  that 
history  must  be  read  in  accordance  witli  those  laws  of  nature  which  are  known  to  ob- 
tain in  the  phenomena  and  changes  taking  place  at  the  present  time.  An  eminent 
geologist,  in  referring  to  the  relation  between  geology  and  other  physical  sciences,  has 
remarked  that,  as  an  historian  should  be  at  once  profoundly  acquainted  ■«'ith  all 
branches  of  knowledge  by  which  any  insight  into  human  aSliirs,  or  into  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  of  man,  can  be  obtained,  so  "  it  would  be  no  less  desirable  that  a 
geologist  should  be  well  versed  in  cliemistry,  natural  philosophy,  mineralogy,  zoology, 
comparative  anatomy,  botany  ;  in  short,  in  every  science  relating  to  organic  and  in- 
organic nature."    {LycW s  Principles,  p.  2.) 

This  necessity,  now  fully  acknowledged  by  all  geologists,  has  been  complied  with  to 
a  less  extent  in  the  case  of  chemistry  than  in  any  other.  And  yet  it  is  from  chemistry- 
alone  that  data  can  be  obtained  which  will  admit  of  correct  conclusions  being  formed 
as  to  many  geological  phenomena,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  formation  and  alteration  of 
rocks  and  strata,  or  of  the  individual  minerals  of  which  they  are  constituted.  Prior  to 
the  latter  part  of  last  century,  chemistry  was  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  necessary 
data  for  the  interpretation  of  geological  facts,  and  the  opinions  of  geologists  with  regard 
to  the  formation  and  alteration  of  rocks  and  strata  conformed  to  one  or  other  of 
two  extreme  views,  according  to  which,  on  the  one  hand,  ever\'thing  was  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  fire,  while  on  the  other  hand,  everything  was  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  water.  These  two  opposite  doctrines  were  equally  adopted, 
■without  any  inquiry  being  made  as  to  how  far  the  nature  of  particular  rocks  or  minerals 
might  be  consistent  with  the  opinion  that  they  had  been  produced  by  the  agency  of 
fire  or  of  water.  Thus  granite  and  all  similar  crystalline  rocks  were  very  generally 
regarded  as  having  acquired  their  present  condition  by  the  crystallisation  of  melted 
masses  ;  but  in  granite  it  is  always  found  that  quartz,  the  least  fusible  of  its  three 
constituent  minerals,  appears  to  have  been  the  last  to  crystallise,  while  felspar,  the 
most  fusible  of  them,  appears  to  have  crystallised  first,  the  cr3'stals  of  felspar  being 
imbedded  in  those  of  mica  and  quartz.  In  syenite  and  other  crystalline  quartzose 
rocks,  as  well  as  in  granite,  the  quartz  is  found  to  be,  as  it  wore,  the  matrix  in  which 
the  crystals  of  the  other  more  fusible  minerals  are  imbedded :  hence  it  would  appear 
that  the  constituent  minerals  of  these  rocks  were  not  crystallised  in  such  an  order  of 
succession  as  would  be  indicated  by  their  relative  degrees  of  fusibility,  and  as  might  bo 
expected  if  they  were  of  igneous  origin. 

Granite  dykes  and  veins,  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  thick,  and  sometimes  as  thin  as 
paper,  are  frequently  met  with  traversing  and  extending  into  other  rocks,  which  must  have 
been  very  intensely  heated  if  these  veins  were  injected  in  a  melted  state  ;  but  generally 
speaking  the  strata  in  which  such  veins  are  found  do  not  present  any  indications  of 
having  been,  at  any  period,  intensely  or  at  all  heated,  nor  is  there  at  the  lines  of  contact 
between  the  granite  veins  and  the  surrounding  rock  any  indication  of  the  action  of  lieat. 

These  facts,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  are  quite  uTeconeihible  ■with  the 
opinion  that  granite  has  in  all  cases  been  formed  by  igneous  action;  and  if  they  do  not 
prove  that  it  has  not  been  so  formed,  they  at  least  open  a  ■wide  field  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  granite  has  been  produced. 

The  various  kinds  of  porphyritic  lava  furnish  another  instance  in  which  the  cha- 
racters of  the  minerals  they  contain  are  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  these  rocks 
were  formed,  as  they  now  exist,  from  melted  masses.  These  rocks  are  undoubtedly  of 
volcanic  origin,  but  the  important  fact  with  regard  to  them  is,  that  they  are  aU  of  very 
remote  origin,  far  anterior  to  the  historic  period.  Generally  speaking,  tlie  lava  of  more 
recent  periods  is  either  amorphous,  or  if  it  be  of  ci-ystalline  texture,  it  rarelj-  presents 
imbedded  crystalline  minerals  of  any  size  or  symmetry,  so  as  to  have  a  porphyritic 
character.  It  is  only  in  the  most  ancient  products  of  volcanoes  that  such  crystals  of 
wernerite,  garnet,  leucite,  and  vesuvian  are  met  with.  A  variety  of  circumstances 
connected  with  the  relation  these  minerals  bear  to  others  with  which  they  are  associated 
in  these  rocks,  all  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  been  formed  subsequently  to 
the  solidification  of  the  lava,  and  not  at  all  luider  the  influence  of  heat. 

The  existence  of  hydrated  minerals,  such  as  zeohtes,  in  some  rocks  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  evidence  that  those  rocks  have  not  been  formed  by  igneous  action,  or  that 
they  have  midergone  some  considerable  alterations  by  other  means  subsequent  to  their 
formation.  Thus,  for  instance,  no  zeolites  are  found  in  lava,  but  in  many  kinds  of 
basalt  they  are  very  abundant. 

Iron-pyrites  is  a  very  frequent  constituent  of  most  cryslalline  rocks,  but  this 
mineral  is  decomposed  by  a  red  heat.  Its  occurrence  likewise  in  almost  every  variety 
of  sedimentary  rock  is  clearly  indicative  of  its  formation  without  the  agency  of  heat, 
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and  Icii'ls  protKibility  to  tlic  siime  modi'  of  fiiritiation  in  oi'ystallinc  rucks.  It  is  tluM'b-: 
fort'  necessary  to  abstain  from  rcgardinf^  rrystallino  minerals,  occurring  even  in  voleanic. 
roek.s,  as  being  prodnet.s  of  fusion,  or  from  retrarding  their  oeenrrence  in  such  rocks 
as  evidence  of  tlieir  formation  in  that  way;  and  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  abstain 
from  concluding  that  rocks  wliose  geognostic  relations  indicate  an  eruptive  origin  were 
originally  in  the  same  condition  that  they  exhibit  at  the  present  time. 

Tlie  class  of  rocks  comj  rised  under  the  general  term  of  nietamorphic  rocks, 
have  always  furnished  wide  scope  for  .speculation  as  to  the  mode  in  wliieh  they  have 
acijuired  their  present  condition.  Tliese  rocks,  presenting  cvid-  iit  signs  of  stratification, 
fo-sil  remains,  and  sometimes  all  the  features  of  sedimentary  strata,  al.so  possess  a 
structure  more  or  less  cr^-stalline,  and  sometimes  a  general  character  so  closely 
rcsend)ling  that  of  massive  crystalline  rocks,  as  to  lie  distinguishable  from  them  only 
by  retaining  faint  signs  of  stratilication  which  reveal  their  sedimentary  origin, 
llence  it  has  been  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  tliat  the  present  condition  of  these 
rocks  has  been  brought  about  by  the  alteration  of  sedimentary  strata.  Very  remark- 
able theories  of  metamorphism  have  at  various  times  been  propounded,  in  which  lire 
and  water,  pressure,  electricity,  and  magnetism  have  been  made  to  perform  strangely 
iueolicreut  and  anomalous  functions  :  but  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  any  attempts  have 
been  made  to  trace,  as  it  were,  the  various  stages  of  metamorphism  in  rocks,  and  by 
ascertaining  what  mineralogieal  and  chemical  differences  aceompany  these  various  de-, 
grecs  of  alteration,  to  obtain  a  basis  on  which  to  found  some  general  view  with  regard 
to  the  metamorphism  of  rocks,  that  shall  be  consistent  with  observed  facts,  and  with 
recognised  principles  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

Among  the  facts  which  have  contributed  to  afford  evidence  of  the  extent  to  wliieli 
chemical  action  is  concerned  in  tlie  formation  and  alteration  of  rocks,  tlie  phenomena 
of  pseudomorphism  and  petrifaction  have  been  the  most  important.  Pseudomorphs 
are  minerals  presenting  delinite  crystal-forms  which  do  not  belong  to  the  substances  of 
which  those  minerals  now  consist,  but  to  other  substances  wliicli  have  either  wholly, 
disappeared,  or  of  which  some  fragments  still  remain.  Pseudomorphs,  though  pre- 
senting an  outward  crystal-form,  are  not  really  crystals,  but  mcivly  aggregates  of  the 
substances  which  have  been  produced  simultaneously  with  the  destruction  of  those 
whose  (mtward  crystal-form  they  present.  lu  like  manner  petrified  or  fossil  organic 
remains  are  abundantly  met  with,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  substances,  sneli  as  carbo- 
nate of  calcium,  the  sulphates  of  barium,  calcium,  and  strontium,  fluoride  of  calcinn), 
fjuartz,  opal,  talc,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  carbonates  of  zinc,  lead,  and  iron,  black  oxids 
of  manganese,  phosphate  of  iron,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  the  sulphides  of  lead,  zinc, 
copper,  and  mercury,  metaUic  copper,  chlorite,  &e.  Here  the  organic  substance, 
or  the  material  of  the  bony  or  shelly  structures,  has  been  removed,  while  in  tlieir 
place,  aiul  with  their  form,  someone  or  other  of  the  above-named  substances  have 
been  substituted. 

The  alterations  recognis'djie,  to  a  gi'cater  or  less  extent,  in  many  minerals  are 
perfectly  analogous  to  those  presented  by  pseudomorphs  and  petrifactions,  and  this  in 
equally  true  whether  it  be  an  isolated  ci'ystal  of  a  mineral  tliat  is  altered,  or  whether 
the  alteration  has  taken  place  throughout  an  extensive  mass  of  rock  consisting  of 
minute  crystals  of  that  mineral  or  merely  amorphous  masses  of  it.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  indications  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  cannot  be  traced  as  in  a  large 
well-defined  crystal,  but  the  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  that  change  may  be  obtained 
from  the  study  of  the  more  apparent  instance. 

■Strictly  speaking,  it  may  be  impossible  to  say  whether  any  particular  mineral  is 
really  in  a  normal  condition  of  integrity,  or  whether  it  has  not  undergone  some  degree 
of  alteration.  The  analysis  of  miner.ds  almost  invariably  indicates  the  presence  of 
minute  quantities  of  substances  not  belonging  to  their  chemical  constitution.  These 
substances,  regarded  as  foreign  or  accidental,  are  often  deducted  in  calculating  the 
chemical  formuh-v.  Thus  for  instance,  andalusite  is  reasonably  considei-ed  to  be 
anhydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  but  all  analyses  of  this  mineral  indicate  the  presence 
of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  water.  If  these 
substances  are  men  ly  accidental  admixtures,  that  variety  of  andalusite  which  contains 
the  smallest  amount  of  them  will  be  nearest  to  its  normal  condition. 

The  alteration  of  miner.ds  is  an  extremely  slow  process.  The  material  changes 
progress  so  gnidually  as  to  be  chemically  n'cognisable  only  after  tlie  lapse  of  long 
periods.  Andalusite,  for  example,  is  known  to  undergo  conversion  into  mica,  in  which 
change  iiart  of  the  alumina  is  I'emoved,  while  potash,  magnesia,  and  ferric  oxide  are 
introduced  in  its  place;  hence  it  maybe  inferred  that  this  mineral,  as  usually  met  with,  is 
already  in  a  state  of  incipient  alteration.  Andalusite  also  imdergoes  conversion  into 
steatite,  in  which  change  the  whole  of  the  alumina  is  abstracted,  and  magnesia  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  > 

This  example  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  of  the 
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minute  quantities  of  substances  present  iu  minerals.  These  acquire  significance  ■when 
compared  with  the  constituents  of  the  pseudomorphs  resulting  from  the  ;ilteration  of 
minerals  in  which  such  adventitious  substances  are  found.  They  then  no  longer 
appear  accidental,  but  indicative  of  the  transition  of  one  mineral  into  others;  they 
place  clearly  before  us  the  progressive  nature  of  those  changes,  whose  ultimate  results 
are  recognisable  more  obviously  in  pseudomorphs,  and  show  that  those  constituents  of 
a  mineral,  which  in  a  minimum  proportion  are  regarded  as  accidental,  may  ultimately 
in  a  niiiximum  proportion  become  essential. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chemical  analj'sis  of  minerals  would  acquire  a  much 
higher  value  if  its  object  were  not  merely  to  establish  chemical  formula?,  but  also  to 
elucidate  the  formation  of  minerals.  The  fact  that  one  mineral  may  appear  with  the 
outward  form  of  another  totally  distinct  mineral  has  been  suificiently  well  established 
by  mineralogists,  and  it  remains  for  chemists  to  trace  the  processes  by  which  the  altera- 
tion of  the  one  into  the  other  may  take  place.  Time  being  so  essential  an  element 
in  the  processes  by  which  these  changes  are  effected,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
can  be  experimentally  studied  ;  so  that  the  only  course  is  to  ascertain  by  analysis  the 
increase  of  the  non-essential,  and  the  decrease  of  the  essential  constituents  of 
mineral,  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  one  takes  the  place  of  the  other. 

These  processes  may  be  considered  to  consist  either  in  the  direct  conversion  of 
one  mineral  into  another,  or  in  the  production  of  a  series  of  gradational  changes, 
furnishing  minerals  more  distinct  from  the  original  ones,  and  more  resembling  the 
final  product  of  the  alteration.  Thus,  magnetic  iron  ore  may  be  directly  converted  into 
ferric  oxide,  while  in  the  case  of  more  complex  minerals,  such  as  sOicates  containing 
several  bases,  there  would  be  a  long  series  of  transitions,  as  in  the  alteration  of  cor- 
dierite,  terminating  in  the  formation  of  mica,  the  minerals  fahlunite,  chlorophyllite, 
bonsdorfiite,  esmarkite,  oolite,  weissite,  praseolite,  gigantolite  and  pinite  :ire  pseudo- 
morphous  minerals,  representing  the  different  stages  of  alteration,  and  hence  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  individual  mineral  species. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  substances  removed  and  introduced  at  any  stage  of  such 
alterations,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  as  to  the  means  by  which 
those  alterations  have  been  effected,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  accessible.  It 
would  not  perhaps  be  possible  to  effect  the  conversion  of  augite,  olivine,  or  horn- 
blende into  serpentine  experimentally ;  but  when  serpentine  is  found  with  the  forms 
of  those  minerals,  that  fact  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  such  a  conversion  has 
taken  place. 

If  it  be  ascertained  that  a  crystalline  mineral  may  undergo  conversion  into  another 
mineral,  which,  as  a  pseudomorph,  presents  the  crystal-form  of  the  original  mineral, 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  former  mineral,  in  an  amorphous  condition,  might 
undergo  the  same  alteration.  In  such  a  ease,  however,  the  indication  afforded  by  the 
crystalline  form  of  the  original  mineral,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  product  of  alteration, 
would  be  wanting.  So,  besides  the  positive  evidence  afforded  by  pseudomorphs,  they 
also  furnish  the  probability  that  similar  alterations  may  have  taken  place  in  amorphous 
masses  without  their  being  recognisable.  Thus,  serpentine  may  have  been,  in  some 
instances,  formed  by  the  alteration  of  amorphous  rocks  possessing  the  composition  of 
augite,  olivine,  or  hornblende ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  minerals  which,  like  mica, 
have  an  individual  crystalline  form,  may  in  some  instances,  where  they  occur  with 
their  proper  form,  have  been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  amorphous  masses. 

In  seeking  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  these  gradually  progressive 
alterations  of  minerals  and  rocks  are  effected,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  a 
varietj'  of  influences  which,  though  infinitesimal  in  themselves,  within  ordinary  periods 
of  observation,  are  nevertheless  capable  of  producing,  by  long  continuance,  effects 
which  appear  at  first  sight  disproportionate.  Chief  among  these  are  the  actions 
exercised  by  water,  and  by  the  substances  it  contains  in  solution,  upon  the  minerals 
and  rocks  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

The  water,  falling  as  rain,  penetrates  rocks,  and  yields  up  the  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  it  contains  to  substances  capable  of  combining  with  them.  It  also  extracts  frum 
the  rocks  it  traverses  such  substances  as  are  soluble  in  water  alone,  or  by  the  aid  of 
carbonic  acid.  In  some  cases  water,  penetrating  to  great  depths,  meets  with  subter- 
ranean sources  of  carbonic  acid,  by  absorliing  which  its  solvent  capability  is  greatly 
increased.  The  chief  constituents  of  all  rocks,  excepting  limestone,  dolomite,  and 
gypsum,  are  silicates,  containing  alumina,  magnesia,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
and  alkalis.  The  action  of  water  upon  these  compounds  consists,  not  merely  in  solu- 
tion, but  also  in  the  decomposition  of  the  silicates  by  the  aid  of  the  carbonic  acid  it 
contains.  The  porosity  of  rocks,  which  such  a  pem  tration  of  water  presupposes,  is  a 
very  general  character  even  of  the  most  compact  rocks.  In  basalt,  for  instance,  small 
ochrey  spots  are  often  found  in  the  interior,  consisting  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron, 
and  in  some  cases  carbonate  of  calcium  is  minutely  disseminated  throughout  the  entire 
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miiHS  of  a  compact  basalt.  I'olli  those  siilislanocs  must  be  rcgardc^d  us  resulting  from 
f  decomposition  of  the  silicates  of  iron  and  oaleium  existing  in  th(^  basalt,  by  car- 
bunie  acid  and  oxygen  conveyed  into  it  by  water. 

Silicate  of  calcium  is  readily  deeumposcd  both  by  solutions  of  carbonic  acid  and 
alkaline  carbonates,  but  silicate  of  magnesium  is  not  decomposed  hy  eitiier.  This  very 
different  behaviour  of  the  silicates  of  earths  otherwise  so  an;dogous,  is  of  considerable 
geological  importance,  and  serves  at  once  to  account  for  the  well-known  facts  of  the 
ready  disintegration  of  rocks  containing  silicate  of  calcium,  and  the  c'Xtreme  durability 
of  those  containing  silieato  of  magnesium.  It  also  explains  why  steatite  and  talc, 
consisting  in  their  purest  forms  only  of  silicate  of  magnesium,  are  among  the  most 
unalterable  minerals,  and  why  they  so  often  appear  as  the  final  products  of  the 
alteration  of  minei-als. 

Tlie  decomposition  of  silicate  of  calcium  by  alkaline  carbonates,  and  the  frequent 
presence  of  the  latter  in  the  water  percolating"  througli  rocks,  afford  a  clue  to  the  con- 
version of  wcrnerite  into  mica,  a  change  consisting  merely  in  the  substitution  of  potash 
fur  lime.  In  like  manner,  most  of  the  alterations  indicated  by  pseudomurphs  may  bo 
traced  to  reactions  between  constituents  of  the  original  minerals  and  alkaline  carbo- 
natc-s,  acid  cai'bonate  of  calcium,  or  carbonic  acid,  substances  which  ai'e  very  commonly 
present  in  water. 

Of  the  substances  present  in  water,  some,  such  as  eartliy  carbonates,  are  no  doubt 
derived,  by  direct  solution,  from  rocks  with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  but  there  are 
others,  such  as  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  do  not  exist  in  any  rocks.  Such  sub- 
stances can  only  be  supposed  to  originate  from  the  decomposition  of  minerals  contained 
in  the  rocks ;  and  when  water  containing  earthy  or  metallic  Ciu-bonates  issues  from 
rocks  consisting  wholly  of  silicates,  it  is  prol)able  that  those  carbonates  are  also 
derived  from  the  minerals  contained  in  the  rocks,  by  decomposition. 

The  uniformity  in  the  characters  of  the  water  of  mineral  springs  shows  that  such 
processes  of  alteration  are  continuous  and  of  considerable  magnitude.  As  illustrations 
of  the  effects  of  such  decomposition  of  silicates  in  rocks,  the  conversion  of  felspar  into 
kaolin  and  clay  may  be  mentioned  .as  one  of  the  most  important.  The  decomposition  of 
ferruginous  silicates  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  o.xygen  is  also  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  alteration  and  disintegration  of  rocks.  The  effects  thus  produced  by 
water  and  the  substances  contained  in  it  are  not  always  of  a  destructive  nature. 
AVater  containing  alkaline  silicates  or  silicate  of  aluminium  is  capable  of  giving  ri.se 
to  the  production  of  silicate  of  calcium  by  reacting  with  suli^hate  of  calcium;  silicate 
of  magnesium  m.iy  be  formed  by  the  reaction  of  such  water  with  magnesian  salts,  aud 
ferrous  silicates  may  be  formed  by  the  reduction  of  ferric  silicates  by  the  carljonaceou.s 
substances  in  the  sedimentary  rocks.  This  change  ajjpears  indeed  to  be  an  essenti;il 
feature  of  the  metamorphosis  of  rocks.  The  brown-coloured  argillaceous  deposits  of 
rivers  contain  iron  solely  in  the  state  of  ferric  oxide  and  ferric  silicate,  while  the  slate 
rocks,  which  have  undoubtedly  originated  from  such  deposits,  contain  chiefly  ferrou.s 
silicates.  In  this  series  of  changes  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  the  phenomena  of 
vegetation  and  animal  life,  the  atmosphere  is  also  concerned.  The  oxidation  of  ferrous 
and  manganons  comixiunds  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  disintegration  of 
rocks,  is  attended  with  an  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere;  while  in  the 
reduction  of  ferric  and  manganic  compounds,  under  the  influence  of  organic  subst;inces, 
the  oxygen  thus  abstracted,  is  again  restored  to  the  atmospliere.  either  in  the  state 
of  carbonic  acid  or  in  its  original  condition,  :ifter  having  passed  through  an  intermediate 
pliase  of  plant-nutrition  :  while  the  carbon,  which  has  been  the  means  of  this  restoration 
of  the  oxygen  by  the  ferric  oxide  of  ii'ou,  again  assumes  a  condition  in  which  it  may 
cventually  repeat  the  same  function. 

So,  throughout  all  the  various  plienomcna  of  mineral  alteration,  it  is  possible  to 
trace  for  almost  every  process  of  decomposition,  a  compensator}-  reproductive  procp.'-s 
bv  which  the  substances  concerned  in  the  former  change  are  reproduced.  The  changes 
of  this  latter  kind  are,  however,  less  directly  recognisable,  since  the  chief  seat  of  rock 
formation,  in  its  earlier  stage  of  sedimentary  deposit,  is  to  a  great  extent  inaccessible 
to  observation.  In  the  bed  of  the  ocean  the  materials  coni inually  carried  domi  in 
solution,  and  mechanically  suspended  in  th<'  water  of  rivei-s.  contribute,  partly  under 
the  influence  of  chemical  .iction,  to  the  formation  of  new  strata.  Jsot  withstanding  the 
lai-ge  quantities  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  calcium  thus  carried  into  the  sea,  there  is 
every  rea.son  for  the  opinion  that  the  composition  of  sea-water  is  as  little  subject  to 
ch.auge  as  the  composition  of  tlie  atmosphere ;  for  as  this  is  maintained  constant  by 
the  balanced  and  mutually  supporting  functions  of  animal  and  vegetable  lif<',  so  the 
composition  of  sea-water  is  maintained  constant  by  the  consumption  of  the  carbonate 
of  calcium  carried  into  it  bj-  rivers,  in  the  formation  of  the  shells  of  lish  and  hy 
coral  animals,  which  appear  to  be  the  chief  agents  of  the  production  of  limestone  strata. 
It  is  in  the  sea  also  th^it  a  great  number  of  chances  are  effected  in  sedimentary  deposit^ 
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resulting  in  the  conversion  of  such  deposits  as  those  situated  beneath  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam,  into  masses  of  slate,  and  probably  of  gneiss  and  similar 
rocks.  There,  the  materials  furnished  by  tlie  mechanical  and  chemical  disintegration 
of  rocks  still  situated  above  water,  are  now  undergoing  the  same  changes  as  those 
which  at  some  earlier  period  gave  rise  to  the  production  of  the  former  rocks,  whose 
subaqueous  formation  is  indicated  by  the  fossil  remains  embedded  in  them. 

This  cyclical  character  of  geological  phenomena  is  very  generably  recognisable,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  destruction  and  formation  of  rocks,  but  also  in  all  the  processes 
of  mineral  alteration  ;  and  though  there  are  certain  minerals  which  very  generally 
appear  as  final  products  of  alteration,  such  as  mica,  steatite,  talc,  quartz,  &c.,  it  is  pro.- 
bable  that  they  should  be  regarded  in  this  light  but  relativt-ly,  and  that,  in  reality, 
they  only  represent  particular  stages  of  wider  cycles  of  alteration  which  are  stiil 
unrecognised.  B.  H.  P. 


CEOni7RXCZN-. 
CEORETIC  ACID. 


See  Geoceeic  Acid. 


CEBTCIN'.a.TZOM'  OP  PXiANTS.  To  enable  a  seed  to  germinate,  the  following 

conditions  are  necessary: — 

1.  Full  maturity  of  the  Seed  itself. — Only  the  ripe  seed  contains  the  necessary 
quantity  of  those  constituents  on  which  the  nutrition  of  the  young  plant  depends, 
before  it  has  attained  sufficient  development  to  enable  it  to  derive  its  nutriment  from 
the  air  and  from  the  soil.  Some  seeds  contain  peculiar  compounds,  not  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  plant ;  and,  in  all,  certain  proximate  principles  are  developed  in  peculiar 
abundance,  especially  the  azotised  bodies,  albumin,  legumin,  and  glutin,  with  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  earthy  phosphates. 

2.  A  certain  temperature. — The  temperature  required  for  the  germination  of  most 
seeds  is  from  10°  to  30°  C.  (50°  to  86'^  F.)  ;  some,  however,  will  germinate  at  tempe- 
ratures as  low  as  4°  C.  (40°  F.)  The  vitality  or  germinating  power  is  absolutely 
destroyed  by  exposure  to  too  great  a  degree  of  heat,  but  not  by  cold.  Seeds  can  with- 
stand much  greater  extremes  of  temperature  than  the  other  parts  of  plants,  their 
vitality  not  being  destroyed  by  a  cold  of  —50°  C.  (  —  58°  F.),  or  by  a  heat  of  62-'  C. 
(153°  F.)  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  or  of  75°  C.  (167°  F.)  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  seeds  will  not  germinate  when  exposed  to  light.  This 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  strictly  true.  Germination  takes  place  certainly  more 
quiskly  in  the  dark  ;  but  Saussure  found  that  mustard  seeds  when  kept  in  moist 
atmospheres — some  under  a  transparent,  and  others  under  an  opaque  shade — both 
germinated  with  equal  rapidity  ;  hence  he  concluded  that  the  retarding  action  usually 
ascribed  to  light  is  really  due  to  heat,  which  desiccates  the  seeds. 

3.  The  presence  of  watir,  which  dissolves  certain  constituents  of  the  seed,  and  thus 
enables  them  to  act  upon  the  insoluble  matters ;  whereas  in  the  absence  of  moisture  all 
the  constituents  of  the  seed  remain  in  the  solid  state,  and  no  chemical  action  can  take 
place.  Too  much  water,  however,  impedes  germination,  by  completely  removing  the 
soluble  matters. 

All  seeds  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  water  within  their  own  substance ;  but  they 
do  not  lose  their  germinating  power  by  being  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  -  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  still  capable  of  germinating  when  placed  in  contact  -srith  water. 
Some  seeds  lose  their  vitality  when  dried  by  heat ;  others  do  not,  provided  the  heat 
applied  is  only  sufficient  to  expel  the  water.  The  seeds  of  Phascolus  vulgaris,  Portu- 
laca  oleracea,  Campanula  rapuncuhi.t,  and  Papavcr  somniferiim,  lose  their  vitalit}' 
when  dried  in  the  shade  at  35°  C. ;  but  those  of  barley,  maize,  lentils,  hemp,  garden 
cress,  mustard,  and  lettuce,  retain  it  under  the  same  circumstances.  "Wheat,  rye, 
vetches  and  cabbage  seeds,  retain  it  evi  n  at  70°  C.  When  a  seed  has  once  germi- 
nated, and  is  then  dried,  it  remains  dormant,  after  being  moistened,  for  a  longer  time 
than  those  which  have  not  germinated. 

4.  The  presence  of  cvygen.  Seeds  will  not  germinate  in  a  vacuum,  in  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  anh3'dride,  or  carbonic  oxide,  in  water  deprived  of  air  by  boiling,  or 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oil,  or  when  buried  too  deeply  in  the  soil.  Tliey  often  begin 
to  germinate  under  these  circumstances,  but  quickly  decay.  Germination  takes  plaeo 
with  peculiar  facility  in  presence  of  water  containing  a  little  chlorine,  probably  because 
the  chlorine  decomposes  the  water,  and  sets  oxygen  free.  In  the  absence  of  light,  or 
at  low  temperatures,  wlien  this  decomposition  does  not  take  place,  the  presence  of 
chlorine  is  rather  hurtfid  than  other\rise.  Strong  chlorine-water  completely  destroys 
the  vitali^  of  seeds. 

Gladstone  found  that  the  germination  of  onions  was  accelerated  by  the  addition 
of  8  per  cent,  of  marsh  gas  to  the  air  (Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  iii.  552).  According  to 
Violette  (Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.  905),  wood-eliarcoal  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
germination.    Potato-germs  immersed  in  charcoal  powder  in  a  close  vessel,  and  kept 
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in  a  dark  plare  through  the  winter,  gcrminati-d  freely  ;  while  similar  germs  immersed 
in  i)eat-a,sh,  wood-ash,  powdered  gypsum,  slaked  lime  or  drj-  sand,  were  found  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction.  According  to  A.  Vogel,  jun.  (Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  l.xxriii.  195), 
germination  is  completely  arrested  hy  arsenic  and  its  compounds,  by  oxide  and  car- 
Ironate  of  copper,  by  mercurous  chromate,  and  by  J'russian  blue;  and  retarded  by 
fliior  spui',  mercuric  oxide,  aniiikonitim  cruduiit,  stannic  oxide,  carbonate  of  magne- 
sium, ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  and  smult;  whereas  several  other  substances 
which  exert  a  poisonous  or  a  deleterious  action  on  the  animal  organism— -nz.  mercury 
(metallic,  or  in  the  form  of  tin-amalgam),  cinnabar,  calomel,  litharge,  phosphate  of 
h  ad,  chromate  of  lead,  I'itrum  aniiiiionii,  and  carbonate  of  barium — do  not  interfere 
with  the  germination  of  seeds.  The  experiments  were  made  with  cress-seed.  The 
statement  that  arseriic-compounds  completely  arrest  germination  is  at  variance  with 
the  well-known  practice  of  steeping  wheat-grain  in  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  for  the 
purpose  of  destroj'ing  fungi. 

The  germination  of  seeds  is  accompanied  by  the  following  phenomena:  — 

1.  The  seed  absorbs  water,  swells  up  and  softens.  The  harder  the  seed-coatings, 
the  more  slowly  does  the  absorption  of  water,  and  consequently  the  germination,  tako 
jilace.  According  to  Stein  (.1.  jir.  Chem.  Ixiii.  42),  different  seeds  absorb  in  24  to 
■tS  hours  (b^'  which  time  the  maximum  of  water  appears  to  be  taken  up)  from  22  to 
110  times  their  weight  of  water. 

2.  The  seed  pushes  forth  its  germ  to  a  slight  extent,  and  gives  off  a  little  carbonic 
anhydride  ;  these  changes  taking  place  whether  o.xygen  is  present  or  not. 

3.  It  absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen.  According  to  Saussure,  bean  and 
li'ttuce  .seeds  absorb  1  per  cent.,  barley  and  purselaiu  from  O'l  to  0'2  per  cent,  of  their 
weight  of  oxygen. 

4.  It  gives  off  carbonic  anhydi-ide,  the  volume  of  which,  according  to  Scheele  and 
Saussure,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  absorbed.  According  to  Boussingavdt,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlie  volume  of  carbonic  anhydi-ide  evolved  is  sometimes  less  than  that  of  the 
o.xygen  absorbed,  part  of  the  carbon  being  oxidised,  only  to  carbonic  oxide. 

5.  The  oxidation-process  just  mentioned  gives  rise  to  a  development  of  heat,  some- 
times, as  in  the  malting  of  barley,  sufficient  to  induce  spontaneous  combustion. 

6.  The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  seed  during  germination  are 
attended  with  loss  of  weight.  100  pts.  by  weight  of  barley,  wliich  had  lost  12  pts.  by 
drying,  yielded  SO  pts.  of  dry  malt.  Of  the  8  jits,  thus  lost,  four  were  removed  in  the 
softening  of  the  seed  by  water,  the  remaining  four  in  the  actual  germination.  (Thom- 
son, Thoms.  Ann.  x.  388;  Hermbstadt,  Schw.  J.  33,  249.) 

7.  The  insoluble  non-azotised  matters  in  the  seed — viz.  the  starch  and  fat — are 
converted  into  soluble  compounds,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  pass  from  the  parts  of 
the  seed  in  which  they  were  developed  into  the  various  cells  and  organs  of  the  growing 
plant.  In  this  process,  the  azotised  matters  of  the  seed  appear  to  play  the  same  part 
that  bodies  of  similar  constitution  discharge  in  alcoholic  fermentation  :  that  is  to  .say, 
they  absorb  oxygen,  and,  being  thus  thrown  into  a  disturbed  state,  they  communicate 
the  disturbance  to  the  non-azotised  bodies  with  which  they  are  in  contact;  the  result 
of  whieli  is  that  the  starch  of  the  seed  is  converted  into  sugar  and  gmii,  and  the  fats 
appear  to  bo  resolved  into  fatty-  acids  and  glycerin.  The  heat  evolved  in  germination 
is,  perhaps,  dui'  in  great  part  to  the  fixation  of  wafer  by  which  these  transformations 
are  accompanied.  (Kochleder,  G/m lin's Handbuck,  \-ni.[\]  147;  rdouze  etFrdmy, 
Trait/:  vi.  313.) 

W.  Knop  (Bep.  Chim.  app.  1SG2,  p.  249)  has  observed  that  the  presence  of  free 
alkali  is  unfavourable  to  the  germination  and  healthy  development  of  plants.  It  is 
wi'll  known  that  when  healfiiy  seeds  are  sown  in  pure  quartz-sand  or  pounded  glass, 
and  watered  with  saline  solutions,  the  plant.s,  though  appearing  green  and  vigorous  at 
first,  often  turn  yellow  after  a  while,  and  ultimately  perish.  This  etiolation  is  some- 
times attrilmted  to  the  absence  of  iron  salts,  which  are  necessary  to  the  development 
of  rldorophyll  ;  it  may,  indeed,  .sometimes  be  remedied  by  watering  the  plants  with 
weak  iron  solutions.  But  from  Knop's  experiments  it  appears  that  the  chief  cause  of 
the  etiolation  is  the  development  of  alkali  in  the  act  of  germination.  Plants  growing 
in  solutions  of  nitre  decompose  the  nitric  acid,  and  set  the  alkali  free.  The  juices 
<  xpressed  from  tlie  roots  and  gi-een  leaves  of  healthy  plants  are  always  slightly  acid. 
K'liop  finds  that  plants  growing  under  the  circumstances  above-mentioned  may  be 
rendered  green  and  healthy  by  addition  of  a  small  quantitj-  of  free  acid  to  the  solu- 
tions with  which  they  are  watered,  and  attributes  the  beneficial  effect  of  iron-salts 
rather  to  the  acid  which  they  contain  than  to  the  iron.  The  well-known  fact  that  seeds 
germinate  for  the  most  part  betti  r  in  spring  than  in  the  middle  of  summer,  is  attri- 
buted by  Knop  to  the  more  rapid  production  of  ammonia  in  summer,  by  the  decom- 
jmsition  of  albuminous  matters  in  the  soil :  this  ammonia  being  absorbed  by  the  roots, 
the  sap  becomes  iilktiliue,  aud  the  leaves  turn  yellow  aud  fade. 
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GEassORmXB.    Syn.  with  Nickel-Glakce. 
GETSERXTZ:.    Syn.  with  Opax. 

CIBBSZTE.    APPPO'  =  AP013H=0.— Native  trihydrate  of  aluminium,  caUed 

aho  lf\/{:obani/ite,  and  in  the  crystallised  form,  Hi/drai-fji/l/iti:  It  is  found  at  Gumuch- 
dagh  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Kiclimond  in  Massachusetts,  and  other  localities  in  the  United 
States,  usually  in  stalactitic  masses,  with  smooth  surface,  and  indistinctly  fibrous 
structure,  exhibiting  a  faint  lustre  on  the  sui-face.  Specific  gravity  2  3  to  2'4.  Hardness 
3  to  3-75.  The  crystallised  variety  (hydrargyllite),  is  found  near  Slatoust  in  the 
Ural,  in  small  hexagonal  prisms,  with  replaced  lateral  edges,  and  very  distinct  basal 
cleavage ;  specific  gravity  2-287  ;  pearly  lustre  on  the  base.  Both  varieties  are  trans- 
lucent, tough,  exhale  a  strong  argillaceous  odour  when  breathed  upon,  give  off  water 
when  heated,  and  exhibit  before  the  blowpipe  the  usual  characters  of  aluminium- 
compounds.  They  yield  by  analysis  63'o  to  65'6  per  cent,  alumina,  and  33'8  to  3-t-7 
water  (calculation,  65-6  Al'O^  and  34-4  H-0). 

Hermann  found  in  the  gibbsite  of  Massachusetts  a  large  but  variable  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid,  whereas  other  analysts  have  found  little  or  none ;  the  discrepancy 
arises,  most  probably,  from  the  occasional  admixture  of  phosphate  of  aluminium  with 
the  hydrate.  On  this  account,  Kamm  elsberg  (Afi^Kro/f^tra/c,  p.  14.5)  applies  the 
name  hydrarg>/Uite  to  the  hydrate  of  aluminium,  and  gibbsite  to  the  phosphate. 

GXESECKZTE.    A  pseudomorph  of  Nephelixe  (g.  y.) 

GIGAM'TOZiITE.  A  hydrous  dichroi'te  (p.  320)  foimd  in  a  gneissoid  granite  at 
Tammela,  in  Finland.  Crystalline  form  the  same  as  that  of  dichroi'te,  with  basal 
cleavage  usually  perfect,  and  sometimes  micaceous.  Hardness  =  3'5,  but  on  tlie 
cleavage-surface,  2.  Specific  gravity  2-862 — 2'878.  Colour  greenish  to  dark  steel- 
grey,  lyustre  ^-itreous  and  waxy,  approaching  to  submetallic.  Melts  before  the  blow- 
pipe, with  intumescence,  to  a  greenish  slag.  Contains,  according  to  AVachtmeister's 
analysis  :  46-27  per  cent.  SiO^  25-10  A1'0^  14-04  Fe^O^  2-70  K-0,  3-80  Mg=0,  6-00 
H-0,  with  0-89  Mn-0,  120  Na'-'O,  and  a  trace  of  fluorine.  If  the  greater  part  of  the 
iron  be  regarded  as  protoxide  (Fe^O*  2-83,  Fe'-'O  11-61),  the  composition  of  the  mineral 
will  be  that  of  dichroi'te  +  4  at.  water.   (Dana,  ii.  216.) 

GIIiBEKTlTB.    A  variety  of  BiAsiAi,  MiCA. 

GZiUISJffi.    See  Gold. 

GZXiZsZnGZTE.    Syn.  with  Hisingebitb. 

GZN'.  An  ardent  spirit  prepared  from  corn,  and  generally  flavoured  with  juniper- 
berries.    (See  Jjre's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.,  ii.  337.) 

GZITGER.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  root,  the  black  or  grey,  and  the  white. 
Botli  are  prepared  from  the  root-stocks  of  Zingiber  off.,  about  a  year  old  ;  the  former  by 
scalding  them  in  hot  water  and  drying  in  a  stove,  the  latter  hj  peeling  and  drj-ing  thera 
in  sunshine  without  previous  immersion  in  hot  water.  "White  ginger  contains,  according 
to  Bucholz,  volatile  oil,  1-56  per  cent. ;  extract  soluble  in  alcohol,  0-05;  extract  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  10-50;  gum,  12-50;  starch,  19-75;  mucilage,  8-36;  woody  fibre,  8-00;  matters 
insoluble  in  potash,  26  00;  water,  11-90;  resin,  3-60.  (Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Traite, 
vi.  370). 

GZiarSEWG.  A  root  found  in  China,  and  said  by  the  Chinese  to  possess  extraor- 
dinary medicinal  virtues.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  identical  \\-ith  the  Panax  qnin- 
quefolium,  a  plant  which  is  likewise  found  in  North  America,  and  does  not  possess  any 
such  qualities.  From  the  root  of  the  American  ginseng,  Garrigues  has  obtained  a  neu- 
tral substance  called  Panaquilone  {q.  v.) 

GZOBERTZTE.    Syn.  with  ]VLi.GNESiTE. 

GZaiLSOXi.    A  variety  of  Opal. 

CZSIVION'DZM'.    Syn.  with  Abeaztte. 

CXTHAGZIO'.    See  S.iPONir^. 

CZ.AZA.DZN  or  GX-ZASZIT.    See  Gluten. 

GXiAZRZZV.    See  Baeegin  (i.  500). 

OZiAIfCE.  A  name  applied  to  minerals  having  a  metallic  or  pseudometallic 
lustre;  e.g..  g!ance-coal,  iron-glance,  antimony-glance,  &c. 

CZiASEKZTE.    Native  sulphate  of  potassium.    (See  Sulphates.) 

CXiASS,  (Gm.  iii.  377.) — Glass  is  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
or  of  bolh,  with  one  or  more  silicates  insoluble  in  water,  as  silicate  of  barium,  strontium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  manganese,  iron,  or  lead.  Pure  silicate  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  oramixtiu'e  of  the  two,  even  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silica  to  form  a 
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very  infusible  glass,  would  still  bo  attacked  by  water  and  acids.  Silicate  of  calcium  is 
likewise  acted  on  by  acids  ;  Tiut  a  mixture  of  it  witli  silicate  of  potassium  or  sodium 
resists  tlieir  action.  Sueli  mi.xtures  of  silieale  of  sodium  or  potassium  with  silicate  of 
calcium,  &c.,  are  more  fusible  than  the  simple  salts,  aiui  require  a  smaller  amount  of 
silica  to  render  them  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  water  and  of  acids.  They  con- 
tain between  2  and  3  atoms  of  silii'a  to  I  atom  of  base,  and  still  less  when  alumina  is 
also  present.  The  plass  is  less  fusible,  and  offers  greater  resistance  to  tho  action  of 
water  and  of  acids,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  .silica  and  alumina  it  contains  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  easily  fused,  and  attacked  by  water  and  acids,  the  more  tho 
potash,  soda,  baryta,  lime,  magnesia,  or  oxide  of  lead  i>redominates  ;  an  excess  of  the 
last-mentioned  oxide  renders  it  particularly  fusible,  of  a  high  specific  gravity,  soft, 
easily  scratched,  and  coiToded  by  ucids.  According  to  Baud  rim  on  t  and  Pelouze 
(J.  Cliim.  med.  ix.  277).  the  lustre  and  refractive  power  of  glass  increase  with  tho 
atomic  weight  of  the  bases  contained  in  it;  thus  these  qualities  are  possessed  in  the 
higliest  degree  by  lead-glass,  ue.xt  by  baryta,  next  by  potash,  aud  least  of  all  by  soda- 
glass. 

The  following  substances  yield  the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  formation  of  glass : 

Silica:  Ground  quartz  or  flint,  or  quartz-sand,  wliich  is  sometimes  treated  wit'i 
hydrochloric  acid  to  free  it  from  adhering  sesquioxide  of  iron. — Poiash  :  Pearlash  and 
wood-ashes  (this  likewise  yields  lime  and  ses(|uioxido  of  iron). — Soda:  Carbonate  of 
eodium  ;  .sulphate  of  sodium  witli  charcoal  (wliich  decomposes  the  sulphuric  acid) ; 
native  and  artificially  {>repared  soda  (which  at  the  same  time  yields  lime) ;  common 
salt,  by  which  the  potash-glass — produced  by  using  carbonate  of  potassium — is  decom- 
posed into  soda-glass  and  chloride  of  potassium. — ISari/ia :  Heavy  spar  mixed  with 
charcoal,  or  carbonate  of  barium  ;  rarely  employed.  According  to  Eaudrimont  and 
Pelouze,  1  at.  of  heavy  spar  with  ;i  at.  of  sulphate  of  sodium  and  -1  at.  of  charcoal  yields  a 
peculiarly  brilliant,  fusible,  and  easily  worked  glass,  resembling  flint-glass. — A  mixt\n-e 
of  70  pts.  (1  at.)  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  ol  pts.  (1  at.)  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  !I'J 
pts.  (1  at.)  of  carbonate  of  barium,  aud  221  pts.  (7  at.)  of  silica  yields  a  very 
transparent  glass,  which  scratches  window  glass  (Dobereiner,  Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  243). 
— Sh-ontia:  Sulphate  of  strontium  with  charcoal,  or  carbonate  of  strontium.  70  pts. 
(1  at.)  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  5i  pts.  (1  at.)  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  47  pts.  (1  at.) 
of  carbonate  of  strontium,  and  221  pt.s.  (7  at.)  of  silica  yield  a  remarkably  beautiful 
glass,  specifically  heavier,  more  refractive,  and  much  more  fusible  than  crown  glass 
(Dobereiner). — IJmc :  Lin\o  after  being  burned  and  slaked,  in  powder;  chalk  marl 
(which  also  yields  alumina),  wood-ashes;  the  same  exhausted  with  water;  ball-soda. — ■ 
Oxide  of  had :  Litharge,  minium,  white  lead,  or  1  at.  of  galena  with  3  at.  of  sulphate 
of  sodium,  whereby  -t  at.  of  sulphurous  anhydride  are  evolved. — Alumina  :  Quartz-sand 
containing  clay,  marl,  felspiir,  basalt,  pumice  stone,  and  other  minerals  containing 
silicate  of  alumiuium  and  an  alkali-metal:  they  must  not  however  be  added  in  too  large 
quantity,  because  the  presence  of  too  much  ahimina  produces  in  the  glass  a  tendency 
to  crystallise.    The  mass  of  fused  glass  dissolves  alumina  from  tho  pots. 

Oxidising  agents,  as  nitre,  arsenious  acid,  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  are  added  in 
the  preiniration  of  white  gla.ss,  partly  to  oxidise  the  carbon  contained  in  the  wood-ashes 
or  ball-soda, — which  would  render  the  glass  brown, — partly  to  convert  the  protoxide  of 
iron  into  sesquioxide,  inasmuch  as  a  quantity  of  iron  which  in  the  state  of  protoxide 
would  give  the  glass  a  dark  bottle-green  colour,  will,  if  converted  into  sesquioxide, 
impart  to  it  a  light  yellow  tint  of  much  less  intensity.  If  too  much  sesquioxide  of 
nuingan<'se  is  added,  so  that  the  carbon  an<l  the  proto.xide  of  iron  cannot  reduce  it  all 
to  the  state  of  proto.xide,  which  dissolves  in  the  glass  without  producing  any  colour, 
a  portion  is  taken  up  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  which  stains  the  glass  red;  an  excess 
of  ai-senious  acid  imparts  to  the  glass  a  white  turbidity. 

Si'/is/ancis  causing  turhiditi/. — Bone-a.sh  produces  a  milkiness  in  the  glass,  forming 
what  is  called  Bono-glass;  stannic  oxide  renders  lead-glass  opaque,  and  converts  it; 
into  Enamel. 

Colouring  agcnfs. — Blood-red  :  cuprous  oxide.  Carmine-red  :  purple  of  Cassius. 
Violet-red  :  jieroxido  of  manganese.  Blue  :  oxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of  copper.  Green  : 
the  same  substances,  together  with  sesquioxide  of  iron;  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 
Yellow :  oxide  of  antimony,  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Yellow  with  a  greenish  cast :  sesqui- 
oxide of  uranium. — Aventurin  glass  contains,  according  to  AVohler(Pogg.  Ann.  Iviii. 
28()),  fine  octohedral  segment.s  of  metallic  copper.    (See  Avf.xtuuin  Glass,  i.  476.) 

The  above  ingredients,  powdered  and  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions,  constituto 
the  Glass-frit.  This  is  in  most  cases  fii'st  exposed  in  the  frit-t'r(  n  to  a  gentle  heat, 
which  expels  water  and  part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  dimini>hes  the  subsequi'ut 
swelling  or  frothing  up  of  the  mass.  It  is  then  put  into  large  crucibles  called  glass- 
pots,  made  of  very  refractory  clay,  six  of  which  are  commonly  arranged  on  ledges  in  a 
circular  or  oblong  furnace,  and  exposed  to  a  continually  increasing  beat  for  twelve  or 
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more  hours,  till  t\\e  mass  Id'comes  free  from  liubblcs,  grains  of  quartz,  and  streaks. 
Oliloride  of  potassium,  ehloriJe  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  sulphate  of  sodium 
float  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  thin  fluid  stratum,  which  is  skimmed  off":  the  scum 
is  called  G-lass-gali,  or  Sandivir.  The  glass  is  then  formed  ^to  the  required 
shapes,  and  afterwards  cooled  from  a  red  heat,  as  slowly  as  possible,  in  the  a7inealing 
furnace. 

Bottle-glass. — Specific  gravity  about  2-732  ;  very  infusible  on  account  of  the  small 
proportion  of  potash  and  soda,  and  the  large  quantity  of  alumina  which  it  contains. — 
«.  i'rom  Souvigny.  Prepared  from  quartz-sand,  marl,  elutriated  wood-ashes,  and  a 
portion  of  common  salt  The  phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  glass  arises  from  the 
phosphate  of  calcium  in  the  wood-ashes  (Berthier).  Its  composition  is  nearly 
3(Ca-0.3SiO')  +  Al'O'.SiO-.— i.  From  St.  Etienne.  In  the  preparation  of  this  glass 
heavy  spar  is  employed  (Berthier). — c.  From  Epinac.  Prepared  by  simply  fusing 
together  two  ditFerent  kinds  of  sand,  one  of  which  contains  61 '7  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  cjilcium.  35'6  of  carbonate  of  barium,  and  1-2  of  clay,  the  other  (a  mixture  of  quartz- 
sand  and  fi^lspar).  6  per  cent,  of  potash.  2  of  sesquio.xide  of  iron,  07  of  sesquioxide  of 
manganese.  11  of  alumina,  and  80  of  silica  (Berthier). — d.  From  Sevres.  This  glass 
is  with  difficulty  reduced  to  a  white  mass,  which  is  neither  crystalline  nor  fibrous  in 
its  texture  (Dumas). — e.  Of  unknown  origin  ;  easily  converted  into  fibro-ciyst;clline 
sort  of  Keaumiu-'s  porcelain.  (Dumas.) 

Pale  green  Glass  used  for  Medical  Bottles  and  Chemical  Apparatus. — ^Hard ;  bears 
changes  of  temperature  better  than  white  glass,  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  four  French  varieties 
analysed  by  Berthier. 

Bottle  gl.iss.  Glass  for  medical  bottles. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

a. 

6. 

c. 

d. 

K-0  . 

.! 

3-2 

<3-2 

5-48 

6-1 

10-6 

10-5 

8-0 

Na-0  . 

\.  . 

3-0 

16-4 

Ba^O  . 

0-9 

Ca=0  . 

'.  22-3 

20-7 

18-0 

29-22 

28-1 

10-0 

16-2 

13-0 

15-6 

Mg-0  . 

0-6 

7-0 

0-6 

2-2 

Mn^O  , 

1-2 

0-4 

0-3 

1-2 

Fe^O^  . 

4-0 

3-8 

4-4 

5-74 

G-2 

1-5 

2-5 

1-6 

0-7 

Al'O'. 

80 

10-4 

6-8 

6-01 

14-0 

3-0 

4-5 

3-6 

2-4 

SiO-  . 

.  60-0 

60  4 

59  6 

53  55 

45-6 

71-6 

62-5 

69-6 

62-0 

P^'O^  . 

0-4 

99-0 

100-0 

99^ 

100-00 

100-0 

9?0 

9ri 

Wi 

99^ 

Window-glass. — Approximately  =  Na-0.2SiO-  +  Ca-0.2SiO-.    a  to  /,  French, 
English,   ./'and  g  the  hardest  and  most  infusible  ;  b  the  next;  d  the  softest  and  most 
easily  fused  of  the  whole.    In  France  a  mixture  is  used  of  100  pts.  of  quartz-sand  with 
between  30  and  40  pts.  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  (or  as  much  sulphate  with  char- 
coal) and  30  to  40  parts  of  carbonate  of  calcium.  (Dumas.) 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/• 

Na'O 

.  15-22 

11-30 

12-88 

17-70 

13-7 

10-1 

111 

Ca-0 

.  13-31 

17-25 

16-17 

9  65 

7-8 

14-3 

12-5 

Al'O' 

1-82 

2-20 

2-40 

400 

10-0 

7-6 

7-4 

SiO-  . 

.  69-65 

60-25 

68-55 

68-65 

68-5 

68-0 

69-0 

10li-U0 

100-00 

100  00 

lOU  00 

100-0 

100-0 

1000 

German  Window-glass  generally  consists  of  a  double  siheate  of  calcium  and  potas- 
sium, e.g.  100  pts.  of  quartz-sand,  50  pts.  of  pearlash,  fi-om  25  to  30  pts.  of  chalk,  and 
2  pts.  of  nitre.  In  many  mixtures,  however,  common  salt  is  an  ingredient ;  or  it  is 
really  a  Glauber's  snlt  glas.%  which,  according  to  Gelilen,  is  prepared  with  100  pts.  of 
quartz-sand.  50  pts.  of  dry  Glauber's  salt,  17-5  to  20  pts.  of  Ume,  and  4  pts.  of  charcoaL 

French  Mirror-glass. — Specific  gravity,  2-488—2-506.  About  =  2(Na=0.3SiO=)  + 
Ca-0.3SiO-.  The  variety  a  examined  by  Berthier,  h  by  Tassaert,  c  and  d  by  Dumas. 
All  the  varieties  have  a  bluish  tinge  arising  from  the  soda  (d  the  least),  from  wliich 
the  glass  containing  potash  is  free. 

Venetian  Mirror-glass.— iVhowt  =  K'O.SSiO^  +  2(Na-0.3SiO-)  +  3(Ca=0.2SiO=) ; 
e,  obtained  from  an  old  mirror  of  a  somewhat  yellow  colour.  (Berthier.) 
.  Bohemian.  Glass. — Specific  gravitj-,  2  396;  containing  about  2(K=0.3SiO-)  +  3(C:i^ 
3SiO'-) ;  /  obtained  from  a  goblet  from  Neufeld  iu  Bohemia,  transparent  and  colourless 
(Berthier) ;  g  from  Neufeld  (Gros) ;  h  from  an  old  cup  of  Bohemiau  glass,  perfectly 
transparent  (Dumas) ;  /,  ordinary  Bohemian  glass.  (Peligot.) 

k  English  Crown-glass,  of  specific  gravity  2-487,  has  a  composition  similar  to  that 
«f  I3oli£mian  glass. 
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K-O  
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15 
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2  0 
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8 
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03 
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1  '2 

0*4 

2'2 

o  O 

I'l 

7:i-8.3 
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71-7 

71-6 

G9  1 

76 

67-7 

luu-50 

9^2 

98-1 

101-2 
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Al'O'  .  .2  0/  _„  „  (  2-8 
£>iO=  .       .       .    7£0(       "  ,7o-9 

igl  100-0  100-0 

Cri/slal  glass. — Specific  {jravit}',  2  9  to  3-2;>5,  from  trisilicate  to  totrasilicate  of  load 
and  potassium.  Pure  silicalo  of  lead  is  yollow;  but  when  it  is  eoinI*in(  d  with  a  suflS- 
<'iiiit  iiuantity  of  silicate  of  potassium,  the  mixture  is  colouHess.  This  glass  isobtaiiu'd 
from  10(1  pis.  of  puri' f|uartz-sand.  GO  to  70  pts.  of  minium  or  litharge,  and  30  to  40 
l>ts.  of  purilied  pi-arlash  ;  sometimes  an  addition  is  made  of  4  pts.  of  borax,  3  pts.  of 
nitre,         pts.  of  ai-senious  aeid,  and  0-2  pts.  of  pero.xiile  of  manganese. 

ti.  I.iniiliiii  Cri/.-'/ii' — Ti-ansparent  and  colourless  ;  used  in  the  constniction  of 
lihilosophical  instruments  ;  containing  about  2(K-0.4t>iU-)  +  3(Pb-0.4SiO-)  examined 
by  Bi  rtliier. 

/>.  Prom  Voneclie  in  Tielgium  :  K-O.  I.'^i0= 2(Pli0.4SiO=),  nearly.  (Bcrthier.) 
c.  Prom  Newcastle  ;  2( K-0.3SiO=)  +  3(Pb'0.3SiO=),  neaj-ly.  (Berthier.) 
if.  Origin  unknown;  2^K-0.3SiO-)  +  Ca-'0.3.SiO- +  3(Pb-0.3SiO-),  nearly,  analysed 
by  Dumas. 

c.  Pnglish;  K-'0.3.'^iO-  +  Pb-O  3SiO»,  nearly ;  analysed  by  Faraday. 

Flint-(jliiss. — Aeid  silicate  of  lead  and  potassium,  prepared  from  the  purest  materials 
possible:  for  example,  100  pts.  of  quartz,  50  jits.  of  pearlash,  100  pt.s.  of  minium, 
3  pts.  of  boinix,  015  pt.  of  arsenious  acid,  and  0-2  pt.  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
(iuinand'.s  flint  glass  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3-3  to  3-6  ;  Prauonhofer's,  a  .specific 
gravity  of  3-77.  «.  Plint  glass  examined  by  Paraday.  b.  Gninand's  flint  gla.ss, 
analysed  by  Dumas,  =  2(K=0.2.Si0-)  +  3(Pb=0."2Si0'').  Doberciner  (Sehw.  J.  liv. 
421)  recommends  the  proportions  of  1  at.  of  potash  to  2  at.  of  oxide  of  lead  and 
7  at.  of  siliejL  Paraday's  flint  glass  (Pogg.  Ann.  xviii.  515),  specific  gravity 
;V44.  has  a  very  diflereut  composition,  being  a  compound  of  oxide  of  lead  with  silicic 
and  boraeic  acids. 

Cryst.-il  ,;las9.  Flint  glass.  Slrass. 

a.  b.  c.  d.  t.  a.  b. 


K-O    .  .     9  0  .  6  6  9-4  8  0  13  G7  11*75       11-7  7-9 

Ca-O   2-6  .    .  .    .  0-5 

n.-O  .  .    28-2  34-4  37-4  32  5  33  28  43-05  .     43-5  53  0 

Mm-O  .  .      10  )  „  „  (  trace. 

I'e'O'  .  .     0-4  J  ■    •  " "  I 

Al'O'  .  ...  10  1-2  .    .  .    .  ...      1-8  10 

^\0-    .  .    59-2  5G  0  51-4  5G  0  5193  44  30  .     42  5  38-1 

97-8       98  0      100-2      100  0      '  98-88  99-10      100-0      100  0 

The  Mnit:  I'lii.r,  or  Pin-rc  de  Slrass,  used  in  the  furmation  of  artificial  gems  consists 
of  flint  glass  with  a  smaller  projiortion  of  silicate  of  potassium,  prepared  likewise  with 
the  purest  ingredients:  r.g.  100  parts  of  quartz  or  rock-crystal,  32  to  52  parts  of 
hydrate  of  potassium  purified  by  alcohol.  154  to  157  parts  of  miuium.  or  171  parts  of 
pure  wiiite  lead,  fi  to  9  jnirts  of  borax,  n  i  P^rt  of  arsenious  acid.  Dumas  analysed 
the  .S'//-/f.v.f  manufaetured  by  Douault-Weiland,  the  composition  of  ■«-hich  is  nearly  = 
K-(  ).2SiO-  -t  3tPb-0.2.Si0-). 

The  flint  glass  b  contains  also  a  trace  of  arsenious  acid,  and  the  Slrass  a  trace  of 
borax  in  addition. 

Afiii/iirht  <//(iA<. — .\  bnjwnish-coloured  glass,  interspersed  with  small  spangles, 
which  give  it  a  peculiar  shining  appearance,    (i^ee  vol.  i.  ]i.  47G.) 

Jii(bi/  f7/(i.t.t,  containing  Gold. — Splittgerber  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixi.  144)  gives  the  fol- 
l.'wing  (iioportions.  as  affording  an  excellent  glass  of  this  kind:  3  lbs.  4^  oz.  of 
fine  wliile  s.ind,  1  lb.  14  oz.  of  nitre,  1  lb.  13  oz.  of  pure  white  sod.i,  4  oz.  of 
carbonate  of  ealeium,  2}  oz.  of  arsen-oiis  aeid.  4i  oz.  of  niiniiiiii,  4  oz.  of 
antimony-glass  (i.  322\  and  the  solution  of  a  Dutch  ducat,  weighing  3-41  tri-amme,';. in 
aqua  regia.  The  gold-solution  is  first  jioured  into  the  sand;  the  remaining  ingredient.s 
are  then  added,  and  the  wliol'>  is  put  into  .-i  glass-pot  and  exposed  for  more  than 
three  hours  to  a  ^vilite  heat.  This  method  differs  from  former  one.s,  in  not  having  any 
purple  of  Cassius  or  o.xidc  of  tiu  ad'lcd,  those  materials  having  hitherto  been  always 
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considered  necessary.  The  glass  tlius  obtained  is  perfectly  colourless,  but  on  being 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  500°  C.  (9.32°  F.),  assumes  an  intense  ruby  colour.  Tlie 
colour,  when  once  produced,  cannot  be  again  destroyed  by  exposure  to  heat,  even  in  an 
atmosphere  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or  in  a  close  crucible  surrounded  vrith  sand,  pow- 
dered charcoal,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  or  by  throwing  the  glass  into  a  flux  of  nitre  or  chlorate 
of  potassium  ;  before  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  however,  it  loses  its  colour,  but  re- 
gains its  original  tint  on  cooling  and  subsequent  exposure  to  heat.  Splittgerber 
accounts  for  the  peculiarities  of  this  glass  by  assuming  that  the  gold  in  the  colourless 
variety  is  in  the  form  of  trioxide ;  and  that,  when  heated  a  second  time,  it  is  converted 
into  the  ruby-red  oxide  described  by  Berzelius,  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen combining  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  substances  present — probably  with  the 
antimonious  oxide.  The  slight  increase  in  bidk  consequent  on  the  second  heating 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  this  view.  Splittgerber  likewise  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
coloured  glass  with  purjile  of  Cassius,  but  of  a  violet  rather  than  a  ruby  tint.  Eose 
(Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxii.  556)  gives  the  following  proportions  for  ruby-coloured  glass  :  46 lbs. 
of  tine  quartz,  12  lbs.  of  borax,  12  lbs.  of  nitre,  1  lb.  of  minium,  1  lb.  of  white  arse- 
nious  acid,  and  a  solution  of  8  ducats  in  aqua  regia.  The  whole  is  then  mixed  and 
fused  as  before.  The  resulting  glass  is  colourless,  but  when  again  heated  to  redness 
acquires  a  ruby  colour ;  Rose  has  likewise  observed  that  the  red  colour  is  produced, 
■whether  the  glass  is  heated  in  atmo.spheric  air,  oxygen,  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  If  ex- 
posed to  a,heat  at  which  it  softens,  it  becomes  opaque  and  liver-coloured.  When  it  is 
fused  before  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  colourless  drops  are  obtained,  which  Rose 
could  not  again  obtain  of  a  red  colour  by  heating.  Eose  is  of  opinion  that  the  colour- 
less glass  contains  silicate  of  gold,  and  that  this  compound,  when  heated,  is  decom- 
posed, with  separation  of  oxide  of  gold,  which  imparts  the  red  colour  to  the  glass ; 
moreover,  that  the  liver-coloured  glass  probably  contains  metiillic  gold. 

a.  Aventurin  from  Venice,  analysed  by  Gahn.  b.  Analysed  by  Peligot.  c.  By 
Kersten.  d.  Rubj'-glass,  analysed  by  Splittgerber,  the  gold  found  by  experiment 
amounting  to  less  than  one-half  the  quantity  per  cent,  added.  c.  Venetian  ruby- 
glass,  in  the  form. of  flattened  round  masses,  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  varieties 
by  being  very  fusible,  and  not  losing  its  red  colour  when  melted ;  analysed  by  Bohnie. 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxviii.  335.) 


Aventurin  glass. 

Uuby  Glass. 
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c. 

d. 
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Enamel  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  double  silicate  of  lead  and  potassium,  rendered  opaque 
by  stannic  oxide.  In  one  specimen  of  enamel,  Dumas  found  8-3  per  cent,  of  potash, 
60-3  of  oxide  of  lead,  9-8  of  stannic  oxide,  and  31-6  of  silica.  Antimonious  or  arse- 
nious  acid  produces  a  similar  efl!'ect  to  the  stannic  oxide.  By  adding  colouring  agents, 
principally  metallic  oxides,  to  white  enamel,  the  coloured  varieties  are  obtained 
(p.  487). 

For  further  details  on  the  composition  and  manufacture  of  glass,  see  Urc's  Dictionari/ 
of  Arts,  Manufactwrs  and  Mines,  ii.  339  ;  Pay  en,  Pnds  dc  Chimic  IndusirUIIc,  4mo 
Edition,  i.  489;  Eegnault,  Cours  de.  Chimir,  ii.  332;  Pelouze  et  Fr^my,  Traitc  dc 
Chimic  Gtniralc,  3me  dditiou,  ii.  Ou  porcelain  colours  for  enamel,  Wiic liter  (.Vnu. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  99). 

Decomposition  of  Glass. — 1.  Water  extracts  potash  or  soda  from  glass,  together 
with  a  portion  of  silica,  the  decomposition  taking  place  with  greater  eiise  in  proportion 
as  the  glass  is  richer  in  these  alkalis,  and  more  minutely  divided,  and  the  tempi  rature 
of  the  water  higher.  The  powder  filed  oif  from  a  tube  of  wliito  glass  reddens  mois- 
tened turmeric-paper  (Bischof,  Kastn.  Arch.  i.  443).    Finely  powdered  plate-glass 
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acts  in  a  similar  manner  (Faraday,  Pogg.  Ann.  xviii.  £69).  Water  triturated  wilb 
powdered  gla.ss  in  an  agato  mortar  becomes  alkaline,  and  on  the  addition  of  sal- 
ammoniac  deposits  flakes  of  silica  (Fuclis,  Kastn.  Arch.  v.  306).  Water  becomes 
alkaline  after  long  digestion  with  glass  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  likewise  turbid,  from 
separation  of  an  insolubla  silicate  of  calcium  (Dumas).  An  alkaline  reaction  is 
exhibited  by  the  powder  of  bottle-glass,  and  ot  Keaumur's  porcelain,  formed  from  it  ; 
also  of  plate-glass,  crown-glass,  flint-glass,  and  white  enamel.  After  sufficient  washing 
it  no  longer  reddens  turmeric-paper,  unless  it  be  recrushed  in  a  mortar.  One  hundred 
parts  of  flnely  divided  flint-glass  boiled  for  a  week  with  water,  lose  7  pt.s.  of  potash, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  evaporation  (Griffiths,  Quart.  J.  of  .Sc. 
XX.  258).  The  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  produces  a  similar  alteration,  separating 
the  potash  and  soda,  and  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  silica  with  the  lime  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  glass ;  glass  thus  decomposed  often  exhibits  prismatic  colours  on  its 
surface.  Sometimes  this  superflcial  decomposition  is  scarcely  visible;  but,  on  warming 
the  glass,  numerous  fine  scales  peel  off,  and  leave  the  surface  dull,  o^iaque,  and  wrinkled. 
This  fault  shows  itself  in  glass,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  economising  fuel,  too  small 
a  quantity  of  silica  has  been  added.  The  pearly  stratum  with  which  specimens  of 
antique  glass  found  buried  in  the  earth  are  covered  consists  almost  whoUj*  of 
silica  (Griffiths).  Glass  which  has  lain  in  pits  at  least  ten  feet  deep  in  the  ground, 
is  soft  when  dug  up,  and  may  be  bent  and  indented,  and  even  cut  in  two  with  a  knife  ; 
but  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  it  again  hardens,  and  if  it  has  been 
previously  bent  or  twist<'d,  it  becomes  extremely  brittle,  like  unanuealed  glass.  (Col- 
ladon,  .1.  C'him.  med.  xvi.  579.) 

2.  All  kinds  of  glass  are  corroded  bj'  ht/dr/ijluoric  acid,  with  formation,  partly  of 
fluoride  of  silicium,  and  partly  of  the  double  fluorides  of  silicium  and  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  &c.  A  hot  concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  also  decomposes 
every  variety.  Glass  which  is  poor  in  silica  is  attacked  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol ;  and 
glass  of  yet  inferior  quality — that,  namely,  which  becomes  dull  on  exposure  to  heat 
(Dumas) — is  acted  on  by  boiling  hi/drot-hloric  and  »(7/-/c  «c/(/«,  and  aqua-rcgia,  a  didl 
spot  remaining  after  evaporation  of  the  acid  (Berzelius).  The  acids  dissolve  out 
potash,  soda,  lime,  and  other  basfs,  and  sepxirate  the  silica.  On  powdered  glass  they 
act  with  far  greater  energj-.  From  pulverised  flint-glass  boiling  hydrochloric  acid 
extracts  potash  only,  not  the  oxide  of  lead  (Griffiths).  JIany  kinds  of  bottle-glass 
which  resist  the  action  of  acetic  acid  are  decomposed  by  the  stronger  mineral  acids  ; 
thus  a  bottle  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  will  sometimes,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  gradu- 
ally become  covered  with  warty  depressions,  which  at  last  penetrate  tlirougli  the 
substance  of  the  glass  (Dumas).  In  distilling  hydrochloric  acid  from  a  green  gla-s 
retort,  Hess  (Pogg.  Ann.  xx.  510)  obtained  a  crystalline  sublimate  [?J  of  silica,  wlido 
chloride  of  pota.'<sium,  sesquioxide  of  u-on,  and  silica  were  dissolvetl.  JNIany  anhj'drous 
salts  of  ammonia  containing  the  stronger  acids,  also  attack  glass — especially  lead- 
glass — when  heated  in  contact  with  it ;  such  is  the  case  with  a  mixture  of  liydrochlorate 
and  nitrate  of  ammonium  (Silliman),  or  the  neutral  or  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium, 
(^larchand,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlii.  556.) 

3.  Solutions  oi potn.fk  and  soda  dissolve  out  the  silica  of  glass  with  greater  ease  in 
proportion  to  their  temperature  and  degree  of  concentration.  Even  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, the  alkaline  liquid  partially  dissolves  the  glass  bottle  in  which  it  is  preserved, 
frequently  causing  it  to  crack.  Even  ammonia  attacks  man}'  kinds  of  glass  ;  a  bottle 
made  of  flint-glass,  and  containing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  became  so 
fragile  that,  on  shaking  it.  pieces  of  glass  were  detached.  (Griffiths.) 

4.  Glass  containing  lead  blackens  when  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  in  h^'drogen 
gas,  from  reduction  of  the  lead — and  when  heated  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from 
formation  of  sulphide  of  lead.  On  this  account  Guinand's  flint-glass  (p.  841)  becomes 
tarnished  in  dwelling-houses  (Faraday).  A  bottle  made  of  French  glass,  in  which 
sulphydrate  of  ammonium  had  been  kept,  acquired  a  metallic  lustre,  from  formation  of 
sulphide  of  lead.   (Bischof,  Br.  Arch.  xvii.  242.) 

Cri/stallixcd  or  Dn'itrificd  Glass. — a.  Many  kinds  of  glass,  when  slowly  cooled  in 
the  pots,  separate  into  two  portions,  the  one  crystallising  in  opaque  prisms  and  needles, 
the  other  retaining  its  vitreous  character.  According  to  the  following  analysis  by 
Dumas,  it  appears  that  the  portion  which  crystallises  gives  up  soda  to  that  which, 
remains  iu  the  vitreous  state. 

Crystallisod  portion.    Vitroons  portion. 

Na-0  '    .    11-9    .       .  19-8 

Ca-0  12  0    .  .120 

Al'O'   .      4-9    .       .  3-5 

SiO'   .    6S-2    .       .  64-7 

Too^  1000 
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h.  Reaumur's  Porcelain. — Many  kinds  of  glass,  after  exposure  for  several  hours  to  a 
heat  at  which  they  become  soft — for  example,  in  a  potter's  furnace — pass  into  a  condi- 
tion resembling  porcelain.  Bottle  glass  is  the  most  disposed  to  undergo  this  change, 
doubtless  from  the  greater  quantity  of  alumina  which  it  contains ;  next  in  order  is  the 
more  common  sort  of  green  window  glass  ;  white  glass  rich  in  lime  is  also  liable  to 
this  change,  but  not  pure  silicate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  or  lead-glass.  (Lewis, 
Dartigues.) 

The  devitrification  takes  place  just  as  well  if  the  glass  vessels  are  surrounded  within 
and  without  with  an  infusible  powder  or  cement,  to  prevent  them  from  losing  their 
shape — c.  g.  sand,  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gypsum,  bone-ash,  clay,  powdered  bricks,  lime, 
scsqiuoxide  of  iron,  charcoal,  or  soot, —  as  when  they  are  heated  by  themselves  ;  but 
in  the  former  case,  a  longer  time  is  required  (Lewis,  Dartigues,  Morveau).  It 
occurs  also  in  a  similar  manner  with  glass  enveloped  in  a  lava-stream  (Morveau). 
This  change  may  either  be  regarded,  according  to  Dartigues'  supposition,  as  arising 
simpl}'  from  the  amorphous  glass  passing  without  change  of  composition  into  the 
crystalline  state — the  long  continued  state  of  softness  affording  the  atoms  an  opportu- 
nity of  uniting  together  in  crystalline  molecules ;  or  we  may  suppose  with  Lewis,  3Ior- 
veau,  and  Dumas,  that  the  glass,  in  undergoing  this  change,  loses  a  portion  of  its 
alkali,  which,  when  the  glass  is  ignited  bj-  itself,  passes  off  in  vapour,  and  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  powder  during  ignition,  is  absorbed  by  the  powder.  Dumas  is  like- 
wise of  opinion  that  the  protoxides  of  manganese  and  iron  present  in  the  glass  are 
peroxidised  at  the  same  time.  According  to  Lewis,  the  sand  surrounding  the  glass  as 
cement  becomes  caked  together  by  absorbing  alkali.  Dumas  found  in  a  devitrified 
specimen  of  bottle  glass  only  2  per  cent,  of  potash,  together  with  27'4  per  cent, 
of  lime,  6'6  of  the  peroxides  of  manganese  and  iron,  12  0  of  alumina,  and  52-0  of 
silica,  [The  behaviour  of  Eeaumur's  porcelain  in  fusing  is  also  in  favour  of  this 
theory ;  vicl.  seq.'] 

In  this  change,  the  following  facts  are  to  be  distinguished  :  —  1.  The  glass  first  be- 
comes cloudy,  and  appears  blue  by  reflected  and  yellow  by  transmitted  light  (Lewis, 
Fournet),  still,  however,  exliibiting  a  vitreous  fracture.  The  blue  colour  is  also  seen 
at  the  fractured  edges,  and  consequently  cannot  proceed  from  oxidation  (Fournet), 
The  opacity  doubtless  arises  from  the  separation  of  fine  particles,  whose  composition 
differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  mass.  Many  iron  slags  behave  in  a  similar  manner 
(especially  the  double  silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium).  Many  slags  which  appear 
green  when  cooled  rapidly,  become  blue  within  and  yellow  by  transmitted  light  when 
slowly  cooled,  even  if  they  are  green  on  the  outside,  but  the  powder  again  assumes  a 
green  colour.  This  fact  would  appear  to  explain  the  action  of  the  test  which  is  em- 
ployed to  distinguisli  a  great  many  earths  and  heavy  metallic  oxides  by  the  blowpipe ; 
viz.  that  the  bead  obtained  by  fusing  them  with  borax  or  mierocosmic  salt,  remains 
clear  when  rapidly  cooled,  but  becomes  turbid  and  opaque  by  exposure  to  inUrnipLd 
blasts,  or  flaming,  whereby  it  is  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  soft  state,  and  crystalline 
compounds  are  produced  and  separated.  (Fournet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixxix.  370;  also 
J.  pr.  Cliim.  xxvi.  331.) 

2.  After  this  stage,  white,  opaque  needles  are  formed,  proceeding  from  the  inner  and 
outer  surfaces  of  the  glass,  and  finally  meeting  in  the  centre.  The  place  of  contact  is 
often  marked  by  a  brown  line.  The  mass  thus  far  changed  is  Reaumur's  porcelain. 
When  burnt  between  pipe-clay,  it  has  a  smooth  surface,  but  if  burnt  between  lime  or 
bone-ash,  it  acquires  a  rough,  wrinkled,  or  blistered  surface.  When  burnt  between 
powdered  charcoal,  its  surface  becomes  black  or  grey  (Lewis).  It  is  white  and  nearly 
opaque,  appearing  at  the  fractured  surface  to  possess  a  straight  fibrous  texture ;  it  is 
specifically  heavier  than  glass,  and  so  hard  that  it  scratches  glass  and  sometimes  even 
rock-crystal,  and  emits  sparks  with  steel ;  it  does  not  crack  so  readily  with  changes  of 
temperature  as  glass,  or  even  as  porcelain,  and  conducts  heat  and  electricity  better 
than  the  former,  so  that,  unless  insulated,  it  does  not  become  electrical  by  friction. 
Reaumur's  porcelain  may  be  used  instead  of  ordin;iry  porcelain  in  the  fabrication  of 
vessels.  It  fuses  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  glass,  and  is  thereby  converted  into 
a  white  or  grey  enamel,  trausp.arffnt  only  at  the  edges — having  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
harder  than  glass,  but  softer  than  Eeaumur's  porcelain.  The  specific  gravity  of  this 
enamel  is  to  that  of  the  substance  before  fusion  as  2-625  :  2'SOl  ;  it  does  not  become 
electrical  by  friction.  (Morveau.) 

3.  If  the  bilking  be  too  long  continued,  the  tlireads  of  the  fasciciilated  or  fibrous 
structure  become  separated  by  fissures,  and  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  fine-grained 
and  subsequently  a  coarse-grained  mass,  loose,  grejdsh,  and  still  more  diflScult  of 
fusion.  When  the  porcelain  has  begun  to  change  from  the  fibrous  to  the  granular 
condition,  it  may  still  be  fused  by  the  heat  of  a  forge  to  a  pearly,  porous  mass, 
which  contains  green  glass  enclosed  within.    If  the  change  to  the  fine-grained  con- 
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dition  is  coniplfto,  it  fuses  to  a  spongy  mass ;  but  when  the  coarse-grained  state  is 
arrived  at,  it  no  longer  fuses,  but  cakes  together  to  an  exceedingly  hard  mass,  havino- 
a  dense  fracture. 

CXiAUBAPATXTZ:.  A  mineral  from  the  Mongo  islands  on  the  ^Mosquito  coast, 
where  it  occurs  in  geodes  of  small  yellowisli-green  or  lirown  crystals,  consisting  of  7  t 
per  cent,  phospliate  of  calcium,  1;V1  sulpliate  of  sodium,  and  .lU-3  water.  {Jiammc/s- 
bcrr/'t!  I\lnii  riilrhi'inii ,  p.  981.) 

CZiAUBER  SAXiT.    Sulphate  of  sodium.    (See  SlT.riiATr.s.) 

CIiiVUBSRZTX:.  Native  sidphate  of  sodium  and  calcium,  NaCaSO'.  It  i-i 
found  ery>lalli.sed  in  four-sided  prisms,  belonging  to  the  nionoclinic  system.  Colour 
greyish-whito  and  wine-yellow.  Lateral  planes  transversely  striated  ;  terminal  phines 
smooth.  Fracture  foliated  or  conchoidal.  Hardness  -  2'5  to  3.  Specific  gravity 
-  '2-01  to  2-85.  Lustre  vitreous.  Streak  white.  Taste  sliglitly  saline.  JJcfore  the 
blowpipe  it  deerepilales,  and  mells  (o  a  white  enamel.  Becomes  opaque  when  im- 
mersed in  water.  It  is  found  in  crystals  in  rock-salt  at  Villa  Eubia,  near  Ocana,  in 
New  Castile;  also  at  Aussee,  in  Upper  Au>tria,  in  Bavaria,  at  the  salt  mines  of  \'jc  in 
France,  and  in  the  province  of  Tavapaca,  I'eru.    (Dana,  ii.  371:.) 

CZ.tiUCEN'E.  C-IIX'(?).  According  to  Volckel,  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium 
heated  to  ;jiH)^  C.  yields,  among  otlier  products,  a  compound  called  poliDi,-,  C-'ll'N'; 
and  thi.s,  when  heated,  gives  oil'  1  at.  ammonia,  NIP,  and  is  converted  into  ghiucene. 
(See  SixpiiocvANATivs.) 

GXiATTCIC  ACID.  The  name  originally  given  to  tlie  acid  of  Glnucium  jhwiim, 
now  known  to  be  fuuuiric  acid. 

CXiAUCZNE.  An  alkaloid  obtained  by  Probst  from  the  leaves  of  the  yellow 
horned  pnppy  {Glauciuia  Jlavum),  a  plant  growing  on  sandy  sea-shores.  It"  is  not 
contained  in  the  flowers  or  tlie  root  of  the  plant.  It  may  be  extracted  by  macerating 
the  leaves  with  acetic  acid  ;  boiling  the  acid  juice  to  coagulate  the  chlorophyll  ;  treating 
the  clarified  liquid  with  nitrate  of  lead  ;  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  preciintating  the  filtered  liquid  with  deeocti(ni  of  oak-bark;  mL.\in"-  tliis 
Jirecipitate  with  lime  while  still  moist,  after  wasliing  and  pressing;  treating  the  mix- 
ture at  a  gentle  heat  with  alcohol;  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  tiirough  the  alcdholie 
filtrate,  to  precipitate  the  lime;  driving  otf  tlie  alcohol  by  evaporation;  and  tnatinif 
till'  residue  with  water.  Glauciuo  then  remains  undissolved,  and  may  be  purified  by 
solution  iu  boiling  water. 

From  its  aqueous  solution  it  separates  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  colourless 
crusts,  composed  of  nacreous  scales;  the  ethereal  solution  deposits  it  in  a  pitchy  mass. 
From  the  solutions  of  its  salts  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  as  a  curdy  mass,  which 
after  .«ome  time  becomes  pitch}-,  and  melts  to  an  oil  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
Its  taste  is  harsh  and  bitter.  It  is  moderately-  soluble  in  hot  water,  freely  in  alcohol 
and  ether  ;  the  solution  blues  reddened  litmus. 

Glaucine  decomposes  at  high  temperatures;  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  assumes 
a  fine  violet  colour  ;  the  product  forms  with  water  a  deep  red  solution,  from  which 
ammonia  throws  down  a  deep  indigo-blue  precipitate.  Glaucine  is  quickly  decomposed 
by  nitric  aciil. 

Glaucine  forms  neutral  salts,  which  have  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  are  precipitated 
by  tincture  of  galls.  The  In/drochloraic  and  the  sidjjhatc  are  crystalline,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  'plwsphatc  crystallises  readily  (Probst 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  211.) 

CXiAUCXTTIVI  PZiAVirnX.  The  i/<lloiv  Jiorncd  jwppt/.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
after  drying  in  the  air,  give  off  8  per  cent,  water  at  110='  C.  The  seed  dried  at  this 
temperature  contains  42-5  percent,  oil.  The  stems  (air-dried?)  yielded  l-j  per  cent., 
the  seeds,  9-32  per  cent,  ash,  containing  in  100  parts: 

CO'-       SO'    P^O*      Si02    NaCl     K-O    Na-O   Ca'O     Mg^O    FeiO'  Mn'O-^'^os' * 
Stem  .    6  39    5-89    2  -10    ■1-15  29-14  13-82     .  .    29  00    3-3.5    0-82    0-02  o-02 
Seed  .  22-39    0-76  11  29    2  76    1-07    5  86    1-59  38-22    5  95    5-22    0  70  4-19 

(Cloez,  Institut.  1860,  p.  124:  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lis.  129.)  The  plant  contains 
fumaric  acid  and  two  alkaloids — viz.  glaucine  in  the  leaves,  glaueopicrine  in  the 
root. 

CX.ATJCODOTE.  (Co;  Fe)S  .  (Co;  Fe)As. — A  mineral  resembling  mispickel  iu 
crystalline  I'orni  and  in  composition,  excepting  that  the  iron  is  partly  replaced  by  cobalt. 
It  crystallisrs  in  prisms  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  Cleavage  very  distinct, 
parallel  to  the  base,  less  so  parallel  to  the  prismatic  fiices;  also  massive.  "  Hardness 
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=  5.    Specific  gravity  =  6-975  to  6-003.    Lustre  motallic.    Colour  greyish  tin-whit& 
Streak  blacL    It  occurs  in  chlorite  slate  with  cobaltine  in  the  province  of  Huasco, 
Chile,  and  with  a  pale  yellow  calcite  at  Orowitza,  in  the  Bannat.    It  contains : 
S  As  Co         Fe  Ni 

From  Chile      .       .    20-21    43-20    24-77    11-90    trace    =  100  08  Plattner. 
„     Orowitza.       .    19-78    43-63    32-02     4-56      .  .      =    99  99  (ratera). 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  gives  the  reactions  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  iron. 
(Dana,  ii.  63.) 

GXiA.TTCOXiITE.    Sjni.  with  Scapolite. 

GXiA.xrconiSXiA.Trxc  A.CXI>.  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  ellagic  acid 
(p.  484). 

CIiA.VCOTI'IT&.  A  silicate  of  iron,  occurring  in  green,  translucent,  opalescent 
rounded  grains  in  the  greensand  of  various  localities.  According  to  Ehrcnberg 
(Berl.  Akad.  Ber.  1854,  pp.  374-384;  1855,  pp.  86-172;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1854, 
p.  885),  these  grains  consist  of  the  stony  nuclei  and  silicified  shells  of  polythalami<-B. 
Their  composition  is  somewhat  variable,  as  the  following  analyses  will  show : — a.  From 
Gay  Head,  Massachusetts,  by  S.  L.  Dana  {Dana's  Mincralogi/,  ii.  288);  h.  From 
Cauleys  Pits,  Woodtown,  New  Jersey,  H.  B.  Rogers  (ibid.);  c.  From  the  green  sand- 
stone between  Dortmund  and  Witten,  Westphaha.  (Von  der  ilurck,  Jahresb.  f. 
Chem.  1855,  p.  1007.) 

Si02  A1203  Fe=0  Mg=0  Ca^O  K-O  H^O 

a.  56-70  13-32  20-10  1-18  1  52         .  .  .  .  =  92-92 

*.  48-45  6-30  24-31  .  .  trace  12  01  8-40  =    99  47 

c.  53-46  5-00  21-78  6  21  .  .  8  79  4  76  =  100  00 

A  green  ferrous  silicate  imbedded  in  the  calcspar  of  Takli,  near  Nagpur,  in  Central 
India,  appears  to  have  the  composition  of  glauconite.  (T.  L.  Haughton,  PhO.  Mag. 
[4]  xvii.  16.) 

CitilUCOPHATrz:.    See  "Wionrra. 

CIiAircoPXCItlM'E.  An  alkaloid  contained  in  the  root  of  Glaiichan  flavum.  It 
is  extracted  by  exhausting  the  root  with  acetic  acid ;  precipitating  by  ammonia ;  redis- 
solving  the  precipitate  in  acetic  acid :  precipitating  the  solution  with  decoction  of  oak- 
bark  ;  treating  this  precipitate  with  lime  and  alcohol,  as  described  in  the  preparation 
of  glaucine;  exhausting  the  alcoholic  residue  mth  ether;  evaporating  the  ethereal 
Bolution  ;  treating  the  residue  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  ether,  which  leaves  pure 
glaucopicrine  undissolved;  and  crystallising  from  Ijoiling  water. 

Glaucopicrine  forms  granular  crystals  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  especially  when 
hot ;  less  soluble  in  ether.  Its  salts  have  an  extremely  bitter  and  nauseous  taste. 
Animal  charcoal  removes  the  glaucopicrine  from  their  solutions.  Glaucopicrine,  or  any 
of  its  salts,  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  dark  green  pitchy  product, 
insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  ammonia. 

Hydrochlorate  of  glaxicopicrine  crj'stallises  in  rhomboi'dal  plates  or  in  bundles  of 
prisms,  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  sulphate  and  phosphate  are  likewise 
erystallisable.    (Probst,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  254.) 

GXiAUCOSISERITS.    Syn.  -(vith  Yivlvnite. 

GX>z:CBOnXA.  The  herb  of  ground  ivy  {Gkchoma  h(dcracca)  at  the  flowering 
time  contains  a  tannic  acid  which  turns  iron-salts  green,  also  acetic  acid,  tartaric  acid, 
sugar,  gum,  volatile  oil,  waxy  and  oily  substances,  an  acrid  and  a  slightly  bitter 
substance,  &c.  1000  pts.  of  the  flowering  herb  lost  by  drying,  824  pts.  water ;  the 
residue  yielded  to  ether  24  pts.,  then  to  alcohol  8  pts ,  then  to  water  56  pts.,  to 
hydrochloric  acid  16  pts.,  and  there  remained  72  pts.  of  insoluble  vegetable  fibre  (J.  B. 
Enz,  Vierteljahrsschr.  pr.  Pharm.  x.  11.) 

GlilADXlNr.    See  Gluten. 

GXiXSTKXTS.  A  greenish  variety  of  olivine  from  a  talcose  slate  in  Perm,  Russia; 
also  occurring  in  gneiss  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden,  with  augite  and  garnet,  and  in  veins 
3  inches  thick  in  the  mica  slate  of  Kytsehimsk,  north  of  Miask  in  the  Ural.  (See 
Oi.niNE.) 

CX.OSVX.ARZA.    According  to  G.  F.  Walz  (N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  xiii.  281).  the 

leaves  of  Glohularia  Alt/pum  contain  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  a  peculiar  tannic  acid, 
globularitann  ic  acid,  whose  lead-salt  drii'd  at  100°  C.  contains  C'H'-Pb'O';  a  resin, 
globul  ar  esi  n,  C*"H'^0^  having  a  very  strong  and  fragrant  odour,  and  a  bitter  principle, 
globularin,  C™H"0'*,  which  is  resolved  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  globularetin, 
(jiijjuQs  ^iiitg  pulverulent  substance  which  mdts  to  a  resin  when  heated),  para- 
globularetin,  C'-H"'0'  (a  slightly  coloured  pulverulent  substance  insoluble  in  ether 
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and  prpcipitated  by  water  from  its  alcoholic  solutiou),  and  glucose,  \nth  elimination  of 
1  at.  water : 

C™II"0"  =  C'=II"0»  +  CnVO*  +  CTI'-'O"  +  H-O. 
For  details  respecting  these  compnuiids,  see  Gmrlins  Handbook,  XV.  38  ;  xvi.  82. 

GLOBULIN-,  or  CRYS TALLIN.  (Lehman  n,  Physiol.  Chem.  i .  366;  Handw. 
'2'"  Anil.  ii.  — (i  crli.  iv.  t.')!).  )  albuminous  substance  existing  in  the  erystallino 
Ifiis  of  the  eye,  antl,  according  to  Jierzclius  and  otliers,  in  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
As  however  it  ha.s  never  been  obtained  from  the  latter  source  free  from  colouring 
matter,  the  identity  of  the  two  substances  cannot  be  considered  as  quite  established, 
morn  especially  as  the  albuminoiLS  substance  obtained  from  the  blood-corpnscles  by 
lichmann's  latest  process  differs  essentially  from  that  in  the  crystalline  lens.  (See 

II.1-.M  ATO-CuY.STAI,I.IN. ) 

From  the  crystalline  lens,  globulin  is  obtained  by  triturating  this  body  with  water, 
evapiiratiiig  the  liltered  liquid  at  a  temperature  below  .OO"  C.  and  purifying  the  dry 
residue  by  digestion,  first  with  ether,  then  with  dilute  alcohol.  In  the  lens  of  the 
human  eye,  Berzclius  found  35  9  per  cent,  of  dry  globulin. 

Ciloliulin  thus  prepared  is  a  yellowish  tran.sparent  mass  which  swells  up  in  water 
and  dissolves,  for  the  most  part,  forming  a  gummj-  li<iuid.  The  solution  becomes 
opaline  at  73°  C,  and  deposits  a  eoagulum  at  93°,  therefore  at  a  temperature  con- 
siderably above  that  at  which  albumin  coagulates  (i.  65).  Mixed  with  a  small 
(piaiitity  of  acetic  acid,  it  becomes  opaline,  and  deposits  a  eoagulum  at  50°;  but  a 
largi'r  cjuantity  of  acetic  acid  either  prevents  the  coagulation  altogether,  or  renders  a 
ti  inpcrature  of  100°  necessary  to  produce  it.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  slight 
alkaline  reaction  and  behaves  witli  mineral  acids  and  metallic  salts,  in  most  respects, 
like  a  solution  of  albumin.  According  to  Lehmann,  the  solution  acidulated  with  acetic 
ai'id  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  a  solution  mixed  with  ammonia  gives  a  precipi- 
tate when  cautiously  neutralised  with  acetic  acid.  Moreover,  on  passing  carbonic  acid  gas 
through  the  aqueous  solution,  a  precipitate  is  obtaini'd  which  is  soluble  in  pure  water. 

The  chemical  composition  of  globulin  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  albumin. 
Mxdder  found  it  to  contain  on  the  average,  51'35  per  cent.  C,  7  0  II,  16'5  N,  and  0'3 
to  VI  S.    Lehmann  found  I'l  per  cent,  sulphur. 

According  to  Lehmann,  globulin  from  the  crystalline  lens  yields  by  incineration 
0"2l  per  cent,  phosphates,  and  1'55  per  cent,  soluble  salts,  consisting  of  alkaline 
chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates,  but  no  alkaline  carbonate  (whereas  the  albumin 
of  serum  or  white  of  egg  always  yields  alkaline  ash).  V>\\\  the  liquid  separated  by 
filtration  from  coagulated  globulin  yields  an  ash  containing  alkaline  earlionate. 
According  to  the  same  chemist  also,  glol)ulin  when  coagulated  by  heat  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  the  liltered  liquid,  instead  of  exhibiting  increased  alkaline  reaction, 
like  white  of  egg  similarly  heated,  is  found  to  have  an  acid  reaction.  Hence  Lehmann 
concludes  that  soluble  globulin  contains  ammonio-sodie  phosphate,  whieli  is  resolved  by 
lieat  into  ammonia  and  acid  phosphate  of  sodium.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  globulin 
contains,  in  combination  with  soda,  an  organic  acid — probably  lactic  acid — to  which  is 
due  the  alkaline  a.sh  obtained  from  the  liquiil  filtered  from  coagulated  globulin.  Tho 
presence  of  ditVcrent  mineral  salts  in  allinruin  and  in  globulin  may  perhaps  account  for 
the  slight  differences  observed  in  the  characters  of  the  two  bodies. 

According  to  Valenciennes  and  Frt'my  (Compt.  rend.  xliv.  1122).  the  outer  and 
inner  portions  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eyes  of  mammalia  contain  different  modifi- 
cations of  albumin,  and  those  of  fishes  contain  another  albuminous  substance  called 
phaconin.   (See  Eve,  p.  615.) 

CLOCKERITX:.  A  basic  ferric  sulphate.  2Fe'Ol.'50'  +  6  aq.,  occurring  in  stalac- 
tites (4'  con-^iderable  size  at  Obergrund  near  Zuckmantel  in  Austrian  Silesia.  (See 
Sn  en  \ti.s.  ) 

GLONOXN'.    .'^yn.  with  XiTUOGLYCF.nrN-.    (See  Gltcekix.) 

CLOSSECOLITZ:.  (Shepard,  Sill.  Am.  .L  [2]  xxiv.  121;  Pisani,  Compt. 
rend.  H,  :>1  II. )  —X  silicate  of  aluminium  from  Rising  Fawn,  in  Dade  Countrj-,  Georgia, 
compact,  witli  eonchoidal  fracture,  dvdl,  of  white,  yellowish,  or  brownish  colour,  with 
shining  streak ;  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Hardness  =  2  to  2'5.  Specific  gravity  =  2  2 
(or  if  protected  from  penetration  of  water.  17).  Soft  to  the  touch  and  ver\-  brittle. 
Heated  in  a  tube,  it  gives  off  water  (17  percent,  according  to  Shepard.  2r8  according 
to  I'isani).  and  turns  bluish-grey.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe;  exhibits  a  fine  blue 
colour  with  cobalt-solution.  Decomposed  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid.  Shepard 
regariled  it  as  an  opal  ;  but  according  to  Pisani's  analysis,  it  contains  40  4  per  cent. 
SiO-,  .^7  S  .VIHV,  0  .">  Mg=0,  and  21-8  water  (=  100-5). 

GLOTTALXTE.  A  mineral  from  the  greenstone  near  Port  Glasgow,  on  the 
Clyde  ;  occurring  in  cubes  with  the  angles  truncated  ;  colourless  or  white,  with  vitreous 
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lustre.  According  to  Thomson's  analysis  {Outlines  of  Mi  ncralogi/,  i.  Z2%\  it  con- 
tains 37-01  SiO-,  16-31  Al'O',  0-50  Vc*0\  23-93  CVO'and  21-25  water  (=  99-00), 
agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula 

6(Ca'O.SiO'i)  +  2Al'0'.3Si02  +  18  aq.,   or  2Ca»SiO'.  «/*SiO'  +  6  aq. 

Greg  {Minerals  of  Great  Britain,  p.  171)  regards  the  mineral  as  chabasite,  a  view 
wliich  does  not  accord  with  Thomson's  analysis.  The  existence  of  the  mineral  as  a 
distinct  species  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  positively  established.  {Bammds- 
bcrg's  Minerakhemie,  p.  781.) 

GX.1TCXC  ACXS.  C'=H'S0'  =  C='/?"0'»(Pcligot),  or  C^'H'^0".2H0  (Roch- 
leder  and  Kawalier).  Kalisacckaric  acid.  (Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phjs.  Ixvii.  l.il; 
Mulder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxvi.  2i3 ;  Gerh.  ii.  563.) — An  acid  produced  hy  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalis  on  sugar.  A  solution  of  dextroglucose  (grape-  or  starch- 
sugar),  saturated  with  lime  or  baryta,  and  left  to  itself  for  several  weeks,  gradually 
loses  its  alkaline  reaction,  and  the  base  which  it  contains  is  no  longer  precipitable  by 
carbonic  acid.  It  then  gives  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  bulky  white  precipitate  of 
basic  glueate  of  lead,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  yields  glucic  acid 
(Peligot).  An  easy  mode  of  preparing  the  acid  is  to  mix  grape-sugar  melted  at 
100°  C.  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  -n-ith  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
baryta,  potash,  or  soda.  Great  rise  of  temperature  then  takes  place;  and  if  the  action 
be  stopped  before  it  has  gone  too  far,  a  large  quantity  of  glucic  acid  is  obtained, 
which  may  be  extracted  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  as  above.  (Persoz.) 

Glucic  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  boiling  cane-sugar,  in  contact  with  the  air,  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  filtering ;  saturating  with  chalk ;  evaporating  to  dryness  ;  and 
digesting  the  residue  in  a  very  small  quantitj'  of  water.  The  brown  syrupy  liquid  thus 
obtained,  which  contains  acid  glueate  of  calcium,  together  with  the  calcium-salt  of 
apofilucic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  calcium,  and  uncrystallisable  sugar,  is 
treated  with  alcohol  to  precipitate  the  apoglucate,  and  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal : 
then  mixed  with  caustic  lime  in  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  the  acid  reaction  ;  and 
again  with  alcohol,  which  throws  do^\-n  neutral  glueate  of  calcium  in  white  flakes. 
From  this  salt  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  its  solution  with  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  as  above.  (Mulder.) 

According  to  Eochleder  and  Kawalier  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiv.  28,  299;  Jahresb. 
1858,  p.  257),  gallotannic  acid  boiled  with  barj-ta-water  yields  glucic  and  gallic  acids, 
and  if  the  liquid,  when  cold,  be  filtered  to  separate  the  precipitate  of  gallate  of  barium, 
the  filtrate  shaken  up  with  air,  and  the  rusty-brown  precipitate  thereby  formed  be  re- 
moved, a  solution  is  obtained  free  from  gallic  acid ;  and  on  removing  the  barj-ta  by 
sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with 
sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  glucic  acid  remains  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
acid  syrup. 

Glucic  acid  (from  sugar),  obtained  from  its  solution  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  is  a 
colourless,  amorphous  body,  resembling  tannin,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; 
that  obtained  from  tannic  acid  does  not  solidify  (Kawalier).  According  to  Mulder 
it  does  not  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  but  according  to  Peligot,  it  is  highly  hydro- 
scopic when  dry.  It  has  a  very  fresh  taste.  Heated  to  10u°  C.,  it  decomposes,  turn- 
ing bro-wn,  and  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  aqueous  solution  turns 
brown  when  boiled  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  apoglucic  acid.  With  the  same  acids  in  the  concentrated  state,  it  forms  a 
brown  ulmic  substance  insoluble  in  water. 

The  glucates,  both  acid  and  neutral,  ai-e  soluble  in  water.  The  neutral  calcium- 
salt,  dried  at  100^,  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  appears  to  contain  C"H'*Ca'0'-r  iH  'O 
(Analysis  by  Mulder,  38-4  per  cent.  C,  4-5  H,  and  23-2  Ca;  calculation,  38-8  C,  4"0  H, 
and  22-6  Ca).  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  sp.aringly  in  alcohol.  The  aqwous  solution 
is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  yielding  acid  glueate  and  carbonate  of  calcium. 

The  acid  calcium-salt  crystallises  in  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  aqueous  glucic  acid  on  carbonate  of  calcium. 

Lasic  glueate  of  lead \%  insoluble  in  water,  and  appears  to  contain  2C'-n'*Pb'0'.3Pb'-'0 
+  II-'O.  (Analysis  by  Peligot,  14-8  and  14-2  C,  1-9  H,  69-3  and  70-5  Pb;  calculation, 
15  0  C,  1-7  H,  and  70-0  Pb.) 

iLpogrlucic  acid,  the  product  formed  from  glucic  acid  by  oxidation  in  the  air 
(p.  848),  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  of  its  calcium-salt  by  precipitating  with 
acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  lead-salt  «ith  sulphydric  acid.  In  the  di\y  state 
it  forma  a  brown  amorphous  mass  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether.  According  to  Mulder,  it  contains,  when  dried  at  120°  C,  C^W'O^ 
+  HO.  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  assam;ir.  (See  Assamaw,  Caramel,  Ilu-wc  acid, 
SuoAB,  Ulmic  aced.) 
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GXiTTCINXXIVX.  Glycium,  BeryUium.  Spnhol  G;  atomic  vnifjlit  \1 :  qt  Si/mhol 
Be  ;  atoiaic  iviii/hl  7. 

This  somewhat  rare  metal,  the  oxide  of  which  was  discovered  Ly  Viuiqiii  liii  in  1798, 
occurs  as  a  silicate,  either  alone,  as  in  phenacit<',  or  associated  with  odier  silicaLes,  ia 
beryl,  euclase,  Icucopliane,  liclvite,  and  several  varieties  of  gadolinite ;  also  as  an 
ahiniinate  in  chrysolnTyl  or  cyniophane. 

W6  liler  and  JJussy,  in  18li8,  first  obtained  metallic  fjlucinum,  thouph  in  an  impure 
and  pulverulent  state,  by  fusing  the  cliloride  with  potassium  in  a  platinum  crucible. 
Beequerel  afterwards  reduced  it  in  steel-f^ey  crystalline  scales  by  electrolysing  a 
solution  of  the  chloride;  and  Debray,  in  1851  (Ann.  Cli.  I'liys.  |  3]  xliv.  5).  obtained 
it  in  the  compact  state  by  reducing  the  chloride  with  sodium,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  Deville's  first  process  for  the  reduction  of  ahiminium.  A  small  dish  containing 
chloride  of  glucininn  is  introduced  into  a  combustion-tube, and  after  the  air  has  been 
expelled  by  a  current  of  hydrogen,  another  small  dish  containing  metallic  sodium, 
previously  well  cleansed  from  naphtha  by  pressure  between  filtering  paper,  is  likewise 
introduced.  Heat  is  then  applied,  first  to  the  sodium  to  melt  it,  and  tlien  to  tile  chlo- 
ride of  glucinum,  which  volatilises,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  melted  sodium,  is 
thereby  decomposed.  A  black  mass  consisting  of  glucinum  and  chloride  of  sodium  is 
thus  olitained,  from  which  the  metal  may  be  separated  in  distinct  globules,  by  melting 
the  mass  in  a  small  crucible  witii  an  additional  quantify  of  chKiride  of  sodium,  and 
wasliing  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water.  The  improved  methods  of  reducing  chloride 
of  aluminium  witii  sodium  (i.  loO)  might  doubtless  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the 
preparation  of  glucinum. 

Glucinum,  as  obtained  by  Debray's  process,  is  a  white  metal,  of  specific  gravity 
21.  It  may  be  forged,  and  rolled  into  sheets  like  gold.  Its  niel ting-point  is  below 
that  of  -silver.  It  may  be  melted  in  the  outer  blowpipe-flame,  without  exhibiting  the 
phenomenon  of  ignition  presented  by  zinc  and  iron  under  the  same  circumstances  ;  it 
cannot  even  be  set  on  fire  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  but  in  both  experiments 
becomes  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  oxide,  which  seems  to  protect  it  from  further 
change.  It  does  not  appear  to  combine  with  sulphur  under  any  circumstances,  but 
unites  directly  with  chlorine  and  iodine  with  the  aid  of  heat.  It  unites  readily  with 
ai/iro)!,  forming  a  hard  brittle  substance  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  ;  this  alloy  is 
idways  furmed  when  glucinum  is  reduced  in  porcelain  vessels.  Glucinum  does  not  de- 
compose jviU(  r  at  a  boiling  heat,  or  even  when  heated  to  whiteness.  Sulphuric  and 
hi/drochloric  acids  dissolve  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Citric  arid,  even  when 
concentrated,  does  not  act  upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  dissolves  it  but  slowly 
at  the  boiling  heat.  Gluciuum  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia,  but  dissolves  readily  iu 
caustic  potash. 

The  above-mentioned  properties  diflfer  considerably  from  those  of  the  metal  which 
AVnhler  obtained  by  igniting  chloride  of  glucinum  with  potassium  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  the  metal  thus  produced  being  a  grey  powder,  very  refractory  in  the  fire, 
but  combining  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  chlorine  much  more  energetically  than 
Debray's  metal.  The  difTerences  appear  to  be  due,  partly  to  the  diflferent  states  of 
aggi-egation,  and  partly  to  the  contamination  of  Wiihler's  metal  with  platinum  and 
potassium. 

Compounds  of  Glucinum. — Glucinum  forms  but  one  class  of  compounds,  and  into 
these  it  was  supposed  by  Eerzelius  to  enter  as  a  sesquiatomic  radicle  (with  the  atomic 
weight  7)  the  cliloride  being  J>e-'C1',  and  the  oxide  Be'O',  this  view  being  based  upon 
certain  resemblances  between  the  chlorides  and  hydrates  of  glucinum  and  aluminium, 
and  upon  the  supposed  capability  of  glucinum  and  aluminium  to  replace  one  another 
in  indefinite  i>it)portion  in  minerals,  e.g.  in  chrysoberyl.  This,  however,  has  been 
completely  disproved  by  the  researches  of  Awdejew  and  Damour,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  proportions  of  glucinum  and  aluminium  in  chrysoberyl  are  quite 
constant,  from  whatever  locality  the  mineral  maj'  be  derived.  Jloreover.  glucina  bears, 
on  the  whole,  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  protoxides  than  to  the  sesquioxidcs. 
It  forms  a  carbonate  and  double  carbonates,  which  alumina  does  not.  When  strongly 
heated  it  volatilises  like  magnesia,  without  fusing,  whereas  alumina  melts;  audit 
cannot  be  fused  with  lime,  as  alumina  can,  without  the  presence  of  another  body,  such 
as  silica  or  alumina. 

ALrain.  chloride  of  glucinum  does  not  form  definite  compounds  with  the  alkaline 
chlorides  as  chloride  of  aluminium  does.  For  these  reasons  Debray  reganls  glucinum 
as  monatomic,  that  is,  as  replacing  1  at.  of  hyilrogen,  and  assigns  to  glucina  the  for- 
mula G-0. 

This  view  of  the  atomicity  of  glucinum  is  further  recommended  by  the  greater  sim- 
jdicity  of  the  formuhv  which  it  atTords  for  many  of  the  compounds  of  the  metal ;  take 
for  ex.imple  the  phosphates  analysed  bv  Scheffer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  144): 
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Orthopkosphates. 
G  =  4-7  Be  =  7. 


2ggjF0=  +6aq.  =  ^^^5|0^+  3aq 
Na^O  ■ 


-P^O'  +7  aq.  = 
(NH*)-0  ) 


(por 

G 
Na 


0'  +  |aq. 


2Be'0'.3FO'  +  21  aq.=  2(B?«j"''|  0"  +  21  aq 
3Xa-0  (  3P=0H  21  aq.=   ^^.^'l  lo»  +  =5'  aq. 


ji^jCP^O^  +21  aq.=  o(Be2)"'|0'«+  aq. 


ffOj        +  /  aq.  —    ^5.2)  ^ 

2GP0.P-0'     +  5  aq.=(^'°'^i|0'    +5  aq.|       2Be^O'.3FO^+ 15aq.  =  ^'^^^J^l'^|o'= +  l,').iq 

On  the  other  hand,  H.  Eose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcvi.  445)  is  disposed  to  regard  glucina  as  a 
sesquioxide,  partly  from  certain  considerations  relating  to  its  specific  volume,  and  fur- 
ther, because  when  heated  with  alkaline  carbonates,  it  decomposes  tliem,  which  no 
protoxide  is  known  to  do.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  many  compounds  of  glucinura 
are  not  isomorphous  with  the  generalitj-  of  substances,  which,  if  glucinum  be  monatoiiiic, 
must  be  represented  by  similar  formulae.  Thus  glucina  is  not  isomorphous  with  lime 
or  magnesia  ;  chrysoberj-l,  if  expressed  by  the  formida  Al-GO'-,  will  be  included,  so  far  as 
composition  goes,  in  the  class  of  spinels  ;  but  in  erj-stalline  form,  it  differs  essentially  from 
all  other  minerals  of  that  class.  The  emerald,  G«/SiO',  also  differs  completelj-  in  crystal- 
line form  from  the  generahty  of  silicates  of  tlie  form  M-SiO'.  Ordway  (SHI.  Am.  J. 
[2]  xxvi.  197)  finds  that  glucina  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  basic  salts  with  three 
and  six  at.  of  metal  to  1  at.  of  acid  radicle,  and  adduces  this  tendency  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  sesqui-equivalent  value  of  the  metal ;  inasmuch  as  aluminium  and 
ferricum  exhibit  the  same  tendency  ; — but  as  lead,  which  is  certainly  not  sesqui-atoniic, 
forms  a  great  number  of  basic  salts  of  similar  constitution,  this  argument  has  not  much 
force. 

On  the  whole,  the  question  as  to  the  equivalent  value  of  glucinum  cannot  be  regarded 
as  decided,  but  the  balance  of  evidence  appears  to  incline  in  favour  of  the  sesqui-equiva- 
lent value. 

The  affinity  of  glucina  for  acids  is  less  than  that  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  of  yttria, 
but  stronger  than  that  of  alumina;  for  the  hydrate  decomposes  aramoniacal  salts  at  the 
boiling  heat.  The  hydrate  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  the  ignited  oxide  slowl}-,  but  it 
may  be  rendered  easily  soluble  by  fusion  with  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  salts  are 
colourless,  unless  the  acid  itself  is  coloured:  many  of  them  crystallise  well.  Most 
neutral  glucinum  salts  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  solutions  have  a  sweet,  astringent 
taste,  and  redden  litmus.  Many  glucinum  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  e.  (/.  the 
borate,  phosphate,  carbonate,  &c.,  dissolve  readily  in  acids.  The  silicates  dissolve  in 
acids  only  after  ignition  -n-ith  sulphate  of  potassium;  by  fusing  them  wtth  caustic  al- 
kalis or  alkaline  carbonates,  the  glucina  is  separated,  and  is  then  soluble  in  acids. 
Glucinum  salts  containing  volatile  acids,  even  the  sulphate,  give  off  the  acid  when 
ignited ;  the  anhydrous  chloride  volatilises  witliout  decomposition. 

Glucina  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  basic  salts.  Aceordincr  to  Ordway  the  neutral 
nitrate,  2GNO'+  3H  O,  or  Be"<0^3N-0=+ 9H-0,  heated  for  20  hours  over  the  water- 
bath,  leaves  a  soluble  basic  nitrate  containing  G»0.2GN0^  +  311-0  or  2Bo'0'.3N-'0* + 
9H-0 ;  the  same  salt  remains  in  solution  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral 
nitrate  is  treated  in  the  cold  with  carbonate  of  barium,  but  on  boiling,  the  whole  of 
the  glucina  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  salt  containing  a  great  excess  of  base. 
The  neutral  nitrate,  formate,  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  glucinum  may  be  almost 
wholly  converted  into  tribasic  salts  by  digestion  with  hydrate  of  glucinum.  The 
neutral  nitrate  may  also  be  converted  into  the  tribasic  salt  by  partial  neutralisation  of 
the  acid  with  ammonia:  the  sulphate  also  in  like  manner,  but  the  solution  does  not 
bear  dilution.  The  solution  of  the  acetiite  dissolves  hydi-ate  of  ghiLinum,  till  it  is 
(Converted  into  a  sexbasic  salt. 

OXiITCXXI'ITM:,  AXiXOTS  or.  But  little  is  known  of  the  alloys  of  glucinum.  An 
alloy  of  this  metal  with  iron  is  obtained  by  heating  glucina  to  whit^Miessin  contact  with 
iron  and  charcoiil  (Stromeyer),  or  with  iron  and  potassium  (H.  Davy);  also  by 
decomposing  glucina,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  by  the  current  of  a  powerful  v<">l- 
taic  battery,  the  negative  pole  of  which  is  formed  of  an  iron  wire,  which  is  fused  by 
the  current  (H.  Davy).  The  alloy  obtained  by  Stromej-er  is  white  and  less 
malleable  than  iron,  and  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  a  glucinum-salt  and  a  ferrous  salt 
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GlUCIIfTTM,  BROniXSX:  or.  GBr  or  Bf-Br*. — Olueiiuiin  takis  iiro  wlich 
Iieatcd  ill  liroiniiii-vapuiii-,  lonning  a  bromide,  wliicli  subjiines  in  lung  colourless  prisms, 
is  fiisililc,  volaiilc,  aiul  dissolves  in  wafer,  with  great,  rise  of  tcmpi'rature.  — Ilyilrato 
of  uliioiiui  dissolves  in  acjuoous  liydroLromic  acid,  and  the  solution,  when  evaporated, 
3  ieids  deliijuescent  crystals  of  a  hydrated  bromide,  which  when  ignited  leave  a  residue 
of  yliieiiia.    ( I!  ert  li  em  o  t. ) 

GI.UCIWUIVI,  CHI.OR£OE  OF.  GCl,  or  ]5e-Cl-''. — Formed  by  lieating  the 
melal  in  chlorine  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  by  the  action  of  aqueous  hydrochloric 
neid  on  the  metal  or  its  oxide.  The  anhydrous  chloride  is  prepared  by  passing  dry 
ehlorine  gas  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  glucina  or  pulverised  \n'ryl  with  charcoal.  It 
then  collects  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube,  or  in  the  receiver,  in  silky  needles  and 
flakes,  thickly  interwoven  or  caked  together  into  a  dense  mass.  It  melts  at  a  gentle 
heat,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  again  sublimes  in  needles.  It  is  less  volatile  than 
chloride  of  aluminium.    Heated  with  potassium  or  .sodium,  it  yields  glucinum. 

Chloride  of  glucinum  dissolves  in  water,  witli  considerable  rise  of  temperature  and 
a  In'ssing  noise;  it  is  very  deliquescent.  The  solution,  which  may  akso  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  glucina,  or  the  metal,  in  hydrocliloric  acid,  deposits  on  evaporation  a  crys- 
talline mass,  consisting  of  the  hydrated  chloride,  UCl.H'-O.  A  basic  chloride,  or 
v.vi/rhloridc,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  with  glucina,  or  by  treating  it 
with  a  (juantily  of  ammonia  not  sufficient  for  cumplele  pn  eipitation. 

CXiUCXMTiria,  detection  AWD  ESTZniA.TIOII'  or.  l.  licactions. — 
Glucinum  is  not  precipitated  from  neutral  or  acid  solutions  by  fi'lpht/dric  acid. 

Alkali iw  siilphiddi  throw  down  hydrate  of  glucinum  as  a  bulky  white  precipitate, 
with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid. 

Caustic  pataslt  and  soda  form  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  glucinum, 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali,  but  completely  precipitated  on  boiling,  if  the  solution  is 
dilute,  and  rcdissolving  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  on  cooling ;  if  the  caustic  alkali- 
solulion  was  very  concentrated,  the  hydrate  does  not  separate  from  the  boiling  solution 
till  water  is  added,  but  tl\('  preci]iitation  then  takes  place  immediately'. 

Ammonia  also  precipitates  the  hydrate,  even  in  presence  of  aniraoniacal  salts  ;  the 
precipitate  is  not  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  alkaline  larthx,  and  likewise  magnrsia  and  yttria,  precipiitate  glucinum  as  a 
hydrate.  Tho  normal  and  acid  carbonates  of  jiciiassium  and  sodium  throw  down 
a  bidky  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  glucinum,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent. 
Ciirboiiatc  of  ammonium  produces  a  similar  precipitate,  but  soluble  in  a  much  smaller 
excess. 

Carbonate  of  barium  precipitates  glucina  completely  at  the  boiling  heat;  in  the 
pold,  according  to  H.  Eose  (Handb.  d.  Chem.  Anal.  ii.  61),  no  precipitate  is  formed; 
but  according  to  Awdejew  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ivi.  101)  and  Weeren  {ibid.  xcii.  91), 
partial  precipitation  takes  place.  Ordinary  phosphate  of  sodium  throws  down  a  floc- 
eulent  precipitate.  Ferrocyanidc  of  pejtassium  produces  no  preeip)itate  at  first,  but  the 
li(iuid  becomes  gelatinous  after  a  while.  Alkaline  succinates  form  a  white  precipitate  ; 
(■/^ir/f^rc  yn/As  throws  down  yellow  flakes.  Glucinum  salts  are  not  precipitated  by 
sulphate  of  potassium,  liydrofluosilieic  acid,  carbonate  of  calcium,  oxalic  acid,  alkaline 
oxalates  or  tartrates,  or  by  ferrieyanide  of  potassium. 

The  reactions  of  glucinum  are  in  most  respects  similar  to  those  of  aluminium.  A 
sufficient  distinction  between  the  two  is,  however,  afforded  by  the  reaction  with  ear-, 
bonate  of  ammonium,  which  dissolves  the  precipitates  of  glucinum  formed  by  alkalis, 
and  alkaline  carbonates,  but  not  the  corresponding  precipitates  of  aluminium.  A 
furtlu  r  distinction  is  that  glucinum-compound^,  moistened  with  nitrate  of  cobalt  and 
healed  before  the  blowpipe,  do  not  give  the  blue  colour  which  is  characteristic  of 
uluminiuin-compounds. 

2.  Quantitative  Esti  mation  and  Separation. — Glucinum  is  precipitated  from 
its  solutions  for  quantitative  estimation  by  ammonia,  or  better  by  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium.   The  precipitate,  when  washed  and  ignited,  yields  pure  anhydrous  glucina. 

The  methods  of  separating  glucinum  from  other  metals  arc  for  the  most  part  the 
same  as  those  for  the  separation  of  aluminium. 

^\^len  glucinum  and  aluminium  occur  together  in  solution,  the  best  mode  of  sepa- 
rating them  is  that  given  by  Eerzclius,  viz.  to  boil  the  precipitated  hydrates  with  a 
his;lily  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape 
The  whole  of  the  glucina  then  dissolves,  and  the  alumina  remains  behind.  To  ensure 
complete  separation,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  sal-ammoniac  .solution  before  precipita- 
ting, and  continue  the  boiling  for  a  considerable  time,  renewing  the  water  as  it  evajx)- 
ratos,  to  prevent  the  solution  becoming  too  concentrated.  When  the  evolution  of 
ammonia  ceases,  the  solution  is  to  be  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  then 
littered  hot,  and  the  glucina  precipitated  by  sulpliide  of  ammonium.    The  method 
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usually  giren  for  effecting  tliis  separation — viz.  by  digestion  in  a  cold  strong  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonium — is  not  satisfactory,  because  a  portion  of  the  alumina  dis- 
Bolves  together  -n-ith  the  glucina,  although  by  itself  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  carbonate  of 
ammonium.  Neither  docs  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  barium  gire  satisfactory 
results,  a  portion  of  the  glucina  always  going  down  with  the  alumina.  (Weeren.) 

According  to  V.  Hofmeister,  on  the  contrary  (J.  pr.  Chem.  bucvi.  1),  the  method 
of  digestion  in  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  the  best  of  all  methods  of  separating  glucina 
from  alumina,  provided  it  be  carried  out  as  follows : — The  mixture  of  the  two  earths 
precipitated  by  caustic  ammonium  and  washed,  is  digested  in  a  quantity  of  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonium  not  much  more  than  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole  of 
the  glucina,  this  quantity  having  been  approximately  determined  beforehand.  The 
alumina  which  remains  is  then  perfectly  free  from  glucina.  The  solution  contains  the 
•whole  of  the  glucina,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  alumina  ;  if  the  quantity  of 
alumina  thus  dissolved  is  rather  large,  the  solution  becomes  spontaneously  turbid,  after 
standing  for  6  to  12  hours.  The  solution  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated 
till  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia.  Tlie  weU- 
washed  precipitate,  if  treated  ^vith  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  synallir  than 
that  previously  used,  yields  a  residue  of  alumina,  which  may  contain  glucina  ;  and  in 
that  case  the  resulting  solution  is  free  from  alumina.  The  same  treatment  is  now  to 
be  applied  to  this  undissolved  residue  (or  to  the  solution,  if  the  residue  is  free  from 
glucina) ;  and  in  this  manner  a  complete  separation  of  the  two  earths  is  effected.  The 
best  way  of  precipitating  the  glucina  from  its  solution  in  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  to 
supersaturate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  ammonia  mixed  with  a  little 
sulphide  of  ammonium.    (See  also  Scheffer,  p.  853.) 

3.  Atomic  weight  of  Glucinum. — The  atomic  weight  of  glucinum  has  not  yet  been 
determined  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  those  of  most  other  metals.  The 
early  determinations,  founded  on  analyses  of  the  chloride  and  sidphate,  were  much  too 
high,  the  error  having  apparently  arisen  from  the  formation  of  basic  salts  in  the  pre- 
cipitations, so  that  the  separation  of  the  base  and  acid  was  not  complete. 

Awdejew  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ivi.  101)  found  in  chloride  of  glucinum  prepared  hy  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  a  mixture  of  glucina  and  charcoal,  from  86-7  to  88-3  per  cent, 
of  chlorine;  whence,  for  the  formula  GCI,  he  finds  G  =  4  82,  and  for  Be-CP,  Be  =  7-3. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  sulphate  of  glucinum,  G-SO^  Awdejew  found  for  the 
atomic  weight  of  glucinum  (S  =  32'2)  values  ranging  from  4-565  to  4-722,  mean 
G  =  4-65,  which,  if  reduced  to  the  value  which  it  should  have  for  S  =  32,  becomes 
G  =  4-62,  or  Be  =  6-93. 

From  these  determinations,  the  atomic  weight  of  glucinum  may  be  estimated  ap- 
proximately as  G  =  4-7  or  Be  =  7. 

dUCXNTTAX,  FXiVORXDS  OP.  GF  Or  BeT'. — The  anhydrous  fluoride  is 
not  known.  The  solution  of  hydrate  of  glucinum  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  dries  up 
to  a  colourless,  transparent,  gummy  mass,  which  remains  clear  at  60°  C,  but  gives  off 
water  and  becomes  milk-white  at  100°,  then  swells  up,  and  at  a  red  heat  gives  off  part 
of  its  acid,  provided  the  whole  of  the  water  has  not  previously  been  driven  off.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  even  after  it  has  been  heated.  (Berzelius.) 

Fhuiride  of  Glucinum  and  Potassium.  KF.GF,  or  3KF.Be-F^. — Precipitated  in 
small  scaly  crystals  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  component  fluorides.  If  the  fluoride 
of  potassium  be  added  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  chloride  of  glucinum,  the  compound 
separates  in  the  form  of  a  jeUy,  but  its  solution  in  hot  water  yields  crystalline  scales 
on  cooling.  (Berzelius.) 

GIilTCXNITM,  XODZSZ:  OP.  GI  or  Bc'I'. — Glucinum  takes  fire  when  heated 
in  iodine  vapour,  the  iodide  subliming  in  colourless  prisms  easily  soluble  in  water 
(Wohler).  It  is  less  Tolatile  than  the  chloride,  and  is  decomposed  by  oxygen,  even 
at  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  yielding  iodine  and  glucina.  (Debray.) 

CXiVCXn-VMC,  OXXDB  OP.  Glucina.  Bcryllia,  Bcrylhrde,  Stlsserde.  Q-O, 
or  Be'O^- — Glucina  may  be  prepared  from  beryl  or  either  of  the  other  silicates  o< 
glucinum  by  calcination  with  alkaline  hydrate  or  carbonate,  or  -with  quicklime. 
Weeren  fuses  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  pt.  finely  pounded  beryl  and  3  or  4  pts. 
carbonate  of  potassium  in  a  hessian  crucible,  keeping  the  mixture  at  a  full  wliite  heat 
for  two  hours  ;  treats  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  usual  way,  to 
separate  silica;  precipitates  the  glucina,  alumina,  and  ferric  oxide  -with  ammonia;  and 
boils  the  precipitate  with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  as  long  as  ammonia  con- 
tinues to  escape,  frequently  renewing  the  water.  By  this  means  the  glucina  alone  is 
dissolved,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Debray  prepares  glucina  from  the  emerald  of  Limoges  by  the  following  process.  The 
mineral,  finely  pounded  (levigation  with  water  is  quite  superfluous),  is  fused  with  half  its 
weight  of  quicklime  in  an  air-furnace,  and  the  glass  thus  obtained  is  treated,  tii-st  with 
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dilute,  and  then  with  strong  nitric  acid,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  homogeneousjelly.  The  pro- 
duct is  then  cv.aporatcd  to  dryness,  and  heated  sutBeiently  to  decompose  tlie  nitrates  of 
aluminium,  <;luoinuni,  and  iron,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  calcium;  and  the 
rrsidue,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  glucina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  nitrate  of  calcium, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  free  lime,  is  boiled  with  water  containing  sal-ammoniac,  which 
dissolves  the  nitrate  of  calcium  immediately,  and  the  free  limo  after  a  while,  witli 
evolution  of  ammonia  (if  no  ammonia  is  evolved,  the  calcination  has  not  been  carried 
far  enough,  and  must  bo  repeated).  The  liquid  is  then  decanted ;  the  precipitate,  after 
thorough  washing,  treated  with  boiling  nitric  acid;  and  the  resulting  solution  of 
alumina,  glucina,  and  iron  poured  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  mixed 
with  free  ammonia.  The  earths  are  thereby  precipitated  without  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  gbicina  rcdissolves,  after  seven  or  eight  days,  in  the  excess  of  carbonate 
of  ammonium.  As  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  may  also  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of 
iron,  it  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  precipitate  the  iron 
c(jmpletely.  Lastly,  the  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  distilled  oflT,  and  the  carbonate  of 
glucinum  which  remains  yields  pure  glucina  by  calcination. 

According  to  G.  Schcffer  (Ann.  Ch.  i'liarm.  cix.  Ill),  the  preceding  processes 
are  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  glucina:  the  following  gives  better  results.  A 
mixture  of  7  pts.  beryl  and  13  (its.  fluorspar  is  digested  at  100° — 200^0.  with  about 
18  pts.  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  leaden  eapside  (or  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  especially  if  a 
somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  liuorspar  be  used),  a  large  quantity  of  fluoride  of  silicon 
being  tliereby  evolved.  The  mass  is  then  heated  nearly  to  redness  in  a  capacious 
porcelain  crucible,  and  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  tho 
solution  is  mixed  with  1'7  pts.  sulphate  of  ammonium,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  potassium,  and  left  to  itself  till  the  greater  part  of  the  alumina  contained  in 
it  has  crvstallised  out  in  the  form  of  alum.  To  separate  the  alumina  still  remaining 
in  solution  from  the  glucina,  tho  liquid  decanted  from  the  alum-crystals  is  diluted 
with  6  or  8  times  it.s  volume  of  water,  and  digested  for  two  or  three  days  with  granu- 
lated zinc,  then  heated  with  the  zinc  and  filtered.  The  whole  of  the  alumina  is 
therebj'  precipitated  as  basic  sulphate,  while  the  glucina  remains  in  solution,  also  as 
basic  sulphate  (G-O.G-SO')  together  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  greater  part  of  tho 
l  itter  may  be  crystallised  out  as  zinco-potassic  sulphate  by  addition  of  sulphate  of 
1  ntassium  (T-l  pts.  of  that  salt  to  1  pt.  of  zinc  dissolved)  ;  the  decanted  liquid  mixed 
with  excess  of  acetate  of  sodium;  the  remaining  zinc  precipitated  by  sulphydric  acid; 
the  filtrate  neutralised  with  ammonia;  and  the  whole  of  the  glucina  preeijiitated  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  Common  beryl  treated  by  this  process  yields  from  11  to  12-5 
per  cent,  pure  glucina. 

(ilueina  is  a  soft,  light,  very  bulky  white  powder,  of  specific  gravity  2'967.  It  is 
tasteless  and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  It  is  not  hardened  by  heat  like  alumina,  but 
merely  rendered  less  soluble  in  acids.  When  vei-y  strongly  heated,  it  volatilises,  like 
magnesia,  without  fusing.  Ebelmen  has  obtained  it  in  hexagonal  prisms  by  exposing 
a  solution  of  glucina  in  fused  boraeic  acid  to  a  powerful  and  long-continued  heat.  It 
may  be  more  easilj-  obtained  in  mieroscopio  crystals,  apparently  of  the  same  form,  by 
di'coniposing  the  sulphate  at  a  high  temperature  in  presence  of  sulphate  of  potassium, 
also  by  calcining  the  double  carbonate  of  glucinum  and  ammonium. 

Hydrate.  GIIO  or  G-'O-H-'O. — This  is  the  precipitate  formed  in  glucinum-salts 
by  caustic  alkalis.  It  resembles  trihydrate  of  aluminium  when  moist,  but  forms  a 
jiowder  when  dr}'.  It  parts  with  its  water  at  a  high  temperature,  but  without 
becoming  incandescent.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  and  soda  like  alumina,  but  is 
precipitated  by  boiling,  when  the  solution  is  diluted  to  a  certain  extent  with  water. 
According  to  Weeren,  it  dissolves  slightly  in  ammonia,  unless  chloride  or  sulphide  of 
ammonium  is  present.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  in  the  dry,  as  well  as  in 
the  moist  state. 

CI.UCIWTT1V1,  OXYGEN-SAIiTS  or.    See  p.  849  ;  also  tho  several  Acids. 

GLUCINUM,  PHOSPHIDE  OP.  Glucinum  burns  in  vapour  of  phosphorus, 
forming;  a  grey  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  evolution  of  spontaneously 
iiifiammable  phosphoretted  hydi-ogen  g:is. 

CIiTTCXM'VM,  SEXiEMTXSE  Or.  Produced,  with  vivid  incandescence,  when 
gluciiiuiii  is  fused  with  selenium.  It  forms  a  crystalline  Iiriltlo  mass,  grey  on  the 
friict tired  surface; is  slowly  dissolved  and  decomposed  by  water;  but  oxidises  quickly, 
with  separation  of  selenium,  in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  precipitate  formed  by  selenide  of  ammonium  in  solutions  of  glucinum-salts  is 
probablv  iuipui'c  hydrate  pf  glucinum  containing  selenium. 

CXfUCXNUM,  SUIPHIDE  Or.  Formed,  with  vivid  incandescence,  when 
gluciuum  is  ignited  in  sulphur  vapour  ;  it  is  not  produced  by  igniting  gluciua  La 
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vapour  of  sulphide  uf  carbon.  It  is  a  gi'cy  uiifused  mass,  which  dissolves  slowly  in 
water,  without  evolution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  acids,  sulphy- 
drie  acid  being  then  evolved. 

GliITCnrinVT,  TEXiXiXTRIBX:  op.    Produced,  without  emission  of  light,  when 

gluciuum  is  heated  with  tellurium  ;  it  is  a  grey  powder,  which  decomposes  gradually 
in  contact  with  the  air,  and  immediately  in  contact  with  water,  giving  off  tellarhydric 
acid. 

CZiTTCOSilI7.  C^H'oO*. — The  anhydride  of  dextroglueose.  Dextroglucose  dried 
between  lUO-  and  110°  C.  gives  off  water  at  170°,  becoming  coloured  at  the  same  time, 
and  is  converted  into  glucosan,  mixed,  however,  with  small  quantities  of  caramel  and 
unaltered  glucose,  the  latter  removable  by  yeast,  the  former  bj'  charcoal  Glucosan  is 
a  colourless  mass,  scarcely  sweet  to  the  taste.  It  lurns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
right,  somewhat  less  strongly  than  dextro-glueose.  It  does  not  ferment  immediately 
in  contact  vdih  yeast,  but  only  after  being  treated  with  dilute  acids,  which  convert  it 
into  glucose.    (Gelis,  Compt.  rend.  li.  331.) 

Glucosan  may  be  regarded  as  a  hexatomic  alcohol,  containing  the  tetratomic  radicle 

CH',  and  represented  by  the  formula^  fO';  in  fact,  by  treating  glucose  with 

acids  and  with  alcohol,  compound  ethers  are  obtained,  related  to  glucosan  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  mannitanides  and  dulcitanides  (p.  521)  are  related  to  mannitan  and 
duleitan.    (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ix.  96  ct  S(q.) 

Aceto-glucosan.  CH-O"  =  I^Qi^sQy^O'  =  C^H'^O*  +  6C=H<0=  -  6H=0,  Glu- 
cose antique,  Hcxacctogliwose. — Obtained  by  heating  glacial  acetic  acid  with  dextro- 
glucose or  with  cane-sugar  to  100°  C.  for  fifty  hours ;  purified  like  the  corresponding  bu- 
tyric compound.  Trehalose  and  starch  at  180°  C,  and  dextrin  at  100°,  form  with 
acetic  acid,  compounds  similar  to  or  identical  with  this. 

Aceto-glueosan  is  a  pale  yellow  or  colourless  neutral  oil,  having  a  bitter  taste  and 
faint  odour.  It  dissolves  abundantl}-  in  water,  but  not  in  all  proportions,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 
(Berthelot).  It  becomes  acid  in  contact  with  the  air,  turns  brown  when  heated,  and 
burns  with  an  odour  of  caramel.  It  is  carbonised  by  oil  of  vitriol ;  slowly  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into  acetic  acid  and  dextro-glucose,  which  is 
furtlier  parti}-  resolved  into  humous  substances.  With  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
forms  acetate  of  ethyl  and  dextroglucose.  Aceto-glueosan  reduces  potassio-cupric 
tartrate. 

(CH')''  ) 

Benzo-glucosan.  C^'H'SQ' =  (C'ffO)n05  =  C«H"'0*  +  2C"H«0--2H-0.  Glti- 

j 

cose  hi  nzu'iqtie  or  dibenzo'ique.  Dihcnzoyl-ghicose. — Obtained  by  heating  benzoic  acid  with 
dextro-glucose  or  cane-sugar  to  100°  C.  for  fifty  hours,  and  puj-ified  like  butvro-glu- 
cosan.  The  same  or  a  similar  compound  is  produced  by  heating  benzoic  acid  with 
trehalose  to  180°,  or  with  cotton  to  200° ;  also  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a  mixture 
of  cotton,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  benzoic  acid:  in  all  cases,  however,  only  in  small  quantity. 
It  is  a  neutral,  semi-fluid  oil,  which  produces  grease-spots  on  paper,  and  has  a  bitter, 
pungent  taste.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  burns 
with  an  odour  of  caramel  when  heated ;  is  carbonised  by  oil  of  vitriol.  AVith  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  acid,  at  a  moderate  heat,  it  yields  benzoate  of  ethyl  and  dextro-glucose. 
It  reduces  potassio-cupric  tartrate. 

(C^H^)"  ] 

Butyro-glucosau.  C"H==0'=(C^H'0)nO^  =  C'H'«0'+  2C'H'0=-2n-0.  Glucose 

biiti/riqiir,  Dihuti/rin-glucosc. — This  compound  is  produced  from  cane-sugar,  dextro- 
glucose, or  trehalose,  and  in  small  quantity  from  dextrin,  by  heating  with  butyric  acid. 
Traces  of  the  same  or  a  similar  compound  are  obtained  when  cotton  or  paper  is  heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol  and  butyric  acid.  To  prepiire  it,  butyric  acid  is  heated  with  cane- 
sugar  or  anhydrous  dextro-glucose  to  100°  C.  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours;  the  mass  is 
exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated.  The  residue  is 
mixed  -vAih.  concentrated  aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium,  a  lump  of  caustic  potasli 
being  added  to  neutralise  it  completely;  the  mixture  is  shaken  up  with  ether;  the 
etliereal  layer  is  decolorised  with  animal  chai'coal ;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath. 

Butyroglucosan  is  a  pale  yellow,  viscid  oil  which  produces  grease-spots  on  paper. 
It  is  neutral,  very  bitter,  witli  a  slightly  aromatic  odour;  retains  water  obstinately. 
It  dissolves  spai-ingly  in  water,  easOy  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  burns  when  heated, 
emitting  an.  ojoiu'  of  caramel.    It  is  carbonised  by  oil  of  vitriol,  and  resolved,  by  heat- 
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iiip;  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into  butyric  acid  and  dextro-glucoso.  With  ulcohoh"o 
hydrochloric  acid  it  pelds  dextro-glucose  and  butyrate  of  ethyl.  From  potassio-cupric 
tartrate,  it  reduces  cuprous  oxide. 

(CIT')'') 

Etbyl-glucosan.  C"'II'»0»  =  (C-IP)-  iO'  =  Cm^O"  +  2C  W0  -  211-0.— Pro- 

11'  J 

duccd  wlicn  a  mixture  of  cane-suf^ar,  bromide  of  ethyl,  and  hydrate  of  potassium  is 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°  C.  for  several  days,  and  the  product,  when  cold,  is 
treated  with  ether;  elhyl-glueosan  is  thereby  dissolved,  and  may  be  oljtained  by  eva- 
poration as  a  colourless  "oil.  It  has  a  bitter  taste  and  a  faint,  agreeable  odour,  and  is 
not  volatile.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  From  the  ethereal  solution  it  is  almost 
completely  precipitated  "by  animal  charcoal  (Bert helot).  By  healing  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  dextro-glucose.  From  potassio-eupric 
tartrate  it  reduces  cuprous  oxide. 

Glucosotartaric  acid,  C--II-'0"  (p.  872),  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

g^(^"jy/(^'i'^,,|o».C'lI»0".2ir-0,  and  Glucosocitric  acid,  C'-H^^'O"  by  the  formula 

2(CTTOT'!0--^C"IPO'.oIPO. 

CXiTXCOSE.  C^n'-O"  or  C'-H'-'O'". — A  species  of  .sugar  produced,  by  the  action  of 
acids,  cci-tiiiii  ferments,  and  other  reagents,  and  by  processes  going  on  in  living 
phints,  fiMiii  cane-sugar,  dextrin,  starch,  cellulose,  and  other  carbohydrates  ;  also  by  the 
decomposition  of  glucosides  (p.  SCO);  also  bj'  certain  transformations  of  m.annite  and 
glycerin,  and  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  oxalate  of  ethyl.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  it,  distinguished  by  their  action  on  polarised  light,  viz.  dextroglu  cose, 
whicli  turns  tiic  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right;  and  Isevoglucose,  which  tiu'ns  it 
to  the  left. 

Deztrog^lucose.  Ordinari/  fflucosr,  Granular  sugar  (KriimchucJccr),  and,  according 
to  its  origin,  Grapr-suqar,  Fruit-sugar,  Honey-sugar,  Starc/i-suffar,  Diahdic  sugar. 
Sugar  of  Urine,  Chestnut-sugar,  Rag-sugar,  some  of  which  names  arc  also  used  to  denote 
phicose  in  general.  It  was  first  recognised  as  a  distinct  sub.stancc  by  Lowitz  (CrelL 
Ann.  1792\  and  Proust  (.1.  Phys.  Ixiii.  257);  lirst  prepared  from  starch  by  Kirch- 
hoff  (Schw.  .1.  xiv.  3S9)  ;  from  "linen  by  liraconnot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phy.s.  [2]  xii.  181). 
Its  comliinations  with  bases  have  been  investigated  chiefly  by  Peligot  [ibid.  Lxvii. 
l.'5G)  ;  those  with  organic  acids  by  Berthelot  (il>id.  [3]  liv.  71.  Ix.  9)),  who  has  like- 
wise investigated  its  fermentation  in  contact  with  chalk  and  cheese  {ibid.  1.  322),  and 
its  formation  from  mannite  and  glycerin  (ibid.  1.  309).  Our  knowledge  of  glucose  has 
been  further  extended  bv  Dubr'unfaut  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  liii.  73;  [3]  xxi.  1G9, 
178  ;  C'onipt.  rend,  xxiii.  38  ;  xxv.  308;  xxix.  51 ;  x.\xii.'249  ;  xlii.  228  and  739),  who 
has  eliminated  much  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  it,  and  more  exactly  characterised 
its  properties. 

Occurrence,  a.  In  the  Mineral  kingdom. — Impressions  of  ferns  from  the  clay-slate 
of  Petit-caMir,  in  Savoy,  contain  a  sweet  substance,  which  smells  like  caramel  when 
burnt  on  charcoal,  and  perhaps  consists  of  glucose  (Calloud,  Compt.  rend,  xxxiii. 
514).  On  the  alleged  occurrence  of  sugar  or  dextrin  in  vegetable  mould  see  Verdeil 
and  Risler,  Compt.  rend,  xxxv  97,  and  the  counter-statement  of  Petzholdt  (J.  pr. 
Chim.  Ix.  3G8.) 

h.  In  the  Vigrtahle  ^v'w^yf/o));.— Dextroghicose  occurs  abundantly  in  sweet  ftaiits,  fre- 
quently together  with  eane-s)igar,  and  always  with  such  a  quantity  of  kevorotatory 
fruit-sugar  that  the  mixture  exhibits  laivorotatory  power,  and  is  thence  called  inverted 
sugar  (p.  863).  The  isolated  occurrence  of  dextroglucose  has  been  observed  only  in 
the  following  cases: — 

A  thick  viscid  liquid  which,  in  the  summer  of  1842.  covered  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  of  lime-trees,  and  at  certain  times  of  the  day  fell  down  like  rain,  contained  cane- 
sugar  and  dextroglucose  (Biot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phy.s.  [3]  vii.  33";  I^anglois,  ibid.  vii. 
348 >.  Dextroglucose  is  contained  in  the  manna  of  the  ash-tree;  a  false  manna,  of 
unknown  origin,  was  founil  to  contain  a  peculiar  .sugar  not  inverfible  by  acids,  and 
havinsi  a  molecular  rotatory  power  equal  to  of  that  of  cane-sugar;  perhaps  maltose 
(Biot.  Compt.  rend.  xiv.  40X  Whether  the  sugar  occurring  in  many  other  parts  of 
plants  should  be  eon.'idercil  as  dextroglucose.  is  not  yet  decided.  According  to  Buig- 
iiel's  i-esearches  (p.  712),  cane-sugar  and  inverted  sugar  (which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  substance,  at  least  with  reference  to  its  origin),  appear  to  be  the  most  widely 
ditVused;  and  the  imperfectly  investigated  gi-anular  sugar  {KriinicJ^ucker)  of  many 
chemists  appears  to  be  inverted  sugar,  formed  either  in  the  plant,  or  during  the  process 
to  which  it  is  subjected  for  the  extraction  of  the  sug;ir. 
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In  Honey. — This  substance  contains  cane-sugar  (which  is  gradually  inverted  by 
keeping),  inverted  sugar,  and  an  excess  of  dextroglucose.  (Dubrunfau^  Compt.  rend, 
xxix.  51.) 

c.  In  the  Animal  body. — In  many  animal  liquids  and  tissues ;  in  the  lirer,  in  the 
amniotic  and  allantoic  liquids,  in  the  blood,  in  the  chyle,  in  the  transudates,  in  the 
yolk  and  wliite  of  hens'  eggs.  In  large  quantity,  to  the  amount  of  8  or  10  per  cent., 
in  diabetic  urine;  in  small  qviantity  also  in  the  urine  of  healthy  men  (Briicke; 
Bence  Jones,  Chem.  Soc.  Qa.  J.  xiv.  22).  The  urine  of  a  fox  fed  exclusively  on 
meat  contained  glucose  (Vintschgau,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xlLi.  523).  Compounds  of 
glucose  are  likewise  found  in  the  animal  body.    (See  Glucosides.) 

Formation. — Of  dextroglucose  and  fermentable  sugars  in  general  isomeric  therewith, 
in  so  far  as  they  cannot  with  certainty  be  referred  to  other  sf)ecies. 

A.  By  the  transformation  of  Carbo-hydrates,  with  assumption  of  Water.  1.  Glucosan, 
QiijjioQs      853),  is  converted  into  dextroglucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  (Gelis.) 

2.  Dextrin  is  converted  into  dextroglucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  (Biot  and 
Persoz).  Diastase  acts  in  like  manner,  according  to  Payen  and  Persoz ;  according  to 
Musculus,  it  does  not.^3.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  soluble  starch  and  common 
starch  are  converted  into  dextroglucose,  after  they  have  been  previously  converted 
wholly  or  partially  into  dextrin  or  other  intermediate  products.  Dextroglucose  is  also 
formed  from  starch  by  continued  boiling  with  water,  hy  prolonged  contact  with  glutin, 
saliva,  animal  gelatin,  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  substance  of  the  kidneys,  mucous 
membrane,  tuine,  bUe,  semen,  blood-serum ;  and  by  watery  infusions,  prepared  at  40°  C, 
from  the  heart,  brain,  lungs,  hver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  muscles.  (See  G-mclin's  Hand- 
hiuh,  viii.  [2]  21.) 

4.  Glycogen  is  converted  into  dextroglucose  under  the  same  circumstances  as  starch. 

5.  In  like  manner,  lichenin  and  faramylone  are  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling 
with  acids. 

6.  Cdhdose  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (i.  819),  or  a  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  yields  products  which  are  converted  into 
glucose  when  their  aqueous  solution  is  boUed  with  water.  Glucose  is  likewise  produced 
in  the  decomposition  of  lignosulphate  of  had,  and  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  pyroxylin. 
But  it  is  doubtful  also  whether  this  sugar  should  be  regarded  as  dextroglucose.  Ac- 
cording to  Be  champ  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlviii.  502),  it  yields,  when  treated  with 
alcohol,  two  sorts  of  crystals,  one  having  the  hardness  of  cane-sugar,  the  others  re- 
sembling dextroglucose. 

The  skin  of  the  silk-worm,  and  that  which  remains  in  the  cocoons  when  the  butter- 
flies escape,  are  capable  of  yielding  a  substance  isomeric  with  cellulose,  which  may  be 
converted  into  glucose.  When  the  caterpillars  are  boiled  for  several  hours  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  treatment  is  repeated  three  times  with  the  residue,  and  this 
residue  is  washed  with  strong  potash-ley,  then  with  water,  and  dried  between  100° 
and  110°  C,  a  white  light  substance  nearly  free  from  nitrogen  is  obtained,  which  gra- 
dually diflFuses  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  colourless  gummy  liquid.  This  solution, 
added  by  small  quantities  to  boiling  water,  and  boiled  for  an  hour  or  two,  yields  fer- 
mentable suear,  which  reacts,  like  glucose,  with  common  salt  and  potassio-cupric 
tartrate.    (De  Luca,  Compt.  rend.  liiL  102.) 

7.  Ttmicin  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  same  circumstances  as  cellu- 
lose, into  dextroglucose  and  a  second  substance. 

8.  Maltose,  vukzitose,  trehalose  and  mycose,  are  completely  converted  into  dextro- 
glucose by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

B.  Another  class  of  compounds  yield  by  their  decomposition  dextroglucose  and 
another  product.  This  latter  body  is  either  isomeric  with  glucose:  thus  melitose 
is  resolved,  by  dilute  acids,  yeast,  and  other  bodies,  into  dextroglucose  and  eucalin  ; 
cane-sugar  into  dextro-  and  Isevoglucose ; — or  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  non-saccha- 
rine bodies,  in  which  case  the  compound  which  j-ields  this  second  product  and  dextro- 
glucose belongs  to  the  class  of  Glucosides  (p.  866). 

C.  In  the  decomposition  of  dv.leite  (CH'^O*)  by  nitric  acid,  there  is  formed,  amongst 
other  products,  a  sugar,  C''H'-0^  which  reacts  with  alkaUs,  potassio-cupric  tartrate, 
basic  nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  indigo,  in  the  same  manner  as  dextroglucose.  (Carlet, 
Compt.  rend.  li.  137.) 

D.  From  Oxalate  of  Ethyl. — "WTien  this  compound  is  brought  in  contact  with 
sodium-amalgam  at  low  temperatures,  and  the  product  is  agitated  with  ether,  a  solu- 
tion is  obtained  from  which  a  greasy  mass  separates  on  addition  of  water.  This  mass 
is  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  sodium,  another  sodium-Siilt,  and  fermentable  sugar. 
(Lowig,  J.  pr.  Chora,  btxxiii.  133.) 

E.  From  Mannitc  or  Glycrin. — When  a  moilerately  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  maiwite,  dulcite,  or  glycerin,  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  testicles  of 
man,  or  of  the  horse,  dog,  or  cock,  a  peculiar  fermentable  sugar  is  produced,  the  form- 
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ation  of  which  likewise  takes  place  in  certain  eases,  when,  instead  of  the  testicle, 
alliuinin,  casein,  librin,  gelatin,  or  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys  or  pancreas,  is  employed. 
(IJertlielot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  1.  3C9.) 

Wiien  to  a  solution  of  mannite  or  glycerin  in  10  pts.  water  there  is  added  such  a 
quantity  of  coniiniiiuteil  testicle  tliat  its  dried  substance  amounts  to  r};-,  of  the  man- 
nil  c,  and  the  mixture,  contained  in  an  open  fl;isk,  is  exposed  to  diffused  daylight 
between  10-"  and  20^  C,  the  liquid,  after  an  interval  varying  from  a  week  to  three 
nionlhs,  is  fmnid  to  contain  (without  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction,  which,  indeed,  is 
incompatible  with  the  success  of  the  exiieriment)  a  substance  which  reduces  eupric 
tartrate.  Tlie  testicular  tissue,  if  separated  at  this  time  from  the  liquid  by  decantation 
ami  thorough  washing,  then  again  introduced  under  similar  circumstances  into  a  solu- 
tion of  mannite  or  glycerin,  produces  therein,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  a  consider- 
abl(^  quantity  of  sugar.  This  sugar  is  formed,  sometimes  in  extremely  small,  sometimes 
in  larger,  qu.intity,  amounting  to  J,  of  the  mannite  or  glycerin,  and  is  partly  further 
altered  during  the  operation.  It  is  not  formed  by  the  substance  of  the  testicle,  inas- 
much as  this  substance  is  recovered  for  thc>  most  part  mialfered,  and  gives  up  to  the 
liquid,  chiefly  salts  and  albuminous  substances,  amounting  to  less  than  the  wciglit  of 
the  sugar.  The  sugar  is  i>robably  l;uvo-rotatory.  It  is  deliquescent,  unerystallisable, 
and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  glycerin.  It  is  apt  to  alter  during  the  evaporation 
of  its  solution,  is  turned  brown  by  alkalis,  easily  fermented  by  yeast,  and  reduces 
potassio-eupric  tartrate.  It  is  verj'  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  glycerin,  and  slightly 
)irecipitablc  by  ammoniacal  sugar  of  lead.  (IJertlielot).  On  the  formation  of  sugar 
in  the  muscles  and  lungs  of  the  fojtal  calf,  see  Gmilins  Haiulhuch,  viii.  [2]  489. 

I'n paration. — 1.  From  the  juice,  of  various  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  cf  Grapes. — 
The  juice  is  builed  and  skimmed;  the  free  acid  is  neutndised  with  chalk  or  marble: 
ami  the  liquid  i.'!  concentrated  to  one-half,  clarified  by  deposition  and  decantation,  or 
fui-ther  with  white  of  egg,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  not  too  thick.  I'rom  this  the 
grape-sugar  separates  after  some  weeks,  and  is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water 
and  crystallisation. 

2.  From  Honei/. — 1.  Wliite  granxilar  honey  is  diffused  in  ^  pt.  of  cold  strong  alcohol, 
wliich  dissolves  the  more  soluble  lajvoglucose,  and  leaves  the  dextroglucose  for  the 
most  part  undissolved  ;  the  solution  is  separated  from  the  sediment  after  a  few  hours; 
the  sediment  strongly  pressed;  the  residue  again  triturated  with  ~  pt.  alcohol  ;  again 
pressed,  and  the  undissolved  portion  is  purified  by  solution  in  water  and  crystallisation 
(liraconnot.  Bull.  I'liarm.  iii.  360.)  A  similar  process  is  followed  by  I'roust,  also 
byCavezzalli(.Scher..I.  vii.  7U),  and  T  ro  m  msdorff  (N.  Tr.  ix.  1,  287).— 2.  Sieglo 
spreads  granular  honey  on  dry  porous  bricks,  whereby  the  liquid  portion  is  absorbed, 
leaving,  after  a  few  daj-s,  a  granidar  residue,  which  is  recrystallised  from  warm  alcohol 
with  help  of  animal  charcoal  (.1.  pr.  Chem.  Ixix.  118).  The  dextroglucose  obtained 
by  either  of  these  processes  will  be  contaminated  with  cane-sugar,  if  the  honey  con- 
tained that  substance. 

3.  From  Starch  lirj  tlvc  action  of  dilute  Sulphuric  acid. — 1  pt.  of  starch  is  boiled 
witli  4  pts.  water,  and  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighing  from  -jij  to  -'S  much  as 
the  starch,  the  liquid  being  stirred  and  the  water  continually  renewed  till  the  liquid  is 
no  longer  precipitated  by  alcohol.  To  bring  it  to  this  state,  the  boiling  must  be  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  time  in  proportion  as  less  sidpliuric acid  has  been  used;  with  the 
above  proportions,  from  6  to  36  hours'  boiling  is  required.  The  dextroglucose  then 
contained  in  the  solution  is  separated  and  purified  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from 
graiie-juice  (Kirehhoff).  In  preparing  starch-sugar  on  the  large  scale,  t!ie  ebullition 
is  produced  by  passing  over-heated  steam  into  the  mixture  contained  in  closed  casks. 
When  starcli  is  boiled  with  water  and  2  per  cent,  oil  of  vitriol,  the  liquid  being  evapo- 
ratid  after  5  or  7  hours,  .at  which  time  it  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  alcohol,  an  un- 
erystallisable syrup  is  obtained.  It  is  only  after  longer  boiling  that  the  whole  of  the 
dissolved  matter  is  converted  into  dextroglucose,  part  of  which  moreover  undergoes 
further  alteration,  so  that  the  liquid  does  not  easily  yield  eryst.ils  by  cvapor.ition 
(.\nthon,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  cli.  218).  After  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  neutralised  by 
chalk,  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  must  be  added  before  boiling  the  litpiid,  since  an 
excess  of  lime  leads  to  the  formation  of  bitter  products  of  decomposition.  (Polyt.  Centr. 
18o4.  p.  2.32.) 

4.  From  Starch,  hi/  ihr  action  of  Gluten,  MaU,  or  Diastase.* — 2  pts.  of  starch  well 
mixed  by  stirring  with  4  pts.  of  cold  water  are  diffused  in  20  pts.  of  boiling  water, 
and  the  paste  thus  formed  is  digested  for  eight  hours  at  50°  to  70  C.  with  1  pt.  of 
dried  and  pidverised  wheat-gluten.  From  the  syrup  obtained  by  evaporation,  alcohol 
extracts  the  sugar,  leaving  the  starch  wliich  is  still  but  slightly  altered,  and  the  solu- 
tion yields  the  sug.ar  by  evaporation. 

•  Tlic  product  tlius  obt.iincd  is  pi  rliajis  not  dextroglucose,  but  m,iliose  ( j.  ».) 
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100  pts.  of  8tareli  are  suspended  in  400  pts.  of  cold  water;  tlie  mixture  is  powrod  info 
2000  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  after  the  whole  has  cooled  to  65°  C,  2  pts.  of  diastase 
dissolved  in  20  pts.  of  eold  water  are  added.  The  mass,  whieh  in  a  few  minutes 
becomes  perfectly  fluid,  is  kept  for  2\  hours  at  a  temperature  between  60°  and  65°  C. ; 
evaporated  as  quickly  as  possible  at  60°,  or  better  in  vacuo,  to  34°  Bra.,  and  left  to 
itself  for  some  days  in  shallow  vessels.  By  treating  the  syrup,  which  is  sometimes 
crystalline,  with  alcohol  of  95  per  cent.,  at  a  temperature  of  75°  C,  cooling  the  solution 
out  of  contact  of  air,  filtering,  reducing  the  filtrate  to  a  syrup  by  distillation  and  con- 
centration, and  leaving  tlie  syrup  to  itself  in  vacuo,  crystals  are  obtained  which  may 
be  purified  by  pressure,  renewed  treatment  with  alcohol,  and  recrystallisation  from 
4  pts.  water  at  65°,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal.  The  diastase  may  be  economically 
replaced  by  18  times  the  quantity  of  malt.    (Gu  6rin- Varry.) 

6.  From  Linen. — (See  i.  819.)  To  12  pts.  of  linen  purified  as  completely  as  possible 
by  treatment,  first  with  potash-ley,  then  with  water,  and  dried,  17  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
are  very  slowly  added,  so  that  no  heating  may  t.ake  place ;  the  mass  is  kneaded  to- 
gether, left  to  itself  for  24  hours,  then  dissolved  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  water ;  the 
solution  is  boiled  for  10  hours ;  the  acid  is  saturated  with  chalk ;  the  liquid  is  filtered 
and  evaporated;  and  the  glucose  which  separates  after  some  days  is  purified  by  recrys- 
tallisation (Braconnot).  Vogel  uses  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'8,  which  blackens 
the  linen  less  than  the  strongest  acid,  and  leaves  the  mass  to  itself  for  two  days. 

6.  From  the  Urine  of  dia/utic  patients. — The  crystals  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
urine  are  pressed  (after  being  separated  fi-om  the  chloride-of-sodjum  compound  of 
glucose)  and  purified  by  crj-staUisation  from  boiling  alcohol  (Chevreul),  or  by  diges- 
tion with  cold  alcohol  and  subsequent  recrystallisation  (Prout).  Addition  of  ether 
to  the  alcoholic  solution  favours  the  ci7stallisation  (Peligot,  Hiinefeld).  The 
urine  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  on  the  -water-bath;  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol; 
the  tincture  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the  lead  separated  from  the  filtrate 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  allowed  to 
stand  till  it  deposits  crystals  (Hiinefeld,  J.  pr.  Chem.  viii.  560).  Frequently 
nothing  but  crystals  of  the  chloride-of-sodium  compound  of  glucose  are  obtained  on 
evaporating  diabetic  urine.    (Lehmann,  Gmclin^s  Handbook,  viii.  [2]  568.) 

Properties. — Dextroglucose  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  slow  evaporation 
in  white,  opaque,  gi-anular,  hemispherical  or  cauliflower-shaped  masses,  consisting  of  a 
hydrate  C'H'-O^H'-O  ;  but  from  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  or  upwards,  it  separates  in 
anhydrous,  microscopic,  sharply-defined  needles,  which  melt  at  140°  C.  to  a  colourless, 
transparent  mass  (0.  Schmidt,  Dissertation  ii/irr  Traubemitcker,  Gottingen,  1861). 
These  auhj-drous  crj-stals  are,  however,  frequently  mixed  with  small  portions  of  the 
hydrate.  Anhydrous  glucose  is  also  obtained  as  a  white  powder  by  heating  the  hydrate 
to  55°  or  60°  C.  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  and  as  a  fused  transparent  mass  by  heating 
the  hydrate  to  100°. 

Dextroglucose  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  cane-sugar,  requiring  for  solution 
1^  times  its  weight  of  cold  water;  in  boiling  water  it  dissolves  in  all  proportions, 
forming  a  syrup  which  has  a  very  sweet  t^iste,  but  is  not  so  ropy  as  the  syrup  of  cane- 
sugar.  Pulverised  glucose  placed  on  the  tongue  produces  a  pungent  and  mealy  taste, 
becoming  slightly  saccharine  as  the  substance  dissolves.  2 A  pts.  glucose  according  to 
Prnut,  2  pts.  according  to  Dubrunfaut,  sweeten  as  much  as  1  pt.  of  cane-sugar. 

The  following  table,  calculated  by  Pohl  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xi.  664),  from  determina- 
tions by  Graham,  Hofmann,  and  Redwood,  exhibits  the  quantities  of  anhydrous  glucose 
contained  in  aqueous  solutions  of  diflferent  specific  gravity : 

Quantity  of  anliydrnus  glii-      Specific  gravity 
cose  in  100  pts.  solutiun.  of  snlution. 

15  .  .  ,  10616 

17  .  .  .  1  0693 

20  .  .  .  1  0831 

22  .  ,  .  1  0909 

25  .  .  .  1-1021 

Dextro-glncose  is  also  less  soluble  than  cane-sugar  in  alcohol:  the  solution,  satu- 
rated at  the  boiling  heat,  deposits  crystals  which  retain  a  portion  of  alcohol  with  con- 
siderable force. 

The  molecular  rotatory  power  of  anhydrous  glucose  (C*H"0°),  for  the  transition-tint 
(see  Light,  Polarised),  is  [a]  -  +53-2°  (Dubrunfaut),  57'44°  (Bechamp), 
6615"  (Pasteur);  for  the  monohydrate  (C'^H'-'O". H-'O),  [a]  =  +48°  (Dubrun- 
faut), 53-03  (Bechamp).  A  freshly  prepared  solution  of  hydrated  glucose  (also  of  tho 
crystals  of  anhydrous  glucose  obtained  from  absolute  alcohol,  or  of  dehydr.ited  glucose 
prepared  without  fusion)  shows  a  rotatory  power  equal  to  twice  tlie  above;  but  it 
gradually  sinks  to  this  point  and  then  rcmainf!  constant ;  but  if  the  glucose  has  been 


Qii,-intity  of  anliycirons  glu-      Specific  Rravity 

cose  in  100  pts.  solutiun.  of  solution. 

2       .       .  .      1  0072 

6  .       .  .  1-0200 

7  .  .  .  1  0275 
10  .  .  .  1  0406 
12       .       .  .  1-0480 
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dehydrated  by  fusion,  its  solution,  even  wlii  n  freshly  prepared,  possesses  the  same 
rotatory  power  as  tliat  acquired  by  a  sohitiun  of  the  crystals  after  loiif;  standing. 
Dubrunfaiit  distiniruishcd  the  t;lueose  contained  in  a  freshly-prepared  solution  as  tjlu- 
<•').«■  hiriittdiiirc  The  solution  of  the  crystals  in  wood-spirit  retains  its  rotatory  power 
for  a  longer  time  than  the  aqueous  solution. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Wlien  dextroglucose  dried  at  110°  C.  is  heated  to  170°  it 
gives  off  one  at.  water,  and  is  converted  into  glucosan,  C"JI'°0^  (Oeli s,  p.  854). 
When  heated  for  a  long  time  to  150°,  it  turns  brown,  and  is  then  hygroscopic  after 
cooling  (().  Schmidt),  lictwcen  210°  and  220°  C,  it  swells  up  more  than  cane-sugar, 
gives  off  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  and  yields  caramrl  (Peligot).  The  products 
formed  at  high  temperatures  are  similar  to  those  obtained  from  cane-sugar  (i.  7-17), 
but  are  somewhat  more  fusilile,  more  easily  soluble  in  wiitcr,  and  less  soluble  in  alcohol. 

2.  Glucose  froths  up  in  tlic  open  fire,  evolves  a  smell  of  burned  sugar,  and  burns 
away  with  llame. 

'A.  When  o.vi/(/<»  is  passed  over  glucose  mixed  ■with  spongj-  platinum,  formation  of 
M'ater  and  carbonic  anhydride  commences  between  140°  and  150°  C,  and  at  250°  the 
glucose  is  completely  decompcsed  (Keisot  and  Millon,  Ann.  Ch.  Pli3-s.  [3]  viii. 
258).  Aqueous  glucose  in  contact  with  platinum-sponge  does  not  alisorb  oxygen  ; 
but,  if  potash-ley  is  also  added,  it  becomes  heated,  and  is  oxidised  to  carbonic  anhydride 
and  water  (I)oberciner).  It  yields  formic  acid  when  heated  with  vhromic  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid,  or  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  (Hiincfeld). 
A(|ueous  glucose  does  not  alter  acid  chroinate  of  potassiiun  when  heated  with  it 
(Keich).  13y  distilling  1  pt.  glucose  mth  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  1  pt.  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  30  pts.  water,  a  distillate  is  obtained  which  exhibits  the  reactions  of 
aldehyde,  and  possesses  also  the  smell  of  acrolein  (Liebig).  Glucose  is  not  altered 
by  boiling  with  peroxide  of  manganese  alone  (Stiirenberg),  neither  is  it  altered  by 
permanganate  of  ])otassinm  (Monier).  It  takes  fire  when  triturated  with  6  pts. 
jieroxide  if  lead  (IJo  1 1  ge  r).  On  adding  small  quantities  of  glucose  to  a  boiling  pulp 
of  peroxide  of  lead  and  water,  carbonate  and  formate  of  lead  arc  obtained  :  C^Il'-C*  -t- 
8l'b-0-  =  4CIIl'bO-  +  2Pb-C0'  +  4Pb-0  f  4H'0.  (Stiirenberg.) 

4.  Dcxtroglucose  behaves  like  milk-sugar  when  its  aqueous  solvtion  is  heated,  that 
is  to  say,  it  turns  yellow,  and  finally  dark  brown,  and,  if  afterwards  left  to  evaporate, 
leaves  an  acid  deliquescent  .syrup,  which  docs  not  crystallise,  even  after  several  months 
tlloppe.  Chem.  C'entr.,  18G0,  p.  54).  The  rotatory  power  of  the  atpieous  solution 
does  not  altiT  by  standing  for  ten  months  (M  aumene,  Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  916).  A 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  becomes  yellow  when  heated  in  a  chloride-of-sodium 
bath,  but  its  rotatory  power  is  scarcely  altered  in  40  to  80  hours.  (Soubeiran.) 

5.  Its  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  1  at.  acid  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  then 
with  1  at.  iodine,  and  warmed,  yields  iodoform.  (Millon.) 

C.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  bromine  in  presence  of  water,  it  yields  hydro- 
bromie  acid,  a  dark-brown  licpiid,  and  humus-like  products.  (Barth  and  Hlasiwetz.) 

7.  Chlorine  converts  glucose  into  a  brown  or  black  mass  containing  caramelin, 
i.  74S  (ilaunicne).  Stannic  chloride  acts  upon  glucose  in  the  same  way  as  upon 
cane-sugar,  converting  it  into  Maumene's  caramelin  (i.  749). 

8.  Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  glucose  into  nitro-glucose  (Flores  Domonte  and 
Menard).  'Wlien  heated  with  common,  or  moderately  diluted  nitric  acid,  glucosfl 
yields  saccharic  acid  (Ileintz)  and  oxalic  acid,  but  no  tartaric  acid.  (Liebig.) 

9.  V>y  heating  glucose  with  .syrupy  aqueous  ^j/io«/)/jo;-/c  acid  to  140°,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  saccharide  is  obtained.    (Bert  helot.) 

10.  Glucose  dissolves  without  coloration  when  triturated  with  cold  oil  nf  vitriol, 
forming  glueoso-sulphurie  aeid.  This  reaction  distinguislies  glucose  from  cane-sugar, 
which  is  quickly  blackened  by  oil  of  vitriol.  It  chars  when  gently  heated  with  4  pts. 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  evolves  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride  (Filhol).  When 
glucose  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  brown  and  yields  a 
deposit  of  ulmin  and  ulmic  acid  ;  when  air  has  access,  formic  acid  is  also  produced. 
l^Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  liv.  417.) 

11.  Glucose  longboilcd  with ////r/m'/;/o;';Vrtr;V7  becomes  unfermentalilp.  (Bcideker.) 

12.  When  heated  with  aqueous  iodic  acid,  it  is  slowly  decomposed  into  carbonic 
anhydride  and  water.  (^^lillon.) 

13.  ^lixeil  with  wafer  and  an  equal  quantity  of  arsrnic  acid,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,  it  beeonu's  rod  or  brown  after  three  or  four  days.  (Biittger.) 

14.  Honey  behaves  with  oxalic  acid  in  the  same  way  as  cane-sugar.  (Dobereiner.) 

15.  The  rotatory  power  of  aqueous  glucose  is  but  very  slightly  altered  by  long 
heating  in  a  ch!oridc-of-sodium  bath  with  acitic  acid.  (Soubeiran.) 

16.  By  heating  de.xfroglucoso  with  orr/anic  acids.  coni]iounds  are  formed,  with 
elimination  of  water,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  Saccharidis.  and  no  longer  possess 
the  properties  of  the  acid  and  of  sugar,  but  are  capable  of  breaking  up  again,  by 
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assimilating  water,  into  tlio  acid  and  dextroglucose  (Berthelot).  Seo  Gi-ucosrDES 
and  Saccuakides. 

17.  Gaseous  ammonia  passed  over  dextroglueose  heated  in  a  water-bath,  or  to  110°, 
is  rapidly  absorbed  ;  water  holding  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  solution  distilling  over, 
while  a  brown  tasteless  nitrogenous  residue  is  left.  (P.  Thenard,  Eep.  Cliim.  pure, 
1861,  p.  20.) 

18.  Glucose  is  decomposed  by  long  contact  with  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  and 
some  metallic  oxides,  forming  glucic  acid  (Peligot).  When  it  is  heated  with 
j>otash-lcy,  the  solution  becomes  dark  brown,  evolves  a  smell  of  caramel,  and  contains, 
besides  glucic  acid,  Peligot's  melassic  acid. 

19.  A  thick  syrup  of  glucose  distilled  with  lime  J^elds  an  oil  from  which  metace- 
tone  and  phorone  can  be  obtained  by  fractional  distillation.  (Lifes-Bodart,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  c.  36i.) 

20.  Aqueous  glucose  heated  with  nitrate  of  barium  to  180°  C.  for  48  hours  in  a 
sealed  tube,  yields  a  body  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  while  an  acid  colourless  solution  remains,  which  quickly  becomes  coloured  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  contains  neither  nitric  acid  nor  ammonia,  but  evolves  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonia  when  fused  at  a  red  heat  with  hydrate  of  barium,  (P.  Thenard, 
Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  1861,  p.  61.) 

21.  By  heating  aqueous  glucose  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium  and  basic  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  a  black-brown  liquid  and  greyish-brown  precipitate  are  obtained  (Bottger, 
Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  xxii.  29).  Glucose  can  be  detected  in  cane-sugar  or  in  urine  by 
this  reaction.    (Bottger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Iyy  432.) 

22.  Crystallised  glucose,  evaporated  with  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  loses  11 -14  per 
cent.  (10  4  per  cent,  according  to  Gu^rin-Varry)  of  its  weight,  but  the  residue  is 
brown,  andsmells  of  burnt  sugar  (Berzelius).  A  mixture  of  crystallised  glucose  with 
oxide  of  lead  loses  in  weight  28  per  cent,  at  110°  C,  the  sugar  being  converted  into 
melassic  acid,  (Peligot.) 

23.  Ferric  sulphate  and  chloride  are  reduced  to  ferrous  salts  by  boiling  with  aqueous 
glucose  (Hiinefeld,  J.  pr.  Chem.  vii.  44).  Ferric  hydrate  is  reduced  in  the  cold, 
still  more  easily  on  boiling  (Kuhlmann,  Compt.  rend.  xlix.  257).  An  aqueous  mix- 
ture of  6  pts.  tartaric  acid,  240  pts.  crystallised  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  5  or  6  pts. 
crystallised  ferric  cliloride,  if  heated  to  boiling,  filtered  hot,  and  then  mixed  with 
glucose,  becomes  darker  coloured,  and  deposits  a  precipitate  containing  ferrous  oxide. 
(Lowenthal,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiii.  71.) 

24.  A  concentrated  solution  of  glucose  mixed  with  nitrate  cf  cobalt  and  a  small 
quantity  of  fused  caustic  potash,  remains  clear  on  boiling,  or,  if  very  concentrated, 
deposits  a  light-brown  precipitate  (Reich).    The  presence  of  glucose  in  a  solution 

cane-sugar  prevents  the  production  of  the  violet-blue  precipitate,  which  solu- 
tions of  pure  cane-sugar  give  with  solutions  of  cobalt  and  potash.  (Reicli,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xliii.  72.) 

25.  An  aqueous  solution  of  glucose  mixed  with  potash-ley,  and  then  with  cupric  sul- 
phate, dissolves  the  cupric  hydrate  which  separates  at  first,  with  a  deep  blue  colour,  and 
deposits  cuprous  oxide  after  some  time  in  the  cold,  immediately  if  heated.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  precipitate  makes  it  possible  to  detect  and  distingmsh  j^t^^  pt.  glucose 
from  cane-sugar,  starch,  or  gum  ;  by  the  reddish  coloration  of  the  solution,  ,  ^^^^  pt. 
glucose  can  be  detected  (Trommer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  sxxix.  361).  Under  the  same 
conditions,  1  at.  glucose  reduces  5  at.  cuprous  oxide  (formed  from  10  at.  cupric 
oxide)  from  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid  and  then  with  potash  :  a  solution  usually  called  poiassio-tartrate  tf  copper.  A 
similar  reduction  takes  place  when  cupric  acitatc  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  glucose  ; 
cuprous  hydrate  is  then  deposited,  acetic  acid  is  given  off,  and  the  solution  retains  a 
copper  salt  which  has  not  yet  been  examined,  Nitrate  of  copper  is  nut  reduced  by 
glucose. 

26.  Mercurous  nitrate  is  not  altered  by  aqueous  glucose  at  100°  C.  (Baumann.) 

27.  Glucose  throws  down  metallic  silver  from  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  black 
precipitate,  on  boiling;  from  aqueous  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  dirty-grey  precipi- 
tate (Baumann).  Ammoniaeal  glucose  throws  down  silver  as  a  metallic  mirror  from 
aqueous  silver-salts,  in  the  cold  or  when  heated  (Liebig).  The  metal  is  also  sepa- 
rated when  a  mixed  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  glucose  is  allowed  to  stand  for  14 
days  (Sch  wertf  eger,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  vii.  292).  A  solution  of  glucose,  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  or  with  potash-ley,  reduces  chloride  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state 
on  boiling  ;  it  reduces  carbonate  of  silver  even  at  66° — 70°  (Sch iff.  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarni. 
cix.  68).  On  heating  glucose  with  oxide  of  silver  and  potash-ley,  oxalic  acid  is  formed, 
(Liebig,  ibid,  exiii.  12.) 

28.  Glucose  is  not  changed  by  ebullition  with  aqueous  platinic  chloride.  (Baumann.) 
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29.  If  solution  of  glucose  mixed  with  mdigo,  or  with  solution  of  indigo,  is  boiled, 
and  riirlionafe  of  sodium  dropped  in,  the  liquid  is  decolorised  by  the  conversion  of  the 
indii^o-lilue  into  indi^jo-wliite.    (Iv  ]\Iulder,  N.  Er.  Arch.  xcv.  '268.) 

30.  An  acjueous  soluti<in  of  1  yd.  fn-fici/anidc  of  putcixaiifm  (r<(/  prtissiatc)  mixed 
■with  ^  pt.  hydrate  of  pota.s.sium,  and  heated  to  60°  or  80"  C,  is  decolorised  when  aqueou.s 
glucose  is  dropped  in.  Inverted  sugar  behaves  in  the  same  way,  but  cane-sugar  and 
dextrin  prepared  by  roasting  (the  latter  not  even  after  being  boiled  for  a  short  time 
with  acids)  do  not  decolorise  the  solution.  100  c. c.  of  a  solution  containing  in  that 
bulk  lO  'JSgrms.  ferricyanide  and  Sigrms.  hydrate  of  potassium,  is  decolorised  by  the 
inverted  sugar  foruie<l  from  1  grm.  of  cano  sugar.  (Geutele,  Diugl.  pol.  J.  clii.  68; 
Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  18J9,  0'J8.) 

31.  De.\troglucose  is  eapalilo  of  undergoing  vinous  fi  rmcntatiun  (p.  729).  It  is  not 
thereby  first  converted  into  anotlier  kind  of  sugar,  certainly  not  into  hcvoglucosc ;  for 
the  liquid  has,  at  every  stage  of  the  process,  a  dextro-rotatory  power  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  glucose  contained  in  it,  and  yields  crystals  of  dextroglucose  by  evapo- 
ration. (Ventzko,  .1.  pr.  Chem.  xxv.  78;  Mitscherlich,  I'ogg.  Ann.  lix.  94; 
Dubrunfant,  Ann.  Chim.  I'hys.  [3]  xxi.  171.) 

32.  In  the  lactous  ferinciitation  (p.  030)  of  dextro-gluco.se,,  tlie  rotatory  power 
diminislu>s  constantly  in  the  proportion  corresponding  to  tlie  quantity  of  acid  formed 
(Dubrunfant).  Kri/lhro^i/m  acts  on  glucose  in  the  same  way  as  upon  sugar. 
(Schunck,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixiii.  222.    See  also  p.  267.) 

Left  to  itself  in  contact  with  chalk  and  chase,  ot  c/( latin,  or  other  nitrogenous  ani- 
mal substances,  at  'lO"-*  C.  for  weeks  or  months,  an  aqueous  solution  of  glucose  is  capa- 
ble, according  to  JJerthelot,  of  undergoing  a  decomposition,  different  from  fermentation 
properly  so  called  (which  takes  place  under  the  intluence  of  yeast),  whereby  the  nitro- 
genous substance  as  well  as  the  sugar  suffers  decomposition,  and  nitrogen,  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  liydrogen,  are  evolved,  while  alcoliol,  and  butj'rate  and  lactate  of  calcium 
are  formed.  Yeast  is  not  produced  under  these  circumstances,  unless  air  has  excess  to 
the  liquid.  In  other  cases,  cells  resembling  yeast  make  their  appearance  without  any 
alcohol  being  produced ;  so  that,  under  tliese  particular  conditions,  yeast  and  alcohol 
are  independent  of  each  other.  The  chalk  may  be  rei}laced  by  many  other  carbonates 
— 50  grm.s.  glucose,  800  grms.  water,  60  grms.  chalk;  and  20  grms.  cheese,  left  to 
stand  at  the  mean  temperature,  produced  at  first  lactate  of  calcium,  but  after  five 
months  tliis  had  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  contained  but^Tati'  of  calcium,  and  a 
quantity  of  alcohol  amounting  to  2  per  cent,  of  tlie  glucose  used.  Alcohol  was  also 
formed  after  adilition  of  fatty  oil,  or  of  oil  of  turpentine,  but  there  was  no  lactate  of 
calcium  ;  addition  of  sidpiiide  of  carbon  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  sugar.  A 
mixture  of  1  pt.  glucose,  10  pts.  water,  \  pt.  cheese,  and  1  pt.  vtagnesia  aWa  contained, 
after  five  mouths,  alcoliol,  lactate,  and  a  small  quantit}-  of  butyrate  of  magnesium,  the 
sugar  being  completely  destroyed.  In  this  and  in  some  of  the  following  cases,  it  re- 
nniincd  doubtful  whetlier  or  not  yeast  was  formed.  Similar  products  were  formed 
■when  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of  barium  was  used  instead  of  the  magnesia. 
Alcohol  was  obtained  when  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  manganese,  iron,  nickel,  and  lead,  or 
peroxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of  zinc,  cupric  oxide,  metallic  iron,  and  metallic  zinc 
were  used  instead  of  the  magnesia  ;  with  oxide  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  copper  no  al- 
cohol was  obtained.  Alkaline  carbonates,  or  borate,  phosphate,  or  hyjjosulphite  of 
sodium  added  in  equal  quantity,  did  not  prevent  the  production  of  alcohol.  By  caustic 
Boda,  the  sug.ar  was  destroyed  without  yielding  alcohol ;  with  sulphite  of  sodium  or 
calcium,  it  remained  unaltered.  "When  the  magnesia  was  replaced  hy  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  alcohol  ■svas  formed  together  with  a  peculiar  acid,  the  calcium-salt  of 
which  was  deliquescent,  and  contained  at  110°  C,  36  0  per  cent,  carbon,  -y'l  hy- 
drogen, and  IS '9  lime,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  formula  C''II'^Ca'-'0'.  (Bert helot, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  1.  351.) 

33.  When  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  added  to  aqueous  solution  of  ox-hilc, 
■until  the  precipitate  at  first  produced  is  ro-dissolved,  the  liquid  assumes,  on  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  glucose,  a  violet-red  colour,  similar  to  that  of  a  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassium.  Cane-sugar  and  starch  also  act  in  tlie  same  way 
(T e 1 1  e nkofe  r,  \m\.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  90).  According  to  Pettenkofer,  this  reaction  ia 
applicable  to  the  detection  of  sufrar  in  urine,  and  also  in  blood,  after  removal  of  albu- 
min by  boiling  with  alcohol.  Many  other  protein-compounds,  likewise  oil-fat,  oil  of 
almonds,  and  many  other  oils,  behave  like  bile  (M.  S.  Schultze,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxi. 
2C0).  The  extractive  matter  of  healthy  iiriuc,  employed  in  place  of  sugar,  produces  the 
same  coloration,  which  may  sometimes  be  obtained  with  ox-bile,  sulphmic  acid,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  water  only  (Van  den  Brock,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxix.  362).  According 
to  Schunck  (Phil.  Mag.  [t]  xxiii.  179),  the  extractive  matters  in  healthy  urine  yield, 
when  decomposed  in  aqueous  solution  l)y  means  of  strong  acids,  a  sugar  possessing 
the  composition  and  some  of  the  properties  of  glucose,  but  uncrystalliscd  and  insipid. 
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Combinations  of  Dcxtroglucosc. 

A.  With  Water. — Melted  glucose  deliquesces  at  first  in  the  air  by  absorption  of 
water  ("'9  per  cent,  according  to  Gueri  n-Varry),  and  solidifies  as  soon  as  tlie 
quantity  of  water  is  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  crystals,  to  a  crystalline,  granular 
mass.  Glucose  dried  without  being  melted  absorbs  no  water  when  exposed  to  the  air 
(Bechamp,  Compt.  rend.  xlii.  900). — The  crj'Stals  of  anhydrous  glucose,  obtained 
from  alcohol,  if  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  evaporated  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  are  found  to  have  taken  up  a  quantitj-  of  water  amounting  to  only  3'1  per  cent, 
of  their  weight.  Anhydrous  glucose  appears,  therefore,  capable  of  existing  for  some 
time  in  aqueous  solution  (0.  Schmidt).  An  aqueous  solution  evaporated  to  a  thin 
syrup  solidifies  after  a  few  days  to  a  granular  mass ;  if  evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup  it 
does  not  solidify,  owing  to  absence  of  sufficient  water,  until  it  has  absorbed  more  water 
from  the  air. 

a.  Hemi-hi/drated  glucose.  Anthon's  hard-cri/stalliscd  glucose. — Prepared  on  the 
manufacturing  scale  by  a  process  which  is  kept  secret.  In  the  cry.stallised  state,  air- 
dried,  it  contains  2C'H'-0''.H-0,  and  does  not  diminish  in  weight  when  placed  over  oil 
of  vitriol  at  IS^^.    (Anthon,  Chem.  Centr.  1859,  p.  289.) 

b.  Alono-hydratcd  glucose.  Crystallised  glucose.  C"H'-0*.H-0.  This  hydrate  is 
generally  obtained  in  white,  opaque,  granular  hemispherical  or  cauliflower-shaped 
masses,  with  occasional  shining  surfaces.  The  crystals  are  seen  under  a  magnifying 
glass  to  be  six-sided  tables,  whose  lateral  faces  cut  each  other  at  angles  of  about  120°. 
Mitscherlich  obtained  on  one  occasion  transparent  well- formed  crystals,  as  much  as  0-5 
millimetre  long,  which  showed  double  refraction  (B  i  o  t.  Compt.  rend,  xxiii.  909). — The 
crystals  are  brittle  and  grate  between  the  teeth.     Specific  gravity  1-3861.  (Guerin.) 

The  mono-hj-drate  becomes  soft  at  60°  C.  more  so  still  at  65°,  losing  a  small  quantity 
of  water;  at  70^  it  becomes  doughy  ;  at  90° — 100°,  it  deliquesces  to  a  thin  sjTup,  and 
loses  in  all  9-8  per  cent,  water  (Guerin-Varry).  It  melts  between  70°  and  80°  ;  if 
dried  in  vacuo,  between  90°  and  100°  (Bechamp),  at  86°  (C.  Schmidt)  loses  9 — 9.1 
per  cent,  water  (3  at.  by  calculation  9'09  per  cent,  water)  (Peligot).  In  a  stream 
of  dry  air  it  loses  onlj'  hj'groscopic  water  at  50°,  but  between  55°  and  60°  part  of  its 
water  of  crystallisation,  and,  if  kept  at  this  temperature  for  a  few  hours,  it  may  be 
heated  to  80°  or  100°  without  melting.    (B6champ,  Compt.  rend.  xlii.  898.) 

B.  With  Metallic  o.vides.  Glticosates. — Dextroglucose  unites  with  the  alkalis, 
alkaline  earths,  and  oxide  of  lead,  forming  compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as  glucose 
in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  a  metal.  These  compounds  are 
more  easily  decomposed  than  the  corresponding  compounds  of  cane-sugar.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  glucose  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  baryta,  strontia  or  lime,  forming 
yellow  solutions  precipitable  by  alcohol,  which,  even  wlien  protected  from  the  air,  be- 
come darker  and  decomposed  when  kept  or  heated.  Their  taste  is  bitter  and  slightly 
alkaline,  and  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  they  leave  transparent,  brittle  masses,  some- 
times containing  unaltered  glucose.  Dextroglucose  also  forms  definite  compounds  with 
bromide  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

Glucosates  of  Barium. — a.  C''H"BaO''. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrate  of  barium 
is  added  to  excess  of  glucose  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with 
strong  alcohol  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  nearly  white,  loose 
powder,  having  a  caustic  taste;  easily  soluble  in  water.  (W.  Mayer,  Ann.  Chim. 
Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  138.) 

h.  4C''H"BaO'.Ba"0  +  6  aq. — A  solution  of  glucose  in  wood-spirit  is  mixed  -n-ith  a 
solution  of  baryta  fnot  in  excess)  in  aqueous  wood-spirit ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  with 
wood-spirit  and  dried  in  vacuo,  first  over  quicklime,  then  over  oil  of  vitriol  (Peligot). 
Soubeiran  precipitated  a  mixture  of  barj'ta-water  and  excess  of  glucose  with  alcohol. 
The  salt  acquires  a  bright  yellow  colour  at  lOO-"  C.  in  vacuo  without  nndergoing 
further  alteration  ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  froths  up  and  chars.  (Peligot.) 

Ghicosate  of  Calcium.  C''H"'Ca-0^ -I- aq. — A  freshly  prepared  solution  of  hydrate 
of  calciuni  in  aqueous  glucose  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  (Peligot).  Soubeiran 
agitates  glucose  with  milk  of  lime,  adds  a  small  quantitj'  of  glucose  to  the  filtrate  to 
neutralise  the  excess  of  lime,  and  precipitates  with  alcohol.  The  salt  does  not  become 
perfectly  dry  till  it  has  stood  a  long  time  in  vacuo.  (Soubeiran.) 

Glucosat  s  of  Lead. — a.  CH'Pb^O"  +  aq. — An  ammoniacal  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  excess  of  glucose-solution  till  the  precipitate  becomes  ]ier- 
nianent.  The  white  precipitate  washed  out  of  contact  with  carbonic  acid  and  dried  in 
vacuo,  turns  j-ellow  at  150°  C.  without  further  alteration.  (Peligot.) 

b.  Cll^Pb^O". — 25  pts.  aqueous  ammonia  are  added  to  the  mixed  solution  of  20  pts. 
dextroglucose  (or  inverted  sugar,  according  to  Soubeiran)  and  35  pts.  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  in  400  pts.  water,  and  the  precipitate  is  dried,  first  in  vacuo,  then  at  100°; 
(Soubeiran.) 

Glucosate  of  Bromide  of  Sodium,  2C°H'-0*.NaBr.— This  compound,  prepared  by 
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leaving  a  solution  of  1  at  bromide  of  sodium  and  2  at.  glucose  to  evaporate  in  a  warm 
placp,  washing  tlin  crystals  wliich  separate  with  cold  water,  and  recr^-stallising  from 
alcohol,  forms  anhydrous  rhomliolicdral  crystals  which  are  perhaps  isoniorphous  with 
the  tbllowing  compound  ;  wlu-n  examined  by  pohiri>cd  lijiht  tliey  exhibit  the  characters 
of  uniaxial  crystals.    (Stenhouse,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  297.) 

Gtucosutcs  (if  Chloride  (if  Sodium. — a.  2C"iI'-'0''.NaCl  +  aq. — This  compound,  dis- 
covered by  Calloud  (.1.  Pharm.  xi.  562),  ery.stallises  out  when  diabetic  urine  is 
evapoi-ated,  also  from  solutions  containing  1  at.  or  less  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  2  at. 
glucose;  according  to  Brunner,  from  solutions  of  glucose  saturated  with  chloride  of 
sodium.  When  u  layer  of  ether-aleoliol  is  poured  upon  diabetic-urine  syrup,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  stand  quietly,  transparent  crystals  of  this  compouml  are  obtained 
(lliinefeld,  .1.  pr.  Chini.  vii.  -lO).  Glucose  from  diabetic  lu-ine  j-iclds  this  compound 
far  more  easily  than  glucose  of  different  origin  (Erdmann  and  Lehmann).  It  is 
purilied  by  crystallisation  from  water  at  the  common  temperature.  (Brunner.) 

It  forms  transparent,  colourless,  lustrous  crystals,  attaining  half  an  inch  in  length, 
aiul  belonging,  according  to  Kobell  and  Schabus,  to  the  liexagonal  system,  and  consisting 
of  hexagonal  prisms  and  rhombohcdrons.  According  to  Pasteur,  on  the  other  hand 
(Ann.  Ch.  I'liys.  [3]  x,\xii.  92),  they  belong  to  the  dimetric  or  rhombic  system,  forming 
P       P  ^< 

hemihedral  rhombic  prisms  +  —  .  —  —  .  P  oo  ,  resembling  double  pyramid.s  of  the  hexa- 
gonal system,  but  having  the  angles  at  the  base  =  120°  12'  and  119"  51'.  On  cutting 
a  crystal  into  laminie  with  parallel  faces  perpendicular  to  the  axis  which  joins  the 
summit.s  of  the  two  six-sided  pyramids,  and  sending  a  ray  of  polarised  light  through 
the.w  laminit,  they  do  not  exhibit  the  oiitical  properties  which  belong  to  crystals  of  the 
hexagonal  .system  (Pasteur).  For  further  details  respecting  the  crystalline  form, 
see  Gmclin's  Handlmok\  xv.  236. 

The  aqueous  solutions,  when  freshly  prepared,  exhibit  dextro-rotatory  power  cor- 
responding to  tlie  quantity  of  glucose  contained  in  it,  viz.  for  the  transition-tint, 
[a]  =  47'1-t  ;  but  the  rotatory  power  contiiuiallj-  diminishes,  especially  if  the  solution 
is  hot.  just  like  that  of  a  pure  .solution  of  glucose  (p.  858). 

)>.  C>ll'-0''.NaCT  -I-  i  aq. — Calloud  olitained  from  glucose  and  common  salt  crystals 
containing  25  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  the  existence  of  which  was  afterwards 
called  in  question.  The  slow  evaporation  of  diabetic  urine  saturated  with  common 
salt  furnishes  well-formed  crystals,  but  without  sufficient  lustre  to  admit  of  measure- 
ment. 'They  contain  on  an  average  23-01  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  lose  3-35 
per  cent,  water  at  1 30°  C.    (S  t  ;i d  e  1  e  r. ) 

Instead  of  the  crj^stals  h,  crystals  are  sometimes  obtained  containing  between  1  and 
2  at.  ghicose  to  1  at.  chloride  of  sodium :  probably  because  the  compounds  /;  and  e 
crystallise  together.  (Stiideler.) 

c.  With  more  than  1  at.  chloride  nf  sodium. — By  evaporating  diabetic  urine  saturated 
with  common  salt,  very  small  crystals  are  soraetinu'S  obtained,  which  contain  1  —  \^  per 
cent,  water,  and  more  chloride  of  sodium  than  the  crvstals  of  b,  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  formula  CTI'-{)''.2XaCl.    (Stiideler,  Pharm.'Centr.  1851,  930.) 

Iisevoglucose.  This  sugar,  isomeric  with  dextroghicose,  Init  distingir'.shed  from  it 
by  turning  t  he  plane  of  pohu'isation  the  opposite  way,  occur.s,  together  with  dextrogluco.se, 
in  honey,  in  many  fruits,  and  in  other  sacchariferous  vegetable  organs  ;  the  mixture  of 
these  two  sugars  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  constitutes  fruit  sugar,  or  inverted 
sugar,  which  is  itself  lasvo-rotatorj-,  because  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  Lwogluco.se 
is  greater  than  that  of  dextroghicose.  'This  Itevo-rotatory  inverted  sugar  was  recognised 
as  a  substance  distinct  from  eane-sucrar,  even  in  the  last  centmy,  by  Lowitz  and  others, 
but  no  certain  mode  of  discrimination  was  known,  till  Biot  showed  that  the  difl'erent 
kinds  of  sugar  may  be  distinguishcil  from  one  another  by  their  optical  rotatory  power. 

La'voglucose  was  fii-st  obtained  as  a  distinct  substance  by  Dubrunfaut  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xxi.  160).  Its  isolated  occurrence  has  not  been  demonstrated  with  cer- 
tainty ;  nevertheless  some  kinds  of  ap])le  and  pear  contain  more  la^vo-  than  dextro- 
ghicose, perliaps  because  the  mixture  of  these  two  substances  in  equal  numbers  of 
atoms,  first  produced  by  the  inversion  of  cane-sugar,  has  already  suffered  an  alt<>ration 
chiefly  atli'cting  the  dextroghicose.    (Buignet,  Ann.  Chyni.  Phys.  [3]  Ixi.  26-1.) 

Formation. —  1.  A  solution  of  cane-sugar  left  to  itself  or  warmed  with  dilute  acids, 
loses  its  dextro-rotatory  power,  and  acquires  a  IpDvo  rotatory  power,  which,  when  the 
transformation,  or  invir.^in?!,  is  complete,  amounts  to  38"  for  every  100°  of  the  original 
rotation  to  the  right.  This  alteration  depends  on  the  assimilation  by  the  cane-sugar 
of  5  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water,  whereby  it  is  resolved  into  dextro-  and  lasvoglucose  : 

c'-H"0"  -I-  n-0  =  cm'-o'  +  cw-O'. 

The  same  decomposition  is  brought  about  by  contact  with  yeast,  or  with  the  peculiar 
ferment  of  fruits  (pectase). 
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2.  Laevoglucose  is  also  produced  by  boiling  laevolusan  (CI!''©')  with,  water  or  with 
dilute  acids.    (Gelis,  Conipt.  rend,  xlviii.  1G62.) 

3.  Inulin,  the  amylaeeous  matter  obtained  from  the  roots  of  Inula  Hellenium,  and 
many  other  plants  of  the  composite  order,  which  also  has  the  composition  C^H'^O', 
yields,  when  boiled  ^vith  dilute  acids,  or  for  a  long  time  with  water,  a  laevo-rotatory 
sugar,  which,  according  to  Dubnmfaut,  is  identical  with  the  laevoglucose  obtained  by 
method  1. 

Prtparation  of  Lcevoglucnse  from  invrrti'd  sugar. — ^When  10  grms.  of  inverted  sujrar, 
prepared  from  cane-sugar  by  the  action  of  acids  as  above  mentioned,  are  intimately 
mixed  with  6  grms.  hydrate  of  lime  and  100  grms.  water,  the  mass,  which  is  liquid  at 
first,  solidifies  after  a  certain  amount  of  agitation,  and  yields,  by  strong  pressure,  a 
solution  of  the  calcium-compound  of  dextro-glueose ;  while  the  solid  residue,  Wiished 
and  decomposed  with  oxalic  acid,  yields  laevoglucose  (Dubru nf aut).  The  inverted 
sugar  occurring  in  fruits  may  be  decomposed  in  the  same  manner. 

Properties. — Laevoglucose  is  a  colourless  uncrystallisable  syrup  (Dubrunfaut),  an 
amorphous  solid  mass  (Bouchardet).  After  being  heated  to  100°  C,  it  exhibits  the 
composition  CH'-'O^  It  is  as  sweet  as  cane-sugar,  and  acts  as  a  purgative.  It  is 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  dextroglucose.  Its  rotatory  power  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature. For  the  transition-tint,  [o]  =  -106'^  at  14°  C;  =  -79-5°  at  52°  C.  ; 
=  -53^at90=C.  (Dubrunfaut.) 

Decompositions. — Laevoglucose,  when  heated,  yields  a  product  analogous  to  the  glu- 
cosan  (p.  83i)  of  dextroglucose,  but  more  easily  decomposable  (Gelis,  Compt.  rend, 
li.  331);  probably,  therefore,  laevolusan. — Laevoglucose  in  contact  mth  ycnii  undergoes 
vinous  fermentation  without  previous  conversion  ii  to  another  kind  of  sugar  (Du- 
brunfaut).— The  other  reactions  of  lEevoglucose  have  been  studied  only  with  fruit- 
sugar  containing  dextroglucose  :  they  agi-ee  with  those  of  dextroglucose. 

When  sejdium-amaltjam  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  aine-su^ar  inverted  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of  acid  having  been  removed,  evolution 
of  hydrogen  ceases  altogether  as  soon  as  the  liquid  has  become  slightly  alkaline  ;  lieat 
is  evolved;  and,  when  the  action  is  complete,  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  mannite. 
(Linnemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  136.) 

Glucose.  Mannite. 
.Comhination. —  With  Lime. — Laevoglucose  forms  ■with  lime  a  soluble  basic  compound 
analogou-s  to  that  of  dextroglucose  (p.  862),  which  absorbs  oxj-gen  from  the  air  and 
decomposes. — A  second  compound  containing  3  at.  lime  to  1  at.  lasvoglucose  forms 
sparingly  soluble  microscopic  needles,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  when  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  the  compound  dehquescing  and  the  sugar  undergoing  decomposition. 
(Dubrunfaut.) 

Xsevolusan.  C«H"'0\  (G^lis,  Compt.  rend,  xliii.  1062;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
Ivii.  231 ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  547.)— Cane-sugar  quickly  heated  to  160°  C,  and  kept 
in  the  melted  state  at  that  temperature  for  a  moderate  time,  is  converted  into  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  laevolusan  and  dextro-glueose,  the  latter  of  which 
may  be  removed  by  fermentation : 

C'-H--0"     =    C^H^O^  +  C^H'-0« 

Cane-sugar.  Laevolusan.  Glucose. 

The  remaining  liquid,  which  has  a  laevo-rotatory  power  =  15°  for  the  transition- 
tint,  leaves,  when  evaporated,  a  syrup,  which  does  not  crystallise  even  when  kept  for 
years,  but  contains  tevolusan,  partly  unaltered,  partly  metamorphosed. 

Laevolusan  is  converted  by  boiling  water  and  by  dilute  acids  into  a  fermentable 
laevo-rotatory  sugar,  which  reduces  copper-solution,  and  is  probably  identic;d  with 
laevoglucose. 

CXiVCOSE,  DSTECTT03T  AND  ESTXnXATXOXr  OF.  The  reactions  best 
adapted  for  the  detection  of  glucose  (destro-  or  laevo-)  in  solution,  either  alone  or  in 
presence  of  cane-sugar,  are: — 1.  The  dark  brown  coloration  with  potash-lc)/  (18,  p.  860), 
cane-sugar  not  exhibiting  any  sensible  coloration  when  thus  treated. — 2.  The  black- 
brown  coloration  and  greyish  brown  precipitate  forming  by  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  in 
the  solution  mixed  with  carbonate  of  sodium  (21,  p.  860).- — 3.  The  reduction  of  cujyrio 
salts.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  cane-sugar  reduces  cuprous  oxide 
from  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  after  prolonged  boihug,  being  in  fact 
thereby  partly  converted  into  glucose  ;  but  with  glucose  the  reduction  is  immediate 
(25,  p.  8G0). — 4.  The  decoloration  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  fcrricyanidc  of  potassium 
(30,  p.  861),  an  effect  not  produced  by  cane-sugar. — 5.  The  non-production  of  a  violet- 
blue  precipitate  mih  nitrate  of  cobalt  and  caustic  alkali,  indicates  the  presence  of 
glucose  in  a  solution  previously  known  to  contain  cane-sugar  (24,  p.  860). — 6.  In  the 
6ohd  state  or  in  that  of  strong  syrup,  glucose  and  cane-sugar  miy  be  distiiiguished 
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l)y  tlieir  differont,  Lrli;ivli)iir  witli  strong  siiljihuric  ricid  (10,  p.  8y9),  glucose  simply 
dissolving,  without  coloration,  whtTfiis  cane-sugar  is  blackened  and  completely  decom- 
posed. This  reaction  will  not,  however,  serve  to  indicate  the  presence  of  glucose  when 
mixed  with  cane-sugar. 

J'"or  the  detection  of  sugar  in  urine,  see  Urixe. 

Qua7itita/ii'c  Estiinatian. — 1.  Bj'  reduction  of  aipric  salts.  A  known  measure 
of  potassio-tartrate  of  copper  mixed  with  potash-ley  is  lieated  to  boiling  in  a 
capside,  and  the  liquid  containing  sugar  is  dropped  in  until  the  copper-solution  has 
become  colourless  by  the  separation  of  red  cuprous  oxide.  The  quantity  of  glucose 
required  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  copper-solution  employed  must  be  ascertained  by  a 
preliminary  experiment.  Barre.><wil  (J.  Pharm.  vi.  361)  prepares  the  copper-solution 
by  dissolving  400  grms.  carbonate  of  sodium,  500  grms.  cream  of  tartar,  300  grms. 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  -lOO  grms.  hydrate  of  potassium,  in  half  a  litre  of  water.  V  e  h  1  i  ng 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxii,  lOG  ;  cvi.  7'5)  adds  to  a  solution  of  100  ^xrins.  neutral  tartrate 
of  potassium  (or  better,  192  grms.  tartrate  of  pota.ssium  and  sodium)  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  600  or  700  c.  c.  soda-lej' of  sp.  gr.  1-12,  then  a  solution  of  40  gi-ms. 
crystallised  sulphate  of  copper  in  about  160  c.  c.  water,  and  dilutes  the  mixture  mitil 
it  measures  llo4'4  c.  e.  at  15°  C.  Five  milligrammes  of  dry  glucose  can  reduce  1  e.  c. 
of  this  solution.  The  solution  must  be  kept  in  well  closed  vessels,  to  protect  it  from 
carbonic  acid  and  air;  it  ought  not  to  give  any  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  when 
boiled  by  itself  The  sugar-.solntion  to  be  tested  is  best  employed  free  from  aeid. 

2.  When  a  solution  conlain.s  no  optically  active  substance  besides  glucose,  or  only 
cane-sugar  in  addition,  the  quantity  of  dextroglucose  may  be  deduced  from  its  rotatory 
power.    (See  S.vccii.vi!rau;TiiV.) 

3.  Glucose,  as  well  as  cane-sugar,  may  also  be  estimated  by  the  quantities  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  alcohol  produced  from  it  by  fermentation  with  ye-ast.  Accord- 
ing to  Pasteur,  100  pts.  cane-sugar,  or  105  pts.  glucose,  yield  by  fermentation  49-12 
pts.  carbonic  anhydride  and  oTOl  pts.  absolute  alcohol.    (See  SuGAit  and  Sacciiahi- 

MKTliV.) 

GXiUCOSX:  FERMENT.  The  conversion  of  cane-sugar  into  glucose  (inversion 
of  sugar)  whieli  takes  plaee  in  vinous  fermentation,  is  regarded  by  Pasteur  as  ,i 
secondary  efT'eet,  depending  on  the  action  of  tlie  succinic  aeid,  which  is  always  produced 
in  small  quantity  in  that  process.  According  to  Pertlielot,  on  the  other  hand  (Com]  it.  rend, 
li.  980  ;  Jahresb.  1.S60,  ]\  518),  the  change  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  peculiar  ferment, 
contained  in  or  produced  from  yeast.  That  it  does  not  di^pend  on  the  action  of  afreo 
acid,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  j'cast  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  made 
alkaline  by  addition  of  aeid  carbonate  of  sodium,  a  considerable  quantity  of  inverted 
sugar  is  produced,  although  the  fermentation  is  retarded  hy  the  presence  of  the 
nlkali.  When  tiic  liquid  obtained  by  diffusingyeast  in  a  twofold  quantity  of  water,  leaving 
it  to  stand  for  several  hours  in  the  cold,  and  filtering,  is  added  to  a  solution  of  cane- 
sugar  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  acid  carbonate  of  sodium,  the  inversion  of  the 
sugar  takes  place,  though  the  liquid  does  not  become  acid,  and  no  vinous  fermentation 
is  set  up.  On  mixing  tliis  same  liquid  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  white  flocks 
are  precipitated,  which,  when  washed  with  alcohol  and  di-ied  at  ordinar}-  tempera- 
tures, form  a  yellow  horny  mass,  consisting,  according  to  Berthelot,  of  a  nitrogenous 
substance  analogous  to  diastase  and  pancrcatin,  which  may  be  redissolved  in  water, 
and  afterwards  coagulated  by  heat  or  by  nitric  acid.  One  jxirt  of  this  substance  is 
suificieut  to  convert  from  50  to  100  pts.  of  cane-sugar  into  glucose.  It  appears 
to  be  formed  from  the  yeast  itself;  for  if  j-east  which  has  been  washed  for  any 
length  of  time  with  water — provided  it  has  not  become  putrid — be  left  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  water,  it  still  gives  up  to  the  water  this  so-called  glucose-ferment. 
(Berthelot. 1 

diVCOSXDSS.  Ghwnsnmidfs.  Snrc?inrof/nis. — These  terms  were  applied  by 
liaurent  (Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [3]  xxxvi.  330)  to  substances  which,  when  decomposed  by 
dilute  acids,  yield,  on  the  one  iumd,  dextroglucose  or  another  saccharine  substance 
isomeric  therewith,  and,  on  the  other,  a  product  differing  in  character  according 
to  circumstances,  but  not  belonging  to  the  class  of  carbohydrates  C'"ir-'"0''.  These 
bodies  are  natui'al  products  occurring  frequently  in  the  bodies  of  plants,  less  fre- 
quently in  those  of  animals:  none  of  tiiem  have  been  prepared  artificiallj'. 

lierthelot's  class  of  Sardiaridi s  includes,  besides  these,  certain  artificially  prepared 
compounds  of  the  carbohydrates  with  acids.    (See  SACCH.\mT)ES.) 

The  resolution  of  glucosides  into  glucose,  or  a  corresponding  product,  and  a  second 
body,  takes  place  for  the  most  part  on  boiling  with  dilute  miiitra/  acids  ;  or  it  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  the  glucoside  with  aqueous  a/l'alis  or  hari/ta-uatcr.  In  this  latter 
case,  according  to  Roehlcder  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xxiv.  32),  crystaUisable  sugar  is 
sometimes  obtained,  whereas  the  decomposition  with  acids  j'ields  only  unci-ystallisable 
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sugar.  Or  the  separation  is  effected  at  mean  temperature,  and  in  presence  of  water) 
by  nitrogenous  substances  occurring  either  in  the  same  phints  as  the  glucosides,  or  iu 
others.  Emulsin  decomposes  amygdalin  and  many  other  ghicosides  ;  myrosin  decom- 
poses myronie  acid  ;  erythrozym  decomposes  rubian.  Some  glucosides  are  likewise 
decomposed  by  yeast  and  by  saliva.  The  products  of  the  decomposition  are  often  fur- 
ther altered  by  the  action  of  the  air  or  of  the  acid  employed. 

For  the  separation  of  the  decomposition-products  of  the  glucosides,  Kochleder 
gives  the  foUowing  method.  The  substance,  contained  in  a  flask,  is  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  tlask  being  connected,  on  the  one  side  with  a  carbonic  acid  appa- 
ratus, on  the  other  with  a  Liebig's  condensing  tube.  The  air  contained  in  the  flask  is  dis- 
placed by  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the  flask  is  heated  in  the  water-bath,  or,  if  necessary, 
in  a  chloride-of-calciura  bath.  As  soon  as  the  decomposition  is  complete,  the  contents 
of  the  flask  are  left  to  cool  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride ;  any  product  that  maj-  have 
separated  out  is  collected;  and  the  filtrate  containing  the  sugar,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
sometimes  other  soluble  products  of  the  decomposition,  is  mixed  with  pure  carbonate 
of  lead,  the  addition  of  which  is  continued  as  long  as  effervescence  ensues,  after  which 
it  is  washed,  and  white  lead  (prepared  by  precipitating  basic  acetate  of  lead  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  washing)  is  added,  whereby  basic  chloride  of  lead  is  precipitated. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  carefully  washed ;  and  moist  phosphate  of 
silver  is  added  to  the  filtrate  as  long  as  any  reaction  ensues  between  this  salt  and  the 
dissolved  chloride  of  lead,  and  till  the  yellow  colour  of  the  phosphate  of  silver  remains 
visible.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  ;  any  silver  that  may  be  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  is 
precipitated  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  white  lead  ;  the  liquid  is  heated  till  the  white 
colour  of  the  precipitate  passes  into  cream-colour,  then  cooled,  filtered,  treated  with 
sulphydric  acid,  and  filtered  again;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated.  Colourless  sugar 
then  remains,  in  case  such  sugar  was  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  glucosides, 
whilst  the  second  decomposition-product,  even  if  originally  soluble  in  water,  is  gene- 
rally rendered  insoluble  by  the  white  lead. 

The  distilled  liquid  obtained  by  heating  a  glucoside  with  hydrochloric  acid,  contains, 
togetlier  with  hydrochloric  acid,  any  volatile  product  that  may  have  been  formed  in 
the  decomposition.  It  is  neutralised  with  baryta  or  carbonate  of  barium,  heated  to 
decompose  acid  carbonate  of  barium,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  chloride  of  barium  is  removed  by  crystallisation,  the  rest  by  sulphate  of  silver  ; 
and  the  filtrate  is  further  examined. 

Tlie  following  enumeration  of  glucosides  and  their  modes  of  decomposition  is  taken 
from  Gmelin's  Handbook,  xv.  p.  341. 

Aesculin  is  resolved  by  heating  with  dilute  acids,  into  a?seuletin  and  sugar : 

C2'H-^0"  +  3H-0  =  Cm'^O*  +  2C«H>W.    (Eochleder  and  Schwartz.) 

Zwenger  and  DelflFs  give  other  formulae. 

The  sugar  forms  crystals,  which  melt  at  100°  C,  are  sweeter  than  grape-sugar,  and, 
like  that  substance,  reduce  potassio-cupric  tartrate.    It  is  fermentable. 

Amygdalin,  in  contact  with  emulsin  and  water,  is  resolved  into  sugar,  bitter  almond- 
oil,  and  hydrocyanic  acid : 

C2»NH"0"  +  2H-0  =  2C«H>20«  +  C'H«0  +  CNH 

(Liebig  and  Wohler,  1837).  The  sugar  thus  produced  is  identical  in  every  respect 
with  dextroglucose.    (0.  Schmidt.) 

Apiin,  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  flocks.  The  fil- 
trate freed  from  acid  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  sweetish  sj'rup,  which,  when  boiled 
with  potassio-cupric  tartrate,  separates  cuprous  oxide,  but  does  not  give  oS"  the  odour 
of  caramel  when  burnt,  does  not  ferment  in  contact  with  yeast,  cannot  be  made  to 
crystallise,  and  dissolves  but  partially  in  alcohol,  with  separation  of  yellow  flocks. 
Von  Planta  and  Wallace  cannot  see  in  these  results  any  evidence  of  decomposition, 
and  therefore  do  not  regard  apiin  as  a  glucoside. 

Arbutin  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  or  in  contact  with  emulsin,  is  resolved  into  hydro- 
quinone  (Kawalier's  arctuvin)  and  grape-sugar  (Kawalier) : 

C'*H"=0'  +  WO  =  C«HW  +  CH'^O^.  (Strecker.) 

The  sugar  forms  crystals  which  exhibit  the  properties  of  grape-sugar,  and  when 
dried  at  100°  C.  or  in  vacuo,  contain  36  64  per  cent,  carbon,  7'05  hydrogen,  and  56-31 
oxygen,  corresponding  to  the  formula  CH'-'OMI-'O.  (Kawalier,  Wien.  Akad. 
Ber.  ix.  293.) 

Arnicin  (C^H^'O'  or  C-''II"'0*)  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  dilute  acids,  witli 
separation  of  dark  flocks  and  formation  of  a  substance  which  reduces  cupric  oxide. 
(Walz.) 
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Bemolu'licin  is  rosolvod,  by  boiling  -n-itli  dilute  acids  or  aqueous  alkalis  (uot  by 
emulsin),  into  benzoic  acid,  salicj'lous  acid,  and  grape-sugar : 

C-^WO^  +  211-0  =  C'n«0«  +  CIW-  +  CU'-O".  (Piria.) 

Bryonin  is  resolved  by  boiling  ■with  dilute  acids,  into  bryorctin,  liydrobryotin,  and 
sugar : 

C"H'"0"'  -f  2H=0  =  C='n"0'  H-  C-'U''0»  +  CH'W.  (Walz.) 

Cdindn  (C"'II-"0')  is  resolved  iu  like  manner,  into  cliiococcaic  acid  and  sugar. 
(Roclileder  and  Hlasiwetz.) 

Chitin,  boiled  for  twelve  hours  or  longer  with  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  oil  of  vitriol  and 
4  vol.  water,  is  resolved,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  into  amorphous  sugar  and  a  second 
body  not  yet.  isolated.    Perhaps  in  this  manner : 

CNH'^O"  -1-  2H-0  =  C"n'-0«  +  C^NIPO'.  (Stiideler.) 

The  sugar  is  fermentable,  and  reduces  cupric  tartrate.  (Berthelot,  Compt.  rend.xlvii. 
231).) 

Colocpithin  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  colocynthein  and  sugar : 
C5»I16.(j23  +  2H=0  =  C'*H"0>»  +  2C''W^0\  (Walz.) 

ConvaUarin  is  decomposed  in  like  manner  into  convallaretin  and  sugar: 
2C"n«--0"  +  2W-0  =  2C=''H"0«  +  2C''H'-0«.(Walz.) 

Con  vallamai-in  yields  under  the  same  cu-cumstances  convallamaretin  and  sugar : 

C23H"0'=  =  C-°H"^0»  -I-  ^C«H'-0«  -I-  H=0.  (Walz.) 

Convolvulin  is  resolved  by  sulphuric  or  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  with  assumption 
of  11  at.  water,  into  convolvulinolie  acid  and  sugar: 

2C^'H-^"0'»  +  WWO    =    C='=II='»0'  -I-  GCH^O". 
Convolvulin.  Convolvulinolie  Glucose. 

acid. 

ConvolvuUn-sugar. — Wlien  Kayser  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  98)  decomposed 
convolvulin  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  after 
leaving  the  mixture  to  itself  for  ten  daj's,  extracted  the  resulting  convohnlinol  with 
el  her,  there  remained  an  acid  liquid,  wliich  was  neutralised  ■ndth  carbonate  of  lead, 
fUlered  and  evaporated.  From  the  residue,  absolute  alcohol  extracted  a  sticky, 
translucent,  sweetish  nin.ss,  which  reduced  cupric  oxide,  yielded  crystals  when  brought 
into  contact  with  common  salt,  fermented  with  yeast,  and  exhaled  the  odour  of  sugar 
when  burnt  on  platinum-foil.  Mayer,  after  decomposing  convolvidie  acid  with  dilute 
sulpliuric  acid,  and  removing  the  convolvulinol,  satiu-ated  the  liquid  with  carbonate  of 
lead ;  treated  the  filtrate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  evaporated  it  to  -^^i  J  removed  the 
separated  convolvulin  by  agitation  with  ether;  evaporated  further ;  and  thus  obtained  a 
brown  sweetish  .syrup,  which  behaved  like  grape-sugar  when  burnt,  also  with  an 
alkaline  cupric  solution,  ■ndth  bile,  with  sulphuric  acid,  with  water,  and  with  alcohol 
■whetlier  aqueous  or  absolute,  but  did  not  form  a  crystalline  compound  with  common 
salt,  and  could  not  itself  be  made  to  crj'stallise.  This  syrup  mixed  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  baryta  not  iu  excess,  formed  a  preci2:)itate  com- 
posed like  monoglucosato  of  barium  (p.  862).  (Mayer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  138.) 

Crocin  is  resolved  by  dilute  acids  into  crocetin  and  erocin-sugar : 

2C-''H'-0"  -I-  5H-0    =    C"H«0"  -t-  4C«H'=0«. 

Crocin-sugar,  obtained  by  decomposing  crocin  in  the  manner  described  above,  is 
easily  crystallisable,  sweet,  and  reduces  from  potassio-cupric  tartrate  half  as  much 
cuprous  oxide  as  dcxtro-glucose.  (Rochledor  and  L.  Mayer,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber. 
xxix.  6.) 

Ci/clamin  solidifies  when  heated  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  ■with  formation  of 
sugar  and  separation  of  a  second  product.    (De  Luc  a.) 

Daphnin  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  into  daphnetin  and  sugar: 

C'iH"0"  +  2H-'0    =    C'^H'^O"  +  2C''H"0''.  (Zwenger.) 
Batiscin,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  j-ields  datiscetin  and  sugar : 
C-'H-"0'=    =    C'^H'^O^  +  C«n'-0«.  (Stenhouse.) 

The  sugar  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  after  removal  of  the  datiscetin  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  a  sweet  syrup,  wliicli  solidifies  in  the  semi-crystalline  form  after  stand- 
ing for  some  time,  and  reduces  potassio-cupric  tartrate  at  100°  C.  (Stenhouse,  Ann, 
Ch.  Pharm.  xoviii.  171.) 
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Wak's  BigitaUn  is  resolved  by  boiling  -n-itli  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into  digitaliretin, 
paradigitaletin  and  sugar.  Walz  supposes  the  reaction  to  consist  of  two  stages  : 
a,  Eesolution  of  digitalin  into  digitaletin  and  sugar  ; 

C-^H^O'*  +  WO    =    C'-H'SQ'  +  CH'^O^ 

h.  Further  decomposition  of  the  digitaletin,  parth-,  with  absliaction  of  2  at.  H-0,  into 
paradigitaletin,  partly  into  digitaliretin  and  .sugar: 

"Walz's  digitaletin  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  yields  the  products  above  mentioned 
(Walz,  Delff s).  Kosmann's  digitalin  and  digitalic  acid,  which  differ  from  Walz's 
compound  in  composition  and  properties,  are  resolved  by  dilute  acids  into  digi- 
taliretin (which  however  is  not  the  same  as  Walz's)  and  sugar.  Decomposition  of 
digitalin: 

C542:so03o  +  4H20  =  C^'H^O'"  +  4C«H'=0«.  (Kosmann.) 
Euxanthic  acid  (C^'H"0")  is,  according  to  W.  Schmidt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xciii. 
88),  a  glucoside,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  into  euxauthone  and  sugar. 
According  to  Erdmann,  the  products  formed  in  this  reaction  are  euxanthone  and 
bamathionic  acid  (lead  salt  =  C"H''0".S0^.3PbO);  on  the  other  hand,  euxanthic  acid 
decomposed  by  heat  yields  euxanthone,  C"°H'-0^  carbonic  anhydride,  and  water.  The 
latter  decomposition,  as  well  as  the  formulae  of  eiixanthic  acid  and  euxanthone,  is 
inconsistent  with  Schmidt's  supposition  ;  nevertheless,  Erdmann's  hamathionic  acid 
bears  some  resemblance  to  sulphamidonic  acid  and  other  compounds  of  like  nature. 
(Kraut.) 

Fraxin,  heated  with  acids,  yields  fraxetin  and  crystallisable  sugar : 

C"H^»0"  +  SH^O    =    C'^H'W  +  2C=H'W  (Eochleder.) 
Gallotannic  acid  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  acids  into  gallic  acid  and  glucose  : 
C"H"0"  +  4H=0    =    SCH^O^  +  C^WO\  (Strecker.) 

The  sugar  exhibits  the  reactions  and  composition  of  dextroglucose.  (Strecker, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc.  331.) 

By  heating  50  grms.  gallotannic  acid  with  50  grms.  oil  of  vitriol  and  450  gnns.  water 
to  90°  C.  for  three  days,  and  filtering  off  the  gallic  acid,  a  black  saccliarine  solution  is 
obtained  which  when  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  lead,  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  concentrated,  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  agrees  perfectly  with  grape-s\igar  in  rotatory  power,  fer- 
mentation, and  reaction  with  potassio-cupric  tartrate.  (Buignet,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3] 
Ixi.  287.) 

The  iodine-compound  of  a  tannin  occurring  in  sweet  fruits  is  likewise  decomposed, 
with  formation  of  dextroglucose,  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Buignet.) 

Gelatin. — When  isinglass  is  boiled  for  some  days  with  dilute  sxilphuric  acid,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  formed  together  with  a  fermentable  sugar  (Gerhardt,  Traite  iv.  509). 
Hyalin-cartilage  and  rib-cartilage,  boiled  with  hj-drochloric  acid,  yield  large  quantities 
of  glucose.    (Fischer  and  Bo  deker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  111.) 

Globularin,  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  globularetin  (part  of  which 
changes  into  paraglobularetin)  and  sugar: 

C2°H^'0'<    =    2C'H"'0^  +  C^H'^O^  (Walz.) 

Glycyrrhizin  is  resolved,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
into  glycyrretin  and  glucose.    Perhaps  in  this  manner : 

C^'H^^O  +  WO  =  C'»H-«0'  +  C'WO\  (Gorup-Besanez.) 
GratioUn  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  gratioletin,  gratio- 
laretin,  and  sugar : 

2C''°ff'0'    =    C"H-80^  +  C'H-^O'  +  CH'^O".  (Walz.) 

Gratioletin.  Gratiolaretin. 

Gratiosolin  in  contact  with  aqueous  acids  or  alkalis  is  resolved  into  gratiosoletin  and 
sugar : 

2C<6H«0"  =  2C"H™0"  +  2C'=H'208  +  4H'0. 
The  gratiosoletin  thus  formed  is  further  resolved  by  boiling  into  hydrogratiosoleretin 
and  sugar : 

2C"H*'0>'  =  2C"H:*«0"  +  2C'=H'-0'. 

Part  of  the  hydrogratiosoleretin  is  further  converted,  with  elimination  of  2  at.  water, 
into  gratiosoleretin,  C='H«0'.  (Walz.) 

Hclia7ithic  acid. — This  name  is  applied  by  Ludwig  and  Kromayer  (N.  Br.  Arch. 
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xcix.  I,  285)  to  a  siiLstaiifo  oLtiiined  from  the  seed  oi  the  enn^ower  (Hcl/anilius  a7i7ins), 
which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  not  fermentable,  and  reduces  potassio- 
eupric  tartrate  only  after  boiling  with  acids. 

Hdicin  heated  with  acids  or  ;ilkalis,  or  iu  contact  with  emulsin  or  yeast,  is  resolved 
into  salicylous  acid  and  dcxtroglucose : 

C'^H'^O'  +  2IP0  =  C'H«0-  +  CH'W.  (Piria.) 

ChlorhcUcin  (C'"H'-'C10')  exhibits  a  similar  reaction,  yielding,  however,  chloro- 
salicylous  instead  of  salicylous  acid.  (Piria.) 

Ildicdidin  is  resolved  by  emulsin  into  saligenin,  salicylous  acid,  and  glucose: 
C=«H"0"  +  n=0   -   C'WO-  +  C'HW  +  2C«H'-0«.  (Piria.) 

Indican  is  resolved  by  acids  or  alkalis,  indicania  by  acids,  into  indiglucin  and  other 
products  (Schunck).    See  Ihroic.VN. 

Jalappin  iu  contact  with  dilute  mineral  acids  is  resolved  into  jalappinol  and  sugar: 
C»n"-0'=  +  llH-0   =  C-H-'-O'  +  6C«H'-0«. 

Jalappic  acid,  which  contains  3  at.  water  more,  is  decomposed  in  like  manner,  with 
assumption  of  8  at.  water.    (W.  Mayer.) 

The  Li/copodinm-bitter  of  Kamp  and  Bodoker  reduces  potassio-cupric  tartrate  after 
boiling  with  dilute  acids,  but  not  ill  its  unaltered  slate,  and  should  therefore  perhaps 
bo  regarded  as  a  glucoside. 

Mcni/anihiii,  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  resolved  into  sugar  and  an  oil  which 
smells  like  bitter  almonds.    (Ludwig,  N.  Br.  Arch,  cviii.  81.) 

Mijronaic  of  potassiv.ni  is  decomposed  in  contact  with  myrosyn  and  water,  yielding 
oil  of  mu.stard,  sugar,  and  other  products  (Ludwig  and  Lange,  Zeitsehr.  Ch. 
Pharm.  iii.  577).  The  formula  C'=W/'°S'0'".A'0  (=  CNH'-ii^  +  KO.S^O'  + 
C-7/"0")  given  by  Ludwig  and  Lange,  is,  according  to  Will  and  Korn er  (Ann. 
Pharm.  cxLx.  376),  more  correctly  6-'''3'//"'A'S^0-",  and  contains  the  elements 
of  oil  of  mustard,  Cyil'^S'-,  glucose,  C'-IP'-O'^,  and  acid  sulphate  of  potassium, 
S'-KHO".  Ludwig  and  Lange  also  found  sulphate  of  potassium  among  the  products  of 
the  reaction,  but  no  sulphite. 

Onimin  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  into  formouotin  and  glucose  (Hla- 
si  wetz) : 

CioHsiQia  =  C-'H-oQ"  +  CH'^O"  +  H-0. 
Onospin  is  resolved  under  similarcircumstaueos  into  ouonetin  and  sugar(Hlasiwetz): 

Such  is  the  Anew  of  the  reaction  given  by  Limpricht  (Grundr.  d.  org.  Chem. 
Brauiischw.  1854,  680.)    For  Hlasiwetz's  formulae,  see  Foiiiio>rETiN  (p.  C95)  and 

OXONIN. 

The  sugar  formed  from  ononin  and  onospin  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
remains  in  solution  after  the  second  product  of  the  decomposition  has  been  removed  by 
filtration,  the  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  is  obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  very  sweet  fermentable  syrup, 
iu  which  granular  crystals  form  after  a  few  days.  These  crj'stals  melt  at  the  heat  of 
the  water-bath  to  a  viscid  syrup  which  remains  soft  after  a  day's  drying,  and  exhibits 
all  the  reactions  of  grape-sugar.    (Hlasiwetz,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xv.  153.) 

Parisii/phnin  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  resolved  into  paridin  and  sugar; 
C»H"0"  +  2H=0  =  C^-H^"0"  +  C^H'^O". 

The  paridin  thus  produced  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  a  larger  quantity  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (?)  into  paridol  and  sugar: 

+  1120  =  C=«n«0'  +  C«H'-0«.  (Walz.) 

PhiUyrin  is  resolved,  by  boiling  with  dUuto  hydrochloric  acid,  into  phiUygenin  and 
sugar;  by  lactous  fermentation  into  phillygenin  and  the  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  sugar : 

C-'H^'O"  +  n=0  =.  C='n-'0«  +  CIV-OK  (Bertagnini.) 
From  the  solution  freed  from  philygenin  and  hydrochloric  acid  by  carbonate  of 
lead,  the  sugar  crj-stallises,  after  evaporation  and  n'-solution  in  alcohol,  in  warty 
masses,  exhibiting  the  properties  of  grape-sugar.    (Bertagnini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xcii.  110.) 

Fhhrhiiin  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  not  by  emulsin,  yielding  phloretin  and 
sugar  (Stas): 

C-'H-'O'"  +  IPO  =  C'^n"0''      ClI'-'O".  (Strecker.) 
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PMoretin  boiled  with  alkalis  is  resolved  into  phloretic  acid  and  phloroglucin  : 

C>5H"0*  +  H-0    =    C'H'oO'  +  C»H«0».  (Hlasiwetz.) 
Phloretin.  Phloretic  PhlorogluciD. 

acid. 

Phlorhizin-sngar  is  diflScult  to  crystallise,  and  exhibits  the  properties  and  compo- 
sition of  crystaJlisable  grape-sugar  (Stas,  Ann.  Pharm.  xtx.  200).  It  reduces  the 
same  quantity  of  cupric  oxide  as  dextroglucose.  (Roser,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv. 
178.) 

Pinipicrin  splits  up  into  ericinol  and  sugar  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  with 

C^H^^O"  -I-  2H-0  =  C'°H'«0  +  2C<^H'=0«.  (Kawalier.) 
Ericolin  treated  with  dilute  acids  yields  the  same  products  in  other  proportions  ; 
C6SB[noo«  +  9H=0  =  Q-oBT-O^  +  SC^H'^O^.  (Rochleder  and  S  chwarz.) 

The  sugar  produced  from  pinipicrin  is  rendered  uncrystallisable  by  the  foreign  sub- 
stances contained  in  it ;  at  100^  C.  it  becomes  soft ;  at  common  temperature  it  is  solid 
and  brittle,  and  is  easily  reduced  to.  a  yellowish  powder  containing  2  per  cent,  ash,  and 
after  deduction  of  this,  39  06  per  cent.  C,  6'62  H.  and  54-32  O,  corresponding 
approximately  to  the  formula  C°H'^0^    (Kawalier,  "Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xi.  352.) 

PojJulin,  wheu  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  splits  up  into  benzoic  acid,  saliretin  and 
glucose  (Piria) : 

C-»H"0»  +  H=0  =  C'H^O-  +  C'H'O  -i-  C^H'=0«. 

Prophetin  is  decomposed,  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  into  propheretin  and 
sugar : 

C23HJ607  =  C2»ff«0^  -i-  ^C=H'=0^  (Walz.) 

Quercitrin  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  quercetin  and  quercitrin-sugar 
(Rigaud) : 

C^m^O-o  +  2H-0  =  C-''H'«0'°  +  2C''H'=0''.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

Quercetin  is  further  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potash-ley  into  quercetic  acid  and 
phloroglucin  (Hlasiwetz).  The  same  products  are  obtained,  but  in  different  pro- 
portions by  the  decomposition  of  Alpha-quercetin : 

C29H=»0'=  +  2H^0  =  C"H'20»  +  2C«H«0'.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

Qiurcitrin-sugar  is  obtained  as  a  light-yellow  s3Tup,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline 
mass  on  standing  for  a  few  days  over  sulphuric  acid,  by  filtering  off  the  quercetin, 
separating  the  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  barium,  evaporating  on  the  water-bath, 
decolorising  with  animal  charcoal,  and  again  evaporating.  It  has  a  sweeter  ta~te  than 
dextroglucose,  and  does  not  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation.  Dried  in  vacuo,  it  contains 
34-78  per  cent.  C,  7-24  H,  and  57-98  O,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C'=H-'0'-.3H=0 
(calc. :  34  65  per  cent.  C,  7'47  H).  When  warmed  with  potassio-cuprie  tartrate,  it 
immediately  reduces  the  same  quantity  of  cuprous  oxide  as  would  be  reduced  by  dex- 
troglucose.   (Rigaud,  Ann.  Ch.  Pb.irm.  xc.  195.) 

Qiiiyiovin  is  resolved  by  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  into  quinovic  acid  and  quinovin- 
sngar: 

C30H"O»  +  H=0  =  C=^ff'0'  +  C«H'-0'.  (Hlasiwetz.) 
Quinovin- sugar  is  obtained  fi-om  the  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid  after  sepa- 
ration of  the  quinovic  acid,  either  by  Rochleder's  method  (p.  866),  or  as  follows  :— The 
liquid  is  neutralised  with  anlij"drous  carbonate  of  sodium  (or  carbonate  of  lead),  and  fil- 
tered; the  precipitate  washed  with  a  small  quantit}' of  strong  alcohol;  the  alcohol  distilled 
off ;  and  the  remaining  liquid  evaporated  to  drvness  over  the  water-bath.  The  thick 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered  from  the  undissolved  portion  is  eva- 
porated, and  the  residue  is  digested  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  when 
evaporated  leaves  the  quinovin-sugar,  to  be  purified,  if  necessary,  by  re-solution  and 
decoloration  with  animal  charcoid.  It  is  an  amorphous,  solid,  deliquescent  mass, 
having  a  faint,  somewhat  bitter  tuste  :  it  gives  off  water  when  continuously  heated 
over  the  water-bath.  Dried  at  100°  C,  it  contains  43  34  per  cent,  carbon,  7  72  hydrogen, 
and  48-94  oxygen,  answering  to  the  formula  CH'-O-".  It  is  isomeric  or  identical  with 
mannitan ;  smells  like  caramel  when  heated ;  reduces  potassio-cupric  tartrate  only  in 
concentrated  solution;  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol.  (Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxi.  118.) 

Qutnovaicmnic  acid  is  resolved,  by  boiling  with  diluto  sulphuric  acid,  into  quinova- 
red,  and  a  substance  which  behaves  with  cupric  sulphate  and  potash-ley  like  grape- 
sugar.  (Hlasiwetz.) 
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Scliuiik's  RuUanic  acid  fpli  s  up  into  alizarin  and  sugar  wLen  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  or  witli  aqueous  alkalis,  or  by  contact  with  water  and  orj-tlirnzj-m. 
C'-'lI"<)-'+oI10  =  •IC'H'O'  +  2C'-irW'\—Roc\doderKRu/Hri/t/oy-caci,/,'c'-n'''0''> 
or  C'-"'H^'U'",  perhaps  identical  witii  the  last  substance,  yields  the  same  products  when 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  C'' //>■' O'"  =  3C"'H''U'  +  C^-H'-O''  +  lOHO,  or  C""JP'0^' 
=  'ZC-o/PC/' +  n,  C-n'-0"+3H0.  (Eochleder.) 

In  the  complicated  decomposition  of  Schunck's  liubianhy  the  same  reagents  and  by 
cldorine,  sugar  is  obtained  together  with  various  other  bodies,  liiibihydran  and 
Rubicdi  hi/dran  behave  in  the  same  way.  (Schunck.) 

Salicin  is  decomposed  into  saligenLn  and  glucose  by  contact  with  emulsin: 
C'^H"'H'  +  H-0  =  C'H"0=  +  CH'-O".  (Piria.) 

'i'ho  sugar  is  in  every  respect  identical  -n-ith  dextroglucose  (Schmidt).  By  boiling 
with  dilute  acids,  saliretln  is  obtained  in  place  of  saligeuiu.  (Piria.) 

Sajvniin  is  decomposed  into  sapogenin  and  saponiu-sugar,  or  glucose  when  boiled 
with  dilute  acids  (O  ve rb eck,  lloch leder  and  Schwarz).  (isomeric  with 

saponin,  according  to  Bolley)  yields,  besides  sapogenin,  a  substance  which  reduces 
potassio-cupric  tartrate.  (Bolley.) 

Sajxinin-tittfjar  remains  in  suJution  after  the  sapogenin  has  been  filtered  off,  the  acid 
removed  by  carbonate  or  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  excess  of  lead  by  suliihydric  acid 
anil  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  evaporation  is  obtained  as  a  tasteless, 
yellowish  bro\ni  residue,  easily  soluble  in  water  (Koch  1  edor  and  Schw arz,  Wien. 
Akad.  Ber.  xi.  339).  When  saponin  is  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
glucose  renuiins  in  solution,  after  removal  of  the  excess  of  acid,  and  may  be  obtained 
crystallised  by  evaporation.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  reduces  an  alkaline  solution  of 
cupric  oxide  in  tiu>  cold  (Overbeck,  N.  lir.  Arch.  Ixxvii.  135).  Crawford  obtained 
gum,  but  no  sugar  from  saponin,  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Pharm.  Viertelj. 
vi.  3G1).  Saponin-sugar  dried  at  100°  C.  contains,  according  to  Eochleder  and  Schwarz, 
•11-99  per  cent.  C,  G-.50  H,  and  51--1G  0,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C'-H"0". 

Scamnwni/  resin  (C^'H^'O"')  and  Scammvnic  acid  (C'"IP»0"'.2E-'0)  split  up  into 
scammonolic  acid  and  sugar  when  boiled  witli  dilute  acids  (or  with  baryta-water) : 

C^'II«0"  +  511-0  =  C"'H"'0»  +  SC^H'-O". 

Take  jalappin  (p.  869),  therefore,  but  with  this  difference,  tliat  instead  of  the  product 
corresponding  to  jalappinol  (wliich  is  converted  by  strong  bases  into  jalappie  acid)  a 
product  containing  1  at.  water  less  is  formed.  (Spirgatis.) 

The  sugar  remains  in  solution  after  separation  of  the  scammonolic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  can  be  obtained  in  sweet-tasting  laminae  grouped  in  caulitiower-like  shapes, 
which  behave  like  glucose  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash-ley,  when  heated  and 
when  fermented.    (.Spirgatis,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  305.) 

Sinilacin  is  slowly  decomposed  when  boded  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation 
of  a  jelly  aud  formation  of  sugar.    (0.  Gmeliu,  Delffs,  Walz.) 

Sotanin  boiled  with  dilute  acids  splits  up  into  solanidin  and  glucose: 

C"Nir»0'«  +  3H=0  =  C-^NK'°0  -i-  3C«n'-0°.    (Zwengerand  Kind;  0.  Gmelin.) 

The  sugar  crystallises  well,  and  possesses  the  reactions  and  compositions  of  dextro- 
glucose (Zwenger  and  Kind,  Ann.  Ch.  l'h;irm.  cxviii.  1-19).  Potatory  power  not 
determined. 

Thujin  is  decomposed  by  heating  its  alcoholic  solution  with  dilute  acids,  into 
Ihujctiu  aud  sugai" : 

C-o-SPO^-  +  2H=0  =  C"H"0«  -I-  C»H'=0«. 

When  it  is  heated  for  a  shorter  time,  thujinenin,  C"H'-0',  may  also  be  formed  in  place 
of  tlio  thujetiu.    Thujiu  heated  with  baryta-water  yields  thujetic  acid  and  sugar: 

C'"n"0=*  +  n-O  =  C-''H--0"  +  2C''ni=0«.    (Eochleder  and  Xawalier.) 

Wlu^n  thujin  has  been  decomposed  by  acids,  the  sugar  remains  in  solution  after 
removal  of  tile  thujetin  and  sulphuric  acid  (by  carbonate  of  barium),  and,  by  evapora- 
tion and  drying  at  100°  C,  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  mass,  which  is  easily  reduced  to 
a  wliite  powder  when  cold,  and  contains  39'83  per  cent.  C,  and  6'81  H,  corresponding 
to  the  formula  C'lI'-'O*  ;  its  aqueous  solution  does  not  crystallise  even  after  standing 
for  several  months  ;  it  reduces  the  same  quantity  of  cupric  oxide  as  dextroglucose. 
The  sweet  sugar  of  the  same  composition  produced  by  tlie  action  of  baryta-water 
solidities  (after  the  removal  of  the  baryta  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  of  tlie  lead  by  sulpliydric  acid)  to  a 
crystalline  mass  when  its  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  a  short  time  after  ev:'poration 
ou  the  water-bath.    (Koclileder  and  Kawalicr,  Wiuu.  Aliad.  Ber.  xjiix.  12.) 
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Xanthorhaninin  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  rhamnetin  and 
sugar : 

C^'H^'O"  +  ZWO  =  C"H"'05  +  2C''>H'=0«.  (Gellatly.) 

GI.UCOSOCXTRZC  ACID.     C«ff«0"  =   ^^^^Q^y^^O^'^Q'^WO'.bWO  - 

CH'-O^  +  eC'H'O'  -  2H-0,  (?)— The  calcium-salt  of  this  acid,  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  of  glucosotartaric  acid  (see  below)  appears  to  contain  C''H"'Ca"'0"'.2H-0. 
(Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liv.  81.) 

Gli'UCOSOSltlCCIIJ'IC  A  mixtTire  of  cane-sugar  and  succinic  acid  iu 

equivalent  proportions  heated  to  between  120°  and  130°  C.  melts  to  a  brown  syrup, 
with  elimination  of  water.  The  product  is  an  acid  compound  of  glucose  with  succinic 
acid,  which  decomposes  at  100°  C.  with  formation  of  humus,  and  forms  with  lime  a 
salt  soluble  in  water,  in,soluble  in  alcohol.  (Van  Bemmelen,  Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  1858, 
p.  436.) 

GS.UCOSOSirE.PH[UaiC  ACXB.  SulphosaccJiaric  add.  C-^H'»0-».S03.  (?) 
(Peligot,  Ann.  Cb.  Pliys.  [2]  Ixvii.  168.) — To  prepare  this  acid  Ij  jjt.  strong  sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  by  small  portions,  to  1  pt.  of  glucose  melted  at  the  heat  of  the  water- 
bath,  the  mixture  being  continually  stirred,  and  the  vessel,  if  necessary,  plunged  into 
cold  water.  If  the  glucose  is  impure,  or  the  heat  rises  too  high,  the  product  becomes 
somewhat  brown,  which,  however,  does  not  aifect  the  purity  of  the  lead-salt.  The 
mixture,  diffused  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  calcium ; 
acetate  of  barium  is  added  to  the  filtrate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium 
is  thereby  produced  ;  and  the  liquid,  again  filtered,  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead.  If  the  liquid,  after  precipitation  with  acetate  of  barium,  still  remains  brown,  tlie 
colouring  matter  is  removed  by  a  small  quantity  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  pure 
salt  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  a  larger  quantity.  The  precipitate,  washed, 
and  decomposed  under  water  with  sulphydric  acid,  yields  aqueous  glucososidphuric  acid, 
which  tastes  at  the  same  time  sour  and  sweet,  reddens  litmus,  decomposes  when  evapo- 
rated in  vacuo,  and  more  quickly  over  the  water-bath,  into  glucose  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  forms  salts,  almost  all  of  which  are  soluble.  Tlie  lead-salt  gives  by  analysis 
18'16  per  cent,  carbon,  2'4  hydrogen,  4-50  SO',  and  53'2  to  55'3  Pb'-O,  agreeing  approxi- 
mately with  the  formula  C=«ff»0=''.S0l4Pb^0.  (Peligot.) 

(C'Wy  ) 

ClUCOSOTARTARIC    ACID.     C^^H'^O-^  =  3(C^ff  0^)"  V  Oi-.C<H«0=.H=0, 

H'  ) 

Glucotetratartark  acid  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Kv.  78). — This  acid  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  dextroglucose  with  tartaric  acid : 

CSH'-O''  +  iCa^O^  =  C-WO-^  +  bWO. 

It  appears  to  exist  in  gTapes  at  the  time  of  ripening.  When  expressed  grape-juice  is 
saturated  with  cluilk,  filtered,  strongly  concentrated,  filtered  again,  precipitated  with 
2  vol.  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  jjurified  by  washing  with  weak  alcohol,  re-solution 
in  water,  and  re-precipitation  with  alcohol,  a  calcium-salt  is  obtained  which  reduces 
potassio-cuprio  tartrate  like  glucosotartrate  of  calcium,  and  is  resolved  by  acids 
into  dextroglucose  and  an  acid  which  exhibits  the  characters  of  tartaric  acid. 

Preparation  of  the  calcium-salt. — An  intimate  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dextro- 
glucose and  tartaric  acid  is  heated  for  a  day  or  two  to  120°  C.  in  an  open  vessel;  the 
cooled  mass  is  triturated  with  carbonate  of  calcium  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  liquid  is  filtered.  Tartrate  of  calcium,  with  the  excess  of  carbonate,  then  remains 
on  the  filter,  wliile  the  solution  contains  the  salt  of  the  new  acid,  together  with  excess 
of  glucose.  On  precipitating  this  solution  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  collecting 
the  precipitate,  washing  it  with  dilute  alcohol,  dissolving  in  water,  again  precipitating 
with  alcohol,  and  repeating  the  same  series  of  operations  a  third  time,  the  calcium-salt 
is  obtained  free  from  sugar.  It  is  dried  for  a  week  or  fortnight  in  vacuo,  then  com- 
pletely by  heating  it  to  110°  C. 

Aqueous  glucosotartaric  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  calcium-salt  with  excess 
of  oxaUc  acid. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  and  of  its  salts  is  gradually  resolved  by  boiling  into 
dextroglucose  and  tartaric  acid,  the  decomposition  being  accelerated  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid.  The  calcium  and  magnesium-salts  reduce  potassio-cupric  tar- 
trate.   The  acid  is  not  fermentable. 

Glucosotartaric  acid  is  tetrabasic.  The  salts  stiU  retain  water  at  110°  C.  The 
calcium-salt,  C-'H^-Ca'O"  +  2  aq.,  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  which  gives  off  14-1 
per  cent,  water  at  110°.  The  mag^iesiim-sedt,  C--H^-]VIg''0'".2Mg-0  +  5  aq.,  gives 
off,  after  drying  in  vacuo,  26'4  per  cent,  water  at  110°.    There  are  two  lead-salts, 
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Q22j|22p]jjQ?5^  which  is  insoluble,  or  bocomps  so  during  preparation,  and  C^H^^Pb'O-', 
which  is  soluble,  and  after  drying  in  vacuo,  gives  oif  10'9  per  cent,  water  at  110°. 

GItUE.  An  inspissated  jelly  made  from  the  parings  of  hides  and  other  offal,  by 
boiling  them  in  water,  straining  through  a  wicker  basket,  suffering  the  impurities  to 
subside,  and  then  boiling  it  a  second  time.  The  articles  should  first  be  digested  in 
lime-water,  to  cleanse  them  from  grease  and  dirt ;  then  steeped  in  water,  stirring 
them  well  from  time  to  time  ;  and  lastly,  laid  in  a  heap  to  press  out  the  water,  before 
they  are  put  into  the  boiler.  Some  manufactur<'rs  recommend  tliat  the  water  should 
be  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  a  boiling  heat,  without  suffering  it  to  enter  into  ebulli- 
tion. The  glue  is  poured  into  flat  frames  or  moulds,  cut  into  square  pieces  when  con- 
gealed, and  afterwards  dried  iu  a  coarse  net.  It  is  said  to  improve  by  age  ;  and  that 
glue  is  reckoned  the  best  which  swells  considerably  without  dissolving,  by  three  or  four 
days"  infusion  in  cold  water,  and  recovers  its  former  dimensions  and  properties  by  drying. 

Shreds  or  parings  of  vellum,  parchment,  or  white  leather,  make  a  clear  and  almost 
colourless  glue.  (For  the  details  of  the  manufacture,  see  Urcs  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
&c.,  ii.  376.) 

GZiTTTSZT.  "ViHieat-flour  made  into  a  paste,  and  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  separates  into  tliree  distinct  substances: — vegetable  albumin,  which  is 
dissolved  by  the  water,  together  witli  a  little  sugar  and  dextrin,  and  may  be  separated 
from  it  by  evaporation  ;  starch,  which  is  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and  subsides  to  the 
bottom  by  repose ;  and  gluten,  whicli  remains  in  the  hand,  and  is  tenacious,  very 
ductile,  somewhat  elastic,  and  of  a  light  brown-grey  colour. 

The  gluten,  thotigh  it  existed  before  the  washing  in  the  pulverulent  form,  and  has 
acquired  its  tenacity  and  adhesive  qualities  from  the  water  it  luis  imbibed,  is  never- 
theless totally  insoluble  in  this  liquid.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste.  When  dry,  it  is 
semitransparent,  and  resembles  glue  in  its  colour  and  appearance.  If  it  be  dra\vii  out 
thin,  when  first  obtained,  it  may  be  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  but  if  exposed  to 
warmth  and  moisture  while  wet,  it  putrefies  like  an  animal  substance.  Dried  gluten 
applied  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  crackles,  swells,  and  burns,  exactly  like  a  feather  or 
piece  of  horn.  Gluten  affords  the  same  products  by  destructive  distillation  as  animal 
matters.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  caustic  potash,  and  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  acids  in  tumid  flocks.  Strong  acetic  acid  likewise  dissolves  it,  and  leaves  it  on 
evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  tenacious  mass.  When  digested  in  water  containing 
ritm  °'"  imta  hydrochloric  acid,  it  diffuses  itself  through  the  liquid,  gradually  dis- 
solves, and  on  filtering,  yields  a  clear  liquid  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation 
of  a  luminous  ray  to  the  left,  and  behaves  with  heat  and  with  reagents  exactly  like  a 
solution  of  albumin.    (Eouchardat,  Compt.  rend.  xiv.  962.) 

In  contact  with  water,  gluten  undergoes  gradual  decomposition,  swelling  up,  and 
giving  off  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  anhydi'ide,  hydrogen,  and  sulphydric 
acid.  At  the  same  time,  it  softens  and  liquefies,  while  the  water  which  covers  it 
acquires  an  acid  reaction,  and  takes  up  leucine,  together  with  phosphate  and  acetate 
of  ammonia,  the  gluten  all  the  while  acquiring  a  darker  and  darker  colour,  and 
ultimately  dissolving  almost  entirety.  During  these  several  stages  of  its  transforma- 
tion, gluten  possesses  the  power  of  acting  as  a  ferment.  Thus,  if  a  small  quantity  of 
gluten  or  wheat-flour  bo  added  to  starch-paste  diffused  in  water,  and  the  mixture  be 
exposed  for  several  hours  to  a  temperature  of  60°  or  70°  C,  it  liquefies,  becomes  trans- 
parent and  mobile,  and  ultimately  aeqiiircs  a  sweet  taste,  the  starch  being  converted 
fu'st  into  dextrin,  and  then  into  glucose. 

Gluten  exhibits  the  same  percentage  composition  as  the  albuminoids  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  a  simple  proximate  principle,  but,  as  first  shown  by  Taddei  (Giornale  fisica 
di  Brugnatelli,  xii.  360),  may  be  separated  into  two  distinct  substances,  one  soluble 
and  the  other  insoluble  in  alcohol;  and,  according  to  Eitthausen  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiv. 
193,  384),  the  portion  soluble  in  alcohol  may  be  further  resolved  into  two  substances, 
one  called  mucin  or  vegetable  casein,  the  other  glutin,  gliadin  or  vegetable 
gelatin;  the  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  called  vegetable  fibrin. 

To  separate  these  substances,  Ritthausen  proceeds  as  follows: — Freshly  prepared 
gluten,  divided  into  small  fragments,  is  digested  fur  several  hours  with  alcohol  of  80  or 
85  per  cent.  The  alcohol  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  after  half  an  hour  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  filtered,  or  simply  decanted,  and  the  mass  of  gluten  is  again 
heated  several  times  with  boiling  alcohol  of  75  per  cent.  The  united  alcoholic  liquids 
become  turbid  on  cooling,  and  after  half  the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off,  they 
deposit  on  cooling  considerable  quantities  of  flocculent  mucin,  mixed  with  glutin 
aud  fat,  and  easily  united  liy  agitation. 

To  purify  the  mucin  thus  obtained,  it  must  then  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  50  per  cent, 
and  the  hot  solution  filtered  through  calico,  then  left  to  cool,  and  frequently  agitated 
while  the  deposit  is  forming.  The  clear  liquid  then  retains  all  the  glutin,  together  with 
a  very  small  quantity  of  mucin.    The  precipitated  mucin  is  transparent,  fiocculent,  and 
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sliglitly  coloured.  After  desiccation  by  absolute  alcohol,  it  becomes  greyish-wliite, 
granular,  easy  to  pulverise,  and  of  earthy  aspect. 

Mucin  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  cold  dilute  acetic  acid :  but,  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  becomes  changed  into  an  insoluble  modification,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  animal  fibrin,  this  transformation  taking  place  when  mucin  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia  from  its  solution  in  acetic  acid,  when  it  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
cold  water,  or  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  when  it  is  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  water. 

The  alcoholic  liquid  from  which  the  mucin  has  been  deposited  contains  tlie  g  1  u  t  i  n, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  mucin.  To  obtain  the  glutin  pm-e,  the  liquid  must 
be  evapoi-ated  over  the  water-Vjath,  by  which  the  mucin  is  rendered  insoluble,  and  the 
glutin  redissolved  in  alcohol  or  in  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Glutin,  or  vegetable  gelatin,  in  the  hydrated  state,  forms  a  yellowish  limpid  liquid 
of  the  consistence  of  varnisli,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  tlireads  having  a 
silky  lustre.  When  desiccated  by  alcohol,  treated  with  ether,  and  dried  in  vacuo,  it 
forms  a  hard  fragile  mass  of  farinaceous  aspect.  By  evaporating  the  alcohohc  solu- 
tion, it  is  obtained  in  a  form  exactly  resembling  that  of  animal  gelatin. 

Glutin  dissolves  easily  in  cdcohul  of  40  to  80  per  cent.,  the  solution  remaining  per- 
fectly limpid.  Absolute  alcohol  precipitates  it  gradually  in  the  form  of  a  white, 
granular,  but  adherent  powder.  It  dissolves  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  cold,  and  some- 
what more  freely  in  hot  water,  the  solution  yielding  a  white  precipitate  with  (/nZ/oteji^i/c 
acid,  and  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  mercuric  chloride,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  nitrate  of 
silver.  "With  ferric  sulphate  mixed  with  ammonia,  it  gives  the  same  reaction  as 
animal  gelatin,  that  is  to  say,  an  orange-coloured  or  brownish  precipitate. 

Glutin  dissolves  with  blue  colour  in  hydrochloric  acid;  in  nitric  acid,  it  swells  up 
and  dissolves,  the  solution  yielding  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate  when  mixed  with 
water.  It  dissolves  partially  in  phosphoric  acid,  easily  and  completely  in  tartaric  and 
acetic  acids.  On  mixing  the  acetic  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  cupric  sulphate, 
slightly  supersaturating  with  potash,  and  heating  the  liquid  to  boiling,  a  blackish  pre- 
cipitate of  cupric  oxide  (?)  is  formed,  and  the  liquid  acquires  a  fi.ne  permanent  bluisli- 
violet  colour.    The  same  reaction  is  exhibited  by  mucin. 

Glutin  is  soluble  in  the  fixed  alkalis,  less  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  alkaline  solution 
forms  curdy  precipitates  with  metallic  salts ;  carbonic  acid,  calcium-salts,  and  acetate 
of  lead  separate  the  glutin  from  it.  The  acetic  and  alcoholic  solutions  exhibit  similar 
characters. 

Moist  glutin  exhibits  a  fine  red  colour  with  mercurous  nitrate.  With  strong  sid- 
phuric  acid  and  sugar,  it  first  produces  a  fugitive  yellow  colour,  and  then,  after  half 
an  hour,  a  fine  violet  colour.  Both  glutin  and  mucin,  when  dried  by  heat,  pass  into 
modifications  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  other  solvents  than  the  original  substances. 
At  a  stronger  heat,  glutin  melts,  swells  up,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue. 

Glutin,  like  mucin,  appears  cajDable  of  passing  into  an  insoluble  modification.  Eitt- 
liausen  is  also  of  opinion  that  vegetable  fibrin  is  capable  of  undergoing  a  similar 
change,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  several  constituents  of  gluten  in  the  soluble  or 
insohible  state  may  account  for  tlie  differences  observed  between  certain  varieties  of 
wheat  {ble  mtreux  and  bU  farineu.x). 

The  following  are  analyses  of  crude  gluten,  of  glutin  (or  rather  mixtures  of  glutin 
and  mucin)  separated  by  alcohol  from  crude  gluten,  and  of  pure  glutin,  prepared  by 
Ritthausen's  process.  They  show  that  pure  glutin  has  the  same  composition  as  crude 
gluten  itself,  and  that  the  other  constituents  do  not  differ  mucli  in  composition  from  it ; 
hence  it  is  probable  that  all  the  constituents  of  gluten  have  the  same  percentage  com- 
position, which  indeed  is  that  of  the  albuminoids  (i.  70). 

Analyses  of  Gluten. 

Boussingault.  Ruling. 


,  ~  V 

Carbon        .       .       .    62  6          53  1          51-3          52-2  63-64 

Hydrogen    .       .       .7-2           68           7-0           6-2  7-17 
Nitrogen     .       .       .    16-0          150           18-9  18-9 

Sulphur                                        .    .           •    •           .    •  1-10 

Glutin  extracted  from  Gluten  by  Alcohol.  Pure  Glutin. 

Jones.               Mulder.                              Boussingault.  Ritthaiiseu. 


Dried  at  100'^  C.        Dried  in  vacuo. 

Carbon    .    64-6       64-93     64-75       53-3       62-8       54-1       63-4  52-49 

Hydrogen      74         7-11       699         7-5         7-6         7  6         77  6  97 

Nitrogen.    160       18-71      15-71       14-6       14-4       13-5       13-5  18-02 

Sulphur  .    .    .         0-67       0-62    0-85 

Oxygen  ...        ,    .       -    .    21-41 

Ash   0-26 
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Mucin  yielded  0-98  und  vegetalile  fibrin  0'95  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Vegetable  fibrin 
dehydi'ated  by  alcohol,  forms  a  pulverulent  mass.  (Ritthausen.) 

The  fats  of  gluten  form  a  yellow  oily  mass,  neutral,  having  a  sweet  taste,  and  mixed 
with  crystals.  (Ritthausen.) 

Giiusberg  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxv.  213)  has  obtained  residts  differing  considerably 
from  those  of  Ritthausen.  According  to  his  experiments,  the  substance  described  by 
Ritthausen  as  mucin  or  vegetable  casein  is  not  a  distinct  proximate  principle,  the  deposit 
which  separates  from  alcohol  after  boiling  with  gluten,  consisting  merely  of  small  fragm  ents 
of  suspended  fibrin.  Moreover,  glutin  or  gliadin,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  alcohol 
after  separation  of  this  deposit,  is  itself  not  a  simple  proximate  principle  :  for  cold 
water  extracts  from  it  a  brown  substance  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur  ;  and  the 
residue  treated  with  boiling  water  yields  a  limpid  solution,  which  on  cooling  deposits  a 
substance  free  from  sulphur,  and  containing,  when  dried  at  130°  C,  52-77  per  cent,  car- 
bon, 6'79  hydrogen,  17'66  nitrogen,  and  2278  ox3-gen.  This  substance,  which  has  nearly 
the  same  composition  as  animal  gelatin,  is  regarded  by  Giinsberg  as  the  true  glutin  or 
vegetable  gelatin.  The  sulphuretted  and  non-sulphuretted  compounds  just  mentioned 
may  be  extracted  directly  from  gluten  by  successive  treatment  with  cold  and  hot  water 
without  previous  solution  in  alcohol. 

The  proportions  of  gluten  in  wheat-flour  vaiy  considerably,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  growth,  such  as  climate,  soil,  manure,  temperature,  &c.  The  best  wheat-flour 
contains  from  10  to  11  per  cent,  of  dry  gluten;  inferior  kinds  from  8  to  9  per  cent. 
In  the  moist  state,  gluten  weighs  about  three  times  as  much  as  when  dry. 

The  flours  of  barley,  rye,  and  oats  differ  considerably  in  proximate  constitution  from 
wheat-flour,  boiling  alcohol  extracting  from  them  fatty  and  resinous  matters,  but  only 
trnees  of  glutin.  Indeed  these  grains  cannot  properly  be  said  to  contain  glutin,  but 
only  vegetable  fibrin.  Neither  is  glutin  found  in  appreciable  quantity  in  the  flour  of 
peas,  beans,  or  lentils.  It  appears  to  exist,  however,  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  of 
many  other  fruits,  being  probably  held  in  solution  by  tartaric  or  other  vegetalde  acids. 

CSiTrCEaiLMIMB  or  Glyccryl-hi/doraminc.     C'H'NO=  =  '■'^''^"i'*  |q.,  .  — An 

organic  base  produced,  as  a  hydrobromate,  by  passing  ammonia-gas  into  a  solution  of 
dibromhydrin  in  absolute  alcohol : 

C^IPBr-0  +  2NH5  +  tt-0  =  NH'Br  +  CmmO'.BBv. 
By  treating  the  hydrobromate  with  strong  potash-ley,  the  base  is  obtained  as  an  oily 
liquid  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  Hijdrochlorate  of  ghiceraniine  becomes 
moist  on  exposiu'e  to  the  air,  and  decomposes  when  heated.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
forms  with  dichloride  of  platinum,  a  double  salt,  C^H'NO-.HCl.PtCT-,  which  separates 
in  orauge-coloured  granules.    (Berthelot  and  De  Luea,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  74.) 

Bigli/ccryl-dihydorbromamina    or   Hvmihromhydramide,    C'lI'-BrNO-  = 

H-    \  N 

(C^IP)"'^0-,  is  an  amorphous  base,  produced  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia-gas  on 
(C^H'')'"]  Br 

pure  dibromhydrin  (Berthelot  and  De  Luca,  i.  CG8);  and  the  analogous  compound, 
C^H'-'CINO^,  is  obtained  by  heating  epichlorhydi-in  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  (Re b o u  1, 
P-  898.)  ^   ,^  ,,„ 

©EiYCBKIC  ACXS.    CH^O*  =  *^^'g3°^'  |0'.    (Debus,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xv. 

195;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cis.  227;  Socoloff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  95.) — Produced  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  glycerin  (Debus,  Socoloff);  by  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  nitroglycerin  (De  la  Rue  and  Miiller,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  122) ; 
and  by  heating  1  at.  glycerin  with  4  at.  bromine  and  a  vohmie  of  water  twenty  times  as 
great  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°  C.  (Barth,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cxxiv.  341): 
C'H'^O'  -I-  Br'  +  H-'O  =  C^H^O'  +  4HBr. 
Pirpaj-ntion. — 1  pt.  of  glycerin  is  mixed  in  a  glass  cylinder  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  and  1  pt.  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'5  introduced  below  it  by  means  of 
a  long-necked  funnel  (100  grms.  glycerin,  100  grms.  water,  and  100  to  150  grms.  red 
nitric  acid  are  good  proportions).  The  two  layers  of  liquid  gradually  mix  and  assume 
a  blue  colour,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  glycerin  proceeds,  accompanied  by  a  copious 
evolution  of  gas.  If  the  liquid  becomes  too  hot,  the  action  must  be  moderated  by 
external  cooling.  When  the  oxidation  is  completed,  which  takes  five  or  six  days,  the 
strongly  acid  liquid  is  divided  into  small  portions  and  evaporated  at  100°  C.  to  asyrupy 
consistence  :  the  united  residues  are  diluted  with  water,  and  neutralised  with  chalk  ; 
and  the  resulting  calcium-salts  are  precipitated  by  strong  alcohol.  The  liquid  (which 
still  contains  one  or  two  substances)  is  carefully  separated  from  the  precipitate  ;  the 
latter  is  ti'eated  witli  warm  water  ;  and  the  solution  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  calcium 
is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  sufficient  to  produce  alkaline  rcacl.ion,  where- 
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upon  the  calcium-salt  of  a  peculiar  acid  is  depositei.  The  liquid  separated  from  this 
precipitate,  freed  from  excess  of  lime  by  carbonic  acid,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystal- 
lising point,  yields  glycerate  of  calcium,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation. 
(Debus).  According  to  SocolofF,  when  glycerin  is  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1-360,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  oxidation  begins  in  a  few  hours  ; 
a  large  quantity  of  gas  is  evolved ;  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  separate  in  a  few  days ;  and 
the  remaining  liquid  thus  formed  contains  glyceric  acid,  the  calcium-salt  of  which  may 
be  obtained  as  above.* 

The  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  calcium-salt  with  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
exactly  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  lime,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  on  the  water-bath 
(Debus).  Beilstein  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  226),  evaporates  the  product  of  the 
reaction  of  nitric  acid  upon  glycerin  in  a  large  flat-bottomed  basin,  over  the  water- 
bath,  dissolves  the  residue  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  saturates  it  with  oxide  or 
carbonate  of  lead.  The  liquid  boiled,  filtered,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  de- 
posits, on  cooling,  crystals  of  glycerate  of  lead,  which,  when  purified  by  recrystallisa- 
tion, and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  yield  nearly  colourless  glyceric  acid,  as  a 
thick,  non-crystallising  syrup.  The  acid,  after  being  heated  for  some  time  to  105°  C,  is 
converted  into  a  soft,  very  tenacious,  slightly  brown  mass,  having  the  composition  of 
gh/ccric  anhydride,  C^H^O',  which,  at  140°,  changes  to  a  brownish  mass  resembling 
gum  arable ;  it  absorbs  water  with  avidity,  and,  at  a  higher  temperature,  gives  off  acid 
vapours,  turns  brown,  and  burns  with  flame.  (Debus.) 

Glyceric  acid  is  isomeric  with  pyruvic  acid :  it  is  also  homologous  with  glyoxylic 
acid  (C-II'O*),  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  glycerine,  C''H'0^  that  acetic  acid  bears 
to  alcohol. 

Glyceric  acid  treated  with  iodide  of  phosphorus  yields  iodopropionic  acid,  C^IHO^ 
(see  Peopionic  Acid,  Deeivatives  of).  A  mixture  of  glyceric  and  benzoic  acids 
heated  for  a  long  time  to  200°  C,  appears  to  yield  a  benzoglyceric  acid.  (Beilstein, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  226.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  glyceric  acid  has  an  agreeably  sour  taste,  dissolves  iron  and 
zinc  without  evolution  of  gas,  probably  forming  a  lactate  or  propionate,  decomposes 
carbonates,  and  coagulates  milk.  Potash  added  to  a  solution  of  iron  in  glyceric  acid 
precipitates  only  a  part  of  the  iron ;  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  sulphate  by 
potash  is  likewise  prevented  by  the  presence  of  glyceric  acid,  the  liquid  yielding, 
however,  a  dark  yellow-brown  precipitate  when  boUed. 

Glycerates. — Glyceric  acid,  though  a  triatomic  acid,  nevertheless  appears  to  con- 
tain only  1  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metals.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
remaining  two  atoms  of  typic  hydi-ogen  ■«all  be  found  to  be  more  easily  replaceable  by 
acid  radicles,  just  like  the  second  atom  of  typic  hydrogen  in  glycoUic  acid  {q.  v.) 

The  glycerates  are  soluble  in  water  and  crystallise  well.  They  are  not  reddened 
by  ferrous  sulphate,  and  are  thereby  distinguished  from  the  pyruvates. 

Glycerate  of  Ammonium,  ^^(Nil^)^,  forms  colourless  radiating  crystals, 
which  are  very  deliquescent,  melt  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  at  higher  temperatui'es  turn 
brown  and  give  off  ammonia. 

Glycerate  of  Barium,  C'ffBaO^  separates  from  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of 
barium  in  the  aqueous  acid  in  large  spherical  aggregations  of  concentrically-grouped 
laminfe. 

Glycerate  of  Calcium,  C'H^CaO'+  H-0,  crystallises  in  small,  white,  concentri- 
cally-grouped crj'stals,  frequently  also  in  nodules  composed  of  microscopic  tables  or 
prisms.  By  mixing  a  moderately  strong  aqueous  solution  with  about  an  equal  volume 
of  hot  alcohol,  distinct  crystals  are  obtained  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system: 
ooP  .  oP  .  [  coPco  ]  .  ooPoo .  They  have  a  micaceous  lustre,  give  off  their  water  at 
about  120°  C,  and  begin  to  decompose  at  160°.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
The  aqueous  solution  precipitates  lead,  copper,  and  ferric  salts.  With  nitrate  of  sUver 
at  the  boiling  heat  it  forms  a  black  precipitate,  and,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  a  specular 
deposit  of  silver. 

Glycerate  of  Lead,  C'H'PbO^  forms  white,  hard,  anhydrous  crystalline  crusts. 

Glycerate  of  Potassium  (acid),  C^H^KOICH'^OS  is  obtained  in  small  white 
crystals  by  exactly  neutralising  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  adding  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  acid,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup. 

When  1  pt.  of  neutral  glycerate  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  1  pt.  of  hydrate  of 
potassium  dissolved  in  2  pts.  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  down  till  it  gives  a 
white  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  after  acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  the  glyceric 

*  When  the  mother-liquor  separated  from  the  crystals  of  this  calcium-  salt  was  mixed  with  carbonate 
of  potassium  in  quantity  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  lime,  and  the  alkaline  filtrate  neu- 
tralised with  nitric  acid  and  concentrated,  the  .<^yrnpy  liquid  decanted  from  the  crystals  of  nitre  which 
separated  out,  yielded  needle-shaped  crystals  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium; 
hence  it  probably  contained  a  substance  of  thenaiure  of  an  aldehyde.   (Socolof  f.) 
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acid  is  found  to  hb  resolved  into  oxiilic  and  lactic  acids,  tlio  former  being  precipitated 
by  the  acetate  of  lead,  the  latter  remaining  in  solution.  The  glyceric  acid  is  probably 
first  resolved  into  lactic  and  malonic  acids  : 

2C^H^K0'  +  KHO   =   C^m^O'  +  C»H=K-0'  +  2H^0 ; 

Glyccrjite  of  Lactate  of         Malonate  of 

potassium.  potassium.  potassium. 

and  the  malonic  acid  is  further  resolved  into  oxalic  and  formic  acids : 

C^H-K^O'  +  KHO  +  H-0  =  C^K'^O^  +  CHKO^  +  H< 

(Debus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  122).  From  an  experiment  made  by  Atkinson,  it 
appears  that  glycerate  of  potassium,  when  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  is  resolved 
into  acetate  and  formate  of  potassium : 

C'H'^KO'  +  KHO  =  C-H'KO^  +  CHKO^  +  H-0. 

Glycerate  of  Silver  is  a  very  unstable  salt. 

Glycerate  of  Zinc,  2C^H^Zn0'  + ffO,  crystallises  from  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  zinc  in  the  warm  aqueous  acid  in  small  colourless  crystals,  which  give  off  their 
water  at  1 40°. 

CZilf  CSRIOES.  Ghjcerin-ethers.  Glyceryl-ethcrs.  Saponifiahle  Fats.  (Chev- 
reul,  Reehirclu's  sur  Ics  corps  gras  d'origine  animalc.  Paris,  1823. — Berthelot, 
Chhnie  organiqiic  fmdee  sur  la  synthesc,  ii.  12 — 164. — Kekul^,  Lihrh.  d.  org.  Chem. 
ii.  108 — 135.) — These  bodies  are  the  compound  ethers  of  the  triatomic  alcohol,  glycerin. 
Some  of  them  exist  ready  formed,  as  natural  fats,  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  many  more  may  be  produced  artificially,  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  glycerin. 

The  names  of  the  glycerides  are  formed,  for  the  most  part,  from  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding acids,  by  changing  the  termination  ic  into  in  ;  thus,  acetic  acid  forms  acetins, 
chlorhydric  acid  forms  chlorhydrins,  &c.  There  are  a  few  glycerides  containing 
monatomic  alcohol-radicles  instead  of  acid  radicles,  and  these  are  designated  in  like 
manner;  thus,  glycerides  containing  ethyl  are  called  ethylins.  The  names  of  glyce- 
rides which  possess  decided  acid  properties  are  formed  by  pjrefixing  tlie  word  glyccro 
to  the  name  of  the  acid  from  which  they  are  formed,  e.g.  glycerotartaric,  glycerophos- 
phoric  acid,  &o. 

The  formation  of  glycerides  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  all  other  com- 
pound ethers,  .and  indeed  of  all  salts  whatever,  viz.  by  the  union  of  the  acid  and 
base,  with  elimination  of  the  elements  of  water  (see  Acids,  i.  43,  and  Ethebs,  ii.  609), 
the  number  of  atoms  of  water  thus  eliminated  being  in  the  majority  of  cases  equal  to 
the  number  of  atoms  of  a  monobasic  acid  (or  alcohol)  concerned  in  the  reaction,  or  to 
twice  the  number  of  atoms  of  a  dibasic  acid,  or  to  three  times  that  of  the  number  of 
atoms  of  a  tribasic  acid.  In  this  manner  there  are  formed  three  series  of  normal 
glycerides,    having  the  constitution  of  triatomic  ethers  derived  from  glycerin, 

W    E      '^^  (C'H^)"'.(H0)^  by  the  replacement  of  1,  2,  or  3  at.  hydrogen  by  an 


equivalent  quantity  of  an  acid-  or  alcohol-radicle,  or  of  1,  2,  or  3  at.  HO  by  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  the  peroxide  of  an  acid-  or  alcohol-radicle  or  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine  (see  Etiiees,  pp.  608,  520);  thus: — 


Monoacetin 

.  C=Hi°0' 

=  CWO^ 

+ 

C=H<02 

-    H=0  = 

(C'H=)""| 
C-H^'O 
H--'  J 

0» 

Monoethylin 

.  C'H'^O' 

=  C=H»0' 

+ 

-   H=0  = 

(C^H^)""| 
C'^H^ 
H-^  J 

0= 

Monochlorhydrin 

.  C»H'C102 

=  C^H"0^ 

+ 

HCl 

-   H=0  = 

(C^H^)'" 
H- 

OO 

Diacetin 

.  C'H'^O^ 

=  C3H"0' 

-1- 

2a^H'02 

-  2W0  = 

(C^H^)'"  ^ 
(C-lPO)- 
H  , 

0' 

Diethylin  , 

.  C'H"0' 

=  C^H"0^ 

+ 

20-^0 

-  2H-0  = 

(C-TP)-' 
H 

0^ 

Succinin  . 

.  cn'oo^ 

=  C'H»03 

+ 

C'H«0' 

-  2H=0  = 

(C^H=^)"' 
(C^H^O-)" 
H 

Acetochlorliydrin 

.  C'H»C10' 

=  O^WO' 

+ 

C^H'O-) 
HCl  J 

-  2H=0  = 

(C^H^)'" 
C'WO 
H  J 

IS 
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Diclilorliydrin 
Triacetin  . 
Trietliylin  . 

Benzosueeinin 

Citrin 

Aeetodichlorliydrin 
TricHorliydrin  . 
Dibromoclilorhydrin 


C'H«CPO 
C'H'»0' 


=  C'H'O^  +  2HC1 
=  C^H^O'  +  SC^H^O^ 

=  cm^o^  +  scm^o 


2W0 
3H=0 


C'ffCP      =  C'HSQ'  + 


2HCl} 

3HC1 

2HBr) 
HCIJ 


(C'H^)"')0 
H    \  CP 

.  (C«H^)"o, 

(C'H')'"  ) 
=  (C'H^O^)"  1 0' 
C'H^O  J 
(C'ff)'" 


1 0' 


-  swo  = 

-  3ffO  = 


C'wo  lev 


(C'ff)"'j 


.CP 

CP 
Br 


There  is,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  glycerides,  -whose  formation  is  attended 
■with  the  elimination  of  a  number  of  atoms  of  water  greater  or  less  than  that  which 
wotdd  be  indicated  by  the  rule  above  given,  e.  g.  : 

Epichlorhydrin  .       .  C^H^OCl  =  C'H«0'  +  HCl     -  1W0 

Epidicblorhydrin       .  C^H^CP  =  C'H'O'  +  2HC1     -  SH^O 

Glycerotartaric  acid   .  C'H'^O'  =  C='H»0'  +  C'ffO"  -  ffO 

Glycerotritartaric  acid  C"*H--0''-'  =  C^H^O^  +  3C^H=0=  -  2H=0 

For  additional  examples,  see  the  table  given  under  Ethers  (p.  520). 

These  abnormal  glycerides  differ  of  course  iu  atomicity  from  the  normal  glycerides, 
which  are  all  triatomic.  Those  whose  formation  (like  that  of  the  third  and  fourth 
in  the  preceding  table)  is  attended  with  the  elimination  of  a  ntimber  of  water-atoms 
smaller  than  that  required  by  the  general  rule  are  of  higher  atomicity  than  the  nor- 
mal glycerides  (see  the  table,  p.  520)  ;  these  are  for  the  most  part  of  decided  acid 
character.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which,  like  the  first  and  second  in  the  above  table, 
eliminate  in  their  formation  a  number  of  water-atoms  greater  than  woidd  be 
consistent  with  the  formation  of  a  normal  glyceride,  are  of  lower  atomicity,  and  for  the 
most  part  diatomic.    They  constitute  a  clas-s  of  ethers  called  glycidic  ethers,  which 

may  be  derived  from  a  hypothetical  diatomic  alcohol,  ^    -q^  ^  0^  or  ^    jj  '  >  0^,  called 

glycide.  Tliis  class  of  compounds  includes  the  chlor-  and  bromhydrins  which  are 
distinguished  in  Berthelot's  nomenclature  by  the  prefix  epi,  and  are  produced  from 
the  triatomic  chlorhydrins  and  bromhydi'ins  by  the  action  of  alkalis.  (See  Glycidic 
Ethees.) 

Occurrence  and  Formation  of  Gli/oeridcs. — The  normal  glycerides  containing  acid 
radicles  are  artificially  produced  by  acting  upon  glycerin  with  the  corresponding  acids, 
sometimes  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  more  frequently  with  the  aid  of  heat  in 
sealed  tubes,  the  particular  compound  formed  depending  upon  the  proportions  of  acid 
and  glycerin  present,  the  temijerature  to  which  the  mixture  is  subjected,  and  the 
duration  of  the  action.  The  chlorhydrins  and  bromhydrins  are  likewise  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  chlorides  and  bromides  of  phosphorus  on  glycerin. 

The  glycerides  which  are  found  in  living  vegetable  and  animal  organisms  aU  contain 
3  at.  of  an  acid  radicle  in  place  of  the  three  replaceable  hydrogen-atoms  of  glycerin. 
They  are  identical  in  all  their  properties  with  the  triaeid  glycerides  produced  by  arti- 
ficial processes.  Nearly  all  saponifiable  fats  are  bodies  of  this  nature,  only  a  few 
yielding  by  this  treatment  alcohols  different  from  glycerin,  e.  g.  spermaceti,  which 
yields  ethal,  or  cetylic  alcohol,  and  Chinese  wax,  which  yields  cerylic  alcohol. 

The  glycerides  which  occur  in  plants  in  the  form  of  oil  or  tallow  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  seed,  and  most  frequently  in  the  testa,  or  seed-coating ;  rarely  in  the  albumen 
(as  in  the  poppy),  or  in  the  radicle,  or  in  the  fleshy  matter  surrounding  the  seed  (as  iu 
the  olive).  Ci/pcrus  esculeixtiis  contains  an  oil  in  the  root.  In  the  animal  body,  fats 
are  for  the  most  part  enclosed  in  the  cellular  tissue  or  in  particular  cavities. 

Fats  are  separated  from  vegetable  or  animal  tissue  by  pressure,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  if  they  are  siifl[iciently  fluid ;  otherwise  ^vith  the  aid  of  heat ;  sometimes, 
however,  the  fat  separates  out  spontaneously  by  simple  fusion ;  or  the  fat  may  be 
dissolved  out  by  boiling  alcohol  or  ether,  in  which  case  it  separates,  sometimes  by 
cooling,  sometimes  by  evaporation,  or  on  being  mixed  with  water.  The  fat  obtained 
by  either  of  these  processes  is  generally  a  mixture  of  several  simple  glycerides,  which 
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may  in  some  cases  be  separated,  in  consequence  of  their  different  fusibility,  by  pressing 
them  at  a  temperature  at  whieli  one  is  solid  and  the  other  liquid;  thus  the  best  kind 
of  olive  oil  is  obtained  by  filtering  the  crude  oil  at  a  temperature  near  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  only  the  most  fluid  portion  then  passing  through.  Another  mode  of 
separating  fats  is  by  taking  advantage  of  their  ditFerent  degrees  of  solubility  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  But  it  is  very  difficidt  to  obtain  a  perfectly  pure  simple  glyceride  by  any 
of  these  processes. 

Properties. — Glycerides  in  the  solid  state  are  white,  transparent,  or  translucent. 
Some  of  them  are  crystalline,  others  have  a  close  splintery  fracture  ;  specific  gravity 
between  0-892  and  0'93t).  At  a  certain  degree  of  cold  they  are  brittle  and  friable,  and 
at  a  less  degree,  more  or  less  soft.  Their  melting-points  range  from  20  degrees  or  more 
below  0°  C.  to  +  61°  C.  In  the  melted  state  they  form  viscid  oils,  generally  colourless, 
sometimes  yellowish  or  greenish,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  making  a  permanent  stain 
on  paper.  They  are  not  volatile  without  decomposition,  some  only  being  capable  of 
distillation  in  vacuo.  They  are  neutral  to  vegetable  eolom's,  inodorous  when  jiure,  but 
often  have  a  rancid  odour,  arising  from  incipient  decomposition  ;  they  have  httle  or 
no  taste. 

Glycerides  are  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  ether: 
they  dissolve  also  in  siiljihicJc  of  carbon.  They  mix  readily  vidth  volatile  oils  ;  in  the 
melted  state  they  dissolve  sul2)hur,  2>hosphorus,  and  iodine  (which  however  gradually 
decomposes  them),  also  camphors,  resins,  and  alkalu'ids.  They  are  not  S(j1uIiIo  in 
aqueous  ammovia,  but  liquid  fats  mix  with  it  and  form  a  white  pasty  mixtui-e,  called 
liniment,  which  takes  a  long  time  to  separate. 

Many  glycerides  are  susceptible  of  isomeric  modifications,  differing  in  melting-point 
and  other  physical  properties.  Heintz  observed  that  stearin  from  mutton  fat,  enclosed 
in  a  capillary  tube  and  heated  in  a  water-bath,  becomes  perfectly  transparent  at  61° 
or  52°  C,  opialescent  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  resumes  its  opacity  at  5%°, 
and  melts  at  62—62-5°. 

These  phenomena  have  been  more  minutely  examined  by  Duffy  (Cheni.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.  V.  197)  who  finds  that  stearin  is  susceptible  of  three  isomeric  modifications,  each 
distinguished  by  a  particular  melting-point.  "When  gradually  heated,  it  melts  at  the 
first  of  these  points,  viz.  at  about  51°  C.,  then  solidifies  ;  melts  at  the  tempei-atxire  of  the 
second,  solidifies,  melts  at  the  temperatm-e  of  the  thu-d  (about  69°),  and  then  solidifies 
only  when  the  temperature  Jias  fallen  below  all  three.  After  solidifying  at  this  point, 
it  may  be  made  to  melt  again  at  the  first,  second,  and  thii-d  melting-points  respectively, 
solii.lifying  as  before,  below  all  three ;  and  these  changes  are  producible  in  this 
succession  to  any  extent,  without  the  slightest  loss  or  gain  of  weight.  As  the  stearin 
approaches  to  purity  (by  repeated  crystallisation  from  ether),  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  melting-points  diminishes  :  hence  it  is  probable  that  perfectly  pure 
steal-in*  (which  has  never  yet  been  obtained)  would  exhibit  only  two  melting  points, 
those,  namely,  which  are  here  called  the  first  and  third. 

The  three  modifications  also  differ  in  density,  the  first  being  lighter,  the  second  and 
third  heavier  than  water;  at  15°,  the  density  of  the  first  is  0-9867;  of  the  second 
I'OlOl,  of  the  third  1-0178.  These  numbers  apply  to  mutton-stearin  crystallised 
32  times  from  ether,  and  having  its  third  melting  point  at  69-7°. 

Similar  modifications  are  exhibited  by  other  glycerides,  viz.  stearin  from  beef-fat,  a 
glycerin-fat  from  a  kind  of  vegetable  tallow  (the  history  of  which  is  not  exactly 
known),  palmitin  and  margarin.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  melting-points  of 
these  fats  :  Melting-points. 


Sili'Jifying  ,  '  ^ 

points,  1  2  3 

Mutton-Stearin  ....  51-7°  .  •  62-0°  .  .  64-2°?  .  .  09-7° 

Beef-stearin       ....  60-5    .  .  51  0    .  .  63-0      .  .  07-0 

Substance  from  vegetable  tallow  .  45'0    .  .  45-0    .  62-0      .  .  64-5 

Palmitin  from  palm-oil       .       .  45  0    .  .  46-0    .  .  61-7      .  .  62-8 

Margarin  from  butter         .       .  40-0    .  .  40-5    .  .  51-0      .  .  52  6 

Margarin  (?)  from  human  fat     .  43-5    .  .  44-2    .  .  54-5      .  .  56-0 


The  property  of  existing  in  two,  if  not  three  modifications,  appears  not  to  belong  to 
any  fatty  substances  excepting  the  glycerin-fats  :  at  all  events,  the  acids  derived  from 
them  do  not  possess  it ;  neither  is  it  exhibited  by  stearic  or  cerotic  ether,  cerotin, 
cerotene,  Chinese  wax,  or  paraffin. 

Decompositions  of  Gli/cericles. — 1.  By  distillation. — Glycerides,  which  j'ield  volatile 
acids,  such  as  the  acetins,  butyrins,  and  Valerius,  may  be  more  or  less  distilled  without 
decomposition  ;  but  those  which  yield  fixed  acids,  e.  g.  palmitin,  olein,  and  stearin,  are 

*  The  purest  stearin  wliicli  Duffy  obtained  had  been  crystallised  32  times  from  ctlier,  and  .imounled  to 
only  8  jjranimes  from  2  l^ilograr.mes  of  the  crude  f;it  ;  it  still,  however,  appeared  to  be  not  (juite  pure  ; 
for  the  residue  of  the  mother-liquor  differed  in  meltin;;  point  lij  2°  from  that  which  crystallised  out. 
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almost  wliolly  decomposrd  by  a  heat  of  300°  C.  and  upwards,  yielding  numerous  hydro- 
carbons, acrolein,  with  its  products  of  decomposition  (acrylic  aeid  and  acetic  acid), 
more  or  less  of  the  fatty  acid  contained  in  the  glyeeride,  and  a  residue  of  charcoal, 
amounting  to  from  1  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  fat.  When  a  fat  is  made  to  pass  in  drops 
through  an  iron  tube  at  a  low  red  heat,  it  yields  but  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
products,  but  is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  gases  called  oil-gos, 
possessing  great  illuminating  power,  and  consisting  of  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  marsh 
gas,  defiant  gas,  the  vapours  of  two  empyreumatic  oils  (probably  C''H'  and  C^H"")  and 
benzene,  CH''. 

2.  By  oxidation. — ^Fats,  in  consequence  of  their  higher  boiling-points,  require  a 
stronger  heat  to  set  them  on  fire  than  the  greater  number  of  volatile  oils.  They  burn 
with  a  very  bright  white  flame,  which  deposits  no  soot  unless  the  supply  of  air  is 
insufficient. 

Fats  likewise  undergo  gradual  oxidation  by  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. This  change  takes  place  most  rapidly  with  fats  which  are  liquid  at  the  medium 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  fixed  oils,  when  they  thicken,  turn  rancid,  and  some- 
times undergo  spontaneous  combustion.  Fats  of  the  stearin  class,  when  pure,  are  but 
little  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  when  mixed  with  oily  fats,  as  generally 
happens,  they  exhibit  alterations  similar  to  the  latter.  Some  fixed  oils  dry  up  by 
oxidation  to  an  elastic  resinous  substance ;  others  are  converted  into  a  thick  greasy 
mass.  Hence  the  distinction  between  drying  oils,  such  as  linseed  oU,  and  non-drying 
oils,  like  rape  and  olive  oils. 

The  thickening  of  fixed  oils  is  purely  an  effect  of  oxidation ;  but  the  rancidity 
which  many  oils  acquire  by  exposure  to  the  air  appears  to  depend  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  presence  of  certain  azotised  substances,  such  as  gluten  or  cellular  tissue,  wliielx 
putrefy  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  act  as  ferments  in  inducing  a  peculiar  kind  of 
decomposition.  (See  Oils.)  Accordingly,  animal  oils  are  pecidiarly  subject  to  rancidity. 
Oils  may  be  kept  from  turning  rancid  by  Appert's  process,  that  is,  by  placing  bottles 
completely  filled  with  them  in  water,  keeping  the  water  for  some  hours  at  the  boiling 
heat,  and  closing  the  bottles  tightly  while  the  heating  is  continued. 

When  porous  substances,  such  as  hemp  or  cotton,  are  saturated  with  fixed  oils,  so 
that  the  oil  presents  a  very  large  surface  to  the  air,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  takes 
place  more  quickly;  the  development  of  heat  which  accompanies  it  accelerates  the 
process ;  this  again  produces  a  more  rapid  evolution  of  heat,  by  which  the  oxidation 
is  further  accelerated ;  and  at  last,  if  the  quantity  of  material  is  considerable,  the 
temperature  rises  to  the  point  at  which  rapid  combustion  takes  place.  This  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  fixed  oils,  which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  fires,  takes  place  more 
readily  with  drying  than  with  non-drying  oils.  It  may  take  place  in  intervals  varying 
from  a  few  hours  to  several  weeks,  when  considerable  masses  of  lamp-black,  tow,  linen, 
paper,  cotton,  calico,  woollen  stuffs,  ships'  cables,  wood-ashes,  ochre,  &e.,  are  sliglitly 
soaked  in  oil  and  packed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  has  moderate  access  to  them. 
(  See  Graham's  Chemical  Eeport  on  the  Cause  of  the  Fire  in  the  Steamship  "  Araazon' 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  34.) 

3.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  decompose  fats,  forming  substitution-products, 
which  have  been  but  little  examined. 

4.  Fuming  nitric  acid  sets  fire  to  drying  oils.  A  mixture  of  this  acid  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  sets  fire  even  to  olein ;  but  solid  fats  are  but  slowly  decomposed  by 
fuming  nitric  acid.  When  fats  are  heated  for  some  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the 
products  formed  are  the  same  as  if  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  the  fatty  acid  had  been 
similarly  treated,  the  glycerin  yielding  oxalic,  and  perhaps  also  acetic  acid,  and  the 
fatty  aeid  being  converted  by  progressive  oxidation,  fii-st  into  a  resinous  mass,  then 
into  various  other  acids,  such  as  suberic,  pimelic,  adipic,  lipic,  succinic  acids,  and 
others,  differing  according  to  the  nature  of  the  original  acid.  Olein  yields,  in  addition 
to  the  acids  above-mentioned,  several  volatile  acids  of  the  series  C°H'-°0-,  from  acetic 
acid,  C^H^O^,  to  capric  acid,  C'°H-°0^.  When  weak  nitric  acid  acts  for  a  short  time 
only  on  fats,  the  oxidising  action  is  exerted  almost  wholly  on  the  glyceryl,  the  fatty 
acid  being  set  free,  occasionally  in  a  somev/hat  altered  state. 

5.  Strong  sulphuric  acid,  at  high  temperatures,  browns  and  blackens  fats,  giving 
off  sulphurous  and  sometimes  formic  acid,  and  forming  a  resinous  matter,  a  substance 
like  tannin,  and  a  coaly  substance,  all  of  which  appear  to  contain  sulphuric  aeid. 
Sulphuric  acid,  gently  heated  with  twice  its  weight  of  fat,  separates  the  fatty  acid, 
and  forms  sulphoglyccric  acid,  CTT'O'.SO'. 

6.  Ammonia  decomposes  the  glycerides  into  glycerin  and  the  amide  of  the  acid  con- 
tained in  them  (Berthelot,  Bonis,  Eowney),  e.g. : 

C'°H'-0'  +  NH'  =  C'H'NO  +  CffO' 

Benzoiciti.  Benzamide. 

7.  Saponification. — Glycerides,  as  already  observed,  are  decomposed  by  caustic 
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alkalis  and  other  hydrated  oxides,  yielding  glycerin  and  a  salt  of  the  fatty  acid,  called 
a  soap.  Thus,  when  stearin  is  acted  upon  by  caustic  potash,  the  products  are  glj'Ccrin 
and  stearate  of  potassium. 

The  stronger  the  base,  the  lower  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  saponification  may 
be  effected.  Caustic  alkalis  can  saponify  fats  at  ordinary  temperatures,  especially  if 
the  action  be  assisted  by  agitation;  weaker  bases,  such  as  oxide  of  lead,  also  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  require  a  boiling  heat,  and  water  requires  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, such  as  can  only  be  produced  under  increased  pressure  or  by  the  use  of  super- 
heated steam  (p.  886). 

At  a  temperature  at  which  the  tension  of  water- vapour  is  fi-om  five  to  six  times  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  4  pts.  lime  suffice  to  saponify  completely  100  pts.  fat  in  presence  of 
water  (Milly).  One  pt.  lime-soap  heated  with  an  equal  weiglit  of  water  and  40  times 
its  weight  of  olive-oil,  to  155°  or  165'-'  C,  decomposes  the  oil  completely.  (Pelouze.) 

Glyeerides  may  al.'-o  be  saponified  by  anhi/drous  oxidts,  e.g.  by  lime,  baryta,  stron- 
tia,  and  oxide  of  lead.  When  tallow  is  heated  ■nith  or  ratlier  more  of  its  weiglit  of 
quicklime  to  about  250°  C,  the  whole  of  the  fatty  acids  contained  in  it  are  converted 
into  lime-soaps,  and  the  mass  treated  with  water  yields  glycerin.  During  the  saponi- 
fication, water,  acetone,  and  glycerin  are  given  off,  amounting  to  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
the  tallow.    (Pelouze,  Compt.  rend.  xlii.  1001.) 

When  a  glyceride  is  boiled  with  excess  of  alkali,  the  product  is  always  a  neutral 
soap,  and  if  the  quantity  of  alkali  present  is  less  than  sufficient  to.neutralise  the  wliolo 
of  the  fatty  acid  present,  part  of  the  fat  remains  undecomposed.  100  pts.  of  hog's 
lard  require  for  complete  saponification  18  p>ts.  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  the  product 
then  consisting  of  neutral  stearate,  oleate,  &c.,  of  potassium,  ■n-ithout  excess  of  either 
acid  or  alkali;  but,  if  100  pts.  of  lard  are  boiled  for  60  hours  with  9  pts.  of  hydrate 
of  potassium  and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  homogeneous  mass  is  obtained,  con- 
sisting of  neiitral  stearate.  &c.  of  potassium,  mixed  with  half  the  fat  in  its  original 
state.  The  mixture  thiis  formed  is  almost  wholly  solulile  in  alcohol,  and  does  not 
form  grease-spots,  a  property  on  which  the  power  of  soap  to  remove  grease-spots 
chiefly  depends.  The  same  mixture,  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  is  decom- 
posed into  soluble  soap  and  unaltered  fat.    ( C  h  e  v  r  e  u  1. ) 

Some  glyeerides  are  decomposed  when  heated  with  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes,  yielding 
glycerin,  and  the  ethyl-ether  of  their  acid,  e.g.  : 

C'H"0»  -I-  C-H«0    =    CTT'-02  4-  C''H«0'; 

Monobutyrin.  Butyrate  of 

ethyl. 

but  most  glyeerides  are  thus  decomposed  only  when  an  acid,  such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
present,  or  a  quantity  of  alkali  not  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  whole  of  the  fatty  acid 
(Berthelot);  e.g.  : 

C"H"»0''  +  KHO  +  20-^0  =  C'«H^^KO=  +  2[(:'m'HCm'-)0-1  +  C^H»0^ 

Tristearin.  Stearate  of  Stearate  of  etljyl. 

potassium. 

A  simple  fat,  when  saponified,  yields  glycerin  and  only  one  acid  ;  but  if  the  fat  is  a' 
mixture  of  several  glyeerides,  which  is  generally  the  case  with  natural  fats,  each  of 
these  yields  a  peculiar  acid  ;  so  that,  for  every  acid  yielded  by  a  fatty  mixture,  a  cor- 
responding glyceride  may  be  supposed  to  exist  therein. 

To  ascertain  what  acids  have  been  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  a  fat,  the  fii-st 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  decompose  all  the  soap-salts  with  dihite  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
separate  the  volatile  from  the  fixed  acids  by  distillation.  The  several  volatile  acids  in 
the  distillate  may  then  be  further  separated  by  fractional  distillation  :  acetic,  butyric, 
and  valeric  acids,  better  by  Liebig's  method  of  partial  saturation  with  potash,  and 
subseciuent  distillation  (i.  250). 

To  separate  the  fixed  acids,  Heintz  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiv.  221)  dissolves  the  mixture 
in  such  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  tliat  nothing  separates  out  from  the  solution  at  0°  C, 
and  adds  to  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  a  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  sufficient  to 
convert  about  half  the  acids  into  lead-salts,  the  quantity  of  the  crystallised  acetate 
required  for  this  purpose  being  generally  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  acid 
mixtiu-e.  Any  precipitate  which  forms  at  the  boiling  heat  is  to  be  redissolved  by  a 
few  di-ops  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  left  to  cool.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered 
from  the  salts,  which  separate  in  the  solid  state,  by  filtration  and  pressure,  and  the 
fatty  acids  are  separated  from  both  the  dissolved  and  the  solid  lead-salts  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  fractional  precipitation  is  then  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner  in 
both  portions  of  acid,  till  the  products  no  longer  exhibit  any  alteration  of  melting- 
point  or  other  physical  properties.  [For  ChevreuFs  method  of  separation,  see  his 
"  Pvecherches  sur  les  corps  gras;  "  alto  Gm.  vii.  233.]    The  separation  of  the  fatly 
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acids  is  on  the  whole  a  less  difficult  problem  than  that  of  the  fats  themselves  ;  indeed, 
the  only  way  of  obtaining  an  absolutely  pure  glyceride  is  to  produce  it  artificially  by 
the  action  of  the  corresponding  acid  upon  glycerin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fatty  acids  which  have  been  obtained  from  natural 

Fixed  acids, 

C15JJ30O2 

C'='H-"0= 

Q16JJ30O2 

ic,  and  Eicinoleic  C'lF^O' 

According  to  Heintz,  margaric  acid  is  merely  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitio 
acids  ;  and  benic  acid  is  identical  with  palmitic  acid. 

The  neutral  fats  corresponding  to  several  of  these  acids  have  not  been  obtained  in 
the  separate  state,  their  existence  being  merely  inferred  from  the  formation  of  cor- 
responding acids  in  the  saponification  of  mixed  fats. 

The  normal  glycerides  containing  acid  radicles  are  specially  described  after  the 
several  acids  (see  Acetins,  Butykins,  Chloehtdeins,  &c.).  The  acid  glycerides 
(glycerophosphoric  acid,  &c.)  and  the  glyeidic  ethers  (p.  895)  will  be  described  m 
separate  articles.  We  shall  here  describe  the  normal  glycerides  containing  monatomic 
alcohol-radicles,  of  which  the  following  have  been  prepared  and  analysed  by  Reboul 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ix.  5;  Jaliresb.  f.  Chem.  1860,  p.  462),  and  by  Eeboul  and 
Louren90.   (Compt.  rend.  lii.  466;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  674.) 

Glycerides  containing  Monatomic  Alcoliol-radiclcs. 


1. 

Volatile  acids. 

2. 

Butyric 
Valeric 

Laurostearic 

.  C*H'»0- 

Cocinic 

Caproic 

Myristie 

Caprylic 

.  C*H'«02 

Benic  ? 

Capric 

.  C'H^O^ 

Moringic 

Hercic 

? 

Linoleic 

Sabadillic  . 

? 

Palmitic 

Crotonic 

.  C'H'^O^ 

Hypogseic  . 

Ricinic 

? 

Margaric 
Oleic,  Elaidic, 
Stearic 
Arachidic  . 

Ethylin   C=H"0' 

Amylin   CH'^O^ 

Ethylchlorhydrm      ....  C^Hi'dO^ 

Amylchlorhydrin      ....  C^H-'CIO^ 

Diethylin   C'Hi''0' 

Ethylamylin   CH-'^O' 

Diamyhn   C'^H^O^ 

DiethyleUorhydrin   ....  CH'-'^CIO^ 

Ethyl-chlorobromhydrm    .       .       .  C'H'°BrC10 

Triethyhn   C'-'H^O^ 

The  glycerin-ethers  containing  1  at.  of  a  monatomic  alcohol-radicle 

are  produced:  1.  By  the  combination  of  a  glyeidic  ether  containing  a  monatomic 
alcohol-radicle  (p.  895)  with  H^O,  HCl,  HBr,  &c. ;  thus, 

/r;3TT5V")  (C'H^) 


C'H'(C=H=)0'. 

C''H'(C=H'')0^ 

C'H'*(C-'H^)0102. 

C'H'^(C=H")C102 

C^H'^(C-H=)-0^ 

C^H''(C-^H^)(C'^H")0'. 

C'H«(C=>H")-0'. 

C'H\C-H=')BrC10. 


Amyl-glycidic 
ether. 


(C'ff)" 


1 02 


HCl 


C^H 

H 
Amylin. 

(C'H^) 
C 


0'. 


Ethyl-glycidic 
ether. 


1  }o. 


Ethyl-chlor- 
hydrin. 

2.  By  the  action  of  a  sodium-alcohol  on  monochlorhydrin  : 

(C'ffy")02  C2H=>   

H^iCl    +  Nai 

Chlorhydrin.  Ethylate 


0 


NaCl  + 


0'. 


of  sodium. 

Glycerin-ethers  containing  2 


C^H^ 
H-j 
Ethylin. 

at.  of  a  monatomic  alcohol-radicle  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl-  or  amyl- chlorhydrin  on  a  sodium-alcohol :  thus, 

(CH^)'") 

■CI    +       NaT      =      ■^■''^     ^     C'H"  I 

Amylate  of  H  J 

sodium.  Ethyl-amylin. 


(C'H^)'" 
C^H^ 
H 

Ethyl-chlorhydrin. 
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Diethylin  and  diamylin  are  however  more  conveniently  prepared  by  tlie  action 
of  the  sodium-alcohols  on  diehlorhydrin,  e.g. : 

Diehlorhydrin.  Amylate  of  ^  •' 

sodium.  Diamylin. 

or  on  epichlorhydrin,  in  which  ease  it  is  probable  that  a  glycidic  ether  is  first  formed, 
e.  g. : 

(CH^yClO    +    ^S"[0        =       NaCl    +  ^^^^T\o''-; 

Epichlor-  .     ,       r  .     .    ,  ! 

hvdrin  Amylate  of  Amyl-glycidic 

•'  sodium.  etlior. 

and  this,  uniting  with  the  free  alcohol  usually  present  in  the  sodium-alcohol,  forms  the 
glycerin-ether : 

Amyl-glycidic  Amvl-  ^  •' 

ether.  alcohol.  Diamylin. 

Diethylchlorhydrin  is  produced  by  the  action  of  pentachlorido  of  phosphorus  on 
diethylin : 


H 


and  this  compound,  treated  with  ethylate  of  sodium,  forms  triethy  lin  : 

(C^fffJCl    +       Nap        -       ^^-^^^    +  (C-H^)^p- 

Triethylin  may  also  be  obtained,  though  less  pure,  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl 
on  the  sodium-salt  of  diethylin  : 

(C^IP)=|o'  +  C^H^I       ^       Nal  +  ^JJ5S5|0'. 

The  methods  above  described  for  the  preparation  of  the  ethyl-  and  amyl-derivatives 
of  glycerin  are  evidently  of  general  application.  Another  general  method  of  jjrepariiig 
the  glycerides  in  which  all  thi-ee  atoms  of  thetypic  hydi'ogen  are  replaced  by  alcoliol- 
radieles,  is  to  treat  a  sodium-alcohol  with  the  comjjouud  resulting  from  the  union  i.'f  a 
glycidic  ether  with  an  ordinary  monatomic  ether:  thus  epichlorhydrin,  C^II''C10,  lieatud 
in  a  sealed  tube  with  bromide  of  ethjd,  C'-'H^Br,  forms  ethylchlorobromhy  driu, 
(C^ff)'")  CI 

\  O ;  and  this  compound  treated  with  2  at.  of  a  sodium-alcohol  yields  a 
J  Br 

glycerin-ether  containing  3  at.  of  a  monatomic  alcohol-radicle,  c.  g. : 

[O  +   2(^-^     O)      =     NaCl  +  NaBr  +     C-H»  0'. 
C=H^    jBr  ^AmyliLf  (C^H")^j 

Ethyl-chloro-  sodium.  Etliyl-diamylin. 

bromhydrin. 

Ethylin,  C^H'-O'.— Obtained  by  adding  chlorhydrin  to  ethylate  of  sodium,  heat- 
ing the  resulting  mass  to  200°  C.  to  expel  the  excess  of  alcohol,  treating  tlie 
residue  with  water,  and  then  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  agitating  with  ether,  evapor- 
ating the  ethereal  solution  over  the  water-bath,  and  submitting  the  residue  to  repeated 
fractional  distillation.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  between  225°  and  230°  C,  soluble 
in  water,  and  precipitated  therefrom  by  carbonate  of  potassium.  (Eeboul.) 

Ethyl-chlorht/drin,  C^H"C10-,  obtained  by  agitating  ethyl-glycidic  ether 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  is  a  combustible  liquid,  ha-viug  a  pungent  peppery 
odour,  boiling  at  ISO*^  C,  insoluble  in  water,  somewhat  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Eeboul.) 

Bicthi/lin,  C'H'^0^  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylate  of  sodium  on  diehlorliydrin, 
is  a  liquid  whose  vapour-density  is  by  observation  =  5-22;  by  calculation  (2  vol.)  = 
5-14.  (Eeboul.) 

Bi cthijlchlorhy drill,  CH^^CIO",  is  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1-005  at  17°  C. ; 
insoluble  in  water,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethylchlorobromhy  drill,  C^H'"BrC10,  is  a  heavy  oily  Kquid  boiling  between 
186°  and  188°,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  aiiJ 
ether.     Obtained  by  heating  epichlorhydrin  with  bromide  of  ethyl. 
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Triethylin,  C'H™0',  obtained  by  heating  diethylcHorhydrin  with  ethylate  of 
sodium  to  120°  C,  evaporating  the  excess  of  alcohol  over  the  water-bath,  and  treating 
the  residue  with  water,  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  between  180°  and  190°  C,  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Amylin,  C'H'*0'. — Eeboul  obtained  this  compound  by  heating  amyl-glycidic  ether 

with  water  to  200°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  hours ;   ^^q]^1,  jo^  +  H'O  = 

OTI"0'.  Two  layers  then  form,  the  upper  of  which,  when  agitated  with  aqueous 
carbonate  of  potassium,  to  remove  water,  then  distilled  and  repeatedly  rectified,  yields 
amylin  as  a  colourless,  thickish  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0-98  at  20°  C.  It  burns  with 
a  bright  flame ;  boils  between  260  and  262°  C.  ;  is  soluble  in  water,  1  volume  of  it 
mixing  with  2  vol.  water,  but  not  with  more ;  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether. 

Amyl-cMorhydrin,  C^H"C10=  =  C3H'^(C^H")C10-,  obtained  by  agitating 
amyl-glycidie  ether  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  is  an  oily  liquid  of  Specific  gravity 
l-O"  at  20°  C,  boiling  at  235°,  insoluble  in  water.  (Eeboul.) 

Amyl-hromhy drin  and  Amyl-iodhy drin  are  obtained  in  like  manner. 
The  latter,  which  is  produced  witli  violent  action,  is  a  heavy  liquid  having  a  repulsive 
odour,  and  not  volatile  without  decomposition.  (Eeboul.) 

Diamylin  C''H-»0'  =  ^^(C'H")^^,  obtained  by  treating  dichlorhydrin  with 
amylate  of  sodium,  dissolving  out  the  resulting  cHoride  of  sodium  with  water,  dis- 
tilling the  liquid  wliieh  rises  to  the  surface,  and  rectifying  the  portion  which  goes 
over  between  275°  and  290°  C,  is  a  strong-smelling  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0'907  at 
9°  C,  boiling  between  272"  and  274°,  insoluble  in  water,  not  attacked  by  potash. 
Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  100°  C.  in  closed  vessels,  it  yields  chloride  of  amyl. 
(Eeboul.) 

Ethylamylin,  C"'WO^  =  C»B:«(C2H5)|C^H")0^  prepared  in  like  manner  by 
the  action  of  amylchlorhydrin  on  ethylate  of  sodium,  is  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
0'92,  boiling  between  238°  and  240°  C. ;  burning  with  a  bright  flame,  insoluble  in 
water. 

Polyglycerides.  These  are  glycerides  derived  from  2  or  more  molecules  of  gly- 
cerin, either  by  simple  dehydration  in  various  degrees,  or  by  dehydration  and  the  re- 
placement of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  remaining  typic  hydrogen  by  acid  or  alcohol- 
radicles,  c.  g. : 

20^^03 -H^O  =  ^^'g7|0\  Pyroglycerin. 

2C'H'0'+3C2H«0-4H20            =  {C-Wf\0\  Triethyl-pyroglycerin. 

H  j 

2C'H«0'+2C2H«0  +  HC1-4H20   =  ^c'nn^t^'  Chlorhydro-diethyl-pyro- 

H    )  glycerin. 

(C%)') 

3Q3H8os  +  4C2H«0-6H20  =  (C2H^)nO'.  Tetrethyl-triglycerin. 

H  ) 

For  the  special  description  of  these  compounds  see  Gxtceeyl,  Hydrates  of  (p.  893). 

GX.VCZ:itZir.     C^H'O^  =   ^^'-^f        =  (C^ff)"'.(HO)^      Principe  doux  dcs 

huUes,  Oelsuss,  Odzuchcr.  (Gm.  ix.  486.— xiii.  566  ;  Gerh.  i.  763  ;  iv.  912.)— This 
substance  is  produced  from  most  of  the  fixed  oils  and  solid  fats  existing  in  the  bodies 
of  plants  and  animals  by  the  process  of  saponification,  that  is  to  say,  by  treating  these 
fatty  bodies  with  an  alkali,  or  other  metallic  oxide,  in  presence  of  water,  or  vrith  water 
itself  at  a  high  temperature.  It  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  exist  ready  formed  in 
natural  fats,  but  is  formed  from  them,  together  with  a  fatty  acid,  by  addition  of  the 
elements  of  water,  just  as  alcohol  may  be  produced  from  acetate  of  ethyl.  In  short, 
glycerin  is  an  alcohol,  and  bears  to  the  fats,  stearin,  olein,  &c.,  the  same  relation  that 
alcohol  bears  to  the  compound  ethers.  (See  Alcohols,  Ethehs,  and  Glycerides.)  It 
was  discovered  in  1779  by  Scheele,  who  obtained  it  in  the  preparation  of  lead-plaster  by 
saponifying  lard  -vvith  oxide  of  lead.  Chevreul  {Eccherchcs  sur  les  corpsgras  d'origine 
animah;  1823)  afterwards  showed  that  it  is  a  constant  product  of  the  saponification  of 
the  ordinary  fats,  and  pointed  out  the  relations  just  mentioned ;  and  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Berth elot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  216)  on  the  synthesis  of  fats  by  the 
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direct  action  of  acids  upon  glycerin,  liave  shown  that  this  body  is  a  triatomic  alcohol, 
in  which  1,  2  or  3  at.  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  acid  radicles,  producing  fatty 
or  oily  compounds,  some  of  which  are  identical  in  composition  and  properties  with  the 
natural  fats,  stearin,  palmitin,  &c. 

Glycerin  exists  ready  formed  in  a  few  vegetable  oils,  in  palm-oil  for  example,  from 
which  it  may  be  obtained  by  simple  treatment  with  boiling  water.  Pasteur  has  shown 
that  it  is  always  produced  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar,  to  the  amount  of 
about  3  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  decomposed,  and  that  it  occurs  in  all  fermented  liquors, 
especially  in  wine.    (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  557  ;  xlvii.  224.) 

Artificial  Formation. — Tribromide  of  allyl  heated  with  acetate  of  silver  yields 
triaeotin,  and  triacetin  treated  with  caustic  alkalis,  baryta-water  for  example,  yields 
glycerin  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  li.  97): 

C'H-'Br^  +  Ag'(C-H'OfO'    =    3AgBr  +  (C^H=^)"'(C-H^0)30'; 

Tribromide  of       3  at.  acetate  of  Triacetin. 
alljl.  silver. 

and 

(C'H5)"'(C^H^0)^0'  +  3BaH0  =    Ba'(C-H30)»03  -I-  (C^ff)"'H30l 

Triacetin.  3  at.  acetate  of  l)arium.  Gl3cerin. 

This  reaction  does  not,  however,  afTord  the  means  of  synthetically  forming  glycerin 
from  inorganic  constituents  :  for  tribromide  of  allyl  has  hitherto  been  obtained  only 
from  iodide  of  allyl  (iodotritylene),  which  in  its  turn  is  obtained  from  glycerin  itself. 
The  process  is  therefore  more  strictly  analogous  to  the  formation  of  glj'cerin  by  ordinary 
saponification  than  to  a  true  synthesis. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  saponification  with  o.ride  of  had. — Five  pts  of  finely  ]iounded 
litharge  are  heated  with  nine  pts.  of  olive  oil  or  any  other  glyceride  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  mixture  being  stirred,  and  the  water  renewed  till  tlie  oxide  of  lead 
is  converted  into  a  plaster  ;  the  watery  liquid  is  then  separated  from  this  plaster,  and 
freed  from  lead  by  a  stream  of  sulphydric  acid  gas,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a 
sja'up  over  the  water-bath. 

For  many  years  all  the  glycerin  of  commerce  was  obtained  by  this  method;  but  it 
was  very  apt  to  retain  small  quantities  of  lead,  the  presence  of  which  is  very  objection- 
able in  any  therapeutic  application  of  glycerin. 

2.  From  the  alkaline  mother-liquor  of  the  soap-works  (from  which  the  soap  has  been 
separated  by  means  of  common  salt),  by  neutralising  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  removing 
the  excess  of  that  acid  by  carbonate  of  barium  ;  evaporating  tlie  filtrate  to  a  syrup ; 
digesting  it  for  several  days  with  alcohol ;  separating  the  alcoholic  liquid  from  the  sul- 
phate of  sodium  which  crystallises  out ;  decolorising  with  animal  charcoal ;  again  eva- 
porating t3  a  syrup  ;  exhausting  the  residue  with  strong  alcohol ;  and  finally  eva- 
porating the  filtered  solution  over  the  water-bath  (Riegel).  This  process  is,  however, 
too  troublesome  and  expensive  for  use  on  the  large  scale. 

The  separation  of  glycerin  from  spent  soap-lyes  may  be  more  economically  effected 
by  means  of  superheated  steam,  a  method  of  doing  which  has  been  patented  by 
H.  Eeynokls  (10th  of  June,  1858).  The  liquid  may  be  first  reduced  by  evaporation, 
and  raised  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  by  being  passed  through  a  heated  still- 
like vessel,  or  heated  in  any  other  convenient  vessel.  It  is  then  passed  into  a 
second  vessel,  where  it  is  met  by  a  jet  or  jets  of  superheated  steam,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  3oO°  to  400°  Fahr.,  which  raises  it  to  the  boiling  point  and  evaporates  the 
glycerin,  carrying  the  vapour  upwards  with  it,  and  leaving  the  salts  to  deposit  in 
the  vessel.  If  greater  purity  is  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  repeating  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  little  coloiu-  that  remains  can  easily  be  removed  by  animal  charcoal  or 
chlorine. 

3.  From  the  residue  of  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid  for  candles.— In  this  process 
tallow  is  saponified  by  lime,  and  the  glycerin  separates  from  the  calcium-salts  of  the 
fatt^  acids  in  the  form  of  a  brown  liquid,  which  may  be  purified  by  evaporating  to  a 
syrup,  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol  as  above,  expelling  the  alcohol  from  the  fil- 
tered liquid  by  distillation,  digesting  the  solution  with  oxide  of  lead,  till  a  portion  of 
the  oxide  is  dissolved,  then  filtering  and  removing  the  lead  by  sulphydric  acid.  The 
oliject  of  this  treatment  is  to  free  the  glycerin  from  a  peculiar  acid  which  is  pro- 
duced dm-ing  the  saponification,  and  forms  with  lead  an  insoluble  basic  salt.  The 
liquid,  after  being  treated  with  sulphydric  acid,  has  merely  a  slight  j'ellowish  tint, 
which  may  be  completely  removed  by  animal  charcoal.  It  is  then  concentrated  by 
evaporation. 

A  process  better  adapted  for  preparation  on  the  large  scale  is  that  of  M.  Cap.  The 
liquid  containing  the  glycerin  from  lime-saponifleation  is  concentrated,  and  afterwards 
tn'ate4  with  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  remaining  lime.  It  is  then  boiled  and  agita- 
ted in  a  close  vessel  to  expel  volatile  fatty  acids,  left  to  cool  when  it  has  attained  the  den- 
sity of  1-07  (14°  of  TwadJell's  hydrometer),  then  rendered  neutral,  if  necessary,  by  the 
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addition  of  carbonate  of  lime.  After  this  the  boiling  is  renewed,  and  continued  till  tliff 
liquid  marks  37'5°  Tw.  (specific  gravity  1'187),  when  it  is  again  cooled,  and  any  fur- 
ther deposit  of  sulphate  of  lime  removed  by  filtration.  Finally,  the  liquid  is  concen- 
trated by  evaporation  to  49°  Tw.  (specific  gravity  1-245),  and  passed  through  washed 
animal  charcoal  to  remove  the  colour.  This  reduces  the  density  to  46^  Tw.  (specific 
gravity  1'225),  but  by  careful  concentration,  a  fourth  part  of  the  water  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  density  raised  to  51 '2°  (specific  gi'avity  1-256). 

This  method,  when  properly  carried  out,  yields  a  very  pure  product,  but  it  is  some- 
what complicated,  and  unless  great  attention  is  paid  to  every  part  of  it,  small  quantities 
of  lime  are  apt  to  remain  in  the  glycerin,  rendering  it  unfit  for  many  pm-poses,  espe- 
cially for  use  in  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

3.  B//  heating  neiitral  fats  with  water  or  with  steam. — This  is  the  only  unobjection- 
able method  of  obtaining  glycerin,  inasmuch  as  it  alone  ensures  the  entire  absence  of 
mineral  impurities.  It  was  first  carried  out  by  Mr.  Tilghman  in  the  following  manner. 
The  fat  or  oil  having  been  thoroughly  mixed  to  an  emulsion  with  about  half  its  bulk 
of  warm  water,  is  forced  by  a  pump  through  a  long  coil  of  strong  iron  tubing  heated 
to  about  the  temperatm-e  of  melted  lead,  the  pump  being  worked  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  liquid  may  occupy  about  ten  minutes  in  travelling  through  the  coil.  On  issuing 
from  the  coil,  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  consists  of  the 
fatty  acid,  and  the  lower  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycerin,  which  requires  only  to  be 
concentrated  by  evaporation. 

This  jsrocess  is  very  simple,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  very  pure  products.  It  has 
not,  however,  been  carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  form  just  described,  but  it 
appears  to  have  led  to  the  invention  of  the  method  by  which  nearly  all  the  pm-e 
glycerin  of  commerce  is  now  obtained,  viz.  the  decomposition  of  the  fats  by  distilla- 
tion in  an  atmosphere  of  superheated  steam. 

The  distillation  of  fatty  bodies  and  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  apparatus 
was  first  suggested  by  Chevreul  and  Gay-Lussac,  in  1825,  and  the  process  was  after- 
wards carried  out,  witli  various  impirovements  and  modifications,  by  several  chemists 
and  manufacturers,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France.  But  all  these  processes  had 
for  their  special  object  the  preparation  and  purification  of  the  fat  acids,  not  of  the 
glycerin  ;  indeed,  the  temperature  employed  was  generally  so  high  tliat  the  glycerin 
was  completely  decomposed,  giving  oflf  intensely  acrid  fumes  of  acrolein,  and  leaving  a 
charred  residue.  The  distillation  of  fats  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obtain  the  glycerin  as  well  as  the  fatty  acids,  was  first  effected  by  the  process 
above-mentioned,  patented  by  G.  F.  Wilson  and  G.  Payne  on  the  24th  of  July,  1854. 
The  process  is  as  follows  : 

An  ordinary  still  and  condensing  or  refrigerating  apparatus  is  employed,  preference 
being  given  to  one  with  an  ample  refrigerating  surface.  The  bottom  of  the  still  is 
heated  by  a  fire  pro-vided  with  a  damper  to  the  flue  or  chimney,  that  the  contents 
may  not  be  heated  above  the  desired  temperature.  In  charging  a  still,  a  quantity  of 
neutral  or  partially  neutral  fats  is  introduced  into  the  heated  still,  and  heated  steam 
is  introduced  below  the  fats  or  oils,  so  as  to  rise  up  through  them  in  numerous 
streams,  care  being  taken  that  the  teijiperature  of  the  matters  in  the  still  shall  not  rise 
to  the  temperature  which  will  decompose  the  glycerin.  A  thermometer  is  inserted  into 
the  still  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  contents,  and  it  is  desirable  in  all  cases  with 
neutral  fats  and  oils,  to  keep  the  heat  below  600°  and  above  550°  Fahr,;  the  glycerin 
is  then  not  decomposed,  but  comes  over  very  pure.  When  the  fats  or  oils  are  only 
partially  neutral,  which  is  very  commonly  the  case  with  palm-oil,  the  draught  of  the 
fires  may  be  quickened,  and  the  process  hastened  so  long  as  there  are  fat  acids  in  the 
still  -,  but  as  soon  as  the  fat  acids  have  passed  over,  if  the  temperature  is  much  aV)ove 
600°  Fahr,,  acrolein  will  probably  be  formed,  particularly  if  steam  be  not  freely  sup- 
plied, its  production  being  quickly  indicated  by  its  pungent  smell,  and  its  action  ou 
the  eyes  of  persons  near  the  condenser.  Charges  have  nevertheless  been  worked  off 
at  higher  temperatures,  keeping  up  a  very  plentiful  supply  of  steam,  and  the  glycerin 
has  not  been  decomposed ;  still,  there  is  no  superior  result  obtained,  whilst  there  is 
greater  hazard  of  decomposing  the  glycerin. 

It  is,  however,  most  convenient  to  retain  the  contents  of  the  still  rather  under  than 
above  600°  Fahr.  (keeping  up  a  free  supply  of  steam)  during  the  whole  process, 
whether  the  fats  or  oils  be  neutral  or  partially  neutral.  The  external  heat  immedi- 
ately under  the  still  should  be  very  moderate,  the  heated  steam  admitted  into  the 
still  being  chiefly  depended  on  for  maintaining  the  higher  temperature.  Different 
neutral  fatty  and  oily  substances  appear  to  vary  in  some  degree,  hut  not  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  regard  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  may  be  distilled  most  quickly  in  an 
atmosphere  of  steam  without  decomposing  the  glycerin. 

AVhen  a  still  with  a  refrigerator  or  condenser  in  successive  compartments  is  used, 
each  provided  with  a  cock  to  draw  oiF  the  distilled  and  condensed  products,  which  is  the 
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most  convenient  an-angement,  it  is  found  th:it  tlie  products  which  flow  from  the  hottest 
of  the  condensers  are  for  thn  most  part  free  from  water  and  glycerin,  the  greater  part 
of  the  glycerin  passing  off  with  the  products  which  condense  in  the  compartments  of 
tlie  condenser  more  distant  from  the  still,  where  the  temperature  is  lower ; 
and  in  all  the  receivers,  the  fat  acids  quickly  separate  from  the  glycerin  and  water, 
when  allowed  to  stand  and  cool  for  a  short  time.  The  compartment  of  the  condenser 
most  distant  from  the  still  is  open  to  the  atmosphere,  no  pressure  being  necessary 
within  the  still  and  condenser. 

When  the  glycerin  is  required  in  a  more  concentrated  state  than  it  is  when  it  comes 
over  and  is  condensed,  the  water  contained  in  it  may  be  more  or  less  separated  by 
evaporation. 

The  process  of  distillation  just  described  may  also  be  employed  to  purify  glycerin 
prepared  by  either  of  the  old  processes,  such  as  saponification  by  lime  or  oxide  of 
lead. 

For  the  description  of  various  forms  of  apparatus  for  distilling  fats  with  superheated 
steam,  see  Richardson  and  Watts' s  Chemical  Technology,  i.  part  3,  p.  754. 

4.  Lastly,  glycerin  may  be  separated  from  fats  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Wlien  castor-oil  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed 
through  the  heated  solution  for  some  time,  and  the  liquid  is  agitated  -with  water,  an 
aqueous  solution  of  glycerin  is  obtained,  surmounted  by  an  oily  liquid.  On  decanting 
the  watery  liquid  with  a  siphon,  evaporating  to  a  syrup,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
ether,  that  liquid  dissolves  out  the  fatty  acids  of  the  castor-oil,  and  leaves  the  glycerin. 
(Eochleder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharni.  lis.  260.) 

Properties. — Glycerin,  concentrated  as  much  as  possible  by  evaporation,  is  an  un- 
crystallisable  syrupy  liquid,  colourless,  inodorous,  sweet  to  the  taste,  neutral  to  test- 
paper.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1'260  at  15-5°  C.  (60°  F.)  When  it  is  distilled  ^5rr  se, 
only  a  small  portion  passes  off  undecomposed,  but  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  it  distils 
without  decomposition. 

Glycerin  dissolves  in  tcater  in  all  proportions.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
specific  gravities  and  freezing  points  of  aqueous  solutions  containing  dilFerent  per- 
centages by  weight  of  glycerin. 


Glycerin 

Specific 

Freezing 

Glycerin 

Specific 

per  cent. 

gravity. 

point. 

per  cent. 

gravity. 

10 

1-024 

-1°  c. 

60 

1159 

20 

1-0.51 

—  2-6° 

70 

1-179 

30 

1-075 

-6° 

80 

1  120 

40 

1-10.5 

-17-5° 

90 

1-232 

60 

1127 

-31-34° 

94 

1-241 

Freezing 
point. 


below 
^-35"  C. 


When  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycerin  freezes,  only  a  portion  of  the  water  passes 
into  the  solid  state,  while  a  more  concentrated  solution  of  glycerin  still  remains  liquid. 
(Fabian,  Dingl.  pol.  J.  civ.  345.) 

Glycerin  dissolves  also  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  in  chloroform,  but  is  insolu- 
ble in  ether. 

Glycerin  dissolves  iodine  in  large  quantity,  forming  an  orange-yellow  solution, 
without  decomposition.  Aqueous  glycerin  dissolves  arsemious  acid  more  abundantly 
than  pure  water,  the  solution  depositing  part  of  the  acid  on  standing,  and  more  quickly 
when  boiled.    (Schiff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  86.) 

With  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  glycerin  forms  compounds  soluble  in  water  and  not 
precipitated  by  carbonic  acid.  Even  in  the  anhydrous  state,  it  dissolves  considerable 
quantities  o{  potash  and  soda.  It  dissolves  all  deliquescent  salts,  and  many  otliers,  e.gi. 
the  sidphates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  copper,  the  chlorides  of  jjotassium  and  sodium, 
&c.  Aqueous  and  even  anhydrous  glycerin  dissolves  oxide  of  lead,  and  consequently 
does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Other  bodies,  insoluble  in 
water,  are  not  dissolved  by  anhycU'ous  glycerin  (Pelouze).  8( squichloride  ef  iron 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  glycerin  is  not  precipitated  by  alkalis  or  alkaline  sul- 
phides (H.  Kose).  Buliihate  of  copper  mixed  with  glycerin  forms,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  potash,  a  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  potash;  but  the  resulting  blue 
solution  decomposes  below  100°  C.,  depositing  bluish  flakes. 

Glycerin  dissolves  the  vegetedjle  acids,  and  dissolves  or  suspends  the  vrgdahh'  alkei- 
hiids  in  the  same  manner  as  aqueous  liquids,  the  resulting  products  being  available 
for  the  same  purposes  as  though  mixed  with  oil.  Tims  the  salts  of  morphine  dissol\-e 
iu  it  completely,  even  cold,  in  all  proportions.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  in  the  proportion 
of  one-tenth,  dissolves  in  it  when  hot.  but  when  cold,  separates  in  clots,  which,  when 
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triturated  with  the  supernatant  Hqnirl,  give  it  the  consistence  of  a  cerate,  very  useful  for 
frictions  and  embrocations.  It  is  the  same  with  the  salts  of  hrucinc,  strychnine,  vcra- 
trinc,  and  most  preparations  of  the  same  order. 

Uses. — The  solvent  powers  of  glycerin,  its  unctuous  character,  and  its  property  of 
remaining  liquid  evqn  at  low  temperatures,  together  with  its  perfect  harmlessness, 
render  it  a  valuable  agent  in  pharmacy,  as  an  excipient  for  various  substances,  and  for 
many  other  purposes,  as  in  the  preparation  of  cosmetics.  It  is  used  also  for  mixing 
with  soap,  forming  the  "  glycerin-soap  "  recommended  for  softening  the  skin.  It  has 
been  found  vei-y  useful  as  an  outward  application  in  skin-diseases  and  inflammations 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth,  &c.,  and  has  been  used  in  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  ear,  and  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis ;  but 
its  efficacy  in  these  latter  cases  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  proved. 

Glycerin  may  also  be  used  for  preserving  articles  of  food,  especially  those  which 
require  to  be  kept  moist,  as  sugar,  fruits,  chocolate,  &e.,  enclosed  in  tin  cases.  Meat 
keeps  well  in  it,  retaining  its  flavour  and  softness.  A  very  useful  application  of  it  is 
to  mix  with  tobacco  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  moist. 

Ban'eswil  recommends  the  use  of  glycerin  for  keeping  modelling  clay  moist.  It  is 
also  useful  as  a  solvent  for  gum-arabic  and  white  of  egg,  the  solutions  remaining 
unaltered  for  a  long  time,  and  for  aniline-violet  (anileine  or  indisine) ;  the  solubility 
of  this  colouring  matter  in  glycerin  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained,  but  it  appears  to 
dissolve  more  freely  in  that  liquid  than  in  alcohol  or  acetic  acid.  (C.  Gros-Eenaud, 
Eep.  Chim.  app.,  1859,  p.  427.) 

Amadon  (Technologiste,  January  1858,  p.  191),  describes  a  process  of  madder- 
dyeing  with  the  aid  of  glycerin.  Alizarin  and  alcoholic  madder-extract  dissolve  in 
glycerin  even  in  the  cold ;  at  higher  temperatures  more  quickly  and  in  larger  quantity, 
so  that  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep  scarlet  colour.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  madder  does 
not  yield  any  deposit  on  cooling,  or  on  addition  of  water,  but  the  solution  of  alizarin 
in  glycerin  deposits  red  floelts  on  being  mixed  with  water. 

Messrs.  Vasseurs  and  Houbigant  have  patented  (May  21,  1858),  the  application  of 
glycerin  for  the  preparation  of  ink,  paper,  and  other  materials.  Glycerin  diluted  with 
four  or  five  times  its  weiglit  of  water,  imparts  to  paper  the  peculiarity  of  retaining  a 
permanently  damp  condition,  so  that,  in  taking  copies  of  letters,  &e.,  written  on  paper 
.'-o  prepared,  pressure  and  damping  of  the  copying  paper  wiU  not  be  required.  The 
witing  paper  may  be  prepared  either  by  introducing  glycerin  into  the  pulp  of  which  it 
is  lobe  manufactured,  or  by  damping  it  therewith  after  it  has  been  made  up  into 
books  or  otherwise.  Or,  ink  may  be  prepared  or  combined  with  glycerin,  and  writings 
effected  with  the  ink  so  treated  will  remain  for  a  long  period  in  a  sufficiently  damp 
state  to  allow  of  copies  or  impressions  being  taken  without  pressure  or  damping  of  the 
coiiying  paper. 

Glycerin  may  also  be  employed,  instead  of  common  salt,  for  preserving  untanned 
skins  and  hides,  especially  when  intended  for  exportation,  and  therefore  requiring 
rapid  means  of  applying  a  preserving  agent.  Paste,  cement,  mortar,  mastic,  and  other 
matters,  especially  when  intended  for  daily  use,  may  be  treated  with  glycerin,  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  a  suitably  damp  condition  ;  this  treatment  will  also  have  the  effect  of 
preserving  them  from  frost.  Vesicatory  or  blister  paper,  lint,  and  textile  fabrics, 
particularly  cloths,  rags,  and  bandages,  intended  for  medical  or  surgical  purposes, 
may  be  treated  with  glycerin  to  render  them  absorbent. 

As  glycerin  never  freezes,  and  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageously applied  as  a  lubricator  for  delicate  machinery,  such  as  clockwork.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  superior  to  the  purest  olein  or  oleic  acid,  the  lubricants  commonly 
used,  as  the  former  thickens  by  oxidation,  and  the  latter  solidifies  at  a  few  degrees 
l  ielow  the  freezing  point  of  water.  It  may  also  be  added  to  the  water  of  gas-meters  to 
prevent  freezing  and  evaporation.  The  introduction  of  a  few  drops  of  it  into  the  tube 
of  a  mercurial  pressure-gauge  is  said  to  prevent  the  mercury  from  sticking  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass,  and  thus  enable  it  to  record  the  pressure  more  exactly.  (F  ri  e  dh  eim, 
Dingl.  pol.  .1.  clxvi.  237.) 

Lastly,  it  is  well  adapted  for  filling  the  floating  compasses  used  on  board  screw- 
steamers,  being  preferable  for  that  purpose  to  water,  alcohol,  or  fluid  tar,  the  liquids 
hitherto  employed,  because  it  neither  solidifies  in  cold,  nor  evaporates  in  hot  climates. 
(Santi,  Compt.  rend.  li.  1093.) 

Impurities  and  Adulterations. — Glycerin  prepared  by  the  older  methods  (1  and  3, 
p.  876)  is  apt  to  be  contaminated  with  small  quantities  of  lead  or  lime.  The  former 
may  be  detected  by  sulphydric  acid ;  the  latter  by  dissolving  the  glycerin  in  its  own 
volume  of  alcohol  containing  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  ease,  if  lime  is 
present,  a  precipitate  will  be  formed.    (Cap,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxv.  81.) 

Glycerin  prepared  by  distillation  is  free  from  these  and  all  other  mineral  impurities ; 
but  the  great  extension  which  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  industrial  applications 
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of  this  compound  lias  led  to  the  practice  of  adulterating  it  with  various  kinds  of 
sugar.  This  adulteration,  even  if  it  amounts  to  three-fourths  of  the  entire  liquid,  is  not 
easily  detected  by  ordinary  observation,  since  the  sugar  does  not  alter  either  the  tasto 
or  the  syrupy  character  of  the  glycerin  ;  but  it  may  always  be  discovered,  whatever 
the  kind  of  sugar  employed  for  adulteration,  by  examining  the  liquid  with  polarised 
light,  inasmuch  as  all  kinds  of  sugar  (excepting  mannite,  which  is  too  costly  for  the 
purpose)  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  whereas  gly- 
cerin is  totally  destitute  of  optical  rotatory  power.  The  only  kinds  of  sugar  likely  to 
be  used  fur  adulterating  glycerin  are  cane-sugar,  starch-sugar,  and  sj-rups  containing 
uncrystallisable  sugar  (p.  864).  The  two  former  of  these  sugars  turn  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  right,  though  in  different  degrees  ;  the  third  turns  it  to  the  left ; 
moreover  cane-sugar  when  boiled  for  about  ten  minutes  with  one-tenth  of  its  volume 
of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  is  invert,  d,  that  is,  converted  into  lasvo-rotatory,  uncrystalli- 
salile  .sugar  (p.  86-t),  whereas  starch-sugar  (dextroglucose)  remains  imaltered  when  thus 
treated.  The  direction  of  the  rotatory  power  possessed  by  the  solution  before  and  after 
treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  serves  therefore  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
kinds  of  sugar.  The  optical  method  serves  also  to  determine  the  quantity  of  either 
kind  of  sugar  used  to  adulterate  the  glycerin  ;  but  for  the  mode  of  applying  it  for  this 
purpose,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Sacchaeimetet. 

Another  method  of  detecting  and  estimating  either  kind  of  sugar  in  glycerin  is  by 
means  of  ckluroform,  in  which  glycerin  dissolves  with  ease,  whereas  cane-sugar  and 
glucose  are  quite  insoluble.  The  liquid  is  first  heated  to  expel  the  water  contained  in 
it,  then  mixed  with  ciiloroform  ;  the  whole  is  then  poured  upon  a  tared.filter,  and  re- 
pi'ntedly  washed  with  ciiloroform,  after  which  the  filter  with  its  contents  is  dried  at 
100°  C.  and  weighed.    (Palm,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chcm.  1862,  p.  486.) 

The  presence  of  glucose  may  also  be  detected  by  boiling  the  liquid  with  caustic 
•potash  or  soda  :  if  glucose  is  present,  a  brown  colour  will  be  produced,  whereas  glycerin, 
eitlier  pure  or  adulterated  only  with  cane-sugar,  will  not  produce  this  colour  (Cap; 
Palm).  According  to  Palm,  the  presence  of  cane-sugar  may  be  detected  by  adding  a 
drop  or  two  of  dihitc  sidpliuric  acid,  and  heating  the  liquid  in  the  water-bath  till  all  the 
water  is  expelled;  if  cane-sugar  is  present,  the  liquid  ultimately  blackens,  an  effect 
which  is  not  produced  by  glj'cerin,  either  pure  or  containing  only  glucose. 

Decompositions. — 1.  (ilycerin  distilled  p'r  «c  passes  over  partly  unaltered ;  but  the 
greater  portion  suffers  decomposition,  yielding  acrolein,  acetic  acid,  empyreumatie 
oil,  combustible  gas,  and  carbonic  anhydi-ide,  together  with  polyglj-ceric  com)iound3 
(p.  894). — 2.  Distilled  with  phosphoric  anhi/dridc,  it  yields  a  distillate  of  pure 
acrolein  (C^H^O  =  CTPO'  -  2H-0).— 3.  Distilled  with  acid  sidphatc  of  potassium, 
it  also  yields  acrolein,  but  mixed  with  acrylic  acid  and  other  secondary  products, 
likewise  giving  olf  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue. — 
4.  With  free  access  of  air,  glycerin  burns  with  a  clear  flame  like  an  oil. —5.  Anhy- 
drous or  nearly  anhydrous  glycerin  in  contact  with  23!atinum-Mack,  becomes  heated, 
gives  off  a  slightly  acid  vapour,  and,  according  to  Dobereiner,  is  converted  into  a 
non-volatile,  uncrystallisable  acid,  which,  with  aid  of  heat,  reduces  mercurous  nitrate 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  experiment  be  made  in  oxygen  gas  over  mercury, 
complete  absorption  takes  place  in  a  few  hours,  the  same  acid  is  formed,  but  is  ulti- 
mately converted  into  water  and  carlionic  anhj-di-ide. — 6.  When  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  glycerin  is  evaporated  in  contact  with  the  air,  a  brown  substance  is  formed 
which  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead. — 7.  Glycerin  is  rapidly  decomposed 
hy  peroxide  of  manganese  and  hydrochloric  or  sidphuric  acid,  yielding  carbonic  anhydride 
and  a  large  quantity  of  formic  acid. — 8.  Glycerin  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  tlie  nature 
of  tlie  products  varying  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  action  takes  place.  If 
it  be  moderated  by  external  cooling,  and  by  carefully  pouring  the  nitric  acid  to  the 
bottom  of  the  aqueous  glycerin,  so  that  the  liquids  may  mix  gradually,  the  chief 
products  are  oxalic  acid  and  glyceric  acid,  CTI^O'  (p.  876).  When  syrupy  glycerin  is 
added  by  drops  to  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
cooled  by  a  freezing  mixtm-e,  a  substitution-product,  niiroejlijccrin,  C^H*(NO-)'0^,  is 
formed. — 9.  Glj-cerin  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for 
several  months  in  contact  with  well-washed  yeast,  gives  off  a  few  gas-bubbles,  and  is 
converted  into  propiionic  acid  (Redten bach er). — 10.  A  moderately  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  glycerin  (1  pt.  glycerin  to  10  pts.  water)  exposed  to  diffused  day- 
light in  an  open  flask  in  contact  with  certain  aniuicd  memliranes  (the  membrane  of 
the  testicle  answers  best),  is  converted,  in  an  interval  varying  from  one  to  twelve  weeks, 
into  glucose  (Berthelot,  p.  857).  Glycerin  gently  heated  vihh.  hydrate  of  potassium 
is  converted  into  acetate  and  formate  of  potassium,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen: 

CH'-O^  +  H^O  =  C^H'O'  +  CH-0-  +  H'. 

11.  With  cupric  acetate  or  sidphatc,  glycerin  forms  a  deep  blue  liquid,  which  deposits 
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a  small  quantity  of  cuprous  oxide  when  boiled.  Potash  added  to  the  mixture 
throws  down  a  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  potash,  and  the  liquid  thus 
formed  deposits  bluish  flakes  at  100°  C— 12.  From  solution  of  trichloride  of 
gold  glycerin  throws  down  a  dark  purple  powder.  — 13.  Glycerin  enclosed  for 
several  months  in  a  bottle  filled  with  cUorine,  is  converted,  with  formation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  into  a  syrupy  liquid,  from  which  water  separates  flakes  of  a  white 
fusible  substance,  having  an  unpleasant  ethereal  odour  and  a  harsh  bitter  taste. — 
14.  Glycerin  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  bromine  and  water,  yields  hydrobromic  and 
glyceric  acids,  together  with  bromoform  and  carbonic  anhydride  (Earth). — 15.  When 
bromine  is  dropped  into  heated  anhydrous  glycerin,  acrolein  is  formed,  together  with 
an  oil  containing  a  small  quantity  of  dibromhydrin,  but  probably  consisting  chiefly  of 
bromacetic  acid,  as,  when  treated  with  boiling  water,  it  yields  a  considerable  quantity 
of  glycoUic  acid  (Earth,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  341). — 16.  Glycerin  dissolves  iodine 
without  decomposition. — 17.  With  di-iodide  of  phosphorus,  it  yields  tritylene-gas,  a 
distillate  of  water  and  iodotritylene  (iodide  of  allyl),  and  a  residue  containing  oxygen- 
acids  of  phosphorus,  together  with  free  iodine,  undecomposed  glycerin,  and  a  trace  of 
red  phosphorus.  The  principal  part  of  the  action  appears  to  take  place  as  represented 
by  the  equation : 

C'H^O'  +  PI2    =    Cm^l  +  PH'O^  +  I. 

Glycerin,  Iodide  of  Phosphorous 

allyl.  acid. 

18.  With  trihromide  and  fcntahromide  of  phosphorus  glycerin  yields  the  bromhydrins 
(i.  667) ;  several  liquids  which  volatilise  in  vacuo  at  200"^  C.  or  above,  and  appear 
also  to  be  bromhydrins;  a  brominated  compound,  volatile  between  65°  and  67° C,; 
acrolein;  and  dibromallylphosphine  =  P.H.(C'H^Br)^  (Eerthelot  and  De  Luca,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlviii.  304).. — 19.  Similarly  with  trichloride  and  picntachloride  of  p>hos- 
^Aorws,  glycerin  yields  the  chlorhydrins  (i.  893)  though  in  small  quantity  only; 
most  of  these  compounds  are  more  readily  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  upon  glycerin  (Eerthelot). — 20.  With  chloride  of  sulphur,  glycerin  yields  dichlor- 
hydrin  and  another  compound,  which  appears  to  be  a  glyceryl-sidphurous  etlier ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  glycerin  is  heated  for  a  considerable  time  with  a  larger  excess  of  chloride  of 
sulphur,  triehlorhydrin  is  produced  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  222,  footnote). 

21.  Glycerin  heated  with  acids  is,  for  the  most  part-,  transformed  into  glyeerides  or 
glycerylie  ethers  (p.  877),  the  proportions  of  the  acid  and  glycerin  which  enter  into 
the  combination  varying  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  mixed,  the 
temperature  and  pressiu-e  to  which  the  mixture  is  subjected,  and  the  time  for  which 
the  action  is  continued  :  in  most  cases  two  or  more  compounds  are  formed  at  the  same 
time.  Thus,  with  acetic  acid  it  forms  the  acetius  (i.  25),  with  citric  acid  the  citrins 
(i.  1001),  -with,  phosphoric  anhydride  or  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  it  yields  glycerophos- 
phoric  acid,  CTI'PO'*  (p.  891) ;  with  strong  sxdphuric  acid,  glycerosnlphuric  acid, 
C^H»SO'=  (p.  892).  With  cyanic  acid  it  forms  allophanate  of  glyceryl,  C3H'0l(CHN0)2 
(i.  134).  With  hydrobromic  and  hydrochloric  acids  glycerin  forms  the  bromliydrins 
and  chlorhydrins.  When  saturated  with  hydriodic  acid  and  heated  to  100°  C.  for  forty 
hours,  it  yields  the  so-called  iodhydrin,  C''H"IO'  (Eerthelot),  which  is  a  derivative 
of  pyroglycide  (p.  894):  (C^H=')»H-0-' +  HI-H-0  =  C"H"I03;  but  when  heated  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  the  same  acid  to  145°  C.  for  five  hours,  it  forms  a  solid  bkck 
substance,  and  a  liquid  which  yields,  by  distillation,  iodide  of  allyl.  C^H^I.  This  com- 
pound is  also  formed  abundantly  when  glycerin  is  distilled  with  hydriodic  acid  ;  if, 
however,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  increased,  the  iodide  of  allyl  gradually  dis- 
appears, and  is  replaced  by  iodide  of  trityl,  C^II'I.  Tlie  brown  or  black  residue  of  the 
distillation  yields,  when  distdled  with  water,  white  needle-shaped  crystals  insoluble  in 
water.  If  the  same  residue  be  exhausted  with  alcohol,  the  solution  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath  to  a  syrup,  and  then  mixed  with  potash,  a  brown  solution  is  formed 
which  deposits  white  aromatic  iodated  crystals,  not  yet  examined.  (Erlenmeyer, 
Zeitsch.  Ch.  Pharm.  1861,  pp.  362,  673.) 

Wltroglycerin.  C'H^N^O"  =  CTIXNO-)'0'.  ff/oMozT?.— Discovered  by  Sobrero 
(Compt.  rend.  xxiv.  247);  fm-ther  investigated  by  Eailton  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii. 
222),  and  De  Vrij  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxviii.  38).  A  compound  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  glycerin  at  low  temperatures. 

Preparation. — 1.  A  hundred  grammes  of  syrupy  glycerin  of  specific  gravity  1-262  are 
gradually  added  to  200  c.  c.  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-52,  immersed  in  a  freez- 
ing mixture,  the  liquid  being  continually  stirred,  the  temperature  allowed  to  fall  to 
—  10°  C.  before  each  fresh  addition,  and  never  to  rise  above  0°.  A  homogeneous 
mixture  having  been  thus  obtained,  200  c.  c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  gradually 
added,  the  mixture  being  still  kept  below  0".  The  oily  nitroglycerin  (200  grms.) 
which  then  floats  on  the  siu-face  is  separated  by  a  tap-funnel  from  the  acid  liquid 
(which  yields  20  grms.  more  of  nitroglycerin  on  being  diluted  with  water),  and  dissolved 
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in  the  sniiiUest  possible  quantity  of  ether  :  the  solution  is  repeatedly  shaken  with  water 
till  the  water  no  longer  reddens  litmus ;  the  ether  evaporated ;  and  the  remaining  nitro- 
glycerin heated  over  the  water-bath  till  its  weight  remains  constant.  The  product 
amounts  to  184  grms.  of  pure  nitroglycerin  (De  Vrij).  According  to  Eailtou,  nitro- 
glycerin is  decomposed  by  evaporation,  even  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

2.  Half  an  ounce  of  dehydrated  glycerin  is  poured,  with  constant  stin'ing,  into  a  mix- 
tm-e  of  2  oz.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  oz.  fuming  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  l'o2,  the  tem- 
jierature  of  the  mixtm-e  being  kept  below  2f5°  C.  by  external  cooling  with  ice  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  oily  drops  begin  to  form  on  the  surface,  the  mixture  is  poured,  with  constant 
stirring,  into  50  ounces  of  cold  water.  Nitroglycerin  then  separates,  and  may  be  pm-i- 
fied  by  washing  and  drying,  in  small  portions,  in  a  vapour- bath.  (Lie be,  Arch.  Pharm. 
ciii.  158;  civ.  282 — See  also  Sobrero,  Rep.  Chim.  app.  ii.  400.) 

Properties. — Nitroglycerin  is  a  light  yellow  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1'696  to 
1'600,  at  15^^  C.  (De  Vrij);  inodorous,  but  has  a  sweet  pungent  aromatic  taste,  and  when 
placed  upon  the  tongue,  even  in  small  quantity,  produces  headache,  which  lasts  for  several 
hours  (Sobrero).    Sbghtly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Nitroglycerin,  when  left  to  itself,  frequently  undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition, 
but,  when  well  purified,  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  alteration.  D  e  la  Rue 
and  Miiller  (Ann.  Cli.  Phai-m.  cix.  122)  found  glyceric  acid  among  the  products  of 
decomposition  of  nitroglycerin,  which  had  been  left  to  itself  in  an  ajjartment  the  tem- 
peratiu-e  of  which  rose  sometimes  to  about  30'-'  C.  Oxalic  acid  was  likewise  formed, 
together  with  an  acid  the  barium-salt  of  which  was  not  crystallisable.  At  160°  C.  it 
decomposes,  with  evolution  of  red  vajjoiu's,  and  at  higher  temperatures  sometimes 
explodes  with  sufficient  violence  to  shatter  the  containing  vessel ;  sometimes  takes  fire 
without  explosion.  It  detonates  when  struck.  Mixed  with  fuming  h/clriodic  acid,  it 
decomposes  below  100°  C,  yielding  glycerin  and  pure  nitric  oxide  (Mills).  Its 
ethereal  solution  is  decomposed  by  siil'phi/dric  acid,  with  copious  precipitation  of  sul- 
phur (De  Vrij).  Nitroglycerin,  heated  with  aqueous  2:)otash,  is  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  glycerin  and  nitrate  of  potassium  (Railton): 

CTI\NO-)^0^  +  3KH0    =    CH^O'  +  3KN0'. 

According  to  Gladstone,  nitroglycerin  exhibits  different  properties  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared.  Ordinary  hydrated  glycerin  added  to  a  mixture 
of  3  pts.  sulphuric  and  1  pt.  fuming  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  a  liquid  which  deto- 
nates violently  under  the  hammer ;  but  anhydrous  glycerin  treated  in  like  manner 
yields  a  non-explosive  body  which  burns  without  noise.  Both  kinds  of  nitroglycerin, 
when  exposed  to  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  become  gummy,  and 
assume  the  appearance  of  fatty  acids  ;  and  both  decompose  spontaneously,  with  evolu- 
tion of  red  vapom'S.  A  samjile  of  nitroglycerin  which  decomposed  in  this  manner  on 
exposure  to  summer  sunshine,  yielded  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  together  with  two  liquids, 
the  upper  of  which  contained  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  oxalic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
other  com|)ounds  not  examined  (Reports  of  the  British  Association,  1856  ;  Jahresb. 
f.  Cliem.  1857,  479.)  Mills  found  that  nitroglycerin  kept  for  a  fortnight  no  longer 
exploded  when  struck,  but  showed  no  signs  of  decomposition  or  chemical  alteration. 
{d'ntiuiinkation  fi VIII  G.  C.  Fvstcr.) 

GJCirCESOCITKIC  A.CIB.  Citroiflyceric  acid. —  Obtained  by  heating  a  mix- 
tiu-e  of  glycerin  and  citric  acid  not  strongly  enough  to  produce  the  citric  ethers  of  gly- 
cerin described  atp.  1001,  vol.  i.  (Van  Bemmelen,  Scheik.  Onderzoek.  ii.  1;  Jahresb. 
1859,  p.  434.)   Louren<;o  has  obtained  a  glycerocitric  acid  containing  CH'^O'  (p.  894). 

GSiTTCBRO-OStilSsIC  ACI3S.  Oxaloghjccric  — This  acid  is  produced  when 
oxalic  acid  is  heated  with  glycerin,  before  the  temperature  has  risen  high  enough 
to  induce  the  resolution  of  the  oxalic  acid  into  formic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  (p.  686). 
Its  calcium-salt  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but 
deposits  oxalate  of  calcium  when  heated  after  addition  of  ammonia.  (Van  Bemmelen, 
luc.  cit.) 

CXiVCSS^OPHOSPHOSZC  ACID.  Phosphoglyccric  acid.  CH^PO"  = 
(^CTP)"'!!'!*^''  Compt.  rend.  xii.  718.— Gobley,  J.  Pharm.  [3],  ix.  161; 

xi.  409  ;  xii.  5. — Gm.  ix.  492  ;  Gerh.  i.  770.) — This  acid  exists  in  the  yolk  of  eggs  and 
in  the  brain  (Gobley),  and  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphoric 
anhydride  on  glycerin  (Pelouze).  To  obtain  it  in  this  way,  glj-cerin  is  mixed  with 
excess  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  or  glacial  phosphoric  acid;  the  mixture  is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  neutralised,  first  with  carbonate  of  barium,  then  with  baryta-water;  the 
solution  is  filtered  from  phosphate  of  barium,  and  treated  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  just  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  baryta;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  vacuo. 
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To  obtain  it  from  the  yolk  of  eggs,  that  substance  is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  its 
water  by  heat,  then  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  or  ether;  the  filtrate  evaporated ; 
the  residue,  consisting  of  egg-oil  and  a  viscid  substance,  collected  on  a  filter  and  left  to 
drain  in  the  hot  air  chamber  till  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  has  run  oS ;  and  the 
residual  viscid  matter  is  pressed  between  folds  of  paper,  renewed  as  often  as  any  oil  is 
thereby  extracted.  The  soft,  orange-yellow,  translucent  mass,  smelling  of  yolk  of  egg, 
is  then  heated  with  dilute  potash  in  the  water-bath  for  24  hours  ;  the  solution  slightly 
supersatxirated  with  acetic  acid,  and  filtered  from  oleic,  margaric  acid,  &c. ;  the  filtrate 
precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitated  glycerophosphate  of  lead 
washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphydrie  acid ;  the  filtrate  concen- 
trated by  gentle  evaporation,  and  freed  from  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  by 
agitation  with  a  small  quantity  of  oside  of  silver  and  filtration  ;  the  silver  precipitated 
by  sulphydrie  acid ;  the  filtered  liquid  freed  from  a  small  quantity  of  acid  phosphate  of 
calcium  by  saturation  with  lime-water ;  the  liquid  separated  by  filtration  from  the 
phosphate  of  calcium,  and  the  solution  of  glycerophosphate  of  calcium  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising  point.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  again  dissolving  them  in  water,  filter- 
ing, and  recrystallising ;  the  lime  precipitated  from  their  aqueous  solution  by  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  oxalic  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo.  (Gobley.) 

Glyceropliosphoric  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  baryta-water  on  lecithin,  a 
phosphoretted  fat  contained  in  the  brain.    (Strecker,  Compt.  rend.  lii.  1270.) 

Glycerophosphoric  acid  is  an  uncrystallisable  liquid.  It  may  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  that  it  decomposes  into  phosphoric  acid  and 
glycerin.  When  concentrated  in  vacuo,  it  thickens  and  becomes  viscous.  It  has  a 
very  acid  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  yields,  when  carbonised,  a 
strongly  acid  cinder. 

The  glycerophosphates  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  barium-salt,  C^H'Ba-PO^  (at  150°  C),  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  by  alcohol. 

The  caleium-saH,  C^H'Ca-PO''  (at  120°  C),  forms  snow-white,  pearly  laminae,  in- 
odorous, but  having  a  rather  sharp  taste.  It  sustains  a  heat  of  170°  without  decom- 
position, but  blackens  at  a  somewhat  stronger  heat.  When  boiled  down  with  lime 
and  water,  it  is  resolved  into  phosphate  of  calcium  and  glycerin.  It  dissolves  much  more 
abundantly  in  cold  than  in  boiling  water,  so  that  it  separates  almost  completely  from 
the  cold  solution  on  boiling.    From  the  aqueous  solution  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

The  lead-salt,  C'H'Pb-PO",  is  insoluble  in  water. 


eXiVCEROSUX.PHURXC  ACID.  Sulphoglt/ccric  Acid.  C^H:*S0«=  (SO-)"  I  0'. 


— (Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixiii.  21  ;  Gm.  ix.  494;  Gerh.  i.  770.)— Produced  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  glycerin.  1  pt.  of  glycerin  is  mixed  with  2  pts. 
sulphuric  acid;  the  mass,  when  cold,  is  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution  satm-ated  with 
lime,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup  ;  the  crystals  of  the  calcium-salt  which  separate 
on  cooling  are  collected  and  dissolved  in  water ;  the  lime  is  preciioitated  from  the  solu- 
tion by  the  proper  quantity  of  oxalic  acid ;  and  the  liquid  is  filtered. 

By  this  process,  aqui ous  gli/cerosulpliuric  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  colourless, 
inodorous,  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  is  so  unstable  that  it  decomposes  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  glycerin  when  evaporated  in  vacuo  at  a  few  degrees  below  0°  C,  even  if  it 
still  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water. 

The  aqueous  acid  decomposes  carbonates.  The  glycerosulphates  decompose  with 
great  facility,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  The  potassium  and  calcium-salts  yield,  by 
dry  distillation,  sulphurous  anhydride,  acrylic  acid,  acrolein,  and  secondary  products  of 
decomposition.    (Redtenbacher,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlvii.  118.) 

The  harium-salt  is  decomposed,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  with  baryta,  even 
below  100°  C,  into  sulphate  of  barium,  which  is  precipitated,  and  an  aqueous  solution 
of  glycerin. 

The  calcium-salt,  C'H'CaSO^,  forms  colourless  needles  which  have  a  bitter  taste. 
It  begins  to  decompose  between  140°  and  150°  C,  emitting  an  intolerable  odour  of 
distilled  tallow,  and  leaves,  first  a  carbonaceous  residue,  then  a  white  residue  of  sul- 
phate of  calcium.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  lime-water  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  after  boiling  for  a  short  time  with  lime-water,  it  contains  sulphate  of 
calcium.  The  crystallised  salt  dissolves  in  less  than  1  pt.  of  water,  but  not  in  alcohol 
or  ether. 

The  lead  and  silver  salts  are  soluble  in  water. 

The  sulpholeous  acid  {schweftloligc  Satire),  which  Dulk  obtained  by  treating 
olive-oil  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphadipic  acid  obtained  in  like  manner  from 
hog's  lard  by  Chevrenl,  were  perhaps  identical  ■with  glycerosulphuric  acid. 
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trTWrCEHOTAIVSAJLlC  il.CIBS.  By  li eating  tartaric  acid  and  glycerin  in 
various  proportions  and  to  various  temperatures,  four  acids  are  obtained,  the  formation  of 
whicli  is  attended  with  elimination  of  quantities  of  water  less  than  would  be  required 
for  the  formation  of  normal  glycerides  (p.  877).    They  are  composed  as  follows  : 

Glyeerotartaric  acid      .  .  .  C'lI'^Qs  =  C'H'O^  +  C*WO^  -  W-O 

Glyceroditartaric  acid   .  .  .  CH'-'O"  =  C^H«0^  +  2C*H«0«  -  2H=0 

Epiglyceroditartaric  acid  .  .  CH'^O"*  =  C^H»0'  +  2C^H«0«  -  3H=0 

Glycerotritartaric  acid  .  .  .  C'^H"0'»  =  C^H^O*  +  SC^H^O"  -  2W0 

The  first  of  these  acids  was  discovered  by  Berzehus  (  Traite  de  Chiniie) ;  the  other 
three  by  Des  Plats.    (Compt.  rend.  xlix.  216.) 

(C^H^)'"  1 

Glycerotartario  acid,  CW-O^  =  (C''H-0-)'' I  0". — Produced  by  heating  equi- 

)       .  . 

valent  quantities  of  glycerin  and  coarsely  pounded  tartaric  acid  (or  effloresced  para- 
tartaric  acid),  to  about  150°  C.  (Berzelius);  by  heating  equal  weights  of  glycerin  and 
tartaric  acid  to  100°C.  for  forty  hours  (Des  Plats).  The  mixture  on  cooling  is  trans- 
parent, and  solidifies  to  a  soft  ropy  mass.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  faint  but  purely  acid 
taste,  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and  changes  to  a  thick  syrup.  It  is  insoluble  in 
pure  ether,  but  dissolves  easily  in  ether-alcohol.  In  the  syrupy  state,  it  may  be  pre- 
served unaltered.  Neither  carbonate  nor  acetate  of  potassium,  added  to  it  in  small 
quantity,  produces  any  precipitate  of  acid  tartrate  of  jjotassium. 

The  syrupy  acid,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  is  partly  resolved  into 
glycerin  and  tartaric  acid ;  the  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  warming  the  liquid, 
but  on  evaporating  the  mixture  and  again  heating  it  to  150°  C,  the  glycerotartario 
acid  is  reproduced. 

Glycerotartario  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  from  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates,  form- 
ing soluble  salts  which  have  a  gummy  aspect.  The  glycerotartrates  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  which  precipitates  them  from  aqueous  solution.  They  are  tasteless.  The 
neutral  salts,  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  evaporated,  decompose, 
yielding  glycerin  and  tartaric  acid  (Berzelius).  The  decomposition  is  accelerated 
by  addition  of  baryta- or  lime-water.  (Des  Plats.) 

The  harium-salt  contains  C'II"BaO'*. 

Glyccrotartrate  of  caleium,  C'H"CaO'  +  |  aq.,  is  prepared  by  saturating  aqueous 
glycerotartario  acid  with  carbonate  of  calcium,  evaporating,  filtering  to  remove  a 
quantity  of  tartrate  of  calcium  which  separates  in  confused  crystals,  and  adding 
alcohol  to  the  concentrated  solution.  It  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  thick  pulp, 
which  sticks  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  when  the  liquid  is  agitated ;  the  portion  which 
remains  suspended  in  the  alcohol  takes  several  days  to  settle  down.  On  dissolving 
tlie  precipitated  salt  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  filtering  to  separate  any  small 
portion  of  tartrate  that  may  be  present,  a  colourless  solution  is  obtained,  which  may 
be  evaporated  without  decomposition  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  residue  forms  a  colourless 
mass,  having  the  lustre  and  aspect  of  glass,  and  splitting  when  dried.  The  salt  is  not 
deliquescent ;  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  crystallisation-water  without  decomposition. 
(Berzelius.) 

(Cm'T  ) 

Glyceroditartaric  acid,  CH'^O''  =  2(C^H'-0-')"  I O'^—Ol^tained  by  heating 

H'  j 

equal  weights  of  glycerin  and  tartaric  acid  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water  to  100°  C. 
for  fifty  hours.  It  is  dibasic,  its  barium-  and  calcium-salts  having  the  composition 
C"H'4l-0".    (Des  Plats.) 

(C^H=)'"  ) 

Epiglyceroditartaric  acid,  C"H"'0'2  =  2(G'ir-'0-)''f.08.— This  acid,  which 

) 

is  related  to  the  preceding  in  the  same  manner  as  epidichlorhydrin  to  dichlorhydrin, 
is  obtained  by  heating  equal  weights  of  glycerin  and  tartaric  acid  to  140°  C.  It  is 
monobasic,  the  barium-  and  calcium-salts  containing  C"H"MO'^.    (Des  Plats.) 

(C'fP)'"  ] 

Glycerotritartaric  acid,  C^^H-O''  =  S^CH^O'-)"  1 0".— Obtained  by  heating 

1  pt.  glycerin  with  20  pts.  tartaric  acid  to  140°  C.,  or  1  pt.  glyceroditartaric  acid  with 
15  pts.  tartaric  acid  for  30  hours.  It  is  tetrabasic,  the  barium  and  calcium-salts  con- 
taining C"*H'WO'^    (Des  Plats.) 

CIi¥CBSfsrii.    C^H^.    The  triatomic  radicle  of  glycerin  and  the  glycerides. 

Gl.TrCES-srS,,    BSOMHTBRATSS   and    BROSiSIDE    OF.      See  Beom- 

HYDRINS  (i.  CG7). 
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GXiYCS'SrsZ,,  CBX>ORH7]}RAT£:S  and  Cnz.O£lZSS  OiP.  See  Chlob- 
HIDBDJS,  (i.  893.) 

G^VCERTXi.  HTDSATES  OP.  Besides  glycerin,  which  is  the  normal 
hydrate  of  glyceryl,  tliree  others  are  known,  which  are  analogous  in  constitution  to 
the  polyethylenic  alcohols  (p.  576),  and  may  be  derived  from  glycerin  by  dehydration, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  polyethylenic  alcohols  are  derived  from  glycol ;  thus  :— 

Glycerin       ....     C'H'O'  =  ^'fsjo' 

Diglycerin  or  Pyroglycerin  .  2C'H«0»  -  H^O  =  ^^"^'^'j^* 
Diglycide  or  Pyroglycide       .    2C'W0^    -    iWO        =  ^^'^'^^'jo* 

Triglycerin    ....    3C'H»0'    -    2H=0        =  ^^'g7|o' 

In  addition  to  these  compounds,  which  have  been  actually  obtained,  the  hypothetical 
body  glycide,  C'H^O",  must  also  be  mentioned,  which  is  the  alcohol  of  the  glj-cidie 
ethers,  and  is  related  to  glycerin  in  the  same  manner  as  pyroglycide  to  pyroglycerin,  dif- 
fering from  it,  that  is  to  say,  by  1  at.  H-0. 

The  polyglyceric  compounds  are  obtained  by  distilling  glyceric  chlorhydrin  with 
excess  of  glycerin,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  polyethylenic  alcohols  are  obtained  from 
glycolic  bromhydrin  and  excess  of  glycol  (p.  576).  AVhen  glycerin,  diluted  with  one- 
third  its  bulk  of  water,  is  saturated  at  100°  C.  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  an  equal 
quantity  of  glycerin  then  added,  the  whole  heated  to  120°  C.  in  a  flask  with  ascending 
condensing  tube,  for  12 — 15  hours,  and  then  distilled,  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  pass 
over  till  the  temperature  rises  to  150°, — then  between  150°  and  275°,  a  distillate  (.4), 
consisting  of  dichlorhydrin,  together  with  the  chlorhydric  ethers  of  the  polyglyceric 
alcohols.    (Louren90,  Compt.  rend.  lii.  359.) 

Diglycerin  or  Fyro glycer  in,  CH'^O^ — The  brown  residue,  distilled  between 
220°  and  230°  in  rarefied  air,  yields  pyroglycerin,  as  a  thick  liquid  insoluble  in  ether, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol. 

Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  — 

C'H^O^  +  C'H"C10=       =       C°H"0^  +  HCl 

Glycerin.       Clilorliyiirin.  Pyroglycerin. 

CMorhydrodiethyl-pyroglycerin,  C'H^'CIO*    =  (C-H^)= 

H 

ing  diethylin  (p.  884)  with  epichlorhydrin  to  200°  C. 

C'H"^03  +  C^H^CIO       =  C'°H-'C10'; 
also,  together  with  ethyl-  and  diethyl-clilorhydrin,  by  heating  epichlorhydrin  with 
alcohol  to  200°  C.    It  is  a  yellowish  oily  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  I'll  at  17°  C,  boiling  at 
285°,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Eeboul  and  Louren50,  Compt.  rend.  lii.  401.) 

(C%=)2) 

Triethyl-pyroglycerin,  C'^H^^O*  =  (C°ff)H  0^— Produced,  together  with  diethylin 

and  tetrethyl-triglycerin,  by  the  action  of  epichlorhydrin  on  ethylate  of  sodium  [?  con- 
taining alcohol].  After  all  the  diethylin  has  passed  over,  the  portion  which  distils 
between  280°  and  300°  C.  is  collected  apart  and  rectified. 

Triethylpyroglycerin  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-00  at  14°  C,  boihng  at 
about  290°,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  precipitated  from  the  aqueous 
solution  by  carbonate  of  potassium.    (Eeboul  and  Lour en9o,  loc  cit.) 

Triglycerin,  C^H"°0',  passes  over  after  the  pyroglycerin,  between  275°  and 
285°  C,  as  a  liquid  similar  to  the  latter,  but  more  viscid  and  consistent. 

As  the  temperature  rises  to  320°  C,  products  of  continually  greater  complexity  pass 
over,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  polyethylenic  alcohols. 

Tetrethyl-triglycerin.     C"ff'=0'  =    (C=H=>)n  0'.— If  the  oily  residue  boUing  above 

300°  C.  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  triethyl-pyroglycerin  be  distUled  in  air  rarefied 
to  10  mm.,  this  compound  passes  over  at  about  200°,  as  a  yellowish  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  1-022  at  14°  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.    (Eeboul  and  Lourenco.) 
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Bigh/cide,  Pyrogh/cide,  or  Mctagli/ccrin,  C'H'^O*,  which  has  the  composition 
of  pyroglycerin  minus  H'O,  is  obtained  from  that  portion  of  the  distillate  A  (p.  894) 
which  passes  over  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  between  170°  and  270°  C. 
(and  consists  of  dichlorhydrin,  together  with  the  chlnrhydric  ethers  of  the  polyglyceric 
alcohols)  by  cautiously  decomposing  the  portion  boiling  between  230°  and  270°  witli 
ignited  potash,  distilling  the  liquid  decanted  from  the  chloride  of  potassium  which 
separates,  and  collecting  the  portion  which  goes  oyer  between  245°  and  255°.  It  is  a 
colourless  oil,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

Polyglyceric  compounds  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  glycerin  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  treating  the  portion  which  goes  over  between  130° 
and  260°  C.  with  ether.  The  undissolved  portion  boils  at  a  temperature  above  300° 
under  a  pressure  of  10  mm.,  and  yields  polyglyceric  compounds.  The  glycerin  is,  per- 
haps, first  converted  into  glycide,  by  loss  of  water  (C^H'O^  -  H*0  =  C'H'^0-),  and  the 
glycide  then  unites  with  1,  2,  or  3  at.  glycerin,  forming  the  polyglyceric  compounds. 
(Louren^o.) 

Gi-ffCSRYai,  lODH-S-BKATSS  OF.    See  Iodhtdkins. 

GaYCSK-srSi,  oxide  of.    C^II'^Ol  =  ^^jjs  [  0'.— Obtained  by  the  action  of 

potash  on  iodhydrin.  It  is  a  liquid  soluble  in  ether  and  volatile  without  decomposition. 
(Berthelot.) 

CI-EiirCBRY2i,  02iYGBIff.Sii.I.TS  OF.    See  Acetins,  Benzoins,  Butykins,  &c. 

CrZiYCBRiri.,  SUI.PHYDKATBS  OP.  Thioglycerins.  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxii.  72  ;  cxxiv.  222. ) — The  oxygen  of  glycerin  may  be  wholly  or  partly  replaced 
by  sulphur,  yielding  the  three  compounds  : 

(C^H=)"' }  0-  (CTI^)'"  f  0  (C^H^)" 

Monotliioglycerin.  Dithioglycerin.  Trithioglycerin. 

These  compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  potassium  on 
mono-,  di-  and  trichlorhydrin.  They  are  syrupy  liquids  of  unpleasant  ethereal  odour, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  watei',  insoluble  in  ether.  They  react  with 
metallic  oxides  and  salts  like  sulphydrate  of  ethyl  (mercaptan),  forming  compounds  in 
which  the  typic  hydrogen  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  a  metal,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  sulphur-atoms  in  the  thioglycerin.  The  general  formulae  of  the  metallic 
derivatives  of  the  three  thioglycerins  are  therefore  : 

(C5ff)"'>02  (C-'H=)"')0  (C'ff)"'^„3 

M.ff  \  S  M-.H  JS^  IVP    \^  • 

The  thioglycerins  are  decomposed  by  heat,  trithioglycerin  giving  off  sulphydrie  aciil, 
and  leaving  dithiogl^'cide,  while  the  other  two  compounds  give  both  sulphydrie  acid  and 
\vatcr,  and  yield  snlphiu'etted  compounds  analogous  to  pyroglycide  ;  thus  : 

HB  -  H-O   =  («-g7[0- 

Thioglycerin.  Thiopyroglycide, 

^rgj"]  -    -  H-o  =  <^-«:'=|°. 

DiHiioglvcerin.  Trithiopyroglycitie. 

C'lPjs^     -  IPS  =  C^H^jg, 

TrUhioglyccrin.  Dithioglycide. 

Tlie  thioglycerins  are  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  forming  glycerosulphurous  ethers, 
mouothioglycerin  yielding  glycerin-monosidplmrous  acid,  which  is  monobasic,  and  di- 
tliioglycerin  yielding  |5^rf/(;/y('/-^m!<//)7i?«'0?(.s  acid,  a  dibasic  acid  related  in  composition 
to  trithiopyroglycide.    The  salts  of  these  acids  are  represented  by  the  formulse ; 


(SO)"  r  (so)3 

Glycerin-raonosulphites.  Pyroglyci-trisulphites. 
GXiYCXSE.   CH^O^  =  \   jj     !  0=.— The  hypothetical  alcohol  corresponding  to 


the  glycidic  ethers.  It  differs  from  glycerin,  in  the  same  manner  as  oxide  of  ethylene, 
C-H^6,  differs  from  glycol,  C-H«0^  viz.  by  1  at.  water. 
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GX.VCXBXC  ETHSHS.  (EeLoul,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  Ix.  5;  Jahresb.  1860, 
p.  454.) — A  class  of  diatomic  ethers,  closely  related  to  the  glycerides,  and  produced 
from  them  by  the  action  of  alkalis.  They  differ  from  some  of  the  triatomie  glycerides 
by  the  elements  of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid;  from  others  by  the 
elements  of  water,  e.  g. : 

Amyl-glycide,  Annylin.  Amylchorhydria. 

(.bil)  -        HMCI  -         H  $CP 

Chlorhydroglycide.        Monochlorhydrin.  Dichlorhydrin. 

C^H'CP       =    ^'-''g'^'  l^p- ffO      =       (C'ff)"'CP  -  HCl 

Dichlorhydroglycide.       Dichlorhydrin.  Trichlorhydrin. 
There  are  two  series  of  glycidic  ethers,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  hypothetical 
diatomic  alcohol  glycide,  C^H"0-,  according  to  the  general  formulae : 

C'lI^O^  +  A  -  H-'O       and       C'H^O^  +  A  +  A'  -  2H-0, 

the  symbols  A,  A',  denoting  monatomic  acids  or  alcohols.  The  first  series  includes 
Berthelot's  epichlorhydrin,  epibromhydrin,  &c.,  which  differ  from  monochlorhydrin,  &c., 
by  1  at.  H^O ;  the  second  series  includes  epidiohlorhydrin,  &c.,  which  differ  in  like 
manner  from  dicblorhydrin,  &c. 

The  glycidic  ethers  are  not  produced  from  the  corresponding  triatomie  glycerides  by 
direct  abstraction  of  water ;  but  they  are  olitained  directly  from  the  triatomie  glycerides 
containing  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  by  the  action  of  alkalis,  which  abstract  hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic  acid,  &c.  To  convert  a  glycerin-ether  not  containing  chlorine,  bromine, 
or  iodine,  into  a  glycidic  ether,  it  must  first  be  converted  into  a  chlorhydrin  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  compound  then  treated  with  an  alkali  to  abstract 
hydrochloric  acid,  e.  g.: 

C»H"*0^  +  HCl    =    C«H"0^C1  +  H^O 

Amylin.  Amylchlorhy- 
drin. 

C'H"0^C1  -  HCl    =  CH'^O^ 

Amylchlorhy-  Amylglycide. 
driu. 

Conversely,  the  glycidic  ethers  containing  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.  are  converted  by 
the  action  of  oxygen-acids,  water,  and  alcohols,  into  triatomie  glycerin-ethers  (p.  862). 

Eeboul,  by  whom  the  glycidic  ethers  have  been  particularly  studied,  supposes  them 
to  contain  the  diatomic  ladide  gli/cidi/l,  C^H*,  e.g.: 

Amylglycide  C=H"  ^O' 

H  ) 

Monochlorhydroglycide  or  Epichlorhydrin  .  .  .  ,  '  H  1  CI 
Dichlorhydroglycide  or  Epidichlorhydrin  (C'H'')"C1^ 

But  the  relations  of  the  first  series  of  these  compounds  (C'H^O^  +  A  —  H^O)  to  the 
glycerides  may  be  more  simply  represented,  as  first  suggested  by  Erlenmeyer 
(Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1860,  p.  737),  by  supposing  them  to  contain  the  same  radicle  as 
the  glycerides,  viz.  C^H*,  that  is  to  say,  by  regarding  them  as  the  ethers  of  the  diatomic 

alcohol,  ^  H  I  ^^^^^^'^  *°  glycerin  in  the  same  manner  as  monometaphosphoric 
acid,  to  orthophosphoric  acid,  ^^^3  |o';  e.g.  amylglycide,  ^qs^u  jo^J 

epichlorhydrin,  (Cffyj^p  &e. 

The  glycidic  ethers  of  the  second  series  (C^H^O^  +  A  +  A'  —  2H-0),  such  as 
epidichlorhydrin,  cannot  be  represented  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  because  they 
contain  only  4  at.  hydrogen  ;  they  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  chlorides,  bromides, 
&c.  containing  monatomic  radicles  formed  from  C^H^  by  the  substitution  of  CI,  Br, 
&c.  for  1  at.  H, — epidichlorhydrin,  C^H'CP,  for  example,  then  becoming  chloride  of  chlor- 
cdlyl,  (C-*H^C1).C1. 

These  ethers  are  not  so  closely  related  to  the  glycerides  as  those  of  the  first  series. 
They  do  not  yield  glycerin  when  boiled  with  alkalis  ;  neither  are  they  converted  into 
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glycerides  by  the  action  of  water  or  of  alcohols,  or  generally  sjjoaking  of  acids,  al- 
though Reboul  states  that  epidichlorhydrin  is  very  slowly  converted  into  triclilorhydriu 
by  boiling  with  hydi'ochloric  acid.  It  is,  however,  most  convenient  to  descrilje  them 
in  connection  with  the  glycidic  ethers  of  the  first  series,  to  which  they  are  certainly 
related  by  their  mode  of  formation. 

The  polyglyceric  compounds  and  the  glycidic  ethei-s  of  the  first  series  are  related  to 
glycerin  in  the  same  manner  as  metaphosphoric  acid  and  some  of  its  modifications  to 
orthophosphoric  acid :  this  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


Types  .  . 

2II20. 

3H=0. 

4H20. 

5H20. 

6H=0. 

7H-0. 

9H20, 

r.Iyri.iic 
Series  . 

cm') 
\  0' 

C  'H^  I O^' 
H'j 

Q3JJ5  r  ^ 

Q3JJ5  r  ^ 

Glj'cide. 

Glycerin. 

Diglycidc. 

Diglycerin. 

Trigtycide. 

Trigly- 
cerin. 

Glyceric 
anliydnde. 

Phosphoric 

Series 

(porjo= 

PO) 
PO  0' 
Na'j 

PO) 

PO  O'^ 
H'j 

PO^ 

POI 
Na^j 

ro(  ■ 

Mptnplins- 
phoiic  acid. 

Orthnphos- 
phuric  acid. 

MaddrpU's 

metriphr)S- 
phatc  oi' 
sodium, 

Pyrophos- 
phoric  acid 

Fli'itmann 
and  Hpnili-  • 
b^r^i's  ine- 

laphos- 
phate  nf  si,- 
diuni. 

Plins- 
phiM  ic  an. 
li}tiridi'. 

The  polyglycerides  constitute  the  intermediate  links  between  glycide  and  tlie  true 
glyceric  ether  or  glyceride  anhydride.    (Kf/culcs  Li  hrhui  h,  ii.  117.) 

The  greater  number  of  the  following  compounds  have  been  prepareil  and  partially 
described  by  Berthelot  (See  Beomhydeins  and  Chlohhydmns)  ;  ljut  the  experiniciits 
of  Eeboul  have  rendered  our  knowledge  of  them  much  more  exact. 


A.  Glijcidic  ethers  containing  1  at.etcid-  or  edcoliol-reuUcJc. 

Amylglycide.     CII'^O'  =    (^sjjn    ^0"- — Produced  by  the  action  of  potnsli  on 

amylchlorhydrin  (p.  884).  Wlien  a  mixture  of  erjual  volumes  of  epichlorhydrin  and 
amylic  alcohol  is  heated  to  220°  C.  for  ten  or  twelve  liours  in  a  sealed  tube  ;  the  resulting 
yellowi.sh  oily  liquid  distilled;  the  portion  which  goes  over  between  225°  and  26(1°,  and 
contains  aniylclilorliydrin,  shaken  up  with  excess  of  strong  boiling  potash-ley;  the  oil 
which  separates  from  the  resulting  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  on  addition  of 
water  distilled;  and  the  portion  which  passes  over  between  180°  and  220°  C.  several 
times  rectified, — amylglycide  is  obtained  as  a  mobile  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0-90 
at  20°  C,  and  having  an  odour  of  ripe  quinces.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  boils  at  1SS°, 
is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  By  agitation  with  fuming  hi/drochlvrir 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  amylchlorhydrin,  C'H''(C^H")C10^,  and  by  hydrohromic 
and  hydriodic  acids,  into  the  corresponding  brom-  and  iod-hydrins.  Heated  with  water 
in  sealed  tubes,  it  takes  up  H-'O,  and  is  converted  into  amyliu,  C''H'(C''II")0''. 

Etby  Igrlycide.  C^II'°0-  =  q2jj5    [  0^- — Produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  ethyl- 

chlorhydrin.    The  formation  of  this  latter  compound,  by  heating  epichlorhydrin  with 
ethylic  alecjhol  in  sealed  tubes  to  180°  C,  is  attended  with  the  production  of  consider- 
able quantities  of  dichlorhydrin  and  diethylin,  according  to  the  equation: 
2C^H^C10    +    2C"-IP0    =    C^'H^Cl^O    +  cm\cm'')-o^ 

Epicl)lor-  Alcohol.  Diililnr-  Diethjliii. 

hydrin.  hydrin. 
The  greater  part  of  the  resulting  liquid  distils  between  188°  and  189°  C.  ;  and  the 
distillate,  treated  with  potash,  yields  an  ethereal  oil  which  distils  for  the  most  part 
between  126°  and  130°,  and  consists  of  ethylglycide  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  epichlorhydrin  (produced  by  the  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  dichlorliydrin ). 
The  ethylglycide  may  be  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  epichlorliydrin  by 
treatment  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  having  a  faint  but  agreeable 
ethereal  odour,  boiling  between  128°  and  129°  C,  and  of  nearly  the  same  density  as 
water.  It  dissolves  in  4  or  5  times  its  volume  of  cold  water,  somevvliat  more  freely  in 
Vol.  II.  3  M 
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hot  water,  and  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  chloride  of  calcium.  Its  reactions 
are  similar  to  those  of  amylglycide. 

(Br 

nSonobromliydrogljrcide.  Epibromhydrin.   (C'II*)"'jQ. —  Produced  by  the 

action  of  alkalis  on  dibromhydrin  ;  also,  together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  glycerin  (p.  890).  It  boils  at  138° — 140°  C,  unites 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  bromochlorhydrin,  C'H^BrClO,  and  with 
hydriodic  acid,  forming  iodobromhydrin.   (See  Iodhtdbins.) 

(CI 

nSonoctalorbydroglycide.     EpicMorhydrin.     (C-H^)"'jQ. — Produced  by  the 

action  of  alkalis  on  dichlorhydrin.  To  prepare  the  latter,  a  mixture  of  5  vols,  gly- 
cerin (the  commercial  product  dehydrated  by  heating  it  to  about  170°  C.  may  be 
used)  and  4  vols  glacial  acetic  acid  is  saturated  at  100°  C.  with  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  and  then  distUled ;  whereby  a  distillate  is  obtained  between  180°  and  220°  con- 
sisting of  dichlorhydrin,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  acetodichloi'hydrin  and  a 
small  quantity  of  aeetoehlorhydrin.  This  distillate  may  be  used  immediately  for 
the  preparation  of  epiohlorhydrin  (the  acetodichlorhydrin  being  converted  by  the 
potash  into  dichlorhydrin,  with  formation  of  acetate  of  potassium).  For  this  purpose 
a  lukewarm  solution  of  350  grms.  caustic  potash  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water,  is  added  by  small  portions  to  500  grms.  of  the  distillate  just  mentioned,  the 
liquid  being  well  shaken  and  left  to  cool  after  each  addition  ;  the  whole  is  then  left  to 
itself  for  an  hour  or  two ;  the  oUy  layer  which  floats  on  the  surface  is  removed  and 
distilled;  the  portion  which  goes  over  below  165°  C.  is  collected  apart;  and  this  by 
repeated  fractional  rectification,  yields  pure  epichlorhydrin. 

Epichlorhydrin  is  a  mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1-194  at  11°  C. ;  it  boils  at 
118°  or  119°;  smells  like  chloroform ;  has  a  sweet  taste,  with  burning  aftertaste; 
burns  with  a  bright,  smoky,  green-edged  flame.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
takes  up  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  retains  it  obstinately ;  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  vapour-density  is  by  experiment  =  3-21 ;  by  calcidation 
(2  vols.)  =  3-19. 

Strong  sidphuric  acid  acts  violently  on  epichlorhydrin  ;  if  it  is  added  by  drops,  and 
the  liquid  kept  cool,  no  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  but  the  liquid  becomes  viscid,  and 
a  so-called  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  be  formed. 

Chloride  of  zinc  likewise  acts  violently  on  epiclilorhydrin,  hydrochloric  acid  being 
evolved  and  the  mass  blackening  if  not  sufficiently  cooled,  whereas  if  the  temperature 
is  prevented  from  rising,  the  two  substances  simply  unite.  Epichlorhydrin  is  converted 
"by  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  into  trichlorhy  drin  : 

C'H^CIO  +  PCP  =  POCP  +  C^H'CP; 
and  hy  pcntahromide  of  phosphorus  into  chlorodibromhydrin,  C'H'Br'Cl  (i.  894), 
a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  2-085  at  9°  C,  and  boilmg  at  202°— 203°. 

Epichlorhydrin  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  100°  C.  in  a  closed  vessel  forms 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  a  white  gummy  mass,  consisting  of  diglyceryl- 

C'HM  N 

dihydorchlor amine,  or  hemichlorhy dramide,  C^H^CINO^  =  C-H*  0^  ana- 

H  J  CI 

logous  to  Berthelot's  hemibromhydramide  (i.  668  ;  ii.  875) : 

2C»H*C10  +  2NH3   =   NH^Cl  +  CH'-CINO^. 

With  cold  aqueous  ammonia,  epichlorhydrin  thickens  and  gradually  dissolves ;  and  the 
liquid,  after  neutralisation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  contains  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
an  uncrystallisable  salt,  from  whose  highly  concentrated  solution  caustic  potash  throws 
down  a  reddish  gummy  base,  which  redissolves  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water. 

Epichlorhydrin  unites  directly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  dichlorhydrin, 
CH^Cr-'O  (boiling  at  180°  C);  with  hydrohromic  acid,  forming  bromochlorhydrin, 
CH^BrClO  (a  colourless  oily  liquid  of" specific  gravity  1-740  at  12°  C,  boiling  at  197°, 
having  a  faint  odour  like  that  of  dichlorhydrin,  sparingly  soluble  in  water) ;  and  with 
hydriodic  acid,  fovmmg  iodochlorhy  drin,  CTI^ICIO  (see  loDHVDKrNs).  The  combi- 
nation is  in  all  cases  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  which  is  considerable  when 
epichlorhydrin  is  agitated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid ;  stronger  with  fuming  hydro- 
hromic acid ;  and  especially  violent  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  each  drop  of  the  acid 
producing  a  hissing  noise. 

Epichlorhydrin  heated  with  amylic  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes,  unites  with  it,  forming 
amyl-chlorhydrin;  but  at  the  same  a  secondary  reaction  takes  place,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  dichlorhydrin  and  diamylin: 

2C5H»C10  +  2C^H'20  =  C^ffCPO  +  Cm\C^YL'fO\ 
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With  dhyVw  alcohol  ii  similar  reaction  takes  place,  but  the  secondary  products  bear  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  cthj'lchlorhydrin  produced  by  direct  combinati(jn  (p.  897). 

BZono-iodbydroglycide.  Epi-iodhydrin,  CH^IO. — This  compound  cannot  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  preceding,  inasmuch  as  di-iodhydrin  has  not 
been  obtained,  not  being  produced  from  glycerin  by  the  action  either  of  hydriodic 
acid  or  of  iodide  of  phosphorus.  Epi-iodhydrin  may,  however,  be  prepared  by 
lieating  epichlorliydrin  with  iodide  of  potassium  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  care  being 
taken  to  purify  the  materials  fi-om  water  as  much  as  possible,  since  its  presence  would 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  iodhydrin,  C^H'IO'''.  On  treating  the  product  of  the  reaction 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  dissolve  chloride  of  potassium  and  the  excess  of  iodide, 
there  remains  a  heavier  liquid,  from  which,  by  distillation  and  repeated  rectification  of 
the  portion  wliich  distils  between  160°  and  180°  C,  pure  epi-iodhyfb'in  is  obtained. 

Epi-iodhydrin  is  a  mobile  ethereal  liquid,  having  a  somewhat  alliaceous  odour ; 
specific  gravity  2  03  at  13°  C. ;  insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  iodochlorhydrin,  C^H"'IC'10,  identical  with 
the  compound  formed  by  the  combination  of  HI  and  C'^H^CIO ;  with  hydriodic  acid,  it 
yields  a  viscid  heavy  liquid,  strongly  coloured  by  iodine,  and  probably  containing 
di-iodhydrin,  C'H«I-0. 

B.  Glycidic  ethers  containing  2  at.  Bromine,  Chlorine,  &c. 

These  compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  the  triatomic  glycerides 
contaim'ng  3  at.  Br,  CI,  &c. 

Bitoromhydroglycide.  Epidihromhydrin.  (C^II^)"Br-  or  (C''n''P>r)T)r. —  Ob- 
tained by  treating  tribromhydrin,  C^H^Br',  with  solid  hydrate  of  [lotassium  (a  small 
quantity  of  acrolein  being  formed  at  the  same  time) ;  distilling  the  heavy  oil  which 
passes  over  ;  and  rectifying  the  portion  which  distils  below  166°  C.  It  is  a  liquid, 
insoluble  in  water,  of  specific  gravity  2-06  at  11°  C,  having  a  distinctly  alliaceous 
odour,  and  boUing  at  151° — 152°  C.  It  is  decomposed  by  alcejholic  ammonia,  slowly 
in  the  cold,  completely  by  heating  for  several  hoiu-s  to  100°  C,  yielding  bromide  of 
ammonium  and  dibromally lamine  (i.  146): 

2C^H^Br-  +  3NH'    =    2NH^Br  +  KII^C^FBr)-. 

The  formation  of  this  base  tends  to  support  the  supposition  that  the  compound 
CTI'Br^  contains  the  monatomic  radicle  C^II''Br  (p.  896). 

Epidibromliyili-in  unites  directly  with  2  at.  bromine,  forming  the  compound  C'lI'Br'  = 
(('■'ll'Br)"'r>r',  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  2'64,  and  boiling,  with  slight  evolution 
of  liy.lrobrninic  acid,  at  250°— 252°  C. 

SSichiorliydroglycide.  Ejiidichlorhydrin.  (C^H')"C1-  or  (C''II*C1)'C1. — Meta- 
meric  with  dichlorotritylene.  When  trichlorhydrin  is  gently  heated  with  lumps  of 
solid  potash,  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  violent 
action,  and  a  distillate  is  obtained,  consisting  of  water,  with  a  lower  layer  of  liquid, 
which,  when  freed  from  a  small  quantity  of  epichlorliydrin  liy  agitation  with  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  distilled,  yields  epidichlorhydrin,  as  a 
liquid  boiling  with  partial  deeom.position  between  101°  and  102°  C,  of  specific  gravity 
r21  at  20°,  leaving  a  pungent,  ethereal,  somewhat  alliaceous  odour,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcoliol  and  ether.  It  unites  slowly  at  100°  C.  with  hydro- 
chloric, hyd rvhromic,  and  hyrlriodic  acids,  forming  triatomic  glycerides  ;  with  water 
and  alcohols  it  does  not  unite,  even  at  100°.  It  unites  directly  with  2  at.  bromine, 
forming  the  compound  C'H'Cl-Br"  =  (C^H'Cl)"'Br-'Cl,  a  liq;iid  insoluble  in  water,  of 
.specific  gravity  2-10  at  13°  C,  boiling  at  220°— 221°. 

CMorol>romliyarog:Zyoide.  Epichlorobromhydrin.  (CTI^)"CIBr,  or  (C^II'Cl)'Br, 
or  (C-'li'Br)'CI. — I'roduced  by  heating  chlorodibromhydrin  (i.  874  ;  ii.  898)  with 
solid  potash,  and  jjurified  like  the  preceding  compound.  Colotirless  liquid,  turning 
yellow  when  exposed  to  light ;  smells  like  epidichlurhycb-in  ;  Ijoils  at  126° — 127°  C. 
Specific  gravity  1'69  at  14°  C.  It  is  not  perceptibly  decomposed  by  heating  with  water 
to  100°  C.  for  two  days.  Not  attacked  by  sodium  in  the  cold,  but  .slowly  when  heated, 
with  formation  of  liromido  of  sodium.  It  unites  directly  with  2  at.  bromine,  forming 
the  compound  Cni'ClBr'  =  (C'^^C1)"'B^^  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  2-39  at  14°  C, 
and  boiling,  with  slight  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  at  238°. 

GlYCIBirii.  CH'. — The  diatomic  radicle  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
glycidic  ethers  (p.  896). 

CI>YCOCHOI.IC  ACI3).  C'-'^H^^NO^— This  acid,  discovered  by  L.  Gmeliu 
{Ilnndbiich,  3"  Anil.  ii.  833),  constitutes,  in  the  form  of  a  sochum-salt,  the  essential 
part  of  ox-bile,  in  wliich  it  is  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  taurocholie  acid,  mucus, 
cholesterin,  eholochrome,  &c.  (i.  585).  Its  composition  and  metamorphoses  have  been 
chiefly  studied  by  Strecker.  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxv.  9;  Ixvii.  1;  Ixx.  161  and  166.) 
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Preparation. — 1.  The  precipitate  formed  in  fresh  ox-bile  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
is  treated  ^vith  boiling  alcohol  of  8.5  per  cent,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  hot,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  solution  of  a  lead-salt  sufficiently  concentrated  to  become  turbid  on  cooling. 
The  residue  is  exhausted  on  the  filter  with  alcohol,  and  this  alcohol  is  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  new  precipitates.  Sulphydric  acid  gas  is  then  passed  into  the  hot  concentrated 
solution  ;  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  separated  by  filtration  and  washed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  ;  and  the  liquid  is  left  at  rest  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  become  turbid. 
After  twelve  hours,  it  is  fomid  to  be  couTerted  into  a  white  crystaUiue  mass,  which  is 
to  be  washed  with  cold  water. 

2.  Fresh  ox-bile  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  tlie  water-  or  sand-bath ;  the  residue 
is  coarsely  pulverised  and  treated  with  cold  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the  filtered  solution, 
after  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  is  left  to  itself;  after  some  hours, 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  tenacious,  strongly  coloured 
mass.  On  decanting  the  liquid,  treating  it  with  fresh  quantities  of  ether,  and  leaving 
it  at  rest,  it  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  plumose  crystals  (Plattner's  crystallised 
bile),  which  go  on  gradually  increasing.  The  remaining  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the 
residue  after  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  is  dissolved  in  water,  while  stiU 
saturated  with  ether.  The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  till  it 
becomes  milky,  after  which  it  is  left  at  rest.  Twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards, it  becomes  filled  with  ciystals,  usually  mixed  with  drops  of  an  oily  liquid ;  these 
crystals  are  thrown  on  'a  filter  and  washed  with  cold  water.  This  process  yields  a 
larger  product  than  the  former. 

Glycocholic  acid  prepared  by  either  of  these  methods  is  mixed  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  an  isomeric  hoAj  ceiWeA. 'paragli/coch.oKo  acid  (p.  901).  To  free  it  from 
this  admixture,  the  crystals  are  washed  with  cold  water  and  then  treated  with  boiling 
water :  the  paraglycocholie  acid  then  remains  in  the  form  of  insoluble  scales,  whilst  the 
glycocholic  acid  dissolves  and  crystallises  out  as  the  solution  cools. 

Properties  and  Reactions. — Glycocholic  acid  crystallises  in  bulky  groups  of  white 
slender  needles,  which  contract  considerably  in  drying,  and  cover  the  paper  with  a  thin 
silky  film;  1000  pts.  of  cold  water  dissolve  3'3  pts.  of  it;  1000  pts.  of  boiling  water 
dissolve  8-3  pts. ;  the  cold  aqueous  solution  has  a  saccharine  and  slightly  bitter  taste, 
reddens  litmus,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  acids,  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  mercuric 
chloride,  or  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  forms  a  slight  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Glycocholic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath  leaves  a  residue  which  is  syrupy  at  first,  but  afterwards  becomes  resinous. 
On  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water  till  it  becomes  milky,  it  deposits  after  24 
hours,  a  quantity  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  the  liquid  becoming  clear  at  the  same  time. 
The  acid  is  very  soluble  in  ether. 

The  solutions  of  glycocholic  acid  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right.  The 
specific  rotatory  power  is  +  27'2°  for  red,  and  +  29'9°  for  yellow  light ;  it  is  not  dimi- 
nished by  combination  with  alkalis.    (F.  Hoppe,  Chem.  Centr.  1859,  65.) 

Gtycocholic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia,  in  dilute  potash-  and  soda- ley, 
and  in  hari/ta-water.  The  addition  of  acids,  even  of  acetic  acid,  to  these  solutions 
throws  down  a  resinous  substance,  which  changes  after  a  while  into  crystals  resembling 
those  of  wavellite.  Tliis  transformation  of  the  acid  into  crystals  is  produced  with 
greater  rapidity  by  ether. 

Glycocholic  acid  boiled  -mXlxpotash  is  resolved  into  cholic  acid  and  glycocLQe  (p.  902) : 
C-^H*^NO«    +    H=0    =    C^^H^'O^    -I-  C^H^NO^. 

Glycocholic  Cholic  Glycocine. 

acid.  acid. 

The  same  decomposition  is  produced  by  haryta-water  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Acetic  acid  dissolves  glycocholic  acid,  and  deposits  it  in  crystals  when  left  to 
evaporate. 

Glycocholic  acid  dissolves  easily  at  common  temperatures  in  strong  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acids,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water ;  but  if  the  acid  solution  be 
boiled,  it  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  oily  drops  of  cholonic  acid,  which  solidify 
after  a  while : 

C^«H"NO«    =    C'«H"NO^  +  WO. 

Glycocholic  Cholonic  acid, 

acid. 

Glycocholic  acid  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  first 
choloidic  acid  and  afterwards  dyslysin  (p.  360),  together  with  glycocine.  As 
dyslysin  and  choloidic  acid  differ  from  cholic  acid  only  by  the  elements  of  water,  this 
transformation  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  boiling  potash. 

On  adding  to  a  solution  of  glycochohc  acid,  or  an  alkaline  glycocholate,  a  few  drops 
of  solution  of  sjiyar,  then  strong  sulphuric  add  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
applying  a  gentle  heat,  a  violet  or  purple  colour  is  produced,  which  disappears  on  addi- 
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tion  of  water.  This  is  Pettonkofer's  test  (see  Bile,  i.  586).  For  the  application  of  tliia 
test  to  the  detection  of  biliary  acids  in  the  urine,  see  Ueine  ;  also  N  eukomm  (Ann, 
Ch.  Pharm.  exxi.  30). 

Glycocholatcs. — The  general  formula  of  these  salts  is  C-^H^'MNO*,  the  acid  being 
monobasic.  All  the  glycocholates  are  soluble  in  alcohol ;  those  of  the  alkali-  and 
earth-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water ;  the  rest  are  sparingly  soluble,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  precipitation.  The  solutions  of  the  glycocholates  have  a  sweet  and  slightly 
bitter  taste. 

Ammonium-salt. — When  dry  ammonia-gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  glycocholie 
acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  such  quantity  that  no  precipitate  is  formed,  needle-shaped 
crystals  separate  from  the  liquid  after  a  while,  increasing  in  number  when  it  is  left  at 
rest  in  closed  bottles.  The  addition  of  ether  accelerates  their  formation.  They  lose 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia  when  kept  under  an  exhausted  receiyer. 

Barium-ssH.  C-''H''-BaNO'.—  Glycocholie  acid  dissolves  easily  in  baryta-water,  and 
on  removing  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  then  boiling,  filtering,  and  evapo- 
rating, glycocholate  of  barium  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  amorphous  mass. 

The  calcium-salt  is  soluble  in  water. 

The  cupric  salt  is  a  bluish  white  precipitate. 

The.  ferric  salt  forms  yellowish  flocks,  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  lead-salt  is  a  flocculent  jirecipitate  obtained  on  mixing  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
with  an  alkaline  glycocholato  ;  the  precipitation  is  not  however  complete,  a  certain 
quantity  of  lead  always  remaining  in  solution  ;  it  may  be  completely  prevented  by 
adding  acetic  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  glycocholate  before  pouring  in  the 
acetate  of  lead.  Basic  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  sodic  glycocholate  completely ;  the 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  excess  of  acetate  of  lead. 

The  magncsium-salt  is  soluble  in  water.  The  potassium-salt  closely  resembles  the 
sodium-salt. 

The  silver-salt  is  obtained  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  on  adding  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  glycocholate.  The  precipitate  dissolves  partially 
on  boiling  (completely  if  the  solutions  are  dilute),  and  separates  again  on  cooling,  in 
needles  if  the  liquid  cools  slowly,  in  the  gelatinous  form  on  rapid  cooling  ;  but  it 
then  becomes  crystalline  on  addition  of  ether.  The  salt  becomes  coloured  on  exposure 
to  light. 

The  sodium- salt,  C^^H'-NaNO^,  constitutes  a  considerable  proportion  of  ox-bile.  Itia 
obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  dissolving  glycocholie  acidin  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  evaporating  to  dryness  ;  or  by  agitating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  with 
efllori-sced  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  evaporating  off  tlie  alcohol.  On  dissolving  the 
residue  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  adding  ether  to  the  solution,  glycocholate  of  sodium 
separates  in  stellate  groups  of  colourless  needles,  exactly  like  crystallised  bile.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  1000  pts.  of  alcohol  dissolving 
15'39  parts  of  it.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  the  salt  separates  on  the 
edge  of  the  capsule  in  undulated  amorphous  crusts ;  the  alcoholic  solution  behaves  in 
the  same  manner  if  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  but  yields  crystals  when  very 
slowly  evaporated  in  a  flask.  According  to  Stiideler  (J.  pr.  (Jhem.  Ixxii.  2.37) 
glycocholate  of  sodium  is  precipitated  in  the  amorphous  state  by  ether,  even  from  the 
alcoliolic  solution  of  the  pure  crystallised  salt,  and  more  completely  in  proportion  as 
the  alcohol  and  the  ether  have  been  thoroughly  freed  from  water;  whence  it  appears 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  essential  to  the  crystallisation  of  the  salt.  In  fact, 
it  separates  in  a  few  minutes  in  very  fine  stellate  groups  of  needles,  without  any  ad- 
niixture  of  the  amorphous  salt,  on  adding  to  the  alcoholic  solution  a  sutfieient 
qjiantity  of  ether  to  produce  a  strong  milky  turbidity,  then  dropping  iu  water  and 
stixring  till  the  turbidity  just  disappears. 

Gl ycoeholate  of  sodium  melts  when  heated,  and  then  burns  with  a  smoky  flame, 
leaving  a  very  fusible  cinder,  which  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  cyanate. 

Gl;/cocholate  of  strontium  is  soluble  in  water ;  consequently  the  solutions  of  alkaline 
glycocholates  do  not  precipitate  the  solutions  of  strontium-salts. 

Paraglycocholic  acid,  Thi.^  acid,  isomeric  with  glycocholie  acid,  constitutes  that 
portion  of  the  precipitate  formed  by  sulphuric  acid  in  crystallised  bile,  which  is 
insoluble  in  boiling  water ;  it  is  composed  of  nacreous  scales,  which  exhibit  under  the 
microscojio  the  form  of  hexagonal  tablets.  Similar  crystals  are  found  amongst  the 
needles  of  glycocholie  acid  crystallised  from  boiling  water;  and  by  dissolving  the 
hitter  in  a  fresh  portion  of  boiling  water,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  insoluble  acid  may 
be  sejiarated.  It  agrees  with  glycocholie  acid  in  composition  (67' 10  per  cent.  C,  9-2o  II, 
3  01  N,  and  20-CI  O),  and  in  all  its  properties,  excepting  its  crystalline  form  and 
iiisolubilily  in  water;  it  likewise  yields  salts  which  are  undistinguishablo  from  the 
glycocholates.    It  is  therefore  merely  a  physical  modification  of  glycocholie  acid. 
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.  CZ.VCOCXX1-E,  or  GX.TCOCOX..    C'-ffNO^  =  (C^H-0)"{^.    Sugar  of  Gelatin. 

H  |0 

Ldmeucker.  Leitnsiiss.  Glycollamic  acid.  (Gm.  ix.  247;  Gerh.  i.  214.) — Anorganic 
base  homologous  with  alanine  (C^H'NO^)  and  leucine  (C"H"NO^).  It  was  discovered 
by  Braeonnot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xiii.  114),  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  gelatin.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis  on 
gelatin,  or  on  meat  (Mulder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi.  290)  ;  by  boiling  hippuric  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid.    (Dessaignes,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvii.  50) : 

Hippuric  acid.  Glycocine.      Benzoic  acid. 

in  the  metamorphosis  of  glycocholio  and  hyoglycocholic  acid,  under  the  influence  of 
alkalis  (Streeker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  25 ;  Ixx.  188) : 

C26jji3]sro6  +  H-'O      =      C^H'^NO^  +  C--'ff°05; 

Glycocholic  acid.  Glycocine.        Cholic  acid. 

and  by  the'  action  of  ammonia  on  bromaeetic  acid  (Perkin  and  Duppa,  i.  664),  or 
chloracetic  acid  (Cahours) : 

C^fl^BrO^  +  WW      =      NH^Br  +  C^H-'NO^ 

Preparation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  gelatin.  Ghie  is  boiled  with  potash- 
ley,  which  gives  rise  to  a  copious  evolution  of  ammonia  ;  the  liquid  is  neutralised  with 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporated,  separated  from  sulphate  of  jDotassium,  which  crystallises 
out,  and  again  evaporated ;  and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  alcohol,  which  takes  up 
the  glycocine,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  leucine,  from  which  the  glj'cocine  may 
be  easily  separated  by  crystallisation,  as  it  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  leucine 
(Mulder).    Milk  of  lime  may  be  used  instead  of  potash.  (Boussingault.) 

The  preparation  of  glycocine  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  gelatin  is  less 
advantageous,  because  a  considerable  quantity  of  leucine  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Hippuric  acid  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
liquid  is  diluted  with  water  and  left  to  cool ;  the  greater  part  of  the  benzoic  acid  then 
separates,  while  the  glycocine  remains  in  solution.  The  decanted  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated over  the  water-bath  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  dried  residue  is 
treated,  first  with  ammonia,  then  with  absolute  alcohol ;  and  the  glycocine,  whicli  re- 
mains in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  absolute  alcohol. 

3.  Glycocholic  acid  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  hydrate  of  barium;  the  liquid  is 
filtered  to  separate  the  crj'stalliue  cholate  of  barium  which  forms,  then  treated  with 
carbonic  acid  to  remove  the  excess  of  bar3-ta,  and  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  preci- 
pitate a  small  quantity  of  cholic  acid  which  remains  in  solution. 

The  whole  of  the  baryta  is  next  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  liquid  boiled  with 
hydrate  of  lead  to  remove  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  excess  of  lead  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphydric  acid.  The  coloiuiess  solution  thus  obtained  deposits  crystals 
of  glycocine  by  evaporation. 

Fropcrtits. — Glycocine  crystallises  much  more  readily  than  cane-sugar,  a  pellicle 
soon  forming  on  the  surface  of  its  solution  during  evaporation.  The  crystals  are 
granular,  very  hard,  and  crackle  between  the  teeth.  They  are  flattened  prisms  or 
aggregated  plates,  belonging  to  the  monoelinic  system,  with  the  faces  ooP,  ooP2, 
ooPoo ,  (  ooPoo  ),  (Poo  ),  2P2.  Ratio  of  the  principal  axis,  clinodiagonal  and  ortho- 
diagonal,  =  1:1  8567  :  2-2030.  Inclination  of  clinodiagonal  to  principal  axis  = 
68°  20'.  In  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section,  ooP  :  ooP  =  103°  52';  (Poo  )  .  (Poo  )  = 
134°  16';  (ixPqo)  :  ocP2  =  111°  23'.  Cleavage  very  distinct,  parallel  to  (  ooPoo  ) 
(Schabus,  Bestimmung  d(r  Krystallgustalttn  in  chcmischcn  Laboratoricn  erzcvgUr 
Producte,  Wien.  1855,  S.  16;  see  also  Keferstein,  Pogg.  Ann.  xcix.  275).  The 
crystals  melt  more  easily  than  common  sugar,  and  have  a  sweet  taste  about  equal  in 
strength  to  that  of  grape-sugar. 

Glycocine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  in  absolute  alcoliol, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  hydrated  alcohol. 
According  to  Mulder  and  Horsford,  it  has  no  acid  reaction  with  vegetable  colours,  but 
according  to  Dessaignes  it  reddens  litmus  sensibly.  It  decomposes  acetate  of  copper 
at  the  boiling  heat,  expelling  the  acetic  acid,  and  dissolves  lime  when  boiled  for  some 
time  with  chalk  (Dessaignes).  According  to  Horsford  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ix.  1), 
glycocine  prevents  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  STiIpliate  by  potash,  and  its 
aqueous  solution  dissolves  oxide  of  copper,  forming  a  blue  solution  which  deposits 
needles  on  cooling. 

Decompositions. — 1.  The  crystals  of  glycocine  begin  to  turn  brown  at  170°  C,  the 
lower  part  giving  off  gas,  while  the  upper  part  melts  and  crystallises  again  on  cooling. 
At  190°,  partial  carbonisation  takes  place  (Horsford). — 2.  The  crystals  of  glycocine, 
boiled  with  strong  iMtash-solution,  assume  a  fiery-red  colour,  and  give  off  ammonia ; 
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but  if  tlie  heat  bo  continned,  the  colour  disappears.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  residue,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  oxalic 
acid  (Horsford).  The  same  fiery-red  colour  is  also  produced  by  heating  glycocine 
with  hydrate  of  barium  or  oxide  of  lead.  Dilute  potash  and  baryta-water  do  not 
eliminate  ammonia  from  glycocine. — 3.  Glycocine  heated  with  anhydrous  baryta  gives 
off  metliylamine  (mixed  with  ammonia),  and  leaves  carbonate  of  barium. —  4.  With 
hydrate  of  potassium,  the  same  products  appear  to  be  formed  in  the  first  instance,  but 
the  methylamine  is  immediately  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  free  hydrogen,  and  the 
residue  contains  oxalate  of  potassium  as  well  as  carbonate : 

C=H^NO=  +  Ba-0      =      Ba'^CO^  +  CH^N 

and 

2CH=N  +  2KH0  +  2W0      =     K^C^O*  -f  2NH»  -f  5W 

(Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liii.  322;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  29).— 5.  Strong  std- 
2)hiiric  acid  blackens  glycocine  when  heated  with  it. —  6.  When  glycocine  is  heated 
witli  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  pic^oxidc  of  lead  or  manganese,  carbonic 
anhydride  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid  yields  by  distillation  pm-e  hydrocyanic  acid: 

C-H^NO=  +  0^  =  00=  +  2W0  +  CNH". 
— 7.  On  boiling  glycocine  with  water  and  peroxide  of  lead  alone,  a  strong  ammoniaeal 
distillate  is  obtained,  and  the  residue  contains  carbonate  of  lead,  but  no  cyanide  or 
formate. — 8.  It  is  oxidised  by  mcrcurous  nitrate,  the  mercury  being  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic state. — 9.  Nitrous  acid  converts  glycocine  into  glycoUic  acid,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  liquid  by  agitating  with  ether  and  evaporating  : 

C^ffNO-  +  HN02    =    C^H<03  +  WO  + 

(Soeoloff  and  Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  18;  Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxviii.  44). — 10.  Glycocine  boiled  fur  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  or  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  2)otassium  and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  an  acid,  which, 
when  saturated  with  ammonia,  yields  with  chloride  of  barium  a  crystalline  precipi- 
tate, containing,  according  to  Horsford,  C^H^a'O'.  The  same  acid  is  produced  from 
glycocine  by  the  action  of  chlorinc-watcr,  nitrous  acid  (?)  or  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium (Horsford). — 11.  Chlorine  gas  immediately  attacks  the  ci-ystals  of  glycocine, 
separating  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pirodueing  a  hard  brown  substance  partly 
soluble  in  water.  The  acid  solution  when  concentrated  deposits  large  prisms.  Bromine 
and  iodine  act  like  chlorine. — 12.  Glycocine  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  hemoic  acid 
is  converted  into  hippurie  acid  (Dessaignes,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxii.  44) : 

C-ffNO-  +  C'H«02     =     C^H^NO^  +  W-0. 

Hippiirie  acid  is  likewise  produced  by  treating  the  zinc-salt  of  glycocine  with  chloride 
of  benzoyl  (Desaignes,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvii.  251) : 

C-ffZnNO=  -^  CaPOCl      =      ZnCl  -i-  CH^NO^; 

and  by  treating  the  silver-salt  of  glycocine  with  chloride  of  anisyl,  C'H'O-Cl,  and 
chloride  of  cumi/l,  C"'H"0C1,  acids  analogous  to  hippurie  acid  are  obtained,  viz.  ani- 
suric  acid,  C'^E'iNO^  and  cuminuric  acid,  C'^H'^NO^ 

13.  Glycocine  mixed  in  solution  with  cyanamide,  CN^H^  unites  with  it,  forming 
glycocy  amine,  C'H'N^O',  a  compound  homologous  with  creatine  (p.  95).  (Strecker, 
Compt.  rend.  lii.  1212.) 

14.  According  to  Braconnot,  the  aqueous  solution  of  glycocine  is  not  thrown  into 
fermentation  by  yeast,  but  according  toBuehner  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixx^ii.  203),  it  is 
decomposed  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment,  and  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  giving  off 
carlionate  of  ammonium  and  yielding  a  number  of  other  products. 

BSetallic  Compounds  of  Glycocine.    Glycollamates  or  Oxyacctamatcs. — The 

H= 

general  formula  of  these  compounds  is  C^H^'MNO^  =  (C'-'H-O)" 

M 

The  potassmm-salt,  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  glycocine  in  dilute  potash 
to  a  syrup  over  the  water-bath,  forms  alkaline,  very  deliquescent  needles,  which  must 
be  quickly  washed  with  alcoliol.  The  harium-scdt  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state, 
by  triturating  glycocine  with  hydrate  of  barium,  mixing  the  semifluid  mass  with  water, 
and  leaving  the  liquid  to  evaporate.  The  remaining  salts  are  obtained  by  heating  the 
respective  oxides  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycocine.  The  cadmium-salt, 
2C-'H'CdN0'-.ir-0,  forms  foliated  ciystals  having  a  silky  lustre.  The  copper-salt, 
2C-'H'CuN0-.H-0,  is  obtained  as  above;  also  by  treating  a  mixture  of  glycocine  and  sul- 
phate of  copper,  first  with  potash  and  then  with  alcohol,  which  precipitates  the  com- 
pound at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquid.  Itforms  blue  crystals,  very  soluble 
iu  water,  not  decomposed  by  cai'bonic  acid.    At  100°  C,  the  crystals  give  off  their  water 
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•of  crystallisation,  amounting  to  8  per  cent.,  and  turn  green.  Tlie  lead-salt,  C^HTbNO^ 
obtained  by  boiling  protoxide  of  lead  in  aqueous  glycocine,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate 
out  of  contact  of  air,  forms  colourless  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 
On  adding  alcohol  to  the  filtrate  obtained  after  boiling  glycocine  with  oxide  of  lead, 
colourless  needles  are  formed,  resembling  cyanide  of  mercury.  The  mercury-salt, 
C*W\lg'WO\WO,  forms  small  crystals,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling,  metallic  mercury  being  separated,  and  formate  of  ammonium  being 
produced.  Thu  silver-salt,  C^H^AgNO-,  is  diflacult  to  obtain  of  constant  composition. 
Oxide  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  glycocine,  but  to  obtain  a  saturated  solution, 
the  mixture  must  be  digested  for  some  time  at  80°  to  100°  C,  then  boiled  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Compounds  of  Glycocine  with  Acids  and  Salts.  These  compounds  are  pro- 
duced liy  direct  combination. 

Acetate  of  Glycocine,  2C"IPNO-.C=H'0''.3H-0,  is  precipitated  in  crystals  on 
adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  glycocine  in  acetic  acid.  It  erystaUises  from  solution 
in  water. 

Chromate  of  Glycocine.  ChromosaccTiaric  acid. — Chromosaccharate  of 
potassium  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  adding  alcohol  to  an  aqueous  mixture  of  glycocine 
and  acid  chromate  of  potassium.  It  decomposes  in  a  few  days,  with  separation  of  car- 
bonaceous matter,  even  while  immersed  in  the  liquid. 

Hydrochlorates  of  Glycocine. — A  monobasic  salt,  C-H^NO-.HCl,  is  produced  by 
boiling  hippurie  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has  an  acid,  slightly  astringent  taste,  dis- 
solves very  easily  in  water  and  in  common  alcohol,  sparingly  in  absolute  alcohol.  By 
dissolving  glycocine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  a  dibasic 
hydroclilorate,  2C-H'N0  '.HC1,  is^obtained  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system. 
Dominant  faces  ooP,  oof'2,  ooPoo ,  Poo ,  i-Poo ,  P.  Ratio  of  principal  axis,  ma- 
crodiagonal  and  brachydiagonal,  =  1  :  I'llOS  :  0-3091.  In  the  brachydiagonal  princi- 
pal section  ooP  :  odP  =  148°  54';  ooP2  :  a.J'2  =  121°  48';^&oo  :  P»  =  96°; 
ifco  :  iPoo  =  131°  32'.  Cleavage  very  distinct,  parallel  to  jPoo  (Schabus,  loc. 
cit.  p.  902).  On  adding  a  concentrated  solution  of  dichloride  of  platinum  and  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycocine,  and  then  adding  absolute 
alcohol  drop  by  drop,  cherry-colom'ed  crystals  are  obtained  of  a  platinum-salt  contain- 
ing C2H'>N02.HCl.PtCP. 

(3-lycocine  combines  with  the  cMoridcs  of  potassium,  sodium  and  barium;  also  with 
stannous  chloride.  The  barium-compound  forms  crystals  apparently  belonging  to  the 
rhombic  system,  with  the  dominant  faces  ccP,  Poo  ,  ooPoo  . 

Nitrate  of  Glycocine,  ov  Nitrosaccharic  acid,  C-H^NO-.NO^H,  is  obtained 
by  carefully  evaporating  a  solution  of  glycocine  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  in  crystals  which 
may  be  purified_  by  recrystallisation.  They  belong  to  the  trimetric  system.  Dominant 
faces,  cxjP,   ccPoo  ,  Pco ,  ooPcxi .     Ratio  of  the  principal  and  secondary  axes  = 

1  :  3-4122  :  2-9687.  Inclination  of  the  faces,  ooP  :  ooPoo  =  126°  15';  fee  :  mPoo  = 
106°  20';  Poo  :  Poo  =  142°  30';  a>f  .x>  :  coPoo  =  90°;  ooPoo  :  ooP  =  146°  15'. 
(Nicklis,  Compt.  chim.  1849,  p.  256).  The  crystals  have  an  acid,  slightly  saccha- 
rine taste,  somewhat  like  that  of  tartaric  acid.  Nitrate  of  glycocine  when  heated 
swells  up  considerably,  melts,  though  not  completely,  and  gives  off  a  pungent  odour. 
It  does  not  aifect  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  earth-metals  or  heavy  metals.  It 
dissolves  iron  and  zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  By  slowly  evaporating  a  solution  of 

2  at.  glycocine  in  1  at.  nitric  acid,  Dessaignes  obtained  a  basic  nitrate,  2C^II^N0^.N0'fl, 
in  crystals  resembling  nitrate  of  urea. 

Nitrosaccharates. — These  salts  are  obtained  by  saturating  the  solution  of  nitrosac- 
charic acid  with  various  bases.  The  potassium-sah,,  C-'H'NO-.NO^i,  and  the  calciiim- 
galt  crystallise  in  needles  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  magncsium-s-dlt  is  uncrystal- 
lisable  and  deliquescent ;  the  lead-sslt  uncrystallisable  and  gummy.  The  zinc-^i-At  is 
crystallisable,  and  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic  zinc  in  nitrosaccharic  acid. 
The  cojjper-salt,  C'H-'CuNO-.NO'Cu.II'O,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  copper-compound 
of  glycocine  in  nitric  acid,  crystallises  in  blue  needles,  which  give  off  their  water  of 
crystallisation  and  turn  green  at  150°  C,  and  decomijoso  with  explosion  at  180°  or 
182°.  The  silver-sait,  C-H^NO^.NO^Ag,  crystallises  in  needles,  which  absoi-b  moisture 
from  the  air  and  alter  quickly  on  exposure  to  light. 

Oxalate  of  Glycocine  is  obtained  by  boiling  hippurie  acid  -vvith  a  concentrated 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  liquid  fii'st  deposits  benzoic  acid,  and  afterwards  oxalate  of 
glycocine.  The  salt  forms  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  with  dominant 
faces  00 P,  ooPoo  ,  ooI'2,  Poo  .  Ratio  of  principal  and  secondary  axes  =  1  :  3-0715  :  2-792. 
Inclination  of  ooR  :  ooPoo  =  132°;  ooP  :  c»P2  =--  162°;  ooPoo  :  (»P2  =  113°  48'; 
Poo  :  ooP  =  101°  55'  :  Poo  :  Poo  =  152°  10'.    (NickUs,  loc.  cit.) 

Sulphate  of  Glycocine,  or  Sulphosaccharic  Acid.    C'-'H^NO^SO^ff  (?). — 
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Obtained  by  dissolving  glycocine  in  sulphuric  <acid,  in  large  colourless  prisms,  which 
are  permanent  in  the  air.  They  have  a  sour  taste,  do  not  give  off  anything  at  100°,  are 
soluble  in  water  and  in  warm  aqueous  alcohol,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  in 
ether.  According  to  Nickles  {l<ir.  cit.),  the  crystals  belong  to  the  trimetric  system, 
with  the  dominant  faces  ooP,  goPco  ,  ooPoo  ,  fco  .  Eatio  of  principal  and  secondary 
axes  =  1  :  0-4244  :  0-3207.  Inclination  of  faces,  ooP  :  ocf-oo  =  125°  10';  ooP: 
a>fc»  _=145°;  ccPoo  :  oof«  =90°;  coP  :  Poo  =119°  4';  too  :  ooPc»  =113°; 
Poo  :  Pas  =  138°  20'.  The  composition  of  this  compound  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  Horsford  obtained  two  kinds  of  crystals,  to  which  he  assigned  the 
formuliie  C*B'NO'\SO^,  and  C'H^NO'.SO\  The  formuhi  above  given  was  suggested 
by  Gcrhardt.  Horsford  likewise  obtained  two  basic  sidphates,  the  composition  of 
which  is  doubtful.  Sulphosaceharate  of  potassium  is  precipitated  in  transparent 
prisms  on  adding  alcohol  to  an  aqueous  mixture  of  glycocine  and  acid  sulphate  of 
potassium. 

Ethiflglycocinc,  C^H'NO-  =  C-H'(C2H-^)N0-.— The  hydriodate  of  this  base  is  ob- 
tained b}'  heating  glycocine  with  iodide  of  ethyl  and  absolute  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes. 
It  forms  rhombic  crystals,  which  when  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver  yield  the  base  in 
small  crystals  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  forms  a  crystalline  platinum-salt. 
(Schilling,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  97.) 

Dimcthi/l-glycocine,  CH^O-  =  C-H»(CH=')'N02.— The  hydriodate  of  tliis  base, 
C''H'NO-.HI,  (isomeric  with  the  preceding)  is  obtained  in  like  manner,  together  with 
another  hydriodate  (probably  of  methyl-glycocine)  the  latter  crystallising  out  first. 
The  liydriodate  of  dimethyl-glycociue  crystallises  in  transparent  rhombic  prisms. 
(Schilling,  loc.  cit.) 

Diglycollamic  acid,  CTI'NO',  and  Triglycollamic  acicS,  CII'NO'^.  (Heintz, 
Ann.  Ch,  I'liarm.  cxxii.  257  ;  cxxiv.  297.) — These  acids  are  produced,  simultaneously 
with  glycocine  (monoglycollamic  acid)  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  chloracetic  acid, 
the  reactions  talcing  place  as  shown  by  the  equations : 

C^H'OIO^  +  2NH'  =  NIPCl  +  C^ffNO^ 
2C-fl'C10-  +  3NH3  =  2NH^C1  +  C^H'NO' 
SC^H^CIO^  +  4NH'    =    SNH^Cl  +  C^ffNO" 

To  separate  them,  the  solution  obtained  by  boiling  chloracetic  acid  with  ammonia, 
after  being  freed  from  sal-ammoniac  by  precipitation  with  alcohol,  is  boiled  with 
hydrate  of  lead.  A  precipitate  is  then  formed  consisting  of  oxycliloride  and 
triglycollamate  of  lead  (from  which  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  sidphurettnl 
hydrogen),  and  a  solution  of  mono-  and  di-glycollamate  of  lead.  This  solution,  after 
being  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  boiled  with  recently  precipitated 
carbonate  of  zinc,  whereby  both  tlie  acids  are  converted  into  zinc-salts,  which  may  bo 
easily  separated,  the  monoglycobamate  (zinc-salt  of  glycocine)  being  easily  soluble  in 
water,  while  tlie  diglycollamate  is  very  sparingly  soluble  even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Both  di-  and  triglycoUamic  acids  in  the  free  state  are  crystalline  solids,  less  soluble 
in  water  than  glycocine,  insohible  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Their  composition  and  mode 
of  formation  show  that  they  are  related  to  glycocine  in  the  same  manner  as  di-  and 
triethylaniine  are  related  to  ethylamine.  The  three  compounds  may  be  formulated  as 
folio n's  : 


.H.     ..  I  "FT 


^(C^H=0)"jo 
(C^ffO)";^ 


GlycoUamic  acid. 


(C^HW|o 


(Glycocine.)  DigUxnllamic  TriglycoUamic 

these  formulae  being  derived  from  the  water-ammonia  tj^pes, 

N    H  N    H^HO  N 

H  H 

by  substitution  of  the  diatomic  radical,  C-H-O,  for  the  several  pairs  of  bracketed 
hydrogen-atoms. 

Each  of  these  formulae  contains  three  atoms  of  hydi-ogen  not  included  in  the  radicle 
C^H'-O ;  but  in  the  first  only  one  of  these  hydrogen-atoms  belongs  to  the  water- 
molecule,  and  is  tlierefore  easily  replaceable  by  metals,  whereas  the  second  formula 
contains  two,  and  the  third  three,  liydrogen-atnms  thus  replaceable  :  hence  glycocine 
is  monobasic,  diglycoUamic  acid  is  dibasic,  and  triglycoUamic  is  tribasic. 


acid. 

H 

IIHO 

iT 

^HO 

iT 

^HO 
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Diglycollamic  acid  forms  both  neutral  and  acid  salts,  the  ammonium-salt  being 
C*H\NH'')]SfO',  and  the  copper-salt  C*H^Cu-'NO^  Triglycollamic  acid  forms  di-  and 
tri-metaUic  salts,  its  barium-salt  being  CH'Ba^NO",  and  its  silver-salt  CH^Ag^NO'*. 

C-IiTTCOCYABailJIirB.  C'H^N'O. — An  organic  base  homologous  -with  creatinine, 
and  related  to  glycocyamine  in  the  same  manner  as  creatinine  to  creatine.  The 
h'jdrocklorate,  C^H^N^O.HCl,  is  obtained  by  heating  hydrochlorate  of  glycocyamine  to 
160°  C.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  forms,  with  dichloride  of  platinum,  the 
double  salt,  C^ffN'O.HCl.PtCl-  +  H'O. 

The  base  itself  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  hydrochlorate  with  hydrate  of  lead.  It 
is  easily  soluble  in  water,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  crystallises  in  laminae,  and  forms 
with  chloride  of  zinc  a  sparingly  soluble  needle-shaped  salt,  resembling  the  zinc- 
cliloride  of  creatinine.    (Strecker,  Compt.  rend.  Hi.  1212.) 

GLYCOClTAMIirE,  C^H'N'O^. — A  compound  homologous  with  creatine  (p.  98), 
produced  by  the  union  of  cyanamide,  CN'^H'^,  with  glycocine,  C-H^NO^.  When  a  solu- 
tion containing  these  two  bodies,  together  \vith  a  little  ammonia,  is  left  to  itself  for  a 
few  days,  colourless  crystals  of  glycocyamine  are  deposited,  soluble  in  126  parts  of 
cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  acids,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  hydro- 
chlorate, C^H'N'O'-.HCl,  obtained  by  saturating  the  base  with  hydi'ochloric  acid  gas, 
crystallises  easily  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  and  forms  with  dichloride  of  platinum  the 
double  salt,  C^H'N^O-.HCl.PtCP.f  H-'O,  which  becomes  anhydrous  at  100°  C. 

By  boiling  the  solution  of  glycocyamine  with  various  metallic  salts,  precipitates  are 
formed  consisting  of  glycocyamine  in  which  1  at.  H  is  replaced  by  a  metal.  Thus, 
,dth  acetate  of  copper,  a  light  blue  jjrecipitate  is  formed,  containing  C^H^CuN^O^ 

CJIjYCOGBW.  C''H'°0\  Animal  starch.  Animal  dextrin.  Hcpatin.  (CI.  Ber- 
nard, Compt.  rend.  xli.  461  xliv.  578  and  1325  ;  xlviii.  77,  763,  and  884.— Hensen, 
Wurzb.  medic.  Verhandl.  vii.  219;  Archiv.  fiir  pathol.  Anatomie,  is.  214. — Sanson, 
Compt.  rend.  xliv.  1159  and  1323;  xlv.  140  and  343. — Schiif,  Compt.  rend,  xlviii. 
880. — E,  Pelouze,  Compt.  rend.  xliv.  1321. — Bonnet,  Compt.  rend.  xlv.  139  and 
573. — Kekul4  Heidelb.  naturw.  Verhandl.  1858,  Jan. ;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  p.  300.— 
Poggiale,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxiv.  99.— G.  Harley,  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  x.  289.— F.  W. 
Pavy,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xvii.  142;  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  x.  528  ;  xi.  90.— Gorup-Besanez, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  227. — K.  M'Donnell,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xii.  476. — Gm.  xv. 
183.— Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1855,  p.  734;  1856,  p.  705;  1857,  p.  653;  1858,  p.  570; 
1859,  p.  583;  1860,  p.  583;  1861,  p.  799.) 

A  substance  isomeric  with  starch,  occurring  in  the  liver  and  in  the  placenta  (Ber- 
nard), and  entering  largely  into  the  constitution  of  most  of  the  tissues  of  the  embryo. 
The  liver  of  rabbits  contains  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  of  it  (Kekul6);  the  muscular 
tissues  of  the  foetus  are  full  of  it,  the  muscles  of  foetal  calves  of  3  to  7  months  yielding 
from  20  to  50  per  cent. 

Prep>aration. — 1.  The  liver  of  a  quite  recently  killed  animal  is  cut  into  small  pieces, 
immersed  in  boiling  water,  pounded,  and  boiled  for  about  an  hour  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  ;  the  liquid  is  then  strained  off,  the  residue  squeezed  out,  and  the 
filtrate  precipitated  with  four  or  five  measures  of  alcohol  of  38  to  40  per  cent.  The 
yellowish  white  flocks  are  freed  from  sugar  and  soluble  biliary  matter  by  washing  with 
a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  from  adhering  nitrogenous  substances  by  boiling  for 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  with  concentrated  potash-ley,  whereby  they  are  decomposed, 
with  evolution  of  ammonia ;  the  solution  is  then  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
filtered,  and  precipitated  with  four  or  live  measures  of  alcohol  of  38  or  40  per  cent.  The 
precipitate  is  freed  from  potash  by  washing  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  ;  it  is  then 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  solution  neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  and 
again  precipitated  with  alcohol.  Purer  glycogen  is  thus  precipitated,  while  acetate  of 
potassium  remains  in  solution  (Bernard).  So  prepared,  it  is  apt  still  to  contain  cal- 
cium-salts, which  may  be  removed  for  the  most  part  by  repeated  solution  in  strong 
acetic  or  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  and  precipitation  with  alcohol.  (Kekul^.) 

2.  The  fresh-filtered  and  cooled  decoction  of  the  liver  is  precipitated  with  glacial 
acetic  acid,  whereupon  nearly  pure  glycogen  is  thrown  down,  the  albuminous  substances 
remaining  in  solution.  (Bernard.) 

3.  If  the  liver  is  washed  out  with  cold  water  by  inserting  the  nozzle  of  a  caoutchouc 
syringe  into  the  portal  vein,  and  driving  a  stream  of  cold  water  through  the  capillaries 
by  careful  pressure,  a  blood-red  liquid  is  first  obtained,  then  a  bright  rose-coloured 
liquid,  then  a  milky  liquid,  and  at  last  water.  The  rose-coloured  and  milky  liquids 
are  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  -ndth  two  measures  of  alcohol  of  90 
per  cent. ;  and  the  flocks  which  separate  are  collected  after  some  hours,  washed  with  alco- 
hol, dissolved  in  water  containing  acetic  acid,  and  again  heated  to  boiling.  The  filtrate, 
precipitated  a  second  time  with  alcohol,  yields  flocks  of  glycogen  in  abundance,  which 
must  be  freed  from  fat  by  washing  with  ether,  and  driedin  vacuo.  (Gorup-Bcsanez.) 
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Properties. — Glycogen  is  a  white  mealy  powder,  exhibiting  no  particular  furm,  even 
under  the  microscope.  It  is  neutral,  inodorous,  and  tastes  like  stareh.  Dried  at  100-  C. 
it  contains  •14'49  per  cent,  carbon,  G'-iO  hydrogen,  and  49'02  oxygen  (Kekule), 
agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C"H"'0^,  which  requires  44'44  C,  C-17  H,  and 
49-39  0. 

Glycogen  forms  with  water  an  opalescent  solution,  which,  in  the  absence  of  fer- 
ments, does  not  undergo  spontaneous  alteration  (Bernard).  On  evaporating  the  ' 
solution  the  glycogen  separates  in  films  (Hensen).  Glycogen  is  precipitated  from 
its  aqueous  solution  by  animal  charcoal  (Bernard),  and  according  to  I5eruard  and 
Lehmann,  by  aatic  acid ;  but  according  to  Gorup-Besctuez,  this  precipitation  does  not 
take  place,  the  solution  being  on  the  contrary  rendered  clearer  by  addition  of  acetic 
acid.  According  to  Bernard,  it  is  precipitated  from  aqueous  solution  by  basic  acetate  of 
lead  ;  according  to  Hensen  it  is  not. 

Gl3'cogen  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  (Bernard);  slightly  soluble.  (Hensen.) 

Iodine  colours  it  violet  or  bright  brown-red,  seldom  piu-e  blue  (Bernard) ;  violet 
or  most  frequently  red-brown.  (Kekule.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  AU  reagents  which  transform  starch  into  sugar,  similarly 
change  glycogen,  first  into  a  substance  coi'respouding  to  dextrin,  then  into  .sugar 
(Bernard).  The  sugar  so  produced  is  identical  with  grape-sugar  (Bert  h elot  and 
de  Luc  a,  Compt.  rend.  xlix.  213).  This  transformation  is  occasioned  by  dilute 
mineral  acids,  diastase,  and  the  ferments  contained  in  the  blood,  saliva,  liver,  and 
pancreas  (Bernard).  Boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  first  clarifies  the  aqueous 
solution,  and  only  produces  sugar  after  continued  boiling  (Kekule). — Neul  ral  aqueous 
glj'cogen  is  immediately  converted  into  sugar  by  saliva  ;  the  transformation  takes  place 
very  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  in  presence  of  free  acid,  caustic  alkalis,  or  alkaline  carbonates 
(Pavy).  If  the  glycogen  contained  in  a  concentrated  decoction  of  liver  or  muscular 
flesh  is  warmed  with  saliva,  it  ferments  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  yeast 
(Poggiale).  Glycogen  which  has  not  undergone  this  preliminary  treatment  does  not 
ferment  on  addition  of  yeast.  (Bernard.) 

2.  By  roasting,  glycogen  is  converted  into  a  substance  similar  to  dextrin  (B  ernard). 
The  dextrin  formed  thus,  or  according  to  1,  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  towai-ds 
the  riglit,  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  cupric  solution,  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine, 
and  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  It  gives  a  clear  solution  with  water,  not  with 
strong  alcohol.  (Bernard.) 

3.  Glycogen  yields  xyloi'din  when  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  and  oxalic 
acid  when  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (Peloiize).  If  concentrated  nitric  acid  is 
poured  over  glycogen  dried  at  100°  C.,  solution  takes  place  after  a  few  moments,  and, 
if  water  is  immediately  added,  a  quantity  of  xyloi'din  is  obtained  amounting  to  130 
per  cent,  of  the  glycogen  employed.  If  the  nitric  acid  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time,  water  precipitates  a  smaller  quantity  of  xyloi'din,  and  after  several  days 
none  at  all  (Pelouze). — 4.  Glycogen  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  ctqiric 
salt.  (Bernard.) 

Phi/siologiced  relatioi7s. — The  function  of  glycogen  in  the  animal  economy  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  opinions  of  physiologists  are  much  divided.  Bernard,  who 
discovered  it,  maintains,  that  it  is  converted  into  sugar  in  tlie  liver,  by  the  action  of  a 
ferment  contained  in  that  organ,  and  that  this  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar  is  a 
constant  and  normal  function  of  the  liver.  This  view  is  founded  on  the  observation, 
made  Ijy  Bernard  himself  and  others,  that  in  carnivorous  animals  the  blood  of  the 
portal  vein  is  quite  free  from  sugar,  whereas  that  of  the  hepatic  veins  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it ;  and  that  in  herbivorous  and  omnivorous  animals  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  hepatic  veins  is  always  mtich  greater  than  in  the  portal  vein. 
Lehmann  (Compt.  rend.  xl.  228)  found  that  the  portal  blood  of  dogs  wliich  had  been 
kept  fasting  or  fed  entirely  on  meat  was  free  from  sugar,  whereas  that  of  the  hepatic 
vein  contained  a  quantity  amounting  to  between  O'O  and  0'9  per  cent,  of  the  dried 
residue  of  the  blood.  When  the  dogs  were  fed  on  potatoes,  the  portal  blood  contained 
only  traces  of  .iugar,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  from  0'8  to  1  per  cent,  (of  the  dry 
residue).  Tlie  portal  blood  of  horses  fed  on  bran,  hay,  and  straw,  contained  0  05  per 
cent,  sugar,  tliat  of  the  hepatic  vein  from  0'6  to  0'9  per  cent,  (of  the  dry  residue).  Leh- 
mann also  found  that  in  the  j^assago  of  the  blood  through  the  liver,  the  fibrin  disappears 
altogether  and  the  albitmin  in  great  part ;  and  he  supposed  that  the  sugar  in  the  liver 
was  formed  from  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  Harley  (Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  x.  297)  obtained 
results  similar  to  those  of  Bernard  and  Lehmann,  with  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  sugar  in  the  portal  blood  according  to  the  nature  of  the  diet;  he  also  finds  that  sugar 
is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood  of  the  general  circulation ;  that  the  livers  of  dogs 
contain  sugar  whether  the  diet  is  animal  or  vegetable,  and  that,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  sugar  may  be  found  in  the  liver  of  an  animal  after  three  entire  days  of 
rigid  fasting ;  and  he  concludes  that  the  sugar  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals  fed  on  a 
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iiiixcil  diet  is  partly  dorived  from  the  food,  partly  formed  in  tlie  liver;  that  the  livers 
of  animals  restricted  to  flesh  diet  possess  the  power  of  forming  glycogen,  which  glyco- 
gen is  at  least  partly  transformed  into  sugar ;  and  that,  as  sugar  is  found  in  the  liver 
at  the  moment  of  death,  its  presence  cannot  properly  be  ascribed  to  a  post  mortem 
change,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  natural  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  Figuier,  Pavy,  and  others  find  that  the  blood,  after  leaving  the 
liver  does  not,  under  normal  conditions,  contain  a  larger  amount  of  sugar  than  before 
entering  that  organ.  According  to  Pavy,  blood  collected  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  during  life  (by  catheterism)  contains  but  a  trace  of  sugar,  although  when 
collected  from  the  same  part  after  death,  it  gives  abundant  indication  of  the  presence  of 
that  substance.  The  heart  excised  instantaneously  after  sudden  killing,  contains  blood 
as  free  from  sugar  as  during  life.  Pavy  also  concludes  from  his  own  experiments,  that 
the  saccharine  state  of  the  liver,  which  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  belonging  to 
life,  is  the  result  of  a  post  mortem  change  which  takes  place  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  glycogen  (or  hepatin)  in  the  liver  is  in  contact  with  a  ferment  capable  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  of  transforming  it  into  sugar,  but  this  transformation  does  not  take 
place  during  life,  and  moreover  may  be  checked  by  the  influence  of  acids,  alkalis, 
extreme  cold,  and  a  heat  sufficient  to  destroy  and  coagulate  the  ferment ;  and  by  means 
of  these  agencies  it  may  be  sho^^^l  that  if  the  liver  contains  any  sugar  at  the  moment 
of  death,  it  is  only  to  the  extent  of  the  merest  trace.  Carbonate  of  sodium  injected 
into  the  portal  system  during  life  causes  a  rapid  disappearance  of  glycogen  from  the 
liver  without  any  sign  of  the  production  of  sugar.  The  livers  of  animals  naturally  of 
low  temperature,  such  as  the  frog,  oyster,  and  mussel,  are  free  from  sugar  during  life 
and  at  the  time  of  death. 

The  ingestion  of  starchy  and  saccharine  substances  leads  to  a  great  accumulation  of 
glycogen  in  the  liver,  that  organ  at  the  same  time  increasing  greatly  in  size.  The 
average  weight  of  the  liver  of  eleven  dogs  fed  on  animal  diet  was  i  of  that  of  the 
animal,  and  an  analysis  of  seven  of  the  livers  gave  an  average  percentage  of  glycogen 
amounting  to  7' 19.  Five  dogs  fed  upon  a  vegetable  diet  gave  an  average  weight  of  liver 
equal  to  of  that  of  the  animal.  An  analysis  of  three  of  the  livers  gave  an  average 
percentage  of  glycogen  amounting  to  17'23.  Four  dogs  fed  upon  a  diet  of  animal  food  with 
a  large  admixture  of  STigar,  gave  an  average  weight  of  liver  equal  to  ^  of  that  of  the 
animal,  with  a  percentage  of  glycogen  amounting  to  14'5.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  by  experiments  upon  rabbits,  showing  that  saccharine  and  amylaceous  matters 
received  as  food  are  converted  in  the  liver  into  glycogen.  Pavy  regards  this  fact  as 
affijrding  a  strong  argument  against  the  supposition  that  sugar  is  formed  in  the  Mver 
during  life,  as  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  sugar  should  be  first  transformed  by 
the  liver  into  glycogen,  in  order  to  be  reconverted  into  sugar  in  the  same  organ. 

M'Donnel  regards  glycogen  as  the  basis  of  an  azotised  protoplasma  forming  a  con- 
stituent of  blood.  For  if  it  be  true — as  appears  from  the  observations  of  Lehmann, 
Brown-Sequard,  and  also  of  M'Donnell — that  the  fibrin  and  much  of  the  albumin  of 
the  portal  blood  vanishes  in  the  liver,  and  that  the  liver,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
destroys  these  azotised  compounds,  forms  its  own  non-azotised  amyloid  substance,  and 
excretes  bile  containing  so  little  nitrogen  that  it  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account, 
the  conclusion  seems  obvious  that  "  the  nitrogen,  which  leaves  the  Uver  by  no  other 
outlet,  may  go  forth  in  the  hepatic  blood  in  union  with  the  amyloid  substance,  thus 
changed  into  a  new  azotised  principle ;  that  thus  the  liver  is  a  great  blood-making 
organ,  in  which  there  is  constantly  going  on  a  reconstruction  of  certain  ingredients  of 
the  blood ;  that  in  it,  the  fibrin,  &e.,  which  has  done  its  work,  is  disintegrated,  the 
hydrocarbons  of  the  bile  abstracted,  and  the  nitrogen  combined  with  the  amyloid  sub- 
stance, which  instead  of  being  normally  changed  into  sugar,  emerges  from  the  liver,  as 
a  constituent  principle  of  the  protoplasma,  from  which  (to  use  the  words  of  Bernard 
with  reference  to  the  fcetal  tissues)  organic  evolution  is  accomplished." 

GIiTTGO-HYOCHOXiXC  ilCXD.    See  Hyo-gltcocholic  acid. 

GliircoXi,  iliVIYIjEIffrC.    See  Amylene,  Hydrate  of  (i.  208). 

GXiVCOXi.    See  Ethylene,  Hydrates  of  (p.  574). 

CXVCOXiAIiSirXi.    The  name  given  by  Heintz  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxi.  165,  291)  to  a 

diatomic  radicle,  C-H'^  which  he  supposes  to  exist  in  oxalic  and  saccharic  acids. 

CXiYCOZiIC  ETHERS.  The  ethers  of  the  diatomic  alcohols  or  glycols  (p.  517); 
not  to  bo  confounded  with  glycoUic  ethers,  the  ethers  of  glycollic  acid. 


GXilfCOXiXiAItaxSE.    C'''H'NO'-  =  (C-H^O)"|    . — This  compound,  isomeric  with 


the  action  of  ammonia  on  glycoUate  of  ethyl  (Heintz). — 3.  By  the  action  of  heat  on 
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tartronate  of  ammonium:  C'H^(NH*)0'*  =  C=IPNO-  +  CO-  +  H=0.  This  salt  melts 
at  150'-' C.  with  violent  evolution  of  carbonie  anli^'dride  ;  on  continuing  the  heat,  car- 
bonate of  ammonium  escapes,  and  at  length  there  remains  a  residue  which  solidifies  on 
cooling,  and  when  recrystallised  from  water  yields  beautiful  crystals  of  glycollaraide. 
(Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.  47.) 

This  substance  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  may  be 
recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol,  differing  in  this  respect  fi-om  glycocine,  which  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  faint,  somewhat  sweetish  taste,  and  slight  acid  re- 
action (D ess aign es).  According  to  Heintz,  it  is  neutral,  melts  at  120°  C,  without 
decomposition,  and  does  not  unite  with  bases  (glycocine  melts  with  partial  decom- 
position at  170°  and  forms  salts  with  bases).  It  is  not  decomposed  by  potash  in  the 
cold  ;  but  when  boiled  with  potash,  it  yields  ammonia  and  glycoUate  of  potassium, 
in  which  respect  also  it  differs  from  glj'coeine  (p.  903).  It  is  decomposed  in  a  similar 
manner  by  aqueous  acids.  Heated  to  100^  C.  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  it  unites  directly  witli  the  acid,  forming  a  thick  liquid,  which  crystallises  on  cool- 
ing, provided  the  action  has  not  been  too  long  continued;  but  at  a  higher  temperature 
it  is  decomposed,  yielding  sal-ammoniac  and  glyeoUide.  (Heintz,  Ann.  Ch.  Tharm. 
cxxiii.  212.) 

H  }0 

GI.ycoil.lC  ACSS.    C^H'O'  =  (C-H-'0)"1        Ojcaciftc  acid.  (So  coloff  and 

H      I  ^ 

Strecker,  Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  18. — Dessaignes,  Compt.  rend,  xxxviii.  44. — 
Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ev.  286.— Gm.  xii.  508;  xiii.  435.— Gerh.  i.  222; 
ii.  930.  — Schulze,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1862,  i:)p.  606,  682.— Dree h sel,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxvii.  150.) 

Formation  and  Prcpa7~ation. — 1.  Benzoglycollic  acid,  C-H^(C'H'0)0^  is  resolved  by 
boiling  with  water  to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  into  glycollic  and  benzole 
acids :  the  greater  part  is  decomposed  in  the  com'se  of  a  few  hours,  but  to  render  the 
decomposition  quite  complete,  several  days'  boiling  is  reciuLred.  The  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated as  long  as  benzoic  acid  continues  to  separate  on  cooling,  then  neutralised  ■with 
carbonate  of  barium,  filtered  from  the  resulting  sulphate  of  barium,  and  evaporated  to 
a  syrup.  The  barium-salt,  which  ci'ystallises  out  on  cooling,  is  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  decomposed  by  dilute  sulpliui-ic  acid ;  the  filtered  solution 
evaporated  to  a  syrup;  this  residue  dissolved  in  ether;  and  the  ethereal  solution  left 
to  evaporate.    (SocolofF  and  Strecker.) 

2.  An  aqueous  solution  of  glycocine  is  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen  gas  (p.  903) ;  and  the  liquid  mixed  with  ether  and  evaporated  leaves  glycollic 
acid.  If  the  liquid  is  evaporated  immediately  after  the  action  of  the  nitrous  acid,  the 
glj'CoUic  acid  thus  produced  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  (Socoloflf  and  Strecker.) 
Dessaignes,  by  the  same  process,  obtained  glycollic  acid  in  the  crystalline  form. 

3.  Tartronic  acid,  C''H^O^,  is  heated  to  180°  C,  till  no  more  gas  is  evolved  ;  tlie 
residue,  consisting  of  nearly  pure  glycoUide,  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  dissolved  iu 
potash  ;  the  resulting  glycoUate  of  potassium  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the 
glycollic  acid  is  separated  from  the  silver-salt  by  hycbochloric  acid.  (Dessaignes.) 

4.  By  the  action  of  alkalis  on  glyoxal  or  glyoxylic  acid  (Debus): 

C-H»02    +    H-0    =  C-H^O' 

Glyoxal.  Glycollic  acid. 

2C2HW    +    H=0    =    C'ffO'    +  C-H^O' 

Glyoxylic  Oxalic  Glycollic 

acid.  aciil.  acid. 

5.  By  boiling  bromacetate  of  silver  with  water  (Perkin  and  Diippa,  i.  665) : 

C^H-AgBrO^  +  H=0  =  AgBr  +  C-WO\ 

By  boiling  iodaeetic  acid  with  oxide  of  silver,  or  iodacetate  of  lead  with  water,  or  by 
decomposing  the  solution  of  that  salt  with  sulphydric  acid  (Perkin  and  Duppa, 
Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xviii.  54).  In  like  manner,  by  boiling  chloracetic  acid  with  caustic 
alkalis,  or  heating  crystallised  chloracetate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  e.  g. : 

2C^H'KC10=.3ffO  =  2KC1  +  2C^H^0'  +  H^O. 
Chloracetate  of  potassium,  heated  to  100° — 120°  C.  becomes  moist,  and  acquires  an 
acid  reaction;  and  if  the  heat  be  continued  till  the  mass  becomes  dry,  and  the  residue 
digested  with  ether-alcohol,  glycollic  acid  dissolves  and  may  be  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion as  a  yellowish  syi-up.  It  may  be  obtained  colourless  by  prolonged  boiling  of  the 
concentrated  solution  of  the  chloracetate  of  potassium,  or  by  heating  the  crystallised 
salt  in  a  closed  tube  for  several  hours  to  120° — 140°  C.  The  acid  thus  prepared  does 
not  crystallise ;  but  by  decomposing  chloracetate  of  silver  with  sulphydric  acid,  and 
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evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  syrup,  glycoUic  acid  is  obtained  in  radiate  groups  of  large, 
very  deliquescent  crystals.    (Kekiile,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  286.) 

6.  When  glycol  (C-H"0'-)  is  dissolved  in  foui-  times  its  bulk  of  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1-33,  and  the  solution,  after  standing  for  several  days,  is  concentrated  in  vacuo 
over  quick-lime,  an  acid  syrupy  residue  is  left,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  neutra- 
lised with  chalk,  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  yields  a  precipitate  of  glycollate  of  calcium  ; 
and  on  precipitating  the  calcium  by  the  exact  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  requii-ed,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo,  glycoUic  acid  is  obtained  in  crystals  (Wurtz, 
Compt.  rend.  xliv.  1306  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  366).  GlycoUic  acid  is  also  formed, 
together  with  other  products,  when  trityleue-glycol,  C^H'O'-,  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid, 
aud  in  small  quantity — lactic  acid  being  the  chief  product  -  when  air  is  slowly  passed 
over  a  mixture  of  platinum-sponge  aud  platinum-black  moistened  with  tritylene- 
glycol  (Wurtz,  Compit.  rend.  xlv.  306). 

7.  GlycoUic  acid  is  produced,  together  with  glyoxal,  glyoxylic  acid  and  other  pro- 
ducts, by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol  (Debus,  see  page  922).  A  quicker 
mode  of  preparation  is  given  by  Lautemann  {Kolbv's  Org.  Ckem.  i.  678).  A  few 
grammes  of  strong  alcohol  are  gently  heated  in  a  capacious  vessel,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  till  the  vessel  becomes  filled  with  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  ; 
and  when  the  action  has  been  thus  set  up,  about  500  grms.  alcohol  of  20  per  cent.,  and 
440  grms.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-34  are  poured  in.  The  reaction,  which  must 
be  moderated  by  immershig  the  vessel  in  water  at  20°  C.  is  complete  in  about  12  hours. 
The  glycoUic  acid  may  then  be  separated  from  tlie  other  products  in  the  form  of  a 
calcium-salt  by  Debus's  method  (see  Glyoxyxic  Acid,  p.  922).- — Prechsel  dissolves  the 
mixtiu-e  of  glycoUate  of  calcium,  glyoxal  and  glyoxylate  of  calcium  in  boiling  water, 
and  boils  it  for  several  hours  with  milk  of  lime,  whereby  both  the  glyoxal  and  the 
glyoxylic  acid  are  converted  into  glycoUic  acid.  The  hot  filtrate  freed  from  excess  of 
lime  by  carbonic  acid  yields  tolerably  pure  glj'CoUate  of  calcium  ;  and  by  decomposing 
this  salt  with  oxalic  acid,  neutralising  the  filtrate  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
evaporating,  the  neutral  glycollate  of  lead  is  obtained  in  well  developed  crystals. 
The  hot  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  decomposed  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dUute 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of  glycoUic  acid,  which  may  be  crystalUsed  by 
evaporation  to  a  syrup  at  60°  or  70°  C,  afterwards  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  anhydrous  ether. 

In  the  mother-Uquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  fulminating  mercury  (p.  732), 
Cloez  (Compt.  rend,  xxxiv.  864)  found  an  uncrystallisable  acid  (which  he  caUed 
Homo/act 'c  acid)  having  the  composition  of  glycoUic  acid. 

8.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  oxalic  acid,  C-H^O'  +  =  C-H''0'  +  H-0 
(Schulze).  An  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  excess 
of  zinc  powder  gradually  added  as  long  as  hydrogen  continues  to  escape  ;  the  filtrate  is 
neutralised  with  lime,  &c.  as  above ;  the  calcium-salt  is  converted  into  a  hasic  lead-salt 
by  precipitation  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  and  from  this  salt  the  free  acid  is  prepared. 
According  to  Church,  glyoxylic  acid  is  produced  in  this  reaction,  as  well  as  glycoUic 
acid,  and  afterwards  converted  into  glycoUic  acid  by  boUing  with  lime  (see  No.  4).  A 
larger  quantity  of  giycollic  acid  may  be  at  once  produced  by  conducting  the  process  so 
as  to  increase  the  energy  of  the  reducing  action  as  much  as  possible.  With  this  view, 
Chvu'ch  adds  oxalic  acid  in  successive  small  portions  to  a  large  quantity  of  zinc  and 
sidphuric  acid  heated  over  a  lamp ;  keeps  up  a  br'sk  evolution  of  hydrogen  for  some 
hours;  boils  the  liquid  with  excess  of  zinc  till  all  the  acids  present  are  saturated;  then 
adds  excess  of  lime,  saturates  the  whole  ynth  carbonic  acid,  boils,  and  filters.  The 
filtrate  on  concentration  deposits  abundance  of  glycollate  of  calcium  in  concentric  tufts 
of  fine  needles.    The  mother-liquor  contains  a  peculiar  acid,  isomeric  with  acetic  acid. 

9.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  acrolein  (Clans,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl. 
ii.  119). — 10.  By  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  the  brominated  oil  obtained  by  treat- 
ing anhydrous  glycerin  with  bromine.    (Barth,  p.  890.) 

Proiicrties. — GlycolUc  acid  appears  to  exist  in  two,  if  not  in  a  greater  number  of 
isomeric  modifications.  The  acid  which  Socoloff  and  Strecker  obtained  from  hippuric 
acid,  and  that  found  by  Cloez  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  fulminate  of 
silvei',  were  syrupy  aud  uncrystallisable.  All  the  other  processes  above  given  yield 
crystallisable  acids ;  but  those  obtained  by  Dessaignes  from  glycocine  and  from  tar- 
tronic  acid,  and  that  which  Kekul6  prepared  from  chloracetic  acid,  were  extremely 
deliquescent,  whereas  Drechsel's  acid,  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol, 
deliquesced  only  in  very  damp  air.  This  acid  exhibits  the  foUowing  properties.  It 
crystallises  from  anhydrous  ether  by  slow  evaporation  in  beautiful  regular  crystals  ; 
has  a  very  sour  taste;  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether;  is  permanent  in  dry 
or  in  moderately  damp  air,  but  deliquesces  in  very  damp  air,  the  deliquesced  mass 
crystallising  again  in  regular  crystals  on  being  removed  to  a  di-y  atmosphere.  It  melts 
at  78°  or  79°  C.,  aud  after  cooling  remains  liquid  for  some  time,  but  solidifies  in  the 
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crystalline  form  on  lieing  toiiclied  with  a  pointed  body.  Wlien  heated  in  a  retort,  the 
fused  acid  begins  to  boil  at  100°  C,  aqneous  glyeoUic  acid  passing  over  as  the  tem- 
perature continually  rises.  Above  150°  it  gives  off  extremely  pungent  vapours,  and 
yields  an  oily  distillate,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  gradually  solidifies  to  a  deli- 
qnescent  crystalline  magma.  The  acid  obtained  by  reduction  of  oxalic  acid  behaves  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  does  not  begin  to  decompose  till  heated  above  180° C.  (Schulze.) 

The  acid  prepared  from  alcohol,  when  kept  for  some  time  in  the  fused  state  at  tlie 
temperature  of  the  water-bath,  gradually  loses  its  property  of  recrystallising,  and  is 
ultimately  converted  into  an  uncrystallisable  syrup  containing  a  higher  percentage  of 
carbon  than  jiure  glycollic  acid,  and  consisting  probably  of  a  mixture  of  that  acid  with 
glyeoUide.  The  syrupy  acid  thus  produced  can  only  be  partially  brought  back  to  tlie 
crystallisable  state  by  boiling  with  water,  and  forms  with  bases,  salts  wliich  differ  in 
some  respects  from  those  of  the  crystalline  acid.    (See  below.) 

Glycoli.ates. — Glycollic  acid  is  diatomic  but  monobasic  (like  lactic  acid)  only 
one  of  its  typic  hydrogen-atoms  being  saline,  that  is,  replaceable  by  metals.  The  other 
is  alcoholic,  that  is  to  say,  more  easily  replaced  by  acid- radicles,  as  in  benzoglycoUic 
acid  (see  Gilycollic  ExnERS,  p.  915).  This  difference  between  the  hydrogen-atoms 
may  be  conveniently  represented  in  the  rational  formula,  by  WTiting  the  alcoholic  H 
above,  and  the  saline  H  below.    The  general  formula  of  the  metallic  glycoUates  will 

H     1^  C'li'O  xa 

then  be  (C=H-0)"{^;  that  of  benzoglycoUic  acid,  (C-n^O)"'^. 

M      }0  H  |0 

Glycollate  of  Ammonium  (with  excess  of  acid),  C-TP(NH')O^C=H'0'.— This 
salt  is  obtained  by  repeatedly  evaporating  a  solution  of  glycollic  acid  in  ammonia ; 
also  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor  which  remains  in  the  preparation  of  glycolla- 
mide  (p.  908),  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  acid  glycollate  of  ethyl.  It  crystallises  in 
concentric  groups  of  slender  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling 
alcohol,  have  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  cannot  be  di-ied  at  100° — 110°  C.  withuufc 
decomposition.  (Heintz.) 

Glycollate  of  Barium,  C-H^BaO',  separated  from  a  moderately  concentrated 
solution,  forms  large  transparent  crystals ;  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  a  syrup 
the  salt  separates  in  crystalline  crusts  (Kekule).  It  melts  when  heated,  forming  a 
clear  liquid,  which  crystallises  on  cooling.  At  a  stronger  heat  it  is  decomposed,  leaving 
carbonate  of  barium.    Dissolves  in  7'91  pts.  water  at  17°  C.  (Schulze.) 

Glycollate  of  Calcium,  C'-H^CaO'',  obtained  by  boiling  the  dry  acid  with  lime- 
water,  removing  the  excess  of  lime  by  carbonic  acid,  and  concentrating,  separates  on 
cooling  in  stellate  groups  of  asbestos-like  needles.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water, 
but  sirfficiently  to  give  a  precipitate  with  alcohol.  The  crystals  contain  water,  f  at. 
accortling  to  Schulze,  which  they  give  off  at  100°  C.  At  a  higher  temperature  the 
salt  burns  away,  leaving  carbonate  of  calcium  (Kekule).  Debus,  by  neutralising 
glycollic  acid  with  chalk,  precipitating  witli  alcohol,  and  recrystalhsing  from  water, 
obtained  crystals  containing  |  at.  water,  2C-H''Ca0^.3H-0,  which  they  gave  off  at 
100°,  or  a  little  above.  A  double  salt  of  glycoUate  avd  glyoxyhitc  of  calcium, 
C'H^Ca0^2C'^H^CaO'.H-0,  crystallises  from  the  mother-liquors  obtained  in  the  pre- 
paration of  glyoxylic  acid  (pi.  922). 

GlycoUates  of  Lead. — The  ncutrcd  salt  crystallises  from  a  solution  of  the  basic 
salt  in  free  glj'collic  acid,  in  beautiful  shining  monoclinic  crystals  resembling  those  of 
gypsum.  It  dissolves  in  about  31  pts.  water  at  17°  C,  but  is  decomposed  at  the  same 
time  into  the  basic  salt,  which  is  precipitated,  and  free  glycollic  acid  (Schulze). — The 
neutral  lead-salt  prepared  from  crystalline  glycollic  acid  (by  neuti'alising  it  with  car- 
bonate of  lead)  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms,  exhibiting  the  faces  <»P,  ooPoo ,  oP. 
Inclination  of  clinodiagonal  to  principal  axis  =  82°  36' ;  ccF  :  ooP  =  78°  6';  ooP  oo  : 
a.P  =  129°  10';  oP  :  ooP  =  94°  40';  oP  :  ooP«  =  97°  94';  they  are  sometimes 
short  prisms,  sometimes  tabular  from  predominance  of  coPoo .  Dissolves  in  33'1  pts. 
water  at  15°  C.  The  lead-salt  prepared  from  the  syrupy  acid  has  the  same  com- 
position, Viut  forms  pointed  crystals  which  appear  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  trimetric 
system,  but  the  faces  were  too  much  striated  and  curved  to  admit  of  exact  angular 
measurement.    Soluble  in  35 '9  pts.  water  at  15°  G.  (DrechseL) 

A  basic  lead-salt,  Pb-'0.2C-'II'PbO^,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the 
calcium-salt  in  not  more  than  100  pts.  water  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  neutral 
salt  being  probably  formed  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  decomposed  by  the  water  as 
is  above  mentioned  ;  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  it  is  produced  more  quickly  and  in 
greater  quantity.  It  is  crystalline,  requires  inore  than  10,000  pts.  cold,  and  nearly  as 
much  hot  water  to  dissolve  it ;  but  is  easily  soluble  in  free  acetic  acid,  and  in  acetate 
of  lead,  whether  neutral  or  basic.    (Sc  hulze.) 

Glycollate  of  Magnesium  separates  from  aqueous  solution  by  slow  evaporation 
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in  nodular  groups  of  hydrated  needles  and  laminae.  It  does  not  swell  up  when  heated. 
(Schulze.) 

Gly collate  of  Silver,  C-H'AgO',  separates  on  mixing  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of 
the  calcium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool — in  spangles  if 
the  solution  is  rather  strong,  in  laminae  from  weaker  solutions.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold  water,  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
(Kekul6).  Dessaignes,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  glycollide  in  potash  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  obtained  a  precipitate  which  soon  became  crystalline,  dissolved  readily  in  hot 
water,  and  separated  therefrom  in  large  crystals  having  the  composition  of  glycoUate 
of  silver  containing  water :  C'H''Ag"0''  +  H-0. 

The  silver-salt  prepared  from  crystalline  glj'collic  acid  crystallises  easily,  and  with 
great  beauty  ;  that  from  the  syrupy  acid  decomposes  very  quickly.  (Drechsel.) 

Gly  collate  of  Zinc,  C-IPZnOMl''0,  crystallises  in  tufts  of  needles  or  prisms, 
which  give  oif  their  water  at  100°  C.  Wlien  the  salt  in  excess  is  shaken  up  with  water 
at  17°  C.,  a  solution  is  formed,  containing  1  pt.  of  the  anhydrous  salt  in  31'6  pts. 
water ;  but  in  hot  water  supersaturated  solutions  are  formed,  which  after  cooling  to 
17°  may  contain  as  much  as  1  pt.  of  the  salt  in  26'14  pts.  water.  (Schulze.) 

The  crystalline  acid  yields  a  zinc-salt  which  crystallises  in  well  developed  needles  ; 
the  syrupy  acid,  a  salt  which  forms  microscopic  four-  or  six-sided  tablets.  Both 
require  34  pts.  water  at  15°  C.  to  dissolve  them.  (Drechsel.) 

Derivatives  of  GlycoUic  acid. 
AcetoglT-coIlic  acid.    C''H^O*.    See  Acetogltcollate  of  ethyl  (p.  917). 
Senzoglycomc  acid.    C'ffO*.    (See  vol.  i.  p.  548.) 

Bromoglycollic  acid.  C-H^BrO^  =      "^22*^''  |  0'^.     (Perkin    and  Duppa, 

Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  xii.  5.) — Produced  by  boiHng  dibromacetate  of  silver  with  water: 

C^HAgBr^O^       ffO  =  AgBr  +  C^H^BrO^ 

It  forms  a  silver-salt  which,  when  heated  with  water,  yields  bromide  of  silver  and 
glyoxylic  acid,  C^H'O'  (p.  922) :  C^H^AgBrO'  +  WO  =  AgBr  +  C^H'O*. 

5»igIycoUic  acid.    C^H'^O^  =  (^"^2^)^|o'.    Paj-awa^w  aa(^.— This  acid,  which 

is  isomeric  with  malic  acid,  and  stands  to  glycollic  acid  in  the  same  relation  as  diethy- 
lenic  to  monoethylenic  alcohol,  is  produced  by  the  dehydration  of  glycollic  acid  ; 
2C2H'0'-II-0  =  C^II^O^,  and  by  the  oxidation  of  diethylenic  and  tricthylenic 
alcohols.  It  was  discovered  by  Heintz  (Pogg.  Ann.  cis.  470;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  362), 
who  obtained  it  in  preparing  glycollic  acid  by  heating  chloracetate  of  sodium  with 
caustic  soda,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  faramalic  acid.  Wurtz  soon  afterwards  obtained 
an  acid  of  the  same  composition,  which  he  called  diglycollic  acid,  by  oxidising  diethy- 
lenic alcohol  with  nitric  acid  or  with  platinu.m-blaek  (Compt.  rend.  li.  162  ;  .Tahresb. 

1860,  p.  444) ;  and  Heintz  subsequently  showed  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxv.  280,  452  ;  Jahi-esb. 

1861,  p.  440)  that  the  acids  obtained  by  these  two  methods  are  identical.  It  is 
also  produced  by  heating  glycollic  acid  to  200° — 240°  C,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
then  suffers  further  decomposition,  yielding  glycoUide,  C-H-O^,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
diosymethylene.    Its  formation  from  cliloracetic  acid  probably  takes  place  thus : 

1.    C^H^CIO^  +  2NaH0    =    C-ffNaO'  +  NaCl  +  H=0. 

Chloracetic  GlycoHate  of 

acid.  sodiiira. 

2.    C^H'CIO"  -1-  C'H'NaO^    =    C<H=0'  +  NaCl. 

Chloracetic         Gl3'collate  Dib'lycollic 
acid.  of  sodium.  acid. 

Preparation. — 1.  Fro?n  Chloracetic  acid.  The  acid,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
■water  is  [slightly]  supersaturated  with  slaked  lime  and  the  solution  is  boiled  till  it 
again  exhibits  an  acid  reaction  ;  more  lime  is  then  added,  and  this  treatment  is 
repeated  till  the  alkaline  reaction  no  longer  disappears,  even  after  prolonged  boiling. 
The  excess  of  lime  is  then  precipitated  from  the  boiling  liquid  by  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  solution  is  filtered ;  it  then  on  cooling  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of 
diglycollate  of  calcium  in  colourless  crystals  The  liquid  filtered  from  this  deposit 
yields  by  evaporation,  after  the  chloride  of  calcium  contained  in  it  has  been  extracted 
by  absolute  alcohol,  a  residue  which  still  contains  diglycollate  of  calcium,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  glycoUate,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  recrystaUisation,  the 
diglycollate  being  much  the  less  soluble  of  the  two.  The  diglycollate  of  calcium, 
boiled  with  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  yields  the  acid 
ammonium-salt,  and  the  solution  of  this  salt  saturated  with  ammonia  and  mixed  with 
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acetate  of  lead,  yields  a  precipitate  of  diglj^coUate  of  lead,  from  which  the  acid  may  be 
obtained  by  decomposition  with  sulpluiretted  hydrogen.  (Heintz.) 

2.  By  oxidation  of  Bicthylr^iic  alcohol. — Diethylenic  alcoliol  is  violently  attacked  by 
nitric  acid,  with  copious  evolution  of  red  fumes.  The  acid  liquid  when  evaporated 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  ;  and  by  dissolving  this  residue  in  water,  saturating 
with  milk  of  lime,  heating  to  the  boiling  point,  filtering  to  separate  oxalate  of  calcium, 
filtering  again  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool,  diglycollate  of  calcium  is  obtained  in 
long  shining  needles.  The  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver  yields  a  precipitate  of  diglycollate  of  silver ;  and  this,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  yields  diglycoUic  acid.  (Wurtz.) 

A  liquid  containing  nitrate  of  silver  and  milk-sugar  used  in  photograpiiy  for  dipping 
papers  impregnated  with  succinic  acid,  citric  acid,  &c.  has  been  found,  after  long 
usage,  to  deposit  a  silver-salt  isomeric  with  malatc  and  diglycollate  of  silver 
(Kiiramerer,  J.  pr.  Chcm.  Isxxviii.  321  ;  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  1863,  p.  370).  The  acid 
obtained  from  this  salt,  called  by  its  discoverer  isomalic  acid,  is  perhaps  identical 
with  diglycoUic  acid ;  but  the  identity  is  not  quite  established.    (See  IsojLajc  Aero.) 

Pi-ojxrtics. — DiglycoUic  acid  crystallises  in  thick  rhombic  prisms  containing 
C'H"OMI-'0  (Wurtz) ;  in  monocliuic  prisms  (Heintz).  It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  is 
inodorous,  and  has  no  action  on  jiolarised  light  (Heintz).  The  crystals  give  olf 
their  water  slowly  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  in  vacuo  or  at  100'-'  C. ; 
they  dissolve  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  The  dry  acid  melts 
at  148°  C,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  Between  250  and  270°  C. 
it  decomposes,  giving  off  a  gaseous  mixtiu-e  containing  but  little  carbonic  <inhy- 
dride,  bm-ning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  leaving  a  residue  which,  when  distilled  over  the 
open  fire,  yields  a  thick  strongly  acid  liquid,  which  after  a  while  solidifies  to  a  crys- 
talline mass. 

DiGLYCoixATES. — Diglycollic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  neutral  salts,  C'H'M-O'',  and 
acid  salts,  C'H^MO^  The  neutral  diglycollates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble 
in  water  ;  the  rest  are  sparingly  soluble,  and  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation.  The 
solution  of  tlie  free  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  limc-wiitcr,  but  gives  precipitates  after 
a  while  with  hari/ta-  and  strontia-watcr.  Nitrate  of  silver  precipitates  it  only  on 
addition  of  ammonia ;  the  precipitate  is  solulJe  in  excess  of  ammonia,  but  separates 
out  unaltered  on  boiling  the  solution.  The  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  immedi- 
ately forms  white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  mcrcuroits  nitrate  ;  white 
crystalline  precipitates  after  a  while  with  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc;  blue 
crystalline  with  sulphate  of  copper;  and  reddish  crystalline  with  nitrate  of  cobalt. 

Diglycollate  of  Ammonium  (acid),  C''HXNH')0*,  oljtained  by  boiling  the 
calcium-salt  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonium,  then  filtering  and  evaporating, 
forms  long  monoclinic  prismatic  crystals,  insoluble  in  common  alcohol,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol  (H ein  tz).  The  neutral  anononiimi-salt  has  not 
been  obtained  pure. 

Bicjly  collate  of  Barium,  C^H'Ba-O^.H-0. —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  solu- 
tion of  a  neutral  alkaline  diglycollate  with  chloride  of  barium,  as  a  white  erj-stalline 
precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  must  be  recrys- 
tallised  to  free  it  from  cliloride  of  ammonium  and  excess  of  chloride  of  barium,  which 
adhere  to  it  somewhat  obstinately,  and  cannot  bo  removed  by  washing.  (Heintz.) 

Bigly collate  of  Calcium,  C^H^Ca'^0''.6H-0,  prepared  as  above  described,  crys- 
tallises in  long  shining  needles,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling 
water.    It  gives  off  its  water  at  160°  C.  (Wurtz),  at  180°  C.  (Heintz.) 

Diglycollate  of  Copper,  C'H'Cu-0^ — Blue,  sandy,  slightly  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, which  dissolves  slowly  in  water,  taking  up  at  the  same  time  a  certain  quantity, 
which  may  be  expelled  to  the  amount  of  3  per  cent,  at  180°  C.  The  unilried  salt  pro- 
bably contains  2C'H<Cu'0^H-0.  (Heintz.) 

Diglycollate  of  Lead,  C*H'Pb-0',  obtained  by  precipitation,  as  above  drscribed, 
forms  white  microscopic  ci-ystals,  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  nitric 
and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  begin  to  decompose  with  slight  coloration  at  200°  C. 
(Heintz.) 

Diglycollate  of  Magnesium,  C*H''Mg-0''.3H-0,  obtained  by  saturating  the 
aqueous  acid  with  magnesia,  forms  small  prismatic  crystals,  which  do  not  give  off  their 
water  till  heated  above  200°  C. ;  the  anhydrous  salt  is  not  decomposed  at  240°. 
(Heintz.) 

Diejlycollates  of  Potassium. — The  acid  salt,  C'H■'''KO^  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  se^parates  in  crystals  when  one-half  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  acid  is  neu- 
tralised with  potash,  and  then  mixed  wjth  the  other  half  (Wurtz).  The  crystals  are 
trimetric  combinations,  c»f'oo  .  ooP  .  Poc  .     Inclination  of  ccP  :  ooP  =  112°  54'; 
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too  :  foo  over  the  principal  axis  =  118°  30'  (Heintz).  The  solution  left  to  stand 
in  an  open  vessel  becomes  covered  with  mould.  The  salt  blackens  when  heated,  giving 
off  the  odour  of  burnt  sugar  (Wurtz).  The  nnitral  salt,  C^H''K-0^  obtained  by 
neutralising  the  free  acid  or  the  preceding  salt  with  potash,  crystallises  in  long  deli- 
quescent needles.  (Heintz.) 

Digly collate  of  Silver,  C''H''Ag-0*,  is  obtained  as  a  white  granular  precipitate 
on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  boUing  saturated  solution  of  the  calcium-salt. 
(Wurtz.) 

Bigly collates  of  Sodium. — The  acid  salt,  C^H^NaO^  foi-ms  small  tabular  crys- 
tals, sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  than  the  acid  potassium-salt.  The 
■neutral  salt  is  not  deliquescent ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  even  at  the  boihng  heat. 
(Heintz.) 

Diglycollate  of  Sodium  and  Potassium,  C*H'KNa0^.2H-0,  obtained  by  exactly 
saturating  the  acid  potassium-salt  with  soda,  forms  small  tabular  prismatic  crysta,ls, 
which  have  a  nacreous  lustre,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  melt  in  their  water  of  crys- 
tallisation at  100°  C.  An  ammonio-sodic  salt  has  been  obtained,  but  not  in  the  pure 
state.  (Heintz.) 

Diglycollate  of  Strontium,  Qi^'K^^s'^Q^^-O,  resembles  the  barium-salt,  and 
is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  but  is  more  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 
(Heintz.) 

(C^H')"  ) 

Diglycol-etbylenic  acid.    C^n'oO"  =  2(C-H=0)"^0^    (Wurtz,  Compt.  rend. 

H^  ) 

li.  162  ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  446.) — Tliis  acid  is  produced,  together  with  diglycollic  acid, 
by  the  oxidation  of  trietbylenic  alcohol  (p.  577).  This  compound  is  oxidised  by 
nitric  acid  in  the  same  way  as  diethylenic  alcohol ;  and  on  neutralising  the  resulting 
acid  liquid  with  milk  of  lime,  and  proceeding  nearly  as  described  at  p.  911,  two 
calcium-salts  are  obtained,  viz.  the  diglycoUate,  wliich  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  tlie 
diglycoletliylenate,  CH^Ca^O'',  which  is  much  more  soluble,  and  crystallises  in  silky 
tufts,  having  the  aspect  of  asbestos.  The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  gives  with 
nitrate  of  sUver  a  white  precipitate,  from  which,  by  decomposition  with  sulphiiretted 
hydrogen  and  evaporation,  diglycoletliylenic  acid  may  be  obtaiued  in  the  form  of  a 
non-crystallising  syruj). 

GXaVCOXiIiZC  BT3HBSS.  Oxacctic  Ethers. — By  treating  chloracetic  acid  with 
sodium-alcohols  (methylate,  ethylate,  &c.  of  sodium),  Heintz  (Pogg.  Ann.  cLx.  301 
and  489  ;  exi.  552  ;  cxiv.  440  ;  Jahresb.  d.  Chem.  1869,  p.  358  ;  1860,  p.  314 ;  1861, 
p.  445)  has  obtained  a  number  of  compounds  having  the  composition  of  acid  glj'coUic 
ethers,  that  is  to  say,  ethers  derivable  ft-om  glycollic  acid  by  the  substitution  of  a 
monatomic  alcohol-radicle  for  one  of  the  typic  atoms  of  hydrogen,  their  formation 
being  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  glycollic  acid  itself  by  treating  chloracetic  acid 
with  hydrate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  e.g. : 

C-ffClO^  +  2HNaO  =  NaCl  +  H-0  +  C^H'NaO' 

Chloracetic       Hydrate  of  Glycollate  of 

acid.  sodium.  sodiutn. 

C-H'CIO-  +  2C-ffNaO  =  NaCl  +  C^H^O  +  C=H=Na(C=H^)0' 

Chloracetic         Ethylate  of  Alcohol.        Ethyl-glyeoUate  of 

acid.  sodium.  sudium. 

The  compounds  thus  formed  possess  the  essential  character  of  the  acid  ethers  of 
dibasic  acids,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  capable  of  exchanging  one  of  their  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  and  no  more,  for  an  atom  of  a  metal  or  another  alcohol-radicle ;  ethyl- 
glycoUic  acid,  for  example,  forms  a  potassium-salt,  C  H-'K(C-H^)0^,  and  an  amyl-salt, 
C^H-(C^H")(C'^H^)0^  But  they  do  not  appear  to  be  acid  ethers  of  glycollic  aci  1  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  that  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  is  an  acid  ether  of  sulphuric  acid  : 
for  when  heated  with  excess  of  alkali,  they  are  not  resolved  into  glycollic  acid  and 
an  alcohol.  Methyl-glycollic  acid,  for  example,  heated  with  hydrate  of  sodium, 
does  not  yield  methylic  alcohol  and  glycollate  of  sodium ;  neither  does  it  yield  beuzo- 
glycollic  acid  when  heated  with  benzoic  acid. 

The  molecule  of  a  monatomic  alcohol-radicle  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
these  acid  ethers  appears  then  to  be  more  intimately  combined  than  in  the  ordinary 
acid  ethers  of  dibasic  acids ;  and  for  this  reason  Heintz  supposes  that  this  alcohol- 

radicle  takes  the  place,  not  of  an  atom  of  typic  hydrogen  in  the  formula  ^     H-  [ 

but  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  within  the  radicle  of  the  acid ;  moreover,  since  the  ethers 
thus  formed  are  monobasic  acids,  he  derives  them  from  a  monabasic  oxacetic  acid 

represented  by  the  formula  H    1  ^'  '^^^  designates  them  as  methyl-oxacetic. 
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eihyl-oxacctic  acid,  &c.    Methyl-oxacetic  acid,  for  example,  is  represented  by  the 

monatomic  formula  H  { 

Wurtz,  on  the  other  hand  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lix.  161),  regards  these  compounds 
as  true  acid  ether.s  of  glycollic  acid,  analogous  to  acid  sulphate  of  ethyl,  &c.,  and 
attributes  the  non-formation  of  glycollic  acid  and  an  alcohol,  when  they  are  Iieated 
with  potash,  to  the  fact  that  the  neutral  potassium-salt  of  glycollic  acid  (C'lI-K^O''), 
corresponding  to  the  neutral  glycollic  ethers,  does  not  exist,  so  that  the  decomposition 
represented  in  the  case  of  ethyl-glycollic  acid  by  the  equation, 

+  2KII0  =  (C^I^g)"jo=  H.  C^H^jo  H-  H-0 

cannot  take  place.  Heintz,  however,  has  shown  that  when  chloracctato  of  ethyl  is 
heated  with  rather  more  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  glycollate  of  sodium,  a  true 

acid  glycollate  of  ethyl,  ^qi^Jj^  |  0^  is  obtained,  which,  when  heated  %vith  excess  of 

a  metallic  base,  yields  ethylic  alcohol  and  a  metallic  glycollate.  Moreover,  the  ethyl- 
salt  of  amyl-oxacctic  acid,  and  the  amyl-salt  of  ethyl-oxacetic  acid,  though  identical  in 
jierccntage  composition,  diJfer  both  in  physical  properties  and  chemical  reactions, 
which  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  ethyl  and  amyl  contained  in  them  discharged  pre- 
cisely similar  functions,  like  the  two  atoms  of  metal  in  an  ordinary  double  salt. 

The  reactions  of  these  bodies  may,  however,  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing 
them  to  be  derived  from  an  acid  different  from  glycollic  acid,  or  to  be  formed  on  any 
peculiar  type.  Glycollic  acid  is  intermediate  in  composition,  and  therefore  in  pro- 
perties, between  glycol  and  oxalic  acid: 

,H;|o.  o|o|»  <=l:|o.. 

Glycol.  ^,      „.  ^  .,  Oxalic  acid. 

GljcoUic  acid. 

Each  of  these  compounds  contains  two  atoms  of  tjpic,  that  is,  replaceable  hydrogen  ; 
Vrtit  in  glycol  both  these  atoms  are  alcoholic,  i.e.  easily  replaceable  by  acid-radicles, 
much  less  easily,  and  only  under  the  influence  of  powerful  reagents,  by  metals  or 
alcohol-radicles  (p.  576)  ;  and  these  latter,  when  once  forced  into  it,  are  not  easily  dl.s- 
placed,  e.g.  by  boiling  with  potash.  In  oxalic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  both  atoms  of 
typic  liydi'Ogen  are  saline,  that  is  to  say,  easily  replaced  by  metals  by  ordinaiy  double 
decomposition  ;  while  in  the  intermediate  compound,  glycollic  acid,  one  atom  of  typic 
hydrogen  is  alcoholic,  and  the  other  is  saline.  Hence  it  is  that  glycoUic  acid  (like  its 
liomologue,  lactic  acid)  exhibits  with  metals  the  characters  of  a  monobasic  acid 
(p.  910),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  easily  forms  derived  acids  in  which  one  atom  of 
the  typic  hydi'ogen  (placed,  for  distinction,  at  the  top  of  the  formula)  is  replaced  by  an 

acid  radicle,  e.g.  bcnzoglycoHic  acid,  (C-'H-0)"|     (i.  548),  the  remaining  atom  of  typic 

H  }0 

hydrogen  (placed  at  the  bottom)  being  still  replaceable  by  metals,  so  that  the  derived 
acid  is  also  monobasic.    (Kekule,  Lehrbuch,  i.  130.) 

Now,  when  glycollic  acid  is  formed  from  chloracetic  acid,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
original  saline  hydrogen-atom  of  the  acetic  acid  retains  the  same  function.s  in  the 
glycollic  acid,  and  that  the  hydrogen-atom  which  enters  (as  HO)  into  the  place  of  the 
chlorine-atom,  becomes  the  second  (alcoholic)  hydrogen-atom,  replaceable  by  benzoyl 
and  other  acid-radicles,  but  not  easily  by  metals  or  alcohol-radicles.  The  function 
of  this  hydrogen-atom  is  in  fact  almost  exactly  like  that  of  tlie  hydrogen  in  common 
alcohol.  Wlien  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  replaced  by  etliyl,  the  product  does  not 
yield  alcohol  by  boiling  with  potash.  Hence  the  following  equations  are  not  only 
comparable  in  form,  but  they  likewise  indicate  similar  changes  of  properties  in  the 
substances  concerned: 

C^H^Cl       +       C-H^KO       =        rv.Slfo  +  KCl. 

Chloride  of  Etliylatp  of  '  , 

ethyl.  potassium.  ethyl" 

C=H^  to 

C'ffO^Cl    -I-       C^H'KO       =       (C-H-'O)"       +  KC), 

Chloiacetic  Ethylate  of  H  |0 

acid.  pctassium.  Ethyl-glycollic 

acid. 

Wc  conclude,  then,  that  ethyl-glycollic  acid  and  its  hoinologiies  (also  the  cowe- 
sponding  lactic  ethers)  differ  from  common  ethers,  and  from  isomeric  compounds  formed 
by  similar  replacement  of  tlie  saline  hydrogen  {e.g.  glycollate  of  etliyl  [p.  917J  by 
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the  action  of  ehloraeetate  of  ethyl  on  glyeollate  of  sodium),  not  because  they  are 
formed  on  a  different  type,  but  because  the  alcohol-radicles  are  introduced  into  their 
molecules  in  a  different  manner.  (On  the  sense  in  which  Heintz's  formulae  are  ad- 
missible, see  FoEMUL^,  p.  704.)  „„„ 

Off     1  o 

Metbyl-grlycoUic  acid.  Mtthjl-oxacetic  acid.  C^H«0^  =  (C'-H-O)"!  — Isomeric 

H  |0 

■with  lactic  acid.  Prepared  by  dissolving  2  at.  sodium  in  methylic  alcohol,  and  mix- 
ing the  solution  with  1  at.  chloracetic  acid.  The  mixture  becomes  heated  and  deposits 
chloi-ide  of  sodium,  and  on  decanting  the  solution  of  methyl-glycollate  of  sodium, 
mixing  it  with  solution  of  STili^hate  of  zinc,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  treating 
the  residue  with  alcohol,  a  solution  of  methyl-glycollate  of  zinc  is  obtained.  On 
decomposing  this  salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  distilling  the  filtrate,  pm'e 
methyl-glycoUic  acid  passes  over  as  a  colom-less  viscid  liquid,  which  is  nearly  inodorous 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air.    Specific  gravity  1-180. 

Methyl-glycollates. — The  ammonium-salt  of  this  acid  is  a  very  deliquescent 
crystalline  mass. — The  barium-salt,  C^H^BaO",  forms  colourless  transparent  prismatic 
erj'stals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. — The  calcium  salt, 
C^H^CaO^H-0,  is  gummy,  but  gives  oif  water  and  becomes  crystalline  when  left 
over  oil  of  \'itriol.  —  The  co^jptr-salt,  C^H^CuO^.H'-O,  obtained  by  boiling  the 
aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  copper,  forms  greenish  crystals  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  The  crystals  are  monoclinic  prisms  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP.  oP. 
[Poo  ].  Inclination  of  ooP  :  ooP  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  109° — 111°; 
oP  :  coP  =  84°— 80°.— The  lead-salt,  C  'WFhO\  prepared  in  like  manner,  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  even  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  dries  up  to  a  white  crystalline  mass  re- 
Bembling  wavellite. — The  potassiwm-salt,  C^H^K0'.4lI-0,  is  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  has  a  gi-eat  tendency  to  form  supersaturated  solutions,  and  ci-ystaliises  from 
water  in  large  transparent  prisms  permanent  in  the  air.  Ether  precip)itates  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  a  salt  containing  a  smaller  projrortion  of  water,  probably  3  at. 
(29'7per  cent.) — The  silver-salt,  C^H^AgO',  is  a  crystalline  precij^itate,  which  separates 
from  solution  in  hot  water  in  delicate  flat  needles,  and  does  not  melt  at  100°  C. — The 
sofZzzfOT-sfl/i,  C^H^NaO^,  is  anhydrous,  deliquescent,  and  is  precipitated  by  ether  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  as  a  syrup,  which  dries  up  to  a  crystalline  mass  under  the  air-pump. 
— The  zinc-salt,  C''H%iO^.H^O,  forms  acute  rhombic  octahedrons  truncated  by  the 
face  oP,  parallel  to  which  the  crystals  are  perfectly  cleavable.  P  :  P  in  the  terminal 
edges  =  123°  19'  and  67°  23' ;  in  the  lateral  edges  146°  43'.  100  pts.  of  water  at 
18'4°C.  dissolve  27'4  pts.  of  the  hydrated  salt.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohoL 

C^ff  }0 

Etbyl-glycollic  acid.  Ethjl-oxacetic  acid.  C^H'O' =  (C^H=0)"{   .  (Heintz, 

H 

Pogg.  Ann.  cix.  489  ;  cxi.  552.— Jahresb.  1859,  p.  360  ;  1860,  p.  314.)— Prepared  by  the 
action  of  ethylate  of  sodium  on  cliloracetic  acid  in  presence  of  excess  of  absolute  al- 
cohol. The  resulting  mixture  is  filtered  fr-om  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which  separates 
out,  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off.  The  residue  dissolved  in  water  is  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  rather  more  than  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  sodium 
used  ;  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  is 
exhausted  with  alcohol.  *  The  resulting  solution,  which  contains  nothing  but  cupric 
ethyl-glycollate,  together  with  cupric  chloride,  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
repeatedly  crystallised  from  water.  'To  prepare  the  acid,  the  copper-salt  is  decomposed 
in  hot  aqueous  solution  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  distilled,  the  portion 
■which  goes  over  at  about  200°  C.  being  collected  apart. 

At  a  higher  temperature  the  acid  is  decomposed,  yielding  a  colourless  distillate, 
■which  after  a  while  deposits  white  pulverulent  dioxymethylene,  C'^H^O-  (see  Methy- 
lene) :  but  if  the  distillation  be  so  conducted  that  the  undecomposed  acid  can  flow  back 
again,  it  is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  glycollic  acid,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and 
ethyl-glycollate  of  ethyl,  C-H^(C-II*)(C-H'')0',  which  distils  over  together  -with  aqueous 
ethyl-glycollic  acid,  the  two  liquids  forming  separate  layers  in  the  receiver : 
2Cai80^    =    C^H^O'    +  C»H'20'. 

Ethyl-glycoUic        Glycollic  Ethyl-glycollate 
acitl,  acid.  Diethyl. 

Ethyl-glycoUic  acid  distilled  with  iodide  of  phosphorus  gives  off  iodide  of  ethyl  and 
acetic  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue  containing  glycollic  acid. 

Ethyl-gly collates. — The  barium-salt,  C^H'BaO'',  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallises  after  some  time  from  the  syrupy  solution. 


*  The  undissolved  residue  contains,  besides  sulphate  of  copper,  a  small  quantity  of  a  copper-salt, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  having  the  composition  of  glyeollate  of  copper,  C^-H^CuO'. 
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The  copper-salt,  C'H'CuO'.H-O,  crystallises  in  oliliqiie  rhomLic  prisms  of  a  fino 
blue  colour,  which  melt  and  give  oif  their  crystallisation-water  when  heated.  100  pts. 
water  at  14°  C.  dissolve  12-34  pts.  of  the  anhydrous,  and  14-22  pts.  of  the  crystallised 
salt  ;  100  pts.  of  alcohol  of  specific  gi'avity  0-825  dissolve  1-74  pts.  of  the  hydrated 
salt  at  13-5°  C. — The  silvrr  and  mircurons  salts  are  white  precipitates  formed  in 
concentrated  solutions  and  partially  reduced  at  the  boiling  heat. — The  sinc-salt  is  not 
crystallisable. 

C'H^  lO 

Ethyl-gly  coll  ate  of  Ethyl,  CH'-O^  =  (C'-H-0)"{    ,  is  obtained  as  already  described 

by  the  decomposition  of  ethyl-glycollic  acid.    Its  properties  have  not  been  examined. 

\0  . 

Ethyl-glycollate  of  Amyl,  CH'^O^  =  (C-^II-'0)"|    ,  obtained  by  digesting  a  mixture 

of  ethyl-glycollate  of  sodium  and  iodide  of  amyl  diluted  -with  absolute  alcohol,  in  a 
sealed  tube,  decanting  the  resulting  liquid  from  tlic  iodide  of  sodium  which  separates, 
treating  it  with  mercury  to  remove  excess  of  iodine,  and  rectifying, — is  a  transparent, 
colourless,  rather  viscid  liquid,  sinking  slowly  in  water,  of  agreeable  fruity  odour,  boil- 
ing between  180°  and  190°  C,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is 
decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  emitting  the  penetrating  odour  of  amyHc  alcohol. 
(0.  Siemens.) 

H  10 

ClycoUate  of  Etbyl.    C^HW  =  {C-WO)" \  ^.  (Heintz,  Jahresb.  1861, 15. 446.) 

cm'  }0 

— Tliis  compound,  isomeric,  but  not  identical  with  ethyl-glycollic  acid,  is  produced  by 
heating  chloracetate  of  ethyl  with  rather  more  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  glycoUate 
of  sodium  to  130°— 150°  C. : 

^™io  .  (c=&o)"|o  .  (c4o)"|^  .  c™ojo. 

^-H-    >  Na      jo  C^Hs      |0  ■^^'1'  ) 

It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  does  not  exhibit  an  acid  reaction.  By 
boiling  with  alkalis,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  ethylic  alcohol  and  an  alkaline 
glycollate,  a  reaction  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  compound. 
With  aqueous  ammonia  it  forms  glycoUamide  (p.  908). 

C^IPO  > 

Acctogly  collate  of  Ethyl,  C^H'^O'  =  (C-H-0)"|*^.— Produced  by  heating  chlor- 

C-H^  }0 

acetate  of  ethyl  with  acetate  of  sodium.  It  is  an  oily,  mobile  liquid,  of  specific  gi-avity 
1-0093  at  17°  C,  boiling  at  179°.  With  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  yields  glycollamide  and 
acetamide,  together  with  glycollate  and  acetate  of  ammonium.  With  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  the  pi-oducts  are  glycollamide  and  acetate  of  ethyl.  Aqueous  bases  de- 
compose it,  for  the  most  part,  forming  acetates  and  glycollates ;  but  by  mixing  it  with 
water,  and  somewhat  less  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  slaked  lime,  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  acctocjlycollatc  of  calcium,  CH'CaO '.  (11  e  i  u  t  z,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  325.) 


Amyl-glycollic  acid.  Amyl-oxacctic  acid.  C'n"0'  -    (C-H-0)"(    .  (Heintz^ 

H  /O 

Pogg.  Ann.  cix.  301  ;  Jahi'csb.  1869,  p.  358. — O.  Siemens,  Inaugural  DIsscrtatiov, 
Gottingen,  1861  ;  Jahi-esb.  1861,  p.  449.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  amylate  of 
sodium  on  chloraeetic  acid.  To  obtain  it  in  the  pure  state,  98-6  grms.  of  sodium  are 
dissolved  in  amylie  alcohol,  and  to  the  resulting  amylate  of  sodium,  kept  in  the  liquid 
state  by  heat,  is  added  a  solution  of  190  gxms.  chloraeetic  acid  in  amylie  alcohol:  the 
li(pii<l,  filtered  fi-om  chloride  of  sodium,  is  freed  from  excess  of  amylie  alcohol  partly 
by  distillation,  partly  by  agitation  with  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of  aniyl-glycoUate 
of  sodium  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  hydi-ochlorie  acid  ;  the  amyl- 
glycollic  acid  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  removed,  and  the  portions  of  acid  still 
remaining  in  the  watery  liquid  are  dissolved  out  by  agitation  with  ether.  The  whole 
of  the  amyl-glycoUic  acid  thus  obtained  is  then  subjected  to  fractional  distillation  till 
a  distillate  is  obtained  boiling  at  about  135°  C.  (Siemens.) 

Amyl-glycollie  acid  is  a  not  very  mobile  liqiud,  of  s-pocific  gravity  1-003,  boiling  at 
235°  C.,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  jjroportions  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  biu-ns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame,  giving  off  a  pmigent  odour. 

Amyl-ql>/collates.  — The  bariu77t-salt  is  not  crystallisable  (Heintz).  —  Tho 
coppir-sal't,  C'II"C'uO'',  obtained  by  rcerystallising  the  precipitate  formed  on  mixing 
tho  solutions  of  equivalent  quantities  of  amyl-glycollate  of  sodium  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  forms  small  blue-green  crystals,  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  right 
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prisms  with  truneated  end-faces.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  slightly 
in  water  and  in  ether.  It  melts  at  110°  C.  to  a  green  liqmd,  and  gradually  decom- 
poses (Siemens). — The  mercurous  salt*,  C'H"HgO^,  is  obtained  by  precipitation 
as  a  white  powder,  which  melts  with  decomposition  at  170°  C,  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. — The  potassium-salt, 
C'H'^KO^.H-0,  is  obtained  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  alcoholic  potash,  removing 
the  excess  of  potash  by  carbonic  acid,  tiltering,  evaporating,  and  crystallising  from  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol.  It  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  long  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  with  terminal  faces  very  much  inclined  to  the  principal  axis.  At  10°  to  15°  C. 
it  crystallises  in  thin,  nearly  rectangular  plates,  resembling  the  sodium-salt.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by 
ether  in  the  crystalline  firm.  It  gives  off  its  water  without  melting  at  120°  C,  and 
melts,  without  decomposition,  between  200"^  and  210°  C.  It  deliquesces  slowly  when 
exposed  to  the  air.— The  silver-salt,  C'H'^AgO^  is  obtained,  by  double  decomposition, 
as  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  soon  becoming  light  red,  and,  after  being  washed  and 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  separates,  on  cooling,  in  slender  rose- 
red  needles.  It  dissolves  with  moderate  faedity  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  water,  not  at 
all  in  ether.  When  perfectly  pm-e  it  is  white,  but  decomposes  quickly  in  contact  with 
the  air;  at  110°  C.  it  melts  and  decomposes. — The  sodium-salt,  C'H'^NaO-' +  2H-0, 
ciystallises  from  alcohol  in  thin,  colomdess,  rectangular  plates,  which  dissolve  readily  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  are  insoluble  in  ether,  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation 
without  deliquescing,  and  melt  without  decomposition,  between  190°  and  200°  C. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  they  effloresce,  after  a  while,  without  deliquescing. 
(Siemens.) 

C=II»  Iq 

Amyl-ghjcollatc  of  ethjl.  CII'^O^  =  (C-H-0)">    . — Prepared  by  digesting  a  mix- 

ture  of  amyl-glycoUate  of  sodium  and  iodide  of  ethyl  diluted  with  absolute 
alcohol,  in  a  sealed  tube,  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  for  four  days  ;  decanting  the 
liquid  from  the  iodide  of  sodium  produced  in  the  reaction ;  shaking  it  up  with  mercury 
to  remove  free  iodine ;  subjecting  it  to  fractional  distillation ;  treating  the  distillate, 
obtained  between  205°  and  210°  C,  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  to  remove  free  amyl- 
glycoUic  acid  ;  dehydrating  the  neutral  ether  thus  obtained ;  rectifying  it,  and  collecting 
the  portion  which  passes  over  at  212°  C.  It  is  a  colourless,  molaile  liquid,  having  an 
ethereal  odour.  When  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  it  does  not  emit  the  odour  of 
amylic  alcohol,  by  which  character,  as  well  as  by  its  higher  boiling  point,  it  is  dis- 
tingxiished  from  the  isomeric  compound  ethyl-gly collate  of  amyl  917). 

C-^ff  lO 

Phenyl-glyooUic  acid.    Thenyl-oxacctic  acid.    C^H'O^  =  (C-H'0)".|   . — Wlien 

H  |0 

a  mixtm-e  of  plienylate  of  sodium  and  chloracetic  acid  is  heated  for  a  considerable 
time  and  then  left  to  cool,  phenyl-glycollate  of  sodium  is  obtained  as  a  gradually 
solidifying  mass ;  and  by  decomposing  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  with  hydi-o- 
chloric  acid,  impure  phenyl-glycoUic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  brown  oily  liquid,  which,  by 
repeated  solution  in  lidcewarm  water  and  evaporation,  yields  very  thin  silky  needles, 
melting  in  warm  water  to  a  heavy  oil.  These  crystals  yielded  by  analysis  numbers 
intermediate  between  C^H^O^  (phenyl-glycoUic  acid)  and  CH'^O^  (eresyl-glycoUic 
acid). 

Fhenyl-gly collate  of  barium,  CH'BaO'.  |H'0,  forms  large,  thin,  very  brittle  laminae. 
The  cop2}cr-salt,  C'H'CuO'.H-O,  forms  sparingly  soluble,  microscopic,  prismatic  or 
tabular  crystals. — The  sodium-salt,  C^H'NaO^.AH-O,  crystallises  from  absolute  alcohol 
in  extremely  slender  needles. — The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  forms  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  sparingly  soluble  precipitate,  which,  when  crystallised  from  hot  water,  j'ields 
the  silver-salt,  C'H'AgO^,  in  slender  concentrically  grouped  needles. — The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  sodium-salt  also  yields  precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead  and  mercurous 
nitrate. 

When  the  warm  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  a  phenyl-glycollate  is  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  phenyl-glycoUic  acid  separates  from  it  as  an  oil :  the  cold  solution 
heated  with  hych-ochloric  acid  fii'st  becomes  milky,  and  then  on  agitation  yields 
crystalline  flakes,  which  are  easily  fusible  and  likewise  sublimed  when  heated  for 
some  time  in  the  water-bath.  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  rather  more  than  1  pt.  of 
the  acid;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Heintz.) 

Cresyl-glycollic  Acid.    Cresyl-oxacetic  add.    CWO"  =  (C=H-0)"  {    .— The 

H  }^ 

niother-llquor  of  the  impure  phenyl-glycoUate  of  sodium,  obtained  as  above  described 

«  Ug  =  200. 
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(p.  918),  yielded  another  sodium-salt,  easily  soluLle  in  alcohol,  difficult  to  crystallise, 
and  separated  by  ether  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  not  in  needles  like  tlie  iihenyl- 
glycoUate,  but  as  a  gelatinous  mass.  From  this  salt  the  acid  was  separated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt,  and  a  sparingly  soluble  cofpcr- 
salt,  C''IPCuO-MI-0,  were  prepared.  (Heintz.) 

GZiYCO^XiIBES.  C'-H'-O^.  Glj/colUc  anhydride. — A  compound  isomeric  with  gly- 
oxal,  and  differing  fr-om  glycoUic  acid  by  1  at.  water.  It  is  produced: — 1.  By  heating 
glycollic  acid  to  200° — 240°  C,  smaU  quantities  of  diglycollic'  acid  and  dioxymethy- 
lene  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  (Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxv.  452  ;  Jahresb.  1861, 
p.  444.) 

2.  Ey  the  action  of  heat  on  chloraeetate  of  potassium : 

C^H-KCIO^     =     KCl  +  C^H^Ol 

If  the  crystallised  chloraeetate  is  used,  the  greater  part  of  the  glycollide  thus  pro- 
duced unites  with  water  contained  in  the  salt,  and  is  converted  into  glycollic  acid. 
(Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  288.) 

3.  By  boiling  chloracetic  acid  with  water,  and  evaporating  the  acid  liquid,  which 
also  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  to  dryness,  a  residxie  is  obtained,  containing  glycollide. 
(Heintz,  loc.  cit.) 

4.  By  heating  tartronic  acid  to  180°  C,  as  long  as  carbonic  anhydride  continues  to 
escape,  pulverising  the  residiial  mass  as  soon  as  it  has  become  solid,  which  takes 
several  days,  and  washing  it  with  hot  water  : 

C'H'O^       =       C-H=02  +  CO'  +  H^O 

Tartronic  Acid.  Gljcollide. 
It  was  by  this  process  that  glycoUide  was  first  obtained.    (Dessaignes,  Compt. 
rend,  xxxriii.  46.) 

GlycoUide  is  a  white  tasteless  substance,  insoluble  in  cold  and  very  slightly  solulile 
in  hot  water.  It  melts  at  180°  C.  without  loss  of  weight.  It  dissolves  in  potash, 
yielding  glycoUate  of  potassium.  Heated  with  ammonia,  it  forms  glycoUamide  (p.  909). 

GSi'S'COIgS.    Diatomic  Alcohols. — Bodies  formed  on  the  general  type  : 

(C''ff"0)>'.H-0     =     ^*^2r-''|0i'  +  ' 

71  =  2  giving  the  ethylenie,  n  =  5  the  amylenic  glycols,  &c.  The  glycols  of  each 
series  are  di-  or  polyatomic,  according  as  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  unity.  The 
general  properties  of  these  compounds  are  described  under  the  articles  Alcohols 
(i.  102)  and  Ethers  (ii.  617,  522).  The  glycols  of  amylene  (i.  208;  ii.  9),  ethylene 
(ii.  574),  tetrylene,  or  butylene,  and  tritylene,  or  propylene,  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  but  the  ethylenie  compounds  and  their  derivatives  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  been  very  completely  studied. 

GS.ircOSE3i-E.    C^ffN^  =  N'(C^H-)l    (Debus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  199.)— 

Au  organic  base  jjroduced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal : 
ZC^WO-  +  4NH'     =     CH^N^  +  eH^O. 

When  a  sjTupy  solution  of  glyoxal,  heated  to  60°  or  70°  C,  is  mixed  with  three  times 
its  volume  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia  at  the  same  temperature,  the  liquid  tiu-ns 
brown,  effervesces  slightly,  and  after  a  while  deposits  small  crystalline  needles. 
When  the  quantity  of  these  crystals  no  longer  increases  at  the  temperature  above- 
mentioned,  the  liquid  is  left  to  cool ;  the  still  strongly-coloured  crystals  ai-e  separated 
by  filtration,  washed  ^vith  cold  water,  and  dissolved  in  vei-y  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
the  solution  is  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal ;  and  the  filtrate  is  slowly  mixed  with 
very  dilute  ammonia;  it  then  deposits  glycosine  as  a  crystalline  powder;  if  it  is  not 
colum'lcss,  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.  must  be  repeated. 

Glycosine  is  a  pulvendent  substance,  consisting  of  truncated  striated  prisms, 
becoming  strongly  electric  by  trituration,  soft  to  the  touch,  tasteless  and  inodorous. 
Wlien  heated  on  platimmi-foil,  it  volatilises  •without  melting  and  leaves  no  residue  ; 
it  may  be  sublimed  by  carefiil  heating  between  two  watch-glasses,  and  then  forms  a 
bulky  sublimate  consisting  of  needle-shaped  crystals.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold, 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  easily  in  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids.  The 
hyth'ochlorio  acid  solution  concentrated  over  the  water-bath  yields  large  crystals  of 
hydrochlorute  of  glt/cosinc  ;  with  oxalate  of  ammoniimi  it  forms,  especially  on  stirring, 
a  crystalline  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  glycosine  ;  with  iodide  of  potassium,  no  preci- 
pitate ;  with  cupric  chloride,  a  green  ;  with  mercuric  chloride,  a  heavy  crystalline 
precipitate. 

GS,-srCY-aRET2BJ-.  C'"H="0'?  (Gorup-Bcsanez,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exviii.  236.) 
—  A  subblance  obtained,  together  with  glucose,  by  boiling  glycyrrhizin  with  dilute  acids. 
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It  is  a  bromiish-yellow  brittle  resin,  whicli  does  not  melt  in  boiling  water,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  alkalis.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  an  amaranth-red  solution,  the  colour  of  which  gradually  changes 
to  i^urple-violet,  and  becomes  violet  on  dilution  with  water,  a  bluish-black  substance 
being  at  the  same  time  precipitated.  The  alcoholic  solution  may  be  decolorised  by 
animal  charcoal.    No  satisfactory  analysis  has  yet  been  made  of  this  substance. 

GI-YC-K-RRHIZSir.  C'-»ff«0'.  (A.  Vogel,  Jun.,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxviii.  1.— Lade, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  224. — Gorup-Besanez,  ibid,  exviii.  236.) — A  saccharine  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  root  of  liquorice  (ffZy«/rr/i;>a^/aim  and  Gl.  ccliinata).  It  is  best 
prepared  from  Russian  liquorice-root  (which  yields  a  less  coloured  and  more  easily  purified 
product  than  the  Spanish  root),  by  precipitating  the  filtered  and  concentrated  aqueous 
infusion  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  washing  the  dark  brown  precipitate  with  water 
till  it  is  quite  free  from  sidphuric  acid  ;  then  dissolving  it  several  times  in  alcohol  of 
82  per  cent.,  and  mixing  the  not  too  concentrated  solution  with  small  quantities  of 
ether  as  long  as  a  dark-coloured  resinous  substance  is  thereby  separated.  The  filtrate 
on  evaporation  leaves  glycyrrhizin,  as  an  amorphous  substance  easily  pulverised,  and 
containing  but  a  very  small  quantity  (0'2  per  cent.)  of  ash  (Gorup-Besanez). 
Vogel  and  Lade  adopted  a  similar  process,  but  evaporated  the  alcoholic  solution  with- 
out first  freeing  it  from  the  dark  resinous  substance  by  means  of  ether.  S.  Martin 
(Jahresb.  1860,  p.  551)  precipitates  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  root  with  acid  tartrate 
of  potassium  (cream  of  tartar),  digests  the  precipitate  in  alcohol,  and  evaporates  the 
alcoholic  filtrate  to  drj'ness. 

Glycyrrhizin  is  a  light  yellow  amorphous  substance,  having  a  sweet  taste  ;  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  even  in  the  cold, 
and  in  ether  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat ;  alkalis  dissolve  it  with  reddish-yellow 
colour ;  the  solutions  yield  with  acids  a  precipitate  partially  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
acid.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesium, sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  copper,  and  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

The  constitution  of  glycyrrhizin  is  determined  by  the  following  analyses : 

Mean  of  Analyse.s. 


Calculation- 

Vogol. 

Gorup-Besanez, 

288 

61-5 

61-6 

61-5 

36 

7-6 

7-6 

7-7 

144 

30-9 

30-8 

30-8 

46? 

100-0 

iou-0 

100  0 

The  analytical  numbers  might  of  course  be  equally  well  represented  by  the  simpler 
formula  C^H'-O'' ;  but  the  calcium-salt  of  glycyrrhizin  contains,  according  to  Gorup- 
Besanez,  53-9  per  cent.  C,  7-1  H,  3077  0,  and  8-29  Ca^O,  agreeing  with  the  formula 
2C'-^H''=0'.3Ca-0.4H^O,  and  the  lead-salt  24-0  C,  2-9  H,  16-10  and  56-9  — 56-45  Pb'-^O, 
agreeing  with  C'-^H^''0^Pb'-0.4PbH0.  Hence  the  formula  of  glycyrrhizin  appears  to 
be  C-^H^^O^.  Lade  obtained,  by  the  analysis  of  glycyrrhizin,  60-6 — 61-3  per  cent.  C, 
and  7-1  to  7-4  H  ;  but  his  glycyrrhizin  was  impure,  containing  nitrogen. 

Glycyrrhizin  is  not  fermentable.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  even  in  the  cold,  giving 
oif  abundant  red  fumes,  and  forming  a  light  yellow  substance ;  on  applying  heat,  the 
action  becomes  stronger,  and  a  pale  yellow  crystallisable  nitro-acid  is  formed,  probably 
oxypicric  acid,  together  with  oxalic  acid.  It  is  also  -violently  oxidised  by  a  mixture 
of  chromate  of  potassium,  or  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  sulphmic  acid.  (Gorup- 
Besanez.) 

By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  and  other  acids,  glycyrrhizin  is  resolved  into  gly- 
cyrrctin  and  glucose,  probably  thus : 

C-'WO''  +  H-0  =  C'^H^^O*  +  CH'-O". 
GEi-ffOSAI..  C=H-0-  =  (C'0-)".II-.  (Debus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  20  ;  cvii.  199  , 
ex.  316 ;  exviii.  253. — Gm.  xii.  603.) — This  compound  may  be  regarded  as  an  aldehyde 
of  glyoxylic  and  of  oxalic  acid,  and  stands  between  ethylenie  glycol  (hydi-ate  of  ethy- 
lene) and  oxalic  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  common  aldehyde  between  ethylio  alcohol 
(hydrate  of  ethyl)  and  acetic  acid. 

Qr-WO  -  H-       =       C^H^O       =       C^H^O^  -  0. 

Alcohol.  Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

C-H-^O-  -  =       C^H^O^      =       C"ffO»  -  0^ 

C.ljco!.  Glyoxal.  Oxalic  acid. 

It  is  produced,  together  with  glyoxylic  acid  and  other  products,  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  alcohol.  AVben  the  syrupy  neutral  liquid  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  glyoxylic  acid,  is  mixed  with  sevei-al  times  its  volume  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium, 
and  the  niixtm-e  is  left  to  itself  for  some  hours,  the  sides  of  tlie  vessel  become  covered 
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witli  a  white  crystalline  cnist,  consisting  of  a  eomponnd  of  glyoxal  witli  the  aelJ 
sulphite  ;  and  by  dissolving  this  compound  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  builiug 
water,  and  leaving  the  iiltrato  to  cool  quietly,  the  compound  is  obtained  in  fine  crystals, 
which  may  be  purified  by  two  recrystallisations.  A  fiu'ther  quantity  may  be  obtained 
by  treating  the  mother-liquors  witli  alcohol.  The  sodium-compound,  mixed  with 
chloride  of  barium,  yields,  after  two  days,  crystals  of  the  corresponding  barium- 
compound  ;  and,  by  exactly  decomposing  the  barium-compound  with  sidphurio  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  remove  water  and  sulphurous  acid,  glyoxal  is  obtained  in 
the  solid  state. 

Glyoxal  appears,  also,  to  occur  among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  ethylenic 
glycol  by  nitric  acid ;  but  its  presence  has  not  been  distinctly  proved. 

Glyoxal  is  a  transparent,  slightly  yellowish,  amorphous  mass,  which  deliquesces 
readily  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  with  great  facility  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  merely  clouded  by  neutral  acUatc  of  had;  but,  on 
adding  ammonia,  a  copious  white  precipitate  is  produced.  With  nitrate,  of  silver  and 
ammonia  it  forms  a  beaiitiful  speculum  of  silver.  A  small  quantity  of  very  dilute 
nitric  acid  converts  glyoxal  into  glyoxylic  acid;  by  a  larger  quantity,  even  of  very 
dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid. 

Caustic  fixed  alkalis  convert  it  into  a  salt  of  glyeollic  acid,  c.  g. : 
C-H=0'  +  CaHO       =  C^H^CaOl 

A  syrupy  solution  of  glyoxal,  gently  heated  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  yields  two 
bases — viz.,  glyoxaline,  C'H''N-',  and  glycosine,  CH'^N'',*  according  to  the  equations — • 
2C=H-0-  +  2NH'     =      C-'n'N^  +  CIV-O'  +  2H20. 

GIvDxaline.       Foimic  acid. 

3C=H'0=  +  4Nff      =      C«1PX*  +  6H-0. 

Glycosine. 

Glyoxaline  is  by  far  the  more  abundant  product  of  the  two. — Glyoxal  is  decom- 
posed by  sidphydric  acid. 

Compounds  of  Glyoxal. — Wlien  a  stream  of  ammonia-gas  is  passed  into  an 
ethereal  solution  of  glyoxal,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  glyoxal- 
ammonia. 

Glyoxal,  like  other  aldehj'des,  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  acid  sidphitcs 
if  alLudi-iiiitals.  The  ammonitim-salt,  C-l\"0'-.i{"Sli')[lSiQ^  forms  shining  prismatic 
crystals,  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  salts  of  zinc,  copper,  or  silrer. 

The  harium-salt  is  deposited  fro7n  the  hot  saturated  solution  in  concentricallj^- 
grouped  masses,  containing  C-'H-0-.2(I)aHS0')  .§H'-'0.  The  aqueous  .solution  of  this 
salt,  boiled  with  a  slight  excess  of  caustic  baryta,  yields  a  precipitate  of  neutral  sulphite 
of  barium,  while  free  baryta  and  glycoUate  cf  barium  remain  in  solution  : 

C=H=0=.2BaHS0^  -t-  3BaH0    =    2Ba-S0»  +  C-H3Bd0^2H^O. 

The  sodium-salt,  C^ffO-.2(NaHSO^).H-0,  forms  small  hard  crystals,  easily  solulile 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution,  after  boiling  for  some  time, 
l^recipitates  acetate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  barium. 

G3.ir03£ilI.I33'E.  C-'H^N-.  (Debus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  199.) — An  organic  base 
produced  simultaneously  with  glycosine  by  the  action  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia  on 
glyoxal.  When  the  brown  mother-liquor  from  which  the  glycosine  has  sej)aratcd,  is 
evaporated  to  a  syi-up  at  a  gentle  heat  to  exjjel  free  ammonia,  a  syrupy  unerystal- 
lisable  residue  is  left,  which,  when  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  soon  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  glyoxaline  (the 
mother-liquor  retaining  formic  acid,  vid.  sup.),  which  may  be  pm-ified  by  solution  in 
water,  treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallisation.  From  this  salt  the  base 
may  be  separated  by  mixing  the  solution  with  chalk,  heating  it  for  some  time  to  100^  C, 
and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid. 

Glyoxaline  crystallises  with  difficulty,  and  only  from  a  syrupy  solution,  in  concen- 
trically grouped  crystals.  It  melts  easily;  has  a  faint  fishy  odour;  volatilises  at  a 
higher  tempei-ature  in  thick  white  vapours;  deliquesces  in  damp  air ;  dissolves  easily  in 
water,  forming  a  solution  which  tm'ns  turmeric  brown  and  reddened  litmus  blue  ; 
neutralises  stroug  acids ;  precipitates  the  chlorides  of  iron  and  copper  (the  latter  pre- 
cipitate re-dissolving  with  blue  colour  in  excess  of  glyoxaline),  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
but  not  calcium-salts. 

Chloroflatinatc  of  glyoxaline,  C^H^N^HCl.PtCP,  is  a  yellow  crystalhne  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  separates  in  orange-red  prisms. 

The  oxalate,  C-'H''N^.C-II-0*,  forms  colourless  prisms,  which  do  not  undergo  any 

*  Kpkiile  (Lrhih  ii.  23)  suggests  tliat  glyoxaline  and  glycosine  may  possibly  be  isomeric,  and  icliitua 
to  one  iinolher  in  the  same  manner  as  hydiobenzaniide  and  ainarine. 
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alteration  at  12.3°  C,  but  when  heated  on  platinum-foil,  melt  easily  and  volatilise  in 
white  fumes. 

G'X.'S'OSVXiZC  M-CJU.  C=H^O'.  Syn.  Glyoxalie  acid.  (Kekule,  p.  923,  footnote. 
Debus,  Phil.  Marr.  [4]  xii.  361  ;  Ann.  Cli.  Pharra.  c.  1  ;  cii.  28;  ex.  316.— Gm.  xii. 
605 ;  xiii.  434.) — This  acid  is  produced,  together  with  glycoUic  acid  and  other 
compounds : 

1.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol,  glycol,  or  glyoxal  (Debus): 

C^H-'O  +  0'        =       C^H^O^  +  2W0 

Alcohol. 

C^HOQ"  +0'       =       C^H'O'  +  1W0 

Glycol. 

C^H"0«  +0  = 

Glyoxal. 

2.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  oxalic  acid : 

C-ff^O'  +  W      =  C-H-O^ffO; 

e.  g.  when  oxalate  of  sodium  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  in  presence 
of  water ;  or  oxalate  of  zinc  to  that  of  zinc  and  dilute  suljjhuric  acid.  When  the  action 
is  not  accelerated  by  elevation  of  temperatiiro,  and  a  large  quantity  of  salt  is  used, 
glyoxylic  acid  is  the  chief  product;  in  the  contrary  ease,  glycoUic  acid.  (Church, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  [2]  i.  301.) 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Alcohol. — 220  grms.  of  alcohol  of  80  percent,  are  poured  into 
a  iall  narrow  flask  capable  of  holding  about  lilb.  of  water;  100  grammes  of  water  are 
introduced  below  the  alcohol  by  means  of  a  funnel  having  its  neck  finely  drawn  out ;  and 
below  this  are  poured  200  grms.  of  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  three  liquids  may 
remain  one  above  the  other  and  mix  as  little  as  possible  at  first.  The  bottle  is  then 
closed  with  a  cork  fitted  with  a  gas-delivery  tube  dipping  under  water,  and  the  whole 
s  left  for  six  or  eight  days,  at  a  temperature  of  20°  to  22°  C,  till  the  liquids  have 
jecome  completely  mixed,  and  the  resulting  nitrite  of  ethyl  has  volatilised.  The 
resdual  liquid — containing  nitric,  acetic  and  formic  acids,  compound  ethers,  glyoxal 
and  other  aldehydes,  glycoUic  acid  and  glyoxylic  acid — is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  over 
the  water-bath  in  portions  of  20  to  30  grms.  each  ;  the  residues,  containing  oxalic, 
glycoUic  and  glyoxylic  acids,  together  with  the  less  volatile  aldehydes,  are  dissolved 
in  smaU  quantities  of  water ;  the  united  solutions  are  neutralised  with  chalk  ;  the 
jieutral  liquid  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol ;  and  the  resulting  precipitate 
of  calcium-salts  piressed  and  repeatedly  boUed  with  water.  The  aqueous  extract 
yields  crystals  of  glyoxylate  of  calcium,  and  a  further  quantity  of  this  salt  may  be 
obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother-liquor.  The  subsequent  mother-liquors  yield 
a  double  salt  of  glycollate  and  glyoxylate  of  calcium,  and  the  last  contain  glycoUate  of 
calcium  (p.  911). 

2.  From  Oxalic  acid. — A  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  zinc  is  placed,  together  with 
a  few  pieces  of  pure  zinc,  in  a  beaker,  the  mixture  covered  mth  water,  and  dilute 
sxUphuric  acid  added  slowly  drop  by  drop.  Milk  of  lime  is  then  added  in  slight 
excess,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  water;  the  mixture  is  warmed,  filtered, 
supersaturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  again  warmed  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  thus 
obtained  deposits  on  cooling  needle-shaped  crystals  of  glyoxylate  of  calcium.  Or 
better:  the  mixture  of  zinc-salts  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  syrupy  ethereal  extract 
thus  obtained  is  treated  with  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  the  various  calcium-salts  thus 
obtained  are  separated  by  Debus's  method.  (Church.) 

The  hydrated  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  calcium-salt  with  oxalic  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo,  in  the  form  of  a  viscid,  transparent,  slightly 
yellowish  syrup,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water.  The  solution  heated  to  100°  C, 
gives  off  unaltered  glyoxylic  acid,  together  with  the  watery  vapoiirs.  The  syx'upy 
acid,  when  strongly  heated,  gives  off  acid  vapours  and  volatilises,  leaving  a  scanty 
black  residue.  (Debus.) 

A  solution  of  glyoxylic  acid  treated  with  sidphydric  acid  yields  nodular  crystals 
apparently  containing  a  sulphuretted  acid.    A  strong  solution  of  glyoxylate  of  calcium 

repeatedly  treated  with  siUphydric  acid  yields  the  salt  C'H-Ca^  j  g  .3H^0,  the  acid  of 

which  consists  of  a  double  molecule  of  glyoxylic  acid,  having  one-fifth  of  its  oxygen  re- 
placed by  suljDhur.  (Debus.) 

Glyoxylic  acid  dissolves  zinc,  without  evolving  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
the  hydrogen  in  fact  uniting  with  the  glyoxylic  acid  to  form  glycollic  acid.  (Debus.) 

The  glyoxyJatts,  C  'HMO^,  are  obtained  by  neutralising  the  bases  or  their  carbonates 
with  the  aqueous  aciil.  Most  of  them  contain  1  at.  of  water,  of  which  they  cannot 
be  de23ri\'cd  without  undergoing  fiuther  decomposition.    For  tliis  reason.  Debus  at 
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first  assigned  to  them  the  formula  C-H^MO',  regarding  the  acid  as  C-H''0^  But  tlio 
composition  of  the  ammonium-salt  shows  that  the  true  formula  of  the  acid  is  C'-H-O^, 
which  is  likewise  more  in  accordance  with  its  general  relations.* 

It  is  not  exactly  known  whether  glyoxylic  acid  is  capable  of  forming  salts  with  2  at. 
metal.  An  insoluble  lead-salt,  C-Pb-O^.H-'O  is  produced  by  double  decomposition,  but 
it  is  perhaps  a  basic  salt,  C-HPbO^PbHO.  From  the  solution  of  tlie  calcium-salt 
C-HCaO'.H-'O,  lime-water  throws  down  a  white  p)i'ecipitate,  which  is  perhaps  the 
neutral  calcium-salt  C'-'Ca'O^ ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  the  original 
calcium-salt  may  simply  be  rendered  insoluble  by  the  addition  of  the  lime-water. 
(Kekule.) 

The  glyoxylates  unite  with  sulphites.  A  strong  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium 
mixed  with  syrupy  gtyoxylie  acid  yields  the  double  salt  C-HNaO^.NallSO^ ;  and  by 
passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  water  in  which  glyoxylate  of  calcium  is  susjiendecl, 
and  concentrating  the  resulting  solution,  crystals  of  the  salt  2C'''HCaO'.CaHS0^.5H-'0 
are  obtained.  (T)ebus.) 

Glyo.ri/late  of  Ammonium,  C-II(Nrr')0',  prepared  by  precipitating  the  calcium-salt 
with  oxalate  of  ammonium,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo  over  sulplim-ic  acid,  forms  small 
prismatic  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  concentrated  solution  tm'ns  yellow 
when  boiled,  or  when  evaporated  at  100°  C.  It  forms  crystaUiue  precipitates  wltli 
nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  lead,  also  with  sulphate  of  copper  after  a  while.  Potash 
evolves  ammonia  fi-om  it  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  gives  by  analysis  26'70 
per  cent.  C,  and  o'lo  H  (by  calculation  26  4  C  and  5'5  H). 

Glyoxylate  of  Barium,  C-HBa0^.2H-0. — Pre25ared  by  digesting  diluted  glyoxylic 
acid  at  ordinaiy  temperatures  with  carbonate  of  barium  till  the  acid  is  completely 
neutralised,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo.  At  a  certain  degi'ee  of  concentra- 
tion, the  salt  begins  to  separate  in  small  white  crystals.  It  is  partly  resolved  into 
glycollic  acid  and  oxalate  of  barium  when  heated  to  120°  C,  or  when  its  aqueous 
solution  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  With  lime-water,  acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  it  behaves  like  the  calcium-salt.  By  analysis  it  gives  39'4  per  cent,  barium, 
the  above  formula  reqiiiring  38'9  per  cent. 

Glyoxylate  of  Calcium,  C^HCaO^.H'-O,  ci-ystallises  in  thin  needles  or  hard  pris- 
matic crystals,  soluble  in  177  parts  of  water  at  8°  C,  and  yielding  by  analysis  18'2 
per  cent,  calcium  (calcrdation  18'01).  It  may  be  heated  to  between  160"^  and  170°  C. 
without  loss  of  weight,  but  at  180°  it  gives  off  water  and  carbonic  anhydi-idc,  and 
yields  glycollate  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  together  with  a  resinous  sulistance.  Lime- 
water  added  to  the  solution  of  this  salt  immediately  produces  a  copious  precipitate, 
which,  immediately  after  its  formation,  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid,  but  if  left  to 
itself  for  awliile,  or  more  qiiickly  if  boiled  for  a  few  seconds  with  the  liquid,  becomes 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  being  in  fact  resolved  into  glycollate  and  oxalate  of  calcium : 

2C-HCaO^  +  CallO  =  C-^Ca'-O*  +  C-H^CaO'. 
Tins  reaction  affords  the  means  of  separating,  glyoxylic  from  glycollic  acid,  when  the 
two  occur  together,  a  solution  of  pure  glycollate  of  calcium  not  being  precipitated  by 
lime-water.  It  also  ser-ves  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  glyoxylic  acid,  128  pts. 
(1  at.)  of  oxalate  of  calcium  (C''Ca"0')  corresponding  to  198  pts.  (2  at.)  of  the 
glyoxylate  (C-HCaOlH-O). 

Glyoxylate  of  calcium  forms  double  salts  with  glycollate  and  lactate  of  calcium. 
(See  page  911,  and  Lactic  acid.) 

An  aaimonioglyoxylatc  of  calcium,  3C-nCa0^.2NII'''.H-0,  is  obtained  in  crystals  on 
pouring  chloride  of  calcium  into  a  solution  of  glyoxylate  of  ammonium  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by 
adding  ammonia  to  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  glyoxylate  of  calcium. 

Gli/oxylate  of  Lead  forms  with  ammonia  a  compound  containing  7  at.  C-HPbO'  to 

Glyoxylate  of  Totassiuin  is  deliquescent  and  difficidt  to  crystallise. 

Glyoxylate  of  Silver,  C-'HAgO^.H-O,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
Ijy  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  glyoxylate  of  ammonium.  It  is  but  spiaringly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  light.  Analysis  gave  54-1  and 
53'9  per  cent,  silver,  the  formula  requiring  o4-2  per  cent.  It  unites  with  ammonia, 
foi-ming  a  salt  containing  4  at.  C-HAgO^  to  SNIP'.  (Debus.) 

Glyoxylate  of  Zinc,  C-HZn0^.2H-'0. — Produced  as  a  white  ciystalline  precipi- 
tate on  adding  a  strong  solution  of  glyoxylate  of  calcium  to  acetate  of  zinc.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  acetic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  caustic  potasli. 
After  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gave  by  analysis  38-09  and  38'73  per  cent,  zinc,  the 

*  Kpku  1  (T.chrli  ii  20)  applies  the  term  glyoxalicacidto  tlie  compound  C-H-O'',  and  k  I  y  ox  \  1  ic 
aciil  to  rhe  aci.l  C  -H'O',  produced  l)y  the  decomposition  of  broraoglycollate  of  silver  (p.  Ul.'J,  and  by 
tlic  vuduellon  of  oxalic  acid.  ^ 
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formula  requiring  SJ'&i  per  cent.  The  2  at.  water  cannot  be  removed  without  decom. 
posing  the  salt. 

GMEIiSM-ETE.  Soda  Chahasite.  Hydrolite.  Herschelite. — A  hydrated  silicate  of 
aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium,  whose  composition  is  expressed  by  the  same  general 
formula  as  that  of  ehabasite,  viz.,  M-O.APOl4SiO=.6H'0,  or  (Ma/3)Si=0'=.  SH-^O.,  but 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  sodium.  It  occiirs  crystallised  in  hexagonal  pyramids, 
having  the  terminal  summits  and  lateral  edges  truncated  (P.  oP.  ccP).  Angle  P:P  in 
the  terminal  edges  =  142°  26';  in  the  lateral  edges,  80°  8' ;  oP;  P  =  139°  .56'.  It  is 
usually,  however,  regarded  as  rhombohedral,  and  the  crystals  as  twins  secondary  to  a 
rhombohedron  of  86°  18'.  It  is  distinguished  from  ehabasite  by  its  perfect  cleavage 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  asix-sided  prism  (G.  Pose).  Hardness  =  4'5;  specific  gravity 
=  2-04-2'12;  lustre  A'itreous ;  colom-less,  yellowish-white,  reddish-white,  or  flesh-red; 
translucent ;  brittle.  It  behaves  like  ehabasite  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  gelatinises 
with  hydrocliloric  acid. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  gmelinite  from'  Glenarm :— a.  By  Connell  (Edinb. 
N.  Phil.  J.  1838).    b  and  c  by  Eammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlix.  211) : 


Si02 

AH03 

Ca^O 

Na20 

K=0 

H20 

48-56 

18-05 

0-11 

5-13 

3-85 

0-39 

21-66 

97-75 

46-40 

21-09 

3-67 

7-29 

1-60 

20  41 

100-46 

46-56 

20-18 

3-89 

7-09 

1-87 

20-41 

100-00 

Gmelinite  occurs  in  amygdaloid  rocks  at  Montecchio  Maggiore,  and  at  Castel  in  the 
Vicentine,  at  Glenarm,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  in  the  island  Magee. 

Hcrschditc  from  Etna  has  the  same  formula  as  gmelinite,  but  with  i  less  water. 

Lcdrcrite,  from  Jackson,  Nova  Scotia,  has  the  form  of  gmelinite,  and  likewise  the 
same  composition,  but  with  only  one-thu-d  the  amount  of  water.    (Dana,  ii.  321.) 

G-WiiPH.A.lEjIUiVT.    The  ash  of  Gnaplidlium  leontopodium,  L.,  has  been  examined 
by  A.  Bauer  (Wien,  TUtad.  Ber.  xxxvi.  200).      100  pts.  of  the  plant  (stem,  leaves, 
and  flowers)  yielded  6-5  pts.  ash,  containing,  after  deduction  of  charcoal  and  sand : 
K20        KCI        Ca^O       Mg=0   Fe^O^P^OS    P^O^       SO^       Si02  C02 
29-02      7-13      23-76      6-70       1-63       6-47      6-04     0-98      20  27    =  100-00 

CBTSZSS.  A  rock  having  the  same  composition  as  granite,  but  distinguished  from 
it  by  possessing  a  partially  stratified  structure.  In  granite,  the  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica,  are  intergrown  so  as  to  form  a  crystallogranular  mixture ;  but  in  gneiss  only  the 
quartz  and  felsjjar  are  thus  intergrown,  whereas  the  mica  is  disposed  in  parallel  layers, 
giving  the  rock  somewhat  of  a  slaty  character.  The  quantitative  relations  of  the 
component  minerals  in  gneiss  are  as  various  as  in  granite,  and  the  mica  is  often  more 
or  less  replaced  by  hornblende  or  talc,  less  frequently  by  chlorite  or  graphite.  Gneiss 
also  contains,  as  accessory  constituents,  garnet,  tourmaline,  epidote,  cordierite,  anda- 
lusite,  serpentine,  cyanite,  iron  pyrites,  magnetic  pyrites,  specular  iron,  titaniferous 
ii'on,  magnetic  iron  ore,  rutile,  fluor  spar ;"  it  is  peculiariy  rich  in  metalliferous  veins. 

For  Scheerer's  examination  of  the  red  and  grev  gneiss  of  the  Saxon  Erzgebirg,  see 
Jaliresb.  f.  Chcm.  1861,  p.  1075. 

GOKUSSITB.    See  Idocease. 

©•OSiSS.  Atomic  weight,  19Q.  Bymhol,  Axi.  (Gm.  vi.  201. — Eegnault,  Coicrs  ele- 
mcntaire  de  Chimic,  iii.  274. — Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Traifk,  iii.  392. — Dana,  ii.  7. — 
JJriis  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  ii.  381.) — Gold  is  widely  distributed 
over  the  globe.  It  is  almost  always  found  native,  sometimes  pure,  but  generally  more  or 
less  alloyed  with  silver.  It  occurs  in  the  crystalline  rocks,  the  compact  metamorphic 
rocks,  the  trachytic  and  trap  rocks,  and  alluvial  grounds.  It  is  sometimes  found 
crystallised  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  and  other  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system ; 
more  commonly  in  filiform,  reticulated,  and  arborescent  shapes  ;  also  in  thin  laminae ; 
often  in  flattened  grains  or  scales,  and  in  rolled  masses  in  gravel  or  sand  detritus. 
These  masses,  when  of  a  certain  size,  are  called  pcpitas  or  nuggets.  In  crystalline 
rocks,  gold  occurs  chiefly  in  veins  containing  ores  of  other  metals,  such  as  iron-pyrites, 
copper- pyrites,  galena,  and  sulphide  of  silrer.  In  auriferous  pyrites,  the  gold  is 
generally  present  in  too  small  a  quantity  to  be  visible  when  the  mineral  is  in  its 
natural  state.  Some  varieties  of  this  mineral  contain  not  more  than  one  five-millionth 
part  of  their  weight  of  gold,  which,  nevertheless,  may  be  profitably  extracted.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  gold  is  obtained  from  the  alluvial  deposits  formed  by  the  disinteg- 
ration of  ancient  am-ifcrous  strata.  The  rock  deposits  of  California  and  Australia  are 
chiefly  of  this  kind.  The  sands  of  rivers  issuing  from  primitive  mountain  chains 
almost  always  contain  small  quantities  of  gold.  In  Europe  gold  is  most  abundant  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania.  It  occurs  also  in  the  sand  of  the  Khine,  the  Keuss,  and  the 
Aar ;  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  and  Monte  Rosa  to  the 
Vald'Aosta;  in  Piedmont;  in  Spain,  the  mines  of  Astiu-ias  having  been  in  ancient  times 
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the  principal  source  of  the  gold  obtained  in  Europe  ;  in  many  of  the  streams  of  Corn- 
wall ;  near  Dolgelly  and  otlier  parts  of  North  Wales  ;  in  Scotland  in  considerable 
amount  near  Leadhills,  and  in  Glen  Coich  and  other  parts  of  Perthshire  ;  in  Irehand, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow;  and  in  Sweden,  at  Edolfors.  In  Asia  Taluable  mines  exist 
in  the  Ural  mountains  at  Beresof,  and  other  places  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  range, 
and  in  the  comparatively  level  portions  of  Siberia ;  also  in  the  Altai  mountains,  and 
in  the  Cailas  mountains  in  Little  Thibet.  Gold  is  also  found  in  China,  Japan, 
Formosa,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines.  In  Africa  there  are 
mines  at  Kordofan,  between  Darfour  and  Abyssinia  ;  also  south  of  Sahara  from 
Senegal  to  Cape  Palmas ;  also  in  the  interior  on  the  Somat,  a  day's  journey  from 
Cassen  ;  also  along  the  coast  opposite  Madagascar,  supptosed  to  have  been  the  Ophir 
of  Solomon.  In  South  America  the  principal  gold-producing  districts  are  in  Brazil, 
especially  near  Villa  Pica,  and  in  the  province  of  Minos  Geraes  ;  in  New  Granada, 
and  in  Chile.  In  Peru  gold  is  found  but  sparingly.  In  Central  America,  gold  is  found 
in  Guatemala  and  near  Panama;  in  North  America,  in  Mexico,  in  the  Southern 
United  States,  in  British  Columbia  along  the  com'se  of  the  Fraser  Eiver,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  very  abxuidantly  in  California,  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquim.  Lastly,  very  large  quantities  of  gold  are  found  in 
Australia,  chiefly  to  the  westward  of  Bathurst,  about  150  miles  from  Sidney,  and  in 
the  Victoria  colony.  Gold  is  also  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  Zealand. 
Formerly  the  chief  supply  of  gold  was  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Brazil,  Hiuigary, 
and  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  California  and  Australia  now  yield  by  far  the  largest 
quantity.    The  new  gold-field  of  British  Columbia  is  also  very  productive. 

The  purest  specimens  of  native  gold  have  been  obtained  from  Schabrowski,  near 
Katharinenbm-g,  in  the  Ural.  A  specimen  analysed  by  G.  Rose  was  found  to  contain 
98'96  per  cent,  of  gold.  Very  pure  gold  has  also  been  found  in  Nova  Scotia ;  a 
specimen  from  Tangier  was  found  by  Marsh  (Sill.  Am.  J.  1861,  p.  395)  to  contain 
98'13  per  cent,  gold ;  another  from  Lunenbourg  contained  92-04  per  cent.,  the  remainder, 
in  both  cases,  being  silver  and  copper,  with  traces  of  iron.  The  Californian  gold 
averages  from  87'5  to  88'5  per  cent.,  and  the  Australian  96  to  96'6  per  cent.  In  some 
varieties  of  native  gold,  e.g.  from  Linarowski,  in  the  Altai,  the  percentage  of  gold  is 
as  low  as  60  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  silver.  There  is  also  an  auriferous 
silver  found  atKonigsberg,  in  Hungary,  containing  28  per  cent,  gold  and  62  silver. 

Extraction. — Gold  is  separated  from  the  substances  with  which  it  is  mechanically  asso- 
ciated, either  by  washing  with  water,  whereby  the  earthy  matters  are  carried  away,  while 
the  heavy  gold  remains  behind,  or  by  amalgamation.  The  rich  ores  in  which  the  native 
gold  is  apparent,  and  merely  disseminated  in  a  stony  gangue,  are  directly  triturated  with 
merciuy,  without  any  preparatoiy  treatment.  The  poorer  ores,  in  which  the  gold 
seems  lost  amid  a  mass  of  ii'on,  sulphide  of  copper,  &c.,  are  roasted  before  amalgama- 
tion, to  lay  bare  the  gold.  The  small  quantity  of  gold  which  occurs,  generally  asso- 
ciated with  silver,  in  certain  lead  and  copper  ores,  is  eztracted  by  eliquation  and 
cupellation.  By  these  processes  (see  Copper,  p.  32,  and  Silvee)  gold  is  obtained 
free  from  all  other  metals  except  silver ;  and  from  this  it  may  be  separated  by  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver,  but  only  when  it  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  alloy. 
When  nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve  the  silver,  the  alloy  is  submitted  to  an  operation 
termed  ■parting  or  quartation,  which  consists  in  fusing  it  with  foiu-  times  its  weight  of 
silver,  after  which  the  whole  of  the  silver  may  be  dissolved  out  by  nitric  acid. 

Pure  gold  may  be  obtained  from  any  alloy  containing  it,  by  dissolving  the  alloy  in 
a  mixture  of  two  measm-es  of  hydrochloric  and  one  measure  of  nitric  acid  ;  separating 
the  solution  from  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  by  filtration  ;  evaporating  it  over  the 
water-bath  till  acid  vapours  cease  to  be  exhaled  ;  then  dissolving  the  residue  in  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  adding  jprotosulphate  of  ii'on,  which  completely 
precipitates  the  gold  in  the  form  of  a  brown  or  brownish-yellow  powder,  tlie  jjroto- 
sulphate  of  iron  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  sesquisulphate  and  sesqui- 
chloride  : 

3Fe^S0*  +  AuCF  =  FeXSO^)^  +  Fe-CP  +  Au. 
The  gold  thus  precipitated  is  quite  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  but  aequu-es  that 
character  by  burnishing. 

From  alloys  of  gold  and  sUver,  or  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  gold  may  be 
separated  by  tlie  action  of  strong  srdphuric  acid.  The  alloy,  after  being  granulated 
by  poiu'ing  it  in  the  melted  state  into  water,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  or  cast-iron 
vessel  with  2i  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-815  (66°  Baumc^), 
the  heat  beuig  continued  as  long  as  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved.  The  silver  and  copper 
are  thereby  converted  into  sulphates,  while  the  gold  remains  unattacked.  The  solution 
is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  -with  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  of 
specific  graxdty  1'653,  or  58°  Baum6  (obtained  by  concentrating  the  acid  mother- 
liquors  of  sulphate  of  copper  produced  in  the  operation),  and  afterwards  left  at  rest. 
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The  gold  fhen  settles  down,  and  the  liquid,  after  heing  diluted  with  water,  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  leaden  vessel  and  again  boiled  with  sheets  of  eopxjer  immersed  in  it.  The 
silver  is  then  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state,  while  the  coj)per  is  converted  into 
sulphate,  and  dissolves.  The  gold  deposited  in  the  manner  above  described  stiU 
retains  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  treating  it  a  second 
and  a  third  time  with  strong  stilphtu'ic  acid:  it  then  retains  only  0'005  of  silver. 
This  process  is  not  applicable  to  alloys  containing  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  gold ; 
richer  alloys  must  first  be  fused  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  silver.  It  is  applied 
on  the  large  scale  to  the  extraction  of  gold,  chiefly  from  alloys  which  contain  but 
little  of  that  metal,  such  as  native  silver  and  old  silver  coins,  and,  as  now  practised, 
is  economically  available  even  when  the  amount  of  gold  does  not  exceed  one  part 
in  2000. 

Some  specimens  of  Australian  gold  contain  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  tin  or  antimony,  or 
both.  Gold  thus  alloyed  is  brittle,  and  not  fit  for  rolling.  The  best  mode  of 
removing  the  tin  and  antimony  is  to  oxidise  them  by  fusing  the  imptire  gold  with 
about  10  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper  and  a  small  quantity  of  borax :  a  perfectly 
malleable  gold  is  then  obtained,  containing  a  small  percentage  of  copper.  (Waring- 
ton,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  34.) 

Frofcrties. — Gold  is  the  only  metal  of  a  yellow  colour.  When  pure,  it  is  more 
malleable  than  any  other  metal,  and  nearly  as  soft  as  lead.  Its  ductility  appears  to 
have  scarcely  a  limit.  A  single  grain  of  gold  has  been  drawn  into  a  wire  500  feet  in 
length,  and  this  metal  is  beaten  out  into  leaves  which  have  not  more  than  l-200,000th 
of  an  inch  of  thickness.  The  coating  of  gold  on  gilt  silver  wire  is  still  thinner. 
Gold,  when  very  thin,  is  transparent,  thin  gold  leaf  appearing  green  by  transmitted 
light.  The  green  colotir  passes  into  a  ruby-red  when  highly  attenuated  gold  is 
heated :  in  the  red  gold-glass,  the  gold  is  in  the  metallic  state.  (Faraday.) 

The  density  of  gold  varies  from  19'258  to  19'367,  according  as  it  has  been  more  or 
less  compressed.  Its  specific  heat,  referred  to  water  as  unity,  is  0'324  (Regnault). 
Its  heat-conducting  power  (silver  =  100)  is  53-2  (Wiedemann  and  Franz);  and 
its  electric  conducting  power  (silver  =  100)  is  59-0  (Eiess),  64-9  (Beoquerel), 
68-5  (Lenz),  65-19  at  21-8°  C.  (Matthiessen.) 

Gold  melts  at  1200°  C.  (2192^  F.)  according  to  PouiUet;  at  1380°  C.  (2518°  F.) 
according  to  Guyton-Marveau ;  at  1425°  C.  (2596°  F.)  according  to  Daniell;  it  con- 
tracts considerably  on  becoming  solid.  Like  most  other  metals,  it  is  volatile  at  high 
temperatures.  It  was  formerly  sujiposed  that  the  heat  of  a  powerful  burning-glass,  or 
of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  was  required  to  volatilise  gold,  but  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Napier  (Chem.  Soo.  Qu.  J.  x.  229  ;  xi.  168)  and  Makins  {ibid.  xi.  97),  it 
appears  that  the  volatilisation  takes  place  when  alloys  of  gold  and  silver  are  cupelled 
with  lead  in  an  ordinary  muffle-furnace.  Deposits  taken  from  the  chimney  of  a  small 
reverberatory  furnace  in  which  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  containing  a  very  small 
proportion  of  gold  had  been  melted'  almost  daily  for  months  together,  were  found  to 
contain,  on  the  average,  about  14  per  cent,  of  sUver,  and  7'1  gi'ains  of  gold  per  mark 
(8  oz.)  of  silver. 

Gold  does  not  oxidise  or  tarnish  in  the  air  at  common  temperatures,  or  even  when 
strongly  ignited,  but,  like  the  other  noble  metals,  it  is  dissipated  and  perhaps  partly 
oxidised  when  a  powerful  charge  of  electricity  is  sent  through  thin  leaves  or  wires 
of  it  (p.  396).  Gold  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid,  or 
indeed  by  any  single  acid.  It  is  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  which  converts  it  into  the 
trichloride,  and  by  acid  mixtures,  such  as  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  evolve  chlorine. 

Compoimds  of  Gold. — Gold  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  viz.  the  Aiirous  covi- 
pounds,  in  which  it  is  monatomic,  and  the  Auric  comjmmds,  in  which  it  is  triatomic. 
In  its  chemical  relations  it  exhibits  rather  a  chlorous  than  a  basylous  character,  so 
that  its  oxides  tend  to  unite  with  bases  rather  than  with  acids,  and  its  chlorides  and 
iodides  readily  form  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  and  iodides  of  the  more  basylous 
metals. 

GO'SmH,  ilXiaOirS  of.  Gold  unites  vnth  nearly  all  metals  ;  but  its  most  impor- 
tant alloys  are  those  which  it  forms  with  silver  and  copper.  Gold  which  is  used  for 
coins,  watches,  articles  of  jewellery,  &c.,  is  always  alloyed  ■ndth  coj)per,  to  increase  its 
hardness,  pure  gold  being  much  too  soft  for  any  of  these  purposes.  The  standard  for 
coin  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  11  gold  with  1  alloy;  in  France  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  9  gold  to  1  alloy.  For  articles  of  jewellery  gold  is  also  frequently  alloyed 
with  silver,  which  gives  it  a  lighter  colour.  The  alloys  of  gold,  both  with  silver  and 
with  copper,  are  more  fusible  than  gold  itself.  The  solder  used  for  gold  trinkets  is 
composed  of  5  parts  gold  and  1  part  copper,  or  of  4  parts  gold,  1  part  copper,  and  1 
part  silver. 

It  has  already  been  obsers'ed  (p.  925)  that  native  gold  almost  always  contains  silver, 
varying  in  proportion  from  0*2  to  62  per  cent.    The  ckcirum  of  the  ancients  is  an 
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alloy  of  gold  and  silvrr,  containing,  according  to  Klaproth,  6G'7  pw-  cent,  gold,  or  2  gold 
to  1  silver. 

Amalgam  of  GohJ. — Gold  unites  readily  with  mercnrj-,  forming  a  -n-liite  amalgam  ; 
the  smallest  quantify  of  mercimal  vapour  coming  in  contact  with  gold  is  sufBeient  to 
turn  it  white.  Mercury  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  gold  without 
losing  its  fluidity,  but  when  quite  saturated  it  acquires  a  waxy  consistence.  Wlicn  the 
liquid  amalgam  is  strained  through  chamois-leather,  merciu-y  passes  through,  together 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  gold,  and  thei-e  remains  a  white  amalgam,  of  pasty  con- 
sistence, containing  about  2  parts  of  gold  to  1  part  of  mercury.  By  dissolving  1  part 
of  gold  in  1000  parts  of  mercury,  pressing  through  chamois-leather,  and  treating  the 
residue  with  dilute  nitric  acid  at  a  moderate  heat,  a  solid  amalgam,  Au"Hg", 
is  obtained,  which  crystallises  in  shining  four-sided  prisms,  retains  its  lustre  in  the  air, 
is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  does  not  melt  even  when  heated  till 
the  mercury  volatilises.    (T.  H.  Henry,  Phil.  Mag.  [i]  is.  468.) 

A  native  amalgam  of  gold,  Au^Hg',  is  found  in  small  yellowish  crystals  of  specific 
gravity  15'47  in  the  native  mercury  of  Mariposa  in  California  (gold,  39'()2 — 41"63 
per  cent.,  mercury,  60-98 — o8*H7).  An  amalgam  of  gold  and  silver  is  found  in  small 
white  soft  grains  accompanying  platinum,  at  Choco,  New  Granada.  It  contains  38"39 
per  cent,  gold,  S'OO  silver,  and  57 '40  mercury,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula 

llg^   {Banundshcrg's  Mimralchcmic,  p.  10.) 

Gildhuj. — The  pasty  amalgram  of  2  parts  of  gold  and  1  part  mercury  is  used  for 
gilding  ornamental  articles  of  copper  and  bronze.  The  surface  of  the  object  is  fu\st 
thoroughly  cleaned  by  heating  it  to  redness,  then  plunging  it  into  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sometimes  for  an  instant  also  into  strong  nitric  acid ;  it  is  then  amalgamated 
by  washing  it  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  pressed  iipou  the 
pasty  amalgam,  a  portion  of  which  adheres  to  it.  The  mercury  is  then  expelled  by 
heat,  and  the  gold-surface  finally  polished.    Silver  may  be  gilt  by  similar  processes. 

Articles  of  copper,  chiefly  copper  trinkets,  are  also  gilt  by  immersion  in  a  boiling 
solution  of  chloride  of  golcl  in  an  alkaline  carbonate,  after  having  been  cleaned  by 
processes  similar  to  those  just  described. 

But  the  process  now  most  generally  adopted  is  that  of  drctro-fillding,  which  is  per- 
f  jrmed  by  immersing  the  objects  to  be  gilt  in  a  solution  of  1(>  parts  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  1  part  of  cyanide  of  gold  in  100  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  con- 
necting them  with  the  negative  piole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  while  the  positive  pole  is 
connected  with  a  bar  of  gold  also  immersed  in  the  liquid.  The  solution  is  then 
decomposed  by  the  cui-rent,  the  gold  being  deposited  on  the  objects  at  the  negative 
pole,  while  the  gold  connected  with  the  positive  pole  dissolves  and  keeps  the  solution 
at  a  nearly  uniform  strength.  (See  Cyanides,  p.  213.)  The  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
the  solution  is  sometimes  replaced  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  cyanide  of 
gold  by  sesqiiioxide  of  gold,  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  or  srdphide  of  gold ;  Init 
tlie  composition  above  given  is  that  which  is  most  generally  adopted.  This  mode  of 
gilding  may  be  at  once  applied  to  copper,  brass,  bronze,  silver,  or  platinum.  To  gild 
iron,  steel,  or  tin,  it  is  necessary  first  to  deposit  a  layer  of  copper  on  the  surface,  which 
is  effected  by  immersion  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  bath  of  cyanide  of  copper  and 
potassium.    (See  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  cfr.,  art.  Electro-Mbtalluegy,  ii.  95.) 

GOEilS,  OF,  AuBr^,  is  produced  by  dissolving  gold  in  bromine- 

water,  or  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hych'obromie  acids.  It  greatly  resembles  the 
trichloride,  crystallises  with  tolerable  facility,  and  f  irms,  with  the  more  basic  metallic 
bromides,  a  series  of  double  salts  called  hromo-aiiratcs,  e.g.  hromo-auratc  of  potassium, 
KCl.AuBrl 

G-OIaE,  CmSJUSBES  tSE*.  The  Protochloride,  or  Aitroiis  chloride, 
AuCl,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  trichloride  to  dryness,  heating  the 
residue  to  about  the  melting  point  of  tin,  and  constantly  stirring  it  as  long  as  chlorine 
is  evolved.  It  is  a  white  saline  mass,  having  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  quite  insoluble  in 
water.  In  the  dry  state  it  is  permanent,  but  in  contact  vrith  water,  it  is  resolved — 
gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  instantaneously  at  the  boiling-heat — into  metallic 
gold  and  the  trichloride. 

Trichloride  of  Golcl  or  Auric  Chloride,  AuCP. — This  compound  is  formed 
when  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitromm-iatic  acid.  The  solution  is  yellow,  and  becomes 
paler  with  an  excess  of  acid,  but  is  of  a  deep)  red  when  neutral  in  composition.  It  is 
obtained  in  the  last  condition  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  gold,  tiU  the  liquid  is  of  a 
dark  ruby  colour,  and  begins  to  emit  chlorine.  It  forms  on  cooling  a  dark  red  crj'stal- 
line  mass,  which  deliquesces  quickly  in  air.  But  the  only  method  of  procuring  aiu-ic 
chloride  perfectly  free  from  acid  salt,  is  to  decompose  aurous  chloride  with  water.  An 
acid  chloride  of  gold  or  chloride  of  gold  and  hydrogen,  crystallises  easily  from  an  acid 
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solution,  in  long  needles  of  a  pale  yellow  coloiir,  wliicli  are  permanent  in  di-y  air,  but 
run  into  a  liquid  in  damp  air.  The  solution  of  this  salt  (ordinary  gold-solution)  de- 
posits gold  on  its  surface,  and  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  turned  to  the  light.  The  gold 
is  also  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  hj  jp^osphorus,  by  most  metals,  hy  ferrous  salts, 
by  arscniotis  and  anthnonious  acids,  and  by  many  vigitable  and  animal  substances,  by 
vegetable  acids,  by  oxalcde  of  potassium,  &c.,  carbonic  anhydride  then  escaping.  Stdphi/- 
dric  acid  and  sidpliidc  of  ammonium  throw  down  black  sulphide  of  gold,  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  latter  reagent.  Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonium  produce  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  fulminating  gold.  Potash  added  in  excess  forms  no  precipitate,  unless  it 
contains  organic  matter,  in  which  case  a  slight  precipitate  of  aiu'ous  oxide  is  p)roduced. 
Cyanide  of  fotassium  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  excess.  Fcrrocyanide  of 
•potassium  colours  the  solution  emerald-green.  Stannous  chloride  produces  a  purple 
or  brown  precipitate  (purple  of  Cassius),  varying  in  colour  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  solutions  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  mixed.  This  reaction  will  indicate 
by  a  faint  colouring  the  presence  of  1  pt.  of  gold  in  64,000  pts.  of  liquid.  Trichloride  of 
antimony  produces  a  shining  yellow  precipitate  of  metallic  gold.  Iodide  of  potassium 
colours  the  liquid  black,  and  then  tlirows  down  a  greenish,  precipitate  of  auric  iodide. 
Tincture  of  galls  throws  down  metallic  gold. 

Trichloride  of  gold  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in  some  essential  oils.  It  unites  with  most 
other  chlorides,  forming  double  salts  called  chloro-aurates,  which  are  almost  all 
orange-coloured  when  crystallised;  in  efflorescing,  they  acquire  a  lemon-yellow  colour, 
but  in  the  anhydrous  state  tliey  are  of  an  intense  red.  Tiiey  are  obtauied  by  evapo- 
rating the  mixed  solutions  of  the  two  salts. 

Chloro-aurate  of  potassium,  2(KCl.AuCP)..5IPO,  crystallises  in  striated  prisms 
with  right  summits,  or  in  thin  hexagonal  tables,  which  are  very  efflorescent ;  it  becomes 
anhydrous  at  100°  C.  The  anhydrous  salt  fuses  readily  when  heated,  but  loses 
chlorine  and  becomes  a  liquid,  which  is  black  while  hot,  and  yellow  when  cold.  It  is 
then  a  compound  of  aurous  chloride  with  chloride  of  potassium.  Chloro-aurate  of 
ammonium  crystallises  in  transparent  prismatic  needles,  which  become  opaque  in  air. 
Johnston  found  their  composition  to  be  NH^Cl.AuCl'.H^O.  Chloro-aurate  of  sodium 
ci-ystallises  in  long  four-sided  prisms,  and  is  permanent  in  air.  Its  comjiosition  is 
NaCl.AuCP.2H-0.  Bonsdortf  has  prepared  similar  double  salts  with  the  chlorides 
of  barium,  strontium,  calcium;  magnesium,  manganese,  zinc,  cadmium,  cobcdt,  and  nickel. 
The  calcium-salt  contains  three,  and  the  magnesium-salt  six,  atoms  of  water. 

Trichloride  of  gold  likewise  forms  crystalline  double  salts  with  the  hydrochlorates  of 
many  organic  bases,  e.  g.  chloro-aurate  of  ethylamine,  C-H'N.HCI.AuCP ;  and  these 
gold-salts  are  in  many  uistances  more  convenient  than  the  corresponding  platinum- 
salts  for  fixing  the  composition  of  the  organic  base,  because  they  are  less  liable  to 
decomposition.  (Hofmann.) 

«J01.I>,  ClTABlzmES  OF.    (See  Ctantdes,  p.  212.) 

GOiB,  35ETECTEOOT  AST©  ESTIOTATIOKT  OF.  1.  i?facz!207zs.— Gold- 
compounds  heated  on  charcoal  v.-ith  borax  or  carbonate  of  sodium  in  the  inner  flame 
yield  a  yellow,  very  malleable  button  of  metallic  gold. 

For  the  reactions  of  gold  in  solution  see  Trichloride  of  Gold  above. 

2.  Estimation  and  Separation.- — Gold  is  always  estimated  in  the  metallic  state.  It 
is  generally  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  nitromnriatio  acid  by  protosidphate  of 
iron  or  oxalic  acid.  Protosulphate  of  iron  throws  down  the  gold  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
brown  powder.  If  the  gold-solution  is  quite  neutral,  it  must  be  first  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid;  otherwise  the  precipitated  gold  will  be  contaminated  with  ferric 
oxide  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  ferrous  sulpluite.  If  the  gold-solution 
contains  miich  free  nitric  acid,  there  is  a  risk  of  some  of  the  precipitated  gold  being 
redissolved  by  the  nitromm-iatio  acid  present.  To  prevent  this,  the  excess  of  nitric  acid 
must  be  destroyed  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  boiling,  before  the  iron-solution  is 
added.  Oxalic  acid  reduces  gold  slowly  but  completely;  the  gold-solution  must  be 
digested  with  it  for  24  or  48  houre. 

These  methods  of  precipitation  serve  to  separate  gold  from  most  other  metals.  In 
such  cases,  oxalic  acid  is  mostly  to  be  preferred  as  the  precipitating  agent,  because, 
when  the  quantities  of  the  other  metals  are  also  to  be  determined,  the  jiresence  of  a 
large  amount  of  iron  in  solution  is  very  inconvenient. 

The  separation  of  gold  in  aUoys  may  generally  be  effected  by  dissolving  out  the 
baser  metals  with  nitric,  or  sometimes  with  hydi-ochlorio  or  sulphuric  acid.  When, 
however,  the  proportion  of  gold  is  considerable,  it  may  happen  that  tlie  alloy  is  but 
very  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  especially  if  the  other  metal  be  silver  or  lead.  In 
such  a  case,  it  is  best  to  treat  the  alloy  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  precipitate  the 
gold  with  oxalic  acid.  Or,  again,  the  alloy  may  be  fused  ■svith  a  kno-mi  weight  of  lead 
or  silver,  as  in  the  mctliod  of  quartation  (p.  923),  and  thereby  rendered  decomposible  by 
ziitric  acid.   To  separate  gold  from  tin,  H.  Eose  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxii.  163)  boils  the  finely 
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dirided  alloy  witli  rather  strong  suljiliiirie  acid  mixed  with  liydi-oehlorie  acid ;  heats 
the  liquid  till  the  acid  is  partly  volatilised ;  precipitates  with  water ;  and  dissolves  out 
the  stannic  oxide  by  means  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  gold  then  remaining. 

The  analysis  or  assay  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  cop)per  is  usually  made  by  cupellation 
with  lead.  The  weight  of  the  button  remaining  on  the  cupel  gives  directly  tho 
amount  of  gold  in  the  alloy  after  cei'tain  corrections.  Alloys  containing  both  silver 
and  copper  are  cupelled  with  lead  and  a  quantity  of  silver  siitfieient  to  bring  the 
proportion  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  alloy  to  1  pt.  gold  and  3  pts.  silver.  The  button 
obtained  by  cupeUation  then  consists  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  from  wdiieh  tlie 
silver  may  be  dissolved  out  by  nitric  acid.    (See  Gold-assay,  p.  932.) 

Small  ornamental  articles,  wluch  would  be  destroyed  if  submitted  to  any  of  the 
preceding  processes,  are  approximately  assayed  by  rubbing  them  on  a  peculiar  kind  of 
black  stone,  called  the  toiichstonc,  so  as  to  leave  a  streak  of  metal,  the  appearance  of 
which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  similar  streaks  produced  from  alloys  of  known 
comjjositiou.  A  further  comparison  is  obtained  by  examining  the  ajipearance  which 
the  streaks  present  when  treated  with  acids.  This  method  is  also  sometimes  used  in 
the  assaying  of  coins,  to  afford  an  indication  of  the  quantity  of  silver  required  in  the 
cupellation.  The  touchstone,  which  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  bituminous  quartz,  was 
originally  obtained  from  Lydia ;  but  stones  of  similar  quality  are  now  found  in 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia. 

3.  Atomic  weight  of  gold. — Berzelius  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  this  metal : 
1.  By  precipitating  it  from  tho  trichloriile  with  metallic  mcrcmy.  In  two  e.xiieriineuts, 
9'35o  pts.  gold  were  preeijiitated  by  1'1'29  pts.  mei'cury,  and  6-557  pts.  gold  by  9'95 
mercury.  Assuming  ITg  =  100,  and  calculating  from  the  equation  AuCl'  +  3Hg  = 
3HgCl  +  Au,  the  mean  of  these  results  gives  for  the  atomic  weight  of  gold  the  number 
198-25. 

2.  By  the  analysis  of  chloro-aurate  of  potassium,  KCl.AuCP  (Berz.  Jahresb. 
XXV.  41).  The  salt  was  reduced  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydi'ogen  ;  the  residue  of 
gold  and  chloride  of  potassium  was  weighed ;  the  cliloride  of  potassium  then  dissolved 
out  by  water  ;  and  the  weight  of  the  gold  determined.  Assuming  the  atomic  weight 
of  chloride  of  potassium  to  be  74-5,  the  mean  of  five  experiments  gave  for  gold  tho 
number  196'o2. 

Levol  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  355)  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  gold  by 
dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  metal  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  removing  the  nitric 
acid  by  repeatedly  boiling  down  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  passing 
sulphurous  acid  gas  through  it,  and  precipitating  the  resulting  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
solution  of  a  barium-salt;  3  at.  sulphate  of  barium  thus  produced  correspond  to  2  at. 
gold,  thus : 

2AuCP  +  3S0=  +  GH-0  =  Au-  +  61101  +  3H=S0*. 

From  1  gramme  of  gold  Levol  obtained  1782  Ba'-'SO',  whence,  if  Ba-SO'  =  116-48, 
the  atomic  weight  of  gold  is  found  to  be  very  nearly  196,  which  is  the  number  now 
generally  adopted. 

GOX.3),  lOSIDES  OE",  Afroiis  Iodide,  Aul,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
hyfbiodic  acid  on  auric  oxide,  water  being  formed  and  two-thirds  of  the  iodine  set  free: 

AirO'  +  eni  =  2AuI  +  3H=0  -t-  21- ; 
also  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  in  equivalent  proportions,  and  in  successive  small 
quantities,  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  auric  chloride  : 

AuCP  +  3KI  =  Aul  4-  3KC1  +  I«. 
It  is  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Auric  Iodide,  Aul',  is  formed  by  gradually  adding  a  neutral  solution  of  aurie 
chloride  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  liquid  then  acquires  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  yields  a  dark  green  precipitate  of  auric  iodide,  which  redissolves  on  agita- 
tion ;  but  after  1  at.  of  the  auric  chloride  has  been  added  to  4  at.  iodide  of  potassium, 
a  further  addition  of  the  gold-solution  decolorises  the  liquid,  and  forms  a  permanent 
precipitate  of  aiu'ic  iodide,  because  the  iodide  of  gold  and  potassium  at  first  produced 
is  thereby  decomposed.    The  successive  actions  are  repz-esented  by  the  equations: 

4KI  -t-  AuCP  =  3KC1  +  KI.AuP;  and  3(KI.AuI^)  -I-  AuCP  =  3KC1  -i-  4AuP. 

Auric  iodide  is  a  very  unstable  compound.  When  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  is  gTadually  converted  into  yellow  aureus  iodide,  and  afterwards  into 
metallic  gold.  It  combines  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  with  the  more  basic  metallic 
iodides,  forming  double  salts,  called  iodn-auratcs :  MI. Aul'. 

The  putassiiim-sa/f,  KI.AuI',  produced  by  dissolving  auric  iodide  in  aqueous  iodide 
of  potassium,  or  by  adding  1  at.  aurie  chloride  to  4  at.  iodide  of  potassium  in  solution 
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and  leaving  the  liquid  to  crystallise,  fonns  long,  slender,  black,  four-sided  prisms,  with 
dihedral  summits,  and  having  the  lateral  faces  striated ;  they  have  a  strong  lustre, 
and  are  opaque  even  by  candle-light.  They  give  otF  iodine  -when  heated,  and  leave 
a  skeleton  of  gold  together  with  iodide  of  potassium.  In  pure  water  they  dissolve,  with 
partial  decomposition ;  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  and  iodide  of  potassium  dissolve  them 
perfectly. 

GOXiD,  nXA.smi'HSXBE.  A  brass  containing  about  4  parts  copper  to  1  part  zinc. 
(See  CoppEB,  AxLOYS  of,  p.  47.) 

GOXiD,  SSOSAIC.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  containing  about  equal  parts  of 
the  two  metals.  (See  Coppek,  Alloys  of,  p.  47;  also  Z/rt's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
ic  ii.  398.) 

GOZiS,  IWETAtliUIiaV  OP.  See  p.  923,  and  for  further  details,  Ure's  Bic- 
tionary  of  Arts,  tfc.  ii.  396. 

GOliU,  OSCISES  OP.  Aurovs  Oxide,  Au^'O,  is  obtained  as  a  green  powder 
by  decomposing  auric  chloride  with  cold  potash-solution.  It  is  partly  dissolved  by  the 
alkali,  and  soon  begins  to  decompose,  being  resolved  into  auric  oxide  and  metallic  gold, 
which  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  as  a  thin  film,  appearing  green  by  trans- 
mitted light,  like  gold-leaf. 

Atirio  Oxide,  Au^O'. — This  oxide  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  tri- 
chloride by  alkalis ;  but  the  precipitate  always  retains  a  portion  of  the  alkali,  which 
is  difiBcult  to  remove.  A  good  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  digest  magnesia  or  oxide 
of  zinc  in  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  and  decompose  the  resulting  magnesium  or  zinc 
compound  with  cold  nitric  acid  (Pelletier).  Fremy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxi.  478) 
recommends  the  following  process: — The  solution  of  the  trichloride  is  mixed  with  a 
suf&cient  quantity  of  potash  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  first  produced,  and  boiled  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hoxir,  whereupon  the  liquid,  which  is  at  first  dark  brown,  gradually 
assumes  a  yellow  tint ;  siilphurio  acid  is  then  added  in  slight  excess ;  and  the  resulting 
precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  water  till  the  wash-water  no  longer 
gives  a  precipitate  with  barium-salts.  The  precipitate  consists  of  auric  oxide.  The 
first  addition  of  the  potash  converts  the  chloride  of  gold  into  an  oxychloride,  which 
then  forms  a  soluble  compound  with  the  potash  ;  and  if  the  solution  be  treated  with  an 
acid  without  previous  boiling,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  consisting  of  the  oxychloride, 
which  may  be  distinguished  from  the  auric  oxide  by  dissolving  slowly,  but  completely, 
in  pure  water.  It  is  only  by  continued  boiling  that  the  compound  of  the  oxychloride 
with  potash  is  converted  into  the  aurate  of  potassium,  the  conversion  being  attended 
with  the  change  of  colour  above  noticed.  The  auric  oxide  obtained  in  the  manner  just 
described  is  not  quite  free  from  potash,  even  after  long-continued  washing.  It  may 
be  purified  completely  by  treating  it  with  very  strong  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  it 
readily — mixing  the  solution  with  water,  which  immediately  precipitates  the  auric  oxide 
— and  washing  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  pure  water. 

Auric  oxide  dried  at  100°  C.  is  a  brown-black  powder,  or  a  brown  mass  having  a 
conchoidal  fracture.  When  exposed  to  light,  particularly  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  it  is  very  quickly  reduced.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  an  incipient  red  heat.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  the  only  acid  which  dissolves  and  retains  this  oxide,  and  then  trichloride 
of  gold  is  formed.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  pre- 
cipitated from  these  solutions  by  water.  On  the  other  hand,  it  possesses  decided  acid 
relations,  its  affinity  for  alkaline  oxides  being  so  great  that,  when  boiled  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  potassium,  it  is  dissolved,  the  liquid  becomes  alkaline,  and  aurate  of 
potassium,  K^O.Au'O',  or  AuKO''',  is  formed.  The  auratcs  of  the  alkali-metals  and 
alkaline  earth-metals  are  nearly  colourless,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  water. 

Aurate  of  ammonium.  Fulminating  gold. — AVlien  a  solution  of  gold  is  precipitated 
by  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  a  powder  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  is  obtained,  which 
is  a  compound  of  aurate  of  ammonium  with  a  portion  of  the  trichloride  of  gold.  This 
compound  explodes  by  heat,  but  the  detonation  is  not  strong.  But  when  the  solution 
of  gold  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  well  washed  by 
ebullition  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  or  better  in  water  containing  potash,  the  fulmi- 
nating gold  has  a  yellowish-brovra  colour  with  a  tinge  of  purple,  and  when  dry, 
explodes  very  easily  with  a  loud  report,  accompanied  by  a  feeble  flame.  It  may  be 
exploded  by  a  heat  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  or  by  the  blow  of  a 
hammer.  Its  composition  has  not  been  exactly  determined,  but  if  the  ammonia  is 
present  in  double  the  proportion  tliat  would  contain  the  hydrogen  necessary  to  burn 
the  oxygen  of  the  auric  oxide,  which  Berzelius  considers  probable,  its  constituents 
may  be  Au(NH^)O^.NH^  or  AuH0'^.2NII'.  The  affinity  of  auric  oxide  for  ammonia 
is  so  great,  that  it  takes  that  alkali  from  all  acids.  Thus,  when  aiu-ic  oxide  is  digested 
in  sulphate  of  ammonium,  fulminating  gold  is  formed,  and  the  liquid  becomes  acid. 

Aurate  of  potassium,  K'^0.Au-0'.6H^0,  or  AuKO'-.SH'O,  is  obtained  in  the 
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crystalline  state  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  auric  acid  in  a  slight  excess  of  pure 
potasli,  first  over  the  open  fixe  and  afterwards  in  vacuo :  the  crystals  may  be  freed 
from  adhering  potash  by  recrystallisation  from  water,  then  di-aiuod  on  unglazod 
porcelain  and  dried  in  vacuo.  A\u-ate  of  potassium  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  forms 
a  yellowish  strongly  alkaline  solution,  which  is  decomposed  by  nearly  all  organic  bodies, 
the  gold  being  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  :  it  is  also  decomposed  by  heat.  With 
most  metallic  salts  it  forms  precipitates  of  aurates,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant ;  thus,  chloride  of  calcium  forms  a  precipitate  of 
aurate  of  calcium,  soluble  in  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  solution  of  aurate 
of  jiotassiiim  may  be  used  as  a  bath  for  electro-gilding. 

Aurosidpliite  of  I'otas.iium,  AuK0'^.4KHS0'.^H-0,  is  deposited  in  beautiful 
yellow  needles  when  sulphite  of  potassium  is  added  drop  by  di-op  to  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  aurate  of  potassium.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  dissolves 
■with  decomposition  in  pure  water,  especially  if  hot,  giving  off  sulphurous  anhydi-idc  and 
depositing  metallic  gold.  Acids  decompose  it  in  a  similar  manner.  After  drying  in 
vacuo,  it  may  be  preserved  for  two  or  three  months,  in  well  closed  bottles,  but  ulti- 
mately decomposes,  giving  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  leaving  metallic  gold  and 
sulphate  of  potassium.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place  more  quickly  when  the 
salt  is  heated.    (Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivi.  315.) 

Ajpurple  oxide  of  gold,  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  protoxide  and  tri- 
oxide,  p)robably  AuO,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  certain  reagents,  e.  g.  diehloride 
of  tin  and  organic  substances  on  solutions  of  gold.  Chloride  of  gold  stains  the  skin 
purple,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  this  oxide. 

OXYGEKT-SiSLliTS  OF.  The  oxides  of  gold  show  but  little  tendency  to 
unite  with  oxj'gen-aeids.  The  trioxide  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid,  but  the  solution 
is  decomposed  by  evaporation  or  dilution.  Two  double  hyposulphites  of  gold  and 
sodium  are  known :  /'q''n'\2  ) 

Sodio-aurous  Hyjposuljihite.    Au-S=0'.3Na=S=0^4H=0,  or        j^^,  ^  0'.2H-0.— This 

salt  is  prepared  by  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  trichloride  of  gold  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  sodium,  and  precipitating  with  alcoliol.  When  piu'ifled  by  repeated  solu- 
tion in  water  and  precipitation  by  alcoliol,  it  forms  delicate,  colourless  needles.  It 
has  a  sweetish  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  in  alcohol.  It  is  de- 
composed by  heat  and  by  nitric  acid,  with  deposition  of  metallic  gold.  Its  solution 
gives  a  blackish  precipitate  with  sulphydric  acid  and  soluble  siilphides.  The  presence 
of  gold  in  this  solution  is  not  indicated  by  ferrous  sulphate,  stannous  chloride,  or  oxalic 
acid;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  vegetable 
acids,  neither  precipitate  sidphur  nor  expel  sidphurous  acid  from  it.  When  mixed 
with  chloride  of  barium,  it  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  baryto-mtroiis  hypo- 
sulphite, containing    g^a^l,  Sulphuric  acid  removes  all  the  baryta  from  this 

salt,  and  leaves  hi/d.rated,  au.rous  hyposulphite,  which  is  uncrystallisable,  strongly  acid, 
and  tolerably  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  solution  of  the  sodium-salt  is 
used  for  fixing  daguerreotype  pictiu'es.  (Fordos  and  G61is,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys. 
[3]  xiii.  394.) 

A  sodin-auric  hj/pnsulpMtc  appears  also  to  be  formed  by  dropping  a  neutral  solution 
of  chloriile  of  gold  into  aqueous  hyposulphite  of  sodium.  (Fordos  and  Gelis.) 

dOlali,  PHOSPHZSi:  OP.  Gold  unites  readily  with  phosphorus  by  the  dry 
way,  forming  a  pale  yellow  compomid  more  fusible  than  gold.  Phospliuretted  hydro- 
gen passed  into  a  solution  of  gold  forms  a  precipitate  of  metallie  gold,  which  then 
absorbs  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  changes  to  a  black  non-metallic  mass  containing 
phosplKirus. 

GOZilB),  StriiPHIBSS  OS".  Aurous  Sulphide,  Au-S,  is  formed  when  sulphydric 
acid  gas  is  jiassrd  into  a  boiling  solution  of  the  trichloride  of  gold.  It  is  dark-brown, 
almost  black.  Aurous  sulphide  combines  with  the  protosulpliides  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  forming  double  salts  containing  1  at.  of  am-ous  sulphide  with  1  at.  of  the 
alkaline  sulphide.  The  sodium-salt  is  obtained  by  fusing  together  2  at.  protosulphide 
of  sodium,  1  at.  gold,  and  6  at.  sulphur;  digesting  the  fused  mass  in  water;  filtering 
the  yellow  solution  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  ;  and  concentrating  in  vacuo  over 
sulphuric  acid.  Yellow  crystals  are  then  obtained,  having  the  form  of  oblique  hex- 
agonal prisms  with  trilateral  or  quadrilateral  summits,  and  containing  NaAuS.2II"0. 
They  are  soluble  in  w'ater  and  alcohol.  The  potassium-salt,  which  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner,  forms  indistinct  crystals.    (Col.  Yorke,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  236.) 

Auric  Stdphidc,  Au-S^,  is  formed  by  passing  sulphytbic  acid  gas  into  a  cold  dilute 
solution  of  gold.  It  is  a  flocculent  sul)stance  of  a  strong  yellow  colour,  which  becomes 
deeper  by  drying  ;  it  loses  its  sulphur  at  a  moderate  heat. 

3  o  2 
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GOIi3>,  TS^LX.iraxsS  op.  Precipitated  on  mixing  a  solution  of  auric  chloride 
■with  telliirliydrie  acid  or  telluride  of  potassium.  It  likewise  remains  as  a  grej',  brittle, 
easily  fusible  mass,  when  auric  sulphotellurite,  Au^TeS*  is  heated.  (Berzel'ius.) 

COXiD-ABXiLXiGAIW.    See  page  927. 

GOIiD-ASSAY.  A  description  of  the  common  processes  of  assaying,  and  of  the 
furnaces  and  other  instruments  employed,  will  be  found  in  JJre' s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ^c. 
(article  Assaying),  in  Mitchell's  Manual  of  Assaying,  Phillips'  Metallurgy,  and  many 
other  works.  We  propose  here  to  confine  OMselves  to  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of 
the  gold-assay  process  in  its  highest  refinements,  as  it  is  at  present  practised  by  the 
Assayers  to  the  Koyal  Mint,  the  Bank  of  England,  Colonial  Mints,  &c.,  thus  supplying, 
as  we  believe,  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  publications  on  the  subject. 

We  think,  also,  that  the  process  here  described  may  serve  as  an  example  to 
analytical  chemists  and  experimentalists,  of  the  degree  of  method  which  may  be 
introduced  when  many  similar  operations  have  to  be  frequently  performed. 

The  gold-assayer,  receiving  a  gi-eat  number  of  sampiles  of  gold  alloyed  with  copper 
and  silver,  not  differing,  however,  very  widely  in  composition,  is  required  to  report  the 
exact  proportion  of  pure  gold  which  each  sample  contains.  To  accomplish  this  the 
ancient  processes  of  cupcllation  and  farting  are  still,  and  probably  ever  will  be,  used. 
They  are  as  follows: — A  given  weight  of  the  alloy,  say,  10,000,  is  weighed  out,  and 
being  placed  in  a  small  piorous  cup  or  cupel  heated  in  the  muffle  of  the  furnace,  is 
melted  up  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  and  with  about  three  times  as  much  pm-e 
silver  as  the  alloy  contains  of  pure  gold.  The  new  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead, 
with  traces,  perhaps,  of  other  metals,  being  now  exposed  at  a  strong  red  heat  to  a 
current  of  air,  the  copper,  lead,  &c.,  are  gradually  oxidised,  and  the  very  fusible  oxide 
of  lead,  dissolving  the  other  oxides,  carries  them  down  into  the  porous  substance  of  the 
cupel.  There  remains  a  button  of  very  malleable  alloy,  containing  three  parts  of  silver 
to  one  part  of  gold,  which,  after  being  laminated,  is  placed  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  By 
an  action  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  the  silver  is  now  almost  totally  dissolved 
away,  together  with  any  other  soluble  metals  which  may  be  present.  The  gold  is  left 
as  a  kind  of  skeleton,  or  spongy  yet  coherent  mass,  and  may  be  at  once  solidified  by 
drying  and  raising  to  a  red  heat.  The  result  of  the  assay  is  then  obtained,  decimally 
expressed,  by  a  simple  weighing. 

The  result,  however,  may,  or  must,  be  affected  by  numerous  errors,  arising  from  the 
following  chief  soiu'ces  :  — 

1.  Errors  of  weighing. 

2.  Loss  of  gold  by  slight  absorption  in  the  cupel,  and  by  volatilisation. 

3.  Slight  solution  of  the  gold  by  impurity  in  the  acid.* 

4.  Impossibility  of  dissolving  the  whole  of  the  silver  from  its  alloy  with  the  gold. 
Of  these  the  first  depend  on  the  balance  and  weights  employed,  and  the  skill  of  the 

operator ;  they  must  for  the  most  part  be  eliminated  by  attention  to  the  rules  given  under 
the  article  B.\xance.  The  second  and  thii-d  sources  of  error  would  tend  to  give  a  result 
slightly  below  the  truth  ;  the  last,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  would  cause  a  con- 
siderable excess  in  the  result. 

All  such  errors  may,  however,  be  very  nearly  eliminated  from  the  results  of  any 
number  of  assays,  on  condition  that  the  process  is  performed  with  perfect  uniformity 
in  the  case  of  all  the  assays,  and  that  the  total  resulting  error  in  any  one  case  is 
known  ;  for  then  a  correction  to  the  amount  of  this  error  can  at  once  be  applied  to 
every  other  result,  and  the  actual  truth  attained.  Now  the  process  can  be  rendered 
approximately  uniform  by  arrangements  afterwards  described,  and  the  constant  aggre- 
gate error  is  at  once  known  if  such  process  be  performed  upon  any  one  alloy  of  exactly 
known  composition.  Thus,  suppose  10,000  parts  of  each  of  the  alloys  A,  B,  C,  to  give 
the  respective  results  9207,  9416,  9077,  parts  of  gold— but  let  it  be  known  that  the 
true  result  for  A  would  have  been  9200  parts — then  the  true  residts  for  the  others  would 
have  been  9409,  9070  parts.  More  strictly,  indeed,  tlie  corrections  for  B  and  C  would 
have  been  —7  x  9-109  9200  and  -  7  x  9070  -=-  9200;  hutwe  may  neglect  anything 
less  than  1  part,  and  use  the  same  corrections  for  aU  alloys  which  ai-e  likely  to  be 
assayed  together. 

It  still  remains  to  be  shown  how  a  single  specimen  of  gold  of  known  composition  can 
be  obtained.  Perfectly  pure  gold  is  this  required  standard  ;  for  if  we  assay  10,000  of 
pure  gold  and  obtain  the  result — 10,007,  for  instance,  the  error  of  the  process  is  ob- 
viously, at  least,  7  parts.  It  is  better,  however,  on  the  score  of  imiformity,  to  weigh 
out  about  as  much  pure  gold  as  the  ordinary  alloys  usually  contain,  say  9200,  and 
adding  about  800  of  silver,  to  perform  the  process  as  usual.    If  we  get  9207  parts  of 

•  Nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acirt  will  dissolve  gold  (I?  er  zel  i  u  s).  Now  wlien  an  alloy  of  silver 
and  gold  is  boiled  in  nitric  acid,  considerable  quantities  of  nitrous  acid  are  generated,  and  the  proiluc- 
ti  n  of  this  acid  is  still  further  promoted  bv  the  practice  of  introducn;;  small  hits  of  charcoal  towardi 
the  end  of  the  ebullition  to  prevent  bumping.   (IVIakins,  Cliem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  101.) 
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pure  gold  as  the  apparent  result,  the  error  of  the  assay  is  plainly  seven  parts.  The 
difficulty  now  occurs  of  obtaining  pure  gold  and  proving  it  to  be  perfectly  pure  ;  but 
practically  we  attain  the  desired  end  if  we  assume  that  to  be  pure  gold  which  is  the 
•purest  that  can  be  attained  hy  any  known  chemical lyroccss.  Prepare  then,  samples  of 
gold  of  the  utmost  purity,  and  compare  these  against  each  other  by  numerous  careful 
assays  ;  assuming  the  purest  to  be  absolutely  pure  or  nearly  so,  the  composition  of  each 
becomes  known.  This  task  too,  once  performed,  is  not  again  necessary  so  long  as  the 
specimens  of  pure  gold  last,  or  their  standard  of  purity  can  be  transmitted  by  suf- 
ficiently careful  comparison  with  new  samples  of  pure  gold. 

Strict  uniformity  of  operation  then,  combined  with  the  comparison  of  the  results 
with  the  known  purity  of  certain  specimens  of  pure  gold,  is  the  mode  in  which  alone 
the  accuracy  of  large  numbers  of  assays  can  be  obtained.  Such  being  the  rationale,  we 
now  describe  the  practice  of  the  process. 

In  the  first  place,  the  balance  employed  must  be  not  only  extremely  sensitive  and 
sure,  but  also  quick,  qualities  which  can  only  be  combined  in  a  very  light  and 
beautifully  constructed  beam.  The  instrument  which  we  shall  recommend  is  one  bj' 
ffirtling,  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  with  a  ten-inch  skeleton  beam  resting  on  an 
agate  edge  in  the  centre,  and  with  very  light  pans  suspended  upon  ruby  points  working 
into  a  small  steel  cross-piece  (see  the  figure  under  article  Balance).  The  scale-pan  is 
loose,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  up  with  the  forceps  and  emptied  of  the  pieces  of  metal  it 
contains.  It  lies  in  a  kind  of  stirrup  formed  of  light  elastic  bands  of  palladium,  and 
the  weight  of  the  whole  is  borne,  when  the  balance  is  not  in  action,  by  an  agate  convex 
support  which  just  touches  the  under  surface  of  the  stirrup.  The  balance,  arranged 
exactly  as  in  use,  is  shown  in  fiy.  518,  where  at  a,  are  two  cornet  trays;  h,  a  box  of 
assay-weights  ;  c,  the  handle  of  the  rider  movement ;  cl,  a  file  lying  in  a  metal  tray. 


Fig.  618. 


This  balance  when  new  will  indicate  juThTo  P'^rt  of  the  assay- weight  (10,000  = 
J  grm.),  and  will  always  give  or  1  part  correctly. 

The  samples  of  gold  are  received  wrapped  up  in  numbered  papers,  and  have  first  to 
be  separately  flattened  out  with  a  suitable  hammer  and  anvil  to  the  thickness  of  a 
sixpence,  each  piece  being  carefully  restored  to  its  right  paper. 

Commencing  with  the  first  sample  in  numerical  order,  an  assay-piece  of  the  unit 
weight  10,000— the  absolute  weight  usually  adopted  being  f  grm.,  or  VTIT  grains- 
has  to  be  weighed  off  each  sample.  The  process  is  one  entirely  uf  trial,  a  small  piece 
of  alloy  being  cut  off  by  a  pair  of  hand-shears,  and  small  pieces  being  repeatedly 
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clipped  off,  or  added,  as  the  beam  is  seen  to  txu-n  one  way  or  the  other  on  trial.  When 
a  weight  a  little  in  excess  of  the  10,000  is  obtained,  the  largest  piece  of  gold  in  the 
pan  is  carefully  reduced  by  rubbing  on  the  fine  file  laid  in  front  of  the  balance.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  file  off  too  much,  otherwise  a  fresh  addition  of  gold  will 
have  to  be  made,  and  a  repetition  of  the  adjusting  process  be  necessary.  When  the 
weighing  is  correct  within  1  part,  it  may  be  considered  completed  ;  but  we  prefer  to 
allow  an  error  of  1  or  2  parts,  and  to  determine  its  amount  by  observing  once  or  twice 
the  oscillation  of  the  index  of  the  balance,  amounting,  say  to  5,  1,  or  Ij  divisions  on 
either  side  of  the  zero  point  of  the  scale,  and  recording  this  in  a  book  opi^osite  the 
number  of  the  assay  sample.  This  weighing  process  is  extremely  slow  and  tedious  to 
a  novice,  but  the  practised  hand  may  accomplish  from  30  to  40  weighings  in  an  horn-. 
The  work  may  be  accelerated,  as  is  often  necessary,  by  one  or  two  assistants,  who 
weigh  out  the  assay-pieces  a  very  little  above  the  weight  10,000,  in  light  assay  balances 
of  simpler  constraction,  the  chief  assayer  then  going  over  the  whole  and  completing 
the  adjustment  in  the  best  balance.  Tlie  small  weighed  assay-pieces  may  be  kept  in 
order  between  the  weighings  by  being  placed  in  little  glass  tubes  an  inch  long,  easily 
made  in  the  laboratory  and  supported  in  a  piece  of  wood  3  inches  sq^uare.  (See 
Jiff.  519.) 

Fiff.  519.  Ficf.  520. 


The  assay-piece  of  gold  thus  weighed  out  is  to  be  at  once  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of 
pure  lead  foil  |-inch  square,  weighing  about  0'8  grm.,  and  placed  in  its  due  place  in 
a  little  metal  tray  with  sixteen  hollows,  mounted  on  wood  2j  inches  square  (see 
fif/.  620).  When,  however,  a  sample  of  gold  contains  little  or  no  copper,  a  small  bit 
of  copper  must  be  wrapped  up  in  the  lead-foil,  namely,  about  as  much  copper  as  the 
other  assay-pieces  contain  on  the  average. 

The  tray  being  filled  with  assay-packets,  is  carried  at  once  to  the  muffle  furnace, 
already  containing  16  cupels  an-anged  in  square  order.  In  each  cupel  is  first  placed 
a  piece  of  pure  lead  weighing  3 '2  grms.  (supposing  the  assays  to  be  of  English 
standard  gold),  wi-apped  up  in  a  piece  of  jiaper  1^-inch  square,  together  with  two  small 
pieces  of  pure  silver  weighing  in  all  1'37  grm.  The  paper  instantly  burns  away, 
and  the  lead  alloying  with  the  silver  soon  forms  a  bath  of  liquid  metal;  the  lead 
oxide  indeed  at  first  apjjears  as  a  solid  crust,  but  in  a  few  moments  more  also  melts 
and  swims  off  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  is  then  said  to  have  uncovcnd.  With  a 
little  dexterity,  lead  and  silver  may  thus  be  placed  by  the  assay  tongs  in  each  of  the 
sixteen  cupels,  beginning  with  the  foremost  on  the  left  hand  side,  almost  before  any  of 
them  is  completely  melted  and  uncovered.  The  adjoining  figures  will  sufl&ciently 
explain  the  order  of  the  assays  both  iu  and  out  of  the  furnace. 
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Order  of  assays  Order  of  assays  in 

in  the  trays.  the  muffle. 


When  cupel  (1)  is  ready,  assay  piece  (1)  wrapped  in  the  lead  foil  is  taken  up  in  the 
tongs  (the  ends  of  which  must  be  kept  cool  with  water),  and  then  adroitly  dropped  into 
the  bath  of  lead  and  silver,  without  causing  any  splashing.  The  other  fifteen  assays 
are  similarly  treated  in  their  due  order  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Almost  instantaneously 
the  lead-foil  of  each  melts,  and  the  whole  of  the  gold  is  seized  by  the  liquid  metal. 
The  oxidation  of  the  lead  then  proceeds  rapidly,  and  the  completion  may  be  known  by 


Fic/.  521.  Fiff.  522. 


the  liquid  button  becoming  covered  with  an  iridescent  film,  which  shortly  afterwards 
passing  off,  leaves  the  button  with  a  bright  metallic  surface.    The  assays  wUl  thus 
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finisli  cupelling  nearly  in  their  numerical  order,  and  the  cujjels  are  to  be  withdrawn 
successively  from  the  muffle  and  placed  in  order  in  the  sheet-iron  tray  {fif/.  521). 

Having  become  solid,  each  button  is  removed  from  its  cupel  by  a  pair  of  pliers,  and 
any  dirt  remaining  on  its  under-surface  is  to  be  removed  by  squeezing  the  button  in 
the  pliers,  and  brushing  the  bottom  with  a  scratch-brush  (qrattc-brossc).  Each  button 
has  now  to  be  hammered  out  into  the  form  shown  in  fff.  522,  raised  to  a  low  red  heat 
in  the  mufilo,  and  then  rolled  out  in  a  pair  of  goldsmith's  roUs  to  the  form  a  in 
Jiff.  523.  The  metallic  slips  have  again  to  be  annealed  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  finally 
curled  up  into  a  cornet,  as  hi  Jig.  524.    All  the  sixteen  assays  which  we  suppose  to  be 

Fig.  523.  Fig.  524.  Fig.  525. 


under  operation,  are  to  be  carried  through  these  processes  in  company,  being  always 
kept  in  due  order  by  the  iron  tray,  except,  of  cootsc,  when  they  are  in  the  furnace.  It 
requires,  however,  some  dexterity  to  place  all  the  sixteen  buttons  or  slips  in  the  muffle 
in  due  order,  and  remove  them  again  before  they  grow  too  hot  and  melt. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  metallic  slips  now  obtained  shoidd  be  smooth  at  the 
edges,  and,  consequently,  perfectly  malleable.  That  they  are  sometimes  not  so,  may 
arise  from  the  furnace  being  too  hot  or  cold,  the  assays  being  too  long  or  too  short 
a  time  in  it,  or  the  quantity  of  lead  not  being  correctly  proportioned  to  the  copper  in 
the  alloy. 

The  lioiling  process  is  now  to  be  carried  on  in  a  row  of  French  assay  flasks,  each 
heated  by  a  small  rose  gas-burner,  the  fumes  of  the  acid  being  carried  off  by  an 
earthenware  flue,  or  by  other  means.  A  quantity  (25  grms.)  of  nitric  acid,  of  the 
specific  gi-avity  1-20,  is  to  be  poured  into  each  flask  from  the  pipette  measm-e  (Jig.  526) ; 
one  oimce  measure  of  acid  is  the  quantity  used  by  many  assayers.  The  acid  is  to  be 
heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  so  that  when  the  cornet  is  placed  in  it,  violent 
solution  of  tiie  silver  at  once  commences.  This  being  done,  considerable  heat  may  be 
applied,  until  in  two  or  three  miniites  the  whole  of  the  orange-coloured  nitrous  gas  is 
driven  off.  The  clear  acid  is  boiled  slowly  for  five  minutes,  and  then  poured  ofif  into  a 
jug,  distilled  or  other  piure  water  being  used  to 

wash  the  adhering  silver  solution  out  of  the  Fig.  526.  Fig.  527. 

flask.  A  second  ounce  of  very  pure  nitric  acid,  of 
specific  gravity  1-32,  is  now  added,  together 
with  a  small  p>iece  of  charcoal  (a  calcined  pea 
answers  best),  to  prevent  explosive  ebullition, 
and  the  boUing  of  the  cornet  is  continued  as 
ti-anquilly  as  possible  for  twenty  or  thirty  mi- 
nutes. Tiy  this  time  the  cornet  will  consist  of  a 
soft  but  coherent  brownish-coloured  metallic 
skeleton,  containing  the  whole  of  the  gold  in  the 
original  assay  piece,  almost  perfectly  fi-eed  from 
silver  and  every  other  impurity.  The  acid  is  to 
be  poured  off  from  the  cornet,  which  is  done 
by  gently  inclining  the  flask,  and  the  flask  is 
filled  up  to  the  top  with  pure  water.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  small  tin  or 
copper  water  cistern  with  a  stopcock,  and  an 
india-ruliber  tube.  Each  cornet  must  now  be 
removed  to  a  little  cmcible,  wliich  is  done  as  in  ,fig.  527,  by  dexterously  decanting  it 
■ — that  is,  inverting  the  flask  into  the  crucible,  allowing  the  cornet  to  fall  through  the 
water  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  then  qiuckly  removing  the  flask  before  much 
water  can  run  out.  Lastly,  the  crucible  is  drained  of  water,  and  raised  to  a  red  heat 
in  the  muffle.  As  before,  each  operation  is  to  be  performed  on  the  sixteen  assays  in 
company,  before  the  next  operation  is  begun,  and  the  niunerical  order  is  always 
maintained  mechanically. 

Withdrawing  the  crucibles  from  the  furnace,  we  find  in  eaehasmall  cornet  of  bright 
gold  (Jig.  525),  which,  if  unrolled,  would  have  the  form  /i  in  Jig.  523.  It  is  then  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  original  alloy,  contracted  to  a  much  smaller  size.  The  cornets 
are  to  be  removed  by  a  pair  of  weighing  forceps  from  the  crucibles,  and  placed  in  due 
order  in  the  small  tray  {Jig.  520).    They  are  then  to  be  carried  back  to  the  balance,. 
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and  successively  weighed.  Of  course,  the  same  pan  of  the  balance,  the  right-hand  pan, 
must  be  used  as  in  weighing  out  the  original  assay  pieces,  in  order  to  eliminate  error 
of  the  balance.  In  this  weighing,  too,  we  may  eliminate,  without  any  additional 
trouble,  the  error  in  the  initial  weighing  (if  any  were  observed  and  recorded)  by  simply 
adjusting  the  weight  so  tliat  the  beam  shall  not  stand  at  zero,  but  swing  to  the  same 
point  of  the  index  as  it  did  in  the  prior  weighing.  The  weights  used  may  be  the 
ordinary  series,  10,000,  500U,  2000,  &c.,  but  it  is  much  preferable  to  have  a  series  of 
weights,  as  9000,  9100,  9200,  prepared  by  the  balance  maker  to  suit  the  results 
expected.  A  rider-weight  (see  article  Balance)  equal  to  100  being  then  used  on  a 
divided  beam,  gives  the  result  with  gi-eat  facility,  within  one  part,  being  the  part 
of  thfe  original  assay  piece  taken. 

For  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  results  of  the  assays  thus  performed,  we  may 
suppose  that  one  of  the  sixteen  assays  was  what  we  may  call  a  jjroof  or  check  assay, 
performed  on  nearly  pure  gold  of  known  standard.  Thus,  suppose  this  comparison 
gold  contained  9997  pts.  in  10,000  of  absolutely  pure  gold,  and  that  an  assay  piece  of 
9154,  containing  therefore  very  nearly  9151  pts.  of  pure  gold,  was  weighed  out  and 
assayed,  giving  as  a  result  9158.  The  error  then  of  the  assay  process  is  seven  in  excess, 
which  amount  must  be  subtracted  from  the  result  of  each  of  the  other  fifteen  assays. 
This  error  being  known  or  determined  each  day  previously  to  the  weighing  up  of  the 
regular  assays,  the  subtraction  of  the  error  may  be  conveniently  and  accurately  made, 
without  calculation,  by  placing  a  small  correction-rider  of  proper  weight  on  the  lower 
branch  of  the  beam,  on  the  opposite  arm  to  that  which  bears  the  cornet.  The  results 
thus  obtained  are  ready  to  be  reported.  With  the  same  operators,  apparatus,  and 
materials,  tliis  correction  for  surcharge  should  remain  nearly  constant  for  weeks  or 
months  together.  To  ensure  this  constancy  sliould  be  tlie  great  aim  of  the  assayer ; 
but  the  correctness  of  the  results  must  be  almost  daily  tested,  and  especially  when  any 
change  in  the  process  or  materials  takes  place.  The  surcharge  should  not  exceed 
about  10  parts. 

Whatever  the  number  of  assays  to  be  done,  they  must  all  be  arranged  in  lots  of 
sixteen  each,  with  proof  or  correction  assays  inters]iersed  if  necessary.  Each  page  of 
the  assay-book,  too,  may  be  devoted  to  a  lot  of  sixteen,  and  ruled  accordingly.  A 
symmetrical  numerical  arrangement  is  thus  maintained  throughout  by  mere  meclianieal 
means ;  mistake  or  disorder  is  rendered  nearly  impossible,  and  reference  to  any  assay 
during  the  process  most  easy  and  certain.  Some  might  prefer  a  decimal  arrangement 
from  its  numerical  simplicity ;  but,  in  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  process,  it  would  be 
found  comparatively  awkward.  In  the  furnacing  operations,  only  sixteen  can  generally 
be  in  progress  at  once;  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  process  as  many  assays — 100  or 
200  if  necessary — may  and  ought  to  be  performed  in  eomjiany  as  there  are  traj's  to 
hold,  or  gas-burners  and  flasks  to  aceommodatp.  The  order  of  the  numeroTis  trays 
and  other  apparatus  must  therefore  be  preserved  by  numbers  on  them.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  last  tray  of  any  lot  of  assays  will  generally  not  be  full.  Any  assays  subject 
to  irregularity  should  be  at  once  repeated,  and,  if  possible,  joined  to  the  original  lot. 

The  quantities  of  silver  and  lead  stated  in  tlie  above  description  are  adapted  for 
English  standard  gold,  consisting  of  9167  pts.  of  gold  and  833  pts.  of  fopper.  Any  set 
of  samples,  varying  in  fineness  say  from  8500  to  10,000,  would  be  assayed  with  the 
same  quantities,  the  variation  in  the  resulting  alloy  not  being  sufficient  to  affect  the 
result  materially.  Each  assayer  must,  however,  estimate  the  average  fineness  of  the 
samples  he  receives,  and  make  the  quantity  of  silver  three  times  that  of  the  average 
weight  of  gold  in  the  assay  piece.  The  lead  must  be  that  given  as  sufficient  in  the 
following  table,  to  remove  the  largest  quantity  of  copper  commonly  present  in  the 
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To  secure  uniformity,  the  same  quantity  of  lead  should  be  used  for  all  ordinary  assays ; 
but  when  the  gold  contains  much  less  copper  than  usual,  or  perhaps  none,  a  small 
piece  of  copper  wire,  the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head,  must  be  added,  when  wrapping  up 
the  assay  piece  in  lead-foil.    This  will  prevent  failure  in  the  cupelling. 

Improved  process. — The  process  above  described  is,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  many 
of  the  best  London  assayers  now  adopt.  We  have  ourselves,  however,  employed  for 
several  years  a  modification  of  the  boiling  process,  which  is  at  once  quicker,  less 
troublesome,  and  more  accurate.    It  is  only  to  be  recommended,  however,  where  the 
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samples  are  pretty  uniform  in  composition,  so  that  proper  adjustments  may  be  made 
to  obtain  the:  cornets  always  smooth-edged  and  strong.  In  this  process,  each  metallic 
slip,  after  lamination,  is  stamped  with  a  small  number  at  one  end,  as  shown  in  figs. 
523,  524,  525,  a  series  of  small  numeral  punches,  fi-om  1  to  16,  being  kept  for 
tliis  purpose.  The  assays  from  this  point  need  no  longer  be  kept  separate.  After 
annealing  in  a  crucible,  and  coiling  up  as  usiuil,  each  lot  of  sixteen  is  put  into  an 
English  flat-bottomed  assay-flask,  containing  say  sixteen  ounces  of  the  weak  acid 
(specific  gravity  1'20),  already  heated  over  a  sand-bath  or  gas  flame.  The  solution 
and  boiling  proceed  just  as  if  each  assay  were  in  a  sejaarate  flask.  The  laboiu'  of 
manipulation  being  reduced  nearly  to  the  i  part,  the  washing  with  distilled  water 
may  be  several  times  repeated,  and  the  sixteen  ounces  of  strong  acid  may  be  applied  in 
two  equal  parts,  with  an  intermediate  washing,  each  portion  being  boiled  ten  minutes. 
Several  bits  of  charcoal  must  be  always  in  the  acid  to  prevent  bumping.  The  dccanta- 
tion  is  performed  by  filling  the  flask  with  water,  closing  its  mouth  with  the  thumb, 
inverting  it  into  a  basin  full  of  water,  and  then  withdrawing  the  thumb.  The  cornets 
fill  out  uninjured.  By  a  pair  of  light  forceps  they  may  be  safely  picked  out,  placed  in 
rows  en  a  piece  of  tile,  and  annealed.  The  figures  originally  impressed  on  the  alloy  of 
3  pts.  of  silver  to  1  pt.  of  gold  remain  as  legible  as  before,  now  th.at  the  3  pts.  of  silver 
are  gone ;  the  order  of  the  assays  is  thus  known.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  it  may 
happen  tliat  a  cornet  is  broken  up,  and  its  fragments  spoil  the  remainder  of  the  sixteen. 
Yet,  having  performed  many  thousand  assaj's  by  this  method,  we  may  state  that  it  is, 
on  conditions  already  stated,  not  more  liable  to  accidents  than  the  separate  method, 
while  it  is  rather  more  speedy,  effects  a  great  and  ob^nous  saving  of  labour,  and,  by 
allowing  perfect  luiiformity  of  action  in  the  boiling  process,  admits  of  greater  accuracy 
than  can  be  othei-wise  attained.  When  the  assays  in  the  flask  are  less  than  sixteen  in 
mimljer,  tlie  acid  used  must  be  proportionally  less ;  marks  may  easily  be  made  on  the 
flask  with  black  varnish,  to  indicate  the  proper  quantity  of  acid  for  each  number  of 
assays.  The  fumes  from  the  flasks  may  easily  be  carried  off  by  a  |  inch  glass  tube 
fitting  into  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  and  communicating  with  a  flue.  Other  arrange- 
ments for  supplying  a  good  heat,  as  well  as  hot  acid  and  hot  distilled  water,  may  easily 
be  contrived  by  any  person  who  requires  to  carry  on  the  process  on  a  large  scale. 

Standard  Pure  Gold. — To  prepare  the  pure  gold  necessary  for  comparison  assays,  as 
already  described,  cornets  or  other  flne  gold  must  be  dissolved  in  aqua-regia,  and  the 
excess  of  acid  must  be  driven  oif  as  completely  as  possible  by  slow  evaporation.  The 
chloride  of  gold  is  then  dissolved  in  a  large  body  of  pure  water,  say  two  or  three 
gallons  to  each  ounce  of  gold,  and  the  whole  left  undisturbed  for  a  week.  A  sediment 
of  chloride  of  silver,  a  little  insoluble  subchloride  of  gold,  and  any  other  im])ui'ity 
present  will  then  have  pei-fectly  settled  down.  The  clear  liquor  is  carefully  drawn  off  by  a 
siphon,  filtered  through  thick  paper  into  a  pei'fectly  clean  vessel,  and  the  precipitation 
of  the  metallic  gold  elFected  by  oxalic  acid,  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  or  sul- 
phurous acid.  Of  these  reagents  we  prefer  the  last,  which  is  to  be  slowly  passed 
through  a  wash-bottle  and  into  the  gold-solution,  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible, 
and  up  to  saturation.  It  is  still  better  to  precipitate  the  gold  fi'actionally  in  three 
parts,  of  which  the  middle  and  largest  part  only  is  to  be  used.  The  soft  gold  powder 
is  to  be  well  washed,  boiled  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  again  washed  and  dried,  finally 
mehed  in  a  strongly  heated  muffle  in  a  ei-ueible  of  white  French  clay  with  a  little 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium  and  crystallised  borax.  Gold  of  at  least  the  fineness  9997 
or  9998  will  generally  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

To  perform  the  assays  with  despatch,  every  possilde  preparation  must  be  made 
beforehand.  The  pieces  of  assaj'-lead  of  uniform  weight  may  be  most  easily  obtained 
by  use  of  a  bullet-mould  made  to  cast  pistol  shots  of  the  proper  weight  and  five  or  six 
at  a  time. 

The  assay-silver  must  be  rolled  out  at  a  flatting  mill  to  the  thickness  of  a  fourpenny 
piece,  and  then  cut  up  into  square  pieces  of  uniform  size  and  of  the  required  weight, 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  fixed  shears,  with  an  adjustable  giude  or  gauge  on  the  lower 
blade.  It  is  necessary  of  course  to  recover  the  silver  after  its  solution  in  the  nitric 
acid,  and  use  it  again  repeatedly.  This  may  be  done  by  precipitating  with  common 
salt,  collecting  and  washing  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  when  free  from  nitric  acid, 
reducing  it  by  pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  laid  in  it  and  caused  to  evolve  hydrogen  by  adding 
a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The  metallic  silver-powder  which  is  in  a  little  time  obtained 
may  be  melted  down  as  soon  as  it  is  cleared  of  the  zinc  or  iron  and  the  aciil  solution. 

Much  economy  may  be  practised,  if  desired,  in  the  use  of  the  nitric  acid.  Thus 
the  stronger  acid  (specific  gravity  1'32)  after  being  used  for  one  assay,  may  be  preserved, 
diluted  with  a  proper  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  again  used  as  the  weaker  aciil 
for  another  assay. 

Even  after  being  used  as  weak  acid,  the  silver  it  contains  maybe  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  both  the  silver  and  nitric  acid  Ijecome  again  serviceable.  The 
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most  extreme  care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  no  nitric  acid  used  in  an  assay  con- 
tains the  slightest  trace  of  chlorine ;  otherwise  gold  will  be  dissolved  and  the  assay 
entirely  falsified.  The  presence  of  chlorine  may  of  course  be  known  by  a  cloudy 
white  precipitate  when  silver  is  added  to  the  clear  liquid ;  but  we  prefer  as  a  precaution 
to  reverse  the  test,  and  never  use  any  acid  which  does  not  contain  a  very  minute  trace, 
of  silver,  and  yet  remain  clear.  If  a  larger  quantity  of  silver  were  in  the  strong  acid, 
it  would,  from  an  action  not  properly  understood,  increase  the  surcharge,  or  quantity 
of  silver  remaining  undissolved  in  the  cornet.  By  the  alternate  use  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  silver  solution,  any  good  nitric  acid  may  be  prepared  for  the  assay  process,  the 
chloride  of  silver  produced,  however  small  in  quantity,  being  allowed  entirely  to  subside. 

The  cupels  used  by  the  gold  assayer  should  be  of  the  finest  bone-dust,  made  by 
Deleuil  et  Fils,  of  Paris,  who  also  supply,  directly  or  through  the  London  dealers,  the 
best  furnaces,  muffles,  crucibles,  flasks,  and  other  such  apparatus,  that  is  to  be  had. 
The  cupels  may  be  had  ready  made,  or  may  be  made  in  the  laboratory  with  a  proper 
mould.  When  large  numbers  are  required,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  press  resembling  a 
small  embossing  press.  Inferior  English  bone-earth  is  apt  to  disengage  carbonic  acid 
in  tlie  furnace,  which  spirts  out  small  quantities  of  the  melted  metal  and  hopelessly 
falsifies  the  assay. 

Of  course  in  practice  no  purchase  of  bullion  must  be  made  on  the  result  of  a  single 
assay,  so  liable  as  it  is  to  accidents  or  mistakes ;  but  the  mean  result  of  several  assays, 
not  diflfering  more  than  ten  or  twenty  parts  among  themselves,  must  be  adopted. 
Thus  the  Bank  of  England  carry  on  the  whole  of  their  enormous  transactions  in 
bullion  upon  triple  assays  of  each  ingot  made  by  some  scientific  assayer  of  high 
standing.  In  every  mint,  two  or  more  assayers  are  employed  to  check  each  other's 
results. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  the  process  above  described  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  table,  wh'ch  shows  the  differences  of  the  reports  of  two  assayers  upon  1461 
samples  from  gold  ingots,  each  assayer  making  only  a  single  assay  on  each. 


Djfftr- 

Number  of 

Assays 
differing. 

Differ- 

Number of 

Assays 
differing. 

Differ- 

Number of 

Assays 
differing. 

Differ- 

Number of 

Assays 
differing. 

encea. 

ences. 

ences. 

ences. 

0 

123 

9 

28 

18 

1 

27 

1 

1 

257 

10 

29 

19 

1 

28 

2 

2 

240 

11 

28 

20 

2 

29 

2 

3 

205 

12 

15 

21 

4 

30 

1 

4 

156 

13 

11 

22 

2 

31 

2 

5 

117 

14 

8 

23 

2 

35 

1 

6 

79 

15 

7 

24 

0 

44 

1 

7 

65 

16 

8 

25 

6 

45 

1 

8 

62 

17 

1 

26 

2 

49 

1 

The  differences  are  expressed  in  parts  of  10,000. 

The  mean  difference  of  those  which  do  not  differ  more  than  16  parts  is  3-8.  Such 
differences  arise  from  a  want  of  perfect  uniformity  in  the  process.  The  differences 
beyond  16  parts  obviously  assume  a  different  and  un convergent  character,  arising 
from  particles  of  gold  detached  from  the  soft  cornets  ;  only  33  assays  are  thus  erro- 
neous, and  these  would  be  corrected  by  a  repetition  of  the  assays.  Of  course  a 
difference  of  one  part  in  the  assay  report  corresponds  to  no  more  than  a  difference  of 
1/.  in  10,000^.  in  the  bullion  transaction.  The  reduction  of  the  result  of  an  assay 
decimally  expressed  to  the  trade  report  in  carats,  grains,  and  eights,  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  arithmetic.  W.  S.  J. 

GOXiD-BSATEXiS'  SSZN'.  The  peritoneal  or  serous  membrane  separated 
from  the  intestinal  tube  of  tlie  ox  and  other  animals.  It  is  attenuated  by  being 
beaten  with  a  hammer,  and  subsequently  prepared  so  as  to  resist  putrefaction. 

COXiS-SSA.TIN'G.    See  Ure's  I)ictio7iar7/ of  Arts,  vol.  ii.  398. 

GOIiS-PURPXiS.  Purple  or  Powder  of  Cassius. — Wlien  dichloride  of  tin  is 
added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  gold,  a  purple-coloured  powder  falls,  which  has  received 
these  names.  It  is  obtained  of  a  finer  tint  when  dichloride  of  tin  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  till  the  colour  of  the  liquid  takes  a  shade  of  green, 
and  the  mixture  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of  trichloride  of  gold ;  the  liquid, 
in  that  state,  is  free  from  nitric  acid,  and  very  dilute.  After  24  hours,  a  brown 
powder  is  deposited,  which  is  slightly  transparent,  and  purple-red  by  transmitted 
light,  but  assimies  a  didl  blue  colour  when  dried.  Heated  to  redness,  it  loses  a 
little  water,  but  no  oxygen,  aud  retains  its  former  appearance.  If  washed  with 
ammonia  on  the  filter  while  still  moist,  it  is  dissolved,  and  a  purple  Liquid  passes 
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through,  which  rivals  in  beauty  the  permanganate  of  potassium.  From  tliis  liquid, 
the  colouring  matter  separates  very  gradually,  weeks  elapsing  before  the  upper  strata 
of  the  liquid  becomes  colom-less  ;  but  it  is  precipitated  more  rapidly  when  heated  in  a 
close  vessel  between  140°  and  180°  F.  The  powder  of  Cassius  is  insoluble  in  solutions 
of  potash  and  soda.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  fusing  together  2  parts  of  gold,  3| 
parts  of  tin,  and  15  parts  of  silver,  under  boras,  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  tin, 
and  treating  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  silver ;  a  purple  residue  is 
left  containing  the  tin  and  gold  that  were  employed. 

The  powder  of  Cassius  is  certainly,  after  ignition,  a  mixture  of  stannic  oxide  and 
metallic  gold,  from  which  the  gold  can  be  dissolved  out  by  nitromuriatic  acid,  while 
the  stannic  oxide  is  left ;  and  the  last  mode  of  preparing  it  favours  the  idea  that  its 
constitution  is  the  same  before  ignition  ;  but  the  solubility  of  the  unignited  powder  in 
ammonia,  and  the  fact  that  mercury  does  not  dissolve  out  gold  from  the  powder  when 
properly  prepared,  appear  to  be  conclusive  against  that  opinion.  The  proportions  of 
its  constituents  vary  so  much,  that  there  must  be  more  than  one  compound;  or  more 
likely  the  colouring  compound  combines  with  more  than  one  proportion  of  stannic 
oxide.  Berzelius  proposed  the  theory  that  the  powder  of  Cassius  may  contain  the 
piu'ple  dioxido  of  gold  combined  with  sesquioxide  of  tin,  AuO.Su-0^  A  glance  at  its 
formula  shows  how  readily  the  powder  of  Cassius,  as  thus  represented,  may  pass  into 
gold  and  stannic  oxide :  AuO.Sn-0^  =  Au  +  2SnO-.  Tlie  existence  of  a  piirple 
oxideof  gold,  AuO,  is  not  established;  but  it  is  probably  the  substance  formed  when  a 
solution  of  gold  is  applied  to  the  skin  or  nails,  and  which  dyes  them  purple. 

Pelletier  gives  the  following  method  of  preparing  a  purple  of  Cassius  of  constant 
composition: — 20  grammes  of  gold  are  dissolved  in  100  grammes  of  aqua-regia,  con- 
taining 20  parts  nitric  to  80  parts  of  commercial  hydi-ochloric  acid  ;  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath  ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  water ;  the 
filtered  solution  diluted  with  7  or  8  decilitres  of  water ;  and  tin  filings  introduced 
into  it :  in  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  becomes  brown  and  turbid,  and  deposits  a  purple 
precipitate,  which  merely  requires  to  be  washed  and  di-ied  at  a  gentle  heat.  The 
purple  thus  prepared  contains  in  100  parts:  32-746  stannic  oxide,  14-618  stannous 
oxide,  44772  aureus  oxide  (Au-0)  and  7'864  water.  The  precipitate  obtained  by 
treating  trieliloride  of  gold  with  pure  stannous  chloride  is  always  lirown.  To  obtain  a 
fine  pui'ple  precipitate,  the  chloride  of  gold  should  be  treated  with  a  mixture  of  stannous 
and  stannic  chlorides.  The  following  process  gives  a  fine  purple : — a.  A  neutral 
solution  is  prepared  of  1  pt.  of  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  b.  A  solution  of  2  pts.  of  tin 
in  cold  nitromuriatic  acid  (1  pt.  hydrochloric  to  3  pts.  nitric  acid),  the  liquid  being 
merely  heated  towards  the  end  of  the  process  that  it  may  not  contain  any  protoxide 
of  tin  ;  c.  7  parts  of  gold  are  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid  (6  hydrochloric  to  1 
nitric  acid),  and  the  solution,  which  is  nearly  neutral,  is  diluted  with  3500  parts  of 
water.  To  this  solution  c  the  solution  b  is  first  added,  and  then  the  solution  a  drop 
by  drop,  till  the  proper  colour  is  produced.  If  the  quantity  of  a  is  too  small,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  violet:  if  too  large  it  is  brown.  It  must  be  washed  quickly,  so  that  the 
liquid  may  not  act  upon  it  too  long.    {Graham's  Elements,  2nd  ed.  ii.  364.) 

COXiSEXT  r\fiil.KCj!l.S2TE.  An  old  name  of  zinc.  (See  Ure's  Dictionary  of 
Jrt.%  cjr.  ii.  399.) 

G03>Bi:n  SUZiPHUl^EST  or  AWTIEIOWY.  Sulphur  Antiynonii  auratum. — 
Pentasulpliide  of  antimony  (i.  334). 

GOJTG-SrOUG  or  Tam-tam  of  the  Chinese.  A  kind  of  cymbal  which  makes  a 
very  loud  sound  on  being  struck.  It  is  composed  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin, 
containing,  according  to  Tlienard's  analysis,  80  per  cent,  copper  and  20  tin. 

GOIXCYlilTB.  A  mineral  occurring  in  yellow  or  brown  grains  on  the  shore  of 
yii  Kitkajiirvi,  in  Finland.  It  is  indistinctly  crystalline,  and  cleaves  with  moderate 
facility  in  two  directions.  Lustre  waxy.  Translucent  on  the  edges.  Streak  white. 
Fracture  conehoidal  or  splintery.  Specific  gravity  =  2'7.  Hardness  =  4  to  5.  Before 
the  Ijlowpipe  it  gives  oiF  water,  and  melts  to  a  blistered  glass  at  a  stronger  heat.  Ac- 
cording to  Thoreld's  analysis  it  contains : 

Si02  AHO'        Fei03       Mn^O       Mg-O        Ca'O         K-O        Na-0  H'O 

65-22       21-80       4-80       0-32       6-00       0-77       4-46       0-45       5-77  =98-59 

which  by  substituting  protoxides,  m'O  for  sesquioxides,  M'O',  may  be  reduced  to  the 
general  form  (M^?;i^)Si'*0'^  which  is  that  of  a  metasilicate,  R'-'SiO*.  (Jahresb.  d.  Cheni. 
1857,  p.  677  ;  Eammelsbcrg' s  Mincralchemic,  p.  861.) 

GOWIOMETEB,    An  instrument  for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals.  See 

CuYS-l'AI.LdGKArllY  (p.  169). 

GOStGOSJIA  rJOBISiIS.    The  red  coral.    It  consists  of  an  interior  stem,  com- 
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posed  of  gelatinous  matter  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  with  a  cortex  consisting  of 
membrane  ■with  carbonate  of  calcium,  coloured  by  some  unknown  substance.  U. 
G-OSHESISTB.  Syn.  with  Beryl. 

(vOSXiARXTE.    Native  sulphate  of  zinc.    (See  Sulphates.) 

GOSSAXf,  A  Cornish  mining  term  for  an  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  other  metals. 
(See  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ^'C.  ii.  399.) 

GOSSITPIUM.    The  cotton  plant.    (See  Cotton,  p.  91.) 

GOTIIITB.  A  Tariety  of  native  ferric  hydrate,  Fe*O^.H-0  or /('HO',  crystallised 
in  prisms  belonging  to  the  trimetrio  system,  longitudinally  striated,  and  often  flattened 
parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal.  Cleavage  very  perfect  parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal ; 
also  fibrous,  reniform,  foliated,  or  in  scales ;  massive.  Hardness  =  5  to  5'5.  Specific 
gravity  4'0  to  4"4.  Lustre  imperfect  adamantine.  Colour  yellowish,  reddish,  and 
blackish  brown,  often  blood-red  by  transmitted  light.  Streak  brownish-yellow  to  ochre- 
yellow.  It  is  found  at  Eisenfeld  in  Nassau  in  foliated  crystallisations  of  a  hyacinth-red 
colour  (Riihinr/Iimmer),  together  with  brown  haematite.  It  occurs  also  at  Clifton,  near 
Bristol,  at  Lostwitliiel  and  Botallack  in  Cornwall,  at  Lake  Onega  {Oiicgite)  in  Siberia, 
at  Oberkirchen  in  the  Westerwald,  Zwicken  in  Saxony,  Eiserfeld  in  Siegen,  Przibram, 
&c.    A  capillary  variety  (Sammetblmdc)  occurs  at  Przibram  and  elsewhere. 

OOTTHARDlTEn  Biifrenoysite. — Native  sulpharsenite  of  lead.  It  occurs 
crystallised  in  regular  dodecahedrons,  with  truncated  edges.  Cleavage  not  distinct. 
Specific  gravity  6-549.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  steel-grey.  Streak  reddish-brown. 
Brittle.  The  mean  of  two  analyses  by  Damour  gave  22-39  per  cent.  S,  20'78  As, 
65-30  Pb,  0-19  Ag,  0-26  Ca,  and  0-38  Fe,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  2PFS.As-S', 
which  is  analogous  to  that  of  heteromorphite,  arsenic  taking  the  place  of  antimony. 
The  mineral  is  found  in  the  dolomite  of  St.  Gothard,  together  with  realgar,  orpiment, 
blende,  and  pyrites.    (Dana,  ii.  77.) 

COUXiiLHS'S  EXTRACT.  A  saturated  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead.  (See 
Acetates,  i.  16.) 

GOUTY  COIffCSJETIOErs.  Concretions  of  acid  urate  of  ammoniiun,  formerly 
called  chalk-stones,  from  their  resemblance  to  chalk.    (See  Ueic  Acid.) 

GKi^DITATEQ  SOZi'U'TZOSJS.  Solutions  of  acids,  alkaUs,  &c.,  of  known 
strength  for  volumetric  analysis,    (i.  255.) 

GRAEUATIOW  OP  GZiASS  TUBES,  it.c.  See  Analysis,  Volumetric 
(i.  256,  269). 

GaABUikTION'  OV  SASiT  WATERS.  The  concentration  of  sea-water  and 
the  water  of  brine-springs  previous  to  boiling,  by  causing  it  to  fall  from  a  trough  or 
cistei-n  over  a  wall  of  twigs  or  thorns,  by  which  it  is  distributed  and  exposed  to  the  air 
in  the  form  of  rain.    (See  Sodium,  Chloride  of.) 

GRAIUEIti  Tlie  lixivium  obtained  by  infusing  pigeon's  dung  in  water  is  used 
for  giving  flexibility  to  skins  in  the  process  of  tanning,  and  is  called  the  grainer.  TJ. 

GJtAXNS  OF  PARADISE.  Mallagiictta  pepper.  The  fruit  of  several  zingi- 
beraceous  plants,  used  to  give  a  factitious  strength  to  beer  and  cordials. 

aRAllT-TXSJ".    See  Tin. 

CRAMIfflATITB.    Syn.  with  Teemolite. 

GRAaiailTB.    Syn.  with  Wollastonite. 

GRAWATIW.  Granadin.  Grenadin. — A  bitter  crystalline  substance,  obtained 
by  Landerer  from  the  husks  of  unripe  pomegranates.  It  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of 
needles,  and  when  heated  emits  the  odour  of  bui'nt  bread.  To  prepare  it,  the  aqueous 
decoction  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  tlie  husks  is  boiled  with  white  of  egg  to  precipi- 
tate tannin,  then  evaporated ;  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  dilute  sulphiu'ic  acid,  and 
the  granatin,  precipitated  fi'om  the  acid  liquid  by  potash,  is  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

The  name  granatin  was  also  applied  by  Latour  de  Trie  to  a  sweet  substance  which 
he  obtained  from  the  root-bark  of  the  pomegranate  tree ;  but  this  was  shown  by 
Bouti'on-Charlard,  and  GuiUemette  to  be  identical  with  mannite.  (Handw.  d.  Chem. 
iii.  685.) 

GRAIffXTE.  A  crystalline  rock  composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  crystallised 
promiscuously  together.  The  felspar  constitutes  ordinarily  about  40  per  cent.,  but 
varies  very  widely,  while  the  quartz  usually  amounts  to  30—40  per  cent.  Ordinary 
granite  contains  about  72-3  per  cent,  silica,  15-3  alumina,  7'4  alkalis,  5'0  lime,  mag- 
nesia and  oxide  of  iron.  Pegmatite  is  graphic  granite.  [Respecting  the  supposed 
formation  of  granite,  see  Geology,  Chemistry  op,  p.  832.  Localities  and  uses  of  the 
various  kinds  of  granite  found  in  the  United  Kingdom;  lire's  Dictiotuirg  of  Arts,  ^c. 
ii.  400.  On  the  composition  of  the  granites  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  see  a  paper 
by  the  Eev.  S.  Haughton,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  x.  23.] 
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GSEABTUIiATIOTJ.  The  method  of  di\iding  metallic  substnnces  into  grains  or 
sni.-dl  particles,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  combination  with  other  substances,  and 
Sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  readily  subdividing  them  by  weight. 

This  is  done  either  by  pouring  the  melted  metal  into  water,  or  by  agitating  it  in 
a  box  until  the  moment  of  congelation,  at  which  instant  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
powder. 

Various  contrivances  are'used  to  prevent  danger  and  ensure  success  in  the  several 
manufactures  that  require  granulation.  Copper  is  granvdated  for  making  brass  by 
jxmring  it  through  a  perforated  ladle  into  a  covered  vessel  of  water  with  a  movable 
false  bottom.  For  making  small  shot,  a  compound  metal,  consisting  chiefly  of  lead, 
is  poiu-ed  into  water  tlu-ough  a  perforated  vessel  of  another  kind,  in  which  the  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  fluid  requires  particular  adjustment.  In  some  manufactories 
of  this  kind,  the  height  is  upward  of  100  feet.  U. 

GHA.SIU'lLa^TE.  F.urite.  Lcptynite. — A  rock  consisting  of  a  granular  mixtm-e  of 
fel.-Jpar  and  ijuai'tz,  sometimes  with  garnet. 

According  to  Nageli  {Die  StdrJtemcJdkorncr,  1858),  starch- 
granule.s  consist  of  two  sidjstances,  which  may  be  sej^arated  by  certain  solvents, 
especially  by  saliva,  which  dissolve  out  the  substance  that  gives  the  blue  colour 
with  iodine  (the  true  starch,  called  granidosc  by  Nageli),  and  leave  a  skeleton  of 
cellulose.  Nageli's  results  have,  however,  been  called  in  question  by  other  observers. 
(See  Starch.) 

OltAPS.    See  Vine. 

GRAPE-SUGAK.    See  Gi.ucosB. 

GRAPHIC  GOJtH.  Graphic  Ore.  Graphic  Tdlnrium.  Si/lvanitc. — A  telhiride 
of  gold  and  silver  found  at  Nagyag  and  Oflfenbanya,  in  Transylvania.  (See  Sylvanite.) 

GHAPHITXS.  A  variety  of  native  carbon  occurring  in  opaque  masses  of  an  ii-on 
black  or  steel-grey  colom",  sometimes  crystalline,  sometimes  amorphous.  (See  Caebon, 
i.  758.) 

GKAPHITIC  ACIU.  C"II'0\  or  Gr'H^O^— An  acid  discovered  by  Brodio 
(Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  cxiv.  6),  and  produced  from  graphite  by  the  repeated  action  of 
chlorate  of  potassium  and  nitric  acid.  Gi-aphite,  carefully  purified  by  boiling  with 
acids  and  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium  in  a  silver  crucible,  is  intimately  mixed 
with  3  at.  chlorate  of  potassium;  the  strongest  nitric  acid  is  added  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  render  the  mixture  fluid;  and  the  whole  is  either  exposed  to  sunshine  or  heated 
on  the  water-bath  to  60°  G.,  for  three  or  foiu'  diiys.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time,  no  more 
yellow  vapours  are  evolved,  the  mixture  is  shaken  out  into  a  large  quantity  of  wa-ter, 
the  undissoh'ed  portion  completely  washed  by  decantation,  ch'ied  on  the  water-bath, 
and  again  brought  in  contact  with  the  same  quantities  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potassium ;  and  the  same  treatment  is  repeated  four  times,  or  as  often  as  any  further 
alteration  of  the  substance  appears  to  be  produced.  Graphite  cannot  be  completely 
converted  into  graphitic  acid  by  one  warming  with  chlorate  of  potassium  and  nitric 
acid,  even  for  a  long  time.  Graphitic  acid  obtained  as  above  contains  about  h  per 
cent,  ash,  probably  derived  from  the  glass  vessels. 

Graphitic  acid  forms  pierfoctly  transparent,  thin  crystals,  belonging  either  to  the 
trimetric  or  the  monoclinic  system.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  pure  water ;  insoluble 
in  water  containing  acids  or  salts.  After  drying  at  100°  C.  or  in  vacuo,  it  gives,  by 
analysis  (after  deducting  1'5  per  cent,  ash),  6103  per  cent,  carbon,  and  l-8o  hydrogi'U, 
agreeing  with  the  formula  above  given,  which  requires  61-01  C,  l'8o  H,  and  37'04  O. 

Decompositions.— Gm\i\nt\(i  acid  decomposes  when  heated,  with  explosion,  incan- 
descence, and  evolution  of  gas,  and  leaves  a  black  finely-divided  residue.  MHien  it  is 
suspended  in  Rangoon  naphtha  (rectified  over  sodium  and  boiling  at  270°  C.)  and 
heated,  a  large  quantity  of  water  distils  over  between  100°  and  200°,  whilst  at  first  a 
small  and  afterwards  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydi'idc  escapes,  the  naphtha 
acquires  a  deep  red  colour,  and  a  black  residue  is  left  baring  the  appearance  of  char- 
coal. This  residue,  collected  after  3  or  4  hours'  heating  of  the  graphitic  acid  with  the 
naphtha  to  250°,  weighed  6677  to  66'98  per  cent.,  but  still  contained  traces  of  trans- 
parent crystals;  after  fourteen  hom-s'  heating,  it  weighed  65'77  per  cent.,  and  had  then 
the  composition  C'-'-H-O''. 

When  a  solution  of  stdphydrate  of  ammovium  or  suljdndc  of  piotassiinn  is  pom-ed 
upon  graphitic  acid,  it  decomposes  with  decrepitation,  forming  a  gi-aphitoidal  substance 
having  the  metallic  lustre. 

Graphitic  acid  is  decomposed  in  like  manner  by  boiling  with  acid  solutions  of  cuprous 
or  stannous  chloride. 

Graphitates. —  Graphitic  acid  unites  with  all-alis.  Shaken  up  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  it  is  transformed  into  a  tran.sparent  jelly,  without  dissolving,  and  on  addition 
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of  aeids,  is  precipitated  as  a  jelly,  like  silicic  acid,  whicli,  after  drying  in  vacuo,  has 
the  same  weight  as  the  graphitic  acid  originally  employed. 

Graphitate  of  barium. — Moist  graphitic  acid,  shaken  up  with  baryta-water,  then 
washed  and  dried  at  100°  C,  yielded  a  compound  which  contained  21-19  per  cent.  Ba, 
and  after  being  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  still 
contained  at  100°  13-30  per  cent.  Ba.  Hence  Brodie  regards  the  former  salt  as 
essentially  containing  C'H^BaO^  or  C'-'-H'^Ba^O"'  (calculation  24-13  per  cent.Ba),  and  the 
latter  as  C--'H'BaO'°  (calculation  13-73  per  cent.  Ba),  and  graphitic  acid  probably  as 
dibasic.   The  barium-salts  are  hygroscopic,  and  detonate  -with  violence  when  heated. 

GRAPHOBT.  Symhul,  Grr.  Atomic  weight,  33. — A  modification  of  carbon,  sup- 
posed by  Brodie  to  exist  in  graphite  and  graphitic  acid.  If  the  latter  compound  be 
regarded  as  analogous  to  the  acid,  Si'H'O^,  which  Wohler  obtained  by  the  action  of 
oxidising  agents  on  grajjhitoi'dal  silicon,  it  must  contain  4  atoms  of  carbon  or  graphon, 
its  formula  then  becoming  Grr'H'O^,  and  the  graphon  entering  into  it  with  the  atomic 
weight  above  given  (Gr*  =  4  x  33  =  C"  =  11  x  12). 

€3-H.iIESES.  The  composition  of  cereal  grasses,  and  of  the  ash  which  they  leave 
when  incinerated,  has  already  been  given  in  the  article  Cereals  (i.  823).  The  fol- 
lowing table  (p.  943)  exhibits  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  a  considerable  number  of 
meadow  and  pasture  grasses,  as  determined  by  Messrs.  Way  and  Ogston.  (Koy.  Agr. 
Soc.  J.  vol.  ix.  pt.  i. ;  and  vol.  xii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  516,  530,  538,  539;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1849, 
p.  698,  1850,  p.  668.) 

GZ&ASS-OX:t,  SAST  H^DZATT.  An  ethereal  yellow  neutral  oil,  ha-ving  a 
sharp  agreeable  taste,  and  an  odour  like  that  of  rose-oil ;  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
A7idro2Myon  Iwarancusa.  By  rectifying  it  with  water,  Stenhouse  obtained  a  resinous 
residue,  and  a  colourless  distillate  having  a  less  agreeable  odoiu?.  This  distillate,  after 
being  dehydi-ated  by  chloride  of  calcium,  began  to  boil  at  147°  C,  after  which  the 
boiling  point  rose  to  160°,  where  it  remained  stationary  for  a  while,  and  then  rose 
higher.  Analysis  gave  83-76  per  cent.  C,  11-47  H,  and  4-77  O.  By  treating  the  same 
distillate  with  sodium,  a  browu  resin  was  separated ;  and  the  oil  decanted  therefrom, 
and  again  rectified,  gave  88-57  per  cent.  C  and  11-5  H,  =  C^H'. 

OFFECZIf  AliTS.  According  to  Walz  (Jahresb.  pr.  Pharm.  xxi.  1 ; 
N.  Jahresb.  Pharm.  x.  65),  this  plant  contains  gratiolin  (discovered  by  Marehand 
[J.  Chim.  m^d.  1845,  p.  357]),  gratiosolin,  gratioloin,  several  resins,  tannic  acid,  and 
antirrhinic  acid. 

Gratiolin  is  a  very  brittle  substance,  insoluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  ia  warty  masses.  It  melts  in  boiling  water. 
It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric  acid,  and  with  purple  colour  in  sulphuric 
acid,  the  colour  being  destroyed  by  water.  Potash  and  ammonia  colour  it  green  with- 
out dissolving  it,  but  the  colour  is  not  permanent.  The  aqueous  solution  of  gratiolin 
is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  (Marehand.) 

According  to  Walz,  gratiolin  is  a  glucoside,  ha-ving  the  composition  C^°II^'0',  and 
being  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  gratioletin,  C'H'-'^O^  a 
crystallisable  substance,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  gratioleretin,  C"H-*0', 
a  resinous  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether,  and  glucose  (p.  869). 

Gratiosolin,  C"H''''0-^  is  another  glucoside  contained  in  the  same  plant,  and  is 
easily  resolved  by  acids,  alkalis  (and  even  oxide  of  lead),  into  glucose  and  gratioso- 
letin,  C-"H''*0",  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  tannic  acid;  and 
gratiosoletin  is  further  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glucose,  and  a  resinous 
mixture  of  gratiosoleretin,  C^^ff'-O",  soluble  in  ether,  and  hydro-gratioso- 
leretin,  C'^H=«0",  insoluble  in  ether  (p.  869).  (Walz.) 

ORAUX.ITE.    See  Tectizitb. 

GRAVWACKZ:  or  Grcywacke,  is  a  rock  composed  of  pieces  of  quartz,  flinty 
slate,  felspar,  and  clay-slate,  cemented  by  a  clay-slate  basis.  These  pieces  vary  in  size 
from  a  hen's  egg  to  little  grains.  Wlien  the  texture  becomes  exceedingly  fine-grained 
the  rock  constitutes  greywacke-slate.  Its  colour  is  usually  ash  or  smoke-grey,  without 
the  yeIlo"svigh-grey  or  greenish  tinge  frequent  in  primitive  slate.  It  has  not  the  con- 
tinuous lustre  of  primitive  slate,  but  glimmers  fi-om  interspersed  scales  of  mica.  It 
contains  quartz  veins,  but  no  beds  of  quartz.    Petrifactions  are  found  in  it. 

The  term  grauwacke  formation  is  applied  to  a  group  of  rocks  between  the 
carboniferous  strata  and  the  primitive  rocks,  the  true  grauwacke  being  only  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  this  group. 

OBAVITY,  SPECIFIC.    See  Specific  GsA-vixy. 

GREEK  FX^Z.  An  inflammable  compound,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
composed  of  asphaltum  with  nitre  and  sulphur,  by  others  to  have  had  nearly  the 
same  composition  as  gunpowder. 
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GREEN-EARTH  —  GREEN  PIGMENTS. 


GREESf-EARTH  or  SEXABOSTZTB.  An  altered  form  of  augite.  Coloui 
celandine  green,  or  green  of  various  shades.  Massive  and  in  globular  and  amygda- 
loidal-shaped  pieces,  sometimes  hollow.  Dull.  Fracture  earthy.  Opaque.  Feebly 
glistening  in  the  streak.  Soft  and  seetile.  Kather  greasy.  Adheres  slightly  to  the 
tongue.  Specific  gravity  =  2'6.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  is  converted  into  a  black 
vesicular  slag. 

e.  f. 

45-87  39-48 
11-18  10-31 

<  .     .  8-94 

<  24-63  15-66 

0-  28  1-70 

1-  50       16-24  Ca'CO' 

6-72] 


a. 

h. 

c. 

d. 

Silica 

52-04 

60-09 

61-25 

63 

Alumina  . 

4-93 

5-28 

7-25 

Ferric  oxide 

28 

Ferrous  oxide 

25-54 

15-72 

20-72 1 

Magnesia 

4-26 

4-95 

6-16 

2 

Lime 

1-38 

0-09 

Soda 

2  61 

1-92 

.'  '/ 

Potash 

'6-03 

6-04 

6-21 

lOi 

Water 

6-19 

4-44 

6-49 

6 

99-37 

98-12 

100-00 

99 

9-82 


8-67 


100-00  100-00 

Green-earth  appears  to  have  been  produced  from  augite  by  the  action  of  alkaline 
carbonates  in  solution,  the  change  consisting  in  the  removal  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  the  substitution  of  alkalis  in  their  place.  It  consists  chiefly  of  ferrous  silicate,  aa 
will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  analyses  :  a,  b,  from  Iceland  (Waltershausen) ;  c,  from 
Mount  Baldo  (Delesse) ;  d,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  (Jameson) ;  e,  f,  from 
Fassa  in  the  Tyrol.  (Rammelsberg.) 

It  is  a  frequent  mineral  in  the  amygdaloid  of  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  Iceland, 
and  the  Faroe  Islands.  It  occurs  also  in  Saxony,  the  Tyrol,  Hungary,  and  near 
Verona.    (Dana,  ii.  165;  Bischof's  Chemical  Geology,  ii.  130,  328.) 

GE.EEW  EROiar  OSE.    Native  ferric  phosphate.    (See  Ieon.) 

GliEEir  EiEilB  ORB.  Arsenio-phosphate  of  lead  with  chloride  of  lead.  (Sea 
Leaii.) 

P2©BaEIS'TS.  Bremen  green  is  either  a  basic  carbonate  of  copper, 
obtained  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  copper  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  caustic  soda  or  potash,  or  a  hydrated  oxide  prepared  by  precipitating  with  caiistic 
alkali  alone. — Bnmsvoiclc  green  is  an  oxychloride  o  f  copper,  prepared  by  exposing  copper 
foil  to  the  air,  moistening  it  repeatedly  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sal-ammoniac,  and 
exhausting  the  product  with  water  (i.  70). —  Chrome  green  is  either  anhydrous  chromic 
oxide,  or  a  mixture  of  chrome-yellow  with  Prussian-blue  (i.  934,  948). — Cobcdt-grcen, 
or  Rinmcmn's  green,  is  a  mixture,  or  perhaps  a  compound,  of  the  oxides  of  zinc  and 
cobalt  (i.  1067). — Crystallised  green  is  neutral  acetate  of  copper  (i.  14). — Emercdd- 
grecn  or  Vert  fannetier  is  a  hydrated  chromic  oxide  (i.  950). —  English-green  {Vert 
anglais)  is  a  mixture  of  arsenite  of  copper  with  various  white  substances,  such  as 
sulphate  of  barium  or  calcium. — Iris  green,  a  colour  formerly  used  in  miniatiu-e  paint- 
ing, was  prepared  by  macerating  in  cold  solution  of  alum  or  gum-water  the  satiny 
epidermis  of  the  petals  of  the  iris,  filtering  the  liquid  through  a  fine  calico,  and  leaving 
it  to  evaporate  on  plates  in  a  shady  place. — Mineral  green.  This  term  is  now  gene- 
rally applied  to  Scheele's  green,  but  it  originally  denoted  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  Scheele's 
green  with  6  pts.  white  lead,  2  pts.  black  oxide  of  copper,  3  pts.  malachite,  and  ^  pt. 
acetate  of  lead.  This  mixture  has  an  apple-green  colour,  with  bluish  reflex. — Milory's 
green  {Vert  en  grains)  is  a  very  fine  green  pigment,  containing  clu-omic  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  cyanogen,  potassium,  iron,  and  lead.  Its  preparation  is  kept  secret,  but  it  may 
be  imitated  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  protosulphate  of 
iron,  acetate  of  lead,  and  bichromate  of  potash.  A  precipitate  is  thus  obtained  of  a 
very  fine  green  colour,  but  not  so  durable  as  that  prepared  by  the  inventor's  process. 
—  Sap  green  (  Vert  de  vessie,  vert  vegetal)  is  the  juice  of  buckthorn  berries  combined 
with  lime  or  alumina. — Mittis,  Vienna,  or  Kirchherger' s  green  is  an  arsenate  of  copper 
2Cu-0.As^0^  prepared  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  copper  with  arsenate  of  potas- 
sium.— Mountain  green  is  green  carbonate  of  copper,  either  native  or  prepared  by 
precipitation  (i.  783). — -Prussian  qrcen  is  fen-ocyanide  of  cobalt ;  it  has  a  very  rich 
green  colour  when  recently  prepared,  but  quickly  turns  red-grey  on  exposure  to  the 
air:  hence  it  is  but  rarely  used. — Scheele's  green  is  ai-senite  of  copper  (i.  376). — 
Schweinfurt  green  is,  aceto-arsenite  of  copper  (i.  15,  376). —  Veronese  green  {Vert  de 
Paul  Veronese).  An  arsenate  of  copper  prepared  in  this  country  and  in  Alsace  by  a 
process  which  is  kept  secret. — Ziiic  green.  This  term  is  applied  to  cobalt  or  Rin- 
mann's  green,  and  to  a  cyanide  of  zinc  and  iron  obtained  by  macerating  finely  pounded 
Prussian  blue  in  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  A  fine  colour  is  thus  obtained, 
but,  like  all  other  colours  formed  from  cyanides,  it  is  not  permanent.  (See  Chimie  dcs 
Couleurs,  par  J.  Lefort,  Paxis,  1855 ;  also  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ^-c.  i.  803,  ii.  402.) 
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GBSSN'  VXTSlZOXi.    Protosulpliate  of  iron.    (See  Sulphates.) 
CREBlvn-AWDITE.    Garnet  from  Greenland. 
CBEEBIOCICITE.    Native  sulphide  of  cadmium.    (See  Cadmium.) 
CKESWOVXTE.    Syn.  with  Sphene. 

GREEM'SASTS.  This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  a  series  of  beds  lying  between 
the  chalk  and  the  Wealden  deposits,  but  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  certain  minor 
portions  of  them,  marked  by  the  presence  of  minute  grains  of  green  silicate  of  iron 
(the  glauconite  of  American  mineralogists).  The  upper  portion  of  the  series  contains 
a  calcareous  sand,  very  rich  in  soluble  silica,  and  forming  an  excellent  agricultural 
soil.    (See  Glauconite  ;  also  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  <ff.  ii.  402.) 

GSEEH'STON'E  or  Diabase  is  a  rock  composed  of  augite  with  labradorite  and 
oligoclase.  The  term  greenstone  is  also  applied  to  certain  varieties  of  trajj,  consisting 
of  dark  and  heavy  blackish-green  or  brownish  rock  composed  of  felspar  and  horn- 
blende, usually  having  a  crystalline  structure,  but  sometimes  compact.  When  albite 
(soda-felspar)  replaces  orthoclase  (potash-felspar),  the  rock  is  called  diorite.  fDana, 

ii.  162,  247.) 

GKEIVABIST.    Syn.  with  Granatin. 
GKEWATITE.    Syn.  with  Staueotide. 

GREITGESITE.  A  silicate  from  Grengesberg  in  Dalecarlia,  containing,  accord- 
ing to  Hisinger's  analysis,  27'01  per  cent,  silica,  14-31  alumina,  2-18  manganous  oxide, 
25-63  ferrous  oxide,  14-21  magnesia,  and  12-53  water.  It  is  allied  to  delessite. 
Colour  dark-green.    (Dana,  ii.  296.) 

GBS7  AITTIMOM'Y.   Native  trisulphide  of  antimony  (i.  329). 

GRE7  COPFEB.    Syn.  with  Teteahedeite. 

GBETWACKE.    Syn.  -with  Geauwacke  (p.  941). 

GRS7  SVE.    See  Dyeing  (p.  359) ;  also  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ^c.  (ii.  403). 

GKOPPXTE.  A  silicate  found  in  the  limestone  of  Gropptorp,  in  Sweden.  It  is 
crystalline,  with  one  distinct  cleavage,  affording  a  broad  cleavage-surface,  and  two 
others  less  distinct.  Hardness  =  2-5.  Specific  gra^-ity  =  2-73.  Thin  splinters  trans- 
lucent. Colour  rose-red  to  brownish-red.  Streak  paler.  Fracture  splintery.  Accord- 
ing to  Svanb erg's  analysis  ((3fver.sigt  af  Kongl.  Vetenskaps  Akad.  Forhandlingar, 

iii.  14)  it  contains : 

Si02  AI<03       Fe40'        Ca^O         Mg^O         K^O.        Na=0  H^O 

45-01       22-55       3-06       4-55       18-28       5-23       0-22  7-11 

together  with  0-13  of  undissolved  matter  (total  100-13),  whence  Svanberg  deduces  the 
formula  ZMO.'lAPO^'&^iO''  -y  3H0  or  6M-^0.4Al'0^9Si02  +  6H-0,  which,  by  sub- 
stituting aP  for  Al=  may  be  reduced  to  2M'-0.4a/20.3SiO- +  '2B.-0,  or  (including 
M  and  al  under  the  general  symbol  E),  to  E'^Si^O''-'  +  2H-0  or  E'SiO'  +  §H-U,  which 
is  the  formula  of  an  orthosilicate. 

CKOKOZXiXTE.  A  variety  of  Wad  or  Earthy  Manganese,  found  at  Groroi,  in 
Mayenne;  also  at  Vicdessos  and  Cautern,  in  France.    (See  Manganese.) 

GBOSSTTXiAB  or  Grossulara. — A  variety  of  lime-garnet.    (See  Gaknet,  p.  772.) 

GRUIi  ilUITE  or  Nickel-bismuth  glance. — Native  sulphide  of  nickel  and  bismuth, 
found  at  Griinau,  near  Sajai  Altenkirchen,  with  quartz  and  copper  pyrites. 

GBITH'ERITE.  A  nearly  pure  iron  augite,  Fe'^SiO'.  A  specimen  from  Collo- 
br^res,  analysed  by  Griiner  (Compt.  rend.  xxiv.  794),  yielded  43-9  SiO-,  52-2  Fe-0, 
1-1  Mg-0,  6-5  Ca-0,  and  1-9  Al'O^  =  99-6. 

tStUA-CTN.  A  bitter  substance  extracted  from  Guaco,  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
Mikania  Guaco,  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Eupaforium,  growing  in  Mexico 
and  South  America,  whence  it  has  been  imported  into  Europe  and  used  as  a  remedy 
against  cholera.  Guacin  is  obtained,  according  to  Pettenlcofer,  by  exhausting  guaco 
with  alcohol,  decolorising  with  animal  charcoal,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  dissoh-ing  the 
residue  in  ether,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  It  then  remains  as  a  light 
bro-svn  resinous  mass,  perfectly  soluble  in  alcoh<jl,  partially  in  water,  ha^-ing  a  very 
bitter  taste  and  emetic  action,  and  emitting  an  intoxicating  odour  when  triturated  with 
sulphuric  acid.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  ui.  714.) 

GVAZAC.    See  Guaiacum:. 

GXTAIACEITE.  C^H^O.  Gaiaccne.  Giiajol. — The  light  oil  obtained  in  the  dry 
distillation  of  guaiac  resin.  It  is  coloui'less.  and  has  an  agreeable  odour,  like  tliat  of 
bitter  almonds.  Specific  gravity  0-874.  Boiling  point  118°  C.  Vapour-density  2-92. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  oxidises,  and  is  converted  into  beautiful  crystalline  laminae 
(Deville,  Compt.  rend.  xvii.  1143;  xix.  134).  It  is  not  altered  by  caustic  pota.sh 
Bolution,  or  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  ir(3n  (if  it  contains  guaiacol, 
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tlie  iron-solution  colours  it  green).  It  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  does  not  combine 
■with  the  acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metals.  It  is  oxidised  by  chromic  and  by  nitric  acid, 
acetic  acid  being  produced  in  the  former  case,  and  oxalic  acid  in  the  latter.  According 
to  its  composition,  guaiacene  might  be  regarded  as  the  aldehyde  of  angelic  acid 
(C'H'O-),  but  it  is  not  converted  into  that  acid  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium, 
(Gilm,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cvi.  379.) 

GU/klACIC  ACID.    See  Guaiaeetic  Acid. 

GVAXACOIm.  Hydride  of  Guaiacyl.  Giiaiacylous  acid.  Pyroguaiacic  acid. 
(Gm.  xii.  350,— Gerh.  iii.  780.— Hlasi wetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  361.) — Produced, 
together  V7ith  guaiacene  and  pyroguaiacin,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiac  resin. 
When  the  crude  oil  obtained  by  this  distillation  is  washed  with  water  and  rectified  at 
a  moderate  heat,  guaiacene  passes  over  first,  and  afterwards,  when  the  heat  is  increased, 
the  guaiaeol  distils.  It  may  be  purified  by  repeated  rectification,  or,  according  to 
Volekel,  by  dissolving  it  in  potash,  boUing  it  with  water  as  long  as  any  light  oil  passes 
over,  then  mixing  it  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  not  quite  sufficient  to  combine 
with  the  whole  of  the  potash,  redissolving  the  separated  oil  in  potash,  boiling  the  solu- 
tion in  a  retort,  till  the  milky  oil  which  passes  over  becomes  perfectly  clear  on  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  again  separating  the  oil  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
drying  it  in  vacuo  over  sulplmric  acid. 

Guaiaeol  is  a  coloiirless  oil,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'119  at  22°  C.  (Sobrero) ; 
1-125  at  16°  (Volekel).  It  has  a  peculiar  faint  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  creosote, 
and  a  pungent  peppery  taste  like  cloves.  It  boils  at  210°  C.  (Sobrero),  at  205° 
(Volekel).  It  does  not  redden  litmus.  It  burns  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  Nitric 
acid,  6\en  when  very  dilute,  attacks  it  violently  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming 
oxalic  acid  and  a  brown  resin.  With  chlorine  and  bromine  it  forms  crystaUisable  sub- 
stitution-products. It  does  not  yield  an  acid  when  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  differ- 
ing in  that  respect  from  the  homologous  compound  furfurol  (p.  750),  which  yields 
pyromucic  acid  when  thus  treated.    (Schwanert,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  257.) 

Guaiaeol  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  alcoholic  solution 
reduces  the  salts  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  and  ferric  and  cupric  salts  to 
ferrous  and  cuprous  salts. 

Guaiaeol  dissolves  in  potash,  and  combines  also  with  other  bases,  forming  crystalUs- 
able  salts,  which  turn  black  when  exposed  to  air  and  moistui'e.  It  does  not  decompose 
carbonates. 

Respecting  the  composition  of  guaiaeol  various  statements  have  been  given. 
According  to  Volckel's  analyses,  it  contains  68'9  per  cent,  carbon,  6'-l  hydrogen,  and 
24-7  oxygen;  according  to  Sobrero,  68'7  per  cent.  C,  6-8  H,  and  25'4  0,  whence 
V61ekel  deduces  the  formula  CH'0\  and  Sobrero,  C'^-H^O'.  PeUetier  and  DeviUe 
assign  to  it  the  more  probable  formula,  C'H'O-,  or  C'^'H^O*  (calculation,  67'74  per 
cent.  C,  6'45  H,  and  25'81  O),  which  likewise  agrees  neai-ly  with  the  vapour-density  as 
determined  by  these  chemists  (exp.  4'49 ;  calc.  for  2  volumes,  4'30). 

According  to  Hlasiwetz,  guaiaeol,  obtained  as  above,  is  not  a  definite  compound,  but 
a  mixtui'e  in  variable  proportions  of  the  two  homologous  compounds,  CH'"©^  and 
C'H^O'.  By  agitating  the  purified  oil  with  strong  ammonia,  or  passing  ammonia-gaa 
into  it,  pressing  the  resulting  crystalline  mass,  dissohdng  it  in  warm  ether,  and  treat- 
ing the  solution  in  an  air-tight  vessel  with  strong  alcoholic  potash,  Hlasiwetz  obtained 
a  wliite  crystalline  mass,  consisting  essentially  of  CH'^KO',  or  CT3''K0',  according 
to  the  quantity  of  potash  used.  The  latter  salt  was  likewise  obtained  by  repeatedly 
agitating  the  oil  with  moderately  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  washing  the  oil  which 
separated  from  the  watery  liquid,  repeatedly  rectifying  it,  dissolving  it  in  an  equal 
volume  of  ether,  and  treating  the  solution  with  a  slight  excess  of  very  strong  alcoholic 
potash.  On  decomposing  the  residting  potassium-salt  with  oxalic  or  dilute  sidphm'ic 
acid,  a  colourless  oil  was  obtained,  having  an  agreeable  odour,  and  varying  in  boiling 
point  from  203°  to  230°  C.  The  portion  which  distilled  between  205°  to  210°  had  a 
specific  gravity  =  I'll 7  at  13°,  and  exhibited  nearly  the  composition  C'H'O^;  between 
216°  and  218°,  a  distillate  was  obtained  of  specific  gravity  1-116  and  composition 
CisH'sQ';  and  between  219°  and  220°,  a  distillate  of  specific  gravity  1-089  and  com- 
position Cm'oQ'. 

From  20^,°  to  210°.  216° /o  218°.  From  2K°  to  220'. 

Calc.  Exp.  Calc.  Exp.  Calc.  Exp. 

C    .    67-74    .    67-95        C'=^    .    68-70    .    68-61  .    69-56    .  69-83 

H«  .  6-45  .  6-93  H"  .  6-87  .  6  93  H'«  .  7'24  .  7-52 
0"    .    25-81    .    25-12  .    24-43    .    24-46  .    23-20    .    22  65 

UKHio       100-00  100-00      100-00  100-00  lOO'OO 

The  formula  C"*H"0*  is  exactly  intermediate  between  the  other  two  (C'H'O-  and 
C'H'"C).    The  proportions  in  which  these  two  compounds  (which  are  homologous 
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with  furfiirol,  C^H'O-)  are  present  varies  ■B'itli  tJie  nature  of  the  resin  from  which  the 
guaiacol  is  obtained.    The  compound  C^H'^O- is  likewise  contained  in  wood-tar  creosote. 

GUiilACOTJIC  i&CXB.  C'^H-'-'O'*. — This  acid,  according  to  Hadelich  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  cxxxvii.  321),  constitutes  70-35  per  cent,  of  guaiac  resin,  and  remains  in  the 
mother-liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  guaiaretie  acid  (p.  948).  To  separate  it, 
the  mother-hquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  alcohol, 
the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated,  and  the  remaining  brittle  mass  treated  with  ether 
(in  which  it  is  only  partly  soluble).  The  ethereal  solution  when  evaporated  yields 
guaiaconic  acid,  as  an  uncrystaUisable  mass,  melting  atl(iO°C.,  insoluble  in  water, 
possessing  Isevo-rotatory  power,  precipitable  from  its  alcoholic  solution  l^y  barium-  and 
lead-salts.  The  lead-precipitate  contains  C'^H-Tb'-O'.  There  is  also  another  lead- 
salt  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  lead, 

Guaiaconic  acid  is  instantly  turned  blue  by  oxidising  agents.  (Hadelich.) 

G'UiiXii.CITSX.  Guaiac.  Guajaharz.  Eisina  guajaci  nativa.  (Handw.  d.  Chem. 
iii.  718. — Gerh.  iii.  778. — Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  361 ;  cxii.  182.) — A  resin- 
ous substance  obtained  from  tlie  Gnajacinn  ojpcinair,  a  tree  growing  in  Jamaica, 
St.  Domingo,  and  others  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  exudes  spontaneously  or  from 
incisions  made  in  the  stem  (Giiaiacum  in  granis),  and  is  likewise  obtained  by  melting 
it  out  from  the  more  resinous  parts  of  the  tree  ( Gu.  in  massis) ;  the  latter  is  impure, 
containing  chips  of  wood  and  bark. 

Guaiacum  has  a  yellowish  or  reddish  brown  colour,  and  is  transparent  in  small  lumps, 
but  is  generally  covered  with  a  greenish-grey  powder,  which  renders  it  opaque.  It  is 
hard  and  brittle,  with  a  vitreous  fracture  ;  specific  gravity  =  1-205  to  1  -226.  Its  powder 
is  white,  but  soon  turns  green  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  taste  is  faint  at  first,  but 
soon  becomes  acrid  and  produces  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat.  It  has  scarcely 
any  odour  when  cold,  but  when  heated  gives  oif  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  something 
like  that  of  gum  benzoin  ;  it  melts  easily,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  gives  ofi'  a 
vapour  wliieh  strongly  irritates  the  lungs. 

Alcohol  dissolves  about  -f,-,  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated 
by  water.  Ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  likewise  dissolve  it,  but  leave  a  more  considerable 
residue.  In  pure  water  it  is  nearly  insoluble ;  but  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  poured 
into  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water,  the  resin  separates  in  white  flakes,  leaving 
a  colourless  liquid  which  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  aromatic  odour  of  the  resin. 
It  is  immediately  coloured  deep  yellow  by  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  is  again 
rendered  colourless  by  acids. 

Guaiacum  dissolves  in  potash  and  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  latter  solution 
has  a  splendid  red  colour,  and  yields  a  violet  precipitate  with  water ;  alcohol  tii'st 
colours  the  liquid  ■^'iolet-blue,  and  in  larger  quantity  imparts  to  it  a  dirtj'  bluish-green 
tint  (SchilF,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  372).  According  to  Kossmaun  (.7.  Pharm.  [3| 
xxx\'iii.  81 ;  Rep.  Chim.  pure,  1863,  p.  391),  it  is  re.solved  by  sidphuric  acid  into  sugar 
and  a  resinous  body  called  giiaiarctin. 

Guaiacum  is  distinguished  by  the  facility  with  which  it  oxidises  and  the  changes  of 
colour  thereby  produced.  Both  the  powder  and  the  alcoholic  solution  turn  green  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  change  taking  place  most  quickly,  according  to  Wollaston, 
under  the  influence  of  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  whereas  the  red  rays  restore  the 
yellow  colour.  Nitrous  acid  colom's  guaiacum  blue,  and  this  reaction  may  be  used  to 
detect  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  concen- 
trated acid  to  be  tested  be  heated  in  a  test-tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron  filings, 
and  the  vapour  passed  into  tincture  of  guaiacum,  a  blue  colour  will  be  produced  if 
nitric  acid  is  present,  but  if  the  sulpihm'ic  acid  is  pure,  no  change  of  colour  will  tako 
place  (SchiflF).  Guaiacum  is  coloured  green  hy  f  uming  nitric  acid,  and  on  adding  to 
the  liquid  a  moderate  quantity  of  water,  a  green  precipitate  is  formed,  while  the  liquid 
becomes  colourless  ;  a  larger  quantity  of  water  colours  the  precipitate  blue  and  the 
solution  brown. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacum  is  precipitated  green  by  sidphuric  acid  and  blue 
by  chlorine.  Iodine  added  to  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  guaiacum  produces  either  a  dirty 
greenish  colour  or  none  at  all ;  but  the  liquid  turns  blue  on  addition  of  water.  Tlie 
production  of  this  blue  colour  is  prevented  if  an  acid  be  previously  added ;  but  neutral 
salts  do  not  prevent  it.  Tincture  of  guaiacum  is  coloured  blue  by  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
and  on  adding  to  the  liquid  a  solution  of  hi/'posulphite  of  sodium,  a  very  fine  violet 
colour  is  at  first  produced,  but  this  soon  disappears  and  leaves  a  colourless  liquid.  A 
solution  of  sidphuroiis  acid  which  has  been  digested  with  zinc,  immediately  decolorises 
tincture  of  guaiacum  turned  blue  by  ferric  chloride,  without  at  first  producing  the 
-violet  colour.  Unaltered  sulphurous  acid  also  decolorises  the  liquid,  but  much  more 
slowly.  (Schiff.) 

According  to  Ure's  analysis,  guaiacum  contains  67-9  per  cent,  carbon,  7-05  hydrogen, 
and  25-1  oxygen.    Pelletier  found,  in  a  very  pure  specimen,  71-0  per  cent.  C,  7  03 
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H,  and  23'97  0  ;  Johnston,  who  analysed  the  portion  of  the  resin  soluble  in  alcohol, 
obtained  70-35  to  70-56  per  cent.  C,  6-80  to  6-87  H,  and  22-85  to  22-57  0,  -svhence  he 
deduced  the  formula  C^H-^OK 

Guaiacum  is  not,  however,  a  definite  compound.  According  to  Unverdorben 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xvi.  369),  it  is  separated  by  ammonia  into  two  resinous  principles, 
one  of  which  is  very  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia,  while  the  other  forms  -with  that 
alkali  a  tarry  compound,  whicli  requires  6,000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  According 
to  Pelletier,  ammonia  dissolves  ^  of  guaiac  resin.  According  to  Hlasiwetz  also, 
a  colourless  crystalline  resin,  guaiaretic  acid  (see  below),  amounting  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  guaiacum  with  alkalis,  and 
decomposing  the  resulting  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

According  toHadelich  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxvii.  321),  guaiaretic  acid  constitutes  only 
about  of  guaiac  resin,  and  the  mother-liquors  from  which  it  has  separated  yield 
about  70  per  cent,  of  an  uncrystallisable  acid  (guaiaeonic  acid,  p.  947)  soluble  in  ether, 
and  a  resin  distingmshed  as  /8-resin,  insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  in  alkalis,  and 
precipitated  by  acids.    The  composition  of  guaiacum,  according  to  Hadehch's  analysis, 


is  as  follows : 

Guaiaretic  acid  (crystallisable)  .......  10-50 

Guaiaeonic  acid  (uncrystallisable)     ......  70-35 

/3-resin,  C'^H"02  or  C»H-"0«  9-76 

Gum  3-70 

Woody  matter  2-57 

Fixed  constituents  insoluble  in  water  .....  0-79 
Guaiacic  acid,  colouring  matter,  and  loss  .       .       .       .  .2-33 

100-00 


The  colouring  matter,  which  contains  nitrogen,  crystallises  in  small  quadratic  octahe- 
drons on  saturating  with  acetic  acid  the  liquor  obtained  by  boiling  guaiac  resin  with 
milk  of  lime.  It  is  a  weak  acid,  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of 
lead  ;  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  very  sparingly  in  water  and  benzene.  The 
colour  is  deepened  by  alkalis.  The  colouring  matter  is  not  altered  by  acids.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  deep  blue  colour,  which  however  soon  disappears. 
(Hadelich.) 

Guaiacum  subjected  to  dry  distillation  yields  guaiacene,  gnaiacol,  and  pyrogiiaiacin. 
On  rectifying  the  crude  distillate,  the  guaiacene  passes  over  below  120°  C,  the  guaiacol 
at  higher  temperatures,  and  the  pyroguaiacin  is  found  among  the  last  portions  of  the 
distillate. 

Guaiaretic  acid  subjected  to  dry  distillation  yields  a  mixture  of  pyroguaiacin  and 
guaiacol. 

Pyro^aiacln  is  a  crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  From  the  latter  solution,  it  separates  in  iridescent  laminfe,  generally  ha\'ing 
a  reddish  colour.  It  melts  at  183°  C,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  volatilises  and  forms  a  crystalline  sublimate  like  benzoic  acid. 
With  nitric  and  chromic  acids  it  forms  a  purple-red  solution.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is 
coloured  green  by  sesquichloride  of  iro7i.  (Pelletier  and  Deville,  Compt.  rend, 
xvii.  1143;  Ebermaier,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Isii.  291;  Nachbauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cvi.  382.)  With  strong  sidphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  yellow  solution,  which,  when  warmed, 
becomes  reddish  at  first,  then  green,  and  ultimately  dark  blue ;  water  added  to  it 
throws  down  a  dark  blue  powder,  and  renders  the  supernatant  liquid  colourless.  If  a 
small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  manganese  be  added,  the  blue  colouring  is  produced,  even 
without  the  aid  of  heat.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  pyroguaiacin  heated  with  chlorine 
acqiiires  a  dingy  red  colour  ;  v/ith  ferric  chloride  a  green  colour. 

Pyroguaiacin  dissolves  in  hot  potash-  and  soda-ley,  and  the  solutions,  on  cooling, 
yield  capillary  crystals  or  iridescent  laminse,  which,  when  dry,  contain  C'°H'-''KO'.|H'-'0 
and  C'°H-'NaO^.H'-0  respectively.  The  solutions  of  these  salts  form  -with  nitrate 
of  silver  a  precij^itate  which  soon  tiirns  black.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

GVAXARSTIC  ACII}.  C^H^'^O'.— This  acid  is  the  crystallisable  constituent 
of  guaiacum,  and  amounts,  according  to  Hlasiwetz,  to  ^  of  the  entire  resin.  Thierry 
(J.  Pharm.  xxvii.  381),  by  treating  the  concentrated  alcoholic  extract  of  guaiacum  with 
baryta-water,  precipitating  the  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  concentrating  the  filtrate 
to  a  syrup,  dissohing  in  ether,  and  leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate,  obtained  crystalline 
warty  masses,  which  were  converted  by  sublimation  into  beautiful  needles  resembling 
cinnamic  or  benzoic  acid,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  acid  thus 
obtained,  called  by  Thierry  guaiacic  acid,  was  found  by  Deville  to  have  the  compo- 
sition CH'O'.  By  dry  distillation,  it  was  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
guaiacene:  CH'O^  =  COVC^H'O. 

Hlasiwetz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  182),  by  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
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guaiaoum  with  potash  and  decomposing  the  resulting  potassium-salt  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  obtained  a  cream-coloured  resin,  which  crystallised  from  alcohol  in  needles  of  scaly 
crystals,  having  a  pearly  lustre  and  a  faint  but  agreeable  odour  of  vanilla.  This  pro- 
duct was  regarded  by  Hlasiwetz  as  probably  identical  with  Thierry's  guaiacic  acid. 

A  more  complete  investigation  of  this  crystalline  acid  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Gilm 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  266;  Jahresb.  f.  Chem.  1861,  p.  685)  has  shown,  however,  that 
it  has  the  composition  C'-'H-^O'.  Hence  Hlasiwetz  now  regards  it  as  distinct  from 
Thierry's  acid,  and  designates  it  as  guaiaretic  acid. 

To  prepare  guaiaretic  acid,  Hlasiwetz  and  Gilm  boil  pulverised  guaiac  resin  with 
milk  oflime  for  half  an  hour,  and  exhaust  the  dried  insoluble  residue  in  a  percolator  with 
hot  alcohol ;  evaporate  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  dissolve  the  residue  in  warm  soda-ley 
of  specific  gravity  1  '3  ;  purify  the  sodium-salt,  which  separates  on  cooling,  by  recrystalli- 
sation  from  water  containing  soda  ;  decompose  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  purify  the 
guaiaretic  acid  thus  separated  by  recrystallisation  from  strong  acetic  acid. 

Guaiaretic  acid  forms  brittle,  concentrically-grouped  needles,  which  are  colourless 
and  inodorous,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  melt  between  75°  and  80°  C.  It  dissolves 
in  alcohol,  ether,  warm  acetic  acid,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  dilute  potash,  but  not  in 
ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  potash  solution  hy  sal-ammoniac.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  is  coloured  grass-green  (not  blue)  by  sesquiehloride  of  ii-on ;  cliloi-ine-water 
does  not  colour  it  either  green  or  blue  ;  and  its  aqueous  emulsion  is  not  coloured  blue 
by  fuming  niti'ic  acid.  Hence  it  appears  that  guaiaretic  acid  is  not  tlie  constituent  of 
guaiac  resin  which  produces  the  blue  colour  with  oxidising  agents.  (Hlasiwetz  and 
Gilm.) 

The  solutions  of  guakretic  acid  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left.  (Hadelich.) 

Guaiaretic  acid,  when  quickly  heated,  distils  for  the  most  part  unaltered ;  but  by 
slower  distillation,  it  yields  a  yellow  oily  distillate,  which  is  a  mixture  of  guaiacol  and 
pyroguaiacin  (p.  948). 

Guaiaretates. — Guaiaretic  acid  forms  neutral  and  acid  salts.  The  guaiaretates  of 
the  alkali-metals  are  crystallisable  ;  those  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals  and  heavy 
metals  are  amorphous  precipitates.  The  neutral  salts  are  stable  only  in  presence  of 
excess  of  alkali ;  when  boiled  with  water,  they  are  converted  into  acid  salts.  The 
neutral  barittm-salt,  C-''H-^Ba-0''  (at  160°  C),  is  formed  by  decomposing  the  neutral 
potassium-salt  with  cliloride  of  barium.  The  neutral  potassium-salt,  C-"H'-^K  O'  with 
2H'0  or  3H'-0,  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
scales  and  gives  off  its  water  at  100°  C.  The  acid  potassium-salt,  C'-"H-*KO'.H-0, 
obtained  by  boiling  the  neutral  salt  with  dilute  alcohol,  or  by  mixing  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  in 
aqueous  alcohol,  is  a  crystalline  precipitate  wliicli  gives  oiT  its  water  at  120°  C.  The 
neutral  sodium-salt,  C'-'°H-*Na"0^2H-0,  forms  shining  crystalline  laminae,  which  be- 
come anhydrous  at  120°  C.  The  acid  sodium-salthas  the  composition  C™H-^NaO'.H-'0. 

Hadelich  has  obtained  a  lead-salt  containing  C-°H'"Pb''0^,  whence  he  regards  the 
acid  as  tetrabasie. 

Bromoguaiaretic  acid,  C^'H-^Br'O',  is  obtained  in  loosely  aggi-egated  colour- 
less needles,  by  dropping  bromine  into  a  solution  of  guaiaretic  acid  in  sidphide  of 
carbon  till  the  liquid  acquires  a  brown  colour,  evaporating  to  dj-yness,  washing  the 
residue  with  cold  alcohol,  and  dissolving  it  in  hot  alcohol. 

A  similar  product  is  obtained  with  chlorine,  but  it  is  diificult  to  purify.  Penta- 
cMoride  of  phosphorus  also  forms  with  guaiaretic  acid  a  tenacious  resinous  mass 
dif&cidt  to  purify. 

GUAMIBSrJE.    CH^N'  =  ^'jjN^  {Carhotriamine),  or  "^jN^  {Cyandiaminc). 

An  organic  base  discovered  and  investigated  by  Strecker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  151). 
It  is  produced:  1.  Together  with  parabanic  acid  and  small  quantities  of  xanthine,  oxaliirie 
acid,  and  xu-ea,  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  guanine.  When  guanine  is 
immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  riO,  and  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium are  gradually  added  (12  grms.  of  the  chlorate  to  20  grms.  of  guanine  in  2  or  3 
days)  till  the  base  is  gradually  dissolved,  witli  evolution  of  gas,  the  solution  then 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  pasty  residue  treated  with  ether-alcohol,  a 
solution  is  obtained,  containing  hycbochlorate  of  guanidine,  together  ■sv-ith  the  other 
products  above-mentioned.  The  parabanic  acid  crystallises  out  first;  and  on  diluting 
the  mother-liquor  "srith  water,  warming  it  with  carbonate  of  barium,  mixing  the 
neutral  solution  with  absolute  alcohol,  filtering  from  the  resulting  precipitate  of 
oxalui-ate  of  barium,  xanthine-baryta,  and  chloride  of  barium,  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
and  treating  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  hydrochlorate  of  guanidine  dissolves, 
and  after  removal  of  the  alcohol,  may  be  converted  into  sulphate  by  treatment  with 
sulphate  of  silver.  The  excess  of  silver-salt  is  then  removed  by  adding  an  exactly 
equivalent  quantity  of  chloride  of  barium;  the  concentrated  filtrate  is  mixed  wilii 
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■absolute  alcohol,  which  soon  throws  down  crystalline  Sulphate  of  guanidine  (urea 
remaining  in  solution),  and  from  this  salt  the  base  may  be  separated,  by  precipitating 
the  sulphuric  acid  with  baryta-water,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo. 

2.  By  heating  biuret  (i.  600)  to  160° — 170°  C.  in  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  also, 
in  small  quantity,  by  boiling  that  compound  with  the  strong  aqueous  acid  :  C^H^N^O'' 
=  CWW  +  CO^    (Finckh,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  335.) 

Guanidine  thus  obtained  is  a  crystalline,  strongly  alkaline  mass,  having  a  caustic 
taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  deliquesces  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  It  unites 
with  acids,  forming  crystalline  salts. 

Carbonate  of  ChMtiidine,  CW^WO^  —  ^^^^3^, 1 0^,  obtained  by  evaporating  the 

solution  of  the  base  in  an  open  vessel,  or  by  decomposing  the  sidphate  with  carbonate 
of  barium,  crystallises  in  quadratic  octahedrons,  or  in  quadratic  prisms  with  the  faces 
ooP,  oP,  ooPoo  and  P.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  permanent  in 
the  air,  and  when  heated  above  125°  C.  gives  oif  water,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonium,  together  with  a  white  difiicultly  volatile  siiblimate,  and  leaves  a 
yellow  residue  resembling  mellone.  The  alkaline  solution  of  the  salt  forms  white 
precipitates  with  calcium-,  barium-  and  silver-salts. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Guanidine  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  slender  needles.  The 
cUoroflatinate,  CH-'^NMICl.PtCP,  crystallises  from  water  in  yellow  needles  or  prisms. 

Nitrate  of  Guanidine  forms  prismatic  crystals  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  and  when  heated  with  nitric  acid  appear  to  be  converted  into  nitrate  of  urea. 

(C-0=)" 

Add  Oxalate  of  Guanidine,  CffN'.C^ffO^ffO  =  CH^N^ 

H  , 

crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  sulphate  is  also  crystaUisable,  easily  soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Guanidine  is  related  in  composition  to  several  other  organic  bases,  thus: 

Carbo-  Methylcarbo-  Diplienylcarbo-         Triphenylcarbo-  Triethylcarbo- 

triamine.  triamine.  tri.iTiiine.  tiiamine.  triamine. 

(Guanidine.)    (Methvluramine.)  (Melaniline.) 

^\]w        CHHN*         (C''ff)4N»        (C^mHN'  (eff)nm 
Hi  j  H'-    J  j 

©tjrAIflllB.  C^H^N'O.  (Bodo  Unger  [1844],  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  4,  395.— 
Neubauer  and  Kerner,  zWi^.  ci.  318. — Strecker,  ibid,  cviii.  141;  cxviii.  151.) — ■ 
An  organic  basic  obtained  from  guano.  It  exists  in  all  kinds  of  guano,  abundantly 
in  the  Peruvian,  sparingly  in  the  African  (Unger).  It  constitutes  the  essential  part 
of  the  excrements  of  the  garden  spider,  and  is  found  in  the  green  organ  of  the  river 
crab,  and  in  the  Bojanian  organ  of  the  pond  mussel  (Gorup-Besanez  and  Fr.  Will, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ix.  117);  also  in  the  jpanereas  of  horses  (Scherer,  Hid,  exii.  251), 
and  in  the  scales  of  the  bleak.    (Barreswil,  Compt.  rend.  liii.  246.) 

Preparation  from  Guano. — 1.  Guano  is  boiled  with  thin  milk  of  lime  till  a  filtered 
sample  exhibits  no  longer  a  brown  but  a  greenish-yellow  colour ;  the  liquid  is  then 
filtered ;  the  filtrate  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  reddish  mixture  of  uric 
acid  and  guanine,  which  is  completely  precipitated  after  some  hours,  is  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  extract  the  latter ;  the  filtrate  cooled  tiU  the  hydrochlorate  of 
guanine  crystallises  out ;  the  crystals  pm'ified  by  several  recrystallisations ;  and  the 
guanine  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  by  ammonia.  The 
product,  after  washing  and  di-ying,  amounts  to  |  per  cent,  of  the  guano.  The  stiU. 
yellowish  guano  thus  obtained  is  treated  with  excess  of  concentrated  hydi-ochloric  acid, 
with  aid  of  heat ;  the  liquid  is  decanted  before  the  whole  is  dissolved ;  and  the  undis- 
solved portion,  abeady  a  purer  salt,  is  collected  and  repeatedly  treated  in  the  same 
manner  till  ammonia  precipitates  white  guanine  from  it  (Unger).  — 2.  Guano  sus- 
pended in  water  is  gradually  mixed  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling, 
and  the  brown  solution  is  strained  through  a  cloth  filter,  this  treatment  being  repeated 
till  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  By  tliis  means  colouring  matters,  ammonia,  volatile 
acids  and  other  substances  (including  nitrate  of  urea  and  a  body  related  to  xantliine) 
are  removed,  while  guanine  and  uric  acid  remain  almost  wholly  undissolved.  The 
residue  is  now  repeatedly  boiled  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  united' solutions 
are  mixed  with  acetate  of  sodium,  and  then  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  produce  a  strong  acid  reaction.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  guanine  and  uric  acid, 
is  washed  with  moderately  dilute  hj'di-oehloric  acid,  then  boiled  with  the  acid,  and  the 
solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  guanine,  filtered  from  the  uric  acid,  is  evajsorated.  The 
hydrochlorate  of  guanine  thus  obtained  still  contains  uric  acid,  to  remove  which,  the 
guanine  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  boUing  with  dilute  ammonia,  then  dis- 
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solved  in  hot  nitric  acid  to  decompose  the  uric  acid ;  and  from  the  nitrate  of  guanine, 
which  crystallises  from  this  solution,  the  pure  base  is  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

3.  According  to  Neubauer  and  Kerner,  pure  guanine  is  most  easily  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  compound  of  guanine  with  mercuric  chloride  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  decomposing  the  compound  with  sulphydi-ie  acid  gas,  and  precipitating  the  colour- 
less filtrate  with  ammonia. 

Guanine  is  a  white  amorphous  powder  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  A 
hydrate  of  the  base,  containing  7'1  per  cent,  water,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
sulphate  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  It  resembles  the  anhydrous  base,  retains  its 
water  at  100°  C,  but  gives  up  the  whole  of  it  at  125°. 

Gv.anine  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  and.  chlorate  of  potassium, 
yielding  guanidin  e  and  parabanic  acid,  together  with  smaller  quantitiesof  oxa- 
luric  acid,  xanthine  and  urea.  The  formation  of  guanidino  and  piarabanic  acid  is 
represented  by  the  equation  : 

C^ffN^O  +  H^O  +  0'  =  CH='N'  +  C'H'N^O'  +  CO^ 

Guanine.  Guani-  Parabanic 

dine.  acid. 

that  of  xanthine,  which  is  formed  in  small  quantity  only,  by 
2CSH^N'0  +  0'  =  iC^WWO''  +  H'-O  + 

Nitrous  acid  converts  guanine  into  xanthine,  the  transformation  being  explained 
by  the  equation  just  given  (Strecker). 

Permanganate  of  potassium,  added  to  a  solution  of  guanine  in  caustic  soda,  converts 
it  into  osyguanine,  C'lI'^N^O",  with  formation  of  carbonic  anhydride,  oxaUc  acid, 
ammonia,  and  lu-ea.  (Kerner.) 

Guanine  appears  to  be  sometimes  converted  in  the  animal  organism  into  urea: 
when  added  to  the  food  of  rabbits,  it  increases  the  quantity  of  lu-ea  excreted  in  the 
urine,  which,  moreover,  does  not,  under  the  same  circumstances,  contain  either  guanine, 
uric  acid,  or  hippuric  acid  :  part  of  the  guanine  was,  however,  found  in  the  solid 
excrements.    (Kerner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  249.) 

Compoimds  of  Guanine. — Guanine  unites  with  acids,  with  alkalis  and  other  me- 
tallic oxides,  and  with  metallic  salts  and  cldorides.  It  dissolves  in  the  stronger  acids, 
but  not  in  formic,  acetic,  lactic,  citric,  succinic,  or  hippuric  acid  (Neubauer  and 
Kerner).  The  compounds  of  guanine  with  acids  are  very  unstable;  they  are  all  de- 
composed by  water,  and  those  which  contain  volatile  acids  are  likewise  decomjjosed  by 
licat.  (Unger.) 

Hi/drobroinate  of  Guanine,  6(C^H*N''0.nBr).7H-0  (?),  crystallises  from  a  hot  solutiou 
of  recently  precipitated  guanine  in  hydrobromic  acid,  in  yellowish-white  prismatic 
needles,  which  effloresce  below  100°  C,  melt  at  about  180°,  and  give  oiT  their  acid  at  a 
stronger  heat.  (Kerner) 

Hydrochlorate  of  Guanine,  C^H^N^O.HCl.H^O,  is  obtained  in  delicate  needles  by 
dissolving  guanine  in  strong  boiling  hydrocliloric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool. 
The  water  of  crystallisation  is  expelled  at  100°,  and  the  acid  at  200°.  Guanine 
absorbs  hydrocliloric  acid  gas  and  forms  a  dihydrochlorate,  C*H''N'*0.2HC1,  which 
gives  olF  half  its  acid  at  100°  or  in  vacuo.  (Unger.) 

Monohydrochlorate  of  guanine  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  chlorides  of 
cadmium,  zinc,  mercuiy,  and  platinum.  The  cadmium-salt,  2(C^H^N*O.E[Cl).5CdCl 
+  2  nq.,  separates  on  mixing  the  moderately-concentrated  sohitions  of  the  component 
salts,  in  drvisy  aggregates  of  thin  white  laminae.  The  zinc-salt,  C^H'^N^0.HCl.ZnC1.2H-0, 
is  obtained  in  large  crvstals  on  adding  hydrochlorate  of  guanine  to  a  very  strong 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  mercury-salt,  (2C^ffN^0  HCl).Hg"CP.H''^0,  is 
obtained  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  to  strong  solution 
of  liydi'ocldorate  of  gTianine  (Neubauer  and  Kerner).  The  platinum-salt, 
C^H^N''*O.HC1.2PtCl-.2H-0,  is  deposited  in  orange-yellow  crystals  on  mixing  a 
boiling  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  witli  dichloride  of  platinum.  (Unger.) 

ITi/driodatc  of  Guanine,  6(C^H^N''O.HI).7H-0  (?),  crystallises  in  the  same  form  as 
tlie  iiydrobromate ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  easily  in  dilute  hydriodic  acid. 
When  exposed  to  air  and  light,  it  turns  j'ellow.  The  mother-liquor  yields  lemon-yellow 
concentrically-grouped  laminae,  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  iodine.  (Neubauer 
and  Kerner.) 

Nitrate  of  Guanine.  A  solution  of  guanine  and  boiling  nitric  acid  deposits  on 
cooling  capillary  interlaced  crystals  of  the  neutral  nitrate,  C^H^N^O.NHO'.|H-0, 
and  shortened  prisms  of  an  acid  salt,  C^IPN^0.2NH0^2H-0.  Several  intermediate 
nitrates  appear  also  to  exist.  A  nitrate  of  mercurosum  and  guanine  is  obtained  on 
mixing  the  solutions  of  the  compound  salts  in  crystals,  wliich  dissolve  sparingly  in 
water,  and  deflagrate,  emitting  white  fumes  when  heated.  (Unger.) 

Oa-alatc  of  Guanine,  3C^H*N^0.2C-H^O',  separates  on  mixing  a  solution  of  the 
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hydrochlorate  with  oxalate  of  ammoniufli,  in  crystals  •whicli  do  not  give  off  anything 
at  100°  C.  (TJnger.) 

Phosphate  of  Guanine  separates  in  crystals  from  its  solution,  but  is  difficult  to  obtain 
pure. 

Sulphate  of  Guanine,  2C5H=N=O.H^S0^2H-'0,  obtained  by  diluting  with  water  a 
solution  of  guanine  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forms  yellowish  needles  sometimes  an 
inch  long,  which  give  off  their  water  at  120°  C.  (Unger).  A  sulphate  of  silver  and 
guanine  is  obtained  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of 
guanine,  as  a  bidky  translucent  precipitate,  wliich  shrinks  very  much  in  drying,  and 
leaves  a  hard  mass  of  a  pale  flesh-colour.  (Unger.) 

Tartrate  of  Guanine,  3C^H'>N^0.2C*H«0''.2H-'0,  separates  from  a  ddute  and 
strongly  acid  solution,  in  yellowish  radiated  nodules,  which  do  not  give  off  anything 
at  120°  C. 

Co7npounds  of  Guanine  with  Metallic  oxides  and  salts.  Guanine  dissolves  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  caustic  fused  alkalis.  A  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  satiu-ated 
with  guanine,  and  then  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  deposits  the  compound 
C''H^N^0.NaH0.2H-'0,  in  confused  laminae,  wliich  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  rapidly 
absorb  carbonic  acid.  Water  decomposes  them,  dissolving  the  soda  and  separating  the 
guanine  (Unger).  A  baritini-compound  of  guanijie,  C^H^Ba^N^O,  separates  on 
cooling  from  a  solution  of  gxianine  in  baryta-water,  in  needle-shaped  prisms,  which 
become  opaqiie  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

A  compound  of  guanine  with  mercuric  chloride,  C'H^N'*O.Hg"CP.|H^O,  is  ob- 
tained as  a  white  crystalline  powder  on  adding  a  cold-saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  in  slight  excess  to  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  guanine.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids  and  in  cyanide  of  potassium 
(Neubauer  and  Kerner).  A  compound  of  guanine  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
C^H^N^O.  AgNO^,  is  produced  on  mixing  the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
giumine  (Strecker).  On  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
sidphate  of  guanine,  a  bull<y  translucent  precipitate  is  formed,  which  shrinks  very 
much  in  drying.  When  decomposed  by  zinc,  it  yields  silver,  guanine,  and  sidphuric 
acid,  but  no  nitric  acid.  (Unger.) 

N'itroguanine.  AVhen  guanine  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-15-1-20 
at  the  boiling  heat,  and  the  solution,  after  boiling  till  it  no  longer  gives  a  permanent 
precipitate  with  ammonia,  is  left  to  cool,  or  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  precipitated 
with  water,  golden-yellow  flocks  are  obtained,  having  the  composition  of  nitrate  of 
nitro-guanine,  C''H^(NO-)N''O.HNO^,  the  mother-liquor  retaining  a  portion  of  the 
same  compound,  together  with  oxalic  acid.  A  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  the  nitro- 
compound yields  orange-yellow  precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  dingy  yellow- 
green  precipitate  with  acetate  of  copper.  The  silver  compound  has  the  formula 
2C'^H'(N02)N=0.3Ag20.  (Neubauer  and  Kerner.) 

When  to  the  warm  solution  of  nitrate  of  nitroguanine,  crystals  of  nitrite  of  potas- 
sium are  gradually  added  till  a  brisk  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes  takes  place,  and  the 
solution  is  then  poiu-ed  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  lemon-yellow  flocks  are 
precipitated,  which  appear  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  xanthine  and  nitroxanthine. 
(Strecker.) 

Ozyguanine.  C'TI'^N'O'  (?). — When  a  solution  of  guanine  in  caustic  soda  is 
treated  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  till  the  liquid  assumes  a 
reddish-yellow  colour,  oxyguanine  is  formed,  together  with  carbonic  acid,  oxalic  a<  id, 
ammonia,  and  urea,  and  sepai-ates  from  the  alkaline  solution,  on  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  an  amorphous,  gelatinous,  reddish-white  precipitate.  It  is  inodorous 
and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  dissolves  but  partially  when 
heated  with  acids :  from  the  nitric  acid  solution  it  separates  unaltered  on  evaporation. 
It  dissolves  with  facility  in  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  lime-water,  and  barj'ta-water,  and 
is  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  carbonic  acid  ;  it  is,  however,  slightly  soluble  in 
the  acid  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals.  Its  solubility  in  ammonia  distinguishes  it 
from  guanine.  It  does  not  iinite  with  acids.  The  ammoniacal  solution  forms  preci- 
pitates with  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  silver -compound  appears  to 
contain  C'°H"N''0''.Ag^O.    (Kerner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  249.) 

GUAIiriTE.    Syn.  with  Stkitvite. 

G'Uil.Il'O.  A  substance  found  on  many  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
near  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  on  the  south-west  of  Africa.  It  consists  of 
the  excrementitious  deposit  of  sea-birds,  and  occurs  in  beds  50  or  60  feet  thick.  It 
forms  a  very  powerful  and  valuable  manm-e,  for  which  pm'pose  it  has  been  used  for 
ages  in  Peru,  and  within  the  last  twenty  years  enormous  quantities  of  it  have  been 
imported  into  England  and  other  countries  of  Europe  fbr  agricultural  use. 

Guano  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia,  in  combination  with  m-ic, 
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oxalic,  pliosplioric,  and  carl  ionic  acids ;  also  phosphates  and  suljihates  of  earthy  and 
alkaline  bases,  together  with  water,  organic  matter,  clay  and  sand.  Its  composition  is 
very  variable,  and  it  is  often  adulterated. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  variations  in  the  composition  of 
imadulterated  guano  (Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Traite,  2'"«  ed.  vi.  695): 


Comfosition  of  Giiamo. 


Alrican. 

American. 

Combustible  organic  matter, 
uric,  oxalic,  ulmic  acid,  &c. 

Ammonia  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, urate,  &c. 

f 

39-5 
9-5 

37-0 1 
9-5) 

42-59 

jll-3 
131-7 

30-5 
8-6 

35-0 
7-5 

Fixed  alkaline  salts,  sulphates, 
phosphates,  chlorides,  &c.  . 

7-3 

G-5 

7-08 

8-1 

6-5 

8-2 

Phosphates  of  calcium  and 
magnesium 

17-5 

18-0 

22-39 

22-5 
2-6 

20-5 

22-5 

Sand  and  earthy  matters 

1-3 

0-5 

0-81 

1-6 

1-5 

2-6 

Water  

25-0 

28-5 

27-13 

22-2 

26-0 

25-0 

100-1 

100-0 

100-00 

100-0 

99-6 

100-8 

The  value  of  guano  depends  chietly  on  the  quantities  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric 
acid  which  it  contains. 

For  further  details  on  the  composition  of  guano,  and  for  the  method  of  estimating 
its  commercial  value,  see  Uri's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mini  s,  ii.  413  ; 
also  Andcrsou's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Edinburgh,  1853,  p.  204. 

GtTii.EIM'ITE.  A  silicotitanate  of  calcium,  having  the  same  composition  as 
sphene  (g.  v.),  from  Monte  Somma,  where  it  occurs,  together -vrith  sphene,  in  blocks  im- 
bedded in  tufa,  and  chiefly  consisting  of  glassy  felspar  and  nephclin.  The  ciystals  are 
dimetric  (£•  =  0-3712),  exliibi ting  the  faces  oP,  Poo  (with  lateral  edge-angle  =  40"^  44'), 
2Poo  ,  ooPoo ,  ccP,  c»P2,  coP3.  They  are  tabular  between  oP  or  goPoo  ,  and  cleave, 
not  very  perfectly,  parallel  to  ooPoo  .  Colour  sulp>hur-yellow.  Lustre  adamantine. 
Transparent  to  translucent.  Streak  dull.  Powder  whitish-grey.  Fracture  in-egular. 
Hardness  =  6.  Specific  gravity  =  3-487.  The  mineral  melts  before  the  blow-pipe, 
without  much  change  of  colour;  floats  in  small  pieces  withoxit  alteration,  in  a  bead  of 
phosphorus-salt  or  borax.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  partially,  leaving  a 
residue  of  silica.  It  gives  by  analysis  33-64  per  cent.  SiO-,  33-92  TiO-,  28-011  Ca-0, 
■with  traces  of  ferric  and  manganic  oxides. 

Guarinite  likewise  occurs  (-nithout  sphene)  in  a  greyish-violet  trachyte,  implanted  on 
nephelin ;  rarely,  together  with  sphene,  in  the  mixture  of  augite  and  mica  which  is  so 
fre([uent  on  Somma.    (Guiscardi,  Cimonto,  vii.  448.) 

GUAYACAKTITE.    See  Enargite  (p.  488). 

GUIZOTEiL  OliEIPERA.  The  oleaginous  seeds  of  this  plant  contain  "-02 
per  cent,  water,  43  22  oil,  19-37  albuminous  substances,  13-37  sugar,  gum,  &c.,  14-33 
cellulose,  and 3-48 ash,  =  100-08.  Nitrogen  =  3-10 per  cent.  (Anderson,  Highland 
Agr.  Soc.  J.  new  series.  No.  69,  p.  376.) 

CITIVI.  Gomme.  Gtmimi.  Pflanzenschlcim.  (Gm.  xv.  193. — Gerh.  ii.  497.) — A  vege- 
table substance  which  forms  a  thick  glutinous  liquid  -with  water,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  and  mucic  acids.  Gums  p^re  very  abundant 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  existing  indeed  more  or  less  in  all  kinds  of  plants.  Six 
kinds  of  gum  are  known,  viz.  guiii-arahic,  gum  Sairqal,  cherry-tree  or  native  gum,  gum 
of  Bassora,  gum  tragacanth,  and  gum  of  seeds.  The  fu-st  five,  which  are  called  qums 
proper,  exude  spontaneously  from  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees,  and  sometimes  from 
the  fruit ;  they  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  both  hot  and  cold.  The  sixth  kind, 
the  gum  of  seeds,  also  called  mucilage,  difi'ers  from  the  gums  jjroi^er,  in  not  being 
soluble  in  water,  but  merely  swelling  up  when  boiled  with  water. 

1.  Gum  Arabic.  This  gum  exudes  spontaneously  from  several  kinds  of  acacia 
{A.  vera,  A.  arahica,  &e.)  growing  in  Arabia  and  in  Egj-pt.  It  forms  small  trans- 
jiai-cnt  tears,  white  when  pure,  but  generally  having  a  yellowish  or  brownish  coloiu-, 
and  cracking  in  all  directions  on  exposui-e  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
and  the  solution,  acidulated  -with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  mixed  with  alcohol,  de- 
posits white  flakes  of  arabin  or  arabic  acid,  C'-H'^O"  (i.  352),  Fremy's  gummic 
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acid.  This  aeid,  in  combination  witli  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash,  constitutes,  in  fact, 
the  essential  part  of  gum-arabic.  When  a  solution  of  gum  is  treated  with  a  soluble 
salt  of  lead,  copper,  &c.,  a  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  an  arahatc  of  the  metal. 
The  lead-compound  contains  C'-H^°Pb"0".H-0.  The  corresponding  salts  of  the  alkalis 
and  earths  are  soluble  in  water,  but  are  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

The  specific  gravity  of  gum-arabic  is  1-355.  It  contains  70'40  per  cent,  arabin,  and 
17 '.BO  water,  the  remainder  consisting  of  saline  and  earthy  matters,  viz.  acid  malate 
of  calcium,  which  may  be  extracted  by  hot  alcohol,  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
potassium,  acetate  of  potassium,  and  traces  of  silica,  iron,  and  phosphate  of  calcium. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  gum-arabic,  and  of  the  other  natm-al  gums,  so  far  as  they 
are  soluble  in  water,  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  left. ;  for 
pure  arabin  [o]  = — 36°  (B^champ).  The  solution  turns  acid  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and,  according  to  Fermond  {Berthelofs  Chim.  org.  ii.  250),  is  converted, 
after  a  long  time,  into  a  peculiar  sugar,  which  is  dextro-rotatory;  according  to 
Maumene,  on  the  other  hand  (Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  914),  the  solution  preserves  its 
laevo-rotatory  power  imaltered  for  months. 

Gum-arabic  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into 
dextrin,  and  on  boiling,  into  a  fermentable  dextro-rotatory  sugar,  probably  identical 
with  galactose,  the  product  obtained  from  milk-sugar  by  the  action  of  acids  (Berthelot, 
Chim.  org.  ii.  219). 

When  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  very  strong  solution  of 
ordinary  gum,  the  gum,  after  standing  for  some  hours,  is  completely  converted  into 
metagummic  aeid;  but  gum-arabic,  previously  freed  from  lime  by  oxalic  acid,  is 
not  converted  into  metagummic  acid  under  these  circumstances  (F  r  e  m  y).  When 
pulverised  gum-arabic  is  triturated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  coloured, 
a,fter  some  hours ;  and  on  diluting  -with  water,  neutralising  with  chalk,  then  filtering 
the  solution,  and  evaporating,  sulphogummic  acid  remains,  together  with  a 
peculiar  gum  resembling  that  which  is  produced  from  linen  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  (Braconnot),  and  not  capable  of  fermenting  with  yeast.   (G-ueriu- Varry.) 

Gum-arabic,  heated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  is  oxidised,  with  formation 
of  mucic,  saccharic,  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids.  With  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yields  sub- 
stitution-products. 

Gum,  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  bromine,  yields  a  colourless  or  yellowish  liquid, 
probably  C''H-°0"'Br'',  which,  when  treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  oxide  of  lead,  or 
caustic  soda,  is  converted  into  isodiglycolethylenic  acid,  C'^H^O'-  (Barth  and 
Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  96).  Gum-arabic  in  the  solid  state  is  not  acted 
upon  by  chlorine,  either  moist  or  dry,  and  very  slowly  in  aqueous  solution,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  anhydride  being  evolved.  Gum-arabic  heated  with  water,  acid  carbonate 
of  potassium,  and  iodine,  yields  iodoform.    (Miller,  Compt.  rend.  xxi.  828.) 

Gum  solution  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  Gum  is  not  altered  by  .saliva  or  by  the 
gastric  juice.  Left  in  contact  with  chalJc  and  cheese  for  a  month  in  a  warm  place,  it 
yields  alcohol  and  a  small  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  without  previous  formation  of 
mannite  or  glycerin.    (B  er  t  h  e  1  o  t. ) 

Gum-arabic  is  much  used  in  medicine  to  form  emollient  pastes  and  syrups,  and 
in  numerous  processes  in  the  arts.  It  is  added  to  ink  to  hold  in  suspension  the 
tannate  of  iron,  which  woidd  otherwise  separate  from  the  water ;  also  to  blacking  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  also  used  for  giving  lustre  to  crape  and 
silk,  for  thickening  colours,  &c. 

2.  Glim  Senegal,  obtained  from  a  species  of  acacia  growing  in  Senegal  {A.  Senegal) 
is  very  much  like  gum-arabic.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  rather  larger  masses,  about 
the  size  of  a  partridge's  egg,  or  sometimes  larger,  with  a  hollow  centre.  Specific 
gravity,  1-436.  It  contains  81-10  per  cent,  arabin,  16-10  water,  and  2  or  3  per  cent, 
saline  matters.  It  forms  a  somewhat  stronger  mucilage  than  gum-arabic,  and  is  much 
used  in  calico-printing  for  thickening  the  colours  and  mordants. 

3.  Cherry-tree  gum,  which  exudes  from  trees  of  the  amygdaleous  tribe,  occurs  in 
commerce  in  large  shining  reddish  lumps,  often  contaminated  with  impiuities.  It 
forms  a  thick  mucilage  with  water,  but  is  only  partially  soluble.  The  soluble  portion 
contains  arabin,  and  the  insoluble  portion  contains  cerasin,  a  substance  of  similar 
character,  which,  according  to  Fremy,  is  a  compound  of  metagummic  acid  with  lime. 
Cherry-tree  gum  contains  52-1  per  cent,  arabin,  34-9  cerasin,  12  water,  and  1  saline 
matter.    It  is  used  by  hatters  for  smoothing  the  nap. 

Metagummic  acid,  the  organic  constituent  of  cerasin,  may  be  formed  from  gum- 
arabic  by  lea-sing  a  syrupy  solution  of  that  substance  in  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol 
(see  above),  by  heating  the  solid  gum  for  some  time  to  150°  C,  and  by  roasting  it  -with 
oxalic  acid  (Fremy).  When  prepared  by  the  first  process,  it  contains  40-96  per 
cent.  C,  6-02  H  and  53-02  0,  agreeing  approximately  -with  the  formula  C'-'H-^O".  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  -with  pure  water,  but  when  boiled 
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with  aUcaline  umU  r  or  with  a  small  (luantity  of  lime,  it  is  converted  into  a  salt  of 
arabic  acid.  In  like  manner,  natural  cerasin,  and  metagummate  of  calcium  obtained 
by  heating  gum-arabic,  are  dissolved  by  boiling  with  water.  Natural  cerasin  likewise 
dissolves  more  easily  when  boiled  with  water,  after  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and 
with  separation  of  carbonate  of  calcium  (Fremy).  Cerasin  boiled  with  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1'139  yields  as  much  mucic  acid  as  gum-arabic.  (Guerin-Varry.) 

4.  Gum  of  Bassora,  which  appears  to  be  the  produce  of  a  cactus,  is  white  or  honey- 
coloured,  mealy  and  silvery  on  the  sm-face,  and  in  the  form  of  somewhat  flattened  and 
elongated  masses.  It  is  insipid,  and  crackles  between  the  teeth.  In  water  it  swells  up 
to  a  transparent  jelly,  but  only  a  small  portion  dissolves.  The  soluble  portion  con- 
tains arabin,  amounting  to  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  gum  ;  the  insoluble  portion  contains 
bassorin  (i.  619) ;  it  dissolves  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  potash  and  in  weak  acids. 

5.  Gum  Tragacanth  ov  Aclragant  exudes  from  the  Astragalus  vcriis,  a  tree 
growing  in  Armenia  and  the  north  of  Persia.  It  is  met  with  in  contorted  or  vermicu- 
lated  tlu-eads,  wliite  or  yellow,  and  opaque  ;  specific  gravity  1-384.  It  swells  up  in  water 
and  dissolves  to  about  one-half.  The  soluble  portion  contains  arabin  ;  the  insoluble  por- 
tion contains  grains  of  starch,  and  is  tiu'nedblue  by  tincture  of  iodine.  It  is  dissolved 
almost  completely  by  dilute  sulphiu'ic,  hydrochloric  and  oxalic  acids  at  a  temperature  of 
90°  or  100°  C.  The  filtered  liquid  treated  with  alcohol  deposits  flocks  of  arabin,  and 
a  considerable  quantitj'  of  glucose  remains  in  solution.  Gum  tragacanth  dissolves 
almost  entirely  in  water  when  boiled  with  it  for  some  time.  It  contains  53'3  per  cent, 
arabin,  33'3  bassorin  and  starch,  ll'O  water,  and  2  to  3  saline  matters.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  and  in  calico-printing,  also  by  shoemakers. 

6.  Gum  of  seeds  and  roots,  ot  Mucilage. — This  substance  appears  to  be  a  univer- 
sally diffused  constituent  of  plants,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  marsh-mallow  root,  in 
the  tubers  of  various  species  of  orcliis  {Sah-p  mucilage),  the  seeds  of  Pla^Hago  psyllium, 
linseed,  the  seeds  of  quinces,  and  of  various  species  of  Salvia  and  other  Labiates, 
in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  lime  and  elm,  and  in  certain  algne,  especially  Spharo- 
coccus  crispus,  of  which  it  forms  nearly  the  entire  substance,  and  Funis  saccharinus. 
By  steeping  either  of  these  seeds,  roots,  &c.,  in  hot  water,  the  mucilage  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  jell}',  consisting  of  minute  cells  enclosing  a  soluble  substance,  and 
swollen  by  aljsorption  of  water.  On  digesting  it  with  dilute  sulphiu'ic  acid  at 
80°  to  100°  C,  it  dissolves  completely,  and  the  solution  contains  glucose.  To  obtain 
the  soluble  part  of  mucilage,  linseed  is  sliaken  up  with  cold  acidulated  water,  the 
liquid  filtered  and  heated  to  ooagidate  albumin,  then  concentrated  and  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  The  substance  thus  obtained  is  less  transparent  and  brittle  than  ordinary 
gum.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  the  solution  is  not  so  clear  or  so  ductile  as  that 
of  gum.  According  to  Niigeli  and  Cramer  (Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  p.  426),  it  swells 
up  when  water  is  poured  upon  it,  but  does  not  form  a  true  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  is  precij)itatcd  from  its  aqueous  solution,  or  infusion,  by  tincture  of  galls. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  mucilage  of  Plantago  psyllium  is  not  altered  by  dilute 
acids,  but  quince-mucilage  is  coagulated  by  acids,  alkalis,  and  many  salts.  Mucilage 
boiled  ^vith  nitric  acid  jaelds  oxalic  acid,  and,  according  to  older  authorities,  likewise 
mucic  acid.  According  to  Niigeli  and  Cramer,  quince-mucilage  yields,  with  nitric  acid, 
nothing  but  oxalic  acid.  The  ash  of  mucilage  contains  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
calcium,  sometimes,  also,  magnesia,  iron,  and  potash. 

7.  Artificial  gums. — a.  British  Gum,  Artificial  Gum,  or  Bextrin,  produced  by  the 
torrefjiction  of  starch,  resembles  gum  in  forming  a  viscid  solution  with  water;  but  this 
solution  tm'ns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  right,  whereas  the  solu- 
tions of  all  natural  gums  tiu-u  it  to  the  left.    (See  Dextein.) 

b.  Gum,  from.  Sugar,  C'^H^O'^. — This  gum  is  produced,  together  with  Reichardt's 
gummic  acid,  in  the  oxidation  of  glucose  by  cupric  salts.  It  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate 
of  lead  (p.  956)  and  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid  and  from  adhering  gummic 
acid  by  evaporation  (the  gummic  acid  being  then  carbonised)  and  filtration,  and  then 
precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  obstinately  retains  a  portion  of  the  alkali  used  in  the  pre- 
paration.—  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  nearly  tasteless,  and  easily  soluble  in  water,  forming 
a  solution  which  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  ordinary  gum.  Nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  oxalic  acid.  By  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  reconverted  into  a  sugar 
which  reduces  cupric  salts.  With  cupric  acetate  and  excess  of  alkali,  the  gum  forms  a 
transparent  blue  liquid,  which  when  boiled  deposits  a  greenish  precipitate  not  altered 
by  prolonged  boiling.  (Reichardt.) 

OUMHaiC  iLCSB.  Fremy's  name  for  the  organic  acid  (Neubauer's  arabin  or 
arabic  acid)  whicli  in  combination  with  lime  (and  according  to  Neubauer,  also  with 
magnesia  and  pota.'ih)  constitutes  gum  arabic.  Fremy  regards  the  relation  between 
gummic  and  metagummic  acid  (p.  954)  as  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  soluble 
pectin-substances  and  insoluble  pectose. 
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The  same  name  is  applied  by  Keicliardt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxsvii.  300)  to  a 
crystalline  acid,  C^H'"0'",  wliieh  he  finds  to  be  produced, together  with  a  peculiar  kind 
of  gum,  in  the  oxidation  of  glucose  by  cupric  oxide  in  alkaline  solution  (p.  860)  the 
reaction  taking  place  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation : 

iCm-'Qo  +  20Cu^O  =  2C«H'"0'»  +  C'^H-^O'^  +  H'O  +  lOCu'O. 

To  prepare  gvunmic  acid,  cupric  acetate  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  is  heated 
to  about  60°  C.  and  glucose  added  till  the  reduction  is  complete,  small  portions  of 
alkali  being  added  from  time  to  time,  to  replace  that  which  has  been  neutralised  by  the 
gummic  acid  formed.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  neiitralised  with  acetic  acid  ;  the 
gummic  acid  is  precipitated  by  sulphydric  acid  or  chloi-ide  of  barium,  and  the  gum 
from  the  filtrate  by  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Gummic  acid  separated  from  the  lead-precipitate  by  sulphydric  acid  or  from  the 
barium  precipitate  by  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises  by  evaporation,  first  at  a  gentle  heat, 
afterwards  over  chloride  of  calcium,  in  rhombic  prisms  having  a  strong  acid  taste 
like  that  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid.  At  100°  C.  it  does  not  give  off  water,  but  begins  to 
emit  acid  vapours;  it  turns  brown  at  130°,  and  melts  with  intumescence  at  150°,  giving 
off  water  in  continually  increasing  proportion  together  with  acid  vapours.  Of  the 
residue  left  after  heating  the  acid  to  210°,  only  a  small  portion  is  soluble  in  water. 

The  gummates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  other  salts  sparingly 
soluble.  To  the  barium-  and  silver-salts,  Keichardt  assigns  the  formula  2M0.C'^iP0"', 
and  to  the  lead-salt,  3PbO.C''H'0"'.HO. 

dTM-RESXITS.  When  incisions  are  made  in  the  stems,  branches,  or  roots  of  some 
vegetables,  there  exudes  a  mUky  juice,  which  gradually  hardens  in  the  air,  and  seems 
to  be  formed  of  resin  and  essential  oil,  kept  in  suspension  by  water,  often  loaded  with 
gum  and  several  other  vegetable  matters.  To  this  solidified  juice  the  name  gum-resin 
is  given, — an  improper  one,  since  it  gives  a  false  notion  of  the  body  it  represents.  All 
the  gum-resins  are  solid,  denser  than  water,  opaque  and  brittle ;  the  greater  number 
have  an  acrid  taste  and  a  strong  smell.  Their  colour  is  very  variable.  Water  dissolves 
them  in  part,  and  so  does  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  becomes  transparent  with 
difficulty.  When  water  is  poured  into  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  becomes  immediately 
turbid,  the  resinous  matter  separating  in  a  state  of  extreme  division,  and  giving  to 
the  liquor  a  milky  aspect.  The  principal  gum-resins  are  frankincense,  scammony, 
asafoetida,  aloes,  euphorbium,  galbanum,  myrrh,  oKbanum,  opoponax,  gum-ammoniac, 
and  gamboge.  U. 

CVnS-ZiAC.    See  Lac. 

GUN-COTTON.    See  PYROXTLrN. 

GUITPOWDER.  The  invention  of  gunpowder,  which  has  been  ascribed  by 
popular  tradition,  in  Germany  to  Berthold  Schwartz,  a  Benedictine  monk  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  this  country  to  Roger 
Bacon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  been  found  by  recent  investi- 
gations to  date  from  a  much  earlier  time.  Rockets  and  other  incendiary  projectiles 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  at  least  two  centuries  before  the  Clu'istian 
era ;  and  the  Greek  historians  relate  that  Alexander,  in  his  expedition  into  India,  was 
deterred  from  attacking  the  Oxydracae,  a  tribe  dwelling  between  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Ganges,  because  they  were  under  the  care  of  the  gods,  and  overthrew  their  enemies 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  which  they  shot  from  their  walls.  We  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  gunpowder  was  used  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era :  for  the 
work  of  Marcus  Grasc  us,  entitled  "  Liher  ignima  ad  corahnrendos  hostts"  contains 
exact  directions  for  making  a  rocket  and  preparing  the  powder  for  charging  it,  and 
even  recommends  that  the  charcoal  should  be  prepared  from  willow-wood,  which 
modern  experience  has  shown  to  be  one  of  the  best  woods  for  the  purpose.  Roger 
Bacon,  writing  in  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  gunpowder  as  a  composition  well 
knov/n  in  all  countries  for  making  squibs  and  other  fireworks. 

The  rocket  appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  the  only  form  of  incendiary  projec- 
tile used  in  war.  The  first  mention  of  cannon  is  by  an  Arabian  author,  who  speaks  of 
them  as  having  been  used  by  the  King  of  Granada  at  the  siege  of  Baza  in  1323.  An 
authentic  record  of  the  republic  of  Florence  shows  that  fire-arms  were  known  in  that  city 
in  1325  ;  and  in  France  the  public  accounts  of  expenditure  from  1335  to  1345  show 
that  fire-arms  were  then  employed  in  war.  Field  artillery  appears  to  have  been  first 
used  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  in  1 3-16.  {Encyclopedia  Britannica. —  Traite 
de  Chimie  generalc  j>ar  Pclouzc  tt  Fremi/,  3""^  ed.  ii.  261.) 

Composition  of  Gunpowder,  and  of  the  products  formed  by  its  comhiistion.  Gun- 
powder, as  everybody  knows,  is  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  and  its  explosive 
power  depends  upon  its  property  of  burning  rapidly  and  with  great  rise  of  temperature, 
and  evolving  by  its  combustion  a  quantity  of  gas  which  occupies  more  than  1000  times 
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the  volume  of  the  original  powder.  The  quantity  and  chemical  composition  of  the 
gases  thus  evolved  depend  upon  the  proportions  in  which  tlie  nitre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal are  mixed. 

It  -was  formerly  supposed  that,  in  the  combustion  of  gimpowder,  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  was  set  free,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre  entered  into  com- 
bination witli  the  charcoal,  forming  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  or  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  wliile  the  potassium  of  the  nitre  combined  with  the  sulphiu-,  forming  su'phide 
of  potassium,  thus : 

(1.)  2KN0^  +  S  +  =  K^S  +  N=  -i-  3G0=. 
(2.)  21iN0»  +  S  +  C  =  K«  +  N-  +  6C0. 
Powder  composed  according  to  the  first  of  these  formulae  contains  71'9  per  cent,  nitre, 
11-8  sulphur,  13'3  charcoal;  and  yields,  according  to  theory,  48-9  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  carbonic  anhydride,  10-3  nitrogen,  and  407  sulphide  of  potassium.  A  cubic  inch 
of  this  powder*  should  yield  74-6  cubic  inches  nitrogen,  and  22'13  carbonic  anhytbide, 
or  296  cubic  inches  of  gas  in  all. 

The  second  kind  of  powder  contains  by  weight  65'4  per  cent,  nitre,  10-4  sulphur,  and 
24-2  charcoal,  and  should  yield,  according  to  the  second  of  the  above  equations,  54-9 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  carbonic  oxide.  9-1  nitrogen,  and  36'0  sulphide  of  potassium,  or 
1  volume  of  it  should  yield  66  vols,  nitrogen  and  391  vols,  carbonic  oxide  =457  vols.  gas. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  second  kind  of  powder  is  capable  of  yielding  H  times  as 
great  a  volume  of  gas  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature  ;  but  on  the  otlier  liand, 
carbon,  in  burning  to  carbonic  anhydride,  evolves  a  far  greater  quantity  of  heat  than  in 
burning  only  to  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  greater  expansion  of  the  gases  thence  resulting 
more  than  compensates  for  the  smaller  quantity  of  gas  originally  produced.  Moreover, 
the  second  kincl  of  powder  burns  so  slowly,  that  the  combustion  is  not  complete  by  the 
time  the  ball  issues  from  the  gun,  so  that  part  of  the  projectile  force  is  lost. 

The  actual  products  of  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  are  in  reality  much  more  com- 
plicated tlian  they  appear  to  be  from  the  preceding  theoretical  considerations ;  never- 
theless experience  has  shown  that  tlie  best  kinds  of  powder  for  fire-arms,  both  large  and 
small,  are  composed  very  nearly  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  first  of  the  formulae 
above  given,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  percentage  composition  of  the  various 
kinds  of  powder  for  fire-arms  given  in  the  following  table,  with  the  theoretical  compo- 
sition of  the  powder  No.  1. 


Composition  of  Giinjiowder. 


Description  of  Powder. 

Charcoal. 

Suljiliiir. 

Nitre. 

Authority. 

Swedish  war  powder 

9-0 

160 

750 

Meyer 

Wurtemburg  musket  powder 

10  6 

14'8 

74-6 

Hessian  artillery  powder  . 

10-7 

151 

74-2 

„      musket  powder 

10  7 

15-6 

73-7 

Hanoverian  war  powder 

10  8 

18-0 

71-2 

Mailand            „             .  . 

11-9 

11-9 

76-2 

Grenelle  powder 

11-9 

11-9 

76-2 

Italian  war  powder  . 

12-0 

12-0 

76-0 

Pre'ehtl 

Dartford  powder 

12-6 

7-7 

79-7 

Meyer 

Curtis  and  Harvey's  powder 

12-7 

9-2 

78-1 

Wurteml)urg  war  powder  . 

12-3 

12-5 

74-6 

Linck 

Austrian  musket  powder  . 

131 

11-3 

75-6 

Hessian  war  powder  . 

13-3 

13-4 

73'3 

French   sporting  powder  from 

Angouleme  and  Le  Bouchet  . 

13-5 

9  6 

76-9 

Prochtl 

English,  from  Waltham  Abbey  . 

13-7 

101 

76-2 

Ure 

Bernese  powder 

140 

10-0 

76-0 

Meyer 

Mietheu  powder  (1648) 

15-9 

90 

751 

Frencli    round    powder  from 

Essonne  .... 

16-0 

10-0 

74-0 

Prechtl 

Dutch  artillery  powder 

lG-0 

13-9 

69-8 

Meyer 

Russian  „ 

17-7 

11-7 

70-6 

Italian  sporting  powder 

18-2 

8-6 

73-2 

Prechtl 

Powder  from  Champy 

18-9 

4-8 

76-3 

Meyer 

Chinese  powder 

23-1 

15-4 

61-5 

Prechtl 

*  According  to  Gay-Lussac,  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  gunpowder  is  0*9  that  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  water. 
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In  all  these  kinds  of  laowder,  excepting  the  Chinese,  whieli  approaches  nearly 
to  No.  2  (p.  957),  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  nearly  the  same,  the  Tari- 
ations  arising  chiefly  from  the  different  degrees  of  purity  of  the  materials  used ;  in 
some  the  proportion  of  charcoal  is  increased,  and  that  of  sulphur  diminished,  to 
allow  for  the  smaller  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  charcoal  employed  ;  in  others  the 
percentage  of  nitre  is  somewhat  increased,  probably  to  obtain  a  more  rapidly  burning 
powder. 

Blasting  powder  usually  contains  a  larger  isroportion  of  sulphur,  which  is  a  cheaper 
material  than  charcoal,  and  may  be  used  in  excess  in  the  composition  of  this  powder; 
hut  if  present  in  large  quantity  in  powder  for  fire-arms,  would  corrode  the  metal. 
The  composition  of  French  blasting  powder,  and  of  its  products  of  combustion,  is 
approximately  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  equation : 

KNO'  +  S  +         =    KS  +  N  +  CO^  +  CO. 

100  pts.  of  this  powder  contain  64'3  pts.  nitre,  20-4  sulphur,  and  14-7  charcoal, 
and  should  yield  by  combustion  39 '0  pts.  by  weight  of  disulphide  of  potassium, 
9'9  N,  31-2  carbonic  anhydride,  and  19'9  carbonic  oxide. 

The  actual  products  of  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  are,  however,  as  already 
observed,  much  more  complicated  than  the  preceding  theory  would  indicate  ;  indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  near  agreement  of  the  composition  of  the  best  kinds  of  powder 
with  that  pointed  out  by  theory,  the  equations  above  given  cannot  be  taken  as 
the  real  representation  of  the  chemical  change  which  takes  place,  inasmuch  as 
the  residue  of  the  combustion  is  found  to  consist  mainly  of  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  potassium,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide.  When  powder  bm-ns  in 
contact  with  the  air,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  sulphate  of  potassium  is  formed 
from  the  sulphide  by  atmospheric  oxidation;  but  the  same  result  is  obtained  in  burning 
powder  in  a  close  vessel  or  even  in  a  vacuum,  whence  it  follows  that  the  sulphate  of 
potassium  is  a  direct  product  of  the  combustion  of  the  powder  independently  of 
atmospheric  oxidation. 

Gay-Lussac  and  Chevreul,  by  burning  gunpowder  in  a  copper  tube,  obtained  a 
gaseous  mixture  containing  in  100  pts.  45'4  pts.  CO-,  37'5  N,  8'1  NO^,  0-6  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  8'3  of  a  peculiar  gas  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
In  another  experiment,  they  obtained  53  per  cent.  CO'^,  42  N,  and  5  CO.  The  solid 
residue  was  found  to  contain  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  the  higher  sulphides  of  potas- 
sium, as  well  as  the  protosulphide. 

More  elaborate  investigations  of  the  products  of  combustion  of  gunpowder  have 
been  made  of  late  years  by  A.  Vogel,  jun.  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxxxvi.  156),  by  Bunseri 
and  Schisohkoff  (Pogg.  Ann.  cii.  321;  Wagner's  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  131;  1858, 
p.  158);  by  Li  nek  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  53);  and  by  Karolyi  (Phil.  Mag.  [4] 
xxvi.  272).  The  experiments  of  Bunsen  and  Schischkoff  were  made  with  sporting 
powder ;  those  of  Linck  with  Wurtembiu'g  war-powder :  those  of  Karolyi  with  Austrian 
war-powder.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  results  of  these 
experiments : — 


Charcoal 


Nitre  . 

Sulphur 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Ash  . 


Bunsen  and 
Schischkoff. 

Sporting 
powder. 

78-99 
9-84 
7-69 
0-41 
3-07 

100-00 


Linck. 

War 
powder. 

74-66 
12-49 
12-31 

0-54 


100-00 


Karolyi. 


Small-arm 

Ordnance 

powder. 

powder. 

77-15 

73-78 

8-63 

12-80 

11-78 

10-88 

0-42 

0-38 

1-79 

1-82 

0-28 

0-31 

100-05 

99-97 

Gaseous  Products  of  Combustion  hy  Volume. 


Nitrogen  . 
Carbonic  anhydride 
Cai'bonic  oxide  . 
Hydi-ogen  . 
Sulphydric  acid  . 
Oxygen 

Marsh  gas  .  . 


41-12 

34-68 

35-33 

37-58 

52-67 

62-14 

48-90 

42-74 

3-88 

4-33 

5-18 

10-19 

1-21 

1-63 

6-90 

5-93 

0-60 

7-18 

0-67 

0-86 

0-52 

0-04 

3-02 

2  70 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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lotal  eroamts 

oj  VombusUon 

01/  yy  etght. 

Bunsen  ami 

ocnlscnKDli, 

Linck. 

Karolyi. 

Sporting 

War 

Sinnll-arm 

Ontna/ice 

puwdcfi 

powder. 

Sulphate  of  potassium       .  • 

42-27 

29-01 

36-17 

3695 

Carbonate  .       .       .       •  • 

12-64 

15-43 

20-78 

19-40 

Hyposulphite  .... 

3-27 

9-63 

177 

2-85 

Sulphide    .       •       .       .  • 

2-13 

3-75 

0-11 

Sulphocyaiiato  .... 

0-30 

1-16 

Nitrate  ..... 

3-72 

1-20 

Charcoal  ..... 

0-73 

1-84 

2-60 

2-57 

Sulphur  ..... 

0  14 

0-31 

1-16 

469 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium 

2-86 

2-05 

2-66 

2-68 

Nitrogen  ..... 

9-98 

9-65 

10-06 

9-77 

Carbonic  anhydride 

20-12 

22-47 

21-79 

17-39 

Carbonic  oxide  .... 

0-94 

1-18 

1-47 

2-04 

Hydrogen  ..... 

002 

0-03 

0-14 

Oil 

Sulphydric  acid          .  . 

018 

2-38 

0-23 

0-27 

Oxygen  

014 

001 

Marsh  gas  

0-49 

0-40 

Loss  ...... 

0-56 

0-68 

0-17 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

100  00 

Quantity  of  gas  (in  cubic  centime- ) 
tres)  for  a  gramme  of  powder  .  \ 

193-10 

218-35 

226-59 

200-91 

Bunsen  and  Schischkoif  find  that  the  smoke  of  gunpo-wder  has  nearly  the  same  com- 
position as  the  solid  residue  of  the  combustion,  consisting  mainly  of  sulphate, 
carbonate,  and  hyposulphite  of  potassium. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  gunpo-wder  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
different  observers.  Bunsen  and  Schischkoif  found  that  one  gramme  of  sporting 
powder  evolved,  in  burning,  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an 
equal  weight  of  -water  643-9°  C.  This  number,  however,  must  be  diminislied  by  tlio 
amount  of  heat  due  to  the  further  combustion  of  the  inflammable  gases  present  by  the 
air  mechanically  enclosed  -within  the  powder.  This  correction  reduces  the  amount  of 
heat  due  to  the  actual  combu.stion  of  the  powder  to  619-5°  C;  and  this  number 
divided  by  the  sum  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  products  of  combustion  (estimated  by  B. 
and  S.  as  =  0-207)  gives  2993*^0.  for  the  temperature  of  the  fiame  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  gunpowder.  If  the  j^owder  is  burnt  in  a  confined  space,  so  that  the  gases 
cannot  expand,  the  temperature  of  the  flame  will  be  considerably  higher,  equal  in  fact 
to  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  heat  of  combustion  by  the  specific  heat  of  the 

products  referred  to  a  constant  volume,  that  is  to  say,  ^vj^  =  3340°  C. 

The  maximum  pressure  exerted  by  the  gases,  at  the  first  instant  of  evolution,  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  gun,  and  on  the  projectile,  is  estimated  by  Bunsen  and 
Schischkoif  at  4374  atmospheres.  Former  experimenters  had  estimated  it  at  much 
higher  amounts,  but  tlie  data  on  which  their  calculations  were  founded  do  not  appear 
to  be  very  trustworthy.  The  greatest  mechanical  effect  or  theoretical  working  effect  of 
the  powder  examined  by  Bunsen  and  Schischkoff  is  estimated  by  them  at  67,149 
metre-kilogrammes    for  a  kilogramme  of  powder. 

For  descriptions  of  the  machinery  and  processes  used  in  the  manufiicture  of  gunpowder 
see  Eichardson  and  Watts's  Chemical  Technology,  vol.  i.  pt.  iv. — Ahel  and  Bloxam's 
Handbook  of  Chemistry,  London,  1854,  p.  239. —  Un-'s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mamfactitres, 
and  Mines,  ii.  429. — BegjiauU,  Cuurs  de  Chimie  elemeniaite,  u.  291. — Pelouze  ct  Fremy, 
Traiti  de  Chimie  generale,  3me  ed.  ii.  293. 

Analysis  of  Gunpowder. — 1.  Determination  of  Moisture. — A  kno-wn  weight  of  the 
powder  is  either  placed  for  several  days  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  it  is  placed  in 
a  U-tube  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°  or  70°C.  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  dry  air.  In 
either  case  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  powder  gives  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  it. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Nitre. — 10  grms.  of  the  dry  powder  are  digested  in  hot  water, 
and  the  undissolved  residue,  consisting  of  sidphm'  and  charcoal,  is  collected  on  a  small 
filter  pre-viously  dried  and  weighed,  then  washed,  dried,  together  with  tlie  filter,  at  a 
moderate  heat,  and  weighed.  The  total  weight,  diminished  by  that  of  the  filter,  gives 
the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  sulphur  and  carbon,  which,  deducted  from  the  original 
weight  of  the  powder,  gives  the  nitre.     The  latter  may  also  be  determined  directly  by 

*  A  mptre-kilogrammeis  the  force  represeiUud  by  the  fall  of  a  kilogramme  weight  through  tlie  height 
of  1  metre. 
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evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  together  with  the  wash-waters,  and  drying  the 
residue  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule  at  149°  C. 

3.  Beterminatioyi  of  the  Sulphur  and  Charcoal. — A  weighed  portion  of  the  dry  residue 
of  charcoal  and  sulphur  obtained  as  above  is  introduced  into  a  small  flask,  and  digested 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  carbon  and  ether,  which  dissolves  the  sulphur  and  leaves 
the  charcoal.  The  latter  is  collected  on  a  small  tared  filter,  washed  with  the  mixture 
of  sulphide  of  carbon  and  ether,  then  dried  and  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  sulphur 
is  known  by  difference ;  or  it  may  be  determined  directly  by  evaporating  the  solution, 
and  weighing  the  residue. 

Some  analysts  dissolve  out  the  sulphur  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sulphide  or 
hyposulphite  of  sodium ;  but  this  method  is  objectionable,  because  these  liquids 
likewise  attack  the  charcoal,  forming  a  peculiar  acid  called  ulmic  acid. 

The  charcoal  in  gunpowder  is  not  pure  carbon,  but  contains  also  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  varying  in  quantity  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  carbonisation  has 
been  carried.  Its  composition  has  a  great  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  powder,  and 
must  therefore  be  determined  when  a  complete  analysis  is  desired.  The  analysis  of 
the  charcoal  is  made  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper,  as  described  under  Analysis, 
•Organic  (i.  232). 

The  quantity  of  sulphur  in  gunpowder  may  also  be  determined  by  operating  directly 
on  the  powder  itself.  For  this  purpose,  10  grms.  of  the  dry  powder  are  digested  in  a 
small  quantity  of  hot  water,  nitric  acid  is  added,  the  whole  heated  to  boiling,  and 
chlorate  of  potassium  added  by  small  quantities.  Tlie  sulphur  then  dissolves  in  the 
form  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  chloride  of  barium. 
The  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium  is  collected  and  washed,  with  the  precautions 
indicated  at  page  503,  vol  i.,  then  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  sulphur  thence 
determined. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  sulphur  is  to  mix  a  known  weight  of  the  dry  powder 
witli  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  and  4  or  .5  times  the  same  weight  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  throw  the  mixture  by  small  portions  into  a  red-hot  platinum  crucible.  Deflagra- 
tion then  takes  place  slowly,  -nqthout  i)i-ojection  of  the  mixture.  When  it  is  ended,  the 
fused  mass  is  taken  up  with  water,  the  liquid  is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium. 

It  is  sometimes  required  to  determine  merely  the  percentage  of  nitre  contained  in  a 
sample  of  gunpowder.  This  is  easily  done  by  treating  50  grammes  of  the  powder  with 
200  grammes  of  hot  water,  and  illtering  the  liquid  into  a  glass  cylinder  having  a  mark 
indicating  the  capacity  of  500  cubic  centimetres.  The  residue  on  the  filter  is  washed 
with  water  till  the  filtered  liquid  just  fills  the  cylinder  up  to  the  mark.  The  liquid  is 
then  cooled  to  15°  C,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  added  to  make  up  for  the  con- 
traction caused  by  cooling.  It  is  then  well  stirred  to  render  it  homogeneous,  and  a 
small  hydrometer  is  immersed  in  it,  graduated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  immersed  indicates  immediately  the  number  of  hundredth  parts  of  nitrate 
of  potassium  contained  in  the  50  grammes  of  powder.  By  this  method  the  proportion 
of  nitre  may  be  easOy  estimated  within  0'3  per  cent.  (Eegnault.) 

GITRHOFXTB,  or  Giirhofian. — A  variety  of  dolomite  found  at  Phillipstown,  New 
York.    It  has  a  semi-opaUne  appearance,  and  a  fracture  nearly  like  that  of  porcelain. 

GITIiOXiXTE.    See  Gyeolite. 

GVTTA  P£BGKA.  A  substance  resembling  caoutchouc,  obtained  from  the 
Isonarda  PfTc/ia  (Hooker)  or  Is.  Giitta,  a  large  tree  of  the  sapotaceous  order,  growing 
in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  Borneo,  and  many  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  also,  according  to  Bleekrode  (K^p.  Chim.  app.  i.  403)  from  Sapota 
Mudleri.  It  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  bark,  and  is  usually  procured  by  the  waste- 
ful process  of  cutting  down  the  trees,  ringing  the  bark  at  distances  of  12  or  18  inches 
apart,  and  placing  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  spathe  of  a  palm,  or  some  similar  receptacle,  under 
the  trunk,  to  receive  the  milky  sap  which  exudes  from  the  incisions.  The  juice  is 
afterwards  inspissated  by  boiling. 

The  crude  gutta  percha  imported  into  Europe  is  prepared  for  manufacturing  purposes 
by  rasping  it  in  cold  water,  whereby  it  is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  soluble 
salts,  earthy  matters,  and  extraneous  organic  substances  which  it  contains,  and  washed 
with  tepid  water  in  a  series  of  large  basins.  The  residue  is  then  heated  for  some  time 
to  110°  C.  (230°  F.)  to  reduce  it  to  a  single  mass,  and  expel  the  last  traces  of  water, 
which  would  otherwise  remain  between  the  particles  of  the  gutta  percha  and  diminish 
its  cohfTence. 

Another  mode  of  purification  is  to  dissolve  the  crude  gutta  percha  in  sulphide  of 
carbon,  filter  the  brown  turbid  solution  under  a  bell-jar,  and  leave  the  limpid  colourless 
filtrate  to  evaporate  in  the  air  in  shallow  porcelain  dishes  or  on  plates  of  glass.  On 
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pouring  cold  water  on  the  dry  residue,  the  films  separate  from  the  glass  or  porcelain 
after  a  few  minutes,  and  maybe  lifted  off  without  breaking.    (Pay  en.) 

Purified  gutta  percha  has  a  brownish  red  colour  and  a  density  of  0'970.  It  becomes 
electrical  by  friction,  and  is  a  very  slow  conductor  of  electricity.  Hence  it  is  much  used 
f(jr  forming  insulating  supports  in  electrical  apparatus,  and  for  coating  telegraph  wires 
which  are  to  be  immersed  in  water.  At  the  ordinary  temperatiu'e  of  our  climate,  it  pos- 
sesses considerable  tenacity,  about  equal  to  that  of  strong  leather,  and  somewhat  less 
flexibility.  At  about  48°  C.  (115°  F.)  it  softens  and  becomes  pasty,  though  still  very 
tenacious.  Between  42°  and  60°  C.  (103°  and  104°  F.)  it  may  easily  be  spread  out 
into  sheets  or  drawn  into  threads  or  tubes.  Its  suppleness  and  ductility  diminish  as 
the  temperature  lowers,  and  it  does  not  possess,  at  any  temperature,  the  elastic  exten- 
sibility of  caoutchouc.  When  softened  by  heat,  it  may  be  worked  by  pressure  into  any 
required  shapie,  and  will  take  the  finest  impressions  of  a  mould  ;  hence  it  is  much  used 
for  ornamental  mouldings  of  picture  frames,  &c. 

Gutta  percha  is  remarkably  porous;  a  thin  film  of  it  obtained  by  leaving  a  drop  of  its 
solution  in  sulphide  of  carbon  to  evaporate  spontaneously  on  a  plate  of  glass,  appears, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  to  be  full  of  minute  pores,  like  a  sieve.  This  porous 
structure  may  be  changed  by  traction  into  a  fibrous  structure,  the  gutta  percha  being 
capable  of  extending  in  this  manner  to  double  its  original  length ;  it  then  possesses  little 
further  extensibility,  but  will  support  without  breaking  a  force  equal  to  the  double  of 
that  which  produced  the  extension. 

Gutta  percha  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  anhy- 
drous ether.  It  dissolves  in  small  quantity  in  boiling  olive  oil,  and  is  deposited  from 
the  solution  on  cooling.  Benzene,  sulphide  of  carbon,  chloroform,  and  oil  of  turpentine 
dissolve  it  easily  with  the  aid  of  heat.  It  resists  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions,  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  hydrofluoric  acid :  bottles  made  of  giitta  percha  form  very 
convenient  receptacles  for  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  cai'bonised  by  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  converted  into  a  yellow  resin  by  nitric  acid.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  very 
inflammable  oils. 

According  to  Payen  (Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  109),  gutta  percha  purified  by  solution  in 
sulphide  of  carbon,  as  above  described,  is  a  mixture  of  three  proximate  pi-ineiples;  viz. 
■ — 1.  A  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol,  whether  cold  or  boiling,  and  amounting  to  75  —  82 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  is  called  by  Payen  pure  gutta. — 2.  A  crystalline  suljstance 
called  alban,  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol;  this  has  been  already 
described  (i.  64),  it  amounts  to  19 — 14  per  cent,  of  the  gutta  percha — 3.  A  yellow 
resinous  substance  called  fluavil  (ii.  669)  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  amounting  to 
6 — 4  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  According  to  Payen,  these  three  substances  are  isomeric, 
their  composition  being  expressed  by  the  formula  C'H".  Payen's  pm-e  gutta  is  white, 
opaque,  elastic;  softens  and  becomes  adhesive  at  50°  C. ;  melts  at  about  lOO-';  dissolves 
in  benzene  when  heated,  in  sulphide  of  carbon  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

From  the  experiments  of  Oudemans  (Rep.  Chim.  app.  i.  455),  and  of  v.  Baum- 
hauer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxviii.  277) ,  it  appears  however  that  pure  gutta  is  a  hydrocarbon 
isomeric  with  oil  of  tm'pentine,  C'"!!"*,  and  that  alban  and  fluavil  are  formed  from  it 
by  oxidation, — fluavil  being  (C"'II")-0  and  alban  C"'H"*0, — probably  together  with  a 
whole  series  of  other  products  of  oxidation,  including  formic  acid.  This  oxidation 
appears  to  take  place  during  the  extraction  of  the  gutta  percha  from  the  trees,  and  if 
it  could  be  prevented,  there  is  no  doubt  that  pure  gutta  would  be  at  once  obtained. 
(Bleekrode.) 

Baumhauer  prepares  pure  gutta  by  exhausting  gutta  percha  with  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  treating  the  residue  with  boiling  ether  (which  dissolves  everj'- 
thing  excepting  a  few  black  flocks),  leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool,  pressing  the  substance 
which  separates,  and  repeating  the  treatment  till  the  ethereal  liquid  retains  nothing  in 
solution  after  cooling. 

Pure  gutta  thus  prepared  is  perfectly  wliite  when  reduced  to  fine  powder  ;  cakes 
together  and  becomes  transparent  at  100°  C,  becoming  somewhat  turbid  on  cooling, 
and  more  so  after  some  time;  at  150°  it  begins  to  melt  and  is  converted  into  a 
tenacious  mass  ;  at  180°  an  oily  liquid  begins  to  distil  over;  at  210°  the  mass  becomes 
filled  with  vapour-bubbles,  and  at  280°  it  froths  strongly.  Gutta  is  strongly  attacked 
by  ozonised  oxygen  ;  also  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  with  which  it  appears  to  foDU 
two  compounds  containing  chlorine.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  ether,  but  becomes  soluble 
after  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  view  just  given  of  the  constitution  of  gutta  percha  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of 
its  dry  distillation.  Greville  Williams  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  124)  finds  that  gutta  is 
decomposed  by  di'y  distillation,  essentially  in  the  same  manner  as  caoutchouc,  being 
resolved,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  polymeric  hydrocarbons,  isoprene,  C*H^,  and 
caoutchin,  C"'H"',  and  heveene,  which  is  probably  also  polymeric  with  the  other  two 
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Tlie  caoutebin  forms  about  20,  tlie  isopi-pne  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  crude  distillate. 
Tlie  distillate  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which,  instead  of  being  alkaline 
as  with  caoutchouc,  is  strongly  acid,  and  contains  a  volatile  acid,  apparently  one  of  the 
lower  members  of  the  series  C''H-"'0^.  On  neutralising  the  acid  liquid  with  potash  or 
soda,  the  odour  of  a  volatile  base  becomes  perceptible. 

Alterations  of  Gxitta  Pcrcha.  Both  the  ordinary  substance  and  the  pure  gutta 
obtained  as  above,  experience,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  at  a  temperature  of 
25°  to  30°  C.  (77°  to  86°  F.)  and  in  thin  sheets  or  threads,  a  peculiar  alteration 
which  takes  place  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity,  and  completely  deprives  the 
material  of  its  flexibility,  tenacity,  and  extensibility,  thereby  rendering  it  quite  useless 
for  industrial  piu'poses;  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  jiungent  odour  is  evolved,  which 
communicates  itself  to  water  or  other  liquids  kept  in  vessels  made  of  the  gutta  percha 
(I'ayen).  This  alteration  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  tropical  climates,  an  instance 
of  which  was  experienced  in  the  construction  of  the  East  Indian  telegraphs.  Enormous 
quantities  of  gutta  percha  employed  for  this  purpose  became  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  entu'ely  useless,  involving  a  loss  of  thousands  of  pounds.  This  altered  gutta 
percha  was  submitted  for  examination  to  Dr.  Hofmann  (Chem.  See.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  87), 
who  found  that  the  change  was  due  to  oxidation.  The  altered  gutta  percha  was  a  brown 
very  brittle  mass,  from  which  cold  alcohol  extracted  a  brittle  substance  containing,  on 
the  average,  62'8  per  cent,  carbon,  9'3  hydrogen,  and  27'9  oxygen.  From  the  residue 
of  this  operation,  boiling  alcohol  extracted  a  substance  of  similar  physical  character, 
containing  on  the  average  67'7  per  cent,  carbon,  lO'l  hydrogen,  and  22'2  oxy- 
gen. The  residue,  insohible  both  in  cold  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  was  unchanged  gutta 
percha,  which  yielded  by  analysis  88  •!  per  cent,  carbon  and  12-5  hydrogen.  On  the 
oxidation  of  gutta  percha,  see  also  Adriani  (Chem.  News,  ii.  227,  289,  313  ;  Jahresb. 
1860,  p.  496). 

Respecting  the  manufacture  and  uses  of  gutta  percha,  see  Ure^s  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mints,  i.  433  ;  also  Pay  en.  Precis  de  Chimie  industrielle,  4me. 
(1859)  i.  184. 

GU'S'il.Q'O'll.l.ITE.  C-''H'^*0^. — A  fossil  resin,  said  to  form  an  extensive  deposit 
near  Guayaquil  in  South  America.  It  yields  easily  to  the  knife  and  may  be  rubbed  to 
powder.  Specific  gravity  1-092.  Colour  pale  yellow.  Lustre  not  resinous,  or 
imperfectly  so.  Slightly  soluble  in  water  and  largely  in  alcohol,  forming  an  intensely 
bitter  yellow  solution.  Begins  to  melt  at  167°  F.,  but  docs  not  flow  easily  till 
heated  to  212°  F.  Becomes  viscid  as  it  cools,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  fine  threads. 
Dissolves  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  with  dark  reddish  brown  colour.  A  few  drops  of 
ammonia  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  darken  the  colour  and  finally  change  it  to  a 
brownish  red.  Contains  76-665  per  cent.  C,  8-174  H,  and  15-161  0.  (Johnston, 
Phil.  Mag.  xiii.  329  ;  Dana,  ii.  468.) 

CJ^SVErffSTS.    Sj-n.  Math  Deweylitb  (p.  312.) 

SJ-yPSUm.  Ca^S01H=0,  or  CaO.SO^  +  2JI0.  Sulphate  of  lime.  Alabaster. 
Selenite.  Satin  spar.  Schaimikalk.  Plaster  of  Paris. — This  mineral  occurs  both 
crystalline  and  massive.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  nionoelinic  system.  Eatio  of  axes 
a:  b  :  c  =  1-445  :  1  :  0-5976.  Inclination  of  clinodiagonal  to  principal  axis  =  81°  26'; 
+  P  :  +  Pin  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  138°  44';  — P  : —Pin  the  same  =  143°28'; 
c»P  :  ooP  in  the  same  =  68°  46'.  Ordinary  combinations  coP  .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  +P  .  —  P 
{fig.  301,  p.  155)  and  a,P  .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  -P  {Jig.  302).  Twins  like  figure  333  (p.  162). 
Cleavage  very  distinct,  parallel  to  [  ooPoo  ].    {Kopp's  Krystcdlographie,  p.  306.) 

Hardness  =  1-5.  Specific  gra-vity  =  2-314 — 2-328.  Lustre  of  [  ooPoo  ]  pearly  and 
shining ;  of  the  other  faces  sub-vitreous.  Massive  varieties  often  glistening,  sometimes 
didl,  earthy.  Colour  usually  white,  sometimes  grey,  flesh-red,  honey-yellow,  ochre- 
yellow,  blue ;  impure  varieties  often  black,  brown,  red  or  reddish-brown.  Streak 
white.  Transparent  in  various  degrees  down  to  perfect  opacity.  The  transparent 
varieties  are  called  Selenite  ;  the  fine  massive  varieties,  Alabaster  ;  the  fibrous,  Satin 
spar.    Schaiimkcdk  is  a  variety  in  small  scales  ha-sdng  a  pearly  lustre. 

Gypsum  contains  46-51  per  cent.  SO^  32-56  Ca-0,  and  20-93  water;  or  54-56  B0\ 
24-51  Ca,  and  20-93  water.  In  the  gypsum  of  the  volcano  of  Albay,  island  of  Luzon, 
De  la  Trobe  found  6-43  per  cent,  silica. 

Before  the  blowpipe  gjqssum  becomes  white,  exfoliates,  and  falls  to  powder.  At  a 
very  high  temperature  it  melts  with  difGculty  to  a  white  enamel.  The  white  powder 
obtained  by  heat  hardens  to  a  compact  solid  when  moistened.  Gypsum  dissolves  in 
400—500  pts.  water. 

Gypsum  often  forms  extensive  beds  in  secondary  countries,  and  is  also  found  in 
tertiary  and  recent  deposits,  occasionally  in  crystalline  rocks.  It  is  also  a  product  of 
volcanoes,  occurring  about  fumaroles  or  where  sulphur-gases  are  escaping,  being  forroed 
from  the  sulphuric  acid  generated  therefrom,  and  the  lime  afforded  by  the  decomposing 
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lavas,  lime  being  contained  in  augite  and  labradorite.  Gypsum  is  also  produced  by 
tlio  decomposition  of  pyrites  when  lime  is  present,  and  often  about  sidphur-springs 
where  sulphydric  acid  is  emitted,  this  gas  changing,  through  reaction  with  vegetable 
matter,  iuto  sulphuric  acid.  Gypsum  is  also  deposited  on  the  evaporation  of  sea- water 
and  brines. 

Fine  specimens  of  selenite  are  found  in  the  salt-mines  of  Bex  in  Switzerland,  at 
Hall  in  the  Tj'rol,  in  the  sulphiu*  mines  of  Sicily,  in  the  gypsum-formation  near  O^ana 
in  Spain,  in  the  clay  of  Shotover  Hill  near  Oxford  ;  large  lenticular  crystals  are  found 
at  Montmartre  near  Paris.  Alabaster  occiu-s  at  Castelino,  35  miles  from  Leghorn. 
Fibrous  g}-psum  occurs  in  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  in  the  red-saudstone  near  Molfat, 
in  the  Forth  river,  near  Belfast,  &c.  Scaly  foliated  gypsum  ( SchaumJcaJk)  occurs  with 
selenite  at  Montmartre.  Gyjisum  occurs  in  extensive  beds  in  several  states  of  North 
America,  particularly  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  and  is 
usually  associated  with  salt-springs.    Gypsum  occurs  altered  to  calcspar. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  or  gy]3sum,  heated  and  ground  up,  is  used  for  making  moulds, 
taldng  casts  of  statues,  medals,  &c.,  and  for  producing  a  hard  finish  on  walls ;  also 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  marble,  as  the  seagliola  tables  of  Leghorn,  and  in  the 
glazing  of  porcelain.  Alabaster  is  used  for  making  statues  and  vases.  Fibrous  gyp- 
sum, when  cut  c7i  cahochon  and  polished,  forms  an  artificial  gem  resembling  cat's-eye. 
(Dana,  ii.  379.) 

dTROXiITS  or  GUSOIiSTJS.  A  mineral  closely  related  to  apophyllite.  It  occurs 
in  spherical  concretions  having  a  lamellar  radiate  structure,  white  and  pearly.  Hard- 
ness =  3  to  4.  Before  the  blowpipje  and  with  acids  it  behaves  like  apophyllite.  Analysis 
gave  50-70  per  cent.  SiO'-,  1-48  Ai'O^  33-24  Ca-0,  0-18  Mg=0  and  14-18  water,  agree- 
ing approximately  with  the  formula  3(2Ca=0.3SiO-).8H''0,  or  3(Ca^yiO*.2SiO-).8H-'0. 
(Anderson,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  i.  101.) 

GYSOPHOSaiC  AC£B.  (Stenhouse,  Phil.  Trans.  1849,  p.  393 ;  Ja.hresb.  f. 
Chem.  1849,  p.  458.) — An  acid  obtained  from  two  lichens,  Gyroyhora  imstidata  and 
Lcccniora  tartana,  which  are  collected  abundantly  in  Norway  for  the  manufacture  of 
archil.  To  prepare  the  acid,  the  lichen  is  macerated  with  milk  of  lime  ;  the  strained  liquid 
is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  resulting  red-brown  gelatinous  precipitate,  after 
washing  and  drying,  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling  with  weak  alcohol,  to  remove  a  green 
resin,  then  with  animal  charcoal  and  strong  alcohol,  which  leaves  undissolved  a  brown 
humus-like  substance.  The  filtered  solution  deposits  gyrophoric  acid  in  crystals,  which 
may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal. 

Gyrophoric  acid  forms  small,  soft,  colourless  crystals  having  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  watrr,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  cold  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  a  very  weak  acid  ;  its  solu- 
tions do  not  redden  litmus,  and  the  addition  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  potash  or  am- 
monia gives  them  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ammonia,  dissolves  in 
excess  oi  jyotatih  or  haryta-waUr,  and  is  jwecipitated  unaltered  by  acids. 

By  boiling  with  excess  of  potash  or  hart/ta-watcr,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
orein ;  but  when  boiled  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  an  alkali,  it  is  converted  into  an 
acid  of  intermediate  composition,  soluble  in  water,  having  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  and 
differing  from  gyrophoric  acid  in  crystalline  form.  Gyrophoric  acid  is  reddened  by 
chloride  of  lime.  When  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with  excess  of  ammonia,  it  is 
slowly  converted  into  a  purple  substance.  Boiled  for  some  time  with  strong  alcohol,  it 
yields  (besides  orcin  and  a  resin)  a  product  having  the  characters  and  composition 
of  orsellate  of  ethyl,  C'^H'^G'  (2.  v). — AVith  wood-sinrit,  it  yields  the  corresponding 
methyl-ether. 

Stenhouse  assigns  to  gyrophoric  acid  the  fortoula  C^^^Z'^O'^  Gerhardt  (Ti-azY?, 
iii.  818)  regarded  it  as  identical,  either  with  lecanoric  acid,  C"'H'"'0',  or  with  evernic 
acid,  CH'^U',  to  the  latter  of  which  it  certainly  approximates  closely  (analyses  60-81, 
61-16,  and  61-12  per  cent,  carbon,  4-90,  6-20  and  5-0  hydi-ogen ;  calculation  for  C"H'«0', 
61-44  C,  4-82  H,  and  33-74  0). 

GTTROTKOPS.  A  name  applied  to  various  contrivances  for  reversing  the  direction 
of  an  electric  current,  converting  a  continuous  into  an  interrupted  current,  separating 
the  two  cm-rents  of  an  induction-coil,  &c. 

C'S'TSJE.  A  peculiar  mud,  mixed  with  organic  matter,  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Sandefiord  in  Norway.  After  drying  at  100°  C.  it  contains  16-29  per  cent,  matter 
soluble  in  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  9-92  water  and  organic  matter,  and  73-80  sand 
and  decomposed  clay.    (A.  and  H.  Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  177.) 
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COBTZSTE.  The  following  new  observations  on  tliis  alkaloid  have  been  made  by 
Th.  Wertheim  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii. ;  E.5p.  Chim.pure,  1863,  p.  45): 

The  Conine  was  prepared  from  fresh  hemlock  seeds  (p.  2),  and  rectified  several  times 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  was  perfectly  limpid  and  colourless,  or  very  slightly 
coloured.  It  remained  unaltered  for  months,  and  could  even  be  distilled  in  an  oil-bath 
in  contact  with  the  air.  It  boiled  at  163'5°  C.  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  739  mm. 
Conine  does  not  dissolve  a  trace  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  may  therefore  be  used  to 
dry  it. 

AzocoQbydrine.  C'^H^'N'O'. — Nitrous  anhydride  passed  into  pure  conine  is 
absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  after  the  excess  has  been  expelled  by  a  current  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  at  30°  or  40°  C,  a  molecule  of  conine,  C*H"*N,  is  found  to  have  absorbed 
exactly  one  molecule  of  nitrous  anhydride.  Water  extracts  nitric  acid  from  the  pro- 
duct; and  if  the  remainder  be  washed  several  times  with  water,  then  with  dilute 
carbonate  of  sodium,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  with  water,  it  leaves  a  yellow 
oil,  rather  ligliter  than  water,  having  an  aromatic  odour  and  burning  taste,  and  without 
action  on  vegetable  colours. 

This  substance  is  azoconhydrine.  Its  composition  is  most  simply  expressed  by  the 
formula  C^H'^N-O,  which  is  that  of  conine  +  H  +  N  +  0.  The  nitrous  anhydride 
probably  unites  in  the  first  instance  directly  with  the  conine,  forming  the  compound 
CH'^N.N'-'O^,  which  is  subsequently  decomposed  by  the  water,  yielding  nitric  acid  and 
azoconhydrine  : 

C^H^N.N'O^  +  H-0  =  C'H'^N^O  -i-  HNO». 

Ordinary  commercial  conine  treated  as  above  does  not  yield  azoconhydrine,  a  violent 
decomposition  taking  place  after  a  certain  amount  of  nitrous  gas  has  been  absorbed. 
This  effect  perhaps  arises  from  the  presence  of  methyl-eonine  (p.  6). 

The  formula  of  azoconhydrine,  C*H"*N^O,  may  be  derived  from  that  of  conhydrine, 
CTI"]SrO,  by  the  substitution  of  1  at.  N  for  1  at.  H  ;  but  its  vapour-density,  22-25 
(obs.),  show  that  this  formula  must  be  quadrupled,  making  it  C'-H'*^N*0'',  which  for  a 
condensation  to  2  volumes,  gives  as  the  calculated  density,  the  number  21  ■62. 

Azoconhydrine  is  as  poisonous  as  conine,  but  appears  to  act  more  slowly.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolves  without  alteration  in  strong 
hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  whence  it  is  precipitated  unchanged  by  water. 
Ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalis  neither  dissolve  nor  decompose  it,  even  with  the  aid  of 
heat.  When  heated  above  200°  C.  it  decomposes,  giving  off  strongly  alkaline  vapours, 
which  have  the  odour  of  conine. 

Dry  hydrocJdoric  acid  gas  converts  azoconhydrine  into  hy  drochlorat  e  of  conine, 
eliminating  at  the  same  time  a  gas  which  contains  1  vol.  nitrogen  to  2  vols,  nitric 
oxide : 

C^H^N^O*  +  4HC1  =  4(C5H'*N.HC1)  +       +  2N0  +  2H^0. 

The  same  gas  passed  into  a  solution  of  azoconhydrine  in  anhydrous  ether,  forms  a 
magma  of  white  shining  crystals,  apparently  consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ethyl-conine,  resulting  from  the  intervention  of  the  ether. 

Conylene.  C^H'''. — This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  on  azoconhydrine.  When  the  latter  substance  is  heated  to  80°  or  90°  C, 
with  excess  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  pounded  glass  being  added  to  moderate  the  action, 
nitrogen  gas  is  rapidly  evolved,  and  conylene  distils  over  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil : 

C'^H^WO*  =  4C8H"  +  4H-0  +  4N2. 

Conylene  is  a  yellowish  oil,  having  a  pungent  disagreeable  odour,  of  specific  gravity 
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0'7007  at  18°  C,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  boiling  at  120°  under 
a  pressure  of  738  mm.    Vapour-density,  obs.  =  3'80 ;  calc.  (2  vols.)  =  3  56. 

Bromine  unites  energetically  with  conylene,  forming  a  product  containing  more  than 
2  at.  bromine.  Dibromide  of  conylene,  CTI"Br-,  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding 
alcoholic  bromine  to  a  well-cooled  alcoholic  solution  of  conylene  till  the  mixture 
retains  a  faint  yellow  colour  after  agitation,  precipitating  with  water,  washing  with 
dilute  potash  and  then  with  water,  dissolving  in  ether,  drying  the  mixture  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  expelling  the  ether  liy  evaporation  in  vacuo.  It  is  a  liquid  of 
specific  gravity  1'5679  at  16'25°  C,  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of 
mustard,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Treated  with  pulverised 
Ji!/drate  of  potassium  it  yields  a  liquid  which,  after  two  rectifications  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  is  perfectly  colourless,  lighter  than  water,  and  has  very  nearly  the  compo- 
sition of  oxide  of  conylene,  C*H"0. 

Conhydrine,  C'H"NO,  is  perhaps  a  compound  of  oxide  of  conylene  with  ammonia; 

and  conine,  -g-  '  >N,  might  perhaps  be  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
bromide  of  conylene. 

CROTONYLENE.    C^W.    (E.  Caventou,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  347.)— A 

hydrocarbon,  homologous  with  allylene,  C'H\  related  to  crotonio  acid,  C''H''0-,  in  the 
same  manner  as  ethyhdene,  C'-H'',  to  acetic  acid,  and  to  tetrylene,  C^IP,  in  the  same 
manner  as  acetylene  to  ethylene.  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ethylate  of  sodium 
on  bromotetrylene,  the  reaction  being  precisely  analogous  to  that  by  which  Sawitsch 
obtained  aUylene  from  bromotritylene,  (i.  1112): 

C'H'Br  +  C^ffNaO  =  NaBr  +  C^ffO  +  C'H«. 

Crotonylene  is  liquid  below  15°  C,  but  volatilises  very  quickly  if  not  surrounded  by 
ice.  It  has  a  very  strong,  slightly  alliaceous  odour,  boils  at  aboTit  18°  C,  and  distils 
between  18°  and  24:°.    Vapom'-density,  obs.  =  1-936  ;  calc.  (2  vols.)  =  1-868. 

It  unites  very  energetically  with  hromine.  When  bromine  is  dropt  into  crotonylene 
cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  dibromide  of  crotonylene,  C''H°Br-,  is  obtained,  as 
a  liquid  heavier  than  water,  distilling  between  148°  and  158°  C.  with  evolution  of 
hydrobromic  acid,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal. — This  liquid  left  for  some  days  in 
contact  with  excess  of  bromine  is  converted  into  the  tetrabromide,  C''H°Br*,  h  crystal- 
line compound  isomeric  with  dibromide  of  dibromotetrylene,  C'H^Br-.Br-,  which  it  also 
much  resembles  ;  but  the  latter  distils  undecomposed  between  148°  and  158°  C,  at  which 
temperature,  as  already  observed,  the  bromide  of  crotonylene  is  partly  decomposed  ; 
moreover  dibromide  of  dibromotetrylene  does  not  volatilise  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
even  when  kept  for  months  in  an  open  dish;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  isomeric 
compound  obtained  by  passing  the  vapours  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  amylic 
alcohol- vapour  at  a  red  heat,  into  bromine  ;  but  dibromide  of  crotonj'lene  volatilises 
completely  under  these  circumstances  in  10  or  12  days. 

DIIiITURZC  ACID.  C'H'Nso5._This  acid,  discovered  by  Schlieper  (p.  330), 
has  lately  been  more  fullj'  investigated  by  Baey  er  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  211),  who 
obtains  it  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  hj'durilic  acid.  Hydurilic  acid  di-ssolves  in 
nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength,  with  copious  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours,  forming  a 
yellow  solution.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  and  a  sample  of  the 
liquid  forms  with  ammonia,  no  longer  a  reddish  but  a  white  precipitate,  the  liquid  is 
left  to  itself,  and  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystalline  laminae,  which  when 
pressed  and  recrystallised  from  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  yield  pure  dilituric  acid. 
The  mother-liquor  retains  alloxan,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilituric  acid, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  with  ammonia  or  ferrous  sulphate.  The 
reaction  takes  jjlace  in  two  stages,  violuric  acid  being  formed  in  the  fii'st  instance,  and 
afterwards  converted  into  dilitui-ic  acid: 

CH^N'O"  +  HNO^  =  C'H^N^O^  +  C'H-N-0*  +  H^O. 

Hjfdurilic  acid.  Violuric  acid.  Alloxan. 

C'H^N'O*  +  HNO'  =  C'ffN^O^  +  KNO-. 

Violuric  acid.  Dilituric  acid. 

Schlieper  obtained  dilituric  acid  by  boiling  alloxantin  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
treating  the  resulting  crystals  with  nitric  acid  (p.  331).  It  was  probably  formed  in 
this  case  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  hydurilate  of  ammonium  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  on  cUaluric  acid  (p.  316),  contained  in  the  alloxantin. 
(See  Htdurilic  acid.) 

Dilituric  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  quadratic  prisms  and  lamiufe,  containing 
6  at.  water  (C^H'N'0*.6H-0).  The  crystals  effloresce  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
dissolve  easily  in  hot,  more  slowly  in  cold  water,  forming  a  deep  yellow  solution.  It 
is  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  AVhen  heated  it  decomposes,  with 
evolution  of  nitrous  vapotir«,  and  leaves  a  brown  red  mass. 
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Dilituric  acid  is  easily  recognised  by  the  deep  yeUow  colour  with  which  it  dissolyes 
in  water,  and  more  especially  in  dilute  potash:  also  by  forming  a  white  precipitate  with 
ammonium-salts,  a  white  precipitate  composed  of  needle-shaped  crystals  with  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  with  acetate  of  silver. 

Dilituric  acid  exhibits  the  characters  of  a  nitro-compoimd :  when  heated  with 
hypochlorite  of  calcium,  it  yields  considerable  quantities  of  chloropicrin  (i.  923); 
some  of  its  salts  explode  violently  when  heated ;  and  its  amount  of  nitrogen  cannot  be 
determined  by  ignition  with  soda-hme.— Wiien  bromine  is  added  to  dilituric  acid 
suspended  in  cold  water,  a  vei-y  loosely  combined  compound  is  formed,  wliich  may  be 
separated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  ether,  and  is  so  unstable,  that  a  few  drops  of 
benzene  separate  the  whole  of  the  dilituric  acid  from  the  ethereal  solution  in  its 
original  state,  bromobenzene  being  probably  formed  at  the  same  time.  But  when 
dilituric  acid  is  heated  to  1C0°  C.  with  bromine  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  a 
sealed  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  nitric  acid  and  bromalloxan,  the  compound  NO-Br 
being  probably  formed  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  converted  into  nitric  acid  • 
C^H^N^O^   +  Br'    =    C'H^N^Br-O^   +   NO^Br  +  HBr. 

Dilituric  acid.  Bromalloxan. 

Hydriodic  acid  reduces  dilituric  acid  to  uramil: 

C^HWO^  +  6HI  =  C'ffN^O^  +  2W0  +  3F. 

This  reaction  and  the  preceding  are  analogous  to  those  exhibited  under  similar 
circumstances  by  violuric  acid  {q.  v.).  In  fact,  these  two  acids  differ  only  by  1  at. 
oxygen,  and  the  formation  of  dilitm-ic  acid  from  violuric  acid  (p.  965)  is  simply  the 
conversion  of  a  nitroso-compound  into  a  nitro-compound: 

C<IP(NO)N=0^  +  0    =  C^ff(N02)N'0' 

Violuiic  acid.  Dilituric  acid. 

Dilituric  and  violuric  acids  mixed  in  hot  concentrated  solution  unite  and  form 
violantin,  C^H'^N'^O",  a  very  unstable  compound,  which  is  partly  resolved  into  its 
component  acids  when  recrystallised  from  water. 

Diliturates. — Dilituric  acid  is  tribasic,  but  it  is  especially  inclined  to  form  salts 
containing  only  one  atom  of  metal.  Of  these  acid  salts  the  sodium-salt  is  the  most 
soluble,  the  others  being  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble.  The  diliturates  have  a  white 
or  yellow  colour,  and  are  remarkably  stable,  the  acid  not  being  separated  from  them  by 
mineral  acids. 

Dilituratt  of  Ammonium,  C'H-(NH'W^O^,  is  formed  as  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate on  mixing  dilituric  acid  with  ammonia  or  an  ammonium-salt;  from  very 
dilute  solutions  it  separates  in  concentrically  grouped  prisms.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  somewhat  more  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  small 
crystals  and  shining  laminae.  It  is  not  altered  by  ammonia  or  by  nitric  acid;  in  strong 
sulphiu'ic  acid  it  dissolves  without  decomijosition,  and  is  jjrecipitated  therefrom  by 
water.  Dilute  potash  dissolves  it,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  forming  a  deep  yellow 
liquid  containing  dipotassic  dialurate ;  strong  potash-solution  colours  it  yellow  without 
dissolving  it.    When  heated  it  burns  away  with  deflagration. 

Diliturate  of  Bariimi  separates  on  mixing  dilituric  acid  with  acetate  of  barium,  in 
slender  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  soluble  sulphates,  but  not  by  free  sulphuric 
acid.  Chloride  of  barium  converts  this  salt  into  a  double  salt,  C^H-BaN^0^BaC1.2H"0, 
which  may  also  be  obtained  in  beautiful  heavy  crystals  resembling  twin-crystals  of 
gyjisum,  on  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  dilituric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium.  The  crystals 
give  off  their  -water  at  140°  C. 

Diliturate  of  Calcium,  CH-CaN'O^  obtained  by  precipitating  acetate  of  calcium  with 
dilituric  acid,  forms  slender  white  needles  containing  4  at.  water,  half  of  which  they 
give  off  at  140°  C. 

Diliturate  of  Copper,  C'H^CuN-0'.6H-'0,  is  obtained  bymixing  dilituric  acid  with  a 
soluble  copper-salt,  as  a  white  precipitate  composed  of  slender  needles  with  greenish 
iridescence.    It  gives  off  its  water  at  100°  C.  and  explodes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Diliturates  cf  Iron.  The  ferric  salt,  C'=H«(Fe-)■"N'0'^  or  C^HV'fN^O',  is  precipitated 
on  adding  dUituric  acid  to  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  in  small,  light  yellow  needles, 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.  Between  110°  and  120°  C.  it 
gives  off  its  water  and  assumes  a  brick-red  colour,  and  at  a  stronger  heat  it  explodes. 

ferrous  salt,  C''H-FeN^0''.8H^0,  is  formed  on  mixing  dditiu'ic  acid  -with  ferrous 
sulphate,  as  a  white  precipitate  consisting  of  slender  needles,  and  having  a  faint 
streak  of  green.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  At  120°  C.  it  gives  off  6  at.  water,  becoming  dark  brown,  aud  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  deflagrates.  It  also  gradually  loses  its  water  when  left  over  sul- 
pliuric  acid,  but  quickly  recovers  it  on  exposiu-e  to  moist  air. 

Diliturate  of  Lead  is  a  yellowish  white  precipitate. 

Diliturates  of  Poiassiwu. — The  monopotassic  salt,  C*ffKN'0^  is  obtained  as  a 
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white  crystiiUine  precipitate  on  adding  hydroeliloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  dilititric  acid 
in  potash.  It  is  also  formed  on  mixing  dilituric  acid  with  the  solution  of  any  potassium- 
salt,  separating  especially  from  dilute  solutions  in  large  cubes,  which  however  do  not 
appear  to  belong  to  the  regular  system.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  contains  no  water  of  crystallisation. 

The  dipotassic  salt,  C*HK-N^O'',  which  was  examined  by  Schlieper,  separates  in 
spherical  groups  of  beautiful  yellow  needles  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  hot  lemon-yellow 
solution  of  dilituric  acid  or  of  the  ammonium-salt  in  potash-ley.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  strong  potash-ley  ;  water  decomposes  it  partially,  abstracting  potash  and 
converting  it  into  the  monopotassic-salt.  When  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  it 
decomposes,  as  observed  by  Schlieper,  with  sliglit  detonation,  and  is  resolved  into 
cyanate  of  iiotassium,  carbonic  anhydi-ide,  and  probably  cyanic  acid  : 
C'HK-N^O'  =  2CNK0  +  CNHO  +  C0\ 
It  likewise  explodes  when  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  this 
salt  precipitates  ferrous  and  cupric  .sulphates,  Init  the  precipitates  consist,  not  of  di- 
metallic  salts,  but  of  mixtures  of  the  acid  potassium-salt  with  an  acid  diliturate  of  iron 
or  copper. 

Bilituratrs  of  Silver. — Tlie  monoargcntic  salt,  C^ffAgN^O^ 211-0,  is  obtained  l:)y 
adding  dilituric  acid  to  nitrate  of  silver,  and  separates  from  somewliut  dilute  solutions 
in  well-developed  prisms. — When  dilitiu-ic  acid  is  added  to  a  warm  solution  of  acetate 
of  silver,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  triargentic  salt  is  first  formed :  but  this  dissolves  in 
excess  of  dilituric  acid,  and  as  the  solution  cools,  the  acid  salt  crystallises  in  colourless 
needles.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  moderately  soluble  in  hut  water.  When 
heated  it  turns  yellow  and  decomposes  with  explosion. 

The  triargentic  salt,  C'Ag-N^O^,  is  produced  on  mixing  dilituric  acid  with  excess  of 
a  hot  solution  of  acetate  of  silver,  as  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  composed  of  needles, 
anhydrous  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  explodes  somewhat  violently  when 
heated,  but  not  by  percussion. 

Diliturate  of  Sodhnn,  C'lI'-'NaN^O^,  is  most  easily  prepared  by  mixing  the  hot  con- 
centrated solutions  of  dilituric  acid  and  acetate  of  sodium,  and  crystallises  on  cooling 
in  long,  colourless,  silky  needles,  forming  an  interlaced  mass  when  dry.  It  m.ay  also  Ijo 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate  of  sodium.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  water,  and  effloresces  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  aj^pears  to  contain  4  at.  water 
of  crystallisation. 

ESftYTSSH-OMiS  ETUSTS  (p.  504). — The  following  method  of  preparing  this  .sub- 
stance is  given  by  V.  de  Luynes  ( Com pt.  rend.  h-i.  803).  Erythric  acid  (p.  602) 
washed  and  drained  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  somewhat  less  than  suffi- 
cient to  decompose  it  completely,  and  heated  for  about  two  hours  to  150°  C.  in  a  closed 
iron  vessel;  the  exclusion  of  the  air  dining  the  reaction  prevents  the  formation'of  a 
large  quantity  of  resinous  matter.  The  liquid,  filtered  to  separate  carbonate  of  calcium, 
and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  deposits  orcin  in  fine  crystals ;  and  tlie  mother-liquors 
yield  by  further  evaporation  a  crystalline  mass  of  orcLn  and  erythromannite,  from 
■which  the  former  may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether. 

Erytluroraannite  exhibits  in  a  high  degree  the  phenomenon  of  snrfusion,  that  is  to 
say,  it  remains  liquid  when  cooled  a  considerable  number  of  degrees  below  its  melting 
point.    Heated  with  potash  to  240°  C.  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  acid  and  hydrogen  : 

C'H'»0'  +  4H20    =    2C-H-0'  +  7H^ 

The  aqueous  solution  of  erythromannite  in  contact  with  platinum-black,  absorbs 
oxygen  so  rapidly  that  the  mass  becomes  incandescent;  witl)  a  dilute  solution,  the  action 
is  less  violent  and  yields  an  acid. 

The  iodide  of  tetryl  formed  by  the  action  of  hydi-iodic  acid  on  erytlu-omannite 
(p.  595)  acts  strongly  on  acetate  of  silver,  yielding  tetrylene  and  acetate  of  tetryl.  The 
latter  when  decomposed  by  potash  yields  tetrylic  alcohol,  identical  with- that  obtained 
from  tetrylene,  not  with  that  produced  by  fermentation  (De  Luynes).  (See  Teteyuc 

AlXOHOL.) 

STHYI.,  lOSXBZ:  or  (p.  533).— Messrs.  Eieth  andBeilstein  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxvi.  250)  prepare  this  compound  by  introducing  into  a  flask  10  pts.  of  amor- 
phous phosphorus,  50  pts.  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  and  100  pts.  iodine,  leaving  the 
mixture  to  itself  fur  21  hours,  and  then  distiUing.  The  distillate  thus  obtained  is  liut 
slightly  contaminated  with  free  iodine,  and  yields  very  nearly  the  theoretical  quantity 
of  iodide  of  ethyl. 

PISOTOSTffXiPHlBE  OP  (p.  545). — This  compound,  heated  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  dissolves,  \vdth  evolution  of  red  vapours,  but  without  forming  a  trace 
of  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  solution  evaporated  nearly  to  a  syi-up,  solidifies  on  cooling 
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to  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  diethylsulphone  C^H'^SC  (analogous  to  sul-- 
phobenzide  C'-H'"SO-).  This  compound  crystallises  easily  from  water  or  alcohol,  iu 
I  hiu,  colourless,  tabular  crystals  several  inches  long;  melts  at  70°  C. ;  boils  at  248°;  offers 
great  resistance,  to  the  action  of  oxidising  substances.  It  may  be  distilled  unaltered 
from  fuming  nitric  acid.    Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  it  to  protosulphide  of  ethyl. 

With  nitric  acid  of  specific  gra%'ity  1-2  a  different  action  takes  place,  the  sulphide 
dissolving  easily  at  ordinary  temperatures,  without  much  evolution  of  gas,  and  losing 
its  penetrating  odouT.  The  product  formed  appears  to  be  analogous  in  composition  to 
nitrate  of  tellurethyl.  The  solution  gently  heated  with,  fcrricyanide  of  potassium  and 
free  alkali,  yields  on  cooling  crystals  which  appear  to  censist  of  diethylsulphone. — The 
same  solution  reduces  chromate  of  potassium,  the  liquid  on  cooling  depositing  rhombic 
tables,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined. — Ferric  chloride  added 
to  the  nitric  acid  solution  produces  an  abundant  separation  of  oily  drops  which 
solidify  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling,  and  probably  consist  of  dichloride  of 
sulphethyl  (C'H')'SCr-,  analogous  to  dichloride  of  selenethyl.  (A.  v.  Oefele,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  370.) 

STHTrSiSIffB,  XOI>OCH3:.OXMaE  or.  C^H^CU.— This  compound,  described  at 
p.  579,  as  obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  iodine  on  iodide  of  ethylene,  is  likewise 
produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  iodine  on  ethylene-gas,  namely  by  passing  this 
gas  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  iodine,  washing  the  red  oil  which  falls  to 
the  bottom  with  caustic  potash,  and  distilling.  That  which  passes  over  above  145°  C. 
is  iodochloride  of  ethylene. 

This  compound  has  a  density  of  2-151.  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  gives  off  a  gas  burning  with  a  green-edged  flame,  probably 
chlorethylene.  C^H'Cl. 

Tritylene  obtained  from  glycerin  yields  in  like  manner  iodochloride  of  tritylene. 
(Maxwell  Simpson,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xii.  278  ;  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  1863,  p.  600.) 

SUCSTIC  A.CXH.    C"H'20<.     (Scheuch,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  14.)— An 

acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  eugenate  of  sodium : 
CoH'-NaO^    +    C02       =  C"H"NaO*. 

Eugenate  of  Eugetate  of 

sodium.  sodium. 

Sodium  is  dissolved  in  eugenic  acid  contained  in  a  retort  through  which  a  current  of 
carbonic  anhydride  is  passing,  the  action  being  assisted  towards  the  end  by  a  gentle 
heat.  The  cooled  mass  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
yields  an  oil  which  is  a  mixture  of  eugenic  and  eugetic  acids.  It  is  agitated  several 
times  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  evaporated  with  addition  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonium;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added,  the  liquid  shaken  up  with  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  evaporated,  and  the  crystalline  residue  recrystallised  from  boiling 
water.    The  product  is  not  very  abundant. 

Eugetic  acid  crystallises  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  in  long  colourless  prisms.  It 
melts  at  124°  C,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  blue  by  ferric 
chloride.    The  acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into  eugenic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride. 
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Coumaramine   — 

Coumaric  acid   — 

Coumarin   — 

Conrbaril  resin   94 

Couzeranite   — 

Covellin   — 


Craitonite  (s.  Crichlonite,  p.  108). 
Crambe  maritima  . 
Cratsegin  .... 
Cratinine  (s.  Creatinine). 
Craurite  (s.  Dufreynite,  p.  347). 

Cream  

Cream  of  Tartar 


Creatine        .       .       .       .       .  .95 

Salts  of  Creatine     ....  98 

Creatinine   — 

Salts  of  Creatinine  .       .       .  .101 

Ethyl-creatinine     ....  102 

Crednerite   103 

Creiiic  and  Apocrenic  acids    ...  — 

Creosol  (p,  105). 

Creosote   — 

Creosol   105 

Cresotic  acid   106 

Cresoxacetic  acid  .....  — 

Cress,  Oil  of   — 

Cresylic  alcohol   — 

Nitrooresylic  acids  ....  107 
Sulphocresylic  or  Cresylsulphuric 

acid   108 

Crichtonite   — 

Crispite  (s.  Eutile). 

Crithmum  Maritimum  ....  — 
Crocetin  (s.  Crocin). 

Crocin   — 

Crocidolite   109 

Crocoisite   — 

Croconic  acid   — 

Crocoxanthin   Ill 

Crocus   — 
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Cronstedtite  Ill 

Cross-stone  or  Crucite  (s.  Cliiastolite, 
i.  8C8). 

Croton  oil  112 

Crotonic  acid         .....  — 

Crotonol        ......  113 

Crotonylene  (s.  Addenda,  p.  9G5). 

Croiipi  oil   — 

Crown-glass  (s.  Glass). 
Crucilite  (s  Staiirolite). 
Crucite  (s.  Chiastolite,  i.  808). 
Crustacea  ..... 

Cryolite  114 

Crj'ptidine  

Cryptolin  

Cryptolite  

Crystallin  ..... 

Crystalline  

Crystallisation  .... 
Crystallography    .       .       .       .  .116 
Similar  and  Dissimilar  boundaries 
Simple  and  Complex  forms :  Com 

hinations      .       .       .       .  ,117 

Axes  120 

Polyaxial  and  Mono-axial  forms 
Mode  of  describing  Simple  Crj  stal- 

line  forms  121 

Zones  

Holobedral  and  HemiUedral  forms 
Simple  crystals  and  Twin  crystals 
Crystallographic  Systems 
Monometric  or  Regular  System     .  122 
Hemihedral  forms      .       .       .  128 
Combinations      ....  129 
.  Dimetric  or  Quadratic  System       .  132 
Combinations  of  Ilololicdralforms  134 
Hemihedral  forms       .       .       .  IS'i 
Hexagonal  System        .       .       .  137 
Combinationsof  Holohedral  forms  139 
Heniilieilral  forms: 

RbnmlH.lMMlrons      .       .  .140 
Scaleiiohedrons        .       .       .  141 
Other  hemihedral  forms  .       .  142 
Trinietric  or  Rhombic  System        .  144 
Combinationsof  Holohedral forms  146 
Hemihedral  forms       .       .       .  150 
Monoclinic  System         ...  — 
Combinationsof  Holohedral  forms  152 
Hemihedral  forms       .       .       .  156 
Diclinic  System      ....  157 
Triclinic  System     ....  — 
Aggregations  of  Crystals       .       .  159 
Twin  Crystals        ....  — 
Iinpeifect  and  Distorted  Crj-stals    .  164 
Cleavage  of  Crystals       .       .  .167 
Measurement  of  Crystals        .       .  168 
Hand  Goniometer       ...  — 
Retiecting  Goniometer        .       .  169 

Cuban  '171 

Cube-ore  — 

Cubeba  Clusii  Miq  — 

Cubebene  — 

Cubebin  — 

Cubebs  — 

Cubebs,  Camphor  of      ...       .  172 

Cubebs,  Oil  of  — 

Cubicite  (s.  Analcime,  i.  210). 
Cubiloso 

Cuboicite  (s.  Cbabasite). 

Cuboite  (s.  Analcime  and  Sodalite). 

Cucumis.  — 

Cucurbita  — 

Cudbear  (s.  Archil,  i.  355). 
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Culebrite       ......  172 

Culilaban,  or  Culilawan,  Oil  of     .      .  — 

Cumene  173 

Nitro-  and  Dinitro-cumene  .  .  174 
Cumene-sulphuric  acid  (s.  Cumenyl-sul- 

phurous  acid). 

Cumengite   — 

Cumenyl  — 

Cumenjdaminc  — 

Cyanocumenylamine      .       .       .  176 
Nitrocumenylamine       ...  — 
Cumenyl-sulphurous  acid      ...  — 

Cumicjd  177 

Cumin,  Oil  of  — 

Cuminamic  acid  (s.  Oxvcuminamic  acid, 

p.  179). 

Cumiiiamide  or  Cumylamide  .  .  — 
Cumopbenamide  or  Cumanilido  .  — 
Cumo-sulphopbenamide  ...  — 
Cumo-sulphophenargentamide  .  — 
Cumo-sulphophen-argento-diamide  — 
Cumo-benzo-sulphophenamide  .  — 
Cunio-salicylamide ....  178 

Cuminic  acid  — 

Nitro-  and  Dinitro-cuminic  acids  . 
Ox3'cuminic  acid    ....  179 
Oxycuminamic  acid :  Amiducuminic 

acid.     Ciiminamic  acid        .       .  — 
Dioxycuminamic  acid ;  Diamidocu- 

minic  acid    .....  180 

Cuminic  Alcoliol  (s.  Cymylic  Alcohol). 

Cuminic  Aldehyde  (s.  Hydride  of  Cuniyl 
(p.  182). 

Cuminic  Anhydride  ....  — 
Cuminacetic  Anhydride  (i.  21). 
Cuniino -benzoic  Anhydride  (i.  558). 
Cumino-eugenic  Anhydride  .  .  — 
Cuniin-oenjintbylic  Anhydride  .  — 
Cunio-salicj  lous  Anhydride  .  .  — 
Cumo -methyl-salicylic  Aidiydride  .  — 

Cuminic  ethers : 

Cuminate  of  Ethyl  ....  181 
Cuminate  of  Phenyl       ...  — 

Cuminol  (s.  Hydride  of  Cumyl  (p.  182). 

Cuminuric  acid  — 

Cuminyl  — 

Cummingtonite  (s.  Hornblende). 

Cumoglycol    ......  — 

Cumol  (s.  Cumene,  p.  173). 

Cumonitrile    ......  — 

Cumopbenamide  (s.  Cuniinamide,  p.  177). 

Cumosalicyl  (s.  Cumosalicylous  Anhj'- 
dride,  p.  180). 

Cumo-benzo-sulphophenamide")  (s.  Cumi- 

Cumosalicjdamitie  Vnamide, 

Cumosulphophenamidc  J  p.  177). 

Cumoxyl  (s.  Cimiyl). 

Cumoyl  .......  182 

Cumyl    .......  — - 

Cumyl,  Hydride  of       ....  — 
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Cblorocuminol        ....  — 

Bromocuminol        ....  — 
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Acetate  and  Benzoate  of  Cumylene  — 
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Cumyl-sulphophenamide  j  (p.  178). 
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Cupramines,  Cuprammonias,  Cuprimi- 
moniums   — 
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Cupreous  Anglesite  (s.  Linarite). 
Cupreous  Manganese  .... 
Cupric  compounds  (s.  Copper,  pp.  4 1, 55), 

Cupricum  

Cuprite  

Cuproplumbite  .... 

Cuprosum  

Curara  

Curarine  

Curcuma  (s.  Turmeric). 

Cuicumin  

Cusconine  (s.  Aricine,  i.  357). 

Cusparin  

Cutin  

Cyamelide  

Cyameluric  acid  .... 

Cvametliine  

Cyanamide  

Dicyanodiamide 

Tricyanotriamide  (s.  Cyanuramide) 
Cyandiethylamide  (s.  Cyanethylaraide), 
Cyanetliine  ..... 
Cyanetholine.  .... 
Cyanethylamide  .... 
Cyanic  acid  

Cyanates  .... 
Cyanic  Ethers  .... 

Cyanates  of  Allyl,  Amy],  Etli}'!, 

Cvanates    of   Methyl,  Naphthy 
"Phenyl  .... 
Cyanides  

Cyanides,  Metallic  . 
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Cyanides  of  Acid-radicles 
Cyanide  of  Allyl  .... 
Cyanide  of  Aluminium  . 
Cyanide  of  Ammonium  . 
Cyanide  of  Amyl :  Capronitrile 
Cj'aiiide  of  Barium 
Cyanide  of  Benzoyl 
Cyanide  of  Benzyl  (i.  573). 
Cyanide  of  Bismuth 

Cyanide  of  Butyl  (s.  Cyanide  of  Tetryl), 

Cyanide  of  Cacodyl  (i.  406). 

Cyanide  of  Cadmium 

C^'anide  of  Calcium 

Cyanide  of  Cerium .... 

Cj'anide  of  Cetyl  (i.  840). 

Cyanides  of  Chromium  . 

Cyanide  of  Cinnamyl  (i.  990). 

Cyanides  of  Cobalt 

Cobalticyanides 
Cyanides  of  Copper 

Frotocyanide  or  Cupric  Cyanide 
Cuprico-cyanide  of  Potassium 

Hemicj'anide  or  Cuprous  Cyanide 
Cuprosocyanides  . 
Cyanide  of  Cunienyl  (i.  283). 
Cyanide  of  Ethyl :  Propionitrile  . 

Cj'anide  of  Ethyl  and  Silver  . 

Compounds  of  Cj'anide  of  Ethyl  with 
Metallic  Chlorides 
Cyanide  of  Ethylene 
Cyanides  of  Gold  .... 

Protocyanide  or  Aurous  Cj'anide 
Aurocyanides 

Tricyanide  or  Auric  Cyanide  . 
Auricyanides 
Cyanide  of  Hydrogen  :  Hydrocyanic  acid 

Preparation  of  tlie  Aqueous  acid 

Preparation  of  the  Anhydrous  acid 

Properties  .... 
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Decompositions 
Detection 
Estimation 
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Cyanides  of  Iron  .... 
Ferrocyanides 
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Barium 
Bismuth  . 
Cadmium  . 
Calcium  . 
Cerium 
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Ferrocyanides  of  Copper 

Ferrocj-anide  of  Ethyl 

Hydrogen  . 
Iron :  Ferric  fer- 
rocyanide ;  Prussian  blue 
Ammonio-ferric  ferrocyanide 
Potassio- ferrous  ferrocyanide 

Ferrocyanide  of  Lead  . 

Ferrocj'anides  of  Magnesium, 
Manganese,  Mercury,  Molyb- 
denum, Nickel 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  . 
Preparation  .... 
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Reactions  with  metallic  solutions 
Estimation  .... 
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Tin,  Uranium,  and  Zinc  . 
Ferricyanides : 
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Estimation  .... 
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Cyanide  of  Lead  

Cyanide  of  Jlagnesium  .... 
I  Cyanides  of  Manganese  .... 
Cyanide  of  Mercury  .... 
Compounds  of  Cyanide  of  Mercury 
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Salts  
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and  Cyanide  of  Mercury 
Cyanide  of  Nickel  . 
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Cyanide  of  Propyl  or  Trityl  (s.  Butyro- 

nitrile,  i  698). 
Cyanides  of  Rhodium 
Cyanides  of  Ruthenium  . 
Cyanide  of  Silver  . 
Cyanide  of  Sodium 
Cyanide  of  Styryl  . 
Cyanide  of  Tetryl :  Vakronitrile 
C3'anide  of  Thallium 
Cyanide  of  Titanium 

Nitrocyanide  ol  Titanium 
Cyanide  of  Tin 
Cyanide  of  Trityl  . 
Cyanides  of  Uranium 
Cj'anide  of  Vanadium  . 
Cyanide  of  Yttrium 
Cyanide  of  Zinc 
Cyanine  .... 
Cyanite  (s.  Kyanite). 
Cyaiiochrome 
Cj'anoform  ?  . 

Cyanogen  .... 
Cyanogen,  Acetate  of 
Cyanogen,  Benzoate  of  ? 
Cyanogen,  Bromide  of  . 
Cyanogen,  Chloride  of  . 

1.  Gaseous  Chloride 
Compounds  with  other  Chio 

rides 

2.  Liquid  Chloride 

3.  Solid  Chloride 
Chlorocyanic  oil 

Cyanogen,  Detection  and  Estimation 
Cyanogen,  Iodide  of 
C_van<igen,  Sulpliydrates  of 
Cyanogen,  Sulphide  of  (s.  Sulphocyanic 

Anhydride). 
Cyanoil  . 
Cyanolite 
Cyanosite 

Cyanotoluidine  (s.  Cyanobenzylamine 

i.  576). 
Cyanotrichite 
Cyanous  acid 
Cyanuraraic  acids  , 

Ammeline 

Melanurenic  acid 

Ammelide 
C3'anuraraide :  3Itlamine 
Cyan  uric  acid 

Cyannrates 
Cj'anuric  Ethers  . 

Triethylic  Cyanurate 

Dietbylic  Cyanurate 

C3'anurate  of  Methyl 

Cyanurate  of  Phenyl 
Cyanuriu 
Cyan3'l 
Cyanylic  acid 
C3'clamen  europaeum 
Cyclamin 
C3"claminetin 
Cyclopite 
C3'mene  or  C3'mol 

Nitroc3'mene  . 

Dinitrocymene 
Cymene,  Bromide  of 
C3'mene,  Chloride  of 
Cymeiie-sulpliuric  acid  (s.  Cymyl-sul 
phiirous  acid). 

C3'mid  

Cymidine  (s.  Cymylaraine). 
Cymin  (s.  Cymene). 
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Cyminic  acid  (s.  Cuminic  acid). 
Cymoglycol  (s.  Curaogl3-col,  p.  181). 
Cymol  (s.  C3'mene). 
Cymophane  (s.  ChrysobiTj-l,  i.  958). 

Cymyl  297 

Cymylaniines        .....  — 
Cym3'l-dithionic  acid  (s.  Cymyl-sul- 
phurous  acid). 

Cymylio  Alcohol  298 

Cymyl- sulphvirous  acirl  ....  — 

Cynapine  299 

Cynene  — 

Cynodine      ...       ...  — 

Cynosurus  cristatus      ....  — 

Cynurenic  acid  (s.  Kynurenic  acid). 

C3'perus  esculentus        ....  — 

C3'prin  (s.  Vesuvian). 

Cypripedin  300 

Cj'stine  .......  — 

C3'stinoid  tubercles       ....  — 

Cytisine  301 


D. 

Dactvlis  301 

Dadyl  — 

Dajdalia  quercina  — 

Daggod  (s.  Bircb-tar,  i.  589). 
Daguerreot3'pe    (s.    Light,  Chemical 
action  ot). 

Dahlia    ....  .       .  — 

Dalanouite  (s.  Delanovite). 

Dalarnite  — 

Daleiochin  or  Thalleiocbin    ...  — 

Damaluric  and  Daniolic  acids       .       .  — 

Damascus  Steel  (s.  Iron). 

Dammara  resin,  Australian    ...  — 
East  Indian  ...  — 

Dammaric  acid  (s.  Dammara  resin, 
Australian). 

Dammarin  (s.  Dammara  resin,  East  In- 
dian). 

Damniarol     )  (s.  Dammara  resin,  Aus- 

Damniarone  )  tralian). 

Dammar-puti        1  /  i-v 

s  (  (s.  Dammara  resin, 

Damniarvl  ^  t   i-  \ 

■r,  „  1      Last  Indian). 

Dammarylic  acid  )  ' 

Damourite   303 

Danaite   — 
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Dapicho   305 
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Dates   — 
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Datiscetin   — 

Datiscin   — 
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Datura   307 

Daucus  Carrota   — 

Dauphinite  (s.  Anataie)^ 

Davidsoiiite    ......  — 

Davy  Lamp  (i.  1101). 

Dav3  ne   — 

Davyte  (s.  Stypterite), 

Decantation   308 

Dechenite   — 

Decoction   — 
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Decrepitation  .  .  .  , 
Decoloriineter  .... 
Decomposition  (s.  Chemical  Affinity 

i.  853), 
Degero'ite  or  Degeroeite 
DeVamba 
Delanovite 
Delessite 
Deliquescence 
Delpliin 
Delphinic  acid 
Delphinine 

Delpliinite  (s.  Epidote,  p, 
Delphinium  . 
Delphinone  (s.  Valerone), 
Delvauxite 
Demidoffite 
Dendrachates 
Dendrites 
Deoxidation  . 
Dephlegniation 
Dephlogistication  . 
Depilatories  . 
Dermatin 
Density  (s.  Specific  Gravity). 

Descloizite  

Desniin  (s.  Stilbite). 

Desoxalic  acid  (s.  Kacemo-carbonic  acid) 

Detonation  

Deuto- compounds  

Devonite  (s.  Wavellite). 

Deweyllite  

Dextrin  

Dextrin-sugar  

Dextrin-syrup  (s.  Dextrin). 
Dextroracemic  or  Dextrotartaric  acid  . 

Diabase  

Diabetic  sugar  

Diaclasito  

Diadochite  

Diagometer  

Diagonite  (s.  Brewsterite,  i.  663). 

Digrydium  

Diallage  

Diallagite,  Diallogite,  or  Dialogite 
Diallyl-urea  (s.  Carbamide,  i.  754,  and 
Sinapoline). 

Dialuramide  

Dialuric  acid  

Dialysis  

Diamagnetism  

Diamond  

Diana  

Dianic  acid  

Dianite  

Diaphanite  (s.  Diphanite). 

Diaphorite  

Diaspore   

Diastase        .      .      .  . 

Diastase,  animal  

Diastasite  

Diaterebic  acid  (s.  Terebic  acid). 

Diathermanous  

Diazo-compounds  

Dichroi'sm  ...... 

Dichroite  

Di-compounds  

Dictamnus  albus  

Didrimite  or  Didymite 

Didyraium  

Didymium,  Chloride  of  ... 
Didymium,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 
Didymium,  Oxides  of  ... 
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Didvmium,  Sulphide  of 
Diffluan  .... 
Diffusion 

Diformene  or  Biformene 
Digenite 

Digester  or  Digestor 
Digestion 
Digestion,  Animal 
Digestive  Salt 
Digestor  (s.  Digester). 

Digitalacrin  828 

Digitalein  — 

Digitaletin  — 

Digitalic  acid  — 

Digitalicrin  (s.  Digitalacrin). 

Digitalin  — 

Digitaliu-fat  (s.  Digitalacrin). 

Digitaliretin  329 

Digitalis  — 

Digitalissic  acid  (s.  Digitalis). 

Digitalosmin  830 

Digitoleic  acid  — 

Dihydrite  — 

Dilatation  (s.  Heat). 

Dilatometer   — 

Dilituric  acid  ....      330  and  965 

Dillnite  331 

Dill,  Oil  of  — 

Dimagnetite  — 

Dimetaphosphoric  acid  (s.  Phosphorus, 

oxygen- acids  of). 

Dimorphine  — 

Dimorphism  and  Trimorphism 

Dinife  

Diiiitranimonyland  Dibi  omonitracetoni- 

trile  (s.  Trinitracetonitrile). 
Dinitroethylic  and  Dinitromethylic  acids 

(s.  Nitrous  ethers). 

Diopside  

Dioptase       ...  .  . 

Diorite  — 
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Diosma  crenata  836 

Dioxylite  (s.  Lanarkite). 

Diphanite   — 

Diphenin  — 

Diplobase  (s.  Alstonite,  i.  149). 

Diploite  — 
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Disacrone  — 
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Discrasite  (s.  Antimonial  Silver,  i.  317). 
Disomose  (s.  Nickel-glance). 
Disterrite  (s.  Clintonite,  i.  1026). 
Disthene  (s.  Kyauite). 

Disinfectants  337 

Distillation   — 

Distillation,  Dry  or  Destructive    .       .  — 
Disulph-anisolic,  -benzolic, -etholic,  -me- 
tholic,  and  -propolic  acids  (s.  Sul- 
phurous ethers). 

Ditetryl  342 

Dithionio  acid  (s.  Sulphur,  Oxygen-  acids 
of). 

Diuret  (s.  Biui'el,  i.  600). 
Divi-divi 
Docimasy 

Doeglal  .... 
Doeglic  acid  . 
Doegling  Train-oil 
Dog-tooth  spar 
Dolerin  . 
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Dolei'ite  .... 
Dolomite 

Dome  .... 
Domeykite 

Domite  .... 

Donaria  .... 

Dopplerite  ... 

Dracenine.Dracine,  or  Draconine  (s 

gon's  Blood). 

Draco  mitigatus  ... 

Dracol  ..... 

Draconic  acid  (s.  Anisic  acid). 

Draconide )  r  r.  >  t>i  i\ 
T,  •  !■  (s.  Drajron  s  Blood). 
Draconine  J  ^  o 

Draconyl  ..... 

Draconvl  or  Dragonyi,  Chloride  of 

Rock-crystal) 

Dragonic  acid  (s.  Anisic  acid) 
Dragon's  Blood 
Drawing-slate 
Dreelite  .... 
Drupacin 

Drutie  .... 
Dryabalanops  Camphora 
Dry  mis  Wiriteri 
Dscluit  (s.  Jute). 
Ducktownite  . 
Ductility 
Dufrenite 
Dufrcnoysite 
Dulcamarin  . 

Dulcarin  (s.  Bittersweet,  i.  600), 
Duk'in  (s.  Dulcite). 
Dulcinan  (s.  Dulcitan). 
Dulcitan  .... 
Dulcitanides  .... 

Benzo-,  Butyro-,  and  Stearo-dul 
citan  .... 
Dulci  tartaric  acid  . 
Dulcite  and  Melampyrite 

Dulci  tates 

Hex-  and  Tetra-nitrodulcite 

Dulcisulphuric  acid. 
Dulcose  (s.  Dulcite). 
Duniasin  .... 
Dumasite  .... 
Dunierillia  .... 
%eing  

Action  of  IMordants 

Steam-colours 
•    Pigment -printing  . 

Red  dyes 

Blue  dyes 

Yellow  dj'cs  . 

Crimson,  Pink,  Cherry-colour, 
pie,  &c. :  Anilhie-dyes 

Green  dyes 

Browns,  Greys,  and  Blacks 
Dyhenyles  .... 
Dj'otriyles  .... 
Dyoxylite  (s.  Lanarkite). 
Dysc'lazite  (s.  Okenite). 
Dx  skolite  (s.  Saussurite). 

Dysluite  

Dyslvsin  

Dyslyte  (s.  Eulyte,  p.  G06). 

Dyslytite  

Dysnite  or  Dj'ssnite  (s.  Rhodonite). 

Dysodyl  

Dysintribite  

Dystomite  (s.  Datholite). 
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Earths  

Karthy  Cobalt        \  ,  win 
Earthy  Manganese] 
Eau  de  Cologne 
Eau  de  Javelle 
Eau  de  Luce  . 
Eblanin  (s.  Pyrosanthin). 
Ebonite  .... 
Ebony  .... 
Ebullioscope  . 
Ebullition  (s.  Heat). 
Ecgonine 
Echinites 
Eclogite 

Eddoes  .... 
Edelforsite  or  Jidelforsite 
Edelite  .... 
Edenite  .... 
Educt  .... 
Edulcoration  . 
Edwardsite  (s.  Blonazite). 
Effervescence  . 
Efflorescence  . 
Egeran  (s.  Idocrase). 
Egg  .... 

Eggs  of  Birds  . 

Changes  of  the  egg  during 
bation 

Eggs  of  Fishes 

Eggs  of  Reptiles 

Eggs  of  Arachnida  and  Insects 

Eggs  of  Mollusca  . 
Ehlite  .... 
Ehrenbergite  . 
Ekbergite 

Elaene  .... 
Elceolite  .... 
Elajometer 
Elxoptene 
Elaeosaccharum 
Elaerin  .... 
Elaic  acid  (s.  Oleic  acid). 
ElaVdic  acid  . 
Elaidic  ethers 
Elai'din  .... 
Elain  (s  Olein). 

Elain-phosphoric  and  Elain-sulphuric 
acids  (s.Oleo-  phosphoric  and  oleo-sul- 
phuric  acids). 

Elaiodic  acid  (s.  Ricinoleic  acid). 

Elaiometer  

Elaldehyde  

Elaone  (s.  Oleone), 

Elasmose  ...... 

Elastic  Bitumin  (s.  Elaterite). 

Elastic  tissue  

Elasticity  

Elasticity  of  Gases  .       .       .  . 
Liquids 

Solids  .       .       .  . 

Elaterin  

Elaterite  

Elaterium  

Elathin   

Elatin  (s.  Elaterin). 

Elayl  (s.  Ethylene). 

Elecampin  (s.  Inulin). 

Electricity  ...... 

Excitement  by  Fi'iction  . 

Conductors  and  Insulators  . 

Of  the  two  Electricities  . 
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Theory  of  Electricity  .  .  .  377 
Electrical  Machines  .  .  .  378 
Electroscopes  and  Electrometers  .  380 
Laws  of  Electric  Attraction  and  Re- 
pulsion  381 

Distribution  of  Electricity  .  .  882 
Quantity  and  Intensity  of  Charge  383 
Development  of  Electricity  by  In- 
duction or  Influence  .  .  384 
Electrophorus  ....  385 
Condenser  .....  — 
Coated  Plate  and  Leyden  Jar    .  386 

Unit-jar  388 

The  Electric  Discharge  ...  — 
Discharge  through  Air  and  other 

Gases ;  the  Electric  Light  .  — 
Spark,  Brush,  and  Glow  .  .  389 
Dark  discharge  .  .  .  390 
Discharge  in  Raretled  air  .  — 
Discharge  in  different  Gases  .  391 
Luminous  discharge  in  Liquids 

and  Solids    .      .      .  .393 
Duration  of  the  Electric  Light  — 
Velocity  of  the  Electric  discharge  — 
Mechanical  and  Thermic  effects 

of  the  Electric  discharge        .  395 
Chemical  effects  of  the  Electric 

discharge        ....  397 
Magnetic  effects  of  the  Electric  . 
discharge        ....  398 
Molecular  Theory  of  Electric  action  399 
Theory  of  a  Single  Electric  fluid    .  401 
Development  of  Electricit}'  by  Me- 
chanical action : 

1.  By  Friction     .       .       .  .405 

Friction  of  Good  Conductors  406 

2.  By  Pressure    .      .      .  .409 

3.  By  Cleavage  and  Separation  of 

Surfaces       ....  — 

4.  By  Vibration  .  .  .  .410 
Development  of  Electricity  by  Heat : 

1.  In  Crystals.    Pyro-elect7-icity  .  411 

2.  In  Good  Conductors.  Thermo- 

electricity     .       .       .  .412 
Development  of  Electricity  by  Che- 
mical action  :  Galvanic  or  Vol- 
taic Electricity       .       .  .414 

1.  By  the  Chemical  action  of  Li- 

quids on  Solids  :  Voltaic 
Battery     ....  — 

Simple  Voltaic  circuit  or  Vol- 
taic couple       .       .      .  415 

Compound  Voltaic  Circuit ; 
Voltaic  Pile  or  Battery    .  422 

Constant  Batteries       .       .  424 

2.  By  the  Chemical  action  of  Solu- 

tions one  upon  the  other  .  427 
Becquerel's  Oxygen-circuit     .  428 

3.  By  the  Mutual  action  of  Gases 

and  Liquids  ;  Polarisation. 

Gas -batteries.  .       .  429 

Grove's  Gas-battery  .  .  430 
Passive  state  of  metals        .  — 

4.  By  Combustion      .       .       .  431 
Chemical  Effects  of  the  Electric  Cur- 
rent: Electrolysis     .       .       .  432 

Positive  and  Negative  Elements 
or  Radicles      ....  — 

Relation  between  Conduction  and 
Decomposition ....  435 

Secondary  Products  of  Electro- 
lysis  — 

Electrolytic  redaction  of  metals  .  437 


Electricity :  page 
Electrolysis : 
Law  of  Definite  Electrolj'tic  action  438 
Relations  between  the  Quantity 


and  Intensity  of  the  Current 
and  its  Decomposing  power     .  440 
Magnetic   action  of    the  Electric 

Cunrent :  Electro-mogvetism    .  442 

Galvanoscopes  and  Galvanome- 
ters  443 

Action  of  the  Blagnet  upon  the 
Current  444 

Mutual  action  of  Electric  Currents  446 
Ampfere's  Theory  of  Magnetism  447 

Magnetisation  by  the  Electric 

Current  448 

Electro-dynamic  Induction:  Mag- 

netn-electricity  .       .       .  .451 

Induced  currents  of  higher  orders  453 

Theory  of  Electro-magnetic  In- 
duction   ...  .  454 

Magneto-electric  machines  .       .  455 
Induction  coil  ....  458 
Measurement  of  the  force  of  Elec- 
tric Currents    ....  459 

Ohm's  FormulsB         ...  — 

The  Tangent  Galvanometer  or 
Tangent  Compass    .       .       .  460 

The  Sine  Galvanometer  or  Sine 
Compass  461 

Comparison  between  the  Mag- 
netic Galvanometer  and  the 
Voltameter      ....  — 

Reduction  of  the  force  of  the 
Electric  Current  to  Absolute 
Mechanical  Measure       .       .  462 
Electric  resistance  of  Conductors  463 

The  Rheostat  or  Current-regu- 
lator  464 

Conducting  powers  of  metals,  &c.  466 
— Heating  Effects  of  the  Electric 

Current  467 

Light  produced  by  the  Electric 

Current       .       .  .       .  471 

Physiological  action  of  the  Electric 

Current :  Animal  Electricity   .  473 

General  Law  of  Nervous  Exci- 
tation by  the  Current     .       .  — 

The  Muscular  Current       .       .  474 

The  Nervous  current  .       .       .  476 

Electric  Fishes    ....  — 
Development    of    Electricity  in 

Plants  478 

Electricity,  Atmospheric  ...  — 
Electrodes  481 


Electro-dynamics   — 

Electrolysis   — 

Electro-magnetism       ....  — 

Electrometer   — 

Electro-motive  Force    ....  — 

Electromotor  ....       .       .  — 

Electro-negative,  and  Electro-positive  — 

Electro-nitrogurets       ....  — 

Electrophorus  (p.  385). 

Electro-plating   — 

Electroscope    — 

Electrotype   — 

Electrum   — 

Elementary  Analysis  (s.  Analysis,  Or- 
ganic, i.  225). 

Elements   4S2 

Elemi   — 

Elemin   483 

Elephant's  Fat      .....  — 
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Elephant's  Urine  .... 
Elhuyarite  ... 

Eliquation  

Eliasite  

Ellagic  acid  

Elutriation  

Embolite  ..... 

Embiithite  

Emerald  

Emerald  Nickel  .... 
Emeraldine  (see  Dyeing,  p.  358). 

Emery  

Emerylite  

Emetine  

Emmonite  ..... 

Emodin  

Emplectite  

Empyreuma  

Emulsic  acid  

Eraulsin  

ICmulsion  ..... 

loniydin  ...... 

ICiiallochrome  (s.  Aesculin,  i.  CO). 

JCnaiiiel  

Enargite  

I^nceladite  

Endeilionite  fs.  Bournonite). 

]'^iiilive  

Jindomaderm  (s.  Chitin). 

Eudophacin  

Endosmose  (s.  Osmose). 
Engelhardite  (s.  Zircon). 

Enstatite  

Eoidin  

]'>pliesite  

ICpiliromhydrin  (s.  Bromhydrins  i.  667) 
Epicliiorhydrin  (s.  Clorhydrins  i.  894  ; 

also  ii.  898). 

Epiclilorite  

Epiclilorobromhydrin  (ii.  899). 
Epidermis    of  Animals     (s.  Horny 

Tissue)  

Epidermis  of  Plants  .... 
Epidermose  (s.  Horny  Tissue) 
ICpidesmine  (s.  Epistilbite). 
i;iHilibrorahydrin  (ii.  899). 
Epidiclilorhvdrin  (s.  Clilorhydrins,  i.  894 ; 

also  ii.  899). 

Epidote  

Epiglaubite  

Epi-iodbydrin  (ii.  898). 
Epsomite  or  Epsom  salt 

Epistilbite  

Equations,  Chemical  (s.  Notation) 
-Equisetic  acid  (s.  Aconitic  acid). 
Equisetum  ...... 

Equivalents  

Erbium  

Eremacausis  ...... 

Erdmannite  

Eremite  

Ergotine  

Erica  carnea  

Erica  vulgaris  (s.  Calluna,  1.  722). 
Ericacea3  ...... 

Ericinol  

Ericinone  ...... 

Ericolin  

Erinite  ....... 

Eriophnrum  vaginatum  .... 

Eritannic  acid  

Erlanite  

Ersbyite  
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Erubescite  501 

Erucic  acid  — 

Erucin  — 

Ervum  Lens  (s.  Lentil).        ...  — 
Eryglucin  (s.  Erytiiromannite) 
Erj'picrin  (s.  Picroerythrin,  p.  503). 
Erysimum  Alliaria 

Erythrarsin  

Erythretin  

Erythrelic  acid  .... 
Erythric  acid  or  Erythrin 

Picroerythrin  .... 
Erythrine  (s.  Cobalt-bloom,  i.  1057). 

Erythrite  

Erythrobetic  acid  .... 
Erythrodanum  .... 

Erj-throgen  

Erythrogenic  acid  .... 
Erythrogluci-sulphuric   acid   (s.  Ery 

thromanni-sulphuric  acid,  p.  506). 
Erythroglucin  (s.  Erythromannite). 
Erythroleic  acid  .... 
Erythrolein  or  Erythrolitmin        .       .  — 
Erythrolesic  acid  (s.  Erythretic  acid). 

Erythrolic  acid  — 

Erythromannite     .       .       .      504  and  967 
Nitro-erythromannite     .       .       .  505 
Erytliromannitic  ethers ....  — 

Erythronium  506 

Erythrophyll  .....       .  — 

Erythroprotide  — 

Erythroretin  — 

Jirythrose  — 

Erythrosin  — 

lirythroxyline       .....  — 

Erythroxylon  Coca  (s.  Coca,  i.  1059). 
Erythrozyme ...... 

Erythrjdin     ...       ...  — 

Escherite  — 

Eschholfzia  califomica         ...  — 
Eschwegite    ......  607 

Esculin  (s.  Aesculin),  i.  60. 

Esenbeckine  — 

Esmarkite   — 

Esparsette  (a.  Ilodysarura). 

Esrar  — 

Essences  — 

Essenite  — 

Ester  — 

Ethal  (s.  Cetylic  Alcohol,  i.  841). 
Ethalic  acid  (s.  Palmitic  acid). 

Ethalol  — 

Ethalene  (s.  Palmitene). 

Ethalyl  — 

Ethamide,  Ethamine,  Ethammine .  .  — 
Ethamine-sulphuric  acid  (s.  Sulphe- 

thamic  acid). 
Ethene  (s.  Ethylene). 
Ethenides 

Ether  .... 
Etherene  (s.  Ethylene). 
Etheritieation 
Etherin  and  Etherol 
Etherinamone 
Etheriplatinic  acid 
Etherol  (s.  Etherin). 
Etherone 

Ethers  .... 

Ethers  containing  Monatomic  Alco- 
hol-radicles : 

1.  Oxides  510 

2.  Sulphides,    Selenides,  Tellu- 
rides       .....  511 


508 
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Ethers — containing  Monatomic  Alcohol- 
radicles  : 

3.  Oxygen-salts : 

a.  Containing  Monatomic  Acid- 
radicles       ....  512 

h.  Containing  Diatomic  Acid- 
radicles       ....  514 

c.  Containing  Triatomic  Acid- 
radicles       .       .       .  .516 

4.  Haloid  Salts  of  Monatomic 
Alcohol-radicles      ...  — 

Ethers  containing  Diatomic  Alcohol- 
radicles  ;  Glycol-ethers  ; 

1.  Oxides  517 

2.  Oxygen-salts  ....  618 

3.  Haloid-salts    .       .       .  .519 
Ethers  containing  Triatomic  Alco- 
hol-radicles  — 

Ethers  containing  Tetratomic  Alco- 
hol-radicles  521 

Ethers  containing  Hexatomic  Alco- 
hol-radicles  — 

Polyethvlenic,  Polyglyceric  ethers, 

&c.    "  522 

Ethers,  Acetic  523 

Ethers,  Bromhydric  or  Hydrobroraic 
Ethide,  Boric  (see  Ethyl,  Boride  of,  p.  526). 

Ethionic  acid  — 

Ethionic  Anhydride      ....  — 

Ethyl  524 

Ethyl-amyl  525 

Ethyl-tetryl  — 

Ethyl,  Antimonides  of  (s.  Antimony- 
radicles,  Organic,  i.  339). 
Ethyl,  Arsenides  of  (s.  Arsenic-radicles, 

Organic,  i.  397). 
Ethyl,  Boride  of :  Borethyl    ...  — 
Ammonio-borethyl ....  526 
Oxide  of  Borethyl  .       .       .  .527 
Dioxethylo-borethyl  and  Dioxhy- 
dro-borethyl       ....  — 

Ethyl,  Bromide  of  528 

Ethyl,  Chloride  of  .       .       .       .       .  — 
Chlorinated  Derivatives  of  Chloride 

of  Ethyl  530 

Monochlorinated  Chloride  of  Eth3-1  531 
Di-,  Tri-,  Tetra-,  and  Per-chlori- 

nated  Chloride  of  Ethyl  .       .  532 
Heavy  Hj  drochloric  ether  .      .  — 
Ethyl,  Chloroplatinate  of      .       .       .  — 
Ethyl,  Chlorosulphate  of      .       .       .  — 

Ethyl,  Cj'anide  of  — 

Ethyl,  Fluoride  of  533 

Ethyl,  Hydrate  of  (s.  Alcohol,  i.  72). 

Ethyl,  Hydride  of  — 

Ethyl,  Iodide  of    .      .      .      533  and  967 
Ethyl,  Nitrides  of  (s.  Ethylamines). 
Ethyl,  Oxide  of:  Ethylic  ether     .       .  536 
Chlorinated  and  Sulphuretted  Deri- 
vatives of  Ethylic  ether : 
Blonochlorethylic  ether      .       .  540 
Dichlorethjdic  ether    ...  — 
Suli.hethyiic  ether      .       .       .  541 
Chlorosulphethylic  ether     .       .  — 
Perchlorethylic  ether  ...  — 
Perchlorobromethylic  ether.       .  — 
Double  Ethers  containing  Ethyl : 
Etliylates : — 
Ethylate  of  Amyl  (i.  205). 
Etliylate  of  Cetyl  (i.  842). 
Ethylate  of  Benz3'lene  (i.  578). 
Ethy'ates  of  Ethj'lene  (ii.  579). 
Ethylate  of  Methyl     .      .       .  542 


542 
543 


544 


Ethyl,  Oxide  of— Ethvlates : 

Ethylate  of  Octyl 

Ethylate  of  Potassium 

Ethylate  of  Sodium  . 

Ethylate  of  Tetryl 
Ethyl,  Phosphides  of  (s.  Phosphorus 
bases). 

Ethyl,  Plumbides  of  (s.  Plumbethyls). 
Ethyl,  Selenhydrate  of  . 
Ethyl,  Selenide  of  . 
Ethyl,  Stannides  of  (s.  Stannethyls). 
Ethyl,  Sulphides  of  :— 

Protosulphide .      .      .      545  and  96 
Compounds  of  Ethylic  Sulphide 
■with  Metallic  Chlorides  :  Mer- 
cury and  platinum- compounds  .  — 
Chlorinated  Derivatives  of  Ethy- 
lic Sulphide : 
Di-  and  Tri-chlorethylic  Sul- 
phides  - 

Tetra-   and  Per-chlorethylic 
Sulphides  .... 
Disulphide  of  Ethyl 
Tri-  and  Penta-sulphides 
Ethyl,  Sulphydrate  of  . 

Sulphethylates,  or  Mercaptides 
Zeise's  Indifferent  Sulphuretted  Oil 
Ethyl,  Telluride  of,  or  Tellurethyl 
Salts  of  Tellurethyl 

Ethylacetamide  

Etbyl-diacetamide 
Ethylamines  and  Ethylammoniums 

Ethylamine  

Salts  of  Ethylamine  . 
Substitution-products  of  Ethyla- 
mine : 
Dichlorethylamine  . 
Dibromethylamine  . 
Di-iodethylamine  . 

Diethylamine  

Tricthylamine  .... 
Triethyl-carbotriamine,  or  Triethyl- 
cj'anodiamine  .... 
Diethyl-amylamine 
Tetrethylammonium      .  . 
Triethylamylammonium 
Triethj'loxethyl-acetyl-amraonium 
Triethyl-  oxacetyl-ammonium 
Ethylammonium  (s.  Ethylamines). 
Ethylamyl  (s.  Ethyl,  p.  526). 
Ethylamylcitric  acid  .... 
Ethylam3'lic  ether  (i.  205). 
Ethylaniline  (s.  Phenylamines). 
Ethyl-bases   (s.   Ethylamines,  Ethyl- 

arsines,  -phosphines,  &c. 
Ethvl-benzylamine  (s.  Benzethylamine, 
i.  57G). 

Ethyl-bromanilme  (s.  Phenylamine,  De- 
rivatives of). 

Ethyl-butj'lic  ether  (s.  Ethyl,  Oxide  of, 
p.  543). 

Ethyl-cacodyl  (s.  Arsendiethyl,  i.  397). 
Ethvl-carbamic  acid  (s.  Carbamic  acid, 
i."751). 

Ethyl-carbamides  

Ethyl-chloraniline  (s.  Phenylamine, 
Derivatives  of). 

Ethyl-codeine  (s.  Codeine  i.  1068). 

Ethyl-conine  (s.  Conine,  ii.  5). 

Ethyl-cyanamide  (s.  Cyanethylamide). 

Ethyl-cyananiline  (s.  Phenylamine,  De- 
rivatives of). 

Ethyl-diacetamide  (p>  552). 
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Etliyl-dithionic    acid    (s.  Sulphurous 


ethers). 

Ethylene   5G5 

Ethylene,  Acetates  of : 

Mouoacetate   566 

Moiiethylenic  Diacetate  .       .       .  567 

Polyethyleiiic  Diacetates       .       .  — 

Ethylene,  Acetobutyrate  of   .       .       .  508 

Ethylene,  Aceto-valerate  of  .       .       .  — 

Ethylene,  Acetoxj'chloride  of       .       .  — 

Ethylene,  Acetoxyiodide  of  .       .       .  — 

Ethylene,  Benzoate  of   .       .       .       .  — 

Ethylene,  Bromide  of   .       .       .       .  5G9 
Bromiiiated  Derivatives  of  Bromide 

of  Ethylene        ....  570 

Ethylene,  Butyrate  of   .       .       .       .  671 

lithylene,  Butyroxychloride  of     .       .  — 

Ethylene,  Chloride  of    ....  — 
Chlorinated  Derivatives  of  Chloride 

of  Ethylene   573 

Ethylene,  Chloriodide  of       .       .       .  574 

Etliylene,  Cyanide  of     .       .       .       .  — 


Ethylene,   Dibromide,  Dichloride,  and 
Di-iudide  of  (s.  Ethylene,  Bromide, 
Chloride,  and  Iodide  of). 
Ethylene,  Ethylates  of  . 
Ethylene,  Hydrates  of,  or  Ethylenic  Al- 
cohols  

Mouoethylenic  Alcohol :  Gli/cal 


Ethylenates  of  Sodium    .       .  576 

Polyetliylenic  alcohols    ...  — 

Ethylene,  Hydroxybromide  of      .       .  577 

Ethylene,  Hydroxychloride  of       .       .  — 

Ethylene,  Hydroxyiodide  of  .       .       .  578 

Ethylene,  Iodide  of       ...       .  — 

Ethylene,  lodated   579 

Ethylene,  Todochloride  of      .      579  and  9G8 

Etliylene,  Oxide  of       ....  679 

"Dioxethylene   580 


Compound    of   Ethylenic  Oxide 

with  Aldehyde     .       .       .       .  . — 

Ethylene,  Oxybromide  of      .       .       .  — 

i'jtiiylene,  Oxysulphide  of     .       .       .  — 

Dioxysnlphide  of  Ethylene     .       .  681 

Ethylene,  Oxysulphydrate  of       .       .  — 

Diethylenic  Oxysulph^'drate  .       .  — 

Ethylene,  Stearate  of     .       .       .       .  682 

Ethylene,  Succinate  of  .       .       .       .  — 

Ethylene,  Sulphate  (acid)  of .       .       .  582 

Ethylene,  Sulphides  of  .       .       .       .  — 

Ethylene,  Stdphites  of  .       .       .       .  583 

Ethylene,  Sulphobromi<)e  of  .       .       .  — 

Ethylene,  Sulphochlorides  of .       .       .  — 

Ethylene,  Sulphydrates  of     .       .       .  585 

Ethyleiie-bases      .....  — 

Diamines        .....  — 
Ethylene-diamines  containing  mon- 
atomic  and   Diatomic  Alcohol- 


radicles    587 

Ethylene-triamines ....  588 

Ethylated  Ethylene-triamines    .  590 

Ethylene-tetramines      .       ,       .  591 

Ethylated  Tetrammoniums.       .  — 


Monatomic  Bases  produced  by  tlie 
action  of  Dibromide  of  Ethylene 
on  Ammonia  and  the  Monamines  593 
Oxethylenamines  or  Ethylene-hy- 

doramines  — 

Ethylene-carbamides     ....  695 
Ethylene-dichlori<le  of  Platinum   .       .  — 
Ethylene-hydoramines     (s.  Ethylcne- 
bases,  p.  694). 
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Ethylene-phenylamines  (s.  Phenyl- 
amine). 

Ethylene-phosphines  (s.  Phosphorus- 
bases). 

Ethylene-succinic  acid  (p.  682). 
Ethylene -sulphuric  acid  (p.  6S2). 
Ethylene-sulphurcus    acids     (s.  Sid- 

phurous  ethers). 
Ethylene-tetramines     and  -triamines 

(p.  588). 

Ethylene- ureas  (s.  Ethylene-carbamides 
p."  595). 

Ethylidene  698 

Bromide,  Chloride,  and  Ox3'chloride 
of  Ethylidene      .      .       .  .599 

Chlorethylate  of  Ethylidene   .       .  600 
Etliyl-formamide  (s.  Formamide). 
Kthyl-formyl ......  — 

Ethyl-f;lycocine  (s.  Glycocine,  p.  905). 
Ethybglycollic  acid  (s.  Glycollic  ethers, 
p.' 916). 

Ethyl-hemipinic   acid   (s.  Hemipinic 

ethers). 
Etiiylia  (s.  Ethylamine). 
Ethylides  or  Ethides     ....  — 
Ethyl-lactic  acid  (s.  Lactic  ethers). 
Ethjd-nialic  acid  (s.  Malic  ethers). 
Ethyl-meconic  acid  (s.  Meconic  ethers). 
Ethyl-mellic  acid  (s.  Mellic  ethers). 
Ethyl-mercaptan  (s.  Ethyl,  Sulphydrate 

of,  p.  547). 
Ethyl-methylamines  (s.  Metliylamines). 
lCthyl-niethyl-coninium(s.Conine,p.l09). 
Ethyl  methylic  ether  (s.  Ethyl,  Oxide 

ot;  p.  542). 
l'>thyl-inorphine  (s.  Morphine). 
Ethyl-mucic  acid  (s.  Mucic  etliers). 
litliyl-nicotine  (s.  Nicotine). 
Ethyl-nitraniline  (s.  Nitraniline,  under 

Phenylamines). 
Ethyl-nitrophenidine  (s.  Phenic  ethers). 
Ethyl-octylic  ether  (s.  Ethyl,  Oxide  ot\ 

p.  542). 

Ethyl-oxacetic  acid  (s.  Glycollic  ethers, 
p.  916). 

Ethyl-oxalic  acid  (s.  Oxalic  ethers). 
Ethyl-osamic  acid  (s.  Oxamic  ethers). 
ICthyl-oxamide  (s.  Oxamide). 
Etbyl-paratartaric  acid  (s.  Paratartaric 
acid). 

Ethyl-phenylamines  (s.  Phenylamines). 
IClhyl-phosphines  (s.  Phosphorus-bases). 
Ethyl-phosphoric     and  -phosphorous 

acids  (s.  Phosphoric  and  Pliosphorous 

ethers). 
Ethyl-picoline  (s.  Picoline). 
Ethyl-piperidine  (s.  Piperidine). 
Ethyl-pteritauuie  acid  (s.  Pteritannio 

acid). 

Ethyl-pyridine  (s.  Pyridine). 

Ethyl -quinine  (s.  Quinine). 

I'thyl-selenhydric  acid  (s.  Ethyl,  Selen- 
hydrate  of,  p.  543), 

Ethyl-sinamine  (s.  Sinamine). 

Ethybstibines  (s.  Antimony- radicles, 
Organic,  i.  341). 

Ethyl-strychnine  (s.  Strychnine). 

Ethyl-sulphydric  acid  (s.  Ethyl,  Sul- 
phydrates of,  p.  547). 

Ethyl-sulphocarbonic  and  -sulphophos- 
phoric  acids  (s.  Sulphocarbonic  and 
Sulphophosplioric  ethers). 
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Ethyl-sulphuric  and  -sulphurous  acids 
(s.  Sulphuric  and  Sulphurous  ethers). 

Ethyl-tannaspidic  acid  (s.  Tannic  acids) 

Ethyl-tartaric  acid  (s.  Tartaric  ethers). 

Ethyl-thiosinamine  (s.  Thiosinamine). 

Ethyl-toluidine  (s.  Toluidine). 

Ethyl-trithionic  acid  (s.  Methyl-dithi- 
onic  acid). 

Ethvl-urea  (s.  Carbamide,  i.  754;  also 
ii.'  564). 

Ethyl-urethane  (s.  Carbamic  acid,  i.  751). 
Eucairite  (s.  Eukairite,  p.  605). 

Eucalyn   COl 

Eucalyptus   — 

Eucampite  (s.  Eukamptite,  p.  605). 

Euchema  spinosum       ....  — 

Euchlorine   — 

Euchroic  acid   — 

EuchroVte       ......  602 

Euchrone  .603 

Euchysiderite   — 

Euclase   — 

Euclasite   — 

Eudialyte   — 

Eudiometer  (s.  Analysis  of  Gases,  i.  268). 

Eudiophite   — 

Eugenallophanic  acid    (s.  Allophanic 

acid,  i.  134). 

Eugenanisic  anhydride  ....  — 
Eugene-glance  (s.  Polybasite). 

Eugenesite   604 

Eugen  ethyl    .       .       ....  — 

Eugenic  acid   — 

Eugenin   — 

Eugeno-benzoic  anhydride    .      .      .  605 
Eugenol  (s.  Eugenic  acid). 
Eugeno-cuminic  anhydride  (p.  108). 

Eugeno-toluylic  anhydride  ...  — 
Eugetic  acid  (s.  Addenda,  p.  968). 

Euglena  viridis     .       .       .       .       .  — 

Eukairite   — 

Eukamptite   — 

Euklase  (s.  Euclase). 

Eukolyte   — 

Eukolyte-titanite   606 

Eulysin   — 

Eulysite  — 

Eulyte  and  Dyslyte       ....  — 

Eulytin   — 

Eumanite      .       ...       .       .  — 

Euodyl   — 

Euonymin   — 

Euon3'mite   — 

Eupatorium    .       .      ..       .       .       .  — 

Euphorbia   — 

luSofbin:°''}(^-I="P^-'^-)- 
Euphorbin  (s.  Euphorbium). 

Euphorbium   607 

Euphotide  (s.  Gabbro). 

Euphrasia      .      .      .       .      .      .  C08 

Euphyllite   — 

Eupione   — 

Eupyrchroite   — 

Eurite   — 

Eusynchite   609 

Eutomite   — 

Euxanthic  acid   — 

Bromeuxanthie  acid       .       .       .  610 

Chloreuxanthic  acid       ...  — 

Nitroeuxanthic  acid       ...  — 

Coccinonic  acid       ....  — 

Hamathionic  acid  ....  — 
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Euxanthone  610 

Euxenite  611 

Euzeolite  (s.  Stilbite). 
Evaporation  (s.  Heat). 
Evernia  .... 
Evernic  acid  . 
Everninic  acid 

Evernitic  acid  612 

Exanthalose  613 

Excrements  . 

Excretin   614 

Excretolic  acid 
Exophacin 

Exosmose  (s.  Osmose). 
Expansion  (s.  Heat). 
Exsiccator 

Extract  .... 
Eye       .      .  . 


F. 


Faeces  (s.  Excrements). 
Fagin  .... 
Fagus  (s.  Beech). 
Fahl-erz  (s.  Tetrahedrite). 
Fahlunite 

Fassaite  .... 
Fats  .... 
Faujasite 

Fayalite  .... 
Fayence  .... 
Feather-alum . 
Feather-ore  . 
Feathers 

Feldspar  (s.  Felspar). 
Felsite  .... 
Felsobanyite  (s.  Gibbsite). 
Felspar  .... 

Orthoclase 

Albite  . 

Green  Felspar  of  Bodenm; 
Felspathic  rocks 
Fennel,  Gil  of. 
Fergusonite  . 

Fermentation  and  Putrefaction 

Circumstances  which  preven 

interrupt  these  processes 
Theories  of  fermentation 

Fermentation,  Acetous  . 

Fermentation,  Alcoholic  or  Vinous 

Fermentation,  Butyrous 

Fermentation,  Gallous  or  Tannous 

Fermentation,  Lactous  . 

Fermentation,  Mucous  . 

Fermentation,  Pectous  . 

Fermentation,  Saccharous 

Fermentation,  Sinapous . 

Fermentation,  Tannous  (s.  Fermenta- 
tion, Gallous,  p.  631). 

Fermentation,  Urinous  .       .       .  . 

Fermentation,  Vinous  (p.  627). 

Fermentation,  Viscous  (s.  Fermentation, 
Mucous,  p.  632). 

Ferment  Oils  

Ferrates  

Ferric  acid  

Ferric  oxide  

Ferric  salts  

Ferri-  or  Ferrid-cyanides  (s.  Cyanides 
of  Iron,  p.  243). 

Ferrifes  


t  or 
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616 
617 
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619 
621 
622 

623 


625 
626 
628 

681 


632 
633 
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Ferroeobaltine   038 

FeiTooyanides  \  (s.  Cyanides  of  Iron, 
FeiToprussiates  J      p.  222). 

Fibrin  — 

Preparation     .....  — 

Formation  from  Albumin  .  .  G39 
Properties  and  Composition    .       .  — 

Decompositions       ....  C40 

Sources  and  Physiological  relations  042 

Fibrin,  Vegetable   643 

Fibroferrite   644 

Fibroin  .......  — 

Fibrolite   045 

Ficlitelite  — 

Ficaria  .......  — 

Ficarin  .       .       .       .       ,       ,    '  .  — 

Ficinite  (s.  Vivianite). 

Ficus  

Fieldite   640 

Figure-stone  (s.  Agalmatolite,  i.  GO). 

Filicic  acid     ......  — 

Filimelisic  acid      .....  047 

Filimelisi-sulphuric  acid       ...  — 

Filipelosic  acid  — 

Clilorofilipelosic  acid      ...  — 

Filix  — 

Filixolinic  and  Filosmylie  acids     .      .  — 

Filtration  — 

Fiorite   631 

Fireblende  — 

Fire-clay  — 

Fire-damp   654 

Fire-opal  (s.  Opal). 
Fireworks  (s.  Pyrotecbny). 
Firewood  (s.  Wood). 

Fischerite  — 

Fish-oil  (s.  Oils)  — 

Fixed  air       .....       .  — 

Fixity  — 

Flake-white  — 

Flame  — 

Flavin   655 

Flavindin  — 

Flavine   050 

Flax   .  — 

Composition  of  the  Ash  of  the  Stem 

and  Seed   057 

Composition  of  Flax-soils      .      .  658 

Steep-waters   659 

Hot-water  steeping       .      .       .  600 

Flesh   GOl 

Flesh-juice   005 

Broth — Liebig's  broth  for  invalids  067 
Flexible  Sandstone  ....  — 
Flexible  Silver  ore  (s.  Sternbergitc). 

Flint  — 

Flinty  Slate  (s.  Slate). 

Floatstone   608 

Flos  ferri  — 

Flour     .   — 

Flowers,  Colours  of       ....  — 

Fluavil   009 

Flucerine       ......  — 

Fluellite  — 

Fluolioric  acid  (s.  Boron,  Fluoride  of,  i. 
033). 

Fluocerine  — 

Fluocerite  — 

Fluochlore  — 

Fluolite  ■ — 

Fluor  (s.  Fluor  spar). 

Fluorbydric  or  Hydrofluoric  acid  .  .  — 
Fluoride  of  Aluminium  (i.  157). 
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Fluoride  of  Ammonium         .       .       .  670 

Fluoride  of  Antimony  (i.  322). 

Fluoride  of  Arsenic  (i.  317). 

Fluoride  of  Benzoyl      ....  671 

Fluoride  of  Barium  (i.  504). 

Fluoride  of  Boron  (i.  632). 

Fluorides  of  Cadmium,  Calcium,  Cerium, 

Cobalt,  Copper,  &c.  (see  the  several 

metals). 
Fluoride  of  Ethyl  (ii.  533). 
Fluoride  of  Hydrogen  (ii.  669). 
Fluoride  of  Phosphorus  (s.  Phosphorus 

Fluoride  of). 
Fluoride  of  Silicon  (s.  Silicon,  Fluoride 

of). 

Fluorides,  Metallic        ....  — 

Fluorides,  Organic        ....  072 

Fluorine        ......  — 

Fluorine,  Detection  and  Estimation  of: 

1.  Reactions    .....  07.'! 

2.  Quantitative  estimation     .       .  — 
Estimation  in  Solutions     .       .  07-1. 

  in  insoluble  coin- 
pounds         .       .  075 

  of  free  Hydrofluoric 

acid  in  presence  of 
Fluorides     .       .  — 

3.  Separation  of  Fluorine  from  other 

Elements        ....  — 

4.  Atomic  weight  of  Fluorine        .  076 

Fluor  spar  677 

Fhiosilicanilide      .....  679 
Fluosilicates    "1  (s.  Fluorides,  p.  671; 
Fluiitantalates  >also  Silicon,  Tantalum, 
Fluotitanates  J  Titanium). 

Flux  — 

Fly-powder  680 

Fodder  .......  — 

Foliated  Tellurium  (s.  Nagyagite). 
Food  (s.  Nutrition). 

Formamide    ......  681 

Naphthj'l-formamide     ...  — 
Phenyl-forniamide  ....  6S2 

Formanilide   ......  — 

Fornienamnie  — 

Formene,  trinitrated  (s.  Xitroform). 

Formic  acid    ......  — 

Occurrence     .....  — 

Formation      .....  6b3 

Preparation     .....  OWo 

Properties       .....  687 

Decompositions       ....  — ■ 

Formates        .....  0,s8 

Formic  Ethers       .....  093 

Formomethylal  (s.  Metbylal). 
Formonaphthalide   (s.  Kaphthylforma- 

mide,  p.  081). 
Formonetiu    ......  695 

Formula,  Rational         ....  — 

Formyl  .......  705 

Formylia,  Formylamine        ...  — 

Formyline  — 

Formyl-diphenyl-diaraine  (s.  Phenyla- 
mines). 

Forsterite      ......  — 

Fosresinic  acid  — 

Fournetite  — 

Fowlerite  — 

Foyaite   — 

Fracture  of  Minerals     ....  — 

Fragaria  706 

Fraidronite  — 

Francolite  — 
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Frangulin 

Nitrofrangulic  acid 
Frankincense 
Franklinite 
Fraxetin 
Fraxin  . 
Fraxiniiie 
Fraxinite 
Fraxinus 
Freibergite 
Freislebenite  . 
French  Berries 
French  Pohsh 
Fritillaria  imperial 
Fritt 
Fruit 

Fiicus  (s.  Sea-weeil). 
Fucusaniide  . 
Fucusine 
Fucusol  . 
Fuel 

Composition  of  Coal 

Lignite 
Wood 
Peat,  Turf 

Eelative  calorific  powers  of 
kinds  of  Fuel 

Thermal  effect  of  Fuel 
Fuller's  Earth 
Fulminates 

Fulminate  of  Copper 

Fulminate  of  Hydrogen 

Fulminate  of  Mercury 

Fulminates  of  Silver 

Fulminates  of  Zinc 
Fulminic  acid  (p.  732). 
Fulminuric  acid 

Fulminurates 
Fulminuric  ether 
Fumaramide  . 
Fumaric  acid  . 

Fumarates 
Fumaric  anhydride 
Fumaric  Ether 
Fumarimide  . 
Fumarine 
Fumaroles  (s.  Volcanic  Emanation, 
Fumaryl,  Chloride  of 
Fumigation  . 
Fuming  Liquor  of  Boyle 
Cadet 
Libavius 

Fungic  acid  . 
Funkite 
Furfuramide  . 
Furfurine 

Fnrfurine-salts 

Ethyl -furfurine 

Amyl  furfurine 
Furfurol 

Thidfurfol 

I  eleniofurfol  . 
Fuscite  (s,  Scapolite). 
Fusel  oil  ... 

Defuselation  of  Alcohol 
Fusible  metal 
Fusion  (s.  Heat"). 
Fustic  .... 
Fustin  .... 
Fusyl  .... 

Bisulphide  of  Fusyl 
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717 
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723 
724 
730 

732 


733 
737 

738 
739 
741 


743 
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747 


748 
750 


752 
753 


754 
755 
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Gabbro  .... 
Gabbronite  (s.  Scapolite). 
Gadinic  acid  . 
Gadolinite 

Gaduin  .... 
Gagates 
Gahnite 
Galactin 
Galactite 
Galam-butter 
Galanga 

Galapectite  (s.  Halloysite) 
Galbanum 

Galena  .... 
Galipot  .... 
Galitannic  acid 
Galium  .... 
Gall  (s.  Bile). 
Gallamic  acid 
Gallerythronic  acid 
Gallhumic  acid 
Gallic  acid 

Gallates  . 
Gallicenite  (s.  Rutile). 
Gall-nuts 
Gallotannic  acid 

Gallotannates  . 
Galls  (s.  Gall-nuts). 

Gallstones  

Gallulmic  acid  (s.  Gallic  acid) 
Galvanism  (s.  Electricity). 

Galvanometer  

Galvanoplasty  

Galvanoscope  

Gambir  (s.  Catechu). 

Gamboge  

Gamsigradite  

Gangue  

Ganomatite  

Garanceux  

Garancin  

Garbenstilbite  (s.  Stilbite). 

Garcinia  

Gardenia  

Garnet  

Gas  

Gas  Burners  and  Furnaces 

Bunsen's  Burner     .       .       .  . 

Griffin's  Gas-furnaces  for  Evapora- 
ration,  and  for  Fusion  of  Silicates, 
&c.      .....  . 

GriiHn's  Blast  Gas-furnace 

Gore's  Gas-furnace 
Gases,  Absorption  of : 

L  By  Liquids       .       .       .  . 

II.  By  Solids  .       .       .  . 

Gases,  Collection  and  Preservation  of  . 

Collection  in  exhausted  vessels 

Collection  by  displacement  of  air  . 

Collection  in  liquids : 

Water  and  mercury  troughs 
Cooper's  mercurial  receiver 
Gas-holdevs  and  Gasometers  . 
Bunsen's  Mercurial  Gasometer 

Preservation  of  Gases  in  sealed 

tubes   

Gases,  Combination  of,  by  Volume 

Gases,  Diffusion  of  

Separation  of  Gases  by  Diffusion :  Atmo- 
It/sis  ...... 

Theory  of  Diffusion 
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Gases,  Effusion  of  

Gases,  Liquefaction  and  Solidification  of 
(s.  Heat). 

Gases,  Osmose  of  

Gases,  Relations  of,  to  Pressure  and  Tem- 
perature   

Gases,  Specific  Gravity  of  (s.  Specific 
Gravity). 

Gases,  Specific  Heat  of  (s.  Heat). 

Gases,  Transpiration  of  . 

Gasterase  

Gastric  Juice  

Gaultlieria  

Gau  Itheric  acid  (s.  Methyl-salicylic  acid). 

Gaultlierilene  

Gay-Lussite  

Gedrite  

Gehlenite  ...... 

Geic  acid  (s.  Ulmic  acid). 

Gelatin  

Gelatin,  Vegetable  (s.  Gluten). 

Gelidium  ...... 

Gelose  

Gems      .  .   

Gentian  

Gentianic  acid  

Gentianin  ...... 

Geocerain  

Geoceric  acid  

Geocerinone  ...... 

Geocronite  

Geode  ........ 

Geology,  Chemistry  of  . 

GZSd}C-G----d). 

Germination  of  Plants  . 
Gersdorffite  (s.  Nickel-glance). 
Geyserite  (s.  Opal). 

Gibbsite  

Gieseckite  .... 
Gigantolite  .... 
Gilbertite  .... 
Gilding  (s.  Gold). 
Gillingite  (s.  Hisingerite). 

Gin  

Ginger  

Ginseng  ...... 

Giobertite  (s.  Magnesite). 

Girasol  ...... 

Gismondin  (s.  Abrazite). 
Gitliagin  (s.  Saponin). 
Glaiadin  (s.  Gluten). 
Glairin  (s.  Baregin,  i.  500). 

Glance  

Glaserite  ..... 

Glass  

Composition  of  various  kinds  of 
glass : 

Bottle  and  Window-glass  . 
Plate  glass.    Bohemian  glass 
Crystal  glass.    Flint  glass  . 
Mentz  Flux  or  Pierre  de  Strass 
Aventurin  glass.  Ruby-glass 
Enamel  .... 
Decomposition  of  glass 
Devitrified  glass.  Reaumur's  Por- 
celain .... 

Glaubapatite  

Glauber  salt  (s.  Sulphates). 

Glauberite  

Glaucene   

Glaucic  acid  

Glaucine  
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819 


820 
821 

825 

82G 


829 
830 


831 


838 


810 
84  i 


842 
843 


844 
845 


Glaucium  .... 
Glaucodute  .... 
Glaucolite  (s.  Scapolite). 
Glaucomelanic  acid 
Glauconite  .... 
Glaucophane  (s.  Wichtyn). 
Glaucopicrine 

Glaucosiderite  (s.  Vivianite). 
Glechoma  .... 
Gliadin,  s.  Gluten 
Glinkite  ..... 
Globularia  .... 
Globulin  .... 
Glockerite  .... 
Glonoin  (s.  Nitroglycerin). 
Glossecolite  .... 
Glottalite  .... 
Glucic  acid  .... 
Glucinum  .... 

Compounds  of  Glucinum 
Glucinum,  Alloys  of 
Glucinum,  Bromide  of  . 
Glucinum,  Chloride  of  . 
Glucinum,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 

1.  Reactions  .... 

2.  Quantitative  Estimation  and  Se 

paration  .... 

3.  Atomic  Weight  . 
Glucinum,  Fluoride  of  . 
Glucinum,  Iodide  of      .       .  . 
Glucinum,  Oxide  of :  Glucina 
Glucinum,  Oxygen-salts  of  . 
Glucinum,  Phosphide  of 
Glucinum,  Selenide  of  . 
Glucinum,  Sulphide  of  . 
Glucosan   

Acetyl -glucosan 
Benzo-glucosan 
Butyro-glucosan 
Ethyl-glucosan 

Glucose   

Dextroglucose 

Occurrence  .... 

Formation  .... 

Preparation 

Properties  .... 

Decompositions  . 

Combinations : 
With  Water  . 
With  Metallic  oxides 
With  Bromide  and  Chloride  of 
Sodium 

Lnjvoglucose  and  Inverted  Sugar 

Lfovolusan  .... 
Glucose,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 
Glucose  Ferment  .... 

Glucosides  

Glucosocitric  acid  .... 
Glucososuccinic  acid 
Glucososulphuric  acid  . 
Glacosotartaric  acid 

Glue  

Gluten   

Glj'ceramine  

Diglyceryl-dihydorbromamine 

Diglyceryl-dihydorchloramiuc 
Glyceric  acid  .... 

Glycerates 
Glycerides  .... 

Constitution  . 

Occurrence  and  Formation 

Properties 

Decompositions 
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Glycerides : 

Glycerides  containing  Monatomic 
Alcohol-radicles 
Ethylin  .... 
Ethyl-chlorhydrin 
Diethj-lin  .... 
Diethyl-cblorhydrin  . 
Ethyl-chlorobromhydrin 
Trietliylin  .... 
Amylin  .... 
Amylchlor-,  -brom-,  and  -iodhy 

drin  

Diamylin  .... 
Ethj'lamylin 
Polyglycerides 

Glycerin  

Formation  and  Preparation 
Properties  .... 

Uses  

Impurities  and  Adulterations  . 
Decompositions 
Nitroglycerin  .... 
Glycerocitric  acid  .... 
Glycero-oxalic  acid 
Glyceropbosphoric  acid  . 
Glycerosulpburic  acid  . 
Glycerotartaric  acid 

Glyceryl  

Glyceryl,  Bromhydrates  and  Bromide  of 

(s.  Brombydrins,  i.  667). 
Glyceryl,  Cblorbydrates  and  Chloride  of 

(s.  Chlorb„vdrins,  i.  893). 
Glyceryl,  Hydrates  of  . 

Diglycerin  or  Pyroglj'cerin 

Chlorhydro-diethyl-pyroglycerin 
Triethyl-pyroglycerin  . 

Triglycerin  

Tetrethyl-triglycerin  . 
Diglycide,  Pyroglycide,  or  Meta- 

glycerin  

Gb'ceryl,  lodbydrates  and  Iodide  of  (s. 
lodbydrins). 

Glyceryl,  Oxide  of  

Glyceryl,  Oxygen-salts  of  (s.  Acetins, 

Benzoins,  Butyrins,  &c.). 
Glyceryl,  Sulpbydrates  of 

Glycide  

Glycidic  ethers  .... 
Amylglycide  .... 
Ethyl-glycide . 

Monobrombydroglycide    or  Epi 

bromhydrin .... 
Monocblorhydroglycide    or  Epi 

cblorhydrin 
Mono-iodhydroglycide  or  Epi-iod 

hydrin   

Dibromhydroglycide  or  Epidibrom 

hydrin  

Dichlorhydroglycide  or  Epidichlor 

hydrin  

Chlorobromhydroglycide   or  Epi 

chlorobromhydrin 

Glycidyl  

Glycocholic  acid  .... 
Glycocholates  .... 
Paraglycocholic  acid 
Glycocine  or  Glycocol  . 

Metallic  compounds  of  Glycocine 
Compounds  of  Glycocine  with  Acids 

and  Salts  .... 
Ethyl-glycocine 
Diaiethyl-glycocine 
Di-  and  Tri-glycollamic  acids 
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Glycocj'amidine 

Glycocyamine  

Glycogen   

Glycohyocholic  acid  (s.  Hyo-glycocholic 
acid) 

Glycol,  Amvlenic  (s.  Amylene,  H3-drates 
of,  i. 208).— Glycol,  Ethylenic  (s.  Ethy- 
lene, Hj'drates  of,  p.  574). 

Glycolaldyl  

Gb'colic  ethers  .... 
Glycollamide  . 
Glycollic  acid 

Glycollates  .... 

Derivatives  of  Glycollic  acid : 
Acetoglycollic  acid  (p.  917). 
Benzoglycollic  acid  (i.  548). 
Bromoglycollic  acid 
DiglycoUic  acid 
Diglycolethylenic  acid 
Glycollic  ethers  .... 

Meth3'l-glycollic  acid 

Ethyl -glycollic  acid 

Glycollate  of  Ethyl 

Amyl-glycollic  acid 

Phenyl-glycollic  acid 

Cresyl-glycollic  acid 

GlycoUide   

Glycols  .... 

Glycosine  

Glycyrretin  

Glycj-rrhizin  

Glyoxal  

Glyoxaline  

Glyoxylic  acid  .... 

Gmelinite  

Gnapbalium  

Gneiss  

Gokumite  (s.  Idocrase). 

Gold  

Occurrence  .... 

Extraction  .... 

Properties  .... 

Compounds  .... 
Gold,  Alloys  of      ...  . 
Gold,  Bromide  of  . 
Gold,  Chlorides  of  . 

Chloroaurates 
Gold,  Detection  and  Estimation  of : 

1.  Reactions  .... 

2.  Quantitative  Estimation  and  Se 

paration  .... 

3.  Atomic  Weight  .  . 
Gold,  Iodides  of     ...  . 
Gold,  Mannheim  .... 
Gold,  Metallurgy  of  (p.  925). 

Gold,  Mosaic  

Gold,  Oxides  of: 

Aurous  Oxide 

Auric  oxide :  Aurates 
Gold,  Oxygen-salts  of  . 

Sodio-aurous  and  -auri-sulphites 

Barj'to-aurous  Hyposulphite 
Gold,  Phosphide  of 
Gold,  Sulphides  of 
Gold,  Telluride  of 
Gold-amalgam  (p.  927). 
Gold-assay  .... 
Gold-beater's  skin  . 
Gold-beating 

Gold-purple :  Purple  of  Cassius 
Golden  Marcasite  . 
Golden  Sulphuret  of  Antimony 
Gong-gong  .... 
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Gongylite 
Goniometer  . 
Gorgonia 
Goshenite 
Goslarite 
Gossan  . 
Gossypiuni 
Gothite  . 
Gottliardite  . 
Goulard's  extract 
Gouty  concretions 
Graduation 
Grainer  . 
Grains  of  Paradise 
Grain  Tin 
Grammatite  . 
Granatin 
Granite  . 
Granulation  . 
Granulite 
Granulose 
Grape  (s.  Vine). 
Grape-sugar  (s.  Glucose). 
Graphic  Gold;  Graphic  Ore;  Graphic 

Tellurium  . 
Graphite 
Graphitic  acid 
Graphon. 
Grasses  . 

Grass  -oil,  East  Indian 
Gratiola 

Graulite  (s.  Tectizite), 
Gr.iuwacke 
Gravity,  Specific  (s.  Specific  gravity). 
Greek  Fire 
Green  earth  . 
Green  Iron  ore 
Green  Lead  ore 
Green  Pigments 
Green  Vitriol  . 
Greenlandite 
Greenockite  . 
Greenovite 
Greensand 
Greenstone 
Grenadin 
Grenatite 
(irengesite 
Grey  Antimony 
Grey  Copper  (s.  Tetrahedrite). 
Grey  Dyes  (s.  Dyeing,  p.  358). 
Greywacke  (s.  Grauwacke). 
Groppite 
Groroilite 
Grossidar 
Griiiiauite 
Griinerite 
Guacin  . 
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Guaiac  (s.  Guaiacum). 
Guaiacene  .... 
Guaiacic  acid  (s.  Guaiaretic  acid). 
Guaiacol 
Guaiaconic  acid 
Guaiacum 

Pyroguaiacin  . 
Guaiaretic  acid 
Guanidine 

Guanine .... 

Nitroguanine  . 

Oxyguanine  . 
Guanite  (s.  Struvite). 
Guano  .... 
Guarinite 

Guayacanite  (s.  Enargite). 
Guizotea 

Gum  .... 

Gum  Arabic  . 
Gum  Senegal  . 
Cherry-tree  gum 
Gum  of  Bassora 
Gum  Tragacanth 
Gum  of  Seeds  and  Roots,  or  Muci- 
lage . 
Artificial  gums : 

a.  British  Gum  or  Dextrin 

b.  Gum  from  Sugar 
Gumlac  .... 
Gummic  acid  . 
Gum-resins  . 
Gun-cotton  (s.  Pyroxylin). 
Gunpowder 

Gurlioffite  or  Gurhofian  . 
Gurolite  (s.  Gyrolite). 
Gutta  Percha . 
Guyaquilitc  . 
Gymnite  (s.  Dewelite,  p.  512 
Gypsum  .... 
Gyrolite 
Gyrophoric  acid 
Gyrotrope 
Gytge 


ADDENDA. 

Conine  (p.  1) . 

Azoconhj'drine 

Conylene 
Crotonylene  . 
Dilituric  acid  (p.  330) 
Erythromannite  (p.  504) 
Ethyl,  Iodide  of  (p.  533) 
Ethyl,  Protosulphide  of  (p.  5 
Ethylene,  lodochloride  of  (p.  579) 
Eugetic  acid  . 
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ERROR  CORRECTION 

with  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol         with  3  pts.  peroxide  of  man- 

and  2  pts.  water   gamese,  3  pts.  oil  of  Yit- 

riol,  and  2  pts.  water 

C"H"N'0»   C"-"-H==FeN»0> 

erutic  eiticic 

C'H"  C'-H'" 

berries   pods 

ferrocyanide  ferrocyanides 

oleic   hydrochloric 

CH'-SeCl  C'H'°SeCF 

C'H"SeI   C'H'°SeP 

(C'H"»Te)'  1  (C«H">Te)=  1 

(C=0=)"H=  I  "   (C=0=)"H=  I  ^ 

(C=0=)"  1  „  (C=0=)"  1  Q= 

(C=H')=  f  U   (C^ff)'  f  " 
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